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#no[mal   CommuntciTtions. 


CONGENITAL   TUMORS   OF  THE   NECK.* 
By   frank   hartley,   M.  D. 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  or  important  sub- 
ject of  study,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  than  that  of 
the  congenital  defects  occurring  within  the  neck  and  face. 
Though  t)ur  inclination  is  generally  to  seek  after  those  con- 
ditions in  which  we  may  explain  their  cause  and  effect  by 
micro-organic  influences,  still  there  is  a  class  of  disordered 
states  in  our  development  which  give  rise  to  quite  as  inter- 
esting conditions  as  any  we  have  in  surgery.  To  me  the 
study  of  some  of  these  congenital  defects  in  the  neck,  and 
the  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  the  local  points  for  infec- 
tion which  they  offer,  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of 
great  interest — an  interest  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  unrecognized  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
hygromata,  lymphangeiomata  cystica,  the  lipomata,  access- 
ory thyreoid  glands,  cold  abscesses,  and  carcinomata  not  of 
branchiogenic  origin. 

The  study  of  the  various  stages  of  development  in  the 
embryo,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  neck,  floor  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  auricle,  is  difficult  and  to  many  exceed- 
ingly uninteresting  in  its  detail,  yet  it  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  the  proper  explanation  and  diagnosis  of 
such  conditions.  Of  the  arches  which  are  to  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  which,  at  the 
fourth  week  of  embryonic  life,  appear  as  small  and  parallel 
buds  at  the  cervical  flexure,  the  first  and  second  are  charac- 
terized by  a  very  rapid  growth,  soon  manifested  in  the  over- 
lapping of  the  third  and  fourth  and  in  the  production  of 
a  cavity  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cervical  flexure. 
This  cavity — the  sinus  cervicalis — is  bounded  in  the  depth 
by  the  fourth  arch,  which  is  itself  covered  by  the  third  arch 
and,  on  its  superior  and  anterior  surfaces,  by  the  hyoid 
arch,  with  its  prominent  opercular  process.  So  complete 
is  the  overlapping  of  the  hyoid  arch  that  the  third  and 
fourth  arches  are  easily  excluded  from  view.  The  closure 
of  this  sinus  is  brought  about  by  the  union  of  its  opercular 
process  with  the  prominent  retrobranchial  margin  of  the 
lateral  cervical  and  thoracic  walls.  The  third  and  fourth 
arches  do  not  unite,  however,  with  the  hyoid  arch.  The 
third  arch  unites  with  the  lateral  cervical  wall  over  the 
fourth  arch,  and  in  its  further  development  gives  rise  to  the 
second  cavity  and  an  infundibular  passage,  the  fundus  and 
infundibulum  praecervicale.  The  mandibular  arch  maintains 
its  shape  to  a  large  extent  in  its  further  development,  and, 
together  with  the  first  cleft,  contributes  to  tlie  formation  of 
the  external  ear.  The  external  clefts  of  the  three  following 
arches  are  gradually  erased  after  the  closure  of  the  cervical 
sinus  and  are  of  secondary  importance,  lying  as  they  do 
behind  the  very  large  hyoid  arch,  which  is  represented  by 
all  that  superficial  portion  of  the  neck  which  we  know  as 
the  anterior  cervical  triangle.  By  the  intrusion  of  the  ecto- 
dei'm  and  the  advance  of  the  oral  extremity  of  the  mesenteron 
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(the  digestive  tract),  the  entoderm  and  ectoderm  meet  and 
are  erased,  forming  at  their  j)f)int  of  erasure  the  isthmus 
faucium. 

By  the  growtli  and  union  of  the  palate  and  the  frontal 
process,  the  stomodanun  is  thus  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  nares  and  the  mouth — while  upon  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  mesenteron  are  seen  four  protrusions — the  internal  as- 
pect of  the  arches,  with  their  clefts. 

The  first  internal  cleft  gives  origin  to  the  internal  ear — 
i.  e.,  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  middle  ear — separated 
from  the  external  ear  (the  first  external  cleft)  by  the  mem- 
brana  tympani. 

The  second  internal  cleft  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
pharynx  known  as  the  fossa  of  Kosenmiiller  and  in  the  su- 
pratonsillar  fossa.  It  extends  as  a  long  circular  canal  toward 
the  second  externa!  cleft,  where  it  is  closely  connected  with 
the  sinus  cervicalis  on  its  anterior  wall  (Rabl's  Kiemengang). 

The  third  internal  cleft  is  represented  by  that  portion 
in  front  of  the  plica  nervi  laryngei.  It  extends  toward  and 
is  closely  applied  to  the  third  external  cleft  (the  floor  of 
the  fundus  prtecervicalis),  where,  dividing  into  a  dorsal  and 
a  ventral  limb,  it  gives  origin  by  these  to  the  carotid  (Steda) 
and  thymus  glands  (Born). 

The  fourth  internal  cleft  and  its  appendix,  the  fundus 
branchialis,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sinus  pyriformis.  It  never 
reaches  its  corresponding  external  cleft,  but  remains  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  well-marked  amount  of  mesoderm.  It  is 
thus  excluded  from  any  connection  with  the  cervical  sinus. 
In  the  median  line  of  the  neck  the  arches  approaching  one 
another  leave  a  triangular  space,  the  meso-branchial  field 
(His),  bounded  laterally  and  above  by  the  opercular  pro- 
cesses of  the  second  arch  ;  below,  by  the  thoracic  wall.  The 
union  of  the  first  arch  above  is  direct,  while  in  the  second 
and  third  arches  it  takes  place  indirectly  through  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 

As  a  result,  the  internal  margins  of  the  opercular  pro- 
cesses of  the  sinus  cervicalis  converge  in  the  median  line  at 
the  hyoid  bone  in  an  oblique  angle,  and  are  gradually  united 
with  the  primary  thoracic  wall,  which  advances  as  a  tri- 
angular piece  between  them. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  this  mesobranchial  field  is  seen 
the  tuberculum  impar,  the  future  tongue,  and  below  it  the 
furcula,  which  is  later  to  become  the  epiglottis  and  ary- 
tseno-epiglottic  folds. 

The  tuberculum  impar  is  separated  from  the  mandibular 
arch  by  a  groove,  the  submaxillary  groove,  and  from  the 
ends  of  the  two  arches  behind  by  a  deep  groove,  the  lingual 
duct. 

As  growth  continues,  the  ventral  ends  of  the  second  and 
third  arches  on  each  side  coalesce,  and,  extending  behind 
the  tuberculum  impar,  join  those  of  the  opposite  side  be- 
tween the  tuberculum  in  front  and  the  divided  median  emi- 
nence behind,  from  which  the  larynx  is  to  develop.  The 
groove  between  the  united  bases  of  the  second  and  third 
arches  and  the  body  of  the  tongue  is  the  V-line  along  which 
the  circumvallate  papilla;  develop.  The  frenum  of  the  tongue 
is  the  primitive  union  with  the  mandibular  arch.  The 
prominent  anterior  edge  of  the  second  arch  is  the  anterior 
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pillar  of  the  fHiiccH,  while  tlic  liitcral  jfloKso-cpijjlottic  fold 
is  till'  poNtcrinr  cdirt"  of  tlic  tliir<l  nicli.  The  fn-miiii  cj)!- 
i,'li>tti(iis  is  a  fold  pjissiiii;  from  tin*  iiiiitrd  cdj^cs  of  the 
third  iiiclit's  to  the  cpiLflott is.  The  Irijfi-iniiial  mci  nf  thf 
toiij^iic  is  rcpn'sriilcil  liy  llic  liilM-iciihiin  iiiipiir,  and  is  in- 
iicivntcd  liy  tin-  t liiji'iiiiiial  iicrvi-,  the  axial  iktvc  of  the  lirst 
arch,  'I'hf  y;losso-pliaiv nigral  area  is  that  portion  of  the 
toinfiu'  hcliiiid  the  (•ii<-iiiiivallatc  papilla'  imliidiiiir  llic  iini- 
foiis  iiu'inlnanr  ovrr  thr  i;losso-cpi;jlottir  fossa-,  and  its  in- 
ni'ivalion  is  di'iivcd  from  ihc  ulosso-pharynj^cal  nerve,  the 
axial  nerve  of  the  third  arch.  '\\w  muscular  NU|)ply  of  the 
tuhereulum  inipar,  the  prominent  posterior  portion  <)f  the 
ventral  ends  of  tiic  posterior  cranial  or  first  cervical  meta- 
mere  is  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  in  the  lower  verte- 
brates is  a  cervical  nerve,  and  even  in  man  preserves  its  coii- 
iicction  with  the  cervical  plexus. 

Krom  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pharynx,  oj)positi'  tin; 
second,  third,  and  fourth  arches,  there  arise  three  pouches 
ii:ivijii;  orinfin  to  the  thyreoid  i>-land,  the  thymus  <;laiid,  and 
the  larynx,  iucludiuj;  the  bronchi  and  luni^fs. 

The  thyreoid  inland  arises  from  the  thyreofjflossal  duct, 
liutjual,  or  ductus  excretorius  linguse  (Hochdalek,  Jr.),  in  the 
fourth  week  of  embryonic  life,  and  is  seen  on  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  between  the  median  and  two  lateral  portions  of 
the  tonti^ue.  It  dips  down  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  pair 
of  arches,  and,  bifurcatiuij  at  its  fundus,  ijives  rise  to  the  mid- 
dle lobe  and  the  isthmus.  Here  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
pair  of  lateral  outi>;rowths  derived  apj)arently  from  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  fourth  pouch  (?). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  duct  is  obliterated  and  the 
terminal  follicles  are  dilated  as  tho.se  of  the  orijan  and  the 
tubules  disappear.  Occasionally  the  thyreoglossal  duct  re- 
mains pervious.  From  the  development  of  the  follicular 
tissue  about  it  suprathyreoid,  prehyoid,  and  suprahyoid  lobes 
may  exist.  Cystic  enlargement  of  this  duct,  or  its  tubules 
and  follicles,  may  be  present  in  the  tongue  and  give  us  one 
of  the  varieties  of  so-called  ranula.  In  some  form  it  is  seen 
about  twelve  times  in  fifty  cases.  In  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  thymus  gland  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  much  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  view  that  it  originates  from  the  ven- 
tral limb  of  the  third  internal  cleft,  where  it  closely  adjoins 
the  third  external  cleft  in  the  fundus  priecervicalis.  The 
corpuscles  of  Ilassell  are  believed  to  be  derivatives  of  the 
epidermic  layer  of  this  cleft  with  a  modified  cerium  and 
an  enormous  overgrowth  of  lymphoid  tissue.  The  larynx 
arises  as  a  median  grooved  meso-branchial  prominence  be- 
tween the  ventral  ends  of  the  fourth  visceral  arches  below 
the  tuberculum  impar.  The  groove  on  its  anterior  aspect  is 
the  forward  continuation  of  the  pit  which,  deepening  and 
branching,  gives  rise  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  anterior 
prominence  is  the  furcula  which  gives  rise  to  the  epiglottis 
and  ary^-epiglottic  folds,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the 
pyriform  sinuses  (fourth  internal  cleft).  The  thyreoid  car- 
tilage is  considered  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  fourth  arch, 
while  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  those  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  are  but  specializations  of  the  bronchial 
diverticulum.  This  view  in  reference  to  the  thyreoid  carti- 
lage is  not,  however,  accepted  by  all. 

The  only  reliable  landmarks  which  can  be  used  as  guides 


in  determining  the  <irigin  of  any  fistula  or  tumor  are  those 
Ntructurcs  which  arc  present  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  arches.  Tlwse  HtructiircH  are  the  axial  nerve  and  artery. 
Of  these,  the  nerves  are  the  m<ire  important,  since  they  are 
less  Huhject  to  great  changes,  'i'he  arteries  are  not  ro  use- 
ful for  the  H'ason  that  the  first  and  second  primarv  arches 
disappear;  the  third  becomes  the  internal  carotid;  the 
fourth  oil  llie  left  an<l  right  sides,  respectively,  become  the 
aorta  and  the  innominate  artery. 

.More  jiersisteni  in  their  original  form,  howctver,  are  the 
nerves.  'I'he  trigeminus  siip|)lies  the  first  arch,  the  facial 
the  second  arch,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  the  third  arch,  and 
the  superior  laryngeal  the  fourth  arch. 

The  skeletal  and  muscidar  layers  have  a  very  slight  im- 
portance in  this  respec^t,  since  their  development  succee<ls 
the  closure  of  the  clefts.  They  cons(!<juently  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  fistula  <»r  tumor,  when-as  the  nerves  and 
arteries,  being  of  an  (iarlier  formation,  are  more  persistent 
in  their  original  I'oursc,  arnl  consc()iK;ntly  n)ore  useful  as 
landmarks. 

We  are  also  to  remember  the  relation  which  the  tumors 
of  the  third  external  cleft  bear  to  the  thymus  gland.  Their 
close  relation  to  the  thymus  gland  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  ventral  limb  of  the  third  internal  cleft,  from  which  the 
thymus  is  develoj)ed,  is  closely  united  with  the  corresponding 
external  cleft  in  the  fundus  pra^cervicalis.  The  subsequent 
growth  of  the  foetus  and  the  descent  of  the  heart  displace 
these  tumors,  together  with  the  thymus  gland,  from  the  neck 
to  the  mediastinum.  Such  tumors  as  exist  in  the  mediasti- 
num, dermoid  in  character  and  in  close  relation  with  the 
thymus,  are  to  be  considered  as  originating  in  the  third 
cleft.  As  before  stated,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck 
we  have  the  meso-branchial  space  of  His,  bounded  laterally 
by  the  opercular  processes  of  the  hyoid  arch,  above  by  the 
union  of  the  opercular  processes  at  the  hyoid  bone,  and  be- 
low by  the  thoracic  wall  which  advances  as  a  triangular  fold 
between  them. 

Should  any  failure  in  union  of  the  opercular  processes 
with  the  thoracic  wall  or  obliteration  of  the  cervical  sinus 
of  one  or  other  side  occur,  a  fistula  or  tumor  will  result, 
which,  with  the  descent  of  the  heart,  will  be  displaced  morje 
and  more  toward  the  incisura  sterni.  Tumors  situated  in 
the  median  line  or  laterally,  having  the  relations  of  the  sec- 
ond arch  above  and  the  third  below ,  belong  to  the  sinus  cer- 
vicalis. 

Belonging  to  this  class  of  branchiogenic  tumors,  and  situ- 
ated exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  in  the  infrahyoid 
region,  I  have  two  cases  to  report : 

Case  I. — A.  Z.,  eight  years  of  age,  female.  Admitted  to  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out-patient  Department,  November,  188.o. 
There  is  no  family  history  of  congenital  defects,  none  of  tuber- 
culosis, or  syphilis.  She  has  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
would  not  have  entered  the  hospital  but  for  the  tumor. 

Her  mother  has  noticed  since  birth  a  small  tumor  just  above 
the  incisura  sterni  and  in  the  median  line.  It  ha-s  continued  to 
enlarge  slowly,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the  size  of  a  lime, 
5x6  ctm. 

Examination. — The  patient  is  a  healthy,  well-nourished  child, 
with  no  congenita]  defects  other  than  the  one  above  mentioned. 
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In  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  incisura  sterni,  is 
a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  lime,  5x6  ctm.  It  is  movable  upon 
the  subjacent  tissues  and  apparently  does  not  extend  to  any  great 
depth.  There  is  an  indistinct  fluctuation  in  the  tumor.  It  is 
insensitive  and  j^ives  her  no  pain.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  is 
movable  and  unaltered. 

Operation. — Usual  antisepsis.  Removal  by  a  vertical  incis- 
ion through  the  skin,  and  enucleation  of  the  cyst  entire.  The 
enucleation  is  easily  accomplished.  There  were  no  dense  ad- 
hesions. It  was  situated  between  the  sterno-thyreoid  muscles 
laterally  and  the  deep  fascia  covering  the  trachea  posteriorly. 
Primary  union.     Aseptic  course. 

Microscopical  Examination. — The  contents  are  fluid,  and 
consist  of  cholesterin  crystals,  fat,  fatty  granules,  epithelial 
cells,  and  a  few  hairs.  Sections  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  show 
that  it  is  covered  with  fatty  epithelial  cells.  The  wall  itself  con- 
sists of  several  layers  of  pavement  epithelium,  beneath  which 
more  or  less  pyriform  or  cuboidal  cells  are  seen.  Finally,  a  layer 
of  indistinctly  rounded  epithelial  cells  is  seen  just  beneath  the 
connective  tissue  forming  the  capsule.  The  capsule  is  composed 
of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  rich  in  elastic  fibers  and  vascular  in 
the  deeper  portion.  In  its  outline  it  is  distinctly  irregular  just 
below  the  epithelial  layer.  Sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles 
are  present,  but  sweat  glands  are  wanting. 

Case  II. — D.  M.,  aged  twenty-nine,  coachman,  admitted  to 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  February  24.  1890. 

Family  History.  —  No  tumors  or  congenital  deformities 
were  known. 

Personal  Hiitory. — Has  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Denies 
all  venereal  disease.  Is  a  slight  drinker.  His  present  trouble  has 
existed  since  birth.  At  birth  the  tumor  was  scarcely  noticeable. 
It  has  never  given  him  the  slightest  trouble,  but  has  slowly  in- 
creased in  size.     In  the  last  five  years  it  has  doubled  in  size. 

I/xamination. — A  tumor  is  present  in  the  neck,  extending 
from  the  symphysis  menti  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  epi- 
sternal  notch.  It  is  nearly  round  and  as  large  as  a  very  large 
orange.  It  fluctuates  very  distinctly  and  is  apparently  not  tense- 
ly filled  with  fluid.  The  skin  is  not  adherent.  The  tumor  can 
be  moved  in  all  directions,  but  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  thy- 
reoid cartilage. 

Operation.,  March  1,  1890  (Dr.  McBurney). — Usual  antisejisis. 
Median  incision  (five  inches).  Superficial  tissues  are  vascular. 
A  distinct  capsule  covers  it,  which  is  composed  of  several  layers 
of  connective  tissue  not  passing  completely  around  the  tumor. 
It  is  a  single  cyst,  and  there  were  no  points  of  attachment  ex- 
cept one,  well  to  the  left,  passing  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscle  close  to  but  not  involving  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Suture  of  the  skin  with  silk.  Drainage,  Absorbent  dressing. 
Course  aseptic.  Primary  union.  Discharged  cured  March  12, 
1890. 

Microscopical  Examination  (Dr.  Freeman,  of  the  Pathologi- 
cal Department  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons).— The 
fluid  within  the  cyst  is  viscid,  brownish  white,  and  is  composed 
of  fat  droplets,  irregular  masses  of  orange-colored  pigment, 
chlolesterin  crystals,  and  numerous  spindle-shaped  bodies  with- 
out structure,  resembling  corpora  amylacea.  The  oval  bodies 
vary  in  length  from  1  to  4  millimetres.  "With  an  oil-immersion 
lens  one  can  see  that  they  are  lamellated  around  a  central  por- 
tion. They  do  not  show  the  reaction  of  lime  salts,  neither  do 
they  react  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  amyloid  bodies.  I  consider 
them,  however,  amyloid  bodies. 

Cyst  of  the  Neck. — An  oval  tumor  measuring  twelve  inches  (4 
dcm.)  in  its  greatest  circumference.  It  consists  of  a  single  large 
cavity  surrounded  by  a  thin  wall,  varying  in  thickness  from  a 
twenty-fifth  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  (1  to  2  mm,). 

The  cvst  wall  connistsof  connective  tissue  in  which  are  some 


collections  of  fairly  circumscribed  lymphoid  tissue.  At  one 
point  a  hning  membrane  is  found,  consisting  of  a  thin  layer  of 
squamous  epithelium,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  lined  with 
columnar  cells. 

I  have  also  to  report  two  cases  situated  in  the  lateral 
region  of  the  neck  and  belonging  to  the  second  cleft. 

Case  1, — John  L.,  aged  twenty-one,  admitted  to  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  Out-patient  Department,  June,  1885.  Family 
history  is  good.  So  far  as  the  patient  knows,  there  have  been 
no  deformities  in  his  family.  He  has  always  been  in  good 
health.  There  is  no  history  of  venereal  disease.  The  heart  and 
lungs  are  normal.  His  present  trouble  has  existed  for  eleven 
years  to  his  certain  knowledge.  It  has  never  given  him  the 
slightest  trouble.     Of  late  years  it  has  grown  steadily  larger. 

Examination. — Below  the  ear  and  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  there  is  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange. 
The  skin  over  the  tumor  is  movable.  The  contents  seem  to  be 
thin  and  fluid.  Fluctuation  is  distinctly  felr.  It  appears  to  be 
attached  deeply,  but  is  movable  superficially.  There  is  no  heat 
or  redness  present.  Except  that  the  history  points  to  a  con- 
genital origin,  it  might  be  easily  taken  for  a  cold  abscess. 

Operation. — Incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  capsule  of  the  tumor  is  exposed 
on  its  anterior  aspect.  Anteriorly  and  laterally,  the  attach- 
ment to  the  surrounding  tissues  is  very  slight.  Above,  it  is 
easily  enucleated.  Internally  the  capsule  is  closely  attached 
to  the  digastric  muscle  (posterior  belly)  and  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone.  Below,  it  lies  upon  but  is  not  intimately 
adherent  to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein.  The 
capsule  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  tissue  apparently,  and 
at  no  point  are  saepta  passing  from  the  capsule  to  the  surround- 
ing parts,  except  to  the  styloid  process.  Healing  of  the  wound 
by  first  intention.     Xo  drainage. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Contents  are  fluid,  composed 
of  cholesterin  crystals,  fat,  fatty  granules,  and  epithelial  cells. 
Section  of  the  wall  shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  a  loose  connective 
tissue,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  distinct  corium,  papillary 
layer,  rete  mucosum,  and  epidermis  are  found.  Sebaceous  and 
sweat  glands  here  and  there  were  present,  and  in  some  sections 
were  seen  a  few  hair  follicles. 

Case  II. — Male,  aged  forty,  Roosevelt  Hospital  Out-patient 
Department,  single,  Irish,  January  5,  1890.  The  patient  states 
that  he  has  been  a  perfectly  healthy  man.  When  younger,  he 
suffered  from  a  venereal  disease  of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  un- 
certain. The  present  trouble  has  existed  for  more  than  four  or 
five  months. 

Present  Condition — There  is  a  tumor  situated  just  below  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walmit.  It  is  somewhat  movable,  and 
is  apparently  a  soft  but  solid  tumor.  No  fluctuation  can  be  ob- 
tained.    Its  attachments  seem  to  be  in  the  depth. 

Operation  (Dr.  A.  B.  Johnston,  Out-patient  Department  of 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital;. — Incision  over  the  tumor  and  parallel 
to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  enucleation  is  easily  accom- 
plished upon  the  external  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  lies  behind 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  to 
which  and  to  the  pharynx  it  is  more  closely  attached  than  else- 
where. The  stylo-pharyngeus  and  glosso-pharyngeai  nerves  are 
upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tumor,  as  well  as  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein. 

Antiseptic  dressing  ;  drainage ;  aseptic  course ;  primary 
union. 

Microscopical  Examination  (Professor  Prudden,  of  tlie  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeon.s). — Compound  cyst  from  the 
neck. 
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Specimen  coiiHiHtH  iHrj^ely  of  u  ciniiter  of  tliiek-wttllod  oyHts, 
tho  liir(,'ir<t  tihtint  two  ctiii.  in  diametor.  Tlioso  rvsts  aro  Joim-d 
lo^jolluT  l>y  a  lodrto  cdnnfctivi'  tissuo,  while  lu-t  ween  ami  aiioiit 
tlieni  are  m-iitU'retl  sovoral  Hinall  lyin|>liatir  nodes. 

Tlie  wailH  of  tlie  cyHtn  ('unnist  of  an  external  la>er  nf  deii-^c 
(•..niiiM-tive  tissue,  inside  of  wliieli  in  n  layer— Honietiines  thin, 
Hoiiu'tiiiu's  thii-k-of  lyinplialic  tissue.  This  lymphatic  tissue  in 
sonu-  parts  of  the  cyst  wall  is  ditliise,  in  other  parts  is  massed, 
forming  well-iK-tineil  lympliatie  iiodides.  The  eysts  are  in 
places  without  a  distinct  celhdar  lining',  hut  over  the  j;ri-aler 
portion  of  the  surface  there  is  present  a  tlistinci  aiul  well-marked 
layer  of  lamellated  epithelium.  This  is  in  part  sipnimous  and 
in  part  ciliated  on  the  free  surface. 

From  the  structure  and  sittiation  of  these  cysts  1  shonhl 
nnike  the  amitomical  dia(,Miosis  of  cyst  formed  from  the  persistent 
remnant  of  tlic  emhryoiial  ^'ill-cleft. 

1  here  show  to  the  .society  two  exceedinj;ly  hnndsonie 
(h;i\\in<;s  »»f  this  tumor,  made  l»y  Dr.  IVmldeii,  whidi  Ik- 
Ims  :illowed  me  t<>  show  hefore  puMication  of  this  pallm 
K>ijic:il  specimen  in  Ills  hook.  Of  these  tumors,  I  l>elie\e. 
from  their  situation  and  relations  to  the  siirroundini;  parts, 
as  well  as  from  their  microscopical  examinations,  that  tlie 
first  and  third  are  due  to  the  imperfect  ohliteration  of  the 
sinus  corvicalis  alone.  The  fourtli  I  consider  a  mnltilociilar 
cystoma,  with  an  increased  ufrowth,  nodular  and  dilTuse,  of 
lymphatic  tissue  about  the  capsules  of  the  cysts.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  tlie  internal  cleft  at  the  line  of  the  second 
hrancliial  arch  (Kahl's  Kiemenijaucf),  or  of  this  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  sinus  cervicalis  (the  second  external  cleft).  The 
third  is  a  unilocular  cyst«)ina,  hut  of  the  same  origin. 

Tumors  or  fistuhe  belongina;  to  the  third  cleft  should 
have  the  ijlosso-pharyngeal  nerve  above  them,  and  the  supe- 
rior larvmjeal   nerve  below,  when  they  are  situated  in  their 
neitrhborhood.     When  this  is  not  the  case,  they  should  be 
in  close  relation  to  the  carotid  or  thymus  gland.     Of  the 
tumors  operated  upon  in  the  neck,  so  few  have  been  studied 
and  operated  upon  with  any  other  idea  than  their  removal 
that  they  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  this  cleft,  since  their 
anatomical  relations  have  been  entirely   overlooked.     The 
situation  alone  of  a  tumor  in  the  neck  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  many  to  have  reported  it  as  belonging  to  one 
or  other  cleft  according  to  its  distance  from  the  inferior 
maxilla  or  from  the  sternum.     Their  relations  to  the  few 
impt)rtant  landmarks  in  the  neck  have  been  so  obviously 
neglected  that,  from  an  embryological  point  of  view,  it  is 
safe  to  exclude  them  until  more  careful  dissections  have 
been  made.     Tumors,  however,  occurring  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  show  a  close  relationship  to  the  tliynms  gland. 
The  fact  that  they  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  mediastinum 
may  be  explained  by  the  changes  which  the  thymus  under- 
goes in  its  development  and  subsequent  atrophy.      As  there 
is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  of 
Hassell   are   derivatives  from   the   epidermic  layer  of  the 
third  external  cleft  in  the  fundus  pra?eervicalis,  it  will  not 
be  beyond  a  probable  belief  that,  should  the  fundus  pr«- 
cervicalis  not  be  erased,  as  normally  is  the  case,  a  dermoid 
tumor  will  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  thymus  gland, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  mediastinum  and  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  thyreoid  cartilage. 

The  cases  described  by  Waldeyer,  Cordes,  Lebert,  and 


(lorden  may  bo  looked  upon  aa  tiimorH  probably  developed 
much  higher  in  the  neck  originally,  and  as  having  descended 
later  ill  the  development  of  the  embryo,  since  the  region  of 
the  neck  is  the  classical  region  for  congenital  tumors  due  to 
incomplete  ohlitt-ratioii  of  the  <deftH.  Such  irases  as  \'ir- 
cliow's,  I'oiisistiiig  of  a  major  cyst  with  the  products  of  an 
epidermic  investment  and  Kumller  cyHtH  lined  with  a  ciliated 
('pit helium,  as  well  as  Slilling's  ("a.se,  in  which  a  cyst  lined 
with  ciliated  epithelium  and  mucoiiK  glands  existed  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum  (apparently  a  combination  of  portions 
of  the  res]»iratory  tract  and  dermoidal  remnins),  are  aH  yet 
simply  wanting  in  satisfactory  explanation. 

Such  cases,  however,  as  W'aldeyer's,  wlien^  a  single  large 
dermoid  cy.st  existed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  comjiresH- 
ing  the  right  lung,  and  was  attached  by  a  pedicle  of  <-on- 
nective  ti.ssue  containing  a  branch  of  the  inferior  thyreoid 
artery,  two  or  more  veins  from  the  inferior  thyreoid  veins, 
and  a  mass  of  thyre(»id  tissue  which  extended  to  the  thy- 
reoid gland  itself,  certainly  speak  in  favor  of  the  cervical 
origin  of  some  of  these  tumors. 

Tumors  congenital  in  origin  and  derived  from  the  third 
external  cleft  should  have  a  close  relationship  with  the  thy- 
nms  gland,  and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  mediastinum 
anticum. 

The  fourth  cleft  is  excluded  from  the  fistuhe,  as  it  is 
separated  by  a  well-marked  amount  of  mesoderm  from  the 
sinus  cervicalis.  Though  dermoidal  tumors  may  arise  from 
the  fourth  cleft,  still  we  know  nothing  about  them  positive- 
ly. It  is  probable  only  that  they,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
third  cleft,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mediastinum.  The 
branchiogenic  tumors  of  the  neck  are  to  be  referred  to  epi- 
thelial deposits  remaining  in  the  clefts  after  their  apparent 
closure.  Their  appearance  at  birth  or  in  early  life  is  an 
important  factor  in  their  diagnosis  when  it  is  present. 

The  epithelial  or  endothelial  tissue  may  remain,  how- 
ever, without  giving  any  evidences  of  its  presence  until 
some  unknown  irritation  late  in  life  causes  its  increased 
growth.  This  is  of  .sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  for  us 
to  say  that  practically  for  these  cases  our  only  certain  diag- 
nostic means  rests  with  the  microscopic  examination. 

In  looking  up  the  cases  which  have  been  so  far  exam- 
ined microscopically,  I  find  that  the  capsule  is  composed 
of  a  loose  or  dense  fibrous  tissue,  more  or  less  vascular  and 
in  some  cases  made  up  largely  of  an  adenoid  tissue  and 
lymph  follicles.  The  epithelium  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
stratified  and  fiat,  19-5.  In  the  minority  of  cases  it  is 
cylindrical  or  ciliated  (Monod,  Dubar,  Richard).  In  some 
cases  both  varieties  have  been  present  (Newman  atid 
Baumgarten,  Gluck,  Richard,  and  Anger). 

The  fiat  epithelium  may  be  stratified  alone  or  exist  in 
several  layers  with  a  deeper  layer  of  pyriform  and  irregu- 
lar cells,  or  with  a  rete  Malpighii  and  papillae  below  it. 
Virchow  has  found  sebaceous  glands ;  Landeta,  lanugo 
hair  and  hair  follicles  ;  Lannelongue,  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands  and  hair  follicles.  The  flat  epithelium  on  a  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed  rete,  with  papillae,  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands,  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  sinus  cervicalis. 
A  cylindrical  and  ciliated  epithelium  with  a  wall  of  loose 
or  dense  fibrous  and  adenoid  tissue  refers  to  an  internal 
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cleft.  Where  both  varieties  exist,  the  tumor  is  the  result 
of  the  rupture  between  the  internal  and  external  cleft  and 
the  closure  of  the  ends.  Yet  too  much  reliance  can  not  be 
placed  upon  the  variety  of  epithelium  alone.  Posner  has 
shown  that  the  epithelial  mucous  membranes  of  ectodermal 
origin,  as  well  as  tissue  doubtless  of  ento-  or  mesodermal 
origin,  may  completely  undergo  keratinization — i.  e.,  cornifi- 
cation. 

Studies  in  the  histology  of  the  larynx  show  us  that  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  the  same  changes  exist 
in  pachydermia  laryngis.  That  a  carcinoma  should  develop 
upon  a  mucous  surface  constantly  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
that  pachydermia  may  be  a  precancerous  condition,  just  as 
Butlin  and  Schwimmer  have  shown  in  reference  to  leuco- 
placia  lingualis,  will  not  strike  one  as  extraordinary.  Such 
a  metaplasia  exists  in  branchiogenic  tumors,  and  such  have 
been  their  ultimate  results. 

The  contents  may  be  serous,  mucous,  or  atheromatous. 
Yet  any  combination  of  these  may  exist,  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  mucous  or  fatty  degeneration  takes 
place  in  the  epithelial  cells.  Exceptionally,  the  contents 
may  consist  of  blood  coagula  (Campenon),  or  of  fluid  blood 
(Gluck). 

Commonly  these  tumors  are  cystic  and  unilocular,  yet 
three  cases  have  been  described  as  multilocular  (Lucke,  Zahn, 
and  Richard). 

The  secondary  changes  occurring  within  these  tumors 
are  quite  varied. 

Suppuration  has  been  described  in  two  cases  of  Richard's 
and  one  of  Senn's,  in  which  the  epithelial  character  of  the 
wall  and  the  presence  in  the  pus  of  epithelial  cells  were  of 
diagnostic  value. 

Volkmann  in  1882  had  seen  three  times  in  the  preced- 
ing ten  years,  in  the  superior  triangle  deep  between  the  mus- 
cles, carcinomata  which  were  connected  neither  with  the 
skin,  the  pharynx,  nor  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  cases 
no  other  carcinomatous  formations  had  existed.  These 
cases  he  ascribed  to  epithelial  deposits  left  in  persistent 
remnants  of  the  branchial  clefts. 

Brums  and  Richard  reported  three  cases. 

Quarry  Silcock,  in  an  article  entitled  Cystic  Epithelio- 
mata  of  the  Neck,  has  reported  three  cases. 

Regnault  has  reported  one  case  from  the  clinic  of  Pro- 
fessor Czerny,  and  classes  two  of  Professor  Langenbeck's 
cases  in  the  same  category. 

Reverdin  and  Meyer  {Revue  iiiedicale  de  la  Suisse  rom., 
viii,  p.  162)  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

Campenon  and  Gluck  have  described  particularly  those 
cases  where  the  contents  were  coagulated  or  fluid  blood. 

Campenon's  case  can  be  ascribed  to  a  trauma,  (xluck's 
case  was  due  to  ulceration  through  the  wall  of  the  common 
jugular  vein  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 

Moreover,  the  cyst  wall  is  often  very  vascular,  and  from 
its  capillaries  haemorrhages  may  occur  from  time  to  time 
within  the  tumor. 

Such  cases  where  the  blood  existed  in  small  quantity 
only  have  been  frequently  reported.  The  glands  within  the 
walls  of  the  tumor  may  lead  to  retention  cysts.  Zahn  in 
one  of  his  four  cases  found  a  multilocular  cyst,  in  the  walls 


of  which  many  small  cysts  were  present.     He  ascril^es  their 
formation  to  an  epithelial  germination. 

Samter  has  described  a  cystadenoma  as  developing  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  cyst  wall,  and  has  written  of  such  tu- 
mors under  the  name  of  atypical  lymphangeio-adenocys- 
toma. 

Roth,  in  a  case  of  branchiogenic  flstula  in  which  cylin- 
drical, ciliated,  and  flat  epithelium  covered  the  wall,  found 
thirteen  gland  ducts  which  were  lined  with  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium. The  acini  belonging  to  these  ducts  were  covered 
by  a  cuboidal  epithelium. 

Ribbert  found  in  an  incomplete  external  fistula  numer- 
ous branching  canals  in  which  he  obtained  and  examined 
twenty  transverse  sections.  Their  epithelium  was  cylindri- 
cal, irregular,  and  rounded,  and  bore  upon  its  free  surface 
sometimes  one  or  more  cilia  to  each  cell.  Such  cases  may 
easily  explain  the  cysts  found  in  the  walls  of  these  tumors 
as  well  as  their  multilocular  character. 

With  any  variety  there  may  be  an  increased  amount  of 
adenoid  tissue  within  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  This  may  be 
diffuse  or  localized  in  masses. 

Lastly,  we  have  as  a  variety  the  teratoma,  the  foetus  in 
fostu,  the  parasitic  foetus  in  a  closed  cervical  sinus. 

Tumors  appearing  in  the  submental  and  submaxillary 
triangle  have  been  often  described  and  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  branchiogenic  tumors.  Such  are  the  tumors  which 
appear  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  in  their  further 
growth  in  the  submental  and  submaxillary  triangle. 

Though  described  under  the  name  of  the  ranula  supra- 
hyoidea,  they  are  due  neither  to  a  dilatation  of  the  duct  of 
the  sublingual  nor  submaxillary,  nor  are  they  of  branchio- 
genic origin  (von  Kostanecki  and  von  Mielecki). 

The  tuberculum  impar  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  do  not 
originate  in  the  arches,  but  in  a  space,  the  meso-branchial 
space  (His),  surrounded  by  the  first  two  arches. 

"  Dermoid  tumors  occurring  here  must  be  refen-ed  to  a 
time  when  in  front  of  the  tuberculum  impar  the  double  epi- 
thelial lamella  is  present,  at  which  time,  if  an  abnormal  ad- 
hesion exists  between  the  entoderm  and  ectoderm,  ectoder- 
mal tissue  will  remain  in  front  of  the  tuberculum  impar, 
giving  rise  to  a  tumor  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  fi-ont  of 
or  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  tongue  "  (von  Kostanecki  and 
von  Mielecki). 

Lancuta  has  described  three  such  cases  of  congenital 
tumors,  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  bounded  by  the  genio-hyoid  and  inylo-liyoid  muscles 
anteriorly  and  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  posteriorly.  They 
were  all  lined  with  pavement  epithelium  and  contained 
lanugo  hairs. 

Denonvilliers  diagnosticated  such  a  tumor,  situated  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  the  left  side,  the  size  of  a  tur- 
key's egg,  the  wall  of  which  contained  six  to  twelve  layers 
of  pavement  epithelium.  No  glands  or  hairs  were  pres- 
ent. Bryck,  Linhart,  Verneuil,  Giiterbock,  Despres,  Hof- 
mokl,  Combalat,  Barker,  and  J.  W.  Wright,  of  this  city, 
have  each  reported  similar  cases  in  this  region. 

M.  Buchez  has  reported  a  remarkable  congenital  defect 
in  this  region,  in  which  there  was  a  failure  in  union  of  the 
two  maxillary  branchia  and  a  large  suprahyoid  tumor,  the 
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si/.i>  of  H  (■(>(*iiaiuit,  fxtiMiiiiii);  from  the  Htcriiiiin  tu  tlic  up- 

\wr  lioidi-r  of  ilif  iiiti'iior  iiDixillary  j>roc»'ss»'N  <>l'  tlir  liisl 
itriinrhial  arclu's.  I'lif  Itiaiit'liia  wcit  widely  .si'|iiiiat('il 
from  oiif  aiiotluT.  ami  llu-  wall  of  the  <*yst  was  coiiiiiost'il 
of   iiiialtfi'cd  skill. 

Mole    iiitiTrstiiij^,  lio\sc\fi,   arc    the   cases   occmriii;;   in 
this  region  ami  haviiif^  u|ioii   their  cyst  wall  a  eiliHtfil  c|ii 
theliiiiii. 

Neiiiiiaiin  cvaiiiincil  a  case  of  coiiijeiiital  ifi'owtli  in  tlii' 
lloor  of  the  month,  which  hail  |iresse(|  the  toiiirn,.  upwanl 
and  hackwai'd,  and  which  measnred  two  and  a  half  centi- 
iiu'tres  hv  one  and  a  half  <'eiitimetres.  'i'he  cyst  wall  was 
composed  of  Hhrotis  tissue,  with  a  hyaline  huNenient  mem 
hrane,  upon  the  surface  of  which  ciliated  epithelinm  w.is 
found,  and  the  contents  were  a  viscid  titiid. 

This  tumor  he  ascril)es  to  the  persistence  of  a  portion 
of   the  ductus  excretorius  lini;ine  (Bochdaiek,  Jr.). 

l'.o(  hd.ilck.  in  dcscrihinj;  this  du(!t,  says  that  the  fora- 
men ca'cum  does  not  end  hiindly,  hut  in  a  canal  ten  to  fif- 
teen millimetres  loni;,  liaviny;  a  direction  downward  and 
hackwjird  towar<l  the  median  jjlosso-epiglottic  ligament. 

The  posterior  third  of  tins  duct  is  well  supplied  with 
«mall  nmcous  irlands.  and  sends  olf  one  or  more  lateral 
channels  downward  toward  the  tloor  of  the  mouth,  in  con- 
nection with  which  are  small  and  peculiar  glandular  coils, 
lined  with  a  ciliated  epithelium.  These  are  situated  in  the 
posterior  third  of  the  genio-hyot»lossi  muscles,  having  the 
length  of  one  to  ftmr  millimetres  and  the  width  of  a  half 
to  one  and  a  quarter  millimetre.  Their  secretion  is  a  glassy 
wiiite  or  reddish  mucus. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Bochdaiek,  Jr.,  after  finding 
vmall  cysts  in  the  tongue  due  to  this  cause,  said  at  that  time 
that  such  dilatations  might  he  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  cystic  tumors  called  ranula. 

(Jehe  has  also  described  a  case  similar  to  Neumann's, 
and  Dr.  John  H.  Hall  has  removed  such  a  tumor  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  sections  of  which  he  has  shown  the  au- 
thor. Belonging  to  this  variety  of  congenital  tumors  situ- 
ated in  the  tloor  of  the  mouth  and  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  1  have  an  interesting  case  to  report,  which  was  referred 
to  me  by  I)r.  Nicholas,  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  Out-patient 
Department  : 

M.  G.,  ajjcd  twenty-nine,  single,  male.  The  patient  states 
that  liis  grandfather  (paternal)  had  exactly  the  same  condition. 
In  no  other  member  of  his  family  have  any  such  tumors  been 
present.  His  mother  tells  him  that  at  birtii  he  had  a  small  tumor 
in  the  mouth,  bcn*?ath  the  tongue,  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  This 
tumor  has  never  inconvenienced  him  until  two  years  and  a  half 
jigo,  when  it  caused  him  much  trouble  in  eating  and  rendered 
his  speech  indistinct. 

Examination. — There  exists  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  a  tu- 
mor, the  size  of  a  Messina  orange,  which  is  filled  with  fluid,  and 
tlie  wall  of  which  appears  quite  thick.  It  is  situated  exactly  in 
the  median  line,  between  tiie  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-liyoid  mus- 
cles in  front,  and  genio-hyoglossi  muscles  behind.  The  tongue 
is  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  it  rests  upon  the  hard  and  soft 
palate.  The  body  of  the  interior  maxilla  is  a  large  one,  and 
is  obHqnely  united  to  the  ramus  to  accommodate  the  tumor. 
The  tumor  is  pyriform  in  shape,  extending  from  the  inferior 
maxilla  to  the  hyoid  bone,  with  its  point  at  the  hyoid,  between 


thu  f{enio-hyo({l(>HHi  mnHcloH.  it  is  upparently  luoHely  attached 
to  the  tiMsiu'M,  except  where  it  Ih  eovereil  by  iIk!  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  median  line. 

0/,rniHon. — IneiNion  from  HymphyHiH  nienti  to  the  hyoid 
lion. ,  with  two  lateral  ineiMioiiM  at  the  inferior  maxillary  l)order. 
The  diHseetioii  wan  carried  down  to  the  geiiio-byoid  nniseleH, 
w  hich  were  divided.  The  nae  w«h  expoHed  Upon  itH  anterior 
aspect.  It  wuH  easily  enucleated  from  between  the  two  genio- 
hyogjortsi,  an<l  in  no  place  whm  it  closely  atta<hed,  except  to  the 
niiicoiiN  mend>rane  of  the  mouth  in  the  median  line.  Here  it 
was  neeesHiiry  to  incise  the  mucous  membrane  in  order  tu  thor- 
oughly  remove  all  traces  of  the  Mac.  Sut\ire  of  tiie  nmcoiiH  mem- 
brane, mii.scles,  an<l  deeper  tiHsues  with  catgut.  Suture  of  skin 
w  itii  silk.     Draimige.     AHei)tie  course. 

M  irroMcopinil  I'Jxa  mi  nation  (by  Dr.  Freeman).  The  con- 
tents were  a  sero-sebaceous  fluid. 

The  cyst  wall  is  composed  of  connective  tis'^ue,  in  wiiicli  nu- 
merous collections  of  lymplioid  tissue  are  ftresent.  This  wall  is 
lined  with  a  thick  layer  (jf  s(|uamouH  epithelium,  beneath  which 
is  a  layer  of  cohnnnar  epithelium.  There  are  no  hair  follicles 
or  glands  present.  The  situation  of  this  tumor  between  the 
genio-hyoglo.ssi  muscles  in  the  floor  of  the  nioutii,  as  well  as  the 
microscopical  examination  which  shows  its  wall  to  be  composed 
(udy  of  a  (roimective  and  lymphatic  tissue,  cylindrical  and  squa- 
mous epithelinm,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
thyreoglossal  duct  rather  than  a  remnant  of  the  ectoderm.  The 
fact  that  a  squamous  ejtithelium  lines  the  wall  may  be  due  to 
the  metaplasia  which  may  exist  in  all  entodermal  or  ectodermal 
tissues.  Tlie  want  of  hairs,  hair  follicles,  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands,  and  of  a  more  or  le.ss  perfect  rete  mucosum,  exclude  to 
a  certain  extent  the  ectodermal  origin.  In  my  own  opinion,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  tumor  is  due  to  this  cause  than  to  any 
other. 

I  wish  to  report  here,  Mr.  President,  a  ca.se  of  pre-au- 
ricular  blind  external  fistula,  congenital  in  origin,  and  pre- 
senting some  interesting  points.  These  fistuhe  are  interest- 
ing not  only  as  embryological  curiosities,  hut  to  the  surgeon 
for  their  diagnosis.  They  may,  as  in  this  case,  offer  some 
difficulties  in  diagnosis  in  that,  being  inflamed  or  filled  with 
secretion,  they  appear  to  us  under  the  form  of  tumors  or 
abscesses. 

Betz,  Heusinger,  and  Schede  ascribe  these  pre-auricular 
fistulae  to  the  non-closure  of  that  portion  of  the  first  bran- 
chial cleft  not  used  in  the  formation  of  the  eai',  and  give  as 
a  proof  of  their  branchiogenic  origin  their  occurrence  with 
other  anomalies,  as  auricular  appendages,  fissures,  malforma- 
tions of  the  membrana  tympani,  cervical  fistulai,  etc.  His 
believes  their  origin  to  be  due  to  disturbances  of  a  second- 
ary nature  in  the  formation  of  the  external  ear. 

The  external  ear  is  a  derivative  of  the  first  external  cleft, 
whilst  the  internal  ear  is  a  derivative  of  the  first  internal 
cleft.  The  former,  represented  by  the  external  auditory 
canal  and  the  cartilages  of  the  auricle,  is  an  external  incom- 
plete fistula.  The  internal  ear,  represented  by  the  canalis 
musculo-tubarius  and  the  middle  ear,  is  an  incomplete  in- 
ternal fistula.  During  the  formation  of  the  external  ear 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  month  there  appear  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  first  cleft  six  tubercles.  Two  of  these  be- 
long to  the  first  arch — the  tuberculum  tragicum  and  the 
tuberculum  anterius.  One  is  a  connecting  piece  between  the 
first  and  second  arches,  the  tuberculum  intermedium.  Three 
of  these  belong  to  the  second  arch,  the  tuberculum  anthelicis, 
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the  tuberculiim  antitragicum,  and  the  lobule.  The  cleft  ex- 
tends within  these  prominences  and  is  continuous  between 
the  first  and  sixth  tubercles.  This  continuation  of  the  first 
cleft  is  soon  closed  by  the  growth  of  the  prominent  lateral 
border  of  the  first  arch  (Eckwulst),  which,  advancing  over 
the  sixth  tubercle,  unites  with  it.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
first  cleft  presents  at  first  five,  then  three,  incisurae  on  the 
border  of  the  fossa  angularis.  These  are  the  incisurte  an- 
terior, triangularis,  and  iutertragica.  By  continued  growth 
these  fissures  are  gradually  obliterated.  The  incisura  ante- 
rior is  at  first  represented  by  a  shallow  fossa  separating  the 
crus  helicis  from  the  crus  supratragicum.  The  crus  supra- 
tragicum  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  its  furthei'  development, 
and  finally  disappears.  Any  fistula  situated  in  front  of  the 
crus  helicis  can  not  be  due  to  an  imperfect  union  between 
the  helix  and  tragus,  but  must  be  due  to  a  secondary  mal- 
formation in  the  first  cleft. 

The  pre-auricular  fistulae  are  most  frequently  seen  one 
centimetre  in  front  of  and  above  the  tragus.  Schede  and 
Heusinger  have  reported  such  cases.  Virchow  has  reported 
one  in  which  the  fistula  was  found  just  beneath  the  ear, 
which  could  be  traced  to  the  pharynx,  into  which  it  opened. 
No  Eustachian  tube  was  present  in  this  case.  Roser  has 
reported  a  case  just  behind  the  eai-  and  communicating  ap- 
parently with  the  parotid  duct.  Besides  these  cases,  small 
fistulse  have  been  reported  by  many  as  occurring  to- 
gether with  supernumerary  auricles,  fissures,  and  auricular 
appendages. 

The  case  I  here  report  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  in 
that  we  have  a  fistula  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  ex- 
amined microscopically  and  found  to  be  composed  of  both 
the  interior  and  exterior  clefts  of  the  first  arch  : 

An  adult,  aged  twenty-one,  single.  Patient  states  that  he  has 
always  been  in  good  health,  and  that  in  no  member  of  his  family 
have  there  been  other  deformities.  He  states  that  he  has  been 
inconvenienced  in  a  slight  way  for  years  on  account  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sebaceous  matter  in  this  region  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  swelling  in  front  of  the  ear.  This  swelling  he  has  been 
able  to  reduce  by  pressing  out  its  contents.  Once  or  twice  it 
has  been  iniiamed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  him  some  con- 
cern. 

Examination. — lie  is  healthy  and  well-nourished.  Physical 
examination  is  negative.  There  exists  in  front  and  above  the 
tragus  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  a  small  red  elevation,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  depression.  On  pressure,  slight  and  severe, 
a  distinct  hard  cord  can  be  felt  beneath  the  slight  elevation,  the 
end  of  which  can  not  be  appreciated.  On  introducing  a  tine 
probe  into  the  opening  surmounting  the  elevation,  one  very  dis- 
tinctly appreciates  that  it  passes  without  force  in  a  direction 
downward  and  inward  for  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half, 
where  it  apparently  ends  in  a  blind  sac.  There  are  no  deformi- 
ties connected  witli  the  external  ear,  mouth,  nose,  pharynx,  or 
maxillary  bones.     No  congenital  defect  is  found  in  the  neck. 

Operation. — Removal.  This  was  accomplished  without  dif- 
ficulty, though  somewhat  tedious  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  being  able  to  secure  all  diverticula  which  might  be  present. 
The  tract  of  the  fistula  lay  behind  the  temporal  artery  and  in 
front  of  the  ti-agus,  and  extended  inward  and  downward. 
Aseptic  course.     Primary  union. 

Microscopical  Examination  (by  Dr.  R.  G.  Freeman). — Tlje 
specimen  was  cylindrical  in  shape,  containing  a  central  lumen 
or  canal.     At  the  external  end  was  a  trumpet-shaped  opening 


into  the  cavity.  It  was  cut  completely  into  serial  sections  so 
that  every  part  could  be  preserved  and  examined.  The  externa 
fourth  was  cut  longitudiuaiiy  ;  thej  internal  three  fourths  were 
cut  transversely.  Tiie  sections  through  the  external  fourth 
show  that  the  central  cavity  or  lumen  is  lined  with  squamou.>< 
epithelium  covering  a  skin-like  structure  having  well-developed 
papillae,  some  hairs,  and  many  sebaceous  glands.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  third  of  this  tube,  that  part  of  the 
wall  corresponding  to  the  corium  contains  a  plate  of  cartilage 
which  extends  along  one  side  of  the  cavity  nearly  to  its  bottom. 
This  cartilage  is  situated  outside  of  the  sebaceous  glands;  in 
structure  it  is  elastic  cartilage  like  that  of  the  ear.  At  about 
the  jimction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  tube  there  is 
a  much  more  extensive  growth  of  hair. 

The  papillae  here  are  nmch  longer  and  niore  irregidar,  some 
of  them  dividing  into  two  or  three  parts.  Here  also  the  cavity 
gives  off  lateral  short  branches  with  blind  extremities.  The 
cavity  finally  bifurcates,  ending  in  two  blind  pouches  lined  with 
skin-like  tissue,  having,  however,  but  slightly  developed  papilla& 
and  no  hair  follicles.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  but  before 
its  bifurcation,  a  stricture  is  found  such  as  can  be  seen  in  no 
other  part  of  the  specimen.  Going  out  from  the  cavity  is  a 
straight  and  narrow  tube  lined,  except  near  the  opening,  with 
cylindrical  ei)itheliuiu  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  How  this  accessory  tube  ends  can  not  be  determined^ 
since  it  is  cut  off.  The  cavity  of  the  whole  specimen  contains 
fat,  amorphous  material,  and  free  hairs. 

The  specimen,  then,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  simple  diverticulum 
ft-om  the  skin  of  the  face,  lined  with  -x  skin-like  structure  and 
supported  on  one  side  by  a  plate  of  ela-tic  cartilage ;  the  wall 
contains  hair  follicles,  very  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  but  no 
sudoriferous  glands.  Opening  from  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  is  a  passage  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  and  sur- 
rounded by  lymphoid  tissue. 

This  fistula,  Mr.  President,  I  consider  as  due  to  a  union 
of  the  internal  and  external  clefts  of  the  first  branchial  cleft, 
and  is  a  remnant  probably  of  that  portion  of  the  first  cleft 
which  was  not  used  in  the  formation  of  internal  and  externa! 
ear. 

A  full  description  of  the  microscopical  character  of  this 
case  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Freeman  in  a  separate  article. 

I  Avish  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  1  have  just  operated 
in  another  case  of  branchiogenic  tumor  of  the  neck  belong- 
ing to  the  second  cleft,  in  a  child  three  years  old.  As  soon 
as  the  microscopical  examination  is  completed,  the  history 
of  the  case  will  be  published. 

7  West  Thirty-first  Strket. 


THE   VARYING   SIGNIFICANCE   OF 
INTERMITTENT    ALBUMINURIA. 

REPORT   OF  AUTOPSY  OF  A    CASE* 

By  JOHN   WINTERS   BRANNAN,  M.  D., 

PHYSICIAN   TO   OUT-PATIENT-,    FRENCU    HOSPITAL  : 

ASSISTANT   IN   THE    NEUVOITS   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   VANDEKBILT   CXINIC, 

COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS   AND   SURGEONS. 

Until  within  very  recent  years  the  presence  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine,  if  at  all  constant,  or  recurring  at  short  in- 
tervals, was  taken  to  indicate  structural  change  in  the  kid- 
neys.    In  the  year  1878  Leube  (1)  described  what  he  called 
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"ph\i  allnmiiiiuria,"  or  HlltimiinuriH  in  heiiltliy  iii- 

dividiuilH.  <  )tlnT  olisrrvfis  liavc  rtuiliniHMl  liis  slat«'iii('iils, 
so  that  iiow  till'  pi'cHciicr  of  allniiniii  in  the  iiriiic  of  ii|>]iar 
I'litlv  lit'altliy  |u'rsoiiN  is  a  jLji'iicrally  accc|it»'(l  fait. 

\\  hat  is  till'  patholojry  ,,f  this  cotitlilioii  '.  Ihc  aiissM-is 
t<-  this  (|Ui'Slioii  ai»'  various.  This  <hit'S  not  stTin  strange 
^\  hrii  wf  iniisitUr  how  xaricti  arc  thf  ihroiics  ailvaini"!  as 
to  tlic  iiatholo^ical  si^niticanrc  nf  true  renal  allxiMiiniiria. 
I'l\»'n  tlif  |ihysioh>^y  of  the  normal  urinary  scirt-tion  is  still 
I  iM.ittt'r  of  (iisputc.  Senator  (•_')  and  T.  Lani;(;<)  have  l.ccn 
<ii!.jai;tMl  for  over  a  year  past  in  a  rather  airiinonioiis  lon- 
troversy  as  to  whether  the  fluid  in  the  jjlonierulus  of  the 
kidney  is  a  til(rat«>  or  a  secretion.  This  may  not  Huein  a 
very  important  (piestion,  and  yet  upon  its  answer  depends 
our  conception  of  the  nature  of  alhuminuria.  If  th(;  glom- 
erular tluid  is  a  tiltrate,  it  contains  alKumin  in  the  normal 
condition,  like  the  other  filtrates  of  the  hodv,  and  it  follows 
that  ulhumin  is  a  eonstituont  of  normal  urine.  If  the  tluid 
is  a  secretion,  then  the  i;lomerulus  must  have  the  selective 
power  common  to  all  secretini;  glands,  pcrmittini;  certain 
suhstafiii's  to  pass  throUi^h  its  epithelium  and  retaining 
others.  Without  enti'rinj;  into  a  discussion  of  this  vexed 
ipiestion,  I  will  i^ive  a  brief  statement  of  the  view  now  held 
hy  most  patholo<;ists.  The  epithelium  of  the  jrlomerulus 
in  the  normal  kidney  secretes  the  urinary  salts  and  water, 
hut  })revents  the  passaj^^e  of  albumin  from  the  blood  into  the 
urine.  If  this  ei)ithelium  suffers  in  any  way  in  its  nutrition, 
it  no  lonjyer  performs  part  of  its  function,  and  filtration  of 
the  albumin  takes  place.  Senator  (4)  believes  that  in  venous 
stasis  albumin  enters  the  urine  throui^h  the  tubules  also,  as 
the  epithelium  there  is  first  atfected  by  the  increased  press- 
ure. 

Such  beinjj  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  albumin. 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  general  conditions  which  call 
this  mechanism  into  play.  The  three  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  albuminuria  are  : 

1.  Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 
•2.  Changes  in  the  blood-pressure  or  rate  of  How. 
;l.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney. 
1.  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood. — Semmola  (5) 
is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  dyscrasic  or  haematogenic  origin 
of  Bright's  disease.  He  holds  that  albuminuria  is  generally 
due  to  a  dyscrasic  condition  of  the  albumins  in  the  blood. 
Whenever  these  albumins  become  capable  of  dialysis  they 
are  eliminated  from  the  system  by  all  the  emunctories,  but 
mainly  by  the  kidneys.  Such  albuminuria  is  unaccom- 
panied by  histological  alteration  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
glomeruli.  The  passage  of  these  diffusible  albumins  does, 
however,  cause  irritation  in  the  kidneys  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, leails  to  the  secretion  also  of  serum  albumin,  and 
eventually  to  structural  changes — nephritis.  He  shows  that 
the  chief  cause  of  an  excess  of  dialysable  albumin  in  the 
blood  is  deficient  activity  in  the  functions  of  the  skin.  We 
have,  then,  as  a  sequence — 1,  deficient  activity  of  the  skin ; 
2,  an  excess  of  diffusible  albumin  in  the  blood,  or  hetero- 
albuminaemia  ;  and  3,  albuminuria,  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  certain  length  of  time,  sets  up  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  kidneys.  Deficient  action  of  the  liver  may 
also  cause    hetero-albumin«mia.      Imperfect    digestion  of 


nIbuminouH  IxidicH  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  followed 
by  their  absorption  and  excretion  by  the  kidneys  in  the  un- 
changed slate.  An  excess  (»f  urea,  or  uric  acid,  or  the  oxa- 
lates, may  lead  t<>  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 

'2.  ('hiiiii/vs  in  the  lilontl  preHHiirv  or  /{ate  of  Flow.  —  .\1- 
bumin  appears  in  the  urine  when  there  is  diminution  of 
arterial  pressure  or  increased  venous  pressure  leading  to 
venous  stasis.  Increase  of  artcrriid  pressure  does  not,  as 
was  formerly  thought,  i-ause  albuminuria. 

:{.  Chanijes  in  the  Structure  of  the  Kidney. — 'I'he  Htruct- 
ural  change  may  affect  either  the  epithelium  of  th(!  glom- 
eruli and  tubules  (Senator)  or  the  blood  vcisscils  of  the  kid- 
ney. As  already  statc^l,  any  disorder  of  nutrition  of  the 
epithelium  will  allow  the  albumin  to  ()ass  through.  Such 
disordered  nutrition  may  be  due  to  either  of  the  causes  al 
ready  mentioned,  a  dyscrasic  (condition  of  the  blood,  or 
chang(!s  in  the  blood-pressure  or  its  rate  of  tlow. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  thus  run  over  the  various 
factors  of  pathological  albuminuria,  as  it  may  hel[)  us  in 
appre<*iating  the  varieties  of  the  intermittent  or  so-called 
functional  form. 

Intermittent  or  ''^Functional'"  Alhaminuria. — One  feat- 
ure characterizes  all  the  different  kinds  of  albuminuria  not 
obviously  dependent  on  organic  disease — namely,  intermit- 
tency  in  the  appearance  of  the  albumin  in  the  urine.  Hut 
pathological  albuminuria  is  also  intermittent,  especially  in 
the  mo.st  serious  form,  the  granular  kidney  ;  hence  this  sign 
alone  is  not  sufticient  for  a  positive  diagnosis.  This  will 
appear  in  one  of  my  cases  in  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  an  autopsy.  Many  cases  of  intermittent  albuminuria 
have  .several  elements  in  their  causation,  and  any  classifica- 
tion must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  following  is,  1 
think,  sufficiently  elastic  to  include  at  least  the  more  com- 
mon varieties : 

(  Hetero-albuininasmia. 

j  Digestive. 
Class  I.   Dyscrasic.      ^  Oxaluric. 

I  Hepatic. 

(^  Gouty. 

Class  n.  Mechanical.  \   ...       .'     .      ^     ,  , 

/  Albuminuria  of  adolescents. 

I  Mental  anxiety. 

Class  in.   Neurotic.    -<  Intellectual  effort. 

(  Excessive  physical  fatigue. 

1.  Dyscrasic. — Under  this  general  heading  we  may  in- 
clude the  early  stages  (before  structural  disease  has  resulted) 
of  all  those  dyscrasic  conditions  of  the  blood  described  by 
Semmola,  especially  hetero-albuminaemia.  In  some  cases 
the  digestive  system  seems  to  be  at  fault.  There  may  be 
oxaluria  with  high  density  of  urine  and  excess  of  urea  ac- 
companied at  times  with  traces  of  albumin.  Or  there  may 
be  congestive  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  catarrh ;  there 
is  stasis  in  the  portal  system,  the  skin  is  dry  and  jaundiced, 
and  some  bile  and  albumin  are  found  in  the  urine.  All 
these  phenomena  are  especially  apt  to  be  seen  in  gouty 
individuals. 

Haig  (6)  attributes  the  high-tension  pulse  so  often  noted 
in  these  cases  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  due  to 
deficient  action  of  the  skin.     The  albuminuria  following  a 
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cold  bath  may  be  thus  explained  by  the  interference  with 
the  functional  activity  of  the  skin.  Glycosuria  also  is  often 
accompanied  by  albuminuria  apparently  secondary  to  it. 

2.  Mechanical. — Cyclical  albuminuria  probably  belongs 
in  this  class,  though  some  observers  regard  it  as  digestive 
in  its  origin.  It  has  also  been  tenned  the  albuminuria  of 
adolescents,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period 
of  life.  It  is  generally  found  in  individuals  with  a  weak 
circulation  and  a  general  lack  of  tone.  Position  is  probably 
the  most  important  factor.  When  the  patient  rises  in  the 
morning  the  circulation  is  weaker  and  the  weight  of  blood 
resting  on  the  renal  veins  is  suddenly  increased.  Hence  we 
get  a  condition  of  venous  stasis,  and  albumin  appears  in  the 
urine,  usually  from  one  to  two  hours  after  breakfast.  If 
the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  until  the  afternoon,  the  albumi- 
nuria is  postponed  to  that  time.  When  he  is  up  and  about 
during  the  day,  the  albuminuria  gradually  ceases,  because  of 
the  stimulating  eifect  of  exercise  on  the  circulation.  Her- 
ringham  (7),  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  a  case  of  this 
kind,  found  that  there  was  no  constant  relation  between  the 
absolute  or  relative  amounts  of  urea  and  uric  acid  and  the 
albuminuria.  Diet  had  no  effect  whatever.  Microscopic- 
ally, there  were  no  casts,  but  plenty  of  leucocytes  and  some 
oxalate  crystals.  Heubner  (8),  who  has  observed  this  affec- 
tion in  three  sisters,  states  that  even  forced  movements  of 
the  body,  provided  the  patient  remains  in  the  recumbent 
position,  do  not  cause  the  albuminuria.  He  associates  it 
with  the  developmental  period  of  the  organism. 

3.  Neurotic. — In  these  cases  there  has  usually  been 
some  strain  of  the  nervous  system — such  as  passing  ex- 
aminations, in  which  there  is  the  combination  of  mental 
anxiety  and  intellectual  effort.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (9)  has 
seen  albuminuria  repeatedly  follow  political  speaking  in  an 
individual  who  at  other  times  was  entirely  free  from  it. 
Excessive  physical  exercise  may  also  be  followed  by  traces 
of  albumin  in  the  urine.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  neurotic 
albuminuria  are  probably  due  to  a  weakened  state  of  the 
renal  vaso-motor  centers,  causing  a  slowing  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  kidneys  with  venous  stasis.  Of  thirty-nine  cases 
of  "  albuminuria  without  obvious  disease,"  observed  by  Dr. 
Goodhart  (10),  seventeen  were  in  persons  of  a  markedly 
neurotic  temperament.  One  suffered  much  from  headache 
and  was  ''  highly  nervous  "  ;  another  had  had  convulsions 
in  childhood ;  two  others  had  Graves's  disease ;  another 
was  a  case  of  general  paralysis.  Dr.  Goodhart  suggests 
that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  a  visceral  flux,  comparable 
to  that  which  takes  place  about  the  surface  of  thejjhead  and 
neck  and  hands  of  the  neurotic  woman.  Perhaps  even  the 
surface  and  deep  parts  suffer  together  under  such  circum- 
stances. He  thinks  that  such  cases  support  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Allbutt  some  years  ago,  that  the  granu- 
lar kidney  seemed  sometimes  to  owe  its  origin  to,  or  date  its 
existence  from,  some  period  of  anxiety  or  worry.  The  tem- 
porary albuminuria  of  the  neurotic  may  possibly  furnish  ex- 
amples of  the  beginning  of  insidious  changes  in  the  kidney, 
which,  if  unchecked,  may  have  a  serious,  even  if  remote, 
ending. 

In  the  foregoing  classification  I  have  taken  no  account 
of   "  spurious  "  or  "  false  "  albuminuria,   which    originates 


in  the  urinary  passages  below  the  secreting  surface  of  the 
kidney. 

On  studying  the  varieties  of  "  functional  "  albuminuria 
it  is  evident,  1  think,  that  they  are  due  to  the  same  general 
conditions  that  are  active  in  the  production  of  pathological 
albuminuria.  The  dyscrasic  forms  are  all  caused  by  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  The  mechanical  form  or 
cyclical  albuminuria  may  be  referred  to  changes  in  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  kidneys.  The  neurotic  forms  may 
also  be  attributed  to  disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the 
kidneys.  And,  finally,  all  varieties  of  functional  albumi- 
nuria, unless  arrested,  will  ultimately  result  in  changes  of 
renal  structure.  Albuminuria  is  always  pathological ;  the 
nutritive  change  in  the  glomerular  epithelium  may  be  slight 
or  only  temporary,  but  none  the  less  it  is  not  a  normal  pro- 
cess. It  is  not  improbable  that  intermittent  albuminuria 
may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  small  localized  foci  of  nephri- 
tis. Lecorche  and  Talamon  (11)  believe  it  to  be  caused  by 
a  glomerulitis  limited  to  a  few  glomeruli  at  a  time. 

The  systematic  testing  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  proposed 
life  insurance  has  had  a  considerable  share  in  changing  our 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  albuminuria.  My  own  experience 
with  intermittent  albuminuria  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
cases  of  this  character.  In  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years  I  have  examined  -365  persons,  mostly  males,  for  life 
insurance.  Of  this  number,  54,  or  14*8  per  cent.,  had  more 
or  less  albumin  in  their  urine.  This  is  probably  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  would  be  found  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  same  fact  has  been  noted  in  England,  and  Dr. 
Rabagliati(12)  explains  it  by  saying  that  the  well-to-do 
who  apply  for  life  insurance  suffer  more  from  urinary  dis- 
eases than  the  ordinary  population,  mainly  because  well-to- 
do  people  eat  and  drink  too  much.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison,  I  examined,  a  few  years  ago,  the  urine  of  100 
consecutive  male  patients  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  Out- 
door Department.  In  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  did  I  find 
albumin  without  other  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  I 
have  also  recently  looked  over  the  histories  of  a  number  of 
private  patients  whom  I  had  treated  for  minor  ailments — 
such  as  lumbago,  dyspepsia,  lithaemic  conditions,  etc. 
There  was  a  record  of  the  examination  of  the  urine  in  35 
cases,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  but  two 
cases  was  albumin  found. 

One  of  the  two  cases  was  an  old  gentleman  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  probably  had  some  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  kid- 
ney. The  other  case  was  a  nervous  lithaemic  boy,  in  whose 
urine  I  at  times  found  a  trace  of  albumin,  associated  with 
crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  calcium.  His  albu- 
minuria may  have  been  cyclic  in  character,  but  at  that  time 
my  attention  had  not  been  called  to  this  phenomenon. 

The  average  age  of  the  other  thirty -three  patients  was 
but  thirty-one  years,  which  may  account  in  a  measure  for 
the  absence  of  albumin. 

Returning  to  the  fifty-four  cases  observed  among  appli- 
cants for  life  insurance,  forty-nine  were  at  the  time  thought 
to  be  cases  of  organic  disease,  and  in  five  the  albuminuria 
was  attributed  to  a  temporary  derangement  of  function. 
The  average  age  of  the  fifty-four  cases  was  forty-four  years. 
Of  the    forty-nine    organic    cases,    thirty-five    were    called 
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chronic  nepliritis,  one  Bubacutc  nophritiR,  four  albuminuriH 
aMsociHti'tl  N>itli  |)litliisi.s,  tlircc  all)Uiiiiiiuria  (lc|ii'ii<lrtit  mi 
glyoosuria,  and  si\  pt'iNistciit  allniiniiiiiria  of  iinccrtaiii 
cans*'.  'I'Ih>  su|>|m>s»'<I  "  fiiiu'tii>iuil  "  oimcs  I  will  ;;ivc  sumc- 
wlutt  ill  tiftail 

Cahk  I.—  Mr.  H.  W.,  hjiiikcr,  a^'otl  lifly-livi-,  livi-  licl  Ifii 
inrhos  imd  tliivo  (|uart(>rs  in  lu'iu'lit,  tuul  <)Ih>  liiiii(lr«'(l  aii<l  lilly- 
tliroo  poutulx  in  Wfi^rht.  IIo  lias  always  mjoviMJ  fnunl  lu-altli, 
with  tlu>  i>x«H-|ition  of  an  attat'k  of  f^ojit  in  tin-  liij^'  toi"  of  tlu' 
ri^ht  foot  fourteen  years  ago.  IHh  family  liiHtory  Ih  oxcelK'nt. 
lliH  pliysioal  eondition  Hceniod  perfect  until  I  exaiiiin(>d  his  iiriiu', 
ill  wliiidi  I  found  a  trace  of  ali>uiiiiii  l>y  both  the  heat  and  nitric- 
acid  tests.  The  .specilic  ^'ravity  was  ItUH;  there  were  id  casts 
or  epithelial  cells.  Taking;  iiiti)  account  his  personal  history  in 
connection  with  tlic  alhiimiiuiria,  1  made  the  di)i;,'nosis  of  j^'imty 
kidney.  lie  protested  that  he  had  never  ha<l  a  symptom  refera- 
ble to  any  such  disease,  and  thought  that  perhaps  the  alhiiminii- 
ria  niifrht  be  due  to  his  habit  of  eatiufj  three  raw  egffs  for  break- 
fast every  morniiiii.  I  was  rather  skejitical  as  to  the  v.iliie  of 
liis  sufTfjestion  (this  was  in  .Inly,  1(^85),  hut  told  him  to  j,'ive  up 
bis  raw  ei:>?s  and  come  and  see  me  again  in  a  few  moiitiis.  lie 
returned  in  the  foUowinjr  November,  and  his  urine  was  free 
from  albumin  then  and  on  several  subse<pient  occasions  when  I 
tested  it.      He  is  still  alive,  and  aj)parenfly  in  j^ood  health. 

'I'lii.s  case  answers  perfectly  to  Seininola's  description  of 
albuuiinuria  followiiif;  lietero-albuininjcinia.  The  i>'outy 
taint  present  was  undoubtedly  an  iinj)ortant  factor  in  the 
imperfect  ditj^estitui  of  the  e<;i;s.  W  hetlier  the  albumin  in 
the  urine  was  the  unchanged  Qgg  albumin  or  serum  albumin 
I  have  no  means  of  deciding.  At  all  events,  the  renal  irri- 
tation had  not  apparently  gone  so  far  as  to  set  up  ne- 
phritis. 

Case  II. — Mr.  J.  L.,  hat  raercbant,  aged  twenty-si.x,  of  fair 
physique.  Personal  and  family  history  excellent.  E.xamination 
of  the  urine  showed  about  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  albumin,  the 
specific  gravity  was  1022,  and  area  and  urates  were  in  excess. 
Later  tests  gave  no  albumin,  but  a  continuance  of  the  high  spe- 
cific gravity  and  excess  of  urea.  On  the  last  examination  albumin 
was  absent,  the  specific  gravity  was  1'030,  and  quantitative 
analysis  gave  thirty-three  grammes  of  urea  in  the  twenty-four 
hours'  urine. 

This  case  also  apparently  belongs  to  the  dyscrasic  class 
of  intermittent  albuminuria.  Whatever  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  glomeruli,  it  is  probable,  from  the  amount 
of  urea,  that  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Cask  III. — H.  D.,  ship-captain,  aged  thirty-nine,  apparently 
in  robust  health.  Family  and  personal  history  negative.  A  faint 
trace  of  albumin  was  found  by  both  tests  in  the  urine.  The 
specific  gravity  was  1"020;  there  were  no  casts.  He  stated  that 
he  had  had  no  sleep  at  all  the  night  previous,  being  busily  en- 
gaged in  loading  his  ship.  Subsequent  examinations  of  the  urine 
were  negative. 

Case  IV. — M.  L.,  physician,  twenty-nine  years  old,  slender 
and  of  rather  nervous  temperament.  Record  perfect,  except 
the  death  of  his  father  from  Bright's  disease  at  sixty-one  years 
of  age.  On  examining  the  urine,  I  found  a  trace  of  albumin  bv 
the  heat  test  only.  The  specific  gravity  was  1"022.  He  was 
much  surprised  when  I  informed  him  of  the  fact,  as  he  had  often 
examined  his  urine  himself  with  negative  result.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  hard  mental  work  recently, 
but  was  not  conscious  of  any  unusual  fatigue.     I  made  repeated 


testH  afterward  of  the  urine,  bnt  failed  to  discover  any  albumin. 
I  therefore  accepted  the  risk,  though  with  considendile  mis- 
giving, riiis  was  in  Sc|iteniber,  iHHd,  and  he  still  appears  to 
be  in  excellent  health,  in  spite  ol  inceHHunt  work  in  Ids  profes- 
sion. 

('awes  ill  and  I  \'  probably  reprcHent  the  neurotic  type 
of  trannitory  albtiininuria.  The  patb<dogy  of  this  type  is 
not  very  (dear,  and  in  this  if  may  be  said  to  prove  its  title 
to  be  chiHsed  with  other  neuroscH. 

My  next  cane  is  more  complete  than  those  preceding, 
in  that  the  (dinical  (discrvatioii  is  suj>j)lcnu'iitcd  by  p<)St- 
nioitein  examination. 

Cask  \'. — Mr.  .1.  T.,  c<»mniiHsion  merchant,  aged  forty-one, 
of  unusually  tine,  healthy  appearance.  He  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  three  pounds.  The  family 
history  was  excelhnt.  There  had  been  no  ])revioiis  illness,  nor 
were  there  any  present  syniptoms  of  disease.  Physical  exami- 
nation was  negative.  I  examined  his  urine  with  great  care,  as 
he  reported  that  albumin  had  once  been  found  in  it.  Of  eight 
specimens  examined  during  a  period  of  six  months,  seven  were 
absolutely  normal  in  every  way,  while  in  one  there  was  a  faint 
trace  of  albumin,  only  evident  on  filtering  the  urine  and  by  the 
heat  test.  The  s))ecific  gravity  varied  from  I'OIH  to  1'024.  At 
that  time  (the  summer  of  1886)  I  was  not  in  tlie  habit  of  meas- 
uring tlie  amount  of  urea  present  iifthe  twenty-four  hours'  urine, 
relying  upon  the  specific  gravity  as  an  indication  of  the  elimina- 
tive  powers  of  the  kidney.  There  were  no  casts  of  any  kind. 
In  November,  188(i,  this  man  committed  suicide  by  morphine, 
after  insuring  his  life  in  various  companies  for  a  very  large 
amount. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  his  death  were  such  that  a 
post-mortem  was  required,  and,  fortunately,  it  was  made  by  an 
expert  pathologist.  Dr.  W.  W.  Gannett,  of  Boston.  The  record 
of  the  autopsy  is  as  follows:  Body  large,  well  developed,  well 
nourished.  Brain  and  heart  normal.  Lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys 
all  show  excess  of  blood.  Aorta  showed  in  intima  numerous 
opaque,  yellow,  elevated  patches  and  calcareous  plates. 

A] icroHCopic  Examination. — Kidney:  marked  vascular  injec- 
tion of  glomeruli.  Epithelium  of  convoluted  tubules  contained 
a  small  amount  of  fat  in  minute  but  distinct  drops.  The  glome- 
rular capsules  thickened  by  fibrous  tissue  in  concentric  layers. 
Here  and  there  small  areas  of  round-cell  infiltration. 

Diagnosis. — Venous  engorgement  of  lungs,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys. Chronic  aortic  endarteritis.  Slight  degree  of  chronic 
nephritis. 

In  this  last  case  we  have  a  man  apparently  in  perfect 
health  and  who  probably  would  have  lived  for  years.  The 
slight  albuminuria,  only  found  after  filtering  the  urine,  might 
well  have  been  called  functional  and  attributed  to  deranged 
digestion  or  disturbed  innervation  or  altered  conditions  of 
the  blood.  And  yet  the  autopsy  showed  commencing  ne- 
phritis as  well  as  marked  degeneration  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. None  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  various  writers  have 
been  under  observation  for  more  than  a  few  years,  and  T 
have  found  no  record  of  an  autopsy  in  any  case. 

My  own  feeling  with  regard  to  intermittent  albuminuria 
is,  that  the  derangement  of  function  will  sooner  or  later  end 
in  structural  change  in  the  kidney.  This  impression  is 
strengthed  by  the  observations  of  Lecorche  and  Talamon  (13). 
As  a  result  of  their  extended  pathological  investigations  they 
state  that  Bright's  disease,  of  whatever  form,  develops,  as  a 
rule,  intermittently,  by  acute  periods  of  inflammation  inter- 
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rupted  by  remissions  more  or  less  complete.  The  remission 
may  last  for  years  ;  the  albuminuria  may  even  entirely  dis- 
appear—  a  fact  to  be  explained  by  cicatrization  of  the  lesions 
of  the  glomeruli  and  their  complete  atrophy. 

Such  cicatrization  in  the  kidneys  seems  the  more  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  recent  years  by 
careful  jjost-mortem  examination  of  the  lung  tissue  in  all 
hospital  patients,  without  regard  to  the  cause  of  death.  It 
is  now  well  established  that  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  give  evidence  of  old  inflammatory  processes  which 
have  entirely  healed,  leaving  only  a  fibrous  cicatrix. 

I  will  add,  in  closing,  that  when  I  have  spoken  of  albu- 
min I  have  included  in  the  tenn  both  of  the  two  chief  pro- 
teids  of  the  blood  plasma — serum  albumin  and  serum  globu- 
lin. They  are  both  present  in  all  forms  of  albuminuria, 
though  in  varying  proportions,  and  react  alike  to  the  usual 
chemical  tests.  It  has  been  stated  that  functional  albumi- 
nuria is  characterized  by  the  high  proportion  of  serum  globu- 
lin, but  I).  Xoel  Paton  (14)  has  proved  that  such  is  not  the 
fact. 

In  cases  of  albuminuria  of  doubtful  origin  I  now  ha- 
bitually make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  amount  of  urea. 
If  the  individual  is  excreting  from  twenty  to  thirty  grammes 
of  urea  daily,  it  is  evident  that  the  urinary  tubules  at  least 
are  not  seriously  affected. 
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THE   CHEST   DEVELOPER; 

An  Apparatus  adapted  to  correct  Thoracic  Asymmetry 
and  to  restore  Proper  Function  to  the  Respiratory  Mechariivn. 

By  GEORGE   n.  TAYLOR,   M.  D. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mechanical  capacity  of  the 
chest  is  far  in  excess  of  its  ordinary  function ;  that  the 
twenty  or  more  cubic  inches  of  air  exchanged  at  each  re- 
spiratory act  during  quiet  is  easily  increased  by  vigorous 
exercises,  by  strong  voluntary  etfort,  and  by  other  means  of 
incitation,  to  ten  times  that  amount.  Nature,  therefore,  pro- 
vides a  very  large  excess  of  capacity  of  the  breathing  func- 
tion beyond  its  ordinary  use  available  for  emergencies. 
This  surplus  capacity  is  highly  valuable  in  therapeutics. 

It  is  also   open  to  observation  that  the  extent  of  the 


motion  of  the  cliest  incident  to  the  respiratory  act  is 
not  necessarily  uniform  and  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  chest. 
A  variety  of  causes — vocation,  habitual  position,  nervous 
defects,  disease,  etc. — may  restrict  muscular  power,  and  the 
consequent  participation  of  some  portion  of  the  chest  in  the 
respiratory  act,  while  other  portions  are  consequently  forced 
to  engage  in  excessive  action  and  expansion.  For  example, 
the  greater  part,  even  the  whole,  of  the  change  of  air  space 
may  occur  at  the  right  or  the  left  side,  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  the  chest,  while  the  remainder  participates  but 
little,  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  the  process. 

These  statements  are  confirmed  in  several  ways.  The 
most  abundant  and  conspicuous  instances  are  of  the  patho- 
logical order.  Disease  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs  i)artly, 
sometimes  wholly,  excludes  respiratory  changes  in  the  dis- 
eased portion,  a  fact  easily  recognized  by  defect  or  absence 
of  motion  of  the  chest-walls  over  the  diseased  site.  In  de- 
formities of  the  chest  and  spine  the  air  change  in  the  con- 
vex or  bulging  portion  often  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
shrunken  part.  Finally,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  vo- 
cations and  certain  prolonged,  fixed  positions  of  the  body, 
which  involve  excessive  use  of  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  restraint  of  other  muscles,  are  certain,  when  sufii- 
cient  time  is  given,  to  produce  unequal  development  of 
chest  space  and  of  the  chest  walls  which  control  the  chest 
space. 

Now,  the  fluctuations  of  chest  space,  whether  normal  or 
otherwise,  are  produced  solely  by  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  walls  which  inclose  the  space.  The  instances 
above  noted  of  irregular  and  partial  expansion  of  the  chest 
may  be  due  at  times  to  excessive  actions  of  local  muscles, 
but  it  is  more  generally  due  to  defective  action  and  deteriora- 
tion of  power  of  some  part  of  the  respiratory  mechanism. 
In  some  one  direction  or  other  there  is  partial,  perhaps  com- 
plete, inhibition  of  natural  respiratory  movement ;  this  in- 
dicates loss  or  defect  of  the  power  which  moves,  involving 
both  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary  control  of  the  func- 
tion. 

This  condition  is  clearly  abnormal.  "Whether  the  fault 
is  functional  only,  or  is  associated  with  well-developed 
pathological  features,  it  is  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  me- 
dicinal remedies.  Thus  the  ablest  physician  finds  himself 
confronted  by  pathological  phases  of  the  gravest  moment, 
for  which  ordinary  remedies  have  no  adaptation.  He  mav 
medicate  the  diseased  lung,  but  how  about  the  absence  of 
motion  of  the  overlying  chest  wall,  the  default  of  which 
prevents  the  "  cure  "  from  doing  any  good  ?  In  case  of  de- 
formed spine  and  che.st,  how  are  shrunken  and  useless  air 
cells  of  the  flattened  side  to  be  restored  under  continued 
defective  functional  movements  of  the  adjacent  chest  wall  ? 

The  therapeutical  indications  are  clearly  manifest  in  the 
nature  of  the  defect,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  purely  func- 
tional or  as  having  acquired  specific  pathological  forms.  It 
is  plain  that  the  mechanical  phase  of  the  defect  of  direction 
and  extent  of  chest  movement  admits  of  mechanical  aid 
and  re-enforcement.  Such  aid  is,  indeed,  frequently  invoked, 
but  generally  in  so  clumsy  and  inadequate  a  manner  as  to 
practically  fail  of  its  specific  purpose. 

The  inferior  wall  of  the  chest  has  far  more  extended 
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l>|i\M'>l<'L'ir;ii  M'LiiM.ns  than  its  side  wallR.  It  i<>ll'>^v-^  ilmt 
«-orri'N|)<iiiiliii);  oxti'iidrd  niid  «M»iii|)lit')itiMl  |»itlioli>)^i<'!(l  rori- 
HtM(iu'ncfH  Mi-iHt'  from  tU-fofts  of  fmiclion  of  iIiIh  |iiiil  of  tin- 
••lu'sl  wdlls.  'I'liiN  is  ln'ciiusf  wliilr  Mid*'  walls  me  cxli  rior 
Itoiiiiiliirii's,  the  ihfrrior  is  not.  Instt'inl  of  ix-iiliiii;  .i^jiinst 
till"  air.  its  motions,  in  n'S|>iralion,  an>  |iro|»aj;att'»l  tiiroiijfh 
till'  visr«>ral  mass  in  rrafliini;  tlic  l>o(lily  exterior.  Il  is 
nwi.sonalilf  to  infer  that  tliis  meciianical  arrani^emenl  is  an 
indispensaMe  jwirt  of  Nature's  plan  in  the  physiolotjicjil  sys- 
tem ;  that  detective  fnnctioii  of  the  inferior  w.tll  and  I  he 
insullifient  motor  waves  in  visceral  parts,  at  least  horders 
on  p.'itiioloifv  and  snperindnees  dt-cidcd  patholo^yical  eonse- 
quiMUH'H.  'I'o  show  ih.il  this  defect  of  function,  as  wtll  as 
its  eonse(piene«'s,  is  remeiliahle  hy  nu-ans  direct  and  nn- 
iMjuiviM'al.  is  therefore  of  uid>onnded  therapeutic  importance. 

The  instnnnent  of  w  hich  a  th'scription  follows  is  adapt«'d 
to  serve  the  several  pnr|ioses  ;iltove  noted  in  a  therapcntie 
dcLjree.  'This  will  ;ip|»ear  from  a  detail  of  its  parts  ami 
mode  of  action. 

.\  standard  or  post,  as  shown  in  V'u^.  1.  havinufan  up- 
ward extension  i>y  nu-ans  of  a  slide  and  ratchet,  is  Hxed  to 
the  tloor.  'The  top  of  the  slidinji^  part  hears  a  short,  hori- 
7.«)ntal  pad.  I>,  for  adjustment  t«)  and  support  of  one's  hack 
or  side.  Tlu-  ;ictin«;  part  of  the  instrument  is  the  pendu- 
lum, .\.  j)ivotcd  to  tlie  standard,  opposite  tlie  j>ad.  The 
wei«;hted  eiul  of  the  i)cnduhim  just  escapes  the  floor  in 
^iwiiiLriniT.  .\  lever,  C\  hearing  tlie  transverse  handle,  !  >,  is 
ratcheted  to  the  pivoted  end  of  the  pendulum,  and  may  he 
adjusted  to  the  pendulum  at  any  anjjle.  accordinjj  to  the 
capacity  of  the  patient,  and  also  to  the  heiiifht  of  his  uj)- 
stretehed  hands. 


Fig.  1. 


Fic.  -Z. 


The  action  of  the  instrument  and  the  mechanico-physio- 
logical  and  consequent  therapeutic  effects  thereby  secured 
may  now  be  rendered  intelligible.  After  adjusting  the  pad 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  shoulder  blades  and  the  handle 
to  the  height  that  it  may  be  comfortably  grasped,  the  user 
or  patient  imparts  a  slight  impulse  to  the  lever,  which  causes 


the  p(>nd)duin  to  Hwiiijf  backward,  the  weipfht  risinjf  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  rnfliuH  is  tlie  length  of  the  pendulum, 
to  an  extent  proportiotn-(|  to  the  |iiniulse.  The  force  of 
gravitation  innnediatelv  returns  the  pendulum,  and,  aecjiiir- 
ing  inonMiitiim  equal  to  the  impulse,  it  passes  the  perpcn- 
dicidar  and  descrihes  anotln-r  arc  in  front  e<pial  to  that  he- 
hind.  Thr  forward  <'xtcnsion  of  the  swing  carries  back- 
ward the  lever,  hands,  ami  arms,  with  considerable  force. 
In  this  proc<'ss  the  pad  is  made  a  fulcrum,  over  which  the 
chi'st  is  hcnt  through  the  levi-rage  afforded  by  the  extended 
arm.s.  The  monn'ntum  of  the  falling  weight  is  so  much 
force  expended  in  whatever  nniseles  are  exposed  to  tlie  ac- 
tion. It  ise\:ilenl  lli;it  hy  placing  one  side  instead  of  the 
hack  against  the  p:id,  and  grasping  the  liandle  with  one; 
in.stead  of  hoth  hands,  the  elfects  will  be  received  by  one 
lateral  half,  in  place  of  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the 
hodv.  In  nninv  cases  this  use  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
jireferred. 

.\ftcr  the  lirst  inq)ulse  is  given,  the  pemlulum  continueH 
to  swing  ahnost  independent  of  effort.  The  action  is  non- 
fatiguing,  imparts  only  agreeable  sensations,  and  one  is  in- 
clined to  continue  its  use  indefinitely. 

The  mechanico-physiological  effects  may  now  be  briefly 
analyzed.  The  tension  of  chest  muscles  and  tendons  caused 
by  the  returning  swing  mechanically  urges  apart  the  side 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  thus  increases  the  circumference  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  more  inches  at  the  turning  point  of 
the  excursion  of  the  pendulum.  This  greatly  distends  the 
diaphragm.  Simultaneously  the  lower  borders  of  the  ribs 
are  raised,  and  the  diaphragm  is  consequently  forced  to  a 
higher  position. 

This  increase  of  transverse  measure  at  the  base  of  the 
chest  does  not  materially  increase  its  inclosed  space,  for  its 
perpendicular  measurement  is  proportionally  diminished. 
The  form  of  the  chest  is  changed,  heing  Jlattened  from  be- 
low upward. 

The  muscular  tension  involved  in  the  process  is  continu- 
ous, and  becomes  a  practical  inhibition  of  motion  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  chest.  Respiration  is  now  maintained  only 
through  changes  of  j)lace  of  the  inferior  chest  wall.  The 
diaphragm  and  its  associated  muscles  engage  in  the  respira- 
tory rhythmic  motions,  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  those 
of  the  side  walls,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  even  to  a 
greater  extent. 

The  mechanical  consequences  are  readily  understood. 
While  the  side  walls  are  motionless,  the  inferior  wall  is  re- 
solved into  a  huge  piston,  working  perpendicularly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk.  It  rises  and  falls  with  each  sw  ing  of 
the  pendulum.  The  action  of  the  instrument  guides  the 
direction  and  dominates  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  acts. 

Even  more  significant  are  the  mechanical  effects  below 
the  diaphragm.  The  upward  movement  of  the  inferior 
wall  of  the  chest  causes  the  mass  below  it  to  closely  follow 
— the  same  effect  as  is  everywhere  observed  of  piston  move- 
ments. Such  motion  in  an  inclosed  space  produces  what  is 
known  as  suction ;  technically,  as  aspiration ;  in  scientific 
language,  tendency  to  vacuum ;  and  is  instantly  supple- 
mented by  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  whole  exterior  be- 
low the  diaphragm.     The  mechanical  effect  of  this  pressure 
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is  inversely  as  the  resistance ;  and  as  the  exterior  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  inferior  wall  of  the  pelvis  are  practically 
non-resisting,  the  princij)al  mechanical  effect  is  exteriorly 
manifested  at  these  points. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  these  wall  movements  is 
that  the  contents — the  visceral  mass  inclosed  by  the  walls, 
whether  abdominal  or  pelvic,  solid  or  fluid — are  impelled  up- 
ward. While  the  space  remains  completely  filled,  the  whole 
mass  below  the  diaphragm  has  been  urged  to  a  more  ele- 
vated position,  and  all,  even  the  minutest  portions  of  the 
contents  of  the  common  cavity,  have  participated  in  this  me- 
chanical effect. 

A  proper  estimate  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  modify- 
ing the  direction  and  the  form  of  the  respiratory  act  by  the 
use  of  the  instrument  requires  that  each  of  the  several  con- 
sequences be  separately  considered.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  is  the  special  cultivation  of  defective  muscles,  for 
which  the  instrument  is  adapted.  The  muscular  action  is 
either  semi-active  or  passive,  and  therefore  causes  no  per- 
ceptible fatigue.  It  increases  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
selected  for  the  process  without  inordinately  increasing- 
waste.  It  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  feeble — to  any  one, 
child  or  adult,  who  can,  by  the.  help  of  the  handle,  maintain 
the  erect  position.  The  muscles  are  pulled  by  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum,  and  nutrition  therein  is  superinduced. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  correct  thoracic 
asymmetry  with  or  without  curvature.  The  bulging  or  over- 
developed side  of  the  chest  is  applied  to  the  pad,  while  the 
hand  of  the  opposite  or  shrunken  side  grasps  the  handle 
and  causes  the  pendulum  to  swing.  The  muscles  related  to 
the  defect  are  set  in  action,  the  tendons  are  made  tense,  the 
side  wall  of  the  chest  is  drawn  out,  the  ribs  assume  a  more 
obtuse  angle  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  local  chest  space 
is  increased  and  is  filled  out  by  the  previously  contracted 
portion  of  the  lung.  The  consequences  ultimately  appear 
in  gradual  but  permanent  correction  of  deformity  of  chest 
and  spine,  through  the  rehabilitation  of  lost  powers. 

The  time  factor  of  the  process  should  be  duly  appreci- 
ated. The  action  of  the  pendulum  and  its  effects  are  com- 
pleted by  a  return  swing.  The  excursion  is  performed  in 
accurate,  unvarying  time.  Neither  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  nor  the  lack  of  effort,  causes  the  least  variation  of 
the  time-rate.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  rate 
corresponds  with  that  of  ordinary  respiratory  rhythm.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  motion  imparted  to  the  inferior 
chest  wall,  and  the  involuntary  motion  of  respiration,  fall 
together  ;  they  are  conjoined  in  one  act — the  same  act.  The 
instrumental  and  the  physiological  processes,  both  involun- 
tary, become  merged  and  inseparable.  It  follows  that  the 
use  of  this  or  similar  form  of  apparatus  serves  to  cultivate 
the  respiratory  mechanism,  restore  its  natural  degree,  and 
raise  its  efficiency  to  the  physiological  standard. 

Of  even  greater  therapeutic  significance  is  the  change 
which  is  easily  and  surely  superinduced  in  the  direction  of 
the  respiratory  movements  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
This  effect  has  above  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  more  or 
less  complete  fixation  of  the  side  walls,  compelling  extreme 
functioning  of  the  inferior  or  diaphragmatic  wall  of  the 
chest.    The  consequence  is,  extension  of  respiratory  rhythm 


in  the  axial  instead  of  the  transverse  dimension  of  the  trunk. 
The  respiratory  wave  now  penetrates  all  the  viscera,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  movements  of  the  inferior 
chest  wall  are  wholly  represented  at  the  anterior  abdominal 
and  inferior  pelvic  boundaries. 

The  visceral  mass  in  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  including 
that  of  the  pelvis,  are,  through  the  operation  of  the  forces 
described,  subjected  to  vertical  rhythmic  oscillation  to  an  ex- 
tent corresponding  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  for  the 
depth  as  well  as  the  direction  and  time  of  the  act  is  now 
controlled  by  the  instrument.  The  patient  can,  however, 
vary  the  degree  of  the  act  at  will  to  suit  his  desires. 

The  vertical  motion  superinduced  includes  the  contents 
of  the  venous  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  every  size.  It 
is  decidedly  and  powerfully  aspiratory  in  relation  to  these 
vessels.  The  least  upward  motion  of  the  inferior  wall  of 
the  chest  produces  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  compression 
between  the  proximal  or  upper  segments  of  these  vessels  and 
their  distal  segments.  An  upward  flow  of  their  contents  is 
therefore  a  mechanical  necessity.  The  return  flow  continues 
synchronously  with  the  respiratory  impulse  and  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  extent.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  impulse, 
modified  by  the  vascular  elasticity,  insures  continuous  flow, 
and  practically  and  promptly  extracts  all  fluids  entering  these 
vessels. 

The  portal  division  of  the  venous  circulation  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  being  more  exposed  to  compression  from  com- 
bined muscular  contraction  and  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  aid  of  valves  is  therefore  unnecessary.  The  mechanism 
of  the  combined  aspiration  and  compression  and  their  ef- 
fects are  of  such  therapeutic  importance  as  to  justify  being 
somewhat  dwelt  upon. 

Physiologically,  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  coin- 
cident contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  spaces  is  but  a  single  act ;  for  the  mechanical  ten- 
sion which  separates  the  side  walls  and  distends  the  inferior 
wall  by  being  continued  below  the  diaphragm,  produces  con- 
traction or  tension,  which  diminishes  the  subjacent  abdomi- 
nal space.  The  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  is  in- 
creased while  that  at  the  inferior  part  is  proportionally  di- 
minished. The  contained  mass  is  necessarily  urged  by  this 
act  into  the  freer  space  above  and  from  the  narrowed  space 
below. 

The  therapeutic  importance  of  understanding  the  func- 
tions of  the  inferior  wall  of  the  chest  requires  that  it  be 
properly  understood,  for  thereby  much  of  the  local  medica- 
tion so  freely  bestowed  on  localized  diseases  of  these  organs 
may  be  obviated.  Fui'ther  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
the  principles  involved  may  therefore  be  justifiable.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  whole  column  of  venous 
blood  and  lymphatic  fluids  are  directly  lifted  to  the  chest, 
or  that  the  vessels  are  squeezed  like  the  bulb  of  a  syringe. 
It  is  only  needful  to  reflect  that  respiratory  rhythm  pro- 
duces a  series  of  lowered  resistances  toward  the  chest ;  that 
even  minute  differences  of  pressure  between  the  proximal 
and  distal  segments  of  these  vessels  determines  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  of  their  contents,  and  that  this  is  secured  by 
the  respiratory  mechanism,  acting  through  the  inferior  wall 
of  the  chest ;  and  that  not  the  least  important  of  the  func- 
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tiotJH  nf  this  tiu'cliiinisin  is  t«t  Mociirc  cninplcti',  iiiiintcrniptod, 
anil  never  I'liiliin;  (lriiiiijii;e  of  I  lie  [telvie  viscera  under  all 
eiieuuistanees  of  liealtli  »n«l  of  Ineal  disease  of  any  <>f  llie 
pidvie  orj^an-*.  It  is  tinis  se«<n  that  any  j;ain  at  the  lliuraeic 
N»'y;nieiit  of  (he  eontluits  for  tluids  secures  luovenieiil  <d'  the 
contents  of  the  wlnde  line.  'The  minutest  and  most  distant 
|i(dvie  (•apillaries  are,  in  health,  eonslanlly  sidijeeted  to  ilic 
Mieidianisin  whicdi  etTeetually  and  completely  removes  all 
supertluous  contents  of  whatever  tuilure.  This  physio- 
lofjfieal  provision  ol>\iales  local  accnninlation  of  lliiids,  stai;- 
nation,  surrender  of  vital  control,  and  the  chemical  dep-n- 
eracv  that  would  otherwise  he  inevitalile.  The  utility, 
indeed  the  neccssitv.  of  assistance  for  securin;;  these  ends, 
hv  means  ivpilied  hy  the  instninient  whose  operation  is 
ahove  descrihed,  is  ohvious. 

The  i/rossrr  therapeutic  uses  of  the  instrument  are  there- 
fon-  the  correction  of  misdirected  respiratory  rhythm, 
the  coiiseipii'nt  drainaije  of  |)elvic  orj^ans  through  pliysio- 
loijical  channels,  and  the  suhnnttinu;  of  local  morhid  in- 
ifrodionts  to  the  ori;anic  chemistry  thronjj^h  the  circMlalion. 
The  radical  tlu-rapiutics  of  well-defined  pathological 
states  in  advanced  stajjes  of  development  is  practical  ex- 
tension of  the  same  ajjoneios.  We  may  safely  take  the  pur- 
pose of  the  .'.veraixe  therapeutist  as  pointiu}?  out  the  true 
remedial  indication.  He  uses  such  means  as  he  has  to  re- 
more  some  local  superfluity,  excess,  or  degeneracy.  Now, 
this  something  to  be  removed  can  exist  as  a  local  concrete 
entity  only  because  of  antecedent  defect  of  the  mechanico- 
aud  chemico-physics  of  the  vital  organism,  as  relate  to  pelvic 
organs.  Tlie  consequence  is,  local  residual  ingredients,  in 
process  of  chemical  deterioration. 

The  turgescence  of  the  parts  proclaims  defective  outflow 
of  interstitial  ingredients  into  the  capillaries  permeating  the 
diseased  mass.  Hut  outflow  from  tissues  is  infallibly  as- 
sured by  vascular  onflow,  for  the  superficial  area  of  capillary 
walls  is  far  greater  than  their  transverse  area.  It  is  there- 
fore plain  that  absorption  is  proportionally  in  excess  of  in- 
flow from  the  arterial  side,  when  the  conditions  above  de- 
fined— viz.,  aspiration  and  contraction  accompanying  rhythm 
of  the  inferior  wall  of  the  chest-^are  present. 

The  princij)le  involved  in  local  imbibition  by  returning 
vessels  is  well  illustrated  in  Liebig's  writings,  in  the  ex})eri- 
ment  of  causing  water  to  flow  through  a  segment  of  fowls' 
o-ut,  arranged  to  traverse  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  It  is 
shown  that  the  whole  of  the  water  exterior  to  the  animal 
membrane  penetrates  it  and  joins  the  outflowing  stream. 
The  conditions  which  control  the  emergence  of  interstitial 
fliuids  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  similar  to  those  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  pelvic  tissues  may  be  drained  completely  by 
employing  the  physiological  mechanism  adapted  to  secure 
venous  outflow.  The  means  pointed  out  only  need  to  act 
with  sufficient  persistency,  to  be  fostered  into  a  habit  by 
adequate  cultivation,  and  perhaps  to  be  slightly  exaggerated, 
to  comply  with  the  more  urgent  therapeutic  demands. 

To  amend  the  vito-chemical  deterioration  of  an  impor- 
tant organ  is  always  a  perplexing  problem  for  tlie  therapeu- 
tist. This  problem  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  energetic 
oxidation  superinduced  by  the  processes  of  the  instrument 
described.     A  larger  proportion  of  systemic  residuals  be- 


come oxidiKod  to  the  emergent  formn.  Imperfecrt  products 
of  waste,  ohstruclive  ami  iiiiiiiiraj  ingredionts,  are  rendered 
bland  and  innocuous  under  the  suitable  degree  of  physio- 
logical oxidation,  '{"his,  in  fact,  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  health;  and  the  restoration  of  the  oxidizing  fiinc- 
liiui  is  obviously  essential  for  HUcceHsfid  thera|)eutics.  '{'he 
cure  <»f  diseasr-  that  is  being  constantly  reproduced  can  not 
advance  very  rajiidly,  however  suitable  the  remcdv  may 
otherwise  be. 

The  aid  alTordcil  iiv  the  instrument  is  not  only  general, 
/lilt  rvarhes,  ii>ltli  tlivntpeiitic  eiierjuf,  the  diseased  tissues. 
l''or  arterial  blood,  bearing  abunilance  of  oxygen  both  in 
solution  ami  in  l(»osc  combination.  rca<lilv  parts  with  this 
element  in  favor  of  nuxtuhle  ingre(|ients  wluuiever  ('(intact 
occurs.  'I'his  is  the  physiological  mode  of  maintaining, 
therefore  of  restoring,  organic  integrity.  I'nstable,  noxiouH 
matters  are  thus  normally  reduced  to  innocuoiiH,  emergent 
forms,  wherever  in  the  vital  system  such  contact  be  had. 

This  thera|)eutic  end  is  s(!cured  by  simpiv  causing  arte- 
rial blood  to  pervade  the  diseased  parts.  Indispensable  to 
this  object  is  the  venous  and  lymphatic  outflow,  easily  and 
thoroughly  secured  by  the  process  which  has  been  detailed. 
It  is  hence  seen  that  healthy  local  nutrition,  in  distinction 
from  perversion  of  the  nutritive  process,  and  the  removal  of 
local  impediments  thereto,  are  in  a  sense  identical.  Na- 
ture's provisions  for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  pelvic 
organs  and  tissues  in  male  and  female  are  physiologically 
abundant;  her  provisions  for  restoring  health  which  inhere 
in  the  physiological  mechanisms  appear  to  be  equally  ample. 
It  is  due  that  these  parts  be  the  healthiest  of  the  vital 
organism.  It  only  requires  that  this  inherent  mechanism 
and  its  uses  be  better  understood  by  those  whose  profession  ' 
and  interest  lie  in  that  direction. 


FIVE    CASES    OF   SUPRAPUBIC    CYSTOTOMY. 
By   CHARLES   S.   HAMILTON,   M.  D., 

COLUMB08,  OHIO. 

Case  I.  Chronic  Cystitis ;  Epinjstotomy  and  Drainage ; 
Cure. — E.  S.,  aged  forty-five,  Chillicothe,  O.,  had  had  cystitis, 
following  gonorrhoea,  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  neither  stone  nur 
stricture.  His  urine  contained  constantly  a  moderate  amount  of 
pus.  Urination  was  frequent  and  exceedingly  painful.  At  times 
he  was  compelled  to  empty  his  bladder  every  fifteen  minutes, 
and  he  commonly  urinated  about  thirty-five  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  From  constant  .suffering  and  loss  of  rest  he  was  much  re- 
duced in  flesh  and  strengtii.  In  January,  1889,  he  was  admitted  to 
Mount  Carniel  Hospital,  and  for  two  months  the  usual  treatment 
of  such  cases — rest  in  bed,  regulation  of  diet,  and  irrigation  of  the 
bladder— was  resorted  to  with  but  slight  improvement.  Every 
attempt  to  be  on  his  feet  was  speedily  followed  by  a  recurrence 
of  symptoms.  Accordingly,  suprapubic  cystotomy  with  drainage 
was  advised  and  performed.  The  colpeurynter  was  filled  with  five 
ounces  of  water  and  the  bladder  distended  with  twelve  ounces. 
After  the  bladder  had  been  opened  in  the  usual  way,  examina- 
tion of  its  interior  with  the  finger  revealed  nothing  but  hyper- 
trophy of  its  walls.  The  vesical  wound  was  closely  stitched 
with  gut  about  a  rubber  drain,  which  issued  through  the  cuta- 
neous incision,  and  a  smaller  drainage-tube  was  inserted  in  the 
prevesical  space.  For  a  day  or  two  afterward  the  presence  of 
the  tube  seemed  to  cause  great  pain,  but  from  that  time  it  occa- 
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sioned  no  great  suflering.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  it  was  re- 
moved, and  a  week  later  the  sinus  closed.  When  the  patient 
was  discharged  he  was  urinating  painlessly  from  eight  to  twelve 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  urine  still  showed  a  few  pus 
corpuscles  on  microscopic  examination.  Within  three  months 
he  gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  His  relief  continues  up 
to  the  present  time,  two  years  since  the  operation. 

Case  II.  Chronic  Cyntitis of  Unknown  Cause;  Epicystotomy 
and  Drainage;  Moderate  Benefit. — E.  P.,  aged  twenty-eiglit, 
farmer,  Harrisburg,  O.,  had  suffered  from  cystitis  for  six  months. 
He  urinated  about  twenty-five  times  a  day.  His  urine  contained 
mucus  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  pus  as  to  suggest  pyelitis, 
though  other  evidences  of  that  disease  were  lacking.  He  had 
never  had  gonorrhcea  or  syphilis,  and  nothing  abnormal  could 
be  detected  about  prostate  or  testicle,  nor  was  there  any  tender- 
ness or  enlargement  of  either  kidney.  His  family  history  was 
good  and  his  lungs  were  sound.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  ordi- 
nary remedies  for  cystitis  were  used  for  six  weeks  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  by  the  patient  at  his  home  for  several  months  subse- 
quently. As  his  condition  remained  about  the  same  in  spite  of 
all  treatment,  he  returned  to  the  hospital  in  September,  1890, 
a  year  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Suprapubic  cystotomy 
was  done,  as  in  Case  I.  except  that  the  rectal  bag  was  not  used. 
No  abnormity  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  could  be  detected 
by  the  finger.  Drainage  was  continued  for  two  months,  and 
during  this  time  the  tube  occasionally  caused  pain  when  not  in 
proper  position.  The  pus  steadily  diminished  for  six  weeks,  but 
did  not  entirely  disappear.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge  it 
amounted  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  former  quantity.  Since  his 
leaving  the  hospital  the  patient's  condition  has  remained  about 
the  same,  some  pus  in  the  urine,  and  the  benefit  from  the  oper- 
ation is  moderate.  From  the  course  of  this  case  it  seems  to  me 
likely  that,  sooner  or  later,  tuberculosis  of  some  part  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract  will  be  discovered,  though  hitherto  careful 
investigation  has  yielded  only  negative  results  on  that  point. 

Case  III.  CTironic  Cystitis  and  Traumatic  Stricture  of  Ure- 
thra ;  Epicystotomy ;  Cure. — G.  P.,  Circleville,  O.,  aged  six- 
teen, in  September,  1889.  while  riding  a  race,  was  thrown,  tlie 
horse  falling  on  him.  After  being  taken  to  his  house,  blood 
escaped  from  the  urethra,  and  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
urinate.  Attempts  to  catheterize  him  failed,  the  instrument 
meeting  an  obstruction  in  the  membranous  urethra.  For  four 
days  all  urine  was  removed  by  suprapubic  puncture.  Finally 
he  succeeded  in  passing  water,  but  suffered  from  cystitis  and 
stricture  until  February,  1890,  the  date  of  his  admission  into 
Mount  Carmel  Hospital.  His  urine  then  showed  an  abundant 
sediment,  consisting  of  pus  and  mucus,  and  he  had  lost  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  The  case  seemed  to  be  one  of  traumatic 
stricture  of  the  membranous  urethra,  due  to  laceration  at  the 
time  of  his  accident.  Under  treatment  he  gained  measurably 
in  flesh  and  strength ;  but,  after  many  trials,  no  instrument, 
large  or  small,  could  be  carried  into  the  bladder.  Four  weeks 
after  his  admission  it  was  decided  to  perform  epicystotomy,  as  a 
remedial  measure  for  the  cystitis,  and  also  to  allow  retrograde 
catheterism  when  external  urethrotomy  should  become  neces- 
sary. The  operation  was  done  without  the  rectal  bag,  the  pa- 
tient retaining  his  urine  for  two  hours  and  a  half  before  being 
anaesthetized,  as  artificial  distention  of  the  bladder  was  impos- 
sible. A  drain  was  left  in  the  bladder  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  patient  showed  great  improvement.  External 
urethrotomy  without  a  guide  was  then  attempted.  An  incision 
was  made  in  the  perinajum,  upon  a  sound  which  had  been  car- 
ried up  to  the  stricture,  and  the  urethra  was  opened.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  stricture  could  not  be  found  after  a  long  and  careful 
search.  The  suprapubic  opening,  which  had  contracted  some- 
what, was  then  enlarged,  and  a  sound  was  guided  by  the  finger 


through  it  into  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra  until  the  strict- 
ure was  encountered.  The  dense  cicatricial  mass  constituting 
the  stricture  was  then  freely  divided  from  the  perinfcum  until 
the  point  of  the  sound  was  reached.  Thus  the  continuity  of 
the  urethra  was  re-estabhshed  and  a  catheter  readily  intro- 
duced. The  instrument  was  left  in  the  bladder  until  the  peri- 
neal wound  had  partially  healed.  Dilatation  was  maintained  by 
the  use  of  sounds  every  five  days  afterward.  Four  weeks  later 
the  boy  was  discharged,  and  is  well  up  to  the  present  time, 
though,  in  accordance  with  my  directions,  he  still  practices  dila- 
tation occasionally. 

Case  IV.  Stone;  Epicystotomy  ;  Cure. — C.  D.,  aged  twenty- 
one,  painter,  Piqua,  Ohio,  had  suffered  from  frequent  urina- 
tion for  many  years.  Twelve  months  before  his  admission  into 
Mt.  Carmel  Hospital  the  diagnosis  of  vesical  calculus  had  been 
made.  Removal  by  suprapubic  operation  was  also  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  at  that  time.  Upon  his  admission  the  stone  was 
measured  by  a  lithotrite,  and  its  diameter  found  to  be  an  inch 
and  a  quarter.  Althoiigh  the  instrument  was  used  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  gentleness,  haemorrhage  and  a  high  grade  of 
urethral  fever  followed.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  cut  for  the 
stone  rather  than  crush  it.  On  September  27,  1890,  the  bladder, 
having  been  distended  with  twelve  ounces  of  water,  was  opened 
above  the  pubes,  no  rectal  bag  being  used.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  stone  without  undue  violence,  for  its 
surface  was  rough  and  caught  readily  in  the  vesical  mucous 
membrane.  The  wound  was  closed  by  loose  stitches  through 
skin  and  muscular  structure,  small  drains  being  kept  in  the 
bladder  and  prevesical  space  for  a  few  days.  Convalescence 
was  uneventful,  and  in  five  weeks  the  wound  was  entirely 
healed.  The  stone  is  a  mulberry  calculus,  weighing  419  grains. 
Cystotomy  was  chosen  in  this  case  in  preference  to  crushing  on 
account  of  the  seeming  intolerance  of  manipulation  in  its  in- 
terior which  the  bladder  manifested. 

CaseV.  Stone  ;  Epicystotomy  ;  Cure. — W.  W.,  aged  seventy- 
three,  merchant,  Piqua,  Ohio,  entered  Mt.  Carniei  Hospital 
in  March,  1891.  lie  had  had  symptoms  of  cystitis  and  enlarged 
prostate  for  three  years.  During  this  time  there  had  been  oc; 
casional  hajmaturia  and  severe  pain  in  the  head  of  the  penis. 
He  urinated  ahout  once  an  hour  day  and  night.  Examination 
of  his  urine  showed  pus,  mucus,  and  a  large  amount  of  albumin, 
but  no  casts.  He  suffered  from  urethral  fever  almost  con- 
stantly. Examination  of  his  bladder  with  the  Thompson 
searcher  revealed  the  presence  of  a  stone,  which,  however,  was 
not  measured.  It  was  decided  to  resort  to  cystC)tomy  in  prefer- 
ence to  crushing,  for  three  reasons.  In  the  fir.it  place,  an  en- 
larged prostate  may  render  a  crushing  operation  tedious  and 
diflScult,  and  again  the  cutting  operation  would  aflTord  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  the  hypertrophied  portion  of  the  prostate  as 
well  as  the  stcme,  if  such  a  proceeding  seemed  advisable.  Lastly, 
it  was  believed  that  the  high  operation  could  be  completed  in  a 
very  short  time,  rendering  it  necessary  to  use  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  anfesthetic — a  very  important  consideration  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  On  April  5th 
the  patient  was  ansBstbetized  and  the  bladder  opened  above 
the  pubes.  A  rectal  bag  holding  five  ounces  was  used  in  the 
operation.  Three  smooth  stones  were  readily  scooped  out  with 
the  finger.  The  prostate  was  then  examined.  That  portion  of 
it  lying  above  the  urethra  was  hypertrophied,  and  projected  into 
the  bladder.  The  enlargement  had  a  shape  similar  to  the  half  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  was  sessile.  Such  being  the  case,  its  removal 
hardly  seemed  justifiable,  especially  as  the  patient  had  never 
been  dependent  on  the  catheter.  Sutures  were  insertetl  loosely 
in  both  hladder  and  cutaneous  wound,  and  a  drain  left  in  the 
bladder  for  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  some  fever,  due  to 
sloughing  of  prevesical  connective  tissue,  recovery  was  unevent- 
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fill,  iiiid  tlio  putiont  wiiM  (lim'liiirtfcil  April  80th,  tlmiitili  tlie 
woiinil  WHN  nut  oiitiroly  closoil,  Hotiu<  iiriiiu  owmpint;  tlimii^li  It 
oo'iiMiontilly.  riio  MtniH's  aiv  Miiiootli,  of  ('i|iinl  Mizi<,  ami  tlicir 
CDiiiltiiioil  wi'ij^lil  in  4t'i4  tfraiiiH.  Tho  ttporalioii  occtipu'il  tliir- 
toeii  MiiiiiitoH.  At  tilt*  tiiiio  nl'  leaving  tlu'  lio'^pitiil  tin-  pntii'iit 
wiiM  tVo«<  from  pain,  and  cinpticil  liiH  Maddor  mi  tlit*  avrriif^c 
oiioo  in  tlirr*>  lioiiri,  and  liis  urine  cnntaiiicd  no  allitiiiiiii  or  pus. 

'V\w  afU'r-tnutiiii'm  in  tlu'M«  ciiscs  incliidi'il  nrdinary 
niitisfplir   ini-asiin's  almiit    tlu'   wound  and  fnM|iiciit  irrit;a- 

tioii   ni  tin-   Madder  with    liorie  acid   stdiition.      In    n<>i f 

tiuMii  was  the  |)eritona'iiiii  wtuinded.  thoiiirh  twi>  of  the 
oponitioiis  wiTe  performed  tliroiii,f|i  the  sears  of  foriimr 
.itteiiipts. 

In  ei>nehisiun,  p»'rinit  iiu-  to  ineiilioii  a  few  points  siiif- 
^osted  l»y  my  experionci"  in  this  operation. 

1.  ("hroiiie  eystitis  not  dependent  on  tiihercle  or  camcr 
n!av  l>e  iMin-d  hy  stiprapuliie  drainaije. 

:i.  The  use  of  the  oolpeurynter  is  not  essential  to  the 
conveiiieiiee  and  sueress  of  the  hijj^li  operation.  In  some 
oases  the  fiiiLjers  of  an  assistant  in  the  rectum  will  answer 
ipjite  as  well.  The  effect  of  the  reetal  baj;  is  to  raise  the 
distended  Madder  aiiaiiist  the  abdominal  walls,  wliich  ean 
he  readily  appreciated  if  the  eolpeurynter  he  filled  while  the 
distended  Madder  is  expose<l. 

'^.  Sui)rapubic  cystotomy  with  retroyrade  catheteriza- 
tion may  be  an  important  adjunct  to  external  urethrotomy 
without  a  uiiide. 

4.  .\  sutKcient  elevation  of  the  peritona'uni  may  be  se- 
cured in  many  cases  by  injection  of  the  bladder  with  ten  or 
twolve  ounces  of  water. 


TlfE   TREATMENT   OF   GASTRIC  ULCER 

BY    RECTAL   ALIMENTATION. 

J^Y  C.  II.  ROBINSON,    F.  R.  C.  S.,   M.  R.  0.  P.  I.. 

DUBLIN.   IKELAND. 

FELLOW   OF  THE   KOTAL   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND  : 

FELLOW    AND   EX-EXAMINER,    AND   REOISTKAK,    SCHOOLS   OF   SUROERT. 

IIOVAL  COLLEOE  OF  SURGEONS  IN   IRELAND,   ETC. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  law  of  surgery  that  a  part  in- 
tlamed  should  be  set  at  rest,  and  in  the  same  way  where  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  present,  if  food  is  taken  by  the 
mouth  the  movements  of  that  viscus  and  the  changes  caused 
by  digestion  must  necessarily  tend  to  destroy  the  cicatricial 
tissue  which  may  exist.  It  follows  from  this  that,  where 
circumstances  permit,  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  part  re- 
quires rest  until  such  time  as  a  reparative  process  has  been 
established.  This  is  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
and  of  late  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  by  stopping  all  food  by  the  mouth,  and  re- 
lying on  rectal  nutritive  enemata  for  supplying  the  neces- 
sary nourishment. 

In  July  of  last  year  a  lady,  aged  twenty-eight,  married,  with 
three  children,  who  resided  in  the  County  Wexford,  came  under 
my  care  with  the  principal  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  whose 
illness  had  lasted  about  four  years.  She  had  been  treated  by 
several  physicians,  but  showed  no  improvement,  and  her  case 
was  regarded  by  all  whom  she  consulted  as  one  of  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  She  suttered  from  vomiting,  which  mostly  oc- 
curred night  aud  morning ;  after  eating  she  was  obliged  to  lie 


down  to  try  and  prevent  tlie  contentH  of  the  stomach  being 
ejected.  The  pain,  w  hicli  wan  localize*!  to  one  particular  part  of 
tho  opi^raMtric  re^^ioii,  came  on  in  i)ar«)xyHiiiH,  was  increaHed  by 
|>reHHiire,  by  food,  by  oxercJHe,  and  by  mental  anxiety.  When 
brought  on  by  food  it  hiHtud  altoiit  an  hour  and  a  half,  vomiting; 
(.'iving  relief,  while  it  wan  h-HMened  hy  lying  down.  On  making 
a  ciirefiil  examination,  no  tiinior  could  be  delected. 

I  prcscriiieil  a  mixture  containing  pe|)Hin,  i)ismiith,  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid  with  morphine,  food  to  l)e  taken  in  very  Mniall 
•piantitioM  and  such  an  w  onld  he  eaHily  digested.  In  a  few  days 
she  returned  to  her  lioiiie,  and  I  did  not  hoc  her  until  the  80th 
of  Septemher.  w  hen  I  found  that,  although  Homewhat  improved, 
she  still  suffered  a  good  deal.  Some  caseH  r)f  gastric  nicer  pub- 
lished in  the  fjtinrel  at  this  tiiiH'  intercHted  inc  considerably,  and 
I  fleteriiiined  to  use  the  same  method  of  treatment — viz.,  by  rec- 
tal nutritive  enemata,  withholding  all  food  from  the  mouth.  I 
exjdained  the  rnlinndle  of  this  method  of  treatment  to  my  pa- 
tieiil,  and  she  agreed  to  be  guided  by  me. 

On  the  4tli  of  October,  her  weight  being  eight  stone  ten 
pounds  the  previous  day,  she  commenced  using  enemata  of 
"Catfyn's  licjiior  <'arnifl "  and  milk  every  fourth  hour,  every 
second  <lay  using  once  a  dessertsi)oonfnl  of  brandy  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  milk  instead  of  the  usual  dose  of  liquor  carnis,  all  food 
by  the  mouth  being  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  October  the  pain,  which  had  been  absent  ever  since  she 
commenced  this  treatment,  returned  for  a  short  time,  which  she 
attributed  to  having  sucked  a  lozenge,  hut  it  did  not  again  recur, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  treatment, 
.she  was  permitted  to  take  a  little  food  by  the  mouth,  meat  being 
interdicted  for  a  fortnight,  the  enemata  of  the  liquor  carnis  and 
milk  to  be  used  twice  daily  for  five  days  longer. 

Two  days  afterward  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Wexford, 
seventy  miles  distant,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  I  received  a 
letter  from  her  in  which  she  said  :  "  My  stomach  is  quite  well. 
I  have  not  felt  i)ain  since  I  came  home.  ...  My  ai)petite  is  in- 
creasing.    I  still  continue  to  take  the  li()U()r  carnis  " 

During  the  treatment  she  did  not  keep  her  bed,  and,  although 
rather  weak,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  from 
food  by  the  mouth. 

There  was  no  hjemorrhagc,  and  therefore  some  might  be 
disposed  to  question  whether  this  was  a  case  of  gastric  ulcer  at 
all :  but  I  think,  on  reviewing  the  history — viz.,  the  duration  of 
the  malady,  the  localized  pain  increased  by  pressure  and  by  food, 
the  failure  of  all  medicines  to  remove  the  various  symptoms — that 
few  will  disagree  with  my  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

Dr.  iJonkin,  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
London,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
says  that  it  is  always  xvise  to  recognize  in  every  protracted 
case  of  localized  and  unerrant  pain  after  taking  food,  con- 
tinuing for  any  length  of  tin)e,  and  especially  when  followed 
and  relieved  by  vomiting,  a  possible  gastric  ulcer.  Vomit- 
ing of  blood,  altliough  a  very  important  sign,  as  a  matter 
of  safe  practice  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  for 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  my  patient  is  now  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  her  weight  is  nine  stone  six  pounds,  or 
an  increase  of  ten  pounds  in  about  six  months. 


Microbial  Arrow-poison. — "  The  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  smear 
the  points  of  their  arrows  with  a  swamp  earth,  the  poisonous  agent  in 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Ledantec,  is  the  septic  vibrio  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus.  This  is  gradually  devitalized  by  keeping,  and  hence  old  ar- 
rows lose  their  virulence." — BruggiHt.s'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 
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THE   RADICAL   CURE   OF    UERNIA   IN   CHILDREN. 

The  various  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  in 
children  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Henry  O'Neill  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  In  his  opinion,  the  most  suitable  cases  for 
operation  are  the  following:  1.  Those  of  children  of  the  poor, 
who  either  are  unable  to  biiy  trusses  or  can  not  look  properly 
after  their  daily  application.  Unless  a  truss  is  properly  fitted 
and  applied  it  is  worse  than  useless.  2.  Those  of  children  in 
whom  the  hernia  is  so  large  that  an  ordinary  truss  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  reduced  while  the  child  is  running  about  at 
play.  3.  Most  cases  where  a  truss  has  been  worn  for  at  least 
twelve  months  without  improvement,  or  where  the  hernia  is 
increasing  in  size.  4.  Those  of  children  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come laborers  in  later  life.  5.  Every  case  after  kelotomy  has 
been  performed  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia. 

In  deciding  upon  the  method  to  be  employed,  each  case 
must  be  treated  according  to  its  own  peculiarities,  and  ex- 
posure of  the  sac  is  usually  necessary  before  these  can  be  ascer- 
tained. In  congenital  hernia  Macewen's  method  is  best.  If 
the  sac  has  been  torn  and  the  wound  is  not  easily  closed,  the 
sac  may  be  ligated  close  to  the  neck  and  cut  off  half  an  inch 
below  the  ligature,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  sac  sutured  to  the 
abdominal  muscles  above  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  This  is 
known  as  Banks's  method.  Barker's  method  may  also  he  se- 
lected, by  which  the  sac  is  ligated  in  two  places  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures,  the  upper  part  being  sutured  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  and  the  lower  part  retained  in  the  scrotum. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  observed  to  insure  suc- 
cess: The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  operation  by  being 
given  a  warm  hath  each  day  for  several  days,  having  the  bowels 
kept  free,  being  given  a  milk  diet  and  being  kept  in  bed.  The 
parts  are  to  be  prepared  by  thorough  w^ashing  with  soap,  then 
with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
creolin.  All  haemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested,  and  the  wound 
drained  with  a  bone  drainage-tube,  chromicized  catgut  being 
used  for  sutures  and  ligatures.  The  bandage  and  the  dressings, 
which  should  be  of  absorbent  wool,  are  to  be  firmly  covered 
with  an  India-rubber  web  bandage.  The  wound  should  be 
dressed  seldom,  and  only  when  the  discharges  stain  the  outer 
dressings,  or  when  the  temperature  rises  suddenly  above  101° 
F.  An  opiate  may  be  given  for  two  or  three  nights.  An  anaes- 
thetic should  be  used  for  the  first  two  dressings,  to  prevent  the 
child  from  crying  and  straining  the  abdominal  wall. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Parker  also  contributes  a  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  describes  his  method  of  operating.  An  incision  two 
inches  long  is  made  to  expose  the  sac,  which  is  then  cleared  of 
the   looser   and   more   external   layers.      All   the   adventitious 


structures  are  not  cleared  away,  for  the  sac  proper  in  children 
is  very  thin  and  liable  to  tear.  The  spermatic  cord  being  put 
well  out  of  the  way,  tiie  sac  is  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible 
and  three  or  four  stitches  are  put  in,  drawing  the  neck  of  tlie 
sac  firmly  together.  The  object  is  to  retain  the  silk  ligatures 
permanently  m  situ,  or  as  long  as  possible.  If  drawn  too  tight 
they  are  apt  to  cut  their  way  out  and  so  lead  to  failure.  The 
neck  of  the  sac  is  now  allowed  to  retract  well  back  within  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  after  which  the  pillars  are  drawn  to- 
gether and  the  wound  is  closed. 


FATTY    DEGENERATION   OF   THE    HEART   IN    DIPHTHERIA. 

During  a  recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Gottingen  many 
persons  died,  and  Schlem  gives,  in  the  Archiv  fiir  pathologische 
Anatomie  und  Physiologie  und  fur  Jclinische  Medicin,  an  ac- 
count of  his  examination  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in 
tha  fatal  cases.  His  observations  were  not  confined  to  those 
cases  that  were  accompanied  with  cardiac  symptoms,  but  em- 
braced all  the  fatal  cases  that  occurred  during  the  time  that  his 
research  was  in  progress ;  thirteen  cases  in  all  were  the  basis 
of  this  study.  This  systematic  method  of  inquiry  aflPorded  the 
writer  of  the  paper  an  unusual  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
frequency  with  which  the  heart  is  attacked  in  diphtheria,  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  attack.  The  pathological 
changes  noted  were  the  following :  fatty  and  granular  degen- 
eration of  the  muscular  fibers,  slight  hyaline  degeneration  and 
atrophy,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  form 
of  dots.  The  connective  tissue  frequently  appeared  somewhat 
rich  iij  cells.  Fatty  degeneration  and  granular  degeneration 
were  found  in  every  case,  although  they  were  very  slight  in 
some  of  them,  especially  when  the  false  membrane  had  been  the 
cause  of  death  ;  in  others  the  degeneration  was  extreme,  so  that 
some  fibers  seemed  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  fat  cells,  affording 
an  explanation  of  the  cardiac  enfeeblement  noted  in  those  cases, 
or  most  of  them,  during  life.  Age  appeared  to  have  no  special 
relation  to  this  cardiac  degeneration,  but  the  duration  of  the 
attack  seemed  to  have  exerted  a  marked  influence.  In  cases 
that  exhibited  the  most  extreme  morbid  changes  the  disease 
had  lasted  from  ten  to  eigh1?een  days ;  in  other  instances,  where 
the  fatal  event  had  come  earlier,  the  changes  were  less  exten- 
sive, while  in  cases  where  the  larynx  was  involved  and  the  pa- 
tient had  succumbed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  least 
amount  of  morbid  alteration  was  discovered.  The  changes  in 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  seemed  to  have  no  influence 
over  pulmonary  complications.  In  several  cases  in  which 
broncho-pneumonia  was  present  there  was  little  disease  of  the 
heart,  while  in  others  there  was  no  pneumonia,  but  extensive 
cardiac  degeneration.  In  one  case  proliferation  of  nuclei  was 
observed  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  and  this  lay  in 
close  proximity  to  the  pericardium  at  a  point  where  that  struct- 
ure was  undergoing  a  like  change.  In  several  instances  the 
writer  found  the  intermuscular  and  circumvascular  connective 
tissue  infiltrated  with  nuclei  to  some  extent,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  was  a  normal  phenomenon  in 
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[N.  Y.  Mku.  .Joi  r., 


children.  Ah  to  tlie  ouiMntivo  intlnrnoe  of  fcv.  ,  ....,  ,.,.,.  .... 
Hlitiition,  ho  I'xproHMOH  tho  ooiiviction  (hut  it  is  not  (he  cHiixt', 
Hincc  ill  iiiaiiy  ciinoh  tho  Ixxlily  licat  hiid  hot'ii  iiiodortil)-  or  not 
above  tho  iioi'iMiil  point,  'i'hc  piitfioh>^y  of  tho  t-hiiii);os  in  tlio 
hoiirt  iliiriii^  *ii|>htht'ria  i^  aiiiiloKoiiH  to  tho  ooiiilitioii  ihsorihod 
by  Orth  iw  paroiiohymatoiift  or  dop;oiioralivo  myncnnlilis,  wliicli 
\*  a  froijuonl  ronult  in  otlu-r  ><i'V(>ro  discasoH  of  an  inrcitionM 
liatiiiv. 


M/.\(>i:  r.\n.\(;ir\rns. 

Till-;    SIKCKKY    (IK    TIIH    CAl KA    KgllNA. 

l>ii.  l,Koi'oi.i>  I,AgrKit,  ill  till'  Xfiiroloijittr/n/i  Centntlhliitt^ 
doscrihos  a  oaso  of  coniprortsion  of  tlio  caiida  ocpiina  that  canio 
nndor  his  notico  in  Soptemhor,  IKSH.  Tho  pationt  at  that  tiiiio 
ooinphiinod  niiioh  of  a  pain  in  tho  Hacriini,  and  was  iinalilo  either 
to  sit  or  to  lio  with  any  ooinfort.  In  Doooniiior,  IKK'.i,  thoro 
was  an  oxa;:>:onition  of  tiio  provions  syniptonis,  with  marked 
ftltoration  in  motion  and  sensation,  as  well  as  some  atropliy  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  eloetrioal  reactions  of  both  miiselos 
and  nerves  wore  normal,  and  the  reflexes  were  normal.  Despite 
all  treatment,  the  symi>toms  of  pain  and  stifl'noss  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  buok  eontinned  to  inerease  iu  severity  until  Sejitem- 
ber,  1890,  when  tiie  patient  was  alile  to  move  only  in  the  most 
oarefnl  way,  and  was  obli^oil  to  hold  his  baek  in  an  attitude  of 
extreme  kyphosis.  On  the  rifrht  side  the  patellar  reflex  was 
abolished,  and  on  the  left  8ide  it  was  very  weak.  Sen.sation  was 
absent  in  the  scrotum  and  perinivum,  and  also  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  sexual  power  was  weiik.  There  was  some 
atrophy  of  the  quadriceps  of  each  side,  but  there  were  no 
trophic  chancres,  and  there  w.is  no  ataxia.  The  patient's  condi- 
tion was  one  that  obviously  called  for  interference  of  some  sort, 
as  death  from  exhaustion  was  imminent.  The  symptoms,  taken 
collectively,  led  the  autiior  to  the  diagnosis  of  comjircssion  of 
the  Cauda  eijuina,  from  some  unknown  cause,  followed  by  de- 
generative neuritis.  Dr.  Louis  Kehen  cut  down  upon  the  sa- 
crum, iuid,  laying  open  the  entire  canal,  disclosed  a  small  extra- 
dural tumor  in  the  middle  of  its  lumen.  After  its  removal, 
further  examination  of  the  growth  showed  it  to  be  a  lymplian- 
geionia  cavoniosum.  Recovery  was  f)rompt.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  week  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  free  from 
pain,  and  sleep  was  natural.  Four  months  later  there  was  only 
a  small  opening  left  in  the  sacrum,  the  patient  was  able  to  go 
about  holding  the  body  in  a  normal  attitude,  the  functions  were 
nearly  restored  to  the  normal  state,  and  the  reflexes,  though 
still  diminished,  were  equal  on  both*  sides. 


INEBRIETY   AND   CRIME. 

The  Lancet  for  April  25th  refers  to  an  action  taken  by  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  at  its  last  meeting.  The 
resolutions  adopted  were:  1.  In  all  criminal  trials  in  which  the 
alleged  criminal  act  has  been  committed  by  the  accused  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  has  been  committed  by  an  in- 
ebriate, tliere  sliould  be  an  investigation  into  the  i)revious  medi- 
cal history  of  the  prisoner.  There  should  also  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  family  history,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  heredity  with  special 
reference  to  inebriety,  insanity,  and  other  neurotic  affections, 
syphilis,  and  gout.  This  twofold  inquiry  should  be  intrusted 
either  to  a  medical  expert  or  to  a  mixed  committee,  composed 
of  a  medical  and  a  legal  expert  acting  conjointly.  The  object 
of  this  invL'stigation  is  to  ascertain  how  far  tiie  accused  has  been 
cognizant  of  his  alleged  criminal  ofifense,  and  as  to  whether,  if 


-'<  <<>gni7.ant  and  so  competent,  he  was  able  to  resist  the  crimi- 
nal iiiipnlKo.  Such  an  export  inquiry  should  he  provideil  lor  the 
aceiiHod,  whalovor  the  «'irciiiiistancoH,  as  a  judicial  provision  to 
iiiMiire  a  fair  and  just  trial.  2.  The  appointment  of  a  mixed 
oommiKsioii  of  judges,  coiinsol,  solicitorM,  and  medical  exfierts 
for  tho  (lonsidoration  of  the  (piostion  <»f  dealing  with  inebriates 
who  have  been  <'onvicted  of  a  criminal  oU'enHr.  This  inquiry 
should  have  special  reference  to  tho  best  procedure  to  bo  pur- 
sued, whether  (a),  if  penal,  by  oiimulalivo  puniHlnnont  or  otlior- 
vvisi<;  or  {/;),  if  curable,  by  medical  troaliiioiit  for  a  disoased  con- 
dition, with  dui-  provision  for  clnssilication,  occupation,  hygienic 
nioasiircs,  and  elevating  inlliionco.  By  some  rosoarcli  of  this  kind 
Hiich  light  might  he  thrown  ii|)on  the  goiiesiH  of  (Time,  compli- 
cated with  (liiiikiiig,  ami  the  morbid  conditions  which  precipi- 
tate not  a  few  individiialH  into  inebriate  criminality,  ns  might 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  as  well  as  improve  the  criminals' 
chances  of  reformation,  and  increase  tho  influence  and  dignity 
of  the  law  by  avoiiling  even  the  seinblance  of  injustice. 


|{A('II,IJ    IN   SYJ'IIJUS. 

Dit.  VON  Mausoiiai.ko  lias  devised  a  method  of  staining  by 
which,  it  is  said,  bacilli  may  be  found  in  syi)liilitic  growths  of 
various  kind.s,  such  as  |iapules  on  the  skin,  the  indurated  ba,se 
of  a  chancre,  and  c(jndyloiiiata,  as  well  as  in  the  secretions  of 
j>rimary  sores.  Tho  uiethod  employed  is  by  double  staining,  as 
follows:  The  object,  after  having  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  is 
immersed  for  thirty-six  hours  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  methyl 
blue;  it  is  then  rinsed  well  with  water  and  restained  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  vesuvin  in  water.  By  this  process  the 
bacilli  are  stained  Itlue  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
tissues,  which  are  brown.  The  Lancet  for  April  25th  contains  a 
more  extended  notico  of  this  author's  study  of  the  bacteriology 
of  syphilis. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  30,  1891  : 

Week  ending  June  23.  VVeck  ending  June 30. 


DISEASES. 


Typhus , 

Typhoid  fever , 

Scarlet  fever , 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


Cases.         Death  c. 


0 

12 

147 

1 

250 

75 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

26 

1 

12 

26 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


(Jases. 


I 
9 

119 
0 

232 
51 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


Deatbe. 


0 

5 

21 

0 

21 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


Yale  University. — The  Medical  School  held  its  commencement  ex- 
crcises  on  Tuesday,  tlie  23d  inst.  Dr.  John  S.  Billing.^,  of  the  army, 
gave  an  address  on  Ideals  of  Medical  Education.  A  reception  in  Dr. 
Billings's  honor  was  held  at  Professor  Lindsley's  house. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Sebastian  J.  AVinimer,  to  No.  236  West 
Forty-second  Street  (retaining  his  office  at  No.  201  East  Twenty-first 
Street);  Dr.  Van  Valzah,  Dr.  Kinney,  and  Dr.  Nisbet,  to  No.  10  East 
Forty-third  Street. 

The  House  Staff  of  the  German  Hospital. — We  have  received  the 
following  communication,  dated  June  29,  1891  :  After  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  difficulties  between  the  superintendent  of  the  Ger- 
man Hospital  and  the  gentlemen  composing  the  house  staff,  which  dif- 
ficulties resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the  superintendent  and  the  resig- 
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nation  of  the  entire  house  staff,  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Geiinan 
Hospital  does  herel)y  declare  that 

1.  Such  sudden  resif^nation  of  the  entire  staff  was  justified  by  the 
extreme  and  continued  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  house  staff',  at  the  request  of  the  medi- 
cal board,  willingly  continued  to  discharge  their  duties  until  relieved  by 
the  appointment  of  their  successors. 

3.  The  members  of  the  house  staff' — viz.,  Dr.  Fred.  E.  Sondern,  Dr. 
Alfons  Miiller,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kurth,  Dr.  William  Ch.  Gueth,  Dr.  Edw. 
Staehlin,  and  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Schultze — have  at  all  times  during  their 
term  of  service  attended  to  their  professional  duties  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  visiting  physicians  and  of  the  medical  hoard. 

Hermann  G.  Klotz,  M.  D.,  \ 
[Signed.]         Ernst  Scuottky,  M.  D.,       V  Medical  Board. 
Augustus  Caili-e,  M.  D.,     ) 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Offinal  Lint  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  June  27,  1891  : 

Hall,  J.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Station,  New  Loudon,  and 
ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Atlek,  L.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Nautical 
School-ship  Saratoga,  and  to  wait  orders. 

Steele,  J.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Nautical  School- 
ship  Saratoga. 

Lung,  G.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval  Station,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Page,  J.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Independence. 

PiGOTT.  M.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Receiving-ship 
Independence,  and  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Field,  J.  G..  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer  Omaha, 
and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Brathwaite,  Frederick  Gkatton,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  commissioned 
an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,  June  22,  1891. 


i^^tt^rs  to  \\n  €bit0r. 


THE   CASE   OF   TRANSFER  OF  A  PATIENT  FROM  THE  GER- 
MAN  HOSPITAL    TO   BELLEVUE   HOSPITAL. 

New  York,  June  30,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

iSiE :  The  following  facts  will  undoubtedly  appear  of  suflfi- 
cient  interest  to  the  medical  profession  at  large  to  invoke  their 
careful  consideration. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  young  woman  living  in  this  city  gave  birth 
to  a  child,  assisted  by  a  midwife.  Puerperal  fever  and  mania 
developed  a  few  days  after.  A  physician,  called  in,  prescribed 
for  the  patient,  but  did  not  examine  her  genitals.  At  last  be 
advised  sending  the  woman  to  the  German  Hospital.  Here  her 
uterus  was  cleaned  by  curettement  of  decomposing  remnants  of 
placenta,  but  later  in  the  day  the  patient  became  so  noisy  and 
violent  that  she  was  removed  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  She  was 
received  at  the  German  Hospital  about  noon,  curetted  at  2,  and 
taken  to  Bellevue  at  10  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  Her  temperature 
ranged  between  102'5°  and  104°  F.,  her  pulse  between  110  and 
120.  There  was  no  tympanites,  no  sign  of  peritonitis.  At  Belle- 
vue the  house  physician  found  the  temperature  above  104°  F., 
pulse  fairly  good,  the  uterus  tamponed  with  iodoform  gauze,  the 
cavity  clean  and  "  sweet."  No  sign  of  peritonitis.  The  patient 
died  after  developing  a  temperature  of  107°  F.  and  above,  about 
six  hours  after  her  transfer  to  Bellevue.  In  both  institutions 
the  case  was  diagnosticated  as  one  of  puerperal  mania,  caused 
by  absorption  of  septic  material  from  the  uterus.    The  post-mor- 


tem made  by  the  coroner  confirmed  this  diagnosis,  nothing  be- 
ing found  of  peritonitis  or  any  other  inflammation. 

The.se  facts  were  yesterday  elicited  at  an  inquest  held  by 
Coroner  Schultze  regarding  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  before 
a  so-called  "  medical  "  jury,  consisting  in  part  of  medical  gen- 
tlemen.    A  portion  of  tlie  verdict  of  this  jury  reads  as  follows: 

"  We  are,  however,  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  transferring  patients  suflfering  with  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  from  one  hospital  to  another  can  not  but  be  injurious 
to  the  patient,  and  in  this  instance  the  transfer  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  patient  under  consideration.'" 

The  points  1  wish  \u  raise  are: 

1.  pid  this  patient  suffer  from  an  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
ease? Tljere  is  not  a  word  in  the  great  bulk  of  testimony 
taken,  or  in  tlie  report  of  tlie  symptoms  and  of  the  autopsy  cor- 
roborating this  assumption.  This  supposed  acute  infiammation 
playing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  minds  of  tliis  "mixed" 
jury,  could  only  have  been  an  acute  septic  peritonitis.  If  this 
assumed  peritonitis  had  prevailed,  what  would  have  been  the 
patient's  symptoms  alter  transferring  her  from  her  home  to  tlie 
German,  and  later  on  from  there  to  Bellevue  Hospital?  Most 
certainly  lowered  temperature,  quick,  thread-like  pulse,  and  cool 
extremities — in  other  words,  collajjue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  noticed  at  either  institution. 

2.  Did  transportation  accelerate  the  death  of  this  patient? 
The  woman  showed  all  symptoms  of  septic  puerperal  mania 
when  admitted  at  Bellevue — temperature  104°  F.  and  pul.»e  cor- 
responding, fairly  good,  no  sign  of  collapse,  no  sign  of  acute 
inflammation  in  tlie  abdominal  cavity.  The  temperature,  now 
gradually  rising  higher,  at  last  reached  107°  F.,  a  degree  often 
seen  then  in  acute  infectious  fevers  wlien  the  heat  centers  of 
the  brain  and  medulla  are  becoming  paralyzed.  Did  transpor- 
tation cause  this  high  fever,  or  did  it  accelerate  or  intensify  the 
action  of  the  puerperal  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  of  this 
woman?  Did  not  the  testimony  of  the  Bellevue  house  pliysi- 
cian  prove  that  the  uterus  had  been  thorongidy  emptied  and 
cleansed  at  the  sister  institution,  thereby  removino-  even  this 
possibility  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  the  patient? 

Truly,  if  ever  a  verdict  was  given  by  a  coroner's  jury  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  tiie  facts  in  the  case,  and  particularly 
inconsistent  with  our  present  knowledge  of  puerperal  infection 
and  its  consequent  pathology  and  symptomatology,  this  one  will 
certainly  rank  high  in  the  history  of  verdicts  given  by  mixed 
medical  juries. 

My  sense  of  fairness  has  prompted  me  to  report  this  notable 
coroner's  inquest  to  the  medical  profe.ssion,  and  I  wish  to  say 
here  that  I  was  present  during  the  proceedings  as  a  chance  spec- 
tator and  listener,  and  that  I  am  neither  on  the  staff  of  the 
German  nor  the  Bellevue,  but 

A  Visiting  Physxcian  to  Anotiiek  Hospital. 
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NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  April  15,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  OnAKLEs  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Retropharyngeal  Sarcoma.— Dr.  F.  Lange  presented  a 
female  patient,  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  in 
order,  he  said,  to  explain  the  technique  that  he  had  followed  in 
the  extirpation  of  a  retropharyngeal  sarcoma.  It  had  been  ob- 
served for  about  four  years,  and  had  gradually  increased  in  size. 
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Within  the  IbhI  few  inontliH  it  iiiul  thrown  more  rnpidly.  Il«' 
rtiiiiiii(ii'<l  liis  lii-ariTH  tliitt  lio  litut,  on  a  proviiniMcxvuHioii,  sliowii 
allot lu>i-  ('a^'l'  of  a  Mimilar  cliaractor,  a  oaiicor  of  the  Hoft  |iahilf 
Blul  of  the  pharynx,  in  wiiich  lie  had  made  I.aiitfcnhefk'H  liiciH- 
ioii.  In  the  presont  eaHi»  iu<  had  aihipted  another  motliod  of  ox- 
teriial  iiH-ision  —that  used  hv  Kocher  for  operation  on  tiie  toii>;iie. 
It  coiisiHlcd  of  a  xetiiiliiiiar  incision  in  the  rtulnnaxilhiry  rc^^ion 
and,  from  tiic  iiiidiiU'  of  tliis  tirst  incision,  niiotlier  one  piisNiii;; 
vertically  downwanl.  A  llap  wa-*  tln>n  rcllccted  upward  and 
the  Moft  parts  \veri>  sover»'d  from  tin*  onler  surface  of  the  lowi-r 
jaw.  He  then  extracted  a  couple  of  teeth  and  sawed  tlie  jaw 
through.  Tile  lleld  of  operation  was  hy  tliis  means  made  (piite 
neecsHihle.  He  also  removed  the  suiimaxilhiry  fjlund,  which  was 
somewhat  enlar^'ed  and  interfered  with  the  approach  to  (he 
entire  tumor,  hut  if  could  then  hi<  shelled  out,  mostly  iiy  ma- 
nipulation, riiion  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the  severeil  lione 
had  heen  prompt  and  complete,  and  it  would  he  seen  that  the 
cosmetic  results  were  (piite  luood.  The  operation  had  heen  im- 
porntively  indicated,  as  the  tumor  was  hulKinj;  toward  the  mid- 
dle line  and  was  interfering;  with  hroathinfr  and  swallowinfr,  and 
the  patient  was  iiavin^  ahirmiii);  attacks  of  suffocation.  After 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  the  styloid  process  and  the  hase  of  the 
skull  could  lu'  louciu'd  willi  the  tiii;:er. 

Congenital  Tnniors  of  the  Neck.— This  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  hy  Dr.  I'ijank  Hakti.kv.    (See  page  1.) 

Meeting  of  April  29,  1891. 

Fracture  of  the  Femur  at  the  Trochanter  at  Birth. — 
Dr.  .).  .\.  Wyktii  ])rosented  a  little  girl,  four  years  of  age,  and 
narrated  the  following  history:  At  the  birth,  which  was  by 
breech  presentation,  in  order  to  hasten  delivery  and  prevent 
fatal  as])hyxia  by  prolonged  compression  of  the  cord,  the  ac- 
coucheur introduced  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand 
into  the  flexures  of  the  thighs  in  order  to  make  tr.iction.  In 
the  act  of  drawing  down  upon  this  point  a  distinct  snap  was 
heard,  and  it  was  at  once  realized  that  the  thigh  was  broken. 
A  single  finger  would  probably  not  have  produced  fracture  on 
account  of  the  lesser  leverage  it  would  have  enjoyed.  The 
speaker  saw  the  infant  immediately,  and  at  once  took  measures 
to  secure  proper  union. 

He  noticed  that,  when  the  leg  was  straightened  out  by  trac- 
tion on  the  part,  the  upper  fragment  projected  sharply  forward 
and  bulged  the  skin  out  before  it.  When  the  thigh  was  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen,  extension  being  kept  up,  the  deformity  en- 
tirely disappeared.  He  then  determined  to  place  the  extremity 
with  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  the  leg  at  right  angles  to  the 
thigh,  and  fix  the  child  in  plaster  of  Paris.     This  was  done,  the 


plaster  extending  from  just  above  the  ankle  of  the  aflferted  (left) 
side  along  the  thigh  and  over  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The 
right  lower  extremity  was  uncovered,  and  the  plaster  was  so 
arranged  that  the  natural  wants  of  the  infant  could  be  properly 
looked  after. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  union  was  complete ;  there  was 
now  no  shortening  or  limp,  and  the  cure  was  perfect. 

The  Pkesiuext  was  surprised  to  bear  Dr.  Wyeth's  opinion 


that  such  an  accident  waM  rare,  and  thought  that  it  was  one 
likely  to  occur  fre<|uently  in  a  large  obstetrical  pra<'tice,  though 
it  was  also  probable  that  every  effort  would  be  ma<le  to  cover 
u|>  the  fact.  KiiormoUH  traction  was  often  made  over  the  groin 
with  the  finger  or  a  hook,  ami  the  fracture  was  only  too  likely 
t(»  result. 

Exsection  of  the  WriBt  Joint.  -Dr.  F.  w.  .Muhuay  pre- 

senled  a  Imv,  live  years  old,  who  had  lalleii  idioiit  a  year  before, 
striking  on  the  hack  of  the  li  It  hand.  Tendernes.s  and  swelling 
of  the  'dorsum  of  the  hand  followed  and  did  not  respond  to 
local  treatment.  The  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  Luke's  Hoh- 
pital  in  February,  with  typical  signs  of  tubercular  inflammation 
of  thu  wrist  joint.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  diseaHcd 
tissues  were  removed  through  a  median  incision  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand.  The  carpal  hon<'K  were  entirely  disorganized,  and 
the  Hheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  hack  of  the  hand, 
also  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  forearm,  were  infiltrate<l  with 
tubercular  material.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  were  dissected 
out  and  the  wounds  were  closed  with  catgut  sutures.  Iodoform 
gauze  was  packed  into  the  cavity  left  after  the  removal  of  the 
carpus,  a  corrosive-sublimate  dressing  was  ap|)lied,  with  an  an- 
terior splint  extending  to  the  nuddle  of  the  lingers.  Flexion 
and  extension  of  the  fingers  were  made  after  ten  days,  and  pas- 
sive motion  of  the  joint  was  practiced  after  four  weeks.  The 
result  had  been  excellent;  the  boy  was  able  to  u.so  the  hand 
almost  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 

Malignant  Degeneration  of  a  Benign  Tumor.— Dr.  Lewis 
S.  Pii.ciiKK  i)rescnted  a  man,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who  had, 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  noticed  a  small  tumor  growing  beneath 
the  left  jaw.  It  was  at  that  time  considered  to  be  an  enlarged 
lymphatic  gland.  It  increased  slowly  until  about  three  years 
ago,  when  its  growth  became  rai)id,  and  it  had  developed  to  the 
size  of  the  man's  head.  Last  August  there  were  signs  of  the  tu- 
mor breaking  down,  and  the  speaker  operated  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  shelling  it  out.  He  supposed  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  benign  fibrocystic  growth.  The  wounds  healed  kindly. 
A  few  weeks  after,  however,  the  i)atient  was  brought  to  the 
speaker  with  a  recurrence  at  the  site  of  the  wound  which  gave 
evidence  of  being  malignant  in  character.  The  patient  was  then 
subjected  to  another  operation,  and  the  afiected  parts,  together 
with  an  enlarged  gland  from  beneath  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle,  were  removed.  Skin  transplantation  after  the  method 
of  Thiersch  was  done.  Shortly  after  this  a  second  recurrence  was 
noticed.  The  growth  was  treated  with  chloride-of-zinc  paste,  and 
the  usual  methods  for  bringing  about  cicatrization  were  kept  up 
until  the  whole  had  healed.  The  pathologis:  had,  after  examina- 
tion of  the  second  growth,  reported  that  it  was  a  typicul  epithe- 
lioma. The  patient's  recovery  had  been  retarded  by  a  very  se- 
vere attack  of  erysipelas. 

Dr.  Lange  took  exception  to  the  assumjjtion  that  the  malig- 
nant condition  found  was  a  secondary  development  at  the  site 
of  the  benign  growth.  The  original  tumor  might  have  been 
sarcomatous. 

Dr.  PiLCHEE  conceded  that  the  gross  appearance  of  the  pri- 
mary tumor  was  suggestive  of  sarcoma,  but  he  had  the  report 
of  a  reliable  pathological  expert  to  the  effect  that  the  recurrent 
growth  was  typical  in  character  as  an  epithelioma. 

Penetrating  Stab-wound  of  the  Abdomen.— Dr.  F.  H. 
Markoe  presented  a  patient  who  had  made  a  satisfactory  re- 
covery after  a  stab-wound  of  the  abdomen  with  protrusion  of 
the  intestines.  The  man  was  shown  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  his  case,  detailed  in  Dr.  Markoe's  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Wyetii  advised  in  such  injuries  a  preliminary  explora- 
tion down  to  the  peritoneal  wound,  and  then,  if  penetration 
had  taken  place,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  imperative  to  enlarge 
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the  wound  and  ascertain  if  there  existed  any  wounds  of  the 
viscera. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimsox  wtis  by  no  means  sure  that  an  exploratory 
incision  was  necessary  after  having  determined  that  penetration 
had  taken  place.  This  had  been  at  one  time  his  custom,  but  he 
did  not  now  deem  it  essential.  It  was  often  possible  to  discrimi- 
nate, from  the  weapon  which  was  used  to  inflict  the  injury, 
about  what  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lesion  would  be.  Stab- 
wounds  inflicted  with  ordinary  knives,  even  if  entering  tlie 
cavity,  did  not  call  for  extensive  exploration  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  viscera.  When,  however,  the  wounds  were 
made  with  long  stilettoes,  and  these  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  the 
case  was  different.  Then,  again,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  irrigat- 
ing the  abdominal  cavity  unless  there  was  some  very  good  indi- 
cation for  doing  so. 

Dr.  Markoe  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  the  surgeon  had  no  idea 
what  kind  of  weapon  had  been  used  or  what  had  been  the  force 
with  which  the  injury  was  inflicted.  He  considered  that  irri- 
gation served  two  very  necessary  purposes  :  It  removed  foreign 
material  and  prevented  the  stagnation  of  serum  and  blood-clots, 
which  otherwise  became  the  nidus  of  septic  invasion. 

Appendicitis.  —  Dr.  Mueeat  showed  an  appendix  vermi- 
formis  which  he  had  that  day  removed  from  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  case  had  presented  the  usual  typical  symp- 
toms, though  not  of  a  severe  type.  Still  the  case  was  consid- 
ered one  in  which  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  operate,  and  ac- 
cordingly, some  forty  hours  after  the  initial  symptoms,  the  speak- 
er had  operated.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  thin.r3 
warranted  the  procedure,  for  the  appendix  was  in  a  marked 
gangrenous  condition.  The  appendix  lay  downward  and  inward, 
hanging  in  the  true  pelvis,  and  was  immensely  distended.  There 
were  no  adhesions,  excepting  a  few  on  the  inner  half  of  its  base, 
where  the  omentum  was  slightly  adherent.  The  entire  base  was 
gangrenous,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  mesentery,  and  near  the  tip 
of  the  appendix  there  was  a  faecal  concretion.  On  section  after 
removal,  the  entire  lining  of  the  appendix  was  found  gangren- 
ous, and  near  the  tip  of  the  process,  over  a  small  area,  all  the 
coats,  excepting  the  serous,  had  sloughed  away.  The  appendix 
contained  an  ounce  of  stinking,  dark-colored  fluid,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  a  few  hours  before  there  would  have  been 
perforation  and  emptying  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity. The  absence  of  adhesions  and  the  position  of  the  appendix 
confirmed  such  an  opinion. 

Dr.  Laxge  made  a  warm  protest  against  the  practice  of  indis- 
criminate laparotomy  for  appendicitis.  This  way  of  proceeding 
included  four  fifths  of  the  superfluous  laparotomies,  since  it  was 
a  fact  that  in  a  very  large  majority  the  patients  would  recover 
after  simple  incision  at  a  somewat  later  stage.  It  was  only  a 
small  minority  of  cases  which  required  early  laparotomy,  and  to 
distinguish  those  was  the  task  now  before  the  profession. 

Dr.  Stimsox  said  that  none  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
early  operation  advised  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  in  every 
case.  They  were  not,  however,  in  favor  of  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  for  peritonitis,  or  for  sepsis.  Fitz's 
statistics  showed  a  mortality  of  2-5  per  cent,  under  the  expectant 
treatment ;  that  of  the  early  operation  was  perhaps  not  yet  es- 
tablished, but  Dr.  McBurney  had  reported  twenty-four  cases 
with  only  one  death,  a  saving,  according  to  the  statistics,  of  five 
lives. 

Dr.  Laxge  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  that 
an  operation  should  be  delayed  when  the  indications  for  it  were 
clear,  and  he  was  as  willing  as  any  one  to  interfere  by  lapa- 
rotomy if  in  no  other  way  the  patient  could  be  saved,  but 
thought  that  many  of  the  patients  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  great  risk  of  abdominal  section  and  its  possible  sequelas  might 
have   been   spared   this   by   more   temporizing  measures.     He 


was  looking  anxiou>ly  for  the  day  when  the  clinical  indications 
would  be  sufficiently  understood  in  this  disease  to  warrant  defii 
nite  scientific  deductions  as  to  the  proper  course  of  treatn)ent. 

Osteomyelitis. — Dr.  Laxge  showed  a  specimen  of  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  neck  of  the  femur  that  had  been  removed  at  an 
operation  for  excision  of  the  joint.  The  patient  was  a  boy, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  condition  of  the  joint  had  been 
induced  by  traumatism,  the  boy  having  hurt  himself  while  rid- 
ing a  bicycle.  A  very  extensive  abscess  had  developed,  involv- 
ing the  entire  iliac  fascia  and  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  on 
the  injured  side.  The  operation  of  exci.sion  of  the  joint,  which 
had  been  performed  only  two  days  ago,  had  demonstrated  that 
an  osteomyelitic  focus  existed  in  the  epiphyseal  line  with  two 
small  sequestra.  From  this,  perforation  into  the  joint  had  taken 
place.  The  case  was  a  ve.'-y  severe  one,  as  also  the  other  hip 
joint  and  one  ankle  joint  were  involved. 

Dermoid  Cyst. — Dr.  Lange  also  exhibited  a  specimen  taken 
from  a  woman  who,  six  days  after  the  onset  of  her  illness,  had 
been  operated  upon  for  septic  peritonitis.  The  sjTnptoms  had 
been  in  the  beginning  comparatively  mild ;  there  had  set  in  on 
the  fifth  day  high  temperature,  vomiting,  and  weak  pulse.  Her 
physician  had  diagnosticated  the  case  as  one  of  ileus,  dependent 
upon  some  inflammatory  process.  The  speaker  was  unable  to 
make  an  exact  diagnosis;  he  could,  however,  feel  a  certain  re- 
sistance on  the  right  side  over  Poupart's  ligament,  reaching  as 
far  as  the  middle,  and  he  had  tiiought  that  perhaps  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  perforating  appendicitis.  He  had  intended, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  ojiening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  had  proceeded  by  a  large  Bardenheuer's  incision  from  the 
right  side ;  but,  on  cutting  down,  had  come  upon  the  perito- 
naeum distended  by  a  dark-colored  fluid  beneath.  On  openmg 
into  the  cavity,  a  bloody,  serous  fluid  escaped,  followed  by 
clotted  blood.  He  could  put  his  finger  upon  a  rather  extensive 
tumor.  This  had  proved  to  be  a  large  dermoid  cyst  that  had 
been  twisted  round  its  pedicle.  Its  walls  were  enormously  en- 
gorged. Rupture  of  a  vessel  had  occurred  and  extensive  haemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  into  Douglas's  cul-de-sac.  The  patient 
died  thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation  from  progressive  septic 
peritonitis.  The  septic  condition  of  the  patient  showed  itself 
before  the  operation  principally  by  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
and  the  somewhat  hurried  respiration,  while  she  was  quite  con- 
scious and  complained  of  hardly  any  pain.  On  incising,  but 
little  bleeding  occurred.  The  parts  were  almost  dry.  The 
speaker  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  ominous  fact. 
These  patients  were  subject  to  the  influence  probably  of  a  toxic 
agent,  against  which  a  chemical  antidote  ought  to  be  found  be- 
sides our  surgical  help,  which  would  mostly  be  insuflicient  and 
decidedlv  increase  shock. 


Eooh   Hotifcs. 


A  Compend  of  Gynaecology .  By  Hexky  Moeris,  M.  D..  late 
Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc. 
With  Forty-five  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakietcn, 
Son,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  ITo. 

The  usefulness  of  compends  is  decidedly  disputable,  for  they 
are  in  their  nature  assuredly  like  mile-stones — excellent  as  in- 
dicative of  the  road  passed  over,  but  not  apt  at  furthering  the 
journey.  The  author  states  that  bis  work  is  intended  to  aid  the 
student  to  choose  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  gynaecological 
examination  and  to  solve  the  various  perplexing  problems  sub- 
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The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Broncho-pneumonia. — Mo.sny  (liev. 
menu,  des  mal.  de  Penfance,  Feb.,  March,  1891)  contributes  a  long  paper 
on  this  subject.  He  classifies  broncho-pneumonia  under  two  types  :  a, 
lobular  pneumonia,  which  is  always  a  secondary  disease,  the  primary 
affection  l)eing  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  ;  and  b,  pseudo-lobar  pneumonia, 
a  form  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  peculiar  to  children.  In  the  first  form 
the  bronchitis  is  marked  by  an  extension  of  the  inliammation  to  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  arterioles  and  bronchioles,  and  fibroid 
degeneration  is  a  freipient  result.  Abscesses  are  sometimes  formed, 
but  the  usual  termination  is  by  resolution.  In  sixteen  cases  bacterio- 
logical examinations  were  made.  Thirteen  of  these  were  secondary  to 
measles,  diphtheria,  or  scarlatina.  From  these  investigations  the  au- 
thor believes  that  the  pneumonia  is  due  to  two  special  germs,  and  not 
to  the  germ  of  the  disease  in  the  course  of  which  the  pneumonia  oc- 
curs. In  most  cases  it  appeared  to  be  the  Streptococcus  pyogene.i^  but 
occasionally  it  was  the  pneuinococcus  of  Frankel.  In  the  pseudo-lobar 
type  the  pneumococcus  was  invariably  found.  These  germs  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  n.ouths  of  healthy  persons.  The  lungs  probably 
become  weakened  during  the  coiirse  of  these  various  infectious  diseases 
and  more  susceptil)]e  to  the  attack  of  the  germs. 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx, — Ranke  (Ctrlbl.  f.  Chir.,  March  7,  1891) 
reports  364  cases  of  intubation  in  diphtheritic  croup.  Of  these,  132, 
or  36  per  cent.,  ended  in  recovery.  Among  849  cases  of  tracheotomy, 
39  per  cent,  ended  in  recovery.  It  is  found  that  in  very  young  sub- 
jects, in  whom  tracheotomy  is  very  fatal,  intubation  is  more  successful. 
Pneumonia  is  less  common  after  intubation  than  after  tracheotomy. 

Jacques  (Eei'.  mens,  des  mal.  de  Venfance,  Jan,  1891)  approves  of 
intubation  and  quotes  from  Waxam  and  Northrupthe  following  advan- 
tages: 1.  It  is  as  efficient  as  tracheotomy  in  relieving  the  dyspnoea.  2. 
There  are  no  objections  on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends,  as  in  trache- 
otomy. 3.  The  operation  is  comparatively  easy  and  simple  and  pre- 
sents neither  danger  nor  shock.  4.  Ana?sthetics  are  not  necessary, 
neither  are  skilled  assistants.  5.  No  wound  is  added  to  the  patient's 
suffering,  to  become  a  source  of  new  infection.  6.  Less  irritation  re- 
sults from  the  tube  than  from  the  cannula,  because  the  tube  is  smaller 
than  the  trachea  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presses  only  upon  the  glottis. 
7.  Expectoration  is  easier  with  the  tube  than  with  the  cannula.  8.  In 
the  case  of  the  tube  the  air  reaches  the  lungs  moist  and  warm,  thus 
lessening  the  danger  of  pneumonia.  9.  The  operation  is  not  bloody,  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  weakened  child.  10.  It  is  more 
rapid  and  presents  fewer  dangers  than  tracheotomy.  1 1 .  Convalescence 
is  more  rapid,  for  there  is  no  wound  to  heal.  12.  The  patient  does  not 
require  the  assiduous  and  continuous  care  of  the  physician,  as  in  trache- 
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otomy.  13.  It  does  not  prevent  tracheotomy,  and,  if  that  operation  is 
required,  the  tube  will  furnish  a  useful  guide.  14.  Intubation  leaves 
no  scar.  15.  In  mild  cases,  in  which  treatment  is  reijuired  for  but  a 
short  time,  it  is  of  special  value. 

The  author  believes  that  all  these  statements  are  true,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  beginner  the  operation  is  not  always  sim- 
ple and  easy.  In  little  girls  the  pliarynx  is  sometimes  small  and  deep 
and  the  operation  becomes  one  of  considerable  dilBculty.  While  the 
operation  is  not  yet  so  fully  perfected  as  it  may  be,  the  aithor  believes 
it  to  be  deserving  of  great  consideration. 

Pauli  (Therap.  Monatsch.,  Jan.,  1891)  is  one  of  the  few  who  pre- 
fer tracheotomy  to  intubation.  He  acknowledges  the  advantages  of 
intubation,  but  thinks  the  after-treatment  presents  difficulties  that  more 
than  counterbalance  them.  In  his  experience  the  tube  has  sometimes 
been  blocked  up,  and  has  even  slipped  into  the  trachea  and  has  fre- 
quently been  coughed  out.  Ulcerations  have  formed  about  the  tube 
also,  and  feeding  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Pneumonia 
has  occurred  more  frequently  than  after  tracheotomy.  He  performs 
intubation  only  when  tracheotomy  is  refused  by  the  parents.  [The 
author's  experience  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  he  has  employed  im- 
properly constructed  tubes.  His  proposition  to  remove  the  tube  dur- 
ing feeding  certainly  indicates  that  something  in  his  methods  or  instru- 
ments ha?  been  radically  wrong.] 

The  Natural  History  and  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. — The  Milroy 
Lectures  of  the  present  year  were  upon  this  subject  and  were  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Thome  and  reported  in  the  Brituh  Medical  Journal  for 
February  and  March.  The  author  believes  that  the  influence  of  soil 
and  geological  formation,  though  slight,  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Diphtheria  is  especially  common  in  damp  valleys. 
In  England  it  is  most  prevalent  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year.  As  to  sex,  the  author,  unlike  most  observers,  believes  that  fe- 
males have  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  exposure  than  males.  In 
considering  age  as  a  factor,  it  appears  that  the  greater  number  of  cases 
occur  in  subjects  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  further 
excess  can  be  .shown  in  those  between  two  and  five  years  old.  Several 
epidemics  were  referred  to  in  whicli  the  prevalence  of  so-called  simple 
croup  was  soon  followed  by  cases  of  true  diphtheria.  Many  epidemics 
of  diphtheria  are  accompanied  by  attacks  of  illness  to  which  arc  ap- 
plied such  names  as  sore  throat  or  tonsillitis.  The  infectious  character 
of  many  of  these  apparently  simple  sore  throats  is  proved  in  too  many 
instances.  If  there  is  any  relation  between  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria 
it  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  throat  in  scarlatina 
affords  a  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  diphtheritic  poison.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  absence  of  diphtheria  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina 
among  several  thousand  patients  treated  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
would  be  inexplicable.  Diphtheria,  when  it  does  occur,  is,  almost  with- 
out exception,  a  sequel  to  scarlatina.  The  action  of  bad  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  imperfect  sewers  in  causing  diphtheria  the  author 
believes  to  be  indirect.  Such  conditions  frequently  produce  sore  throat 
of  a  benign  character,  and  these  abraded  surfaces  furnish  an  excellent 
soil  for  an  invasion  by  the  diphtheritic  organisms.  The  third  lecture 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  schools  in  dissemi- 
nating contagious  diseases.  The  fourth  lecture  dealt  with  other  means 
of  dissemination,  especially  by  milk. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus  of  Children. — Polikier  (Rrr- 
mens,  des  mal.  dc  renfancc,  Jan.,  1891)  reports  two  cases  of  the  suc- 
cessful removal  of  a  coin  from  the  oesophagus  by  simple  measures. 
The  coins  had  become  impacted,  with  the  effect  of  causing  considerable 
dyspnoea.  The  body  could  be  felt  with  the  fingers,  and  by  rubbing  up- 
ward and  backward  the  child  was  led  to  vomit,  and  the  coin  in  each 
case  was  at  once  expelled. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx  in  Children. — Jules  Simon  (ibid.),  in 
a  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Hopital  des  enfants  malades,  says  that 
when  suffocation  is  threatened  tracheotomy  should  be  performed.  The 
same  operation  should  be  performed  if  the  surgeon  can  not  remain  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  patient.  It  is  also  indicated  when  the 
foreign  body  is  irregular  in  shape,  like  a  fish  bone,  or  when  it  is  apt  to 
swell,  like  peas  or  beans.  The  incision  should  be  made  as  low  in  the 
trachea  as  possible,  and  efforts  should  be  made,  by  changing  the  child's 
posture,  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body.     If  this  is  successfully  removed 


it  is  best  to  insert  a  tube,  which  tends  to  arrest  haemorrhage  and  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  emphysema.  The  symptom  most  to  be  relied  upon 
in  making  a  diagnosis  of  foreign  I)ody  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  the 
sudden  onset  of  dyspnoRa  without  change  in  the  voice  and  without  the 
histoiy  of  preceding  tliroat  disease. 

A  Eare  Sequela  of  Scarlatina. — Davies  {Bi-i(.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  28, 
1891)  reports  a  peculiar  and  very  rare  sequela  of  scarlatina.  The  pa- 
tient was  nine  years  of  age  and  was  in  the  third  week  of  an  attack 
of  scarlatina.  He  awoke  in  the  morning  with  no  peculiar  symptoms. 
At  9.30  he  suddenly  began  to  complain  of  violent  pain  in  the  legs, 
which  were  cold,  puffy,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch.  Dark  spots  soon 
began  to  appear  on  the  shins,  both  calves,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  left 
foot.  At  1.30  the  following  conditions  were  noted :  He  was  anaemic 
and  desquamating  freely.  The  temperature  was  normal,  as  was  also  the 
urine.  The  lower  extremities,  from  the  knees  downward,  were  slightly 
oedematous ;  the  surface  was  warm  ;  there  were  ecchymoses  about  both 
ankles.  The  calves  were  covered  by  bluish-black  subcutaneous  hiemor- 
rhagic  patches,  surrounded  by  narrow  zones  of  inflammation.  They 
were  very  tender  on  touch.  On  the  following  morning  the  temperature 
was  normal,  the  surface  was  moist,  and  the  urine  was  scanty  but  nor- 
mal. The  ecchymoses  had  now  merged  into  large  black  patches  sur- 
rounded by  inflammatory  zones.  Their  symmetry  was  remarkable. 
The  legs  were  very  painful,  so  that  the  child  shrieked  if  they  were 
moved  or  touched.  New  centers  of  ecchymoses  were  appearing  on  the 
legs.  At  1  p.  M.  the  patches  were  stationary,  exce|)t  those  on  the  right 
hip  and  the  dorsum  of  the  left  foot.  The  mind  was  still  clear.  At 
4.30  the  patches  were  spreading  rapidly,  the  pain  was  intense,  and 
there  was  slight  fever.  At  7.30  the  child  was  removed  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  day  at  noon.  At  the  autopsy  the  pleural 
cavities  were  found  to  contain  some  blood-stained  fluid ;  the  lungs  were 
anaemic,  but  otherwise  normal ;  the  heart  contained  no  clots,  but  the 
walls  were  thin  and  flabby;  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  anaemic ;  the 
spleen  was  not  enlarged.  There  were  no  extravasations  of  blood  in  any 
internal  organ,  and  there  was  no  abnormity  except  ansemia. 

Tetanus  Neonatorum. — Baginsky  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  Feb.  16> 
1891)  reports  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  developed  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  child  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Kitasato  for  treat- 
ment by  injections  of  blood  serum  obtained  from  an  animal  rendered 
proof  against  the  disease.  The  treatment  was  thoroughly  carried  out, 
but  the  patient  died  six  days  after  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms. 
No  change  was  discovered  at  the  umbilicus  after  death,  neither  was 
there  any  change  in  the  peritona.'um  or  the  umbilical  vessels.  Cult- 
ures were  made  from  the  serum  found  in  the  umbilicus,  which  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  numerous  bacteria,  among  which  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus  was  discovered.  Mice  inoculated  with  the  culture  showed  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  died  six 
hours  later.  Where  the  inoculation  was  made,  suppuration  followed, 
and  the  pus  thus  formed  was  found  to  contain  the  bacillus  of  tetanus. 

The  Treatment  of  Whooping-cough. — Sejournet  ( Union  med.  du 
Nord-e-tt,  No.  12,  1890)  treats  whooping-cough  by  confining  the  patient  to 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  day  and  one  foi  the  night.  Each  room  is  thor- 
oughly aired  during  tlie  time  it  is  not  m  use.  Resorcin  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  and  ipecac  and  belladonna  are  employed  for  relief  of  the 
cough.     The  diet  is  carefully  regulated. 

Indican  in  the  Urine  of  Children. — Hochsinger  (DUch.  med.  Woch., 
xii,  1891)  has  examined  the  urine  of  young  infants  and  children  with 
reference  to  the  presence  of  indican.  In  healthy  children  or  those  suf- 
fering from  simple  dyspepsia  it  was  very  rarely  found.  In  those  having 
acute  diarrhoea  of  a  serious  character  it  was  almost  invariably  found, 
but  when  the  diarrhoea  was  mild  it  appeared  less  often  and  in  smaller 
quantities.  In  tuberculosis  it  js  always  present  in  large  quantity.  The 
author  believes  that  the  production  of  indican  is  due  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  milk  albumin. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  an  Infant.  —  England  [Montreal  Med.  Jour., 
Feb.,  1891)  reports  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  child  eight  months 
old.  At  the  onset  there  was  feverishness,  with  restlessness,  some  vom- 
iting, and  slight  diarrhoea.  On  the  third  day  the  temperature  was 
102-5°  F. ;  the  heart  and  lungs  were  normal;  the  abdomen  was  tym- 
panitic. At  the  end  of  a  week  the  temperature  still  remained  high, 
ranging  from   1025°  in  tlie  morning  to  104°  in  the  evening.     About 
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this  time  the  iiple«n  ww  found  to  be  enlarKed,  extoiidinK  fully  two 
inelu'H  liuluw  tin-  ribH;  iiud  uii  I'i'uplion  appoiirtHl  on  tli(<  alxluinon, 
clivHt,  iiiiil  liiu-k.  TIiIm  coiiHiMtcit  III'  iiiiiiii'roiis  .xnmll,  iHolutcil,  liii^lit 
ruHC'HpotM,  of  iiltoiit  till'  ni/.f  of  u  pinV  lit'uii  or  a  little  liu>!i'i'.  Tlic  a|i- 
poaraiirc  of  tlioc  ^potH,  the  piTHitttciit  lii^li  tciiipi'ialiirc,  llic  lyin- 
puiiitc^,  till'  >'a-<ti-o-iiit('t«tlhal  (l('raii>;«'iiictil,  witli  tlu>  ilfciilcil  ciiluiye- 
mcnt  of  Hplccii  and  liver,  Hii.Mlainrd  the  dia^noNitt  of  tvplmid  fever, 
tlioii^li  it  is  of  rare  occurrenee  at  litis  w^f.  Sli^lil  lironcliitiH  devcloiied 
•  luring'  tlie  second  week,  there  \\i\x  evidently  lieadaelie,  and  tlu'  eyes 
wore  sensitive  to  lifflit  At  the  enti  of  the  third  week  the  ti-niperatiire 
hud  litH'onie  interndttent  and  fell  to  normal  about  t«veiity  dayH  after  the 
onset  of  the  fovitr.  The  child  was  kept  on  n  lii|idd  diet  tlnoughoul; 
the  treatment  was  syniptonnitic.  Twelve  drops  (d'  brandy  were  fjiven 
every  two  hours  ami  a  full  dose  of  ipdninu  if  the  temperattire  reached 

loa". 

Erythema  Nodosum  in  Children. — Comliy  (AVc  hhhm.  iI<s  mul.  dr 
ren/aiu-i;  Feb.,  ISUl)  roports  sixteen  cases  of  tins  diseuse.  It  is 
rare  in  infancy,  and  he  does  not  beli»'ve  there  is  any  relation  between 
it  and  rheunnitism.  It  begins  with  |>ain,  lassitude,  constipation,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  There  is  usually  some  fever,  wliich  is  freiiucntly  of 
an  interndttent  tyjie,  the  exacerbation  being  in  the  evening.  There  in 
sometimes  a  [)eculiar  paleness  which  precedes  the  eruption  and  con- 
tinues after  the  latter  has  passed  away.  The  eruption  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  lower  extremities,  but  in  two  of  the  author's  cases  it  ap- 
peared on  the  arms  as  well.  Convalescence  is  slow,  sometimes  being 
longer  than  the  illness  itself,  and  the  child  remains  pule  and  ex- 
hausted. Unless  it  is  complicated  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  serious 
disease  in  children.  Legroux,  contrary  to  the  author's  belief,  holds 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  erythenni  nodosum  and  rheu- 
matism, rtfelmann,  nirch-llirschfcld,  and  Oehme  have  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  children  showing  various  tul)orcnlar  lesions. 

A  Case  of  Spina  Bifida,  Talipes  Calcaneus,  and  Hernia. — In  the 
ir/djii/oir  Mk/ioi/  ./iitiixii/  lor  May,  18'.M,tlus  remarkable  combination 
of  defornnties  is  reported  by  Dr.  Heaston.  The  child  lived  to  be  six 
months  old.  The  spina  bifida  w  as  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange  and 
was  located  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  region.  It  was  at  first  sessile, 
but  gradually  became  pedunculated.  A  puncture  was  made  and  Mor- 
ton's fluid  injected.  At  first  the  child  seemed  to  improve,  but  leakage 
occurred  frou)  the  cyst  wall,  and  ten  days  afterward  the  child  died. 
Double  inguinal  hernia  was  i>resent,  also  the  very  rare  form  of  club- 
foot known  as  talipes  calcaneu,';.  In  considering  the  question  of  the 
pathology  of  club-foot  this  would  favor  the  muscular  or  musculo-cuta- 
neous  theory,  which  is  preferable,  the  author  believes,  to  the  osseous 
theory.  Recently,  however,  the  mechanical  pathology  of  club-foot  as 
resulting  from  malposition  in  ittero  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  The 
child's  head  previous  to  the  operation  presented  a  very  hydrocephalic 
condition,  but,  owing  to  the  leakage,  this  disappeared,  leaving  the  bones 
of  the  head  quite  collapsed. 

Tuherculosis  of  the  Submaxillary  Bone,  with  Spontaneous  Fracture. 
— Cnopf  (J/ii7u7t.  med.  Wovh.,  No.  46,  189U)  reports  this  peculiar  condi- 
tion as  occurring  in  a  child  of  a  year  and  ten  months.  The  patient  was 
in  a  debilitated  condition  and  had  a  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  left  el- 
bow. The  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  raetacaipal  bones  on  the  right 
side  also  showed  evidence  of  disease.  The  general  condition  would  not 
admit  of  operation.  The  child  survived  but  a  short  time,  and  at  the 
autopsy  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  organs 
was  found.  On  examining  the  submaxillary  bone,  marked  caries  was 
found,  with  a  fissure  extending  from  a  small  cavity  where  a  tooth  was 
forming  across  the  whole  width  of  the  bone.  There  were  four  incisors 
and  two  first  molars.  On  the  left  side  there  were  a  number  of  cheesy 
masses  containing  bacilli  in  large  numbers.  It  was  evidently  a  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  bone,  the  supernumerary  tef  th  causing  irritation  and 
inflammation  which  under  the  circumstances  took  the  tubercular  form. 

Congenital  Occlusion  of  the  Urethra, — Campbell  {Brii.  Med.  Jour., 
Feb.  28,  1891)  reports  a  ease.  Xo  urine  having  been  passed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  an  examination  was  made,  when  the  meatus 
appeared  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  membrane.  Xo  canal,  how- 
ever, appeared  beneath  it.  Assistance  was  called,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  a  passage.  By  the  aid  of  a  sharp  and  a  blunt  probe,  a 
stilette,  and  a  Xo.  1  silver  catheter,  a  passage  was  made  down  to  the 


subpubic  arch,  (i rent  earn  wai  noceiHary  to  keep  in  the  IniaKhinry  line 
of  the  urethra,  the  only  gtdde  being  the  linger.  With  the  linger  in  the 
rectum,  a  plunge  was  made  forwui'd  with  the  stilette.  It  entered  some 
place  where  it  met  no  resistaiu-e,  bill,  on  witlidruwing  it  and  passing  a 
catheter,  no  urine  was  obtaiiie<l.  Twelve  hours  later  mine  was  passed 
freely.  At  lhr<'e  years  of  ago  the  child  was  a|ipiti'enlly  in  ii  normal  con- 
dition as  regarded  the  iirethrii. 

IntUBiuBooption  in  a  Child;  Operation. —  Lockwood  (Brit.  Xfrd- 
Jour.,  Jan.  I'/,  1H1»|)  reports  a  caM(>  of  intiissusce|iiion  in  a  girl  of  four 
years.  The  symptoms  had  continued  five  ditvs,  when  an  incision  waa 
nuide  in  the  right  lineu  semilunaris.  Slight  peritonitis  waH  found,  and 
the  inviiginated  bowel,  whit^h  wutt  part  of  the  ileum,  ^as  firmly  ad- 
herent to  its  mmheathing  intestine,  which  was  also  ileum.  The  peri- 
tomi'um  was  split  at  every  attempt  at  withdrawal.  It  was  therefore 
decided  tc)  resect  the  affected  portion  of  intestine.  The  perilonieum 
having  Ix^en  cleuns(Ml,  the  int<>stines  above  and  below  the  diseased  part 
were  controlled  with  an  elastic  band.  The  affected  pail  ami  a  wedge 
of  mesentery  wen-  removed,  and,  after  the  distended  intestines  hud  been 
emptied  of  gas  and  fieees,  suturing  was  don<!  by  the  O.- rny-Lembert 
method.  'I  he  abdomen  was  closed  after  irrigation  with  hot  water,  but 
this  increased  the  shock  instead  of  diminisliing  it.  There-  was  exhaus- 
tion before  the  operation,  and  there  was  consideruble  colhqtse  after  it 
was  finished ;  from  the  latter  the  child  never  rallied,  but  died  twenty 
hours  after.  Examination  showed  that  the  lumen  of  the  Intwel  was 
pervious,  and  that  the  line  of  sutures  was  secure.  The  fatal  result  wa« 
probably  due  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  operation.  The  lesection  of  a 
portion  of  the  mesentery  had  much  to  do  with  this,  as  it  caused  trouble- 
some bleeding.  The  literature  of  the  subject  seems  to  show  that,  out 
of  fifteen  cases  of  resection  of  intussuscepta,  three  have  ended  in  re- 
covery. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Cripps  said  that  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  ir- 
reducible intuss\isception  he  believed  resection  gave  the  best  chance  of 
recovery.  He  spoke  of  a  remarkal)le  case  in  a  young  child  in  which  a 
substance  that  looked  like  a  leather  strap  protruded  from  the  anus. 
About  six  inches  of  it  was  pulled  down  and  cut  off,  and  afterward  other 
portions  of  the  bowel.  The  child  recovered,  but  died  six  months  later 
from  measles,  when  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  in- 
testine was  gone.  Dr.  Whipham  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  care  in  the 
use  of  opium  in  such  cases.  It  was  proper  in  the  earlier  stages  to  re- 
lieve pain  and  spasm  aud  restrain  peristalsis ;  w  hen  constipation  had 
been  established  and  vomiting  had  occurred,  it  masked  the  symptoms 
and  led  to  a  deceptive  calm  that  was  often  disastrous. 


i  s  f  f  U  cTii  ij 


The  Question  of  the  Liability  of  Hospital  Officials  for  Injuries  im- 
puted to  their  Negligence. — We  take  the  following  decision,  by  Chief- 
Justice  Daly,  from  the  New  York  Law  Journal  for  June  13th: 

This  is  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Jennie  Har- 
ris, the  wife  of  Abiaham  Harris,  the  plaintiff,  who,  as  her  administra- 
tor, claims  under  the  statute  which  gives  a  right  of  action  for  the 
wrongful  act,  negligence,  or  default  causing  the  death  of  a  person  who 
would  have  had  a  cause  of  action  for  such  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  de- 
fault, if  death  had  not  ensued  (Code,  section  1 ,902). 

The  deceased  was  received  as  a  patient  in  the  Woman's  Hospital  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  January  9,  1889,  for  treatment  for  a  lacerated 
cervix,  and  submitted  to  an  operation  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  James 
B.  Hunter,  assisted  by  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland  and  Dr.  Lemuel  G.  Bald- 
win, on  January  14,  1889.  The  operation  was  apparently  successful ; 
but  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  19th,  while  laboring 
under  a  temporary  fit  of  insanity,  she  arose,  unobserved,  from  her  bed 
in  the  ward  where  she  lay,  and,  finding  her  way  to  the  toilet  room  of 
that  floor,  leaped  from  the  window,  and  was  killed  by  her  fall  of  four 
stories  to  the  ground  below. 

In  the  ward  in  which  Mrs.  Harris  lay,  which  was  a  section  of  the 
Baldwin  pavilion  of  the  hospital,  and  which  was  eighty-five  feet  long 
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by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  there  were  beds  for  nineteen  patients,  and  all 
were  occupied ;  three  nurses  were  on  duty  by  day,  but  only  one  at 
night;  a  physician  was  in  attendance  all  night,  who  had  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five patients  under  his  care ;  he  saw  Mrs.  Harris  every  day  after  the 
operation,  and  sometimes  oftener ;  he  saw  nothing  unusual  in  her  con- 
dition after  the  operation ;  the  night  of  the  fatal  accident  her  pulse 
was  very  nearly  normal,  with  nothing  to  indicate  fever  or  anything 
wrong;  she  read  her  prayers  until  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  was 
quiet  until  about  one  o'clock,  a.  m.,  when  the  attention  of  the  nurse, 
Miss  Carson,  was  called  by  Mrs.  Curoe,  the  patient  in  the  adjoining 
bed,  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Harris  had  called  her  up  and  was  moving  in 
her  bed  ;  the  nurse  went  to  her  and  found  her  trying  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and  told  her  "  she  would  injure  herself  if  she  got  out  of  her  bed,  that 
she  must  stay  in  bed  and  ask  for  anything  she  wanted,  because  she 
would  spoil  her  operation  if  she  tried  to  get  out  any  more."  Mrs.  Har- 
ris lay  on  the  bed  and  was  quiet  after  that,  and  the  nurse  went  down 
and  told  the  doctor  what  Mrs.  Harris  had  tried  to  do.  He  prescribed 
two  drachms  of  bromide,  a  common  sedative,  usually  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  the  general  nervous  system,  and,  by  so  doing, 
produce  sleep.  The  nurse  administered  the  remedy  to  Mrs.  Harris, 
who,  after  that,  was  quiet  and  apparently  asleep.  About  four  o'clock 
the  nurse  passed  her  bed,  and  she  was  apparently  asleep.  The  nurse 
went  to  a  bed,  four  beds  from  her,  to  attend  another  patient,  and  while 
there  heard  the  noise  of  a  shutting  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward. 
Going  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  she  found  that  the  wind  had  blown 
the  door  open  and  slammed  it.  The'  nurse  from  the  floor  below  heard 
the  noise  and  came  up.  Miss  Carson  thought  of  Mrs.  Harris,  went  to 
the  bed  and  found  it  empty,  she  having  stolen  so  quietly  from  the  room 
that  she  was  not  heard.  The  window  of  the  little  toilet  room,  located 
just  off  the  ward,  was  found  open,  and  a  chair  placed  so  that  anybody 
could  get  up  to  the  window  and  out  of  it.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Harris 
was  found  in  the  yard,  beneath  this  window. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  negligence  of  the  hospital 
authorities  was  the  cause  of  the  death,  and  that  this  negligence  was  in 
not  providing  more  than  one  nurse  at  night  to  look  after  the  patients 
in  the  particular  ward,  and  a  nurse  more  experienced  than  the  nurse  in 
charge ;  also,  in  not  providing  a  physician  to  sit  up  at  night  and  watch 
the  patients  and  prescribe  from  his  personal  examination,  and  in  not 
providing  more  than  one  physician  to  attend  to  those  patients  at  night, 
and  one  more  experienced  than  the  surgeon  in  charge. 

There  can  be  no  charge  of  negligence  unless  there  is  a  breach  of 
duty  imposed  by  law,  a»d  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  hospital  authorities  in  this  case,  the  duty  which  the  law 
imposes  upon  them  must  be  considered.  Their  duty  is  to  exercise  or- 
dinary and  reasonable  care  in  furnishing  medical  attendance  and  nurs- 
ing to  the  patients  whom  they  receive.  This  care  is  not  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  money  which  the  patient  contracts  to  pay,  and 
is  wholly  irrespective  of  any  consideration  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  sum  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  is  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the 
institution  of  maintaining,  treating,  and  caring  for  such  patient.  The 
same  care  must  be  taken  of  a  charity  patient  as  of  one  who  pays  the 
highest  price  demanded  for  hospital  accommodation.  In  this  respect 
the  same  rule  applies  to  hospital  authorities  as  to  individual  physi- 
cians, and  the  rule  as  to  the  latter  is  well  stated :  "  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  received  principle  of  law  that  a  physician,  having  rendered 
his  services  gratuitously,  as  in  hospitals,  or  among  outdoor  poor,  is 
bound  to  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  ordinary  diligence  and  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  as  though  he  were  acting  under  the  incentive  of 
a  consideration  or  a  prospective  reward.  If  he  undertakes  to  execute 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  is  bound  to  do  it  well,  or  else  he  may  be 
compelled  to  respond  in  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  his  misfeas- 
ance. He  can  not  apportion  medical  skill  or  his  diligence  to  meet  the 
prospective  emoluments  flowing  out  of  any  given  case  "  (Ordronaux, 
Jur.  of  Med.,  sec.  27). 

"  Whether  the  patient  be  a  pauper  or  millionaire,  whether  he  lie 
treated  gratuitously  or  for  a  reward,  the  physician  owes  him  the  same 
measure  of  duty  and  the  same  degree  of  skill  and  care.  He  may  de- 
cline to  respond  to  the  call  of  a  patient  unable  to  compensate  him,  but 
if  he  undertake  the  treatment  of  such  a  patient,  he  can  not  defeat  a 
suit  for  malpractice,  nor  mitigate  a  recovery  against  him  upon  the 


principle  that  the  skill  and  care  required  of  a  physician  are  proportion- 
ate to  his  expectation  of  pecuniary  recompense  "  (per  Pryor,  J.,  charge 
in  Becker  vs.  Juniiiski,  not  reported;  see  29  Med.  Rtc,  461).  "A 
doctor  attending  a  |)oor  [)erson  out  of  charity  would  be  liable  for  mere 
ordinary  negligence  in  the  treatment  of  his  patient,  and  constructively 
it  would  not  be  mere  ordinary  negligence,  because  his  profession  im- 
plies skill  "  (Shirley's  Leading  Cases,  43 ;  Shields  vs.  Blackham,  1  H. 
Blackstone,  158). 

The  observation  in  Sherman  k  Redfield  on  Negligence,  section  432, 
that  a  phy.sician  or  surgeon  attending  gratuitously  is  liable  for  gross 
negligence  only,  is  qualified  and  explained  by  the  context  enunciating 
the  principle  that,  as  the  duties  of  a  physician  relate  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life,  it  may  be  gross  negligence  to  fail  in  giving  such 
attention  to  his  patient  as  would  only  be  expected  from  a  well-paid 
person  in  respect  of  matters  of  more  pecuniary  value. 

The  deceased,  then,  whatever  her  pecuniary  arrangement  with  the 
hospital  authorities,  being  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  care  as  every 
other  patient,  the  defendants  were  bound  to  exercise,  as  we  have  said, 
ordinary  and  reasonable  care  in  furnishing  medical  attendance  and 
nursing.  They  were  bound  to  supply  the  services  of  a  physician  and 
surgeon  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of  skill,  learning,  and  experience 
to  be  expected  of  his  profession  generally ;  for  such  a  qualification  is 
all  that  a  patient  has  the  legal  right  to  expect  of  any  attending  physician 
(Small  vs.  Hayward,  128  Mass.,  131 ;  Haffon  vs.  Richmond,  48  Vt., 
261 ;  see  Rogers,  Om.,  The  Law  and  Medical  Man,  chap.  5,  and  cases 
quoted).  "The  diligence  and  skill  required  are  reasonable,  or  ordinary 
diligence  and  skill,  such  as  is  manifested  or  possessed  by  the  profes- 
sion as  a  body,  not  the  highest  degree,  nor  that  degree  which  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession "  (McClellaud's 
Civil  Malpractice,  521,  and  cases  cited).  It  was  proved  without  con- 
tradiction in  this  case  that  Dr.  Hunter,  the  surgeon  who  operated  upon 
Mrs.  Harris,  was  one  of  the  best-known  surgeons  in  the  country  and 
was  selected  by  her,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  operation.  It  was  also  proved  that  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  house 
surgeon,  who  was  on  duty  the  night  of  her  death,  had  had  charge  of 
her  after  the  operation ;  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  in  1886,  and  secured  his  position  in  the  Woman's 
Hospital  in  1887  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  after  a  competitive 
examination,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  that  he  lacked  the 
necessary  skill,  learning,  or  experience  for  his  position.  As  to  the 
nurse  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  night  in  question,  her  capacity 
and  competency  for  the  place  were  conceded  on  the  trial. 

There  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  learning,  experience,  and  skill  of 
the  physician  in  charge,  nor  as  to  the  capacity  and  competency  of  the 
nurse  in  attendance,  the  questions  remaining  to  be  considered  are:  1. 
Whether  there  was  actual  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and 
nurse  in  question  V  and,  2.  Whether  the  hospital  authorities  were  neg- 
ligent in  not  providing  a  physician  to  sit  up  at  night  to  watch  the  pa- 
tients and  in  not  providing  more  than  one  nurse  in  the  ward  ?  These 
questions  may  be  examined  together,  because  they  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  consideration — viz. :  whether  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  required  more  attention  than  was  actually  bestowed  upon  the 
deceased  or  upon  the  cases  in  the  ward  in  question  at  the  time  of  this 
accident. 

This  question  may  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  plaintiff's 
contention,  that  the  hospital  would  be  liable  for  the  actual  negligence 
of  its  physician  and  nurse,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  had  exer- 
cised due  care  in  their  selection  This  is  questionable  upon  the 
authorities,  for  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  a  corporation  for  the  acts 
of  its  servants,  a  distinction  is  made  with  respect  to  public  charitable 
hospitals,  it  having  been  held  with  good  reason  that  they  are  not  liable 
for  injury  to  a  patient  caused  by  the  acts  of  their  agents,  where  it  is 
shown  that  they  have  exercised  due  care  in  selecting  such  agents 
(Prior  vx.  Hamilton  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  4  X.  Y.  Law  Jovrnal,  450, 
Nov.  25,  1890;  McDonald  vs.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  120 
Mass.,  482).  The  last  case  is  cited  in  Laubheim  vs.  DeKay  N.  S.  Co. 
(107  N.  Y.,  230),  where,  in  respect  of  a  steamship  company  carrying 
passengers,  it  was  held  if  the  carrier  is  to  provide  a  surgeon  for  its 
ships,  its  duty  to  the  passenger  is  to  select  a  reasonably  competent 
man  for  the  post,  and  is  liable  only  for  a  neglect  of  that  duty. 


MlSiJKLI.AW. 
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Tho  hoHpituI  iiuthoriticH,  in  milking  nilcx  for  ni^'lit  itttoiidaiici'  hy 
pl).vi«iiiiiiiN,  mill  for  piTsoiml  inspect  inn  and  wutcliin^'  of  putii-nl>',  ami 
in  proviilinn  (lie  forci'  of  nij,'lit  nuiMOM,  was  lioiimi  only  t(»  llic  iIckiim-  of 
rniv  pi-oporlionate  to  tlu>  dangfi-  to  ho  appri'liiMuifil,  Judf^od  Ity  the  ron- 
dition  of  ufTair.t  hcfin-e  the  liappciiin^  of  tlic  acoidcnt.  "  That  wliicli 
lU'vcr  happened  hefore,  and  whieli,  in  its  einirneter,  is  Hueli  us  not  lo 
naturally  oi-eiir  to  |)nident  men  to  f;nard  apiinst  its  liappcniti^;  at  nil, 
oan  not,  wlien  in  tlii>  cmrse  of  years  it  does  liiippen,  fiirni-li  ^ood 
ground  for  a  eliar^'c  of  nej;linenee  in  not  f«>reseein>;  its  possilile  liup- 
poniiix  and  );nardini;  ii};ainsl  lliat  remote  contingency  "  (lliihhell  vs. 
City  of  Yonkers,  |i>-l  N.  Y.,  VM).  There  is  no  ne;^'li>;ence  in  not  mak- 
ing; other  arntn;;enienlM  when  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  acci- 
dent snch  as  occnrred  (I.oftus  vx.  V.  V.  Co.,  M  N.  Y.,  iri.'.);  and  there 
is  no  lialiility  except  for  the  natural  or  pr«)linltle,  and  tiicrt-fore  the 
direct  consetpiences  of  the  acts  coiiiphiiiicd  of. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  show  that  the  house  suri;eon,<>i'  'lie 
nurse  in  attendance,  or  tho  hospital  authorities  had  atiy  reason  to  iip- 
prehend  any  ni(>ntal  aherrntion  of  the  deceased,  nnich  less  the  pnrtiiu- 
lar  accident  of  the  nijjht  in  question.  If  the  fact  that  the  deccaseil  :ii 
temjjted  to  f;et  out  of  hod  about  one  o'clock  was  sudicicnt  to  call  lor 
immediate  attention,  it  was  ^iven.  The  nurse  reported  the  fact  in 
stantly  to  the  physici.in,  who  immediately  prescribed  a  sedative,  whicli 
was  administered.  After  tluit  the  patient  was  (juiet  for  about  three 
hours,  and  there  was  no  further  ground  for  apprehension.  If  the  at- 
tempt to  };et  out  of  bed  was  indicative  of  mental  disturbance,  the  fact 
that  tlu>  patient  listened  to  the  nurse's  argument  and  complied  with  her 
remonstrance,  showed  that  she  was  amenable  to  reason.  Hut  if  there 
were  any  want  of  care  in  not  placing  a  special  watch  upon  the  deceased 
all  that  night  to  see  that  she  did  not  leave  her  bed,  the  conse(|uences 
of  neglecting  to  do  .so  were  too  remote  to  fasten  legal  responsibility 
upon  the  house  surgeon  or  the  hospital  authorities.  An  injury  to  her 
health,  due  to  interference  with  the  success  of  her  operation  by  her  in- 
cautious movements,  is  the  utmost  that  could  in  reason  be  appre- 
hended. Her  death  in  the  manner  detailed  was  not  to  be  expected. 
It  was  not  shown  that  there  was  any  possible  ground  for  apprehending 
a  suicidal  tendency  on  her  part.  But  there  wa.«,  in  fact,  no  care 
omitted.  While  the  nurse's  back  was  turned  for  a  brief  period,  the 
deceased  stealthily  rose  from  her  be<l,  escaped  from  the  room,  and 
leaped  from  tlie  window.  This  was  after  the  patient  had  been  (piiet 
for  fully  three  hours.  Even  at  one  o'clock,  when  she  had  attempted  to 
get  out  of  bed,  the  nurse  had  left  the  ward  altogether  to  go  and  inform 
the  hon«e  surgeon,  and  yet  the  deceased  had  not  then  attempted  to 
escape. 

Upon  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  was  proper  to  dismiss 
the  complaint,  as  there  was  no  proof  of  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
hospital  authorities,  the  surgeon,  or  the  nurse.  There  were  no  rulings 
that  prejudiced  the  plaintiff.  His  exceptions  should  be  overruled  and 
his  motion  for  a  new  trial  denied  and  judgment  ordered  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  American  Dermatological  Association. — The  preliminary  pro- 
gramme of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  September  22(1, 
23d,  24th,  and  25th,  includes  the  following :  Address  by  the  president, 
Dr.  F.  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston  ;  discussion  on  Tuberculosis  of  the 
Skin,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Bowen,  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Fox,  of  New  York  ;  A  Therapeutic  Note  on  Alopecia  Areata,  by  Dr.  L. 
D.  Bulkley,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  The  Treatment  of  Alopecia  Areata,  by  Dr. 
P.  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York  ;  Remarks  on  Carbuncle,  with  the  Report 
of  a  Peculiar  Case,  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Klotz,  of  New  Y'ork ;  Dermatitis 
H^mostatica,  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Klotz,  of  New  York ;  Note  on  Erythema  et 
Naevus  Nuchse,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Allen,  of  New  York ;  A  Case  of  Lichen 
Ruber,  by  Dr.  J.  Grindon,  of  St.  Louis  ;  A  Case  of  Lichen  Scrofuloso- 
rum,  by  Dr.  J.  Grindon,  of  St.  Louis  ;  A  Case  of  Lupus  Erythematosus 
with  Fatal  Complications,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hardaway,  of  St.  Louis ;  Lymph- 
angeioma  Circumscriptum,  with  the  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  51.  B. 
Hartzell,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Notes  of  a  Case  of  Acute  Dermatitis  Exfoli- 
ativa, by  Dr.  J.  E.  Graham,  of  Toronto,  Canada;  The  Morphoea  Atro- 
phica of  Wilson,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  A  Study  of  Mycosis 
Fungoides,  with  the  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Stelwagon  and  Dr. 
H.  Leffingwell  Hatch,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Diseases  of  the  Skin  associated 


with  DeningenuMitH  of  the  NervouH  Syntein,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett,  of 
Cleveland  ;  Prairie  Itch,  by  Dr.  L.  N.  Denslow,  of  St.  Paul ;  The  Treat- 
ment of  I'rurituH,  by  Dr.  K.  B.  Hronson,  of  New  York;  A  Note  relative 
to  iVniphigus  Vegetiinn,  by  Dr.  .1.  N.  Hyde,  of  Chicago ;  The  PcrHonal 
Ripuition  in  Dcrnuitology,  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley,  of  New  York;  An  Un- 
usual Case  of  Sarcoma  involving  the  Skin  of  the  Arm;  Amputation; 
Uocovery,  by  Dr.  V.  .1.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal,  ('iinada  ;  Multiple  Sar- 
(■(unata :  History  of  a  ('ase  showing  Modification  and  Aniclionilion  of 
SyniptoniH  with  large  Doses  of  Arsenic,  by  Dr.  S.  Slwrwell,  of  Biook- 
lyn  ;  Thirteen  Cases  of  Tid)crculosis  of  the  Skin  with  tlicii'  Tieatinent, 
by  Dr.  .1.  S.  Howe,  of  Boston  ;  The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Kingworin  in 
an  Institution  for  Boys,  liy  Dr.  L.  A.  Duliriiig,  of  I' liil.idclphia ;  Re|)ort 
of  a  Case  of  Universal  Erythciini  Miiltilorme,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Duhring,  of 
FMiihuh'Iphia  ;  Notes  (d  a  Viiit  to  the  l<cper  Hospital  of  San  Itemo, 
lliil.v,  by  l»r.  I,.  A.  Diiiiriii^',  of  I'liilndflpliiii. 

The  CongresB  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — (Jircular 
No.   I,  d;ilc(i  Wiisliingloii,  .liiiii-  21.   iNiij.  n;uU  ii.-  follows: 

The  committee  of  arrangements  takes  gMMit  jileasure  in  announcing 
to  (he  mcmiieis  and  invited  guests  that  the  arrangeiiumts  are  Huflicicntly 
advanced  to  assure  the?  success  of  the  hccoikI  triennial  session  of  the 
('ongress  of  American  I'hysicians  and  Surgeons,  which  will  be  held  in 
this  city  during  the  22d,  2;Jd,  24tli,  and  2.')th  of  September,  IHPl.  A 
number  of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  from  abroad  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend,  among  whom  may  be  named  Mr.  Thomas 
Bryant,  Mr.  B.  E.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham,  Mr.  Reginald  Harri- 
son, Surgeon-tJeneral  Sir  W.  E.  McKennin,  Mr.  U.  Prilchard,  Mr. 
F.  Treves,  Sir  William  MacCorii.ac,  Dr.  James  (J.  Glover,  and  Dr. 
William  M.  Ord,  of  London,  England ;  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  and  Dr. 
W.  T.  Gairdiier,  of  (Jlasgow  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett  and  Professor  J.  J. 
Cunningham,  of  Dublin ;  Professor  John  Cliiene  and  Dr.  J.  Battey 
Tuke,  of  Ediniiurgh  ;  Professor  H.  Krause  and  Dr.  F.  Bceliy,  of  Berlin; 
Professor  Cursclimann,  of  Leipsic;  Professor  HotTa,  of  Wiirzburg; 
Professor  Kuline,  of  Heidelberg;  M.  Emil  Juval,  M.  E.  Landolt.  and 
Dr.  Pozzi,  of  Paris ;  Dr.  A.  Mosso,  of  Turin  ;  Dr.  von  Mozengeil,  of 
Bonn ;  Dr.  Lowenber,  of  Paris ;  and  Dr.  Rafail  Lavista,  of  Mexico. 
The  sessions  of  the  congress  will  be  held  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Grand 
Army  Building,  1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  3  to  6  p.  M., 
daily.  The  president's  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  National  Museum,  Wednesday,  Septemlier  23d,  at  8  p.  m.,  followed 
by  the  recejition  of  the  president,  from  9.3<)  till  12.  Order  of  executive 
committee.  The  Army  Medical  Museum  will  )je^  open  the  same  evening. 
The  sessions  of  the  societies  will  be  held  according  to  the  programmes 
of  each,  respectively,  in  the  places  as  follows :  American  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation, main  hall,  (hand  Army  Building,  1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania 
Avenue;  Association  of  American  Physicians,  hall  No.  1.  Grand  Army 
Building,  1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  American  Climatologi- 
cal  Asssciation,  hall  No.  2,  Grand  Army  Building,  1412  and  1414 
Pennsylvania  Avenue ;  American  Gyna-cological  Society,  lecture  hall, 
Columbian  University,  1.5th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. ;  American  Laryngo- 
logical  Association,  parlor  A,  Arlington  Hotel;  American  Neurological 
Association,  parlors  182  and  183,  Arlington  Hotel;  American  Ortho- 
paedic Association,  new  reception  room,  Arlington  Hotel ;  American 
Otological  Society,  ladies'  parlor.  No.  1,  Arlington  Hotel  ;  American 
Ophtlialmological  Society,  ladies'  parlor.  No.  2,  Arlington  Hotel; 
American  Physiological  Society,  parlor  181,  Arlington  Hotel.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Andrology  and  Syphilology  have  made  their  arrangements 
with  the  Shoreham  for  places  of  meeting.  Office  of  registration,  parlors 
1  and  2,  Arlington  Hotel.  From  this  office  the  mail  of  mem'^ers  and 
guests  will  be  distributed,  and  the  city  residence  of  each  member  or 
guest  can  be  ascertaineo.  The  Association  of  American  Anatomists 
will  meet  in  this  city  during  the  sessions  of  the  congress,  and  will  oc- 
cupy hall  No.  3,  Grand  Army  Building.  The  American  Paediatric  Socie- 
ty will  meet  here  September  23d  and  24th,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Colum- 
bian University,  15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. 

The  congress  will  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  constituent 
societies  and  invited  guests.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
required  of  every  member  of  the  constituent  societies  who  may  register ; 
invited   guests   will  not  pay  the  fee.     Order  of  executive  committee. 
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Participating  societies  can  ''  accredit  visitors  to  tlie  cong^e^;s,  who  shall 
pay  the  registration  fee,  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress."  Order  of  executive  committee.  A 
copy  of  the  transaction  of  the  congress  will  be  sent  to  each  person  who 
may  register.  Only  those  who  may  register,  invited  guests,  and  ladies 
accompanying  them  will  be  admitted  to  the  reception  of  the  president. 
Secretaries  of  constituent  societies  are  requested  to  supply  this  com- 
mittee with  the  names  and  addresses  of  "  accredited  visitors."  The 
evenings  of  Tuesday,  September  22d,  and  Thursday,  September  24th, 
are  left  to  the  societies.  Members  of  the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Association  of  American  Phjsicians  will  conjointly  en- 
tertain their  foreign  guests  at  dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Thursday, 
September  24th,  at  8  p.  m.  The  American  Gynnscological  Society  has 
also  arranged  for  a  dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Thursday  evening, 
September  24th.  The  American  Paediatric  Society  will  give  a  dinner 
September  24th.  Other  societies  that  intend  to  entertain  their  foreign 
guests  are  requested  to  communicate  with  this  committee.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  to  secure  reduction  of  railway  fares.  As  soon  as 
completed,  the  information  will  be  communicated  to  each  member  and 
"  accredited  visitor."  The  Arlington  Hotel  offers  accommodations  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  day,  and  the  Hotel  Arno  offers  rates  "  on  tlie 
American  plan  at  three  and  four  dollars  a  day,  on  the  European  plan 
at  one  dollar  a  day.  Exclusive  use  of  bath  one  dollar  extra."  A  blank 
certificate  of  registration  will  be  sent  to  each  member  and  "  accredited 
visitor."  The  committee  requests  each  person  receiving  such  certificate 
to  fill  the  blanks  and  return  it,  with  the  fee,  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
treasurer  of  the  congress.  The  American  Pomological  Society,  and  per- 
haps other  societies,  will  meet  in  this  city  September  22d-25th.  The 
committee  therefore  suggest  to  the  members  an  early  arrangement  for 
hotel  accommodations.  Inquiries  relating  to  railway  fares  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  S.  S.  Adams,  1632  K  Street.  A  complete  roster  of  mem- 
bership of  the  congress  has  been  prepared,  with  post-office  address  and 
society  to  which  each  member  belongs.  The  committee  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  answering  any  inquiry  relating  to  the  local  arrangements  of  the 
congress. 

[Signed.]  Samikl  C.  Busey,  M.  D.,  Chairman, 

1545  I  Street,  N.  W. ; 
John  S.  Billtngs,  M.  D.. 

Army  Medical  Museum 
W.  W.  Johnston,  M.  D., 

1603  K  St.,  N.  W.: 
R.  T.  Edks,  M.  D., 

1214  18th  St.,  N.  W.; 
S.  0.  RiCHEY,  M.  D., 

732  17th  St.,  N.  W. ; 
J.  Tabeu  Johnson,  M.  D., 

1728  K  St.,  N.  W.; 


C 


E.  Atkinson,  M.  D., 
60.5  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore  ; 

F.  Bevan,  M.  D., 
807  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore  ; 

Samiel  Johnson,  M.  D., 

204  Monument  St.,  Baltimore; 
Samuel  Theobald,  M.  D., 

304  Monument  St.,  Baltimore ; 
H.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D., 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore; 
De  Forest  Willaed,  M.  D.,  1818  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College : 

In  view  of  the  death  of  our  late  colleague,  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  recall 
with  pride  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  college  by  him  at  its 
foundation,  and  his  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher  while  actively  associ- 
ated with  us.  He  leaves  us  a  life  full  of  noble  memories.  We  regard 
his  death  with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  that  the  medical  profession  has 
lost  in  him  one  of  its  distinguished  ornaments. 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathies. 

William  T.  Lusk,   Prenident,  ^ 
[Signed.]  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  /-  Committee. 

A.  Alexander  Smith,  ) 

It  was  resolved  that  the  faculty  attend  the  funeral  of  their  late  col- 
league. Dr.  Parker. 

[Signed.]  Austin  Flint,  Secretary.^ 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  through  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Dr.  W.  T.  Lusk,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith,  has  thus 
expressed  itself : 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  mourns  in  Dr.  Ford_vce  Barker 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  members,  who  for  six  successive  vears  was 


its  president,  and,  by  his  peculiar  traits  of  character  and  the  interest 
he  displayed  in  the  success  of  its  work,  contributed  largely  to  its  devel- 
opment and  rise.  His  earnestness  of  purpose  secured  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-practitioners,  his  teaching  the  esteem  of  large  audi- 
ences, his  writings  the  appreciation  of  the  medical  profes.«ion  both  in 
our  country  and  abroad,  and  the  never-disturbed  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position and  hi.s  incomparable  urbanity  of  manners  the  admiration  of 
hosts  of  friends.  His  departure  will  long  be  deplored,  both  by  his 
medical  brethren  and  the  public,  and  long  will  he  be  missed  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall  of  the  Academy  which  he  graced  by  his  very  presence. 

A  Further  Communication  on  a  New  Method  of  compressing  the 
Subclavian  Artery. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  held  on  May  27th,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  read  the  following: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  method  which  I 
proposed  some  time  since  for  controlling  the  circulation  in  the  upper 
extremity  by  elastic  compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  {Ti-ansactiomt 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  February,  1890).  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  effected  by  a  pad  over  the  subclavian,  held  in 
place  by  the  ordinary  rubber  bandage  of  the  Esmarch  apparatus,  the 
elastic  bandage  being  carried  from  the  chest  over  the  back  and  then 
alternately  between  the  thighs  and  in  the  opposite  armpit. 

Not  long  after  1  made  the  suggestion  I  made  a  trial  of  it  for  my 
friend  Dr.  Hearn,  in  the  clinic  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital. In  this  case  the  application  was  a  failure.  The  failure,  I  think, 
arose  from  two  reasons:  First,  the  man  had  a  very  prominent  clavicle 
and  a  deeply  seated  first  rib ;  and,  secondly  and  chiefly,  the  pad  used 
was  the  ordinary  roller  bandage.  The  conical  graduated  pad,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Parkes  below,  is  far  better. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  late  Professor  Charles  T.  Parkes,  of 
Chicago,  dated  October  24,  1890,  recording  his  use  of  it  in  another 
case  in  which  the  absolute  control  of  the  subclavian  was  almost  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  perfect  operative  procedure,  and  in  which  the  method, 
submitted  to  such  a  crucial  test,  succeeded  so  well  that  I  venture  to 
quote  from  his  letter.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  all  our  former 
methods  for  controlling  the  artery  would  not  have  given  nuch  command 
of  the  circulation  as  to  make  the  deliberate  dissection  and  ligation 
practiced  by  Dr.  Parkes  a  possibility : 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  perfect  success  of  the  plan 
recommended  by  you  for  the  control  of  the  circulation  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  adoption  of  it  yesterday  enabled  me  to  carry  to  a  success, 
ful  issue  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  an  immense  traumatic  aneurysm 
of  the  axillary  space,  following  a  laceration  of  the  axillary  artery  by  a 
bullet  from  a  heavy  •45-caliber  revolver.  After  the  application  of  the 
rubber  band  in  the  manner  you  recommend  with  a  compress  over  the 
subclavian  artery,  I  laid  the  aneurysm  wide  open,  cleaned  out  all  the 
clots,  and  finally  found  a  large  tear  in  the  artery,  and  applied  a  liga- 
ture above  and  below  it  without  the  patient  losing  any  blood.  Twelve 
hours  after  the  operation  circulation  was  so  far  restored  in  the  limb  as 
to  make  a  successful  termination  almost  certain.  I  attribute  the  ease 
and  readiness  with  which  the  difficult  procedure  was  accomplished  to 
the  perfect  control  of  the  circulation  permitted  by  the  adoption  of 
your  plan.  It  is  certainly  of  great  value.  If  an  amputation  at  the 
shoulder  joint  had  been  required  it  could  have  been  done  without  the 
loss  of  a  drachm  of  blood. 

"  No  more  trying  test  could  be  given  to  the  method  than  the  case 
in  which  I  used  it.  A  traumatic  aneurysm  in  the  axillary  space  from  a 
large  wound  in  the  artery  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
we  have  to  deal  with.  The  application  of  the  bandage  in  this  case 
enabled  me  to  work  deliberately  and  with  i)erfect  ease.  No  motion  on 
the  patient's  part  can  disj)lace  it. 

"  I  think  the  character  of  the  pad  used  under  the  bandage  and  over 
the  artery  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  method.  This  pad 
should  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  graduated  compress,  small 
enough  at  its  apex  to  fit  into  the  interval  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
first  rib,  and  yet  thick  enough  and  firm  enough  to  reach  well  above  the 
clavicle  and  the  side  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  take  all  the  pressure  off  the 
rubber." 

To  answer  this  purpose  I  have  had  a  wooden  pad  made.  The  bev- 
eling of  the  top  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  rubber  bandage  to 
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hold  it  ill  place  and  prt'veiit  itH  slipping  citlici-  inward  or  outward.  The 
two  lioleM  at  (lie  sidoH  and  end  are  for  a  reMiovaldc  iiandic*,  resenililing  u 
two-pr(iii<;cd  foi'lt,  with  wiilc'h  to  iiold  it  while  applvinf.;  it. 

I  have  tried  a  similar  Init  lar^ji'r  pad  for  the  iliac  aiterien,  hut  ho 
far  it.H  experimental  use  has  not  heen  satisfactory. 

The  American  Auooiation  of  Obitetrioians  and  OyneeoologiBts  will 
hold  its  ftuii'lh  annual  meeting:,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
17  West  Flirty-third  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thurnday,  Fii- 
»lny,  anil  Saturday,  Septemlier  17,  IS,  and  H>,  18UI,  under  the  jiiesi- 
dency  of  Dr.  Adam  II.  Wrif^hl,  of  Toronto.  All  ]iliy.sieianH  interested 
in  the  di.-fcussion  of  sulijecis  ]iei'tainiii<;  to  alidominal  Hur^ery,  olistet- 
ries,  and  (;ymecology  are  iiiviled  to  attend  without  fiii-ther  formal  no- 
tice. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  Club. — The  third  annual  nieclin;;  and  din- 
ner of  the  einl)  was  hold  at  the  Hotel  ThorndiUe,  on  .June  itth.  The 
following;  ollicers  were  elected:  I'resident,  Dr.  Oliver  F.  Wadsworth  ; 
viee-|>resident,  Dr.  .1.  F.  A.  Adams,  of  I'ittsfield  ;  wecretary,  Dr.  Kiifus 
A.  Kinsman  ;  treasurer,  Di'.  Silas  II.  Ayer. — Boston  Mvd.  and  Sur;/. 
Jdki-.,  .lune  IStli. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  fo'.lowin^  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  iiameii,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Siirgeon-tJeneral  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Serviee,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  June  '26th  : 
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Worse  than  Vivisection. — The  Medical  Neirs  says : 
There  are  few  things  occurring  in  our  modern  life  more  fitted  to 
give  one  severe  moral  nausea  than  the  outrageous  facts,  none  too  plain- 
ly exposed  by  a  writer  in  the  April  number  of  the  Xineteenlli  Century, 
in  a  description  of  the  hideous  agonies  suffered  by  cattle  during  their 
transfer  from  their  prairie  homes  to  the  English  abattoirs.  It  is  plain 
that,  far  from  exaggeration,  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is  touched  as 
lightly  and  with  as  little  insistence  as  possible.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  men  and  women  with  the  faintest  remnants  of  humanity  and 
kindness  yet  remaining  in  their  hearts  would,  for  the  saving  of  a  paltry 
penny  or  two  per  pound  in  their  purchase  of  meat,  command  such 
things  to  be  done.  But,  apart  from  these  aspects  of  the  question,  one 
can  not  forbear  asking  what  may  be  the  physiological  effect  of  such 
meat  upon  the  human  organism.  If  the  milk  of  an  angry  human 
mother  or  a  sexually  excited  cow  will,  in  a  child,  produce  very  serious 
illness,  what  may  not  be  the  effect  of  the  eaten  flesh  of  these  animals, 
beaten  as  they  have  been,  bruised,  starved,  trodden  to  death,  stifled, 


the  whole  or^anlHm  every  moment  for  weeks  a  (piivering  masH  of  fever, 
pain,  and  paKHion  V  The  writer  of  the  article  in  i|ueslion  (Iiiih  cIohok 
Ihh  Htory : 

"  It  was  found  impracliealde  In  fallen  ii|i  range  cattle  on  their  airi. 
val  in  Kngland,  and,  after  a  few  dayH'  rest  to  allow  them  to  recover 
from  their  fevered  condition,  all  theHc  cattle  were  Hold  for  immediate 
slaughter.  They  were  fai  when  they  left  the  range;  at  the  end  of 
their  month'H  journey  they  were  not  only  teduced  to  mere  franien, 
gaunt  anil  narrow  beyond  belief  of  people  who  have  neen  cattle  only  in 
the  Helds  and  fanii-yardH  of  Kngland,  but  with  their  HteriiH  rubbed  raw 
and  Hwollen  out  of  all  natural  nhape,  their  legn  bIho  hwoIIoii  and  in  mony 
ciiHCH  raw  around  the  fetlockn,  and  with  their  hidcH  Hcored  with  horn- 
marks.  When  one  considern  the  amount  of  briiiHing  which  the.sc  ex. 
ternal  marks  re[ireH(!nt  and  the  way  in  which  steers  had  been  thrown 
about  in  the  [len.s  by  the  motion  of  the  vensel,  it  is  ditliciilt  to  Hiippose 
that  any  of  the  little  beef  that  is  on  them  can  be  healthy  human  food. 
I  can  only  suppose  it  is  made  into  HausagcH." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  (lovernment  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agricidture  has  issued  the  most  stringent  and  detailed  ordern,  which  to 
some  extent  will  lessen  the  horrors  of  (he  ocean  jiassage. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attmtion  of  all  who  jturjioM 
favorhiy  iis  with  commiaiiriitions  in  rcxpectfully  called,  to  tlie  follov- 
ing : 

Authors  of  artictcn  intciulcd  for  j>id)liralioii  undtr  the  head  of  '*  orif/inal 
corUributions  "  are  rcxpertfullij  informed  that,  in  aerepliiuf  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  imderstandiny  that  the  folloii'inff  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obserred :  {I)  when  a  nuinuseript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  in<i.nuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  vw  are  sjmrially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  enffagernenis  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompaniting  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
info  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  t/ieir  aut/wrs,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journcd,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  irilh  tabular  matter  or  piroUx  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
v)rit€r\  name  and  addr  ss,  not  nece.<isarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  prirate  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer'  to  hvs  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  iniended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  .strictly  confdenticd.  We  can 
7Wt  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
fornted  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
cations  of  matters  that  ore  expected  to  come  up  al  jHirlicular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  jmblications  containing  matter  which  tlie  persoyi 
.sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  sfiould  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  Jis  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  ns  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .substance  of  such  communications. 

All  comuiimications  iidendcd  for  the  editor  should  he  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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FURTHER    IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE 

ADAPTATION   OF  THE   EDISON  CURRENT 

TO   GENERAL   OFFICE   USE* 

By   HENRY   G.   PIFFARD,   M.  D. 

In  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  June  7,  1890,  I 
publislied  the  description  of  a  method  that  I  had  devised 
whereby  the  ilhiminating  current  from  the  street  could  he 
conveniently  utilized  and  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  gal- 
vanic batteries  in  ordinary  use.  An  experience  of  more 
than  a  year  in  the  use  of  the  street  current  has  clearly 
satisfied  me  as  to  its  range  of  application  and  great  con- 
venience. 

During  this  period,  however,  I  have  extended  the  scope 
of  the  instrument  heretofore  described,  and  have  added 
certain  improvements  to  which  I  ask  attention  in  the  pres- 
ent paper. 

From  the  device  as  now  constructed  we  can  obtain  the 
continuous  galvanic  current,  the  slowly  or  rapidly  fluctuat- 
ing galvanic  current,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  fara- 
daic  currents.  In  addition,  we  can,  with  its  aid,  charge  a 
storage  battery  or  light  a  miniature  incandescent  lamp,  k 
careful  study  of  the  accompanying  diagram  will  show  how 
these  results  are  accomplished. 
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Fig.  1.— Wire-plan  of  the  author's  adapter. 

A  represents  the  attaching  posts  which  bring  the  instru- 
ment into  connection  with  the  current  of  the  dynamo. 

B  represents  the  terminals  between  which  the  patient  is 
included. 

0  represents  the  rheostat. 

D  represents  the  milliamperemeter. 

E  represents  a  16-candle-power  incandescent  lamp  hav- 
ing an  approximate  resistance  of  240  ohms. 

F  is  also  an  incandescent  lamp  of  16,  32,  or  50  candle- 
power,  as  may  be  desired,  Avhose  resistances  are,  respective- 
ly, 240,  120,  and  80  ohms.  Lamps  with  resistance  as  low 
as  10  or  12  ohms  may  be  also  readily  obtained  and  used; 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
May  25,  1891. 


or  a  plug  with  a  resistance  of  btit  a  fraction  of  an  ohm  may 
be  inserted. 

G  is  an  ordinary  telegraj)h  sounder. 

H  is  an  ordinary  faradaic  coil. 

I  are  the  terminals  of  the  coil. 

J  are  the  attaching  posts  for  charging  a  storage  battery 
or  illuminating  an  incandescent  lamp. 

K  is  a  vessel  of  water  for  moistening  the  sponges. 

If  the  diagram  be  carefully  studied  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  made  in  this  adapter  provision  for  six  inde- 
pendent circuits,  either  of  which  may  be  used  by  itself,  or 
in  some  cases  two  may  be  in  simultaneous  use. 

For  convenience,  1  will  name  these  as  follows : 

I.  The  direct  circuit,  starting  from  the  post  which  re- 
ceives the  positive  current  from  the  dynamo,  runs  thence -to 
one  side  of  lamp  F,  thence  to  the  positive  terminal,  thence 
through  the  human  portion  of  the  circuit  to  the  negative 
terminal,  and  thence  through  the  rheostat,  milliampereme- 
ter, and  lamp  E  to  the  post  which  returns  the  current  to  the 
dynamo. 

II.  The  Shunt  Circuit. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
diagram  the  two  sides  of  lamp  F  are  not  connected,  and  as 
long  as  such  is  the  case  no  current  can  pass  through  it.  If, 
however,  we  turn  the  key,  the  circuit  through  this  lamp  is 
completed  and  we  have  a  shunt  current  commencing  at  the 
positive  attaching  post  at  A,  and  running  to  and  througli 
lamp  F,  thence  through  lamp  E  and  back  to  the  dynamo. 
We  now  have  two  circuits  in  simultaneous  operation  — 
namely,  the  direct,  which  passes  through  the  patient,  and 
the  shunt  current,  which  does  not.  Now,  the  less  the  resist- 
ance in  lamp  F,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  current 
that  is  drawn  off.  By  turning  this  lamp  off  and  on,  shocks 
of  greater  or  less  violence,  depending  on  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance at  F,  may  be  given.  With  healthy  muscles  and 
nerves,  contractions  will,  of  course,  follow  the  make  and 
break  in  this  shunt  circuit. 

III.  The  telegraph  key  at  G  performs  virtually  the  same 
functions,  except  that  the  sounder  has  a  constant  resistance 
of  20  ohms.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  both 
the  lamp  F  and  the  sounder  G,  and  I  have  attached  them 
both  to  my  own  apparatus  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining which  would  prove  of  the  greater  practical  conven- 
ience. If  only  one  were  used,  I  should  prefer  to  retain  the 
sounder  G  and  dispense  with  the  F  lamp. 

IV.  The  Fluctuating  Current. — If,  with  the  patient  still 
in  the  direct  circuit  between  the  terminals  at  B,  we  also 
close  the  circuit  through  the  faradaic  coil,  this  latter  will 
act  as  a  shunt  to  the  former  and  the  result  will  be  a  rapidly 
fluctuating  current.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  being  very 
slight,  the  greater  part  of  the  current  will  flow  through  it 
when  its  circuit  is  closed,  leaving  but  a  small  residuum  to 
pass  through  the  direct  circuit  at  B.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  coil  current  is  broken,  the  whole  current  again  passes 
through  the  patient  at  B.  These  fluctuations  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  rheotome  makes  and  breaks  the  coil 
circuit.  It  approximates  the  ordinary  alternating  current 
in  character,  and  will  exhibit  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
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(•hnriu'tcrizc  it,  such  as  the  jinxliiction  of  tonic  conl ructions, 
etc. 

\'.  The  Fumda'ic  Ciiirtiitn. —  If  the  patient  is  now  trans- 
fcncd  fniiii  tlic  tcrininals  at  I?  t<>  those  at  1,  he  will  receive 
the  ordinary  priniarv  ami  secondary  induction  currents. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  with  the  adapter  as  now  ar 
ranged  the  o|>erat<u*  has  at  couinwmd  all  of  the  appliances 
that  are  found  in  coMucctiou  uitli  the  most  clahoratc  calii 
net  hattcries  and  faradaic  uiachines;  and,  in  a»Mition,  an 
arrangement  ftu-  usiiij^^  the  tliu-tuatiui;  current,  which  has 
hitlicrto  boon  hut  little,  if  at  all,  employed. 

VI.  The  ChanjiiKj  (Uirrent. — If,  further,  we  have  oica- 
sion  to  char'je  a  storaj^e  i>attery,  this  is  readily  accomplished 
by  connectiny;  it  with  the  terminals  at  .1,  and  replacin<r  the 
IC-candlc-power  lamp  at  1'^  hy  oiu'  adapted  to  the  cai)acity 
of  the  battery  to  be  charircd.  The  .smaller  lamp  is  well 
adajtted  to  charj>;ini;  a  10  or  1.")  ampere-hour  battery  ;  imt 
with  batteries  of  lari^er  capacity,  a  '.VI,  50,  or  100  candle- 
power  lamp  may  be  used.  .\s  a  matter  of  ordinary  jiru 
dence,  ho>veyer,  the  maker  of  the  battery  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  size  of  lamp  to  be  employed,  as  a  100- 
candle-power  lamp  jxiyinjj  '.\  amperes  of  current  would  soon 
play  havt)c  with  a  small  storage  cell.  A  safe  rule  to  follow, 
however,  is  not  to  let  your  current  exceed  1  ampere  for 
every  -JO  amj)ere-hours  capacity  of  battery. 

Miniature  lamps  of  2,  4,  and  6  candle-power  can  like- 
wise be  attached  to  the  terminals  at  J,  provided  a  suitable 
lamp  is  inserted  at  E.  The  small  diai,niostic  lamps  of  4  and 
6  candle-power  usually  require  a  current  of  about  1  ampere, 
which  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  ;^2-candle-power  ordi- 
nary lamj)  at  V.. 

The  adaptor,  as  a  whole,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2.— The  author's  adnptcr  for  the  E(li^on  current. 

With  this  instrument  tlie  various  electro-thei'apeutical 
and  electrolytic  applications  can  be  made  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  ease,  provided  the  rheostat  and  railliamp^re- 
meter  are  well  constructed  and  suitable  instruments,  which 
is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  In  selecting  a  rheostat 
I  made  trial  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  market,  first  trying 
a  couple  of  water  rheostats  made  by  a  firm  in  this  city  ; 
these  were  unreliable  and  practically  worthless.  I  next  tried 
several  carbon  rheostats,  including  the  Massey,  the  Gaert- 


nor-Leitcr,  llie  Lewamlowski,  and  others.  The  first  <tf 
thuse  would  not  answer  at  all,  while  the  second  would  not 
carry  «  current  <if  above  :tO  milliampereK  without  heating. 
The  third  was  capable  of  carrying  a  stronger  current,  but 
poHsesHed  other  objectionable  features.  Returning  again  to 
wafer,  I  punhase<l  the  well-known  Ilailey  rheostat.  This 
instrnnu-nl  is  etrK-ient,  but  is  ludky  and  more  elaborate  in 
f'onstruetion  than  neccHKary,  and  is  not  well  adapte<l  for  use 
on  a  movable  table.  At  present  I  have  in  use  a  modified 
"  Bailey,"  constructed  for  me  by  I'onl,  in  which  the  go(»d 
features  of  the  Bailey  are  preservetl,  while  the  unnecessary 
incumbrances  are  omitted.  It  can  be  construi-ted  at  less 
cost  than  the  original  instrument,  and  I  find  it  much  more 
convenient  iti  use. 

The  choice  of  a  milliamperemeter  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference.  They  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
varying  from  fifteen  to  sixty  dollars  ;  in  this  (;ase,  the  one 
costing  the  most  is  unipiestionably  the  best.  The  Weston 
niilliamp6remeter  is  an  instrument  of  precision,  and  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  tlie  best  one  made.  It  is  the  one 
shown  in  tlie  drawing.  It  has  two  scales,  reading  from  0 
to  50  and  from  0  to  500,  respectively.  The  Mcintosh,  cost- 
ing but  twenty-five  dollars,  is  a  reliable  instrument,  and  will 
prove  quite  satisfactory.  There  may  be  other  gf>od  instru- 
ments at  a  moderate  price,  but  it  has  not  })een  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  them. 

In  constructing  this  adapter  a  few  minor  details  reijuire 
attention.  The  double  cord  which  conveys  the  current  from 
the  electric  recei)tacle  to  the  adapter  has  the  usual  attach- 
ing plug  at  one  end,  while  the  other  should  terminate  in 
two  brass  sockets,  which  fit  over  the  attaching  posts  at  A. 
The  sockets  should  have  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
drawn  over  them,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  short  cir- 
cuiting should  they  accidentally  come  in  contact.  After 
the  cord  has  been  attached  to  the  receptacle  it  is  important 
first  of  all  to  determine  which  of  the  wires  conveys  the 
positive  current.  This  should  be  marked  in  some  distin- 
guishing manner,  and  then  be  attached  to  the  proper  post 
on  the  adapter  at  A.  Should  you  have  occasion  to  use  a 
different  receptacle,  first  determine  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent before  permanently  attaching  the  cords  to  the  adapter. 
A  neglect  of  this  may  lead  to  injury  of  some  forms  of  milli- 
amperemeter,  while  a  current  passed  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  charging  a  storage  battery  will  probably  ruin  it. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
the  minor  appliances  used  in  electro-theraj)eutics,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  customary  sponge-covered  electrodes.  Many 
physicians  will  keep  the  same  sponge  in  use  for  weeks,  per- 
haps for  months.  This  is  not  cleanly ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  noticed  that  the  patient  looked  askance  at  the 
dirty  sponge,  wondering  probably  who  had  used  it  last.  If 
a  ten-cent  barber  can  give  a  clean  towel  with  every  shave, 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  treat  our  patients  with  at 
least  the  same  consideration.  To  make  this  practicable, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  covers  for  the 
electrodes  that  can  be  renewed  as  required  at  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble.  I  have  endeavored  to  fulfill 
this  indication  by  having  a  groove  cut  around  the  metallic 
head  of  the  electrode,  into  which  an  elastic  ring  is  fitted. 
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The  head  of  the  electrode  is  padded  with  a  layer  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  over  wliich  two  thickne55ses  of  clieese-cloth 
are  applied,  and  the  whole  kept  in  place  by  the  elastic  rmyc,. 
These  coverings  can  be  adjusted  and  changed  in  a  minute  ; 
and  I  believe  that  no  one  who  once  tries  them  will  ever  re- 
turn to  the  filthy  sponges.  After  an  electrode  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time  its  metallic  face  will  become  more  or  less 
corroded  ;  even  the  best  nickel-plate  will  not  protect  it.  To 
obviate  this  I  have  the  electrodes  faced  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
platinum.  Such  a  platinum  face,  one  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  soldered  on  to  the  brass,  will  preserve  a 
bright  and  polished  surface  indefinitely.  This  is  especially 
necessary  when  we  seek  to  introduce  metallic  or  other  salts 
by  means  of  cataphoresis.  A  very  convenient  method  of 
employing  cataphoresis  is  to  take  one  of  the  electrodes  and 
cover  the  end  with  a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  blotting-pa{)er, 
which  is  retained  in  position  by  the  elastic  ring.  The 
paper  is  then  moistened  with  the  medicated  solution  and  con- 
nected with  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  the  adapter  or  of 
a  battery.  A  good  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  as  to  this 
matter  of  cataphoresis,  and  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  in 
one  of  the  journals  tends  rather  to  becloud  than  simplify  the 
subject.  The  inferences  that  the  reader  would  naturally  draw 
from  the  article  in  question  are,  first,  that  the  medicated 
solution  should  always  be  applied  to  the  anode  or  rheophore 
supplying  the  positive  current,  and,  second,  that  certain  salts 
— such  as  hydrochloiide  of  cocaine,  iodide  of  ])otass#iim,  etc. 
— are  diffused  directly  into  the  system  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  on  which  to 
base  these  assumptions.  Salts  in  solution  are  electrolyzed 
or  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current,  and  acids,  oxygen, 
and  the  haloids  seek  the  positive,  while  alkalies  and  basic 
bodies  seek  the  negative  pole.  Clinical  experience  agrees 
with  theory,  and  shows  that  if  the  anode  is  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cocaine,  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  drug  will  be  manifested.  In  this  case  the  hvdrochloric 
acid  remains  on  the  rheophore,  while  the  basic  cocaine 
penetrates  the  skin,  which  in  this  instance  acts  as  the  nega- 
tive. If.  however,  we  desire  to  obtain  the  effects  of  iodine 
from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  cathode,  not  the  anode, 
should  be  moistened  with  the  solution.  The  possibility  of 
cataphoresis  has  been  denied  by  some,  but  the  writer's  ex- 
periments, made  many  years  ago,  satisfied  him  that  certain 
drugs  could  be  introduced  into  the  body  in  this  manner, 
but  also  satisfied  him  that  the  method  had  little  practical 
value.  Anjesthesia  by  the  anodal  diffusion  of  cocaine  may 
prove  a  novelty  to  the  patient,  and  impress  him  accordingly, 
but  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  injected  with  a  syringe  will 
answer  all  practical  requirements  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases. 

Electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  lauded  by  some, 
practiced  by  many,  and  despised  by  perhaps  the  majority 
of  practitioners,  who  have  used  it  for  a  while  and  then  dis- 
carded it  from  their  therapeutic  armamentarium.  I  believe 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  have  really  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  attributes  and  properties  of  this  pow- 
erful force.  Within  the  last  six  months  I  have  met  with 
several  remarkable  instances  where  writers  report  their  elec- 
tric results  with  the  most  .striking  disregard  of  known  facts 


in  electro-physics.  One  gentleman  .stated  that,  using  a  one- 
hundred-ampere-l)our  .storage  cell,  he  had  passed  a  current 
of  one  hundred  amperes  through  a  nievus  for  five  minutes, 
and,  using  two  such  cells,  had  pa.s.sed  a  current  of  two  hun- 
dred amperes  for  three  minutes,  and  he  wondered  why  the 
milliamperemeter  in  the  circuit  gave  no  indication  of  any 
current.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  that  actually  cir- 
culated was  probably  only  about  y^oVir^  <^f  ^^'^^^t  the  writer 
supposed.  Assuming  the  resistance  of  the  body  at  two 
thousand  ohms,  and  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  cell  at 
two  volts,  we  should  have,  by  Ohm's  law,  C.  =  j/xru  —  ^^'^^ 
milliampere. 

Two  weeks  later  a  correspondent  criticised  the  article, 
and  objected  to  the  use  of  currents  of  such  Myh  electro- 
motive force  ! 

This  was  a  blunder  as  grave  as  had  been  committed  in 
the  first  instance,  and  yet  both  articles  ap[)earcd  in  a  jour- 
nal of  large  circulation  and  high  repute. 

Another  gentleman  reported  that  he  had  treated  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  pelvic  di.sease  by  the  Apostolic  method, 
using  a  current  of  "  one  hundred  and  twenty  milliamperes," 
and  also  a  current  having  a  "  resistance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milliamperes." 

"When  articles  of  this  character  are  admitted  into  the 
columns  of  prominent  medical  journals,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect any  rapid  advance  in  electro-therapeutical  science. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  milliamperemeter  was 
introduced  as  an  essential  feature  of  an  electric  outfit  de- 
signed for  therapeutic  use  or  physiological  experimentation. 
This  instrument  indicates  simply  the  amount  of  current  in 
circulation,  but  does  not  in  any  manner  indicate  the  quan- 
tity of  electric  energy  that  is  being  expended  on  the  tissues. 
This  can  only  be  determined  by  the  use  of  an  additional 
measuring  instrument,  known  as  the  voltmeter,*  used  in 
connection  with  the  milliam])eremeter,  the  readings  of  both 
being  taken  at  the  same  time.  With  these  two  instrument.s 
almost  any  measurement  required  in  electro-therapeutics  or 
in  electro-physiology  can  be  made. 

At  the  i)resent  moment  we  have  very  little  definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  resistance  offered  bv  the  human 
body  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  Some  authorities 
place  the  average  resistance  as  low  as  fifteen  hundred  ohms, 
while  others  state  that  it  is  as  high  as  fifty  thousand  ohms. 
My  own  experience  would-  lead  me  to  place  it  at  about  two 
thousand  ohms — that  is,  when  the  current  passes  through 
moistened  sponges  and  through  two  thicknesses  of  skin. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  reinvestigated 
with  care  and  with  the  aid  of  modern  instruments  of  pre- 
cision. There  are  two  ways  whereby  these  resistances  may 
be  determined — on  the  one  hand  by  the  employment  of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge  and  testing  battery,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  combined  use  of  a  milliamperemeter  and  a  voltmeter. 
While  either  method  is  theoretically  accurate,  it  would  be 
well  to  employ  them  both,  in  order  that  the  results  obtained 
by  one  may  be  verified  and  controlled  by  the  other.  Volt- 
meters cost  from  twenty  dollars  upward,  but  the  Weston, 
costing  about  sixty  dollars,  is  without  question  the  best. 

*  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  voltameter,  which  is  quite 
a  diiferent  histrument. 
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Turniiij;  in>«  troni  llif  lunlicHl  l<>  the  mirj^ii-al  nHpiM-t  of 
tho  Ktlisoii  (•miciit,  I  will  (|iinti«  a  |iiira;;ni|ili  fi<«iii  my  first 
impcr  Jis  follows  :  "On  |iiu«lftiti)il  ^jnumils,  llicn-roic,  it  is 
imt    wist'   to   iitli'ini't    I"   use   tin-    l*)«lisoii   fiirrciit  direct  for 

jfalvHUo-i-niitfiv  |iur|iosfs.      Tin I\   fcasililf  ami    |.r:i<li<;i 

lilo  way  is  to   iiso   it    iii«lir«Mtly  tliroiip;li   tin-  nicilinm  n|    mii 
acfuimilator  or  so-callitl  stora;;('  lialtcry." 

(  li-avi-  the  lirst  sciitt'iicc  of  this  <|iiotatioii  as  ori;ri 
iiiillv  writti'ii,  nu'n'ly  addiiii;  that  I  have  cxiicriininhd  with 
the  din-fl  ciiiriMt.  and  liml  thai  the  heat  in  the  knife  tan 
l)e  kept  nndiT  iierfeet  control  hy  tin-  siniple  addition  of  .1 
snitahle  varialile  resistance,  hut  the  heat  in  the  other  parts 
of  tlu'  circnit  is  too  n^reat  to  he  conveniently  dis|)ose<l  of. 

'I'he  st'coiid  sentcni'c  of  the  (|ni>tation,  however,  needs 
inodilication.  as  I  have  devised  .-mother  and  lielter  nay  <>f 
iisiiiii-  the  cnrrent  than  throiitih  thi'  medium  of  astora<,fi'  hat- 
ter\.  As  staled  in  my  former  paper,  the  electric  current 
from  the  street  passinn"  into  a  storage  hattery  exhausts  itself 
in  producing-  certain  chemical  chan<,'es  in  the  parts  with 
which  the  Lattery  plates  are  coated.  When  these  plates  are 
afterward  e*)mu'eted  with  a  wire,  ehemical  action  is  recon- 
verted into  electricity,  hut  of  a  lower  potential  than  that  of 
the  original  street  current.  During-  my  experiments  it  oc- 
curred to  nie  that  it  would  i)()ssil)ly  be  better  to  convert  the 
street  current  into  motion  (instead  of  chemical  action)  and 
then  to  reconvtrt  the  motion  into  electricity  of  lower  j)()ten- 
tial  so  as  to  apiiroximate  the  current  of  an  accumulator. 
With  this  end  in  view  I  visited  the  ofHce  of  the  C'.  iV:  C. 
Electro-motor  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  construct  a  combined  motor  and  dynamo  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  current  1  desired.  They  .stated  that  they 
had  just  finished  such  an  apparatus  with  a  view  to  its  use 
in  connection  with  telegraphy,  and  kindly  offered  to  place 
it  at  my  disposal  for  further  experimentation. 

By  the  addition  of  a  rheostat  or  other  extraneous  ai)])li- 
ances,  I  was  able  to  secure  au  instrument  that  fully  meets  all 
office  requirements,  both  for  motor  and  for  cautery  work. 
It  is  here  shown  in  its  complete  form  (Fig.  3). 

The  apparatus  consists — 

1.  Of  a  ^  horse-power  "  C.  k  C."  electro-motor  construct- 
ed to  work  on  a  circuit  having  a  potential  of  110  to  120 
volts. 

•>,.  By  the  side  of  the  motor  is  a  small  dynamo  which  is 
connected  with  it  mechanically  b^; means  of  a  common  shaft 
or  axle  which  carries  the  armatures  of  both  machines.  The 
motor  is  also  connected  to  the  dynamo  electrically  in  such 
way  that  a  portion  of  the  original  current  is  permitted  to 
circulate  through  the  field  of  the  latter.  This  connection 
may  be  easily  broken  whenever  we  desire  to  use  the  motor 
alone  for  mechanical  work.  The  dynamo  is  marked  2  volts 
and  30  amperes,  which  is  of  course  equal  to  60  watts,  but 
the  machine  has  in  reality  a  greater  capacity  than  indicated, 
my  own  being  capable  of  developing  a  little  over  70  units 
of  electric  energy. 

3.  A  small  cautery  knife  requires  about  20,  a  medium 
30  and  a  large  one  about  40  amperes  of  current  to  bring  it 
to  a  white  heat.  The  35  amperes,  therefore,  which  the  dy- 
namo is  capable  of  giving  is  too  strong  a  current  for  the 
smaller  knives  and  would  melt  them.     To  ob^^ate  this  a 


rheoHtat  is  neceHHnry,  and  the  one  I  use  \h  conKtructed  from 
<iernnin  silver  wire  of  No.  12  (15.  iV  S.)  gauge,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  eight  inelien  in  length,  elosi-ly  coiled  an<l  so 
arrangi'd  that  either  the  vn  hole  or  diir<-n-nt  lengths  cf  it  may 
be  Hwitehe(l  into  the  circuit  as  desired.  In  this  way  tin' 
stn'iigth  of  the  current  may  he  adjusted  to  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  inslrunietits. 


Fi(i.  3. — Ttie  author's  apparatus  for  mechanical  and  cauwtic  operationH. 

4.  To  the  end  of  the  shaft  which  protrades  beyond  the 
dynamo  a  fan  may  be  fitted,  which  is  a  gi'eat  promoter  of 
comfort  during  the  dog-days.  When  the  fan  is  brought 
into  use  the  electrical  connection  between  the  motor  and 
dynamo  is  broken  and  the  shaft  revolves  without  the  gen- 
eration of  any  electricity  by  the  dynamo. 

5.  The  speed  at  which  the  fan  revolves  is  readily  regu- 
lated by  taking  out  the  plug  which  closes  the  circuit  in  the 
lamp  socket  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  and  inserting  an  incan- 
descent lamp  in  its  place ;  the  lower  the  candle-power  of 
the  lamj)  the  slower  the  fan  revolves.  Thus  a  16-candle- 
power  lamp  will  produce  a  gentle  zephyr,  a  32  or  50  will 
give  a  stri)nger  breeze,  while  if  the  plug  is  left  in  place  a 
small  cyclone  will  result.  The  lamps  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  in  the  circuit,  and  by  thus  cutting 
down  the  power  of  the  current  cause  the  shaft  of  the  motor 
to  revolve  more  slowly. 

6.  This  method  of  regulating  the  speed,  however,  will 
not  answer  when  we  desire  to  use  the  motor  for  mechanical 
work,  such  as  the  running  of  burrs,  saws,  or  other  cutting 
instruments.  In  sawing  bone  we  should  use  a  lower  speed 
than  when  dividing  soft  tissues,  but  we  can  not  afford  to 
lose  any  of  the  power  (^  horse-power).  The  normal  speed 
of  the  motor  is  2,200  revolutions  a  minute,  but  by  means  of 
gears  we  can  reduce  this  to  one  half  or  one  quarter  without 
appreciable  loss  of  power. 

By  means  of  a  pulley  band  the  motor  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  Holtz  machine  for  the  generation  of 
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electro-static  electricity,  which  in  turn  may  be  used  as  a 
source  of  electricity  for  the  generation  of  ozone. 

During  the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  almost  every  form  of  ozone  generator, 
with  a  view  to  finding  an  efficient  and  convenient  means 
of  obtaining  this  form  of  active  oxygen  for  use  in  the  sick- 
room and  for  other  purposes.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
have  until  recently  been,  first,  the  lack  of  a  convenient 
way  of  obtaining  the  primary  electric  current ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  ozone  generator. 

Single  fluid  batteries  would  polarize  too  quickly  and  tlie 
current  would  stop.  Cells  of  the  Leclanche  type  would  be 
permanently  ruined  if  devoted  for  half  an  hour  to  this  serv- 
ice. Blue-vitriol  batteries  could  be  used,  but  it  would  take 
a  ten-acre  lot,  more  or  less,  to  hold  enough  of  them  for  the 
purpose.  The  only  primary  batteries  that  can  be  practical- 
ly used  as  generators  of  electricity  in  this  conuectionTare 
Grove's  and  Bunsen's,  with  which  I  have  experimented  a 
good  deal  in  the  past.  The  inconveniences  attending  their 
use,  however,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  much  to 
do  with  them.  The  storage  battery  fills  the  gap  and  an- 
swers the  purpose  admirably.  But  this  in  turn^  must  be 
well  fed  and  well  groomed  if  it  is  to  be  called  on  to  do  much 
work,  or  half  the  time  it  will  go  lame  when  most  wanted 
for  service.  I  am  now  able  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
the  use  of  my  small  dynamo,  the  current  from  which  is 
passed  through  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  and  the  induced  electricity 
from  this  latter  through  the  ozone  machine.  The  best 
ozone  generator  that  I  have  thus  far  met  with  is  that  of 
Siemens,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ozone  Company 
of  this  city. 

The  adapter,  motor-dynamo,  and  other  devices  which 
I  have  described  as  original  with  myself,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  W.  F.  Ford  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  of  315 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
construct  them  in  accordance  with  my  directions,  and  not 
to  vary  from  them  to  the  detriment  of  their  quality. 


ADJUSTED  LOCOMOTION  IN  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  RECOYERING  STAGE 

OF  HIP-JOINT  DISEASE.* 

By  henry   ling   TAYLOR,    M.  D. 

The  tendency  of  inflammations  of  the  hip  joint,  whether 
tubercular  or  non-tubercular,  is  toward  recovery  if  conditions 
favorable  to  local  protection  and  general  nutrition  are  suf- 
ficiently provided.  The  rubbing  and  compression  of  the 
swollen  and  congested  tissues  from  muscular  spasm  and  ex- 
ternal violence  may  be  prevented  by  mechanical  counter- 
extension  with  short  periods  of  recumbency — which  relieves 
undue  pressure  and  sufficiently  immobilizes  the  joint. 
Traction,  unless  applied  in  the  line  of  the  deformity  pro- 
duced by  spasmodic  muscular  action,  will  exert  leverage 
upon  the  sensitive  joint,  increasing  intra-articular  pressure 
and  inflicting  additional  injury. 

*  Read  before  the  Section  iu  Orthopiedic  Surgery  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  March  20,  1891. 


A  recent  case  illustrates  the  prompt  relief  afforded  by 
properly  adjusted  counter-traction,  where  its  imperfect  ap- 
plication had  failed. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  had  lameness  and  mod- 
erate symptoms  sug{,'estive  of  hip  disease  for  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  invasion,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  had  been  painless 
and  gradual,  and  eight  months  had  elapsed  before  the  diagnosis 
was  made.  He  was  then  furnished  with  a  short  traction  splint, 
crutches,  and  a  high  sole.  lie  seemed  to  do  well  until  last 
October,  when  he  had  a  fall;  he  was  brought  to  me  in  his 
father's  arms,  February  16,  1891,  still  wearing  his  short  splint. 
His  father  stated  that  the  boy  had  been  unable  to  walk  for  a  month, 
and  that  during  that  time  he  had  been  kept  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion with  the  splint  and  four-pound  weight  attached  to  the  leg. 
He  had  been  growing  steadily  worse,  had  lost  appetite  and  flesh, 
and  latterly  had  moaned  and  cried  out  every  night.  His  right  hip 
was  so  sensitive  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  moved  or  even 
apj)roached.  Examination  showed  a  tender  hip  joint,  rigidly 
held  by  muscular  spasm  in  the  flexed  position.  There  was  some 
swelling  at  the  anterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  right  thigh, 
and  when  the  limb  was  moved  the  adductors  stood  out  like  whip- 
cords. The  little  fellow,  though  a  thoroughly  well-trained  child, 
was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  over  the  gentlest  manipulation. 
While  deciding  what  course  to  pursue,  the  father  took  the  child 
away  and  put  him  to  bed  as  before  with  splint  and  weight,  plac- 
ing, at  my  suggestion,  a  pillow  under  the  leg.  Five  days  later 
he  brought  him  back  to  place  him  under  my  care.  He  reported 
that  the  boy  had  cried  out  every  night  in  the  mean  time,  though 
he  had  not  complained  of  pain,  and  examination  sliowed  that 
the  flexion  had  increased  to  about  45°,  and  that  the  leg  Avas  con- 
siderably adducted.  The  boy  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and 
the  long  traction  splint  with  the  long  five-tailed  plasters  were 
applied  to  the  leg,  which  rested  in  a  sUng,  at  an  angle  of  45°; 
the  same  weight  was  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pull  in  a 
line  with  the  suspended  leg.  The  night  cries  ceased  at  once 
and  for  good,  and  the  boy  was  immediately  relieved  of  all  dis- 
comfort. Within  a  week,  without  employing  other  treatment, 
his  appetite  had  improved,  his  face  lost  its  anxious  expression, 
and  he  had  alreadj  gained  flesh ;  muscular  spasm  had  much 
diminished,  flexion  was  reduced  one  half,  and  the  leg  was 
strongly  abducted.  The  child  made  no  objection  to  the  neces- 
sary handling,  which  evidently  caused  him  no  discomfort. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  immediate  and  direct  ef- 
fects following  the  precise  application  of  mechanical 
counter-traction  *  to  meet  definite  indications  in  the  pro- 
gressive and  destructive  stage  of  hip  disease.  If  persisted 
in  until  the  affected  muscles  are  well  relaxed  and  progres- 
sively modified  to  meet  the  changing  indications,  congestion 
and  inflammation  usually  subside,  joint  nutrition  improves, 
and  the  healing  process  is  inaugurated.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  American  orthopaedists,  and  should  be  gen- 
erally appreciated ;  but  the  later  stages  of  these  cases,  in 
their  progress  toward  cure,  present  just  as  definite,  though 

*  Simple  traction  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley,  even  when  sup- 
plemented by  recumbency  and  attempted  positive  fixation,  does  not  give 
the  same  result,  as  already  pointed  out  in  a  paper  entitled  The  Rational 
Treatment  of  Hip-joint  Disease,  read  by  title  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Orthopaedic  Association,  Boston,  September,  1889,  and 
printed  in  the  Traiisacfions,  and  in  the  Times  and  Rcghter,  Philadelphia, 
April  2t),  1890;  and  for  the  knee,  in  a  paper  on  A  Ready  Method  for 
Counter-extension  at  the  Knee,  read  at  the  last  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
and  reprinted  iu  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  October  16, 
1890, 
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dilToreiit,   iii<liniti<>ns,  wliicli  oftt'ii  tii\  tlir  ii;iticii('<'  nii'l   in 
iri'iiuity  «»f  till"  siir;;iM)ii  t<>  tin-  iiliiiost. 

AftcM-  till'  urijt'iit  s\  iiii>tt>iiis  have  siil>.si(|c(|  .inil  I  lie  slJiLTf 
(•r  I'l'imir  luis  set  in  *  llu'if  i-nsni's  a  prolon^jfil   period  diir 
iii<>-  wliicli  llif  lifiirun;  i>r  rcfcntly  licalt'il  tissufsari'  <lflicati' 
and    vulnt'iaMr,  and    |>tM>i-ly    aide   to   cndnrc   llio  hIiocIv  and 
strain  of  nnaided   locomotion.     Tlii'  joint  i.s  fret'  from  dis- 
vi\AK.\  or  in  tin-  proccs.s  of  fn'i'ini;  it.sidf  from  disi'asi',  imt    is 
wi'ak.     'rill-    frtMiucnt    Hurj;ii'al   practii-o  at    this  stai;t',  if    1 
mistake  not,  has   heen  to  allow  the  pjitient  to  he  Lrnide<l    hy 
his  sensations  or  inelinations  in  his  attempts  at  loeoniotiun. 
In  the  ahsenee  of  strikini;  symptoms   he   may   even  he  en- 
coura'n'd   to    walk    without    aid,  in  spite  of  distress  or  dis- 
ahilitv,   especially    if   no   immediately    ludavorahlc   resuh  is 
ai)i>arent.       In     other     words,    the     patient    is   formally   or 
practically  discharujed  while  still  in  need  of  surjjical  aid.    Is 
it  not  fair  to  attrihute  the  unsatisfactory  ultimate  results  so 
frctpieutly  observed  lar;:jely  to  this  nojjlect  of  efticicnt  treat- 
ment  in  the  later  stajres  \      W   any  rate,  we  frecpiently  see, 
after  ordinary  surijical  treatment  is  discontinued,  proijressive 
diminution   of   motion   at  the  joint,  slow  but  considerable 
absi>rption  of  articular   bone,  discharijin!i^  sinuses,  disabling 
and  increasinu;  deformity,  and  not  seldom  relapses  with  re- 
kindlinir   of   the  old  inflammation.      It   is  common  for  pa- 
tients who  have  recovered  under  this  plan  to  have  abscesses 
recur  about   the  joint   or  in  the  track  of  old  sinuses,  some- 
times repeatedly,  or  after  many  years,  and  this  may  happen 
when  no  motit)n  can  be  detected  in  the  joint.     It  is  reason- 
able to  suj)i)o.se  that  there  is  a  considerable  period  between 
the  time  when  the  joint  requires  absolute  rest  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  time  when  it  can  be  safely  exposed  to  the 
traumatism  of  unrestricted  locomotion,  which  presents  its 
own   peculiar   indications   for  treatment.     What  measures 
should  be  employed  in  this  later  stage,  and  liow  long  should 
thev  be  continued  \     The  practice  among  those  who  realize 
the  dangers  of  premature  attempts  at  unaided  locomotion 
has  usually  been  to  continue  the  use  of  some  form  of  exten- 
sion or  fixative   splint,  or  crutches  and  a   high  shoe  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  the  vulnerable  period  is  supposed 
to  be  past.     But  this  i)lan,  while  undoubtedly  better  than 
the  first  mentioned,  does  not  seem  to  fully  meet  the  indica- 
tions, for  the  prolonged  restraint,  instead  of  preparing  the 
joint  for  the  resumption  of  its  functional  activity,  hinders 
the  reparative  process  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
and,  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  finally  put  upon  the 
joint,  the  brunt  of  the  strain  comes  upon  delicate,  poorly 
organized,  and  unresponsive  tissues. 

These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  led  Dr. 
C.  Fayette  Taylor,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  conceive  and 
adopt  the  plan  of  treating  his  cases  in  the  recovering  stage 
of  hip  disease  by  locomotion  adjusted  to  their  needs.  He 
made  the  patients  walk  without  allowing  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  rest  upon  the  joint,  though  the  muscles  were  freely 


*  It  is  comtnon  in  chronic  osteitis  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  spine  for 
the  disease  to  advance  by  fits  and  starts,  intervals  of  latency  alternating 
with  exacerbations,  and  such  latent  periods  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tin<^uished  from  a  definitive  healing  process,  which  can  usually  be  done 
bv  critical  estiniination  of  the  condition  of  muscular  tonicity  about  the 
suspected  joint. 


u-^ed  and  joint  motion  was  not  restrained.  Whereas,  in  the 
stage  of  active  and  progn'ssive  inflammation,  the  patient 
had  been  either  kept  from  walking  or  carefully  limited,  in 
onler  that  rest  in  an<l  about  the  joint  shoidd  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  in  the  recovering  stage  he  enabled  his  patients 
to  walk  bv  the  use  of  the  contrivance  soon  to  be  describe<l, 
usually  without  other  ai<l,  in  the  conviction  that  the  |)ro- 
tected  use  of  the  joint  ami  of  the  parts  in  the  functional  rela- 
tion to  it  was  of  the  greatest  aid  in  e<|nali/.ing  the  einiilatioii 
of  the  parts,  promoting  local  nutrition,  and  stimulating  the 
processes  of  repair  ti»  greater  energy  and  |)erfection.  In 
the  first  stage  walking  was  permitte<l,  if  at  all,  that  it  might 
do  the  patient  good  iti  a  genend  way  and  witli«Mit  injury  to 
the  joint  guanled  by  coimter-extension  ;  in  the  later  stages 
a  specialiv  adjusted  walking  was  itself  emj)loyed  as  the  treat- 
ment for  the  lo(!al  condition,  aside  from  its  indirect  and 
general  good  effects. 

The  jointe<l  supporting  splint — often  known  as  the 
"Dows"  splint,  from  the  name  of  the  patient  for  whom  it 
was  first  used — has  a  free  joint  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  and 
takes  the  weight  of  the  body  at  each  stej)  upon  a  perineal 
strap.  An  early  fonn  of  this  ap])aratus  is  shown  on  page 
.")6  (Fig.  15)  of  Dr.  Taylor's  monograph  On  the  Mechanical 
Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Hip  Joint,  published  *  in  lH7;i. 

The  form  used  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  is  shown  in 
the  cut  (Fig.  1).  The  ap- 
paratus is  made  slightly 
longer  than  the  leg,  so  that 
there  is  about  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  space  between 
the  heel  of  the  foot  and 
the  steel  foot-piece,  which 
is  riveted  into  an  ordinary 
shoe  (Fig.  2).  When  the 
patient  walks,  his  weight  is 
transmitted  by   a  perineal 


Fig.  2. 


strap  through  the  splint  to  the  foot-piece  and  ground,  his  leg 
being  suspended  free  of  the  shoe  at  the  heel  at  every  part  of 
the  step.     The  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  foot-piece 


*  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  1873. 
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by  a  slip-joint,  so  that  the  shoe  can  be  removed  witiiout 
disturbing  the  brace.  The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  taken 
by  a  three-tailed  or  five-tailed  adhesive  plaster  (Fig.  3)  ap- 
plied to  the  thigh,  Avhicli  also  acts  as  a  mild  counter-extend- 
ing force.  As  to  construction,  the  apparatus  must  be,  first 
of  all,  suflSciently  rigid  to  take  the  weight  of  the  body 
without  yielding,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  such  instinctive  confidence  in  its  solidity 
that  the  muscles  should  never  be  solicited  to  "  stand  guard." 
The  best  of  materials  and  workmanship  should  be  employed, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  lost  motion  and  no  unnecessary 
weight,  and  the  apparatus  must  be  fitted  with  exactness  to 
6ach  individual  patient.  In  order  to  obtain  stiffness  with 
economy  of  material,  the  knee  joint  is  often  strengthened  by 
a  truss  construction  for  heavy  patients  (Fig.  4).  It  is,  never- 
theless, perfectly  feasible  to  carry  out  the  same  principles 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


with  an  ap])aratus  of  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
construction  (Fig.  5).  By  means  of  this  appliance  the  ])atient 
is  enabled  to  go  through  the  motions  of  walking  without 
subjecting  the  joint  to  weight  or  concussion,  and  freely  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  moderate  exercise  while  stimulating  the 
reparative  processes  and  training  the  neuromuscular  appa- 
ratus concerned,  to  its  normal  or  best  attainable  develop- 
ment and  use.  In  the  progressive  stage  of  inflammation 
the  joint  was  put  to  rest  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dei)rived 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  stimuli  by  a  positive  stretching  of 
the  muscles  until  they  relaxed ;  the  muscles  were,  so  to 
speak,  paralyzed  for  the  time  and  atrophy  was  encouraged. 
When,  after  the  restoration  of  physiological  conditions,  re- 
pair has  set  in,  the  joint  is  allowed  to  resume  its  functions 


little  by  little,  and  led  back  to  its  usual  activity  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  orderly  manner.      Motion  without  pressure  is 


first  permitted  by  walking  on  the  jointed  sujjporting  splint ; 
afterward,  when  the  joint  has  fully  recovered,  the  pressure  is 
permitted  by  gradually  allowing  the  patient's  heel  to  come 
down  upon  the  sole  of  the  shoe  as  the  side-bar  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  shortened  or  the  perineal  strap  is  slackened.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
covering stage  by  favoring  better  repair  and  by  preparing 
the  lately  diseased  or  disused  parts  for  the  considerable 
strain  that  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  on  the  resumption  of 
full  functional  activity.  It  is  often  advisable  that  this  pro- 
tecting and  developing  process  should  be  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  which  the  patient  may  often  be  permitted 
to  go  about  quite  freely  and  attend  school  oi'  engage  in  his 
ordinary  occupations,  while  the  apparatus  gives  him  no  in- 
convenience and,  being  worn  under  his  ordinary  clothing,  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  Mechanically-adjusted  locomotion  is  so 
little  irksome  that  the  surgeon  is  made  inde])endent  of  time, 
and  may  continue  it  so  long  as  the  interests  of  th(?  patient 
demand  it.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  restore  the 
joint  and  limb  to  the  best  use  attainable  by  providing  favor- 
able conditions  for  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  ultimate  and  permanent  result,  and  treat- 
ment is  often  prolonged,  not  because  the  patient  is  doing 
badly,  but  because  he  is  doing  well,  and  better  repair  and 
use  are  striven  for  than  would  be  possible  were  the  patient 
dismissed.     Some  of  the   best   results  have   been   secured 
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after  tlio  lonffOHt  p«'riods  of  trontincMit.  T  nin  Hatisficd  tliat 
fasoH  of  liip  (UsfaNc  aro  ofit-ii  h-ft  to  wliift  for  llicmsclvrs 
iiiiich  loo  farlv,  itiid  that  titformily,  tlisahilil  v,  (h-tt-rioratioii, 
and  n'la|>sc  arc  mort'  fri'i|ii('iit  tliaii  llu-v  should  he. 

N\  hilc  the  plan  of  ciicoiiia^nii;;  rc|iair  and  dcN  rlopiiii^r 
fiiiiclioii  uikUt  prolcctt'd  use  In  hciiiir  farrif<l  out,  Hpccial 
iiitlicaf ions  <>ftfii  arise  \vhi(di  rccpiirt'  other  adjustiiiciils  in 
tho  locomotor  nicchanisni  hcsidcs  the  elimination  ..f  weinlil 
and  pressure. 

Ill  ea.st'sof  loni,'  standiiit;.  especi.iilv  when  there  has  Iteen 
eousideraltle  loss  of  articular  h(»ne,  or  limitation  of  iimtion, 
the  mu.scle.s,  froiu  disuse  or  previous  irrit.ation,  often  lose 
their  elasticity  and  become  riijid,  ami  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  favor  a  dyiiauMcal  e<piiliiii  inm  in  aildnclion,  |iar- 
tieni.ariy  when  tliere  is  erosion  of  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
luxation  or  suMuxation  at  the  joint. 

I  am  not  now  speakiiij;  of  the  adduction  from  spasm  in 
the  acute  st:ii;e,  hut  of  the  achiuction  remainini,^  after  its  suh- 
sidence  or  from  some  of  the  causes  alluded  to.  This  later 
adduction  may  be  excessively  persistent  and  dillicult  to  han- 
dle, \\\\(\  1  have  already  spoken  of  its  mechanical  treatment 
in  a  paper  \\\\(\  before  this  Section  two  years  a^fo.* 

In  these  late  and  severe  cases,  after  tlie  adduction  is  over- 
come by  (piiterai)id  stretching  in  bed,  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  walk  about  with  an  apparatus  w  Inch  holds  the  le«r  straiiiht 
or  sliirhtly  abducted  under  all  circumstances.  Motion  in- 
ward is  stopped  by  a  perineal  crutcli  bearing  in  the  ojjpo- 
site  groin,  jointed  to  the  knee-plate  on  tlie  inner  side  of  the 
apparatus,  and  arranged  to  limit  or  stop  the  inward  motion 
of  the  thigh,  and,  if  need  be,  take  most  of  the  pressure  in 
walking  on  the  groin  opposite  to  the  affected  side,  and  so 
make  the  act  of  locomotion  combat  the  abnormal  tendency. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  place  and  hold  the  leg  in 
this  fashion  even  after  the  perineal  strap  is  dispensed  with 
and  the  weight  is  allowed  to  come  upon  the  joint.  The  va- 
rious means  used  to  accoini)lish  this  object  have  already  been 
described  +  and  the  apparatus  exhibited. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  a  few  cases  to  modify  locomotion 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  distortions,  such  as  ab- 
duction and  rotation,  by  appropriate  means.  The  point  is 
to  let  the  patient  have  the  use,  so  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it, 
of  tho.se  elements  of  locomotion  which  are  beneficial  or  can 
be  made  to  be  beneficial,  and  to  eliminate  deleterious  ele- 
ments. One  kind  of  walking  may  be  very  harmful,  another 
just  as  beneficial.  A  modification  of  our  prescription  or  its 
dosage  may  determine  an  opposite  result. 

As  the  patient  gains  strength  and  dexterity  he  may  be 
allowed  to  gradually  resume  in  proper  order  the  elements 
which  have  been  withheld.  Locomotion  is  thus  seen  to  be 
susceptible  of  analysis  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  one  or 
more  of  its  elements  may  be  prescribed  and  its  dosage  reo-u- 
lated,  as  in  any  other  therapeutic  measure. 

In  the  most  active  stage  of  disease  we  not  only  abolish 
locomotion  altogether,  but  add  recumbency  in  the  proper 
position  to  eliminate  all  demands  upon  the  joint,  and  fur- 
nish positive  counter-extension  to  protect  the  joint  from 

*  The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Crural  Adduction.     The  MtdU 
ctdJiews,  March  2-3,  1889. 
j  JjOc.  cit. 


Hpasm  and  undue  prcHHure.  Later  we  nuiy  allow  locomo- 
tion with  the  well  leg  ordy,  the  patient  being  on  crufcdicH  ; 
Htdl  later,  locomotion  on  a  slilf  counter-extending  s|»lint, 
which  does  nut  permit  the  Un>\  to  touch  the  ground.  When 
morbid  action  is  on  the  dnline,  we  ])ennit  nnttion  In  the 
alTccted  leg,  but  without  pressure,  using  for  this  purjiosellie 
jointed  supporting  H|plinl,  with  or  wilhout  <;rutchi'K  or  raw., 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  |)atienl  an<l  the  amount  of 
cxcrciHc  indicated.  Later  still  we  may  modify  locomotion 
so  as  to  make  it  assist  in  counteracting  (M-rtain  deformities,* 
especially  persistent  aildndion,  and  we  uuiy  do  this  with  or 
without  perineal  support  on  the  alTectcid  side,  accf)rding  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  ,\nd  it  must  be  r(!mend)ere<l  that 
locomotion  in  one  plane  is  simpler  than  lo(;omotion  free 
from  lateral  restraint,  so  that  the  use  of  the  abduction 
crutch,  which  practically  means  locomotion  with  free  flex- 
ion and  extension  only,  may  be  indicated  in  cases  not  yet 
ready  for  the  simph;  "  Dovns,"  even  if  not  much  tendency 
to  adduction  is  present. 

The  mechanical  side  of  these  problems  has  been  suffi- 
ciently worked  out  l)y  Dr.  i).  Fayette  Taylor  to  enable  us  to 
give  our  patients  just  the  kind  of  a.ssistance  in  walking  that 
they  require,  and  his  practi<;e  has  always  been  to  allow  the 
patient  to  use  the  joint  as  much  as  can  be  done  with  safety, 
and  to  make  that  use  of  such  a  kind  as  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  joint  and  its  restoration 
to  usefulness. 

The  subject  of  the  therapeutit;  aj)pIicatiou  of  adjuste<l 
locomotion  is  a  very  broad  one,  which  finds  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  most  of  the  affections  of  the  lower  extremities 
with  which  the  orthopaedist  has  to  deal  ;  but  the  purpo.sc  of 
this  pa])er  is  mainly  to  urge  the  importance  of  its  scientific 
application  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  following 
the  acute  stages  of  hip  disease.  The  method  and  apparatus 
are,  however,  applicable  in  disability  at  the  hip  joint  from 
other  causes,  such  as  excision,  ununited  fracture,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  involved.  In  the  treatment  of  hip  disease  this 
plan  has  seemed  to  secure,  wherever  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently carried  out,  greater  comfort  and  freedom  of  the  pa- 
tient during  a  large  part  of  the  treatment ;  frequently,  I  am 
convinced,  less  destruction  of  the  joint  structures,  more  mo- 
tion, more  perfect  repair,  better  position,  and  a  better  ulti- 
mate use  of  the  limb,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been 
improvement  in  amount  of  motion  and  usefulness,  continu- 
ing for  a  considerable  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

201  Wkst  Fifty-fourth  Street. 


Koch's  Remedy. — "  In  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,"  says 
the  British  (in//  Colonial  Drufff/i.sf,  "  Count  von  Zedlitz,  replying  to  a 
question  regarding  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Koch's  remedy,  said  its  scientific 
value  had  aheady  been  established,  and  its  therapeutic  effect  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  as  soon  as  Dr.  Koch  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
pure  cultivation  of  the  principal  substance  in  the  remedy,  a  result 
which  the  Professor  informed  him  would  be  achieved  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  composition  of  the  remedy  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  scientific  world." 


*  Much  as  in  the  treatment  of  club-foot,  after  correction  has  passed 
a  certain  point,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  locomotion-  assists  correction. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  any  remedy  that  stimulated  the 
renal  epithelium  might  be  regarded  as  a  specific  against 
dropsy.  But  there  can  be  no  infallible  diuretic  drug,  since 
in  some  cases  of  general  oedema  the  epithelium — i.  e.,  the 
secreting  structure  itself — is  at  fault.  The  alkaloids  caffeine 
and  theobromine  are  diuretics  of  great  power ;  but  the  former 
has  the  drawback  of  primarily  increasing  arterial  tension  by 
its  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centers,  and  thus  may 
even  diminish  the  urinary  secretion  in  cases  in  which  the 
intravascular  blood-pressure  is  already  too  high.  In  large 
doses,  however,  this  action  upon  the  nervous  system  be- 
comes subordinated  to  its  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  and 
free  diuresis  is  effected.  Still,  an  objection  to  large  doses 
of  caffeine,  say  five  to  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
lies  in  the  nervousness  and  insomnia  of  which  patients  are 
apt  to  complain.  Moreover,  the  system  becomes  speedily 
accustomed  to  its  effect,  necessitating  the  employment  of 
increasing  doses.  For  this  and  other  reasons  Professor  von 
Schroeder,  of  Strassburg,  was  led  to  experiment  on  animals 
with  theobromine,  and  his  results  were  reported  at  the 
Congress  of  Scientists,  held  in  Heidelberg,  September, 
1889.  He  also  had  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Therapcut. 
Monatshefte,  July,  1890.  His  conclusions  were,  that  theo- 
bromine is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  renal  epithelium, 
and  that  this  action  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  any 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  case  of  caffeine. 
At  his  suggestion,  a  series  of  clinical  investigations  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Christian  Gram,  in  his  hospital  service 
at  Copenhagen.  They  were  reported  in  the  Therapeut. 
Monatskefte,  1890,  No.  1.  Additional  clinical  studies  were 
communicated  by  Dr.  August  Hoffmann  to  the  Heidel- 
berg Medical  Society,  on  July  1,  1890.  Recently,  also,  Dr. 
Koritschoner,  of  von  Schrotter's  clinic,  at  Vienna,  has  given 
the  remedy  a  trial  in  thirty-eight  cases  of  general  dropsy. 
Twelve  were  due  to  renal  disease,  twenty  were  of  cardiac 
origin,  three  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  two  tuberculosis  of 
lungs  and  serous  membranes,  and  one  from  hepatic  cancer. 
(See  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  October  30, 
1890;  also  Therapeutic  Gazette,  December  15,  1890.) 
These  observers  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  the  remedy,  and 
seem  to  regard  it  as  without  an  equal.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Gram's  cases  all  other  cardiac  diuretics  had  becm 
tried  without  avail,  whereas  the  theobromine  acted  promptly 
and  powerfully,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  failed  to 
be  absorbed,  or  the  renal  epithelium  was  too  greatly  de- 
stroyed to  respond  to  stimulation.  Hottmaim's  trials  of  it 
were  confirmatory  of  Gram's. 

The  remedy  acted  promptly  and  energetically  in  all  but 
five  of  Koritschoner's  thirty-eight  cases,  and  these  were  so 
far  gone  that  death  supervened  a  few  hours  after  their  ad- 
mission  to  the  hospital.     Two   cases  of    acute  scarlatinal 


dropsy  were  benefitted  in  a  most  gratifying  manner,  thus 
showing  theobromine  to  be  free  from  irritating  effect  upon 
the  kidneys. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  employment  of  the  alka- 
loid itself — viz.,  its  scarcity  and  consequent  cost,  and  chiefly 
its  almost  absolute  insolubility,  even  by  the  stomach.  The 
latter  difliiculty  was  overcome  by  Dr.  (iram,  who  found  that, 
united  with  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  salicylate  of 
sodium,  it  became  readily  soluble  and  easily  absorbed.  It 
is  this  salt — sodio-theobromine-salicylate — that  has  received 
the  appellation  of  diuretin,  and  it  is  Knoll's  preparation 
that  is  said  to  be  the  most  reliable.  Diuretin  (Knoll)  con- 
tains 48  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  while  other  preparations 
show  only  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.  The  one  in 
question  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  McKes- 
son (i:  Robbins,  and  is  listed  at  about  three  dollars  an 
ounce.     That  firm  also  sells  five-grain  pills  of  the  drug. 

The  remedy  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  had 
better  be  administered  thus  or  in  pill  form,  since  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  as  in  powders,  it  undergoes  change,  from  a 
setting  free  of  the  alkaloid,  thus  being  rendered  insoluble. 
As  the  daily  dosage  is  large — from  4  to  8  grammes,  60  to 
120  grains,  in  the  twenty-four  hours — I  consider  it  best  to 
give  it  in  divided  doses,  and  therefore  order  it  in  the 
strength  of  15  grains  to  the  ounce  of  warm  water,  and  of 
this  a  tablespoonful  is  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Its 
taste,  which  one  patient  likened  to  a  weak  solution  of  soft 
soap,  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
oil.  It  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach  apparently,  as  none  of 
my  patients  have  complained  of  discomfort  following  large 
and  frequent  .doses. 

Case  I.— Mr.  B.,  ajred  sixty-two,  manufacturer,  corpulent, 
first  consulted  ine  January  27,  1890,  for  a  troublesome  inter- 
mittence  of  the  heart's  action.  He  considered  his  general 
health  good,  but,  aside  from  disorder  of  the  heart  mentioned, 
there  was  small  appetite  and  fermentative  indigestion.  Inquiry 
subsequently  elicited  the  fact  tliat  for  years  he  had  been  subject 
to  attacks  of  pain  beneath  the  manuhrium  sterni  that  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  act  of  walking  on  days  when  the  wind  was 
easterly  and  raw.  Without  detailing  the  case,  it  will  suffice  to 
state  that  pliysical  examination  disclosed  unmistakable  signs  of 
gener.il  arterio-sclerosis,  witli  probable  dilatation  of  the  ascending 
aorta.  Both  aortic  sounds  were  greatly  accentuated  and  accom- 
panied by  a  double,  short,  rough  murmur,  and  the  ]ialm  of  the 
hand  pressed  over  the  aortic  area  distinguished  a  shock  which 
at  times  assumed  tlie  character  of  a  short  thrill.  The  heart 
muscle  appeared  to  be  fairly  sound.  Analysis  of  the  urine 
disclosed  beginning  degeneration  of  the  kidneys;  quantity, 
1,200  c.  ('.  Urea  relatively  and  absolutely  decreased;  plain 
traces  of  albumin  ;  quite  abundant  small  and  medium-sized  hya- 
line casts. 

Regulation  of  the  diet  and  treatment  directed  to  lessening 
arterial  tension,  and  procuring  gastrointestinal  antisepsis,  gradu- 
ally improved  his  condition,  although  the  heart's  intermittency 
was  never  quite  lost.  However,  lie  at  length  ceased  to  consult 
me  until  the  1st  of  March  hist.  His  reaj^pearance  boded  no  good, 
and  accordingly  I  found  his  heart's  action  weak  and  arrhythmic, 
and  oedema  had  assailed  his  lower  extremities.  There  was  ano- 
rexia, together  with  obstinate  con.stipation.  He  was  ordered  to 
keep  to  the  house,  and  measures  were  taken  to  regulate  the  heart 
and  invigorate  tiie  function  of  the  kidneys.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.    Hydragogue  cathartics,  digitalis,  and  cafieine  exerted  ab- 
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Hohitt'ly  ni)  ««(Tt'«'r  on  tho  (Intimv,  nitlioiitrli  tlio  liifliiciice  of  the 
lu'iivt  tonicM  in  iiiorouHinj^  arti-riiil  tfiHioii  was  fomhati'd  vvitli 
iiitro^'lvcoiiii  anil  nitrito  of  Hoiliinn.  (Kdcnia  stoadily  ailvancfd 
iiinvartl  until,  at  tlii'  ond  of  a  wiu-k,  it  liad  involved  tin-  ^'t-nital-* 
ami  invaiU'd  tin-  |K«ritoni'id  cavity.  Tho  licari'M  aclion  wan  virs 
i>ad,  and  atlackH  of  cardiac  astlmni  w«'ro  fri«|iicnt  and  violent, 
wliile  a  hard  conitli,  with  Hcanty  Hi-riMiH  expectoration,  increuHi'd 
the  sntl'erin^'.  Determining  to  wasto  no  more  time  upon  trials 
of  old-time  diuretic  measures,  I  ordered  dinrctin  (Knoll)  as  a  last 
resort.  'riu<  remedy  was  Itcf^un  liiesday  afternoon,  .March  Ktlh, 
and  ninety  jrrains  taken  the  lir>l  twenty-four  hours,  anil  suhsc- 
•  juently  one  hundred  and  twenty  jjrains  a  day  for  four  days. 
Tiio  result  was  astonishin;.'.  From  n  |tint  and  a  half  durinir  the 
twenty-four  hours  immiHliately  preceding;,  the  urine  incruiseil  to 
twelve  pints  tho  next  twenty-four  hours,  and,  uiidur  one  hun- 
«lrcd  and  twenty  grains  of  diurotin,  to  ft)urtcen  jnnts  the  second 
«lay,  and  elfrht  pints  the  third  day.  At  my  usual  visit  that  after- 
noon (Friday),  1  found  o-dema  had  disappeared,  exceptin;:  sli;.dit 
puHiness  ahout  the  left  internal  malleolus.  The  followin;;  Mon- 
<lay  there  was  not  a  trace  even  of  ascites.  .Ml  dyspmea  had  van- 
ished, and  the  coufrh  was  no  loiifror  troublesome.  There  was, 
however,  perceptible  enlurjjement  of  the  liver  from  pa.ssive  hy- 
periBmia,  and  a  week  later  the  patient  u^ain  resorted  to  diuretin 
for  a  couple  of  days,  owinjr  to  a  recurrence  of  .slight  ascites. 
At  present  he  is  about  and  in  i»ossossion  of  far  better  health 
than  for  months  prior  to  hi.s  illness.  Durin;,''  tiic  administration 
of  the  diuretin  no  other  remedy  was  taken. 

.\ltliouii"li  said  not  to  exorcise  any  direct  effect  u])on  tlio 
circulation  of  the  pulse,  it  certainly  in  this  and  tlie  follow- 
injx  case  manifested  marked  improvement,  hecominij  of 
nearly  a  normal  rate  and  perfectly  re<;ular  for  minutes  to 
oether.  This  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  indirect  intiu- 
once  tlirouyli  diminution  of  arterial  tension  consequent 
upon  the  rapidly  lessening  venous  engorgement  and  hence 
improved  circulation.  .\nd  indeed  such  may  be  tlie  case ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  in  Case  II,  the  improvement  in  the  rate 
and  volume  of  the  })ulse  seemed  out  of  jiroportion  to  the 
diminution  in  the  venous  stasis.  And  if  its  congener,  caf- 
feine, enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  heart  tonic  and  regu- 
bitor,  why  may  not  theobromine  possess  like  virtues  ? 

Case  II. — Miss  S.,  aged  eighteen  years,  has  been  confined  in 
bed  for  nine  week.s  with  heart  disease.  First  saw  the  patient  on 
Tuesday,  March  7th.  Physical  signs  showed  the  case  to  be  one 
of  mitral  disease,  stenosis  predominating.  Heart's  action  rapid 
and  irregular,  and  signs  of  venous  stasis  very  marked.  (Edema 
involved  the  feet  and  legs  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  the  enor- 
mously enlarged  liver  from  passive  hypenemia  was  giving  the 
patient  mucii  suffering.  The  urine  was  that  of  renal  conges- 
tion, and  in  quantity  not  much  more  than  a  pint  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Besides  sulphonal  and  chlorodyne  jtro  re  nata,  ninety 
grains  of  diuretin  were  ordered  in  divided  doses  during  the 
t\\  enty-four  hours,  and  continued  for  six  days.  The  effect  upon 
the  kidneys  was  marked,  although  nothing  like  that  observed 
in  the  first  and  third  cases.  It  was  difficult  to  collect  all  the 
urine,  owing  to  invcduntary  micturition  at  times,  but  the  amount 
passed  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  pints  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  the  oedema  had  prac- 
tically disappeared.  During  the  administration  of  the  remedy 
the  action  of  the  heart  became  manifestly  slower,  stronger,  and 
perfectly  regular. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe,  the  effect  was  not  greater 
because  of  the  interference  with  ab.sorption  produced  by 


the  portal   obstruction;  and  so  s«>on  as  the  rliuretin   was 
discontinued  the  anasarca  began  to  reappear. 

Oahic  III  iri  a  liii>^pitiil  patient  with  cbronic  |iarciicbytiuttous 
nephritis,  who  was  generally  anasiircous  upon  adinls'tion  to  the 
ward  the  last  of  March.  Me  had  liecome  chilhwl  and  wet,  whi(-h 
ap]>aretitly  had  occasioncil  an  exacerbation  of  an  old,  long- 
stiinding  malady. 

Marrh  ,i(fth.—Vr\uv  was  scanty,  of  high  Kpecrific  gravity,  and 
contained  a  large  amount  of  albmnin,  hesidcH  granular  and  hy- 
aline casts.  The  amisarca  iucreiised  grouily,  and  by  A|>ril  iid  ho 
was  passing  only  about  a  ipiart  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours, 
despite  the  free  administration  of  all  the  diuretics  at  comtnand 
in  the  hos|)ital.  ,\t  length  elaterine  was  resorted  to  in  fre- 
(piently  rcjieated  doses  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  and,  with  free 
|)urging,  diuresis  became  established  to  the  extent  that  on  April 
!tth  ho  passed  seventy-three  ounces  of  urine  and  the  cedema  be- 
gan to  lessen.  However,  as  tho  diuretin  ordered  a  week  before 
had  arrived  and  we  desired  to  test  its  ellicacy  in  this  class  of 
cases,  tho  i)ationt  was,  on  .\pril  lOth,  |)Ut  on  ninety  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours,  seven  grains  and  a  half  being  taken  every 
two  hours.  The  renal  secretion  arose  at  once  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  days  the  |)atient  begged  to  have  tho  medicine  discontinued. 
At  the  time  of  my  rounds  on  Monday  morning  the  oedema  had 
vanished  absolutely,  and  abundant  diuresis  was  still  maintained. 
In  fact,  the  (piantity  of  urine  voided  on  the  14th — two  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  discontinuance  of  the  medicine — is  reported  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  .sixty-one  ounces. 

Case  IV. — .\  male  patient,  aged  sixty-one  years,  was  admit- 
ted to  Ward  6,  Cook  County  Hospital,  March  18th  last,  suffering 
from  recent  pleurisy  with  moderate  effusion  of  the  left  base.  In 
addition  there  was  general  artcrio-.sclerosis,  with  moderate  hy- 
|>ertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  a  pa.«sive!y  hyperjomic  liver. 
An  enlarged  spleen,  firm,  with  rather  thin  borders,  could  be 
])lainly  felt.  He  was  somewhat  anajmic,  and  gave  a  hi.story  of 
several  attacks  of  malaria  during  the  past  three  years.  His 
condition  remained  pretty  much  in  statu  quo  until  the  25th, 
when  slight  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  was  reported.  The 
urine  analysis  on  the  28tii  showed  much  albumin,  but  otherwise 
nothing  abnormal.  In  spite  of  digitalis,  the  oedema  increased 
somewhat,  and  by  Ajtril  loth  some  ascites  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. Urine  analysis  at  that  date  showed  no  albumin  and  no 
casts.  I  regret  to  say  a  quantitative  analysis  of  urea  was  not 
made.  But  the  case  is  probably  one  of  general  arterio-sclerosis, 
with  cirrhotic  kidneys. 

April  16th. — Sixty  grains  of  diuretin  (Knoll)  were  ordered 
for  the  patient  during  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  But  no 
a])parent  effect  was  produced,  as  he  i)as.sed  but  tliirty-three 
ounces  of  urine.  The  medicine  was  then  increased  to  ninety 
grains,  with  like  want  of  effect.  It  was  not  until  the  remedy 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  daily  that  its 
characteristic  action  became  manifest.  This  was  done  on  April 
19th,  and  in  the  ensuing  twelve  hours  he  voided  thirty-one 
ounces. 

AVith  reference  to  Case  II  I  should  like  to  add  that, 
since  the  foregoing  report  of  her  experience  with  diuretin 
was  penned,  I  have  been  obliged  to  order  it  for  her  again, 
and  the  effect  upon  her  pulse  and  general  condition  is  won- 
derful. Two  days  ago  the  radial  pulse  was  extremely  weak 
and  arrhythmic,  the  integument  over  the  sacral  region  was 
tt'dematous,  her  abdomen  greatly  distended  with  ascites  and 
tympanites,  producing  constant  pain,  and  every  half-hour 
or  SO"  she  would  pass  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  and 
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rigidity,  the  pulse  becoming  almost  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist.  This  morning  the  pulse  was  fairly  full  and  i-egular, 
she  had  passed  a  toleiably  comfortable  night,  the  cedoina 
of  the  back  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  free  from  pain. 
In  short,  she  had  passed  from  a  state  of  great  discomfort 
to  one  of  comparative  ease. 

Conclusions. — 1.  Diuretin  (Knoll)  is  a  diuretic  of  great 
power  and  promptitude,  suitable  to  all  forms  of  dropsy. 

2.  Not  increasing  arterial  tension,  it  is  likely  to  succeed 
where  digitalis,  caffeine,  and  their  congeners  fail. 

3.  In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  with  great  feebleness  of 
the  pulse  and  arrhythmia,  it  will  strengthen  and  regulate, 
rather  than  depress,  the  heart's  action. 

4.  It  appears  to  cause  no  irritation  of  the  stomach  or 
kidneys. 

5.  It  requires  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  daily,  and  preferably  in 
small  doses  frequently  repeated. 

6.  It  is  best  administered  either  in  solution  in  warm 
water  or  in  gelatin-coated  pills,  since,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
in  powders,  it  undergoes  change,  with  a  precipitation  of 
much  of  the  insoluble  theobromine. 

240  Wabash  Avenue. 


SOME   MEDICO-LEGAL  POINTS 
IN   THE   "FRENCHY"   MURDER   TRIAL. 

By   AUSTIN"   FLINT,   M.  D.,   LL.  D., 

FROFBSSOB  OP   PHTSIOLOGT  IN   THE   BELLEVUE    HOSPITAL   MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY  ;   VISITING  PHYSICIAN  TO  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

In  this  short  article  I  shall  give  only  certain  points  in 
the  medico-legal  history  of  the  trial,  with  the  development 
of  which  I  was  specially  connected.  A  complete  history  of 
the  trial  will  undoubtedly  be  published  eventually  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  usual  way ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Dr.  Edson  and  Dr.  Formad,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  will  give  some  account  of  their  own 
individual  connection  with  the  case.  The  trial  was  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  certain  novel 
medico-legal  points,  but  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  unusual  character  of  the  criminal,  certain 
points  of  similarity  to  the  murders  committed  by  "  Jack, 
the  Ripper,"  and  the  possibility — very  remote,  it  is  true — 
that  the  murderer  may  be  "  Jack,  the  Ripper,"  himself.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  short  history  which  I  shall  give 
of  the  crime  will  be  exactly  accurate,  as  the  details  are  not 
taken  from  official  records  ;  but  the  account  is  substantially 
correct  and  sufficiently  minute  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  name  of  George 
Frank.  He  was  known  also  as  '♦  Frenchy."  His  real  name 
was  said  to  be  Ameer  Ben  Ali.  He  was  born  in  Beni 
Aisha,  a  village  in  the  valley  between  Algiers  and  Belida. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  know  his  age,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  between  thirty  and  forty.  He  was  said  to  have  served 
in  the  French  army  in  a  regiment  of  Turkos  for  eight 
years.  He  could  not  be  made  to  state  exactly  when  he 
came  to  this  country  or  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  night  of  April  2;3d-24th 


Carrie  Brown,  known  as  "  Shakespeare,"  an  abandoned 
woman  of  dissolute  and  intemperate  habits,  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  came  to  a  low  resort  known  as  the  East  River  Hotel, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  went  to  Room  No.  'M  with 
a  man  who  was  not  the  prisoner.  This  man  disappeared 
during  the  night  and  has  not  been  found  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  hotel  are  several  rooms  on  either  side  of  a 
hall. 

The  prisoner  came  to  the  hotel  alone  about  1  a.  m.  of 
the  same  night.  He  went  with  a  candle  to  Room  33,  across 
the  hall  from  Room  31.  About  5  a.  m.  on  April  24th  the 
prisoner  was  seen  to  leave  the  hotel.  About  10  a.  m.  April 
24th  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found  on  the 
bed  in  Room  31.  A  small  red  shawl  and  a  petticoat,  both 
blood-stained,  were  wound  around  the  head.  The  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  was  slashed  open  and  several  inches  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  were  cut  out  completely  and  left  in  or 
near  the  body.  Other  parts  of  the  ileum  were  cut  open  and 
one  ovary  was  pulled  out.  The  stomach  and  large  intes- 
tine were  not  injured.  An  ordinary  case-knife,  broken  and 
sharpened  to  a  point  and  stained  with  blood,  was  found 
near  the  body.  The  bed-ticking  under  the  body  was  soaked 
with  blood.  Three  or  four  spots  of  blood  were  found  in 
the  hall  between  Room  31  and  Room  33.  A  spot  of  blood 
as  large  as  a  dollar  was  found  on  the  bed  and  a  spot  of 
about  the  same  size  on  a  wooden  chair  in  Room  33.  Bloody 
finger-marks  were  found  by  the  side  of  the  door  of  Room 
33  and  on  the  wall  near  the  door. 

It  was  in  evidence  that  the  murdered  woman  had  said 
to  a  female  acquaintance  on  the  afternoon  of  April  23d  that 
she  had  eaten  nothing  for  several  days.  On  that  afternoon 
she  took  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  cheese  sandwich  and  some 
corned  beef,  raw  cabbage,  and  pickle  from  a  "  free-lunch  " 
counter. 

It  was  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  hotel  with  women,  and  had  frequently 
left  his  room,  tried  the  doors  of  other  rooms,  and  some- 
times had  gone  into  other  rooms  and  remained  a  while. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Jenkins,  deputy  coroner,  testified  that  the 
murdered  woman  had  died  of  strangulation.  He  also  tes- 
tified to  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents, 
which  has  already  been  described. 

The  prisoner  was  arrested  the  night  after  the  murder. 
His  shirt  and  both  socks  were  stained  with  blood.  The 
largest  stain  on  the  shirt  was  on  the  front  flap.  There  were 
smaller  stains  on  the  right  sleeve,  the  left  sleeve,  and  the 
back.  Four  days  after  the  arrest  matters  were  taken  from 
beneath  the  finger-nails  of  the  prisoner.  The  nails  were 
unusually  long. 

In  general  terms,  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  was 
that  the  prisoner  had  taken  Room  33  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering other  rooms  during  the  night  and  gratifying  his 
passions  with  women  whom  he  might  find  alone ;  that  he 
had  entered  Room  31  at  some  time  during  the  night,  and 
had  found  Carrie  Brown  after  her  male  companion  had  left 
her ;  that  in  some  way  he  had  become  enraged  at  the 
woman,  had  taken  her  by  the  throat  and  strangled  her ;  that 
the  mutilation,  etc.,  were  evidences  of  a  certain  ferocity  of 
temperament  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  person  of  his  char- 
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ai'U'i-  aiitl  |>rt'vioUH  ri'conl ;  ami  that  afttT  liaviiij;  iiiiinlcnMl 
tilt'  woman  he  lia<i  rcttiiiii-il  to  Uooiii  .'{:{,  and  lia<l  li-ft  tli«- 
lioti'l  as  Hooii  as  prai-ticalilc,  willnxit  attracting  particular 
attention,  in  tin-  uiorninj^.  Tlif  prosi-fiition  niaintaimil 
tlmt  tho  Mood-stains  nearly  all  eontaiiied,  inixe(|  with  the 
bloud,  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

The  tlieorv  of  the  defense  was  that  the  woman  was 
killetl  l>v  the  man  who  went  with  her  to  iioom  :t  1  and  dis 
aiipeared  diiriny;  IIh-  niifiil  ;  that  it  eould  not  he  sIionmi  tli.it 
the  stains  on  the  prisoner's  j)erson  and  cdothinj;  were  hlood 
mixed  with  the  eontent.s  of  the  small  intestine;  and  that 
tho  l>li»od  on  the  |»risoner's  shirt  was  from  a  woman  with 
wht)m  the  prisoiu'r  had  had  connection  the  ni^ht  hefore  the 
murder  durini;  her  men.strual  period. 

The  trial  hei^aii  on  June  2i)th  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  .second  dei;ree  was  rendered  on  the  eveninj^ 
of  July  :<,  ISDl. 

The  verdict  was  reached  on  circumstantial  evi<lence 
alone.  Stripping;  tho  case  of  all  minor  considerations  and 
ciroumstanoes  which  may  have  intiuonced  some  of  the  jurors 
more  or  loss,  tho  ovidonco  which  convicted  tho  prisoner  was 
that  tho  various  specimens  examined  by  the  experts  for  the 
people  presented  blood  mixed  with  matters  which  mu.st  liave 
come  from  the  small  intestine,  and  which,  by  no  reasonable 
theory,  could  be  on  the  prisoner's  clbthinii|  and  person  un- 
less thev  came  from  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman.  It 
is  this  point  in  the  case  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  without 
precedent,  and  is  of  peculiar  niedico-le<jfal  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  made  some  examinations  of  the  speci- 
mens and  testified  before  the  coroner's  jury.  On  June  20, 
1891,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Formad,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  associated  with  Dr.  Edson  in  the  investigations. 
On  June  26th  I  was  associated  Avith  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr. 
Formad. 

I  found,  on  June  26th,  that  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr.  Formad 
had  made  microscopical  preparations  as  follows :  a,  matters 
taken  from  beneath  the  free  edges  of  the  finger-nails  of  the 
prisoner  ;  h,  from  the  front  flap  of  the  shirt ;  c,  from  the 
right  sleeve  of  the  shirt ;  rf,  from  the  back  of  the  shirt ;  c, 
from  the  left  sleeve  of  the  shirt ;  /,  from  another  piece  of 
the  left  sleeve  of  the  shirt ;  g,  from  the  wall-paper  on  the 
hall  near  the  door  of  Room  33  ;  A,  from  wood  taken 
from  the  outside  of  the  door  of  Room  33  ;  i,  from  the  floor 
of  Room  33  ;  3,  from  the  socks  of  the  prisoner ;  k,  from  the 
door-casing  of  Room  33  ;  /,  from  the  wooden  chair  in  Room 
33  ;  m,  from  the  floor  of  the  hall  between  Room  31  and  Room 
33  ;  n,  from  the  bed-ticking  in  Room  33  ;  0,  from  the  knife 
found  in  Room  31  ;  p,  from  the  door  of  Room  33 ;  q,  from 
the  bed-ticking  under  the  murdered  woman  in  Room  31  ;  r, 
from  the  stockings  of  the  murdered  woman  ;  s,  from  the 
petticoat  tied  around  the  head  of  the  murdered  woman  ;  /, 
from  the  sheet  on  the  bed  in  Room  31. 

In  all  of  these  specimens  mammalian  blood  was  found, 
presumably  human  blood. 

In  d,  e,fy  m,  n,  r,  and  s — viz.,  back  of  prisoner's  shirt, 
left  sleeve  of  shirt,  the  second  piece  of  left  sleeve,  floor  of 
hall  bed-ticking  from  Room  33,  stocking  of  murdered  w  om- 
an  petticoat  tied  around  the  head  of  the  murdered  woman — 


nothing  hut  Mood  was  found.  In  all  the  other  specimens — 
viz.,  matterH  under  prisoner's  nails,  front  flap  and  right 
HJoovo  of  shirt,  wall-paper  from  hall,  wood  from  door,  <;aH- 
ing  of  <loor,  chair,  socks  of  prisoner,  knife  found  in  Room 
31,  bed  licking  and  sheet  from  Room  31 — blood  was  found 
with  more  or  less  iid  mix!  me  <>r  t  he  follow  iiig  :  1,  biliary  color- 
ing nuitter  unchanged  ;  2,  fat  glohides  and  eryHtals  ;  3,  ty- 
rosine ;  4.  cholesterin  ;  !">,  triple  pln»s|)hates  ;  6,  columnar 
epithelium  ;  7,  eggs  of  riuind  worms  ;  H,  starch  granules  ; 
i>,  partially  digesteil  muscular  tissue,  with  a  few  fibers  per- 
fect, and  partially  digeste<l  v«gotable  matters  ;  10,  "  molec- 
ular detritus." 

Dr.  I'Onuad  leslilied  to  the  appearances  as  stated  above, 
and  his  testimony  wjih  confirmed  by  l)r.  Edson.  I  exam- 
ined certain  of  the  specimens,  to  b(!  enumerated  liereaft(;r, 
with  s|)ecial  (tare,  and  contirmed  the  testimony  of  l)r.  For- 
mad. 

With  this  introduction,  I  shall  now  describe  my  own 
observations  and  conclusions  in  this  remarkable  case  : 

On  June  26th  I  was  invited  to  join  Dr.  F^dson  and  Dr. 
Formad,  and  made  with  them  an  examination  of  the  speci- 
mens. The  specimens  that  I  examined  with  special  care 
were  those  from  the  bed-ticking  from  under  the  murdered 
woman,  the  matters  from  the  flnger-nail.s,  from  the  front 
flap  and  right  sleeve  of  the  prisoner's  shirt,  and  from  the 
prisoner's  socks.  In  all  of  these  specimens  I  discovered 
essentially  what  was  observed  by  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr.  For- 
mad. In  addition  to  the  blood,  the  matters  that  were  par- 
ticularly {>rominent  were  sheaves  of  crystals  of  tyrosine, 
columnar  epithelium  brightly  colored  with  bile,  partially 
digested  muscular  tissue  and  a  very  few  muscular  fibers 
nearly  perfect  in  their  structure,  with  the  hard  residue  of 
spiral  and  other  vegetable  cells.  In  addition,  I  observed  a 
number  of  micro-organisms  such  as  are  found  both  in  the 
large  and  the  small  intestine.  On  inquiring  with  regard  to 
the  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  that  had  been  opened,  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  large  intestine ;  but  the  records  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  were  not  in  the  hands  of  my 
associates.  Notwithstanding  this  statement  and  general 
impression  that  the  specimens  represented  blood  mixed 
with  fteces,  I  formed  and  expressed  to  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr. 
Formad  the  decided  opinion  that  the  blood  was  mixed  with 
the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  My  grounds 
for  this  opinion  were  the  presence  of  tyrosine  and  bilirubin, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  normal  fa?ces,  and  incidentally 
the  presence  of  a  few  very  slightly  altered  muscular  fibers, 
such  as  probably  would  not  be  found  in  the  large  intestine. 
After  re-examination  of  the  specimens  and  consultation,  we 
all  agreed  that  the  matters  mixed  with  the  blood  came  from 
the  small  intestine  ;  and  a  record  of  the  autopsy,  received 
later,  showed  that  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum 
had  been  cut  out,  the  large  intestine  being  uninjured.  I 
emphasize  this  point  for  the  reason  that  the  case  actually 
turned  upon  the  distinction  between  the  contents  of  the 
ileum  and  the  faeces.  Whatever  credit  may  be  attached  to 
the  originating  of  this  theory  must  carry  with  it  a  very 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoner ;  for  it  was  the  general  opinion,  at  least  of  those 
connected  with  the  prosecution,  that  this  was  the  fatal  point 
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against  the  prisoner,  as  faeces,  especially  in  persons  of  filthy 
habits,  might  have  been  derived  from  sources  other  tlian 
those  alleged  by  the  people. 

On  the  witness-stand  I  testified  substantially  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  conclusions  : 

1.  That  the  specimens  examined  by  me  contained  tyro- 
sine, bilirubin,  columnar  epithelum,  partially  digested  mus- 
cular tissue  and  vegetable  substances,  micro-organisms,  etc. 

2.  That  the  tyrosine  and  bilirubin  must  have  come  from 
the  small  intestine,  while  the  other  substances  might  exist 
in  the  large  intestine. 

3.  That  the  tyrosine  was  due  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  albuminoids,  these  matters 
being  first  converted  into  trypsine-peptones  and  after- 
ward into  tyrosine,  the  change  into  tyrosine  being  aided  by 
the  action  of  intestinal  micro-organisms. 

4.  That  the  bilirubin,  which  strongly  colored  the  e{)i- 
thelial  cells  and  the  molecular  matters,  was  characteristic  of 
the  contents  of  the  small  intestine. 

5.  That  the  appearances  were  practically  the  same  in  all 
the  specimens. 

My  opinion  that  the  matters  were  from  the  small  intes- 
tine was  based  mainly  on  the  presence  of  tyrosine  and  bili- 
rubin. 

I  further  testified  that,  after  matters  passed  from  the 
small  into  the  large  intestine,  tyrosine  (CgHj^NOj)  was 
changed  into  indol  (CgH^N),  and  that  bilirubin  (Cj^Hg^N^OJ 
was  changed  into  hydrobilirubin  or  stercobilin  (Cj^H^j^N^O.) 
and  became  of  a  brown  color ;  that  the  recognized  matters 
peculiar  to  the  faeces  were  indol,  skatol  (to  which  the  pe- 
culiar odorous  matters  adhere),  phenol,  stercorin,  excretine, 
and  exeretoleic  acid. 

Judging  from  the  verdict,  the  jury  believed  that  the 
blood  was  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
and  not  with  fa;ces,  and  that  the  matters  found  on  the 
prisoner's  person  and  clothing  were  identical  with  those 
found  on  the  ticking  of  the  bed  on  which  the  murdered 
woman  lay. 

While  under  examination  on  the  witness-stand  I  could, 
of  course,  do  nothing  more  than  give  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions asked.  Here,  however,  I  can  enter  into  some  discus- 
sion of  the  opinions  expressed  by  me. 

The  changes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  tyrosine 
in  the  small  intestine,  and  its  further  change  in  the  large 
intestine,  are  well  recognized  by  all  physiologists.  Tyro- 
sine is  found  in  health  in  other  parts,  such  as  the  substance 
of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  liver.  In  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions it  is  found  also  in  other  situations.  In  perfectly 
healthy  digestion,  tyrosine  is  by  no  means  constant  in  the 
small  intestine,  but  it  is  very  seldom  found  in  the  fa>ces, 
and  then  only  in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea  and  in  cholera. 

Bilirubin  (the  unchanged  coloring  matter  of  the  bile)  is 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine,  if  bile  be  discharged 
into  the  duodenum.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  faeces,  and  the 
stercobilin,  which  is  brown  in  color,  will  not  respond  to  the 
ordinary  color  tests  for  bilirubin.  The  exceptions  are  only 
in  pathological  conditions,  especially  when  the  faeces  are  of 
a  green  color. 

Relying  upon   the  presence  of  tyrosine  and  bilirubin, 


taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  small  intestine 
was  cut  and  the  large  intestine  was  uninjured,  and  that 
there  was  no  part  injured  that  could  have  furnished  tyro- 
sine, the  conclusion  to  my  mind  was  inevitable  that  the 
matters  mixed  with  the  blood,  in  the  specimens  which  1 
examined,  were  practically  identical  and  that  they  came 
from  the  ileum. 


FUNCTIONAL   HEADACHE 

FROM   EYE-STRAIN   IN    CHILDREN.* 

By  JOSEPH  A.  ANDREWS,  M.  D., 

OPHTHALMIC  AND  AURAL  SURGEON  TO  CHARITY  HOSPITAL,  NEW  TORK. 

When  I  was  honored  with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Section  in  Paediatrics  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting 
on  functional  headache  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  eye-strain 
in  children,  with  the  view  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
attention  to  the  causes  of  this  condition,  I  felt  that  your  in- 
vitation would  acquit  me  of  a  disposition  to  undue  assump- 
tion, of  which  I  might  under  other  circumstances  be  con- 
victed for  coming  before  you  with  a  contribution  which 
could  lay  no  claim  to  novelty.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  cast 
upon  you  the  responsibility  for  my  appearance  and  my  topic. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  question  in  the 
whole  range  of  ophthalmology  more  important  than  that  of 
how  to  deal  with  errors  of  refraction,  for  this  is,  after  all, 
the  real  basis  of  the  question  which  it  is  my  pri\'ilege  to  dis- 
cuss this  evening,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  of  eye- 
strain. 

In  attempting  to  use  the  eyes  at  near  work,  as  in  read- 
ing, writing,  sewang,  etc.,  a  complex  of  symptoms  may  arise, 
which  we  designate  by  the  name  asthenopia  or  eye-strain. 
These  names  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  a  definite  idea  of 
the  condition  which  they  are  intended  to  represent ;  they 
simply  serve  the  purpose  of  convenience.  The  symptoms 
in  question  are  variously  described  as  consisting  of  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids,  of  photophobia,  and 
pain  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  head.  The  headache  may  be 
frontal,  in  the  temples,  or  in  both  situations,  and  radiate  to 
the  occiput  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  {)ressure  in 
and  about  the  eyes  ;  further,  the  letters  of  the  book  may 
become  indistinct  after  a  time,  and  if  near  work  be  persisted 
in  the  letters  may  be  seen  double.  The  factors  which  oc- 
casion this  condition  are  said  to  be  the  accommodation  and 
the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeballs,  but  the  primary  cause 
of  the  condition  in  its  relation  to  the  eyes  is  faulty  re- 
fraction. 

It  is  to  the  great  work  of  Donders  that  we  are  most  in- 
debted for  what  we  know  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  eye- 
strain. I  shall  not  so  far  abuse  the  privileges  accorded  me 
by  your  invitation  as  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  history  of  the 
views  respecting  the  causes  of  eye-strain  which  were  held 
before  the  publication  of  Donders's  work  in  1862.  How- 
ever interesting  historically,  you  would  hardly  thank  me  for 
a  history  of  errors.  But  a  short  reference  to  some  promi- 
nent points  in  the  early  history  of  eye-strain  can   not  be 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Ptediatrics  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  May  14,  1891. 
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wlinllv  iiii\vcl('(iiii«>,  )(N  Nliuwin^  liow  iiiiicli  hoiidcrN  li«>l|>fii 
lis  and  Ik'w  \vc  lia\f  l>i'cii  still  t'liil  licr  assisted  l.y  tolli.w  iiiir 
ii|)  liis  suifi^cstioiis. 

It  lias  lia|t|ii'ii('d  that  a  «;rcat   j;«'iiiiis  lias  coiicctly  iiil<  r 
pivtcti  a  |ili(>iii>iiirii<>ii  witlioiit   Ix'iiijr  hMc  to  fiiriiisii  tin-  in- 
ci'ssarv  |ir<>ofs  t»>  prodiirc  fi)ti\  i(*tii>ti.      I'Or  instance,  Itcfmi' 
Tlionias  Vomit's  tiiiH-,  it  was  sii|i|m)s<mI    tliat    tin-  acroiniiio 
dation  of  tilt"  t'Vt' was  hnmirht  al>oiit  l»y  a  Ifniftln-ninLT  '>!'  the 
axis  of  till'  »'V»'l>all.      Voiini;  aiMiwcd  reasons,  wliieli  we  no\s 
accept  as  proofs,  for  assertiiii;  tliat  llie   power  of  aeeoiiiiiio 
dation  depi-iided  upon  a  cliaiiife  of   form  in  the   lens.       This 
was  in   17!»:{.      Voiiiii;  died  in   lS2i).      It  was  not  until   JHKi 
lliat   liriicki'  discovered  the  iiuisele  of  aeeoimiiodalion  ;  llnii 
Voiini;'s  di'iiionstration  was  eoiiijileti'. 

liefore  1  )onders's  <>Teat  work  appi'ari-d  upon  the  scene, 
the  cause  of  nstlienopia  or  cyc-struiii  was  jroncfally  soujrht 
in  the  retina  or  the  chorioid.  Tyrrei  (1S4())  tried  to  prove 
that  a  preecdini;  c»>ni;estion  of  the  chorioid  was  tiie  primary 
cause  of  asthenopia;  hut  lionnet  (1.S41)  and  l*c''trc(piin 
(1S42)  placed  the  primary  cause  of  eye-strain  in  the  iiuiseu- 
lar  or<;ans  of  tlie  eye,  especially  in  those  of  the  accommoda- 
tit)u.  This  was  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  muscle  of 
accommodation  by  iirucke  in  1840.  Bonnet  and  J'etreijuin 
looked  upon  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball  as  causinir 
undue  j)ressure,  and  thus  occu])ied  them.solves  with  the  idea 
of  tenotomy,  in  t)rder  to  cure  the  asthenopia.  It  was  thoui^ht 
that  the  improvement  of  the  power  of  vision  by  which  the 
cutting  of  the  muscles  was  attended  was  brouglit  about  by 
a  change  of  refraction.  But  the  operation  did  not  change 
the  refraction.  The  division  of  the  internal  rectus  permit- 
ted a  stronger  tension  of  accommodation,  with  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines  to  a  certain  point,  just  as  is  possible  by 
means  of  a  prism  with  its  base  directed  outward. 

Then  came  Bolim,  who,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
to  do  with  an  anomaly  of  accommodation,  recommended  tlic 
use  of  convex  glasses  in  asthenopia ;  but  without  clear  ideas 
of  myopia  and  hypermetropia,  the  glasses  wbicli  he  {)ie- 
scribed  (^\y  to  ^j^)  were  too  weak.  In  time  a  long  train  of 
causes  was  adduced  from  circumstances  which  accidentally 
coincided  with  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of  as- 
thenopia. To  some,  asthenopia  was  a  peculiar  form  of  dis- 
ease from  which  the  embroiderers-  of  Xancy  were  said  to 
have  particularly  suflEered ;  by  others  the  same  affection  was 
found  among  the  lace-makers  of  Brussels  ;  and  so  particu- 
lar callings  were  believed  to  develop  the  condition ;  so  that, 
if  the  enfeebled. power  of  the  accommodation  was  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  asthenopia,  the  treatment  was  direct- 
ed against  the  cause  of  debility,  and  demanded,  above  all 
things,  rest  of  accommodation  by  avoiding  all  work  in  which 
looking  at  near  objects  was  necessary,  and,  where  the  latter 
could  not  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  was  thought  that  weak 
convex  glasses  would  serve  the  same  pui'})ose,  although,  on 
account  of  the  tension  of  accommodation  connected  with 
convergence,  this  plan  would  necessarily  be  less  successful 
(Donders).  Mackenzie,  a  distinguished  tigure  in  ophthal- 
mology of  those  days,  declared :  "  If  the  patient  is  a  young 
lad,  bound  apprentice  to  a  sedentary  trade,  and  the  disease, 
from  its  duration  and  its  mode  of  origin,  not  likely  to  yield 
to  treatment,  we  may  advise  him  to  turn  shopkeeper  or  to 


apply  him.Molf  to  country  work  or  to  go  t«»  hch  ;  if  a  female, 
occupied  ((Uislaiitly  in  sewing,  to  «'ngage  in  household  af- 
lairs,  or  aii\  other  healthful,  active  emploviiient.  Many  a 
poor  man  have  I  lol<|  to  give  u|i  his  sedentary  trade  and 
drivi'  H  hor.se  and  cart;  while  to  those  in  better  eiieiim- 
stiinccN,  and  not  far  advanced  in  life,  I  have  reiMimiiieiided 
emigration,  telling  them  that  though  they  never  could  cm- 
|)loy  their  eyes  a<lvaiitageously  where  much  reading  or  writ- 
ing was  re<|uired,  they  might  see  sufHciently  to  follow  the 
pastoral  pursuits  of  an  ,\iistralian  (colonist." 

.Mlireeht  von  <irael'e  (|H.">.'))  assigned  to  astlieiiopia  only 
a  symptomati<'  siifiiiticance.  Thus  he  belicned  in  the  exist- 
ence of  muscular  asthenopia  proceeding  from  insufliciency 
of  the  internal  recti  muscles.  l)onders  regarded  insuffi- 
cieiicy  of  the  internal  re<!ti  mii.scles  as  a  morbid  state  whose 
symptoms  have  some  reaemhlance  to  those  of  aHthenopia, 
and  it  was  in  this  sense  of  reKcmblance  that  he  spoke  of 
cases  of  asthenopia  occurring  in  myopia  and  astigmatism. 
This  was  about  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
asthenopia  when  Donders  discovered  its  (!ause  in  the  hyper- 
metro])ic  structure  of  the  eye,  and,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  the  supposed  anomaly  of  accommodation  then  became  an 
an()maly  of  refra(;tion,  tlie  connection  of  asthenopia  with 
the  circumstances  under  which,  fatigue  is  manifested  was 
made  most  clear,  the  necessity  of  complete  relief  by  spec- 
tacles was  proved,  while  at  the  same  time  the  hope  of  a 
radical  cure  of  asthenopia  was  extinguished  forever." 

As  this  matter  now  stands,  there  is  a  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  oculists  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  muscular  astheno[)ia.  Roosa,  for  instance,  believes 
that  ametropia,  not  hypermetropia  alone,  but  also  astigma- 
tism, are  the  chief  factors  in  the  causation  of  asthenopia,  and 
that  insufficiency  of  ocular  muscles  is  usually,  if  not  always, 
a  consequence  of  the.se  organic  condition.s.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  array  of  distinguished  ophthalmologists 
who  attach  great  importance  to  the  correction  of  muscular 
insufficiency  and  want  of  muscular  equilibrium  by  means 
added  to  those  of  correction  of  the  refractive  errors.  These 
remarks  do  not  embrace  the  view  advanced  of  late  years  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  which  ascribes  a  class  of  affections  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — i.  e.,  chorea,  epileps\%  etc. — to  insufficiencies  of 
the  external  ocular  muscles,  nor  is  a  discussion  of  this  view 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Donders,  as  has  been  said,  discovered  that  true  asthe- 
nopia was  caused  by  an  organic  fixed  condition  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  that  hypermetropia  was  the  chief  cause  at  the 
bottom  of  this  condition.  He  regarded  astigmatism  as 
producing  symptoms  which  resembled  those  of  asthenopia, 
but  Donders  did  not  attach  the  same  degree  of  importance 
to  the  correction  of  astigmatism  in  asthenopia  that  we  do 
to-day.  Nor  did  he  find  it  necessary  among  his  country- 
men to  correct  the  slight  degrees  of  hypei-metropia,  and 
especially  astigmatism,  which  we  to-day  rind  it  essential  to 
correct  in  order  to  relieve  our  patients  from  the  symptoms 
of  eye-strain. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  differ  to-day  w  ith  Donders 
in  his  standard  of  an  emmetropic  or  normal  eye — i.  e.,  an 
eye  with  a  small  amount  of  error  of  refraction  not  exceed- 
ing j^o  of  hyperopia. 
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Dr.  B.  A.  Randall,*  of  Philadelphia,  who  brought  to- 
gether all  the  investigations  up  to  the  time  (1888)  of  the  re- 
fraction of  the  eyes  of  school-children  and  others,  including 
his  own  studies,  with  the  view  to  learn  what  was  the  pre- 
vailing refraction  of  the  human  eye,  concluded  that  ai»proxi- 
mative  emmetropia  (Am.  <  ±  0-5)  did  not  exceed  10  per 
cent.,  but  I  believe  tliat  even  this  small  percentage  is  too 
great. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Donders  proved  asthenopia 
to  be  caused  by  hypermetropia. 

We  shall  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  this  relation  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  deduced  from  the  investigations 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  determining  the  predominant 
refraction  of  the  eye  at  different  periods  of  life,  based  on 
which  instructions  have  been  formulated  for  the  better  hy- 
giene of  the  eyes,  especially  during  the  school  days. 

Ed.  V.  Jager  (1861)  found  among  100  children  between 
nine  and  sixteen  days  old  17  hypermetropes,  5  emme- 
tropes,  and  78  myopes.  But  v.  Jager  did  not  employ  ati-o- 
pine  in  these  examinations,  and  no  subsequent  observer  who 
has  employed  atropine  in  simila]-  investigations  has  found 
so  large  a  number  of  myopic  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  E.  T.  Ely, 
of  New  York,  found  among  154  atropinized  eyes  of  the 
new-born,  from  one  to  eight  weeks  old,  myopia  27  times, 
emmetropia  21  times,  and  hypermetropia  106  times. 
Later,  Ely  examined  40  atropinized  eyes  of  children  from 
eight  to  twenty  days  old,  and  found  among  them  28  hy- 
peropic,  8  emmetropic,  and  4  myopic  eyes.  Schleich  (1884) 
found  among  150  children  in  the  first  eight  days  of  life  the 
constant  condition  to  be  hypermetropia,  100  percent.,  aver- 
aging 4*4  D.  Ulrich  found  the  same  among  102  infants 
from  four  hours  to  fourteen  days.  Jannick  Bjerrum  (under 
atropine)  found  in  87  children  between  seven  hours  and 
fourteen  days,  44  eyes  hy})ermetropic  and  23  emmetropic. 
Konigstein,  examining  without  atropine,  found  in  281  new- 
born, 552  hypermetropic  eyes,  10  emmetropic,  but  not  a 
single  myopic  eye.  Hortsmann  examined  under  atropine 
the  eyes  of  150  children  to  determine  the  condition  of  re- 
fraction in  human  eyes  during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
The  children  belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  lanks  of 
life,  as  the  occurrence  of  myopia  is  moi-e  fi'equentl}^  ob- 
served in  these  than  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. 
Hortsmann  divided  his  150  cases  into  three  groups  of  50 
each.  The  first  group  included  100  eyes  of  50  new-born 
children — i.e.,  from  eight  to  thirty  days  old;  88  of  these 
eyes  were  hypermetropic,  10  emmetropic,  and  2  myopic, 
the  average  refraction  being  2*4  D.  In  the  second  group 
of  50  children,  from  one  to  two  years  old,  84  eyes  were 
hypermetropic,  10  emmetropic,  6  myopic.  In  this  group, 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years,  the  effect  of  atro- 
pine was  always  satisfactory,  whereas  Hortsmann,  like  Ely 
and  Konigstein,  found  that  mydriasis  ad  maximum  could 
not  always  be  produced  in  the  new-born,  from  which  it  was 
concluded  that  atropine  did  not  always  completely  relax  the 
accommodation  at  that  age,  and  that  the  usual  condition  of 
refraction  there  is  hypermetropia.      In   Uortsmann's  second 

*  An  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Refraction  of  tlie  Human  Eye. 
Heidelberg  Congress,  1888. 


group  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years, 
the  first  traces  of  developing  myopia  show  themselves.  The 
tendency  to  it  woidd  seem  to  be  congenital.  The  third 
group  contained  50  children  of  four  to  five  years  old,  in 
which,  consequently,  the  school  life  had  not  yet  had  any  in- 
fluence. The  effect  of  atropine  was  comi)lete  in  every  case. 
In  this  third  group  1:}  eyes  were  myopic,  10  emmetropic, 
and  74  hypermetropic.  The  conclusion  from  this  and  the 
other  series  of  studies  is  that  the  eye  of  the  new-born  is, 
for  the  most  part,  hyperopic,  and  that  in  rare  instances 
it  is  myopic,  and  that  the  myopia  is  probably  lental.  As 
life  advances  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  refraction  steadily 
increases,  that  hypermetropia  becomes  less  frequent,  while 
emmetropia  and  myopia  are  more  common.  But  here  we 
come  to  a  point  in  our  incpiiry  in  which  opinions  diverge. 

Risley  and  Randall  *  examined  2,422  eyes  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  relations  of  normal  vision,  intra-ocular 
health,  and  functional  comfort  to  the  refraction. 

It  had  already  been  shown  that  the  hygienic  surround- 
ings of  the  pui)ils  were  not  solely  at  fault — i.  e.,  that  ex- 
cellent arrangements  did  not  in  any  appreciable  degree 
lessen  the  percentage  of  increase  of  myopia.  The  studies 
of  Risley  and  Randall  were  not  alone  intended  to  verify 
those  of  others,  but  to  look  for  the  causes  for  the  increase  of 
myopia  beyond  the  mere  hours  of  study  and  the  sufficient 
lighting  of  the  school-room.  They  therefore  addressed 
themselves  to  the  question  as  to  the  es.sential  cause  or 
causes  of  myopia,  or  the  history  of  the  ocular  changes. 
Their  studies  agree  with  those  of  European  observers  in 
that  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  percentage  of  myopia,  or 
near  sight,  as  age  advances — i.  e.,  the  near  sight  commenc- 
ing in  the  primary  classes  with  a  low  percentage,  and 
steadily  increasing  as  the  pupils  i)ass  to  the  highest  grade  in 
our  public-school  system — and  that  the  myopic  eye  present*! 
a  higher  percentage  of  disease  than  eyes  with  emmetropic 
or  hypermetropic  refraction ;  and  that  even  in  myopic  eyes 
the  percentage  of  disease  is  much  higher  when  astigmatism 
is  also  present.  Hypermetropia  is,  almost  without  excej)- 
tion,  the  condition  of  refraction  of  early  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  extending  into  the  first  years  of  school  life  with 
slight  reduction  in  its  proportion,  an<l  even  in  the  higher 
schools  it  still  predominates ;  nor  is  it  proved  that  there  is 
a  significant  decline  in  the  grade  of  hypermetroi)ia  during 
school  life,  or  that  this  condition  of  refraction  is,  under 
healthy  physiological  growth,  thrown  off  in  full  manhood, 
and  that  eyes  which  were  originally  hypermetropic  may,  in- 
dependently of  pathological  processes,  develop  into  emme- 
tropia, or  even  into  myoj)ia.  This  question  remains  dis- 
putable for  the  present. 

Since  my  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  intra-ocular  pathological  processes  to  refrac- 
tion by  Dr.  Risley's  report,  I  have  observed  a  few  cases  of 
change  of  refraction  in  which  1  believe  the  underlying  cause 
was  a  pathological  condition. 

The  tendency  to  myoi)ia  is  often  congenital  and  shows 
itself  sometimes  already  soon  after  the  first  year  of  life ; 


*  Report  on  Weak  Eyes  in  the  Public   Schools  of    Philadelphia. 
Tramactiom  of  the  Medical  So.dety  of  the  State  of  Penmi/lvania,  1881. 
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Iiuiicu  it  is  hhmiiiiuhI  that  the  )ii|;heNt  dof^rucH  of  myopia  aru 
recruited  from  tlicse  chscs.  Tscli«Tiiiii^  |>oiiitc(|  out  ihul 
tlii'sc  liii^ii  (l('i;rci's  of  in\'o|>ia  wtTc  not  (■niiMf(|ii('iiccs  (tf 
scliool  life,  l)Ml  slii>«((l  tlirnisi'lvrs  j»n'viou.sl\ ,  .-iml  arc  milv 
increased  by  the  school  studies.  Tlie  nu'diuni  and  low  de- 
yrees  of  niyo|iia,  however,  uuiy  he  <"aiised  hv  th»'  s(diool 
sliidies,  hut,  I  lielicvc,  oidy  under  llic  contlitiotis  which  I 
have  ah('a<iy  indicated.  Itish-y  conchided  from  his  stu<lv 
tliat  tiic  ciMMiclro|>i)'  is  the  nnuh'l  eye,  and  that  the  |iroi)a- 
hilities  are  tlutt  no  iiarm  will  come  to  it  from  the  educa- 
tioiuil  process.  On  tiie  other  hand,  i;ivcn  an  eye  witli  an 
anonudy  of  refraction,  especially  asti^nuitism,  the  prol)a- 
iiilitics  are,  other  thiuijs  heini;  e(|ual,  that  tlu'  educa- 
tioiuil  process  will  he  frauffiit  with  pain  and  (hmjjfcr  to  the 
eyi'. 

The  foref;»)inj>;  remarks  have  a  distiiu-t  hearini;  on  the 
<pu'.stion  of  the  relation  of  eye-strain  to  refraction. 

Now,  in  lookini;  at  near  objects,  as  in  readinir  and  writ- 
iuij;,  in  a  normal  state,  there  should  ho  an  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  the  eyes.  In  the  eflFort  to  meet  this  recjuirement  a 
certain  demand  is  made  upon  the  accommodation,  which  in 
turn  is  a.ssociated  with  contraction  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles.  This  demand  will  be  proportionate  to  the  state  of 
refraction.  Persons  with  near  siijlit  re(|uire  less  accommo- 
dation for  this  purpose  than  those  with  emmetropia,  the 
hypermetrope  making  the  greatest  demand  on  his  accom- 
modation. These  factors — the  accommodation  and  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eyeballs — are  presided  over  by 
several  cerebral  centers.  Tlie  disturbance  of  one  of  these 
factors,  so  intimately  associated,  i)recipitates  participation 
of  all  the  'factors.  Faulty  refraction  will,  according  to 
its  degree,  impose  upon  the  accommodation  and  external 
muscles  of  the  globe  a  task  which  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  made  by  near  work,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  varied  and  distressing  symj)toms  of  eye-strain 
will  receive  an  additional  impetus  from  a  feeble  organiza- 
tion and  a  neurotic  tendency ;  therefore  we  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  cases  of  eye-strain  by  giving  suitable 
glasses,  but  we  must  also  address  ourselves  to  the  improving 
of  the  general  health. 

The  neurologist  and  ophthalmologist  have  for  some 
time  co-operated  in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  head- 
aches in  general,  and  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  indi- 
cate the  result  than  by  citing  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin's  article  on  Headache,  in  Keating's  En- 
cyclopcedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  (vol.  iv,  j).  8:32, 
1 890) : 

*'  The  patliolo<]:y  of  megrim  to  which  we  now  incline  (allow- 
ing due  share  to  various  exciting  causes  and  to  lith{emia)  is  that 
of  eye-strain.  The  principal  evidences  in  favor  of  tliis  theory 
are:  1.  The  fact  that  almost  all  subjects  of  megrim  have  ocular 
defects,  usually  hypermetropia  or  hypermetropic  astigmatism. 
2.  That  hereditary  transmission  is  frequent  in  these  ocular  de- 
fects as  well  as  in  megrim.  3.  That  megrim  is  apt  to  make  its 
api)earance  at  the  age  (from  eight  to  twelve  years)  when  chil- 
dren begin  to  use  their  eyes  steadily  for  near  work  (study).  4. 
That  in  the  period  of  life  when  accommodative  power  ceases, 
megrim  also  disappears.  5.  That  we  now  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  full  correction  (when  possible)  of  ocular  defects 
benefits  more  than  all  other  therapeutic  measures." 


All  thu  ovidencu  which  Huguin  adduceH  Ih  not  Htrictly 
correct,  but  it  shows  the  «;xtent  to  which  a  distitiguished 
neundogist  has  been  impressed  by  the  bearing  of  the  ocular 
I'onditioh  un  hcada<die.  Segnin  goes  on  to  say  {ibid.,  page 
H:tt): 

"  Tiic  recently  luhoiated  theory  tliat  megrim,  as  well  an 
soino  other  forms  of  headache,  is  due  to  ocular  strain,  liasopene<l 
up  H  new  and  apparently  more  rational  treatniuiit  of  the  disease. 
The  ocidar  theory  of  megrim  is  supported  l)y  a  remarkable  series 
of  facts,  some  of  wincii  have  alrea<iy  been  referred  to.  Another 
thing  in  its  favor  Ih  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  nor- 
nud  eyeH  in  victims  of  megrim  ;  the  great  majority  of  subjects 
have  hypermetropia,  astigtiiatism,  or  the  two  combined  ;  be- 
sides, in  some  cases,  faulty  niusculur  e(iuilibrium.  We  are  so 
deeply  im|)resHed  with  the  inq)ortatwe  of  ocidar  strain  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  megrim  that  we  would  strongly  urge  that 
in  every  case  a  tliorougli  examination — i.e.,  one  made  while  the 
eyes  are  under  the  full  influence  of  atropine— should  bo  made  of 
the  refractive  and  muscular  power  of  the  eyes  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  megrim,  and  that  too  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Many 
adult  cases  are  relieved  or  almost  cured  by  corre(aion  of  ocular 
defects,  and  we  believe  that  if  this  treatment  were  applied  more 
extensively  to  children,  even  l)efore  they  begin  to  have  head- 
aches, nnicli  suffering  might  be  spared,  and  many  cases  of  so- 
called  neurastheiua  or  nervous  exhaustion,  suppo.sed  to  be  due 
to  over-study  in  children  and  youths,  might  be  prevented." 

I  have  })urposely  cited  at  this  length  the  views  of  a  well- 
known  neurologist  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  be- 
cause they  reflect,  in  a  great  measure,  the  views  of  ophthal- 
mologists in  the  same  direction,  and  because  they  enable  the 
ophthalmologist  to  escape  from  the  criticism,  so  often  made 
of  specialists,  that  they  are  disposed  to  give  their  specialty 
undue  prominence  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Since  headache  is  a  common  condition  in  children,  and 
errors  of  refraction  constitute  the  rule  in  them  as  in  all 
ages,  I  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  one  condition  to  the 
other  is  not  determined  by  bringing  together  statistics  to 
show  that  the  headache  is  always  associated  with  refractive 
errors,  because  the  latter  are  almost  always  present,  and  it 
would  be  the  exception  not  to  find  them  ;  but  we  should 
rather  seek  for  the  proportion  of  cases  of  headache  in  which 
correction  of  the  ametropia  affords  relief.  Such  statistics 
have  not  been  ])ublished.  I  can  therefore  simply  state  my 
belief,  based  on  my  own  experience,  and  repeat  the  opinion 
expressed  to  me  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are  ocu- 
lists, that  the  majority  of  the  school-children  who  apply  to 
them  for  relief  from  headache  are  relieved  by  the  correction 
of  their  ametropia.  Headache  from  eye-strain  does  not  alone 
appear  in  persons  of  poor  health,  with  poor  vision,  and  high 
degrees  of  ametropia.  We  find  it  often  in  persons  in  robust 
health,  who  read  the  smallest  type  on  our  distant  test  cards, 
and,  although  we  are  able  to  determine  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope the  presence  of  hypermetropia  in  such  persons,  they 
will  not  accept  any  glass  until  we  uncover  the  hypermetro- 
pia with  a  mydriatic. 

Treatment. — I  consider  faulty  refraction  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  symptoms  of  eye-strain,  and  that  the  attending 
muscular  anomalies  have,  in  my  experience,  very  rarely  re- 
quired correction  by  prisms  in  children  ;  nevertheless,  I 
deem  it  important  to  examine  in  every  case  as  to  the  exist- 
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ence  and  extent  of  tliese  anomalies.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  test  for  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Now, 
as  to  the  muscles  which  are  most  likely  to  be  at  fault  in  the 
condition  under  consideration,  there  is  some  divergence  of 
opinions. 

Noyes  believes  that  weakness  of  abduction — i.  e.,  weak- 
ness of  the  external  recti — is  a  far  more  fruitful  cause  of 
muscular  asthenopia  than  is  weakness  of  adduction — i.  e., 
weakness  of  the  interni.  Others  find  the  diflBculty  more 
largely  in  the  intemi.  Randall  has  found  that  upward  of 
fifty  per  cent,  of  hypermetropes,  presumably  normal,  who 
did  not  consult  him  on  account  of  their  eyes,  have  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  internal  recti  muscles  of  from  2°  to  12°. 
Among  his  eye  patients  the  proportion  was  greater  still ; 
this  is  also  my  experience. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  tests  for  faulty 
power  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeballs.  Of  the 
two  tests  employed  for  this  purpose,  there  is  apparently 
some  disagreement  as  to  which  is  the  more  trustworthy 
— the  abduction  and  adduction  tests,  which  show  the  relative 
strength  of  the  muscles  as  indicated  by  their  power  to  over- 
come prisms  at  20  feet,  or  the  vertical  diplopia  test  of  Al- 
brecht  von  Graefe,  which  are  supposed  to  be  only  different 
methods  for  obtaining  the  same  facts.  These  tests  often 
show,  as  every  eye  surgeon  knows,  conflicting  results.  For 
instance,  some  patients  who  show  by  the  vertical  diplopia 
test  an  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
can  overcome  all  the  prisms  in  our  trial  case  put  together 
with  the  internal  recti.  For  some  years  I  applied  these  two 
tests  in  all  my  refractive  cases,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
compared  the  results  obtained  in  over  1,700  carefully  re- 
corded cases  that  I  came  to  apply  them  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  I  found  the  results  to  vary  and  conflict  very  much 
on  examination  of  the  same  individual  on  different  occa- 
sions. The  vertical  diplopia  test  has  been  more  trustworthy 
in  my  experience  in  gi\'ing  the  relative  strength  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  recti  muscles ;  moreover,  it  consumes 
much  less  time.  This  test  is  too  familiar  to  need  descrip- 
tion here,  but  there  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  it 
which  should  be  emphasized.  Yon  Graefe  suggested  as  the 
test  object,  a  fine  dot  with  a  line  running  vertically  or  ob- 
liquely through  it.  This  line  was  originally  introduced  to 
enable  the  patient  to  say  whether  the  images  were  exactly 
vertical  or  not.  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  von 
Graefe,  in  his  great  paper  (in  1869),  discussed  this  test  in 
connection  with  myopia  and  muscular  insufficiency,  where 
there  was  little  occasion  to  take  the  accommodation  into 
account.  But  in  the  insufficiency  associated  with  hyper- 
metropia,  if  we  are  to  give  this  test  a  fixed  value,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  call  into  action  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation at  the  same  time  that  the  muscular  balance  is  sought 
for.  Several  devices  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Hansen  (1876)  suggested  the  use  of  a  short  word.  Thus 
you  may  use  a  short  word  from  Jager's  No.  1  test  type 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  white  card,  which  must  be  seen 
distinctly  when  held  fiiTnly  at  the  usual  reading  distance 
in  order  to  hold  the  accommodation  fixed.  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson  employs  a  group  of  fine  dots  made  with  a  fine  pen, 
and  requires  the  patient  to  count  them  in  order  to  call  the 


accommodation  into  action.  I  u.se  the  word  devise,  placed 
firmly  at  about  30  centimetres  from  the  eyes,  and  produce 
diplopia  by  a  6°  or  8°  prism,  base  down  or  up,  over  one  eye, 
to  get  the  lateral  balance,  or  a  stronger  prism,  base  in,  to 
test  the  vertical  balance.  I  repeat  the  test  and  average  the 
results,  because  the  repetition  is  very  important  in  order  to 
show  the  habitual  relation  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence. 

We  shall  save  time  by  emploj'ing  the  revolving  prism  of 
Risley.*  This  test  should  be  made  through  the  glasses 
which  coiTect  the  ametropia.  When  presbyopia  or  high 
myopia  is  present,  the  test  should  be  made  through  the 
glasses  used  for  reading. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  correction  of  the 
faulty  refraction,  we  find  the  subject,  like  the  one  just 
briefly  discussed,  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  so  many 
factors  have  to  be  considered,  and  the  subject  is  so  vast, 
that  the  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
it  adequately.  I  shall  therefore  only  in  a  general  way 
refer  to  some  of  the  more  important  points  which  have 
guided  and  helped  me  in  giving  relief  to  the  subjects  of  eye- 
strain who  have  consulted  me. 

In  the  first  place,  never  hurry  in  making  your  examina- 
tions, or  you  will  certainly  do  a  double  harm ;  for  you  will 
commit  errors  which  will  reflect  on  your  own  reputation, 
and  you  will  fail  to  relieve  your  patients. 

It  is  certainly  nothing  but  the  carelessness  which  hurry 
begets  that  could  have  led  a  capable  and  distinguished 
ophthalmologist  to  declare  that  glasses  were  unnecessary 
in  a  Toung  boy  when  a  correcting  positive  glass  of  2  D. 
was  worn  with  comfort  and  relief  to  the  patient.  Repeat 
your  tests  not  only  at  the  first  but  also  at  subsequent  visits, 
especially  when  you  find  that  various  combinations  of 
glasses  give  the  same  result. 

It  has  been  shown  that  faulty  refraction  is  the  rule  at 
all  periods  of  life,  that  h}'permetropia  predominate.s,  and 
that  astigmatism  is  a  conspicuous  factor  in  eye-strain. 

Since  faulty  refraction  is  so  commonly  present,  the 
guide  as  to  its  correction  should  be  the  presence  of  asthe- 
nopic  symptoms,  and  iu  this  connection  let  me  emphasize 
the  importance  of  paying  due  respect  to  low  degrees  of 
refractive  error  which  may  be  present  in  asthenopia,  and 
especially  slight  degrees  of  astigmatism.  When  this  par- 
ticular point  was  discussed  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society  a  prominent  member 
declared  that  a  cylinder  of  0-25  D.  was  a  placebo  only ; 
but,  gentlemen,  the  correction  of  so  slight  a  degree  of  as- 
tigmatism as  0-25  D.  has  frequently,  in  my  experience,  been 
attended  by  very  satisfactory  results  to  the  patient,  and  I 
know  that  this  is  the  experience  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Now,  as  to  how  much  of  the  existing  hypermetropia  or 
myopia  or  astigmatism  present  we  should  correct  in  part  or 
all :  First,  as  to  myopia.  When  eye-strain  is  present  in 
the  lower  grades  of  myopia  it  seems  to  be  precipitated  by 
the  disproportion  between  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  we  do  most  toward  restoring  the  normal  relation  by 

*  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  devised  a  convenient 
form  of  rotary  prism,  which  is  made  to  fit  into  the  ordinary  trial  frame. 


•to 


J-h'AlhXTI/AL:     TWO    HUMUMS   or  JODOl'dUM   AT  A    iKtSE. 


[N.  Y.  Mku.  Joi;b., 


(•orrtTtintj  the  inyopin.      As  a   rule,  I  would    tmt   Lrivc  full 
convctioii  to  iMvopfs. 

As  to  liypfi-mctropin.  tlic  t|Ufstiuii  of  ;i;iviii<;  tin-  full 
forri'ction  w  ill  (Icpcnd  ou  sc\  cral  considfrntious,  (diicf  anioUL; 
s\lii(li  is  the  c'ouditioii  of  the  accouiiiioilation  auil  llic  cv 
tfiiial  ocular  niuscU's,  for  tlu'  liiidiii-f  in  tin-si-  parts  «ill 
fuiiiisli  with  tin-  liistory  tin-  data  for  dci-idiuy;  as  to  llit- 
i;lass  to  Ix-  i;i vcu.  It  is  tlu-  custom  of  sonic  ocidists  to  yi\c 
in  asthenopia  the  total  con-i-(-tini;  i^lass — /'.  c.  tin-  L,dass 
\N  Inch  the  patient  accepts  under  the  intluein-e  of  a  mydri- 
atic— which  they  })rescrihe  to  he  worn  at  once,  without  wait- 
inii;  for  the  olTects  of  the  mydriatic  to  wear  olT.  Many  hv- 
peropes  will  i-omplain  of  annoyini;  hlurrini;  with  their  (-or- 
rectiiiLT  "glasses  w  In-n  the  mydriatic  wears  otF,  ami  will,  in 
consc(pu'iu-e,  see  imperfectly  at  a  distance  with  tlu-  Lclass 
which  corrects  their  total  hy|>ermclropia,  the  explanation 
tor  which  is  that  the  tension  of  the  acconnuodation,  even 
for  distant  vision,  hahitual  to  hypermetropes,  returns  as  the 
ctfccts  of  the  mydriatit-  wear  otf.  If  tlu-  annoyance  from 
this  source  does  not  soon  w(-ar  oil"  we  may  have  to  reduce 
the  strenjjth  of  the  convex  spherical.  Any  cousiderahle 
deijree  of  insutticiency  of  the  internal  recti  at  tliirty  centi- 
metres would  contra-indicate  the  correction  of  the  total 
hypernietropia,  because  exclusion  of  the  ett'oit  of  accommo- 
dation would  exatifi^erate  the  weakness  of  the  internal  recti. 
It  would  therefore  in  such  ca.ses  be  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  wear  the  total  correcting  glass,  to  produce  with  it  a 
prismatic  correction  by  decentering  the  convex  splierical 
lenses.  It  is  often  inexpedient  to  use  a  mydriatic  ;  then 
we  must  rely  on  the  tests  which  I  have  mentioned,  together 
with  the  controlling  tests  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and 
other  methods,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  relief  by  giving  an 
undercorrecting  glass.  Aside  from  the  advantage  derived 
from  a  mydriatic  in  enabling  us  to  correctly  measure  the 
refraction,  it  may  be  actually  called  for  in  order  to  give  the 
eye  a  needed  rest.  Any  existing  intra-ocular  changes  in- 
dicative of  an  active  inflammatory  process  must,  of  course, 
receive  independent  attention.  Astigmatism  should  be 
fully  corrected.  Make  it  a  rule  always  to  verify  the  strength 
and  fit  of  the  glasses  you  order. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  add.  after  what  1  have 
said,  that  any  condition  of  the  general  health  which  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  eye  trouble  must  receive  strict 
attention,  or  we  should  be  as  explicit  in  giving  in.structions 
in  all  that  relates  to  general  hygiene  as  we  are  with  respect 
to  the  local  appliances. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  general  remarks  that  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  varied  distressing  symptoms  of 
eye-strain,  among  which  headache  is  often  conspicuous,  in- 
volves a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  the  re- 
fraction to  normal  vision,  intra-ocular  health,  and  comfort 
in  exercising  the  functions  involved  in  adjusting  the  eye  to 
the  demands  of  a  higher  civilization. 
9  West  Twf.xty-secoxd  Street. 


A  Medical  Congress,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, will  be  lield  at  Prohibition  Park,  Staten  Island,  on  \Vedne.«da.v 
aud  Thursday,  the  15th  and  16th  inst.,  vnidei-  the  presidency  of  Dr.  X- 
S.  Davis. 


TWO    DK'ACII.MS    ol'    I()|)()R)I{M    AT    A    DOSE. 
\\\  11.  w.  1'I:ai'i-:ntiiai.,  .m.  d. 

TiiK  ca.se  that  I  am  /d)out  to  cit«'  is  of  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  larg(-  dose  of  iodoform  taken  by  the  mouth, 
the  h-ngth  of  time  it  remained  in  tin-  int(-stinal  tract,  and 
the  comparativ(-ly  mild  symj)toms  produ(U'd. 

In  rcspon.se  to  u  call  at  the  Kastcrn  I)is|)enHary,  I  vJHited 
Mridtrct  M.,  who  was  sufTcrinn  from  a  buyo  axillary  absccHK. 
Previous  to  my  lirst  visit  the  ahrtcess  had  been  poulticed,  and  I 
ordered  thiH  continued,  nnd  preHcrihed  for  two  drachniH  of  ioflo- 
forin,  to  be  u»e<l  in  subsequent  «lressin(.'s,  and  an  order  for  band- 
aircH,  I  rccpK'Hted  Mie  nurse  fa  sisfer-in-linv  of  the  patient)  to 
keep  everytliin^,'  after  hIic  received  tlietn  until  the  next  day, 
wliicli  was  Friday,  or  the  foilowin^f  day,  when  I  would  call  and 
open  the  absce.ss. 

I  called  in  the  aflurnoon  on  Saturday  and  wa.s  told  that  the 
patient  was  given  the  two  drachms  of  powdered  iodoform  (the 
amount  put  up  by  the  dispensary  apothecary)  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. I  hastened  in  to  see  the  patient,  who  .said  she  had  taken 
tlie  powder  on  Tinirsday  evening  and  felt  no  effect  until  Friday 
niglit,  when  she  was  taken  with  severe  headache.  gri])ing 
pain.s  in  the  abdomen,  and  i)urging,  which  continued  all  day 
Saturday.     This  in  no  way  alarmed  her. 

On  Monday  the  pains  had  disappeared.  She  had  no  after- 
symptoms  of  irritation.  The  odor  was  in  her  breath  for  sev- 
eral days;  also  the  taste  remained  in  her  mouth. 

The  abscess  being  so  extensive  as  to  reipure  ether.  I  trans- 
ferred her  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  she  is  now. 

In  justice  to  the  apothecary,  I  will  state  that  a  label 
"  for  external  use  "  was  on  the  powder. 


A  PIK  bWALLOWED  PASSES  PER  UPtETHKAM. 

i3Y  J.  P.  TCTTLE,  M.D. 

K.  D.,  aged  five  years,  while  playing  with  a  bent  pin  in  her 
mouth,  suddenly  caught  her  breath  and  drew  the  pin  into  her 
throat.  It  lodged  in  the  fauces,  but,  upon  her  mother  attempt- 
ing to  remove  it,  was  dislodged  and  swallowed.  This  occurred 
on  the  12th  of  December.  Fearing  too  great  peristaltic  action 
with  a  sharp-pointed  foreign  body  in  the  alimentary  canal,  I 
gave  no  cathartics,  but  had  the  patient  fed  on  lood  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  excrementitious  matter  and  the  stools 
constantly  examined  to  find  the  pin  if  it  should  pass.  Ten  days 
elapsed  and,  nothing  having  been  seen  of  it.  I  had  about  con- 
cluded it  had  imbedded  itself  in  some  of  tne  intestinal  folds  or 
been  overlooked  in  the  dejections,  when  the  father  called  to  tell 
me  that  the  child  had  passed  the  pin  upon  urinating  that  morn- 
ing. She  complained  of  sharp  pain  upon  making  her  water, 
and,  looking  in  the  vessel,  found  the  pin  somewhat  corroded 
but  otherwise  just  as  when  she  swallowed  it. 

The  passage  of  the  pin  through  the  intestinal  wall  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  its  passage  from  the  bladder  after  it 
had  once  fairly  entered  that  organ.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  pin  may  have  passed  from  the  rectum  through  the 
vagina  and  not  entered  the  bladder  at  all,  but  the  child's 
symptoms  indicated  irritation  of  the  latter  organ. 


Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Alexander  Duane,  to  Xo.  25  East  Thirty- 
first  Street. 


July  11,  1891.] 
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RECENT   RESEARCHES   REGARDING  FAVUS. 

AoooBDiNG  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular.,  Professor 
Pick  has  recently  addressed  the  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Prague  regarding  his  culture  experiments  with  the  fungus  of 
favus,  after  giving  an  historical  review  of  the  work  done  in 
this  field  since  the  discovery  of  the  fungus  hy  Schonlein,  in 
1836.  Four  years  later  came  the  pathogenic  confirmation  by 
Reraak,  and  since  his  day  numerous  investigators  have  been  en- 
gaged with  the  problem  of  dividing  the  mycoses  of  the  skin 
into  what  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  subordinate  genera  of 
fungi,  such  as  those  of  herpes  tonsurans  and  mycosis  versicolor 
— a  problem  quite  as  difficult  to  solve  to-day  as  it  was  years 
ago.  Loh,  in  1850,  was  the  first  to  experiment  with  cultures 
of  the  parasite  of  favus,  and  he  was  led  to  decide  that  it  was 
identical  with  Aspergillus  glaucus.  Hebra  affirmed,  from  his 
clinical  observations,  that  the  fungi  of  the  three  diseases  named 
above  were  one  and  the  same,  and  could  be  developed  the  one 
from  the  other.  Pick  himself,  while  an  assistant  to  Ilebra, 
experimented  by  inoculating  the  healthy,  and  he  found  not  only 
that  he  could  get  favus  from  favus,  but  also  that  a  form  would 
appear  not  like  the  common  favus,  a  disease  which  closely  re- 
sembled herpes  tonsurans  circinatus;  on  the  other  hand,  inocu- 
lating from  the  herpes  never  produced  the  common  form  of 
favus.  In  1877  Grawitz  discovered  that  the  fungi  of  favus,  of 
herpes  tonsurans,  and  of  mycosis  versicolor  were  identical  in 
biological  and  morphological  appearances  with  Oidium  lactis. 
From  this  he  argued  that  the  four  fungi  were  the  same  in 
origin.  In  1886  he  came  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion 
after  a  few  experiments  with  the  culture  method.  About  the 
same  time,  Quincke  found  three  different  kinds  of  fungus  in 
favus,  which  he  designated  «,  ^,  and  c,  but  his  subsequent  ex- 
periments forced  him  to  admit  that  l>  and  c  were  identical,  thus 
leaving,  according  to  his  opinion,  two  distinct  forms.  Last 
year,  at  the  Dermatological  Congress  in  Prague,  Krai  reported 
his  culture  experiments,  made  at  his  own  clinic,  stating  that  he 
had  found  that  matter  taken  from  seutula  and  hair  cultures 
gave  only  one  fungus,  and  when  again  cultivated  gave  one,  but 
three  months  later,  when  the  same  patient  was  examined,  there 
were  two  other  fungi  present,  which  on  culture  were  found  to 
be  perfectly  distinct  forms.  In  another  patient  also,  under  like 
circumstances,  three  different  fungi  were  found. 

Examinations  made  since  then  seem  to  prove  that  tliese  are 
very  different  fungi  from  those  described  by  Grawitz.  Pick 
has  tliis  year  made  inoculations  witii  favus  from  a  female 
patient  in  his  own  clinic,  and  has  obtained  the  same  results  as 
Krai  did  last  year.  From  seutula  he  inoculated  seven  healthy 
persons,    some   of  them    epidermally,    others    subepidermally, 


but  in  all  the  cases  with  the  one  result — a  distinct  scutulum. 
Again,  a  culture  was  made  in  nutrient  material,  from  which 
others  were  inoculated,  but  the  same  result  was  arrived  at — 
only  one  fungus.  From  these  results  he  believes  that  Krai 
was  correct  in  affirming  that  there  was  only  one  fungus  in 
favus. 

CONGENITAL   OCCLUSION   OF  THE   URETHRA. 

Two  cases  of  this  rather  rare  condition  are  reported  Ijv  Dr. 
Adams  in  the  British  MedicalJoiirnal  for  February  28th.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  scanty,  and  many  works  on  surgery 
make  no  reference  to  it  whatever.  Gross  says  that  the  most 
common  congenital  vices  are  closure  or  contraction  of  the 
meatus  or  a  change  of  form  of  the  urethra.  When  occlusion  is 
simply  caused  by  a  duplication  of  the  lining  membrane,  form- 
ing a  thin,  curtain-like  obstruction,  a  simple  incision  is  all  the 
treatment  required.  When  occlusion  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
fibrous  tissue,  a  more  serious  operation  must  be  performed  with 
a  trocar.  Duplay  says  that  these  obstructions  may  result  from 
gluing  together  of  the  two  corresponding  halves  of  the  penis, 
and  may  occupy  any  point  in  the  canal,  but  the  meatus  is  the 
point  of  election.  The  first  case  seen  by  the  author  was  in  a 
weakly  child  who  died  forty-eight  hours  after  birth.  The  ure- 
thra would  not  admit  the  passage  of  a  probe  or  a  catheter.  The 
second  child  having  passed  no  urine,  a  probe  was  passed  a  short 
distance  into  the  urethra,  where  it  met  with  an  obstruction.  A 
soft  French  catheter  was  then  passed  and,  considerable  press- 
ure being  applied,  was  forced  past  the  obstruction.  The  urine 
flowed  freely  and  there  was  no  further  trouble. 

In  simple  cases,  where  the  occlusion  consists  of  a  mere  mem- 
branous veil,  it  should  be  incised  and  kept  open  by  passing  a 
bougie  daily  for  a  week.  When  it  is  situated  deeper,  a  non- 
metallic  catheter  should  be  thrust  through  it,  considerable  force 
being  applied.  In  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the  urethra  is  oblit- 
erated for  some  distance,  three  courses  are  open — namely,  the 
forcing  of  a  passage  by  means  of  a  curved  stylet  or  a  small 
curved  trocar  and  cannula;  perineal  cystotomy;  and  suprapubic 
puncture.  The  ])hin  of  forcing  a  passage  is  unsurgical  and 
hazardous,  for  the  work  is  done  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide 
to  rely  upon. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  procedure  is  that  it  has  been 
employed  successfully  in  a  number  of  in.stances.  By  perineal 
cystotomy  by  the  median  method,  with  the  finger  in  the  rec- 
tum, the  distance  to  the  bladder  is  shoi't  and,  as  that  organ 
would  be  distended,  it  would  be  found  easily.  The  author 
would  give  the  preference  to  suprapubic  puncture  with  a  small 
trocar  as  being  simplest  and  safest.  A  rubber  catheter  could 
be  fixed  and  left  permanently.  When  the  child  is  older  the 
suprapubic  opening  could  be  enlarged,  the  bladder  explored, 
and  a  passage  made  from  its  interior  by  means  of  a  curved  tro- 
car and  cannula. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal  Campbell  re- 
ports a  case  in  which  there  was  apparently  no  urethra.  By  the 
use  of  a  sharp  probe,  a  blunt  probe,  a  stylet,  and  a  small  cathe- 
ter, after  prolonged  effort,  a  passage  was  found  to  the  subpubic 
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MISOW    /'.lh'A(.'UA/'JJS. 


[N.  Y.  Mki>.  .lotiK., 


arch,  Tho  stylot  was  then  forcud  forwiird  and  evidently  on- 
torod  llu<  ItliiiliiiT.  I  lino  wiih  soon  [msscd  fn'i'lv,  imkI  ill  llu' 
11(^0  of  tliroi'  yi'iir.s  tlu-  cliild  snlTcifd  ii*>  iiiconvciiiciut"  in  tliiit. 
direction. 

ML\()li   PA  RA  GIi\  I  PUS. 

A    MKMMKANK    I.1N1N(J    TIIK    FOSSA    I'ATKLLAKIS    iW    TIIK 
CORFUS   VITKEHM. 

AcrouDiNu  to  tho  aocount  nsimlly  aoooptod,  tho  vitreous 
limiu»r  lios  iimnodiatoly  apiinst  tho  postcM-ior  iaycM*  of  tho  Ions 
oapsulo,  and  tlio  anlorior  snrt'aco  of  tho  vitro<ni8  is  not  iiivostod 
l>v  a  nionibrane.  Or.  Anderson  Stuart,  in  an  interest  in;;  paper 
]>ul)lished  in  the  I'roceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  February 
r)th,  dissents  from  this  view,  linvin^  found  a  membranous  struct- 
ure in  this  situation  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  animals  and  in 
sections  of  the  human  eyeball.  He  contends  that  it  can  be  dis- 
sected out  and  examined  in  any  imaltored  ox's  eye.  The  dis- 
section is  best  done  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  tlio  removal 
of  the  eve.  Then,  when  tho  sclerotic  and  chorioid  have  been 
opened,  the  vitreous  and  lens,  united  by  the  suspensory  lifjra- 
mont,  drop  out  in  a  mass  or  are  very  easily  expressed.  The 
suspensory  ligament  is  snipped  all  round  and  the  lens  removed 
in  its  capsule.  A  membrane  is  then  found  .stretching  from  side 
to  side  and  lining  the  bed  of  the  lens,  the  fossa  patellaris,  so 
completely  that  in  no  part  of  its  extent  does  the  substance  of 
the  corpus  vitreum  reach  the  surface.  A  chemical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  membrane  is  afforded  by  staining  with  picro- 
carmin.  This  stains  tho  hyaloid  and  other  elastic  membranes 
of  the  eye  red  and  the  vitreous  yellow.  A  red  membrane  quite 
distinct  from  the  yellow  vitreous  can  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  a 
puncture  in  the  floor  of  the  patellar  fossa.  Further  evidence, 
optical  and  mechanical,  is  adduced  in  favor  of  tho  existence  of 
this  membrane,  as  well  as  of  its  character  as  a  distinct  mem- 
brane instead  of  a  possible  superficial  layer.  It  can  be  isolated, 
stained  and  examined  microscopically.  Dr.  Stuart  also  men- 
tions, in  support  of  the  existence  of  this  membrane  in  front  of 
the  vitreous,  that  the  vitreous  will  remain  many  days  in  water 
unchano'ed,  as  long  as  its  investing  membranes  are  intact,  but 
if  these  become  injured  a  marked  change  takes  place.  He  de- 
clares that  this  deteriorating  change  never  appears  upon  the 
uninjured  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  where  it  is  still  cov- 
ered with  membrane,  and  concludes,  therefore,  that  upon  this 
anterior  surface  vitreous  substance  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  water,  but  is  protected  by  a  membrane  not  notably  acted 
on  by  water.  

SYPHILIS  AND   MARRIAGE. 

Dr.  W.  Loudon  Steain,  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for 
February,  considers  this  subject  in  a  long  article  illustrated  with 
histories  of  cases  which  are  collected  into  elaborate  tables.  He 
divides  these  cases  into  five  classes.  Class  I  consists  of  cases  in 
which  both  man  and  woman  had  contracted  syphilis  by  chancre. 
Class  II  comprises  cases  where  only  the  woman  had  had  chancre, 
and  the  man  was  not  syphilitic.  The  result  on  procreation  in 
both  these  classes  is  similar,  and  is  very  disastrous.  Frequently 
the  disease  seems  to  destroy  the  power  of  conception  entirely, 
or,  if  conception  does  take  place,  abortion,  or,  at  best,  a  child 
which  suffers  severely  from  syphilis,  is  the  result.  Class  III  in- 
cludes cases  in  which  only  the  man  had  had  chancre,  and  tlie 
woman  was  infected  through  the  foetus.  Class  IV  is  made  up 
of  cases  in  which  the  man  had  had  chancre  and  the  woman  had 
no  manifestations  of  infection.  In  these  two  classes  the  power 
of  conception  seems  to  be  very  little  affected,  but  the  result  on 
the  product  of  conception  is  still  very  serious.     Abortions  and 


iniscarriaftOH  uro  very  fre(|uent,  an  well  iih  children  born  dead  or 
who  die  soon  after  birth.  Many  of  tiiose  children  are  i)orn  at 
or  near  full  term,  l)ut  become  atTocted  with  Hy[)hiriti(!  manifes- 
tations, from  which  tlioy  may  recover  and  grow  ujt  to  be  men 
and  women.  In  not  a  few  cases  when  the  infection  of  the 
father  had  taken  place  four  or  more  years  before  marriage,  and 
when  the  mother  hiid  os(  npod  the  disease  or  had  only  the  mini- 
mum of  its  manifesliilions,  children  were  born  who  never  at 
any  lime  showed  cvidoiicc  of  tln^  discast;.  'i'he  Hamo  (ran  not  be 
said  of  the  woman.  If  she  has  been  infected  through  a  (diancre 
or  through  the  fmtus,  the  effect  seeiiiH  to  bo  of  a  more  permanent 
kind.  Class  V  consists  of  casos  with  a  suspicion  of  hereditary 
sypiiilis.  From  a  rather  linuted  experience  with  iheso  cases 
tho  author  is  iiu  lincil  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to  destroy 
or  weaken  the  reproductive  power  manifested  by  the  syphilitic 
poison  extends  to  the  next  generation ;  in  other  words,  that  in 
persons  who  have  inherited  syphilis  the  reprodinrtive  power  is 
abnormally  affected. 

SYMPATHETIC   OI'HTIIALMIA. 

I.N  the  Frencii  Surgical  Congress,  held  at  Paris,  from  March 
30  to  April  4,  1891  {Revue  de  chirurgie),  M.  Abadie  maintained 
that  sympathetic  ophthalmia  was  a  malady  of  microbic  origin. 
In  consequence  of  a  wound  the  injured  eye  is  infected,  and  the 
infection  involves  the  deep  structures  of  the  eye,  and  finally  in- 
vades the  optic  nerve.  The  treatment  he  recommends  is  to 
cauterize  the  wound  as  soon  as  sympathetic  inflammation  ap- 
pears, and  to  inject  a  drop  of  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  into  the  vitreous  of  the  wounded  eye.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  rationale  of  such  treatment  as  this  after  the 
signs  of  sympathetic  inflammation  have  appeared  in  the  unin- 
jured eye.  If  M.  Abadie's  theory  of  the  microbic  origin  of  the 
disease  is  correct,  the  infection  has  by  that  time  traveled  beyond 
and  out  of  the  injured  eye,  and  such  local  treatment  as  he  sug- 
gests would  seem  utterly  insufficient  to  arrest  its  progress  in  the 
other  eye.  But  he  maintains  that  by  this  method  the  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  may  be  arrested,  and  some- 
times the  injured  eye  may  be  saved.  This  sounds  rather  strange 
also  because  it  is  not  usually  considered  best  to  remove  an  in- 
jured eye  when  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  appeared,  as  the 
chances  are  better  of  saving  some  slight  in  the  injured  eye  than 
of  saving  the  one  sympathetically  inflamed.  When  the  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  is  slow  and  provoked  by  a  painful  stump, 
Abadie  advises  enucleation  of  the  stump,  with  mercurial  in- 
unctions in  heavy  doses  and  prolonged  for  some  time,  associated 
with  the  surgical  treatment. 


NOTE   ON   THE   PROCEDURE   OF   IN.JECTIONS   INTO   THE 
BILIARY   DUCTS. 

M.  Roger  (Comptes  rendus  de  la  societe  de  biologie,  Feb.  27 
1891)  finds  several  serious  objections  to  the  generally  accepted 
method  of  injecting  the  biliary  ducts,  and  proposes  his  own  as 
follows:  After  antiseptic  preparation  the  abdominal  wall  is  in- 
cised in  the  linea  alba  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  umbili- 
cus, an  assistant  elevating  the  inferior  hepatic  surface  with  a 
retractor  covered  with  antiseptic  cotton,  being  very  careful  not 
to  tear  this  very  friable  organ.  The  operator  finds  the  duode- 
num and,  seizing  it  with  the  left  thumb  and  index  finger,  pulls 
it  out.  Under  the  latter  traction  the  ductus  choledochus  is 
found  distended,  and,  as  it  always  contains  some  bile,  it  is  easi- 
ly recognized.  With  the  right  hand  the  operator  inserts  the 
syringe  through  the  duodenal  wall  at  the  point  opposite  to 
where  the  excretory  bile  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum;  the 
cannula  of  the  syringe  is  then  directed  toward  the  ductus  cho- 
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ledochus  and  is  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  latter,  and  the 
injection  is  made.  The  small  intestinal  puncture  which  is  pro- 
duced is  of  no  consequence.  The  author  has  never  seen  any 
untoward  complications  follow  this  operation,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  enabling  one  to  avoid  effusion  of  bile  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  which  almost  invariably  follows  if  the  in- 
jection is  made  directly  through  the  gall-bladder.  Such  injec- 
tions are  always  successful,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  mer- 
cury, for  instance,  is  injected,  it  is  found  after  death  in  the 
hepatic  parenchyma. 

ON   THE   USE   OF  FUCHSINE   IX   THROAT   AFFECTIONS. 

Dr.  K.  Bogroff  (Vratch,  April  18,  1891)  advocates  strongly 
the  use  of  the  aniline  preparations  as  antiseptic  agents.  In  a 
case  of  chronic  sympathetic  pharyngitis,  which  was  provoked 
by  a  tubercular  condition  of  the  lungs  and  larynx,  in  which  the 
patient  had  great  diflBcnlty  in  swallowing,  and  all  treatment  had 
proved  useless,  a  spray  of  a  two-per-cent.  boric- acid  solution 
saturated  with  fuchsine  cured  the  patient  entirely  of  the  pharyn- 
gitis. The  spray  forms  an  impermeable  surface  over  the  epithe- 
lial lining  and  shields  the  tissues  from  further  irritation.  It  is 
remarked  also  that  this  treatment  is  especially  suitable  in  cases 
of  tubercular  laryngitis,  as  the  fuchsine  stains  the  tissues  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  and  so  facilitates  observation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  right  spot  is  being  treated. 


THE   ALLEGED   CONTRAMALARIAL   PROPERTIES   OF 
PAMBOTANO. 

Pambotano  is  the  native  name  of  a  small  tree,  the  Callian- 
dra  ffouHoni  (Baillon),  growing  in  Mexico.  In  1889  Dr.  J. 
Valude  brought  the  plant  to  the  attention  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Medicine  as  a  remedy  for  malarial  poisoning,  and  a  report  to 
that  body  on  the  subject  admitted  its  apparent  value.  Recently 
Dr.  A.  E.  Roussel,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  before  tiie 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  which,  after  giving  a 
summary  of  the  experience  recorded  by  several  foreign  physi- 
cians, who  used  a  decoction  and  an  alcoholic  elixir,  he  presented 
brief  accounts  of  eight  cases  in  which  he  had  used  the  drug. 
His  results  had  been  "decidedly  encouraging,"  but  "hardly  as 
satisfactory  as  some  of  the  reports  from  abroad."  The  pre])a- 
ration  he  used  was  obtained  from  Paris. 


THE   DEATH   OF  A  MEDICAL   MISSIONARY   TO   INDIA. 

Dr.  Sara  C.  Seward,  for  twenty  years  a  medical  missionary 
in  India,  died  suddenly,  of  cholera,  at  Allahabad,  on  June  16th. 
She  was  a  native  of  New  York  State.  Her  father  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Secretary  Seward.  In  1870  she  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Women's  Medical  College. 
She  was  among  the  first  of  female  practitioners  to  go  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  medical  aid  to  the  women  of  that 
country,  whom  no  male  physician  was  ever  permitted  to  see, 
and  during  seventeen  years  of  her  medical  life  was  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  country.  She 
founded  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  Hindoo  women  and 
children,  at  which,  in  the  year  1890,  there  was  a  daily  average 
of  forty-four  patients,  all  females 


ON   THE   PRESENCE   OF   PSEUDO-MICROBES  IN   NORMAL 
BLOOD. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Kolmann,  given  in  the 
Journal  des  societes  scientifiques  for  September  24,  1890,  the 


following  microbes  are  found  in  normal  human  blood  :  1.  Round 
or  elongated  punctiform  elements  not  larger  than  one  micro- 
millimetre  in  diameter,  which  may  be  agglomerated  in  diplo- 
cocci,  streptococci,  bacilli,  etc.  2.  Larger  organisms,  spheroidal 
or  oval  in  shape.  3.  Corpuscles  with  filiform  prolongations 
analogous  to  those  found  in  malarial  poisoning.  Very  often 
they  are  seen  to  exhibit  active  movements.  According  to  the 
author,  the  pseudo-microbes  originate  mostly  from  the  red 
blood-cells,  but  probably  also  from  the  leucocytes  and  haemato- 
blasts.  An  attempt  to  detect  them  by  means  of  staining  agents 
as  well  as  that  to  produce  a  culture  proved  them  not  to  be 
microbes.  M.  Gualdi,  of  Rome,  found  these  pseudo-microbes 
in  three  hundred  cases  of  malarial  disease.  He  found,  however, 
the  same  in  the  blood  of  apparently  healthy  persons. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  7,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


Week  ending  June  30. 

Weekend! 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

1 

0 

3 

9 

5 

12 

119 

21 

115 

0 

0 

0      1 

232 

21 

181        1 

51 

18 

77       ' 

0 

0 

0     : 

5 

0 

0       1 

0 

5 

1     ' 

0 

0 

<^     i 

0 

0 

0 

Deaths. 

0 

3 
22 

2 
14 
35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The  Inter-Continental  American  Medical  Congress. — The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Inter-Continental  American  Medical  Congress 
met  at  the  Arlington,  Washington,  on  May  7th.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman ;  Dr.  J. 
W.  Carhart,  of  Lampasas,  Texas,  secretary ;  Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  of  St. 
Louis,  treasurer.  On  motion,  the  officers  were  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  report  the  same  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  general  committee,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  Wednes- 
day, October  14th,  when  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  congress 
will  be  decided  upon  and  permanent  officers  elected. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  its 
eighth-sixth  annual  meeting  at  Cooperstown  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Lough,  of  Edmeston.  Besides  an 
address  by  the  president,  the  Rev.  0.  H.  McAnulty  will  give  an  address 
on  The  Faith  Cure  and  Christian  Science,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Moon  will 
report  cases. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the   Medical  Departmeiii,    United  States 

Army,  from  June  21  to  July  4i  1891 : 

Carter,  Edward  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Canby, 
Washington. 

Patzki,  Julius  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  W"ar,  the  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability  granted  in  S.  0.  99,  May  1,  1891,  from  this  office,  is  ex- 
tended two  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  15, 
S.  0.  142,  A.  G.  0.,  June  22.  1891. 

Skixner,  J.  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  upon  the  abandon, 
ment  of  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  proceed  to  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  and  there 
take  station. 

EwiNG,  C.  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab. 
sence  for  one  month. 
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LICTTHRK   TO    THE  EDITOR.— PROCEKDINiifi  OF  SOCIETIES. 


(N.  Y.  Mki).  JonK.» 


Marine-Hospital  Service. — OJtifinl  IAmI  »/  th<  Chiiinini  of  Slutiintn 
and    /hitiiK  o/  .IA.//.vi/   OJflrfra  of  Ifir    U nihil   SMiii    .\farinr.//<>iij,it,it 
Srrviet  for  thr  fhrrr  wi^Am  cmlinij  ,/iinf  :?7,  /.SV9/  ; 
Hamilton,  .1.   H.,  Siir^ri-oii.     Onltrnl  In  \Vii.Mliini;titn,   I).  (",,  mi  -iiiccinl 

duty.     .Iiiiu'  ft,  iNiU. 
(iKiiniNds,  II.  n.,  A«!<istiiiit  Siir^'ciiii.     Onlcictl  (<>  New  York  on  .spcciiil 

(liitv.     Juno  la,  imM.     OrilcHMl  lo   Wii^irmj^lon,   D.  (".,  on  s|ic(iiil 

duty.     .lunt-  -jn.  IHUl. 
Wkktknhakkk,  ('.  I'.,  A.Msistunt  Surjjoon.      Wln-n  iflifvcd  ui  (lnlvcfKoii, 

'IVxii."*,  to  proiM'od  to  ('liifiino,  III.,  for  duty,      .luiu'  -'•i,  \H\i\. 
Smith,  A.  ('.,  A^.^istuiil  Surjit'on.      Hrlit-vi'd  from  duty  iit  Ni'w  OrloanH, 

1,11.;  oidort'd  to  (Jiilvoston,  Ti-xum.     .luno  'JH,  IX'.M. 
Stimi'son,  W.  (!.,  A.xsirttiiut  Siiigcon.     Oidi'icd  to  Now  York  for  tcinpo- 

niiy  duty.     .Iumc  I'J,  18»1. 
Ro.><KNAir,  M.  J.,  .\s.si!<tiiiit  Surjioon.     \Vlu>n  rolit'ved  iit  ('liiraj^o.  III.,  to 

pioooed  to  New  Orleiins,  La.,  for  duty.     .Iuni>  28,  1H91. 


H'cttcrs  to  the  (irbitor. 


TlIK    C'A.SK    OF   TUANSFKR  OF  A   PATIENT   FROM   THE  (JKR- 
MAN    liOSl'lTAL   TO   BELLKVUE   HOSPITAL. 

136  East  Eiohty-skcond  Strkkt,  JuIi/  7,  lh'91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ne%c  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  Will  yon  kindly  grant  me  the  pririlege  of  answerinfr, 
in  a  brief  space  of  your  vnlued  journal,  the  letter  addre.ssed  to 
you  in  the  issue  of  July  4tli  by  "  A  Visiting  Physician  to  Another 
Hospital,"  on  the  subject  of  Tiie  Transfer  of  a  Patient  from  tiie 
German  Hospital  to  Bellevue  Hospital  ? 

I  had  the  iionor  of  being  one  of  the  mixed  jury  referred  to 
in  such  disparaging  terms  by  your  correspondent,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  convince  your  readers  that  the  verdict  delivered  by 
ns  was  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced. 

The  verdict,  let  me  add,  was  the  result  of  minute  and  pains- 
taking inquiry  during  the  investigation,  of  mature  deliberation, 
shared  in  by  every  member  of  the  jury,  and  of  harmonious  ac- 
tion after  its  completion.  The  questions  upon  which  we  found 
it  incumbent  on  us  as  jurors  to  bring  in  a  verdict  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Was  the  treatment  of  the  patient  while  at  the  German 
Hospital  correct  ? 

2.  Is  the  prevailing  custom  of  indiscriminately  transferring 
patients  suffering  with  acute  febrile  diseases  from  one  hospital 
to  another,  at  a  distance,  to  the  best  interests  of  hospital  pa- 
tients? 

3.  Did  the  transfer  in  the  case  of  the  patient,  Sarah  Free- 
man, contribute  to  her  death  ? 

4.  Is  it  advisable,  when  a  transfer  becomes  imperative,  that 
a  history  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  while  at  the  first  hos- 
pital accompany  the  patient  upon  his  admission  to  the  second  ? 

As  your  correspondent  passes  over  questions  1,  2,  and  4  in 
silence,  I  conclude  that  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  greater 
and  more  imiiortant  portion  of  the  jury's  verdict.  May  we  not 
say  that  he  coincides  with  that  part  of  the  verdict  which  deals 
with  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to 
the  class  which  must  intrust  itself  to  the  judgment  and  human- 
ity of  hospital  authorities  ? 

Only  to  that  clause  of  the  verdict  which  relates  to  the  indi- 
vidual culpability  of  the  German  Hospital  does  your  corresp(md- 
ent  take  exception.  The  history  of  the  case  being  in  the  main 
as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  let  me  pass  immediately 


to  the  points  niihcd  against  the  verdict  hh  inconsJHtent  with  the 
factM  ill  tlii«  cu"*!'  and  I  lie  evidence  produced. 

The  patient  siitTureil  with  iiii  acute  iiitlMiiimatory  disense. 
it  was  aeutu  in  that  it  wiin  of  nliort  duration,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  physician  attending  her  before  adinisHJon  and 
of  the  pliysiciaiiH  at  tlu"  German  iios|)ital  ;  it  was  inllainiiialory 
in  that  it  was  accompanied  by  |)iitri(l  intiammation  of  the  endo- 
metrium  caused  by  a  retained  portion  of  tlio  i)lacenta,  as  testi- 
fied to  by  the  physician  who  performed  the  curettement.  The 
tcHtimony  showed  furtlier  that  all  the  curdinal  symptoniH  of  in- 
tiammation and  fever  were  jiresent ;  in  fact,  all  the  evidence 
tended  to  show  that  the  cuhc  wan  one  of  [luerperal  fever  with 
maniacal  delirium  rather  than  of  jtuerperal  insanity  with  septi- 
cromia,  and  was  coiisidereil  such  hy  the  hos|)ilal  physicians.  It 
was  j>ut  in  evidence  that  it  was  not  custrmiary  to  admit  cases  of 
insanity  at  the  (ierman  Hospital,  and,  had  this  been  considered 
one,  it  would  not,  presumably,  have  been  admitted. 

That  an  acute  inflammatory  dist-ase  then  existed  is  evident, 
but  that  this  could  only  have  been  "an  acute  septic  peritonitis" 
your  correspondent  surely  can  not  seriously  mean.  If  he  does, 
the  merest  medical  tyro  will  refuse  to  accej)t  the  statement. 
The  jury  did  not  think  so.  Hut  it  «;««  of  the  opinion  that  the 
transfer  of  a  i)atient  eight  hours  after  the  operation  of  curette- 
ment, with  a  temperature  of  over  102°  F.,  would  contribute  to 
develoj)  peritonitis.  In  admitting  that  the  jury  had  a  right  to 
consider  this  contingency,  the  second  exception  to  its  verdict 
which  your  correspondent  takes  is  nearly  answered.  Granting 
that  the  patient  had  only  "'septic  puerperal  mania,"  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  uterus  had  lessened  the  virulence  "of  the  puer- 
peral poison  circulating  in  the  blood,"  would  your  correspondent 
maintain  that  the  woman's  condition  was  not  deleteriously 
affected  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  ride  of  over  three 
miles  in  the  ambulance  on  one  of  the  sultry  nights  of  last  month, 
when  her  vital  powers  had  been  enfeebled  by  continued  high 
temperature,  when  she  had  barely  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  an  operation,  and  when  she  had,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  nurse,  refu-sed  to  accept  any  nourishment  or  medi- 
cine for  at  least  ten  hours? 

Let  me  ask  any  of  your  readers  whether  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  allow  any  patient  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested 
to  undergo  such  treatment? 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  served  unwillingly  on  this 
jury;  that  before  the  investigation  was  opened  I  was  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  German  Hospital,  and  on  this  account  asked  the 
coroner  to  excuse  me.  But,  having  taken  the  oath  to  render  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  given,  I  felt  in  con- 
science bound  to  find  as  the  verdict  stands,  and  of  this  I  am 
willing  to  bear  my  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Charles  Schkam,  M.  D. 


IProcctbings  of  Socutus. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL- 

Meeting  of  Kovemher  5,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  Phelps,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Congenital  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  was 

presented  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crart.  The  patient  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  had  come  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary in  September,  1889,  with  the  history  of  having  had  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  ever  since  birth.  Even  when  a  nursing 
infant  the  milk  had  been  frequently  regurgitated.     At  the  age 
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of  twelve  years  he  had  been  troubled  by  frequent  aggravations 
of  liis  trouble,  extending  over  long  periods.  At  such  times  he 
had  been  unable  even  to  swallow  water,  and  he  would  become 
so  exhausted  that  he  would  have  to  remain  in  bed  until  tlie 
stricture  relaxed  sutHciently  to  allow  of  his  taking  fluids.  When 
a  child  he  had  been  seen  by  a  number  of  pliysicians,  but  the 
history  would  seem  that  they  only  considered  his  general  health 
and  appearance,  as  he  had  been  told  that  he  could  not  live  in 
New  York  city.  He  had  then  gone  to  France,  and  there  a  Paris- 
ian physician  had  passed  a  bougie  into  his  throat.  As  he  did 
not  return  to  this  physician,  the  speaker  never  knew  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  his  condition.  After  his  return  to  this  city  he  had 
again  been  told  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  live  here,  so  he 
had  gone  to  Mexico  for  six  years,  during  which  time  these 
attacks  had  recurred  at  intervals.  Even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  said,  he  liad  been  unable  to  take  any  solid  food  ex- 
cept when  very  minutely  divided,  and  that  even  then  it  had 
become  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  table  before  finishing  a 
meal  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  some  of  the  food  which  he 
had  taken.  When  he  had  first  presented  himself  at  the  Roose- 
velt Dispensary  he  had  shown  plainly  the  effects  of  malnutrition, 
being  much  thinner  than  now,  and  almost  too  weak  to  walk  to 
the  dispensary.  On  hearing  the  history  it  was  suspected  that 
there  was  an  oesophageal  stricture,  and  after  much  difficulty  a 
bougie  (about  No.  20  French)  was  passed  through  the  oesophagus 
;to  the  stomach.  The  stricture  was  found  to  be  a  long  one  and 
was  situated  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  from  the  teeth,  dimin- 
iishing  in  caliber  as  it  approached  the  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
near  which  opening  it  was  evidently  located.  A  bougie  of  this 
size  was  passed  three  times  a  week  for  about  two  months,  at  which 
.time  it  passed  quite  easily.  Since  then  the  stricture  had  been 
very  gradually  dilated,  until  now  it  would  admit  an  instrument 
about  eight  millimetres  in  diameter.  No  further  dilatation  seemed 
likely  to  be  effected.  The  passage  of  the  bougie  sometimes 
caused  qnite  distressing  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  but,  except 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  of  treatment,  no  pain  con- 
tinued after  its  withdrawal.  Only  after  the  first  introduction 
of  the  instrument  was  there  any  bleeding,  and  this  was  very 
slight.  Lately  a  bougie  had  only  been  passed  about  once  a  week, 
as  the  patient  had  gained  sufficiently  in  health  and  strength  to 
be  able  to  keep  steadily  at  his  work.  The  results  of  treatment 
had  been  very  satisfactory.  Since  the  passage  of  the  first  bou- 
gie there  had  been  no  regurgitation  of  food,  and,  with  some  re- 
strictions as  to  diet,  he  had  been  able  to  live  quite  comfortably. 
He  now  drank  easily  and  was  able  to  take  almost  all  kinds  of 
solid  food  except  the  firmer  meats.  He  could  not  yet  manage 
beefsteak,  but  he  was  able  to  eat  lamb,  mutton,  and  veal. 

The  history  of  the  patient  and  of  his  family  had  given  no 
evidence  of  syphilis  or  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  stricture  was 
])robably  due  to  an  arrest  of  development,  by  which  the  forma- 
tion of  a  free  communication  between  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach  was  prevented.  (The  bougie  was  then  passed  into  the 
I)atient's  oesophagus.  It  was  found  to  be  firmly  grasped  from 
the  pharynx  down.)  The  speaker  said  that  one  of  the  members 
had  suggested  that  if  a  conical  bougie  was  employed  it  might 
be  possible  to  further  dilate  the  stricture.  Such  a  bougie  had 
been  tried,  but  the  conical  end  was  found  to  project  so  far  into 
the  patient's  small  stomach  that  it  gave  rise  to  great  pain,  ne- 
cessitating the  abandonment  of  this  form  of  bougie. 

Meeting  of  December  3,  1890. 

Cortical  Haemorrhage.— Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs  presented  a  speci- 
men from  such  a  case.  He  said  that  there  was  no  clinical  his- 
tory, as  the  subject  had  been  found  by  a  policeman  leaning 
-against  a  wall — a  rather  strange  position  to  preserve  after  death. 
It  had  at  first  been  thought  to  be  a  case  of  asphyxia  from  a  for- 


eign body  in  the  larynx.  There  had  been  fluid  blood  every- 
where, with  marked  congestion  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  lungs, 
and  all  of  the  other  viscera.  The  pleura  and  pericardium  had 
been  the  seat  of  petechial  haemorrhages.  In  the  cranial  cavity 
had  been  found  the  cause  of  death,  and  also  the  cause  of  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  and  the  apparent  asphyxia.  Immediately 
under  the  .scalp  there  had  been  a  large  haimatoma,  and  on  open- 
ing the  cranium  a  large  cortical  haemorrhage  (covering  the  whole 
left  side  of  the  brain  had  been  exposed  to  view.  It  had  been  en- 
tirely between  the  dura  and  thepia,  and  not  at  all  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater.  Situated  at  the  base,  in  the  temporo-s|)lie- 
noidal  lobe,  exactly  corresponding  in  position  to  the  area  of 
atrophy  found  in  the  case  presented  by  Dr.  Phelps,  had  been  an 
area  of  contusion  with  laceration  of  the  pia.  There  had  also 
been  a  small  area  of  contusion  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe.  The  hsemorrhage  undoubtedly  came  from  the 
rupture  of  small  vessels  in  the  area  of  contusion  already  de- 
scribed. It  too  had  evidently  been  a  case  of  injury  by  contre- 
coup^  the  blow  having  been  received  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vertex.  It  was  an  interesting  fact  that  almost  invariably  where 
there  was  contusion  of  the  brain  in  these  cases  it  was  either  on 
the  lower  or  lateral  surface  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  or 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  associated  with  fracture.  In  the  case 
just  reported  there  had  been  no  fracture.  The  occurrence  of 
contusion  so  frequently  in  these  situations  was  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  mechanism  of  the  most  common  cases  of 
contre-coit2>.  In  almost  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  skull,  whether 
from  a  fall  or  from  a  direct  blow,  the  upper  convex  surface  of 
the  skull  was  the  part  which  was  injured,  and  as  a  result  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  driven  with  great  force  from  the  site  of 
the  traumatism  to  a  point  directly  opposite,  almost  invariably 
producing  laceration  of  the  portions  already  mentioned.  The 
speaker  had  frequently  seen  these  injuries  at  autopsies,  where 
there  were  also  evidences  of  injury  to  the  skull,  which  had  been 
produced  months  or  years  before,  and  from  which  the  patient 
had  entirely  recovered.  These  facts  were  doubly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  recent  advances  in  cerebral  surgery.  In  the  present 
case  death  had  unquestionably  been  caused  by  the  intracranial 
pressure,  and  the  htemorrhage  had  been  of  a  kind  which  nould 
have  permitted  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  clot  by  operation. 
The  injury  to  the  brain  had  been  so  sligiit  that  it  in  itself  would 
certainly  have  produced  no  permanent  injury.  There  were  few 
surgeons  and  clinicians  who  had  any  conception  of  the  frequency 
with  which  these  cases  occurred.  In  the  last  two  months  and 
a  half  the  speaker  had  seen  at  least  eight  or  nine  such  cnses,  and 
in  every  instance,  if  surgical  interference  had  been  invoked  suffi- 
ciently early,  the  operation  would  certainly  have  been  a  success. 
Many  patients  were  admitted  to  the  Bellevue  cells  for  alcohol- 
ism, and  died  without  a  conception  of  their  true  nature. 

A  Peculiar  Case  of  Poisoning.— I)r  II.  II.  Seabrook  re- 
ported the  following  remarkable  and  ratiier  puzzling  case  of 
poisoning:  In  September  of  this  year  a  woman,  forty-.seven 
years  of  age,  had  taken  a  wreath  which  had  been  hanging  on 
the  wall  for  months  and  thrown  it  into  the  tire.  While  it  was 
burning  she  had  noticed  some  irritation  of  her  throat.  Within 
a  day  she  had  begun  to  have  trouble  with  the  throat  and  to  suf- 
fer from  general  malaise.  On  her  arrival  in  this  city,  membrane 
had  been  found  in  tiie  fauces  and  mouth,  and  later  on  there  had 
been  an  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals  and 
patches  of  eruption  had  made  their  a])peai-ance  on  the  palms 
where  she  had  grasped  the  wreath.  The  membrane  had  been 
grayish  and  evidently  not  very  deep,  as  it  had  come  away  readi- 
ly, leaving  a  rather  dry-looking  excoriation.  There  had  been  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  never  above  102°  F.,  and  this 
liad  quickly  declined.     Lastly,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  attack. 
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the  eyes  liad  bcooine  uttecttHl,  and  hIiw  liad  been  seen  l».v  Dr.  Htm- 
brook  on  tlu'  following  thiy.  At  tbat  time  ii  di-nw  uu'inl)riinu 
bad  ^'liu'd  to^'i'fbiT  tlu-  t>d);os  of  (bi«  i«yt<li<ls  and  tlio  lidw  to  tlm 
eyfbidl,  but  tlii'V  fonid  bo  Hcparatcd.  Tboro  bad  bot-ii  vt-rv  lit- 
tlo  MWillint,'  <•'  '''i'  I'dn,  wbifb  liad  not  boon  oxtronioly  liunl,  as 
tlioy  woro  in  di|ilitlioritio  oanos.  In  tbo  lattor  form  of  conjunc- 
tivitis tbo  primary  socrotion  was  soroiiH,  and  tbo  infiltration  ox- 
tended  tbronjfb  all  tbe  tisanes  of  tlie  lids;  in  tliis  case  tbo  intil- 
tration  bad  boon  ajiparontly  not  in  tbo  tissues  of  tbo  lids,  but 
lind  been  found  mostly  upon  tbo  lower  portion  of  tbe  oyol>all. 
Tbo  dooposi  inliltration  liad  boon  j\ist  witbin  tiio  marjfin  of  llio 
b>wor  lid,  wliicli  uiij;lit  jio-isibly  bo  oxplainod  by  tbo  bands  rub- 
biuff  tbo  oyos  witlntut  jjottin^'  under  tbo  oyoliil.  Tbo  moinbrane 
had  boon  closely  attncbed  hero,  but  could  bo  separated,  loavinj? 
bleedinjj  points  on  tbo  conjunctival  surfnco  of  tbo  lid.  Tlio 
patcbes  of  infiltration  on  tbo  eyeball  bad  ap|)aroiitly  oxtoiulod 
deeper  than  tbe  posterior  or  anterior  conjunctival  circuliition, 
for  tbo  proper  substance  of  tbe  cornea  bad  been  cast  olf  almost 
in  toto  from  tbo  rij;lit  and  from  the  lower  balf  of  tbo  loft  eye- 
ball. Tboro  bad  boon  porforati(tns  of  botli  corneie,  but  no  infil- 
tration into  tbo  sut)stance  of  tbe  eyeball  tbrougb  tliese  j)orfora- 
tions.  Tbe  eyes  bad  at  first  been  treated  by  atropine  and  tbo 
constant  use  of  bot  bichloride  compresses,  but  they  did  not  do 
well,  and  accordinjrly.  about  the  ninth  day,  the  treatment  of  t  lie 
left  eye  had  boon  changed  foresorin  and  cold.  This  bad  stayed 
the  process  somewhat.  In  tlio  dijilitberitic  form  the  membrane 
usually  lasted  about  ton  days;  in  this  case  it  had  lasted  for  about 
two  days.  Perforation  on  tbe  right  had  taken  place  on  tbe  tenth 
day,  and  on  the  left  about  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble.  Shortly  before  this  it  had  seemed  as  though  it  would 
escape  this;  for,  altbough  there  had  been  an  enormous  corneal 
ulcer  which  had  become  infiltrated  with  pus,  this  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, first  from  tbe  cornea  and  then  from  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, showing  abscess  of  the  tissues  of  the  iris.  But  after  tliis, 
when  the  tissues  of  tbe  cornea  were  reiraining  their  transpar- 
ency, perforation  had  occurred.  By  the  use  of  eserin  the  lens 
had  not  been  affected  and  a  fair  amount  of  vision  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

This  case  had  been  treated  in  the  house  of  a  well-known  phy- 
sician of  this  city,  and  four  physicians  had  been  associated  to- 
gether in  its  management.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  case 
that  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull  had  agreed  with  the  speaker  in  classifying  it 
as  a  diphtheritic  conjunctival  affection.  Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  Yale 
had  said  that  he  bad  seen  the  throat  symptoms  and  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  exhibited  in  this  case  in  a  patient  who  liad 
been  poisoned  from  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burning  poi- 
son ivy  ;  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  had  seen  a  case  of  ivy  poisoning  in 
■which  the  prepuce  had  been  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  infiltration. 
The  membrane  from  the  present  case  had  not  yet  been  examined 
uaicroscopically,  but  it  was  s.ite  to  assume  that  it  would  be  found 
to  consist  of  fibrin,  leucocytes,  and  epithelial  cells  from  the  con- 
junctiva, with  various  micrococci. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Dr.  Syms,  Dr.  Seabrook  said 
that  the  cause  of  death  of  the  person  from  whose  grave  this 
wreath  had  been  removed  was  not  known,  but  the  wreath  had 
been  hanging  on  the  wall  for  at  least  four  months.  Then, 
again,  the  symptoms  had  not  been  those  of  ordinary  diphtiier- 
itic  conjunctivitis,  and  the  lesion  of  the  eye  had  been  the  last  to 
appear. 

A  Case  of  Cyanosis.— Dr.  W.  R.  Ballou  reported  such  a 
case.  The  subject,  a  second  child,  was  born  on  October  30th, 
and  on  the  day  following  was  restless  and  slightly  cyanotic. 
The  cyanosis  bad  increased  and  was  accompanied  by  dyspncea 
on  being  placed  upright.  A  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  had 
terminated  fatally  seventy-six  hours  after  birth.  The  only 
setiological  factor  that  could  be  discovered  was  that  two  weeks 


before  birtli  the  mother  had  Hlipped  im  the  stairB,  cau»ing  c.on- 
Hiderablo  jarring.  CaHos  having  a  Kimilar  origin  lia<l  been  re- 
ported by  Dr.  .1.  Lewis  Smith.  Tbo  siimo  author  said  tbat  bo 
had  not  noti<«Ml  iiiu<li  bonolit  from  keeping  kucIi  a  ibilil  lying 
on  tbo  riglit  side.  In  the  present  iiiMtance  this  meaHiire  bad 
greatly  roliovod  the  dyspiHoa. 

Dr.  11.  .N(.  HiooH  said  tbat  be  bad  just  soon  a  similar  case, 
where  death  bad  o<"curred  in  about  tiiirty-six  hours.  Tbe  cyn- 
nosiH  was  very  marked,  and  a  systolic  murmur  was  present. 
Death  had  also  occurred  in  tliis  instance  in  a  i)aroxysm  of  dysp- 
n«pa.  Tbo  autojisy  bail  sbowed  a  malformed  heart,  tlu!  loft  ven- 
tricle opening  directly  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  both  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  aorta  arising  from  the  right  ventricle. 

Dr.  W.  N.  IIuiiiiMti)  recalled  a  case  seen  in  the  hospital  iin 
which  1  iiere  bad  been  a  systolic  murmur,  and  the  autopsy  had 
shown  a  patent  foramen  ovule,  the  opening  being  about  the  si/o 
of  a  trade  dollar.  It  was  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  subject  was  a  well-noiirisliod  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age. 

Dr.  Ii.  J.  Caklisi.e  said  that  there  was  at  present  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  a  "blue  woman  "  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  lips, 
fingers,  and  eyes  showed  cyanosis  on  marked  exertion,  and  there 
was  a  double  murmur  at  the  pulmonic  orifice. 
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Medical  Symholism  in  Connection  with  Historical  Studies  in  the 
Art  of  Heahng  and  Hygiene.  By  Thomas  S.  Sozinsky, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis, 
1891.     Pp.  xii-171. 

This  little  book  is  unique,  dealing  with  a  subject  not  often 
touched  by  previous  writers.  It  shows  great  research  and  pre- 
sents in  a  brief  space  many  interesting  and  important  matters 
pertaining  to  the  history,  mythology,  and  symbolism  of  medi- 
cine, with  which  an  intelligent  physician  should  be  conversant. 
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Insomnia  of  Gastro-intestinal  Origin. — The  following  appeared  as 
an  editoriiil  iu  the  Bonton  MeJhal  arvl  Snrf/ical  Journal  for  .June  2511;  : 

Writers  have  dwelt  much  on  the  cerebral  hyperaemia  attending  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  stomach.  That  indigestion  causes  insomnia  by 
exciting  the  cerebrum  is  a  matter  of  common  experience.  With  many 
persons,  even,  the  active  exercise  of  digestion,  if  this  be  at  all  difficult, 
is  incompatible  with  sound  sleep.  Such  individuals  refrain  fronc  lunch- 
ing or  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  before  going  to  bed.  Certain  vale- 
tudinarians can  not  drink  a  glass  of  milk  or  eat  a  biscuit  late  in  the 
evening  without  atoning  for  the  indiscretion  by  hours  of  sleeplessness. 

Such  inhibition  of  the  cerebrum  by  the  stomach  is  of  frequent  ex- 
perience in  the  nursery.  The  first  thing  the  physician  thinks  of  when 
consulted  with  reference  to  insomnia  in  a  yoang  child  is  the  probability 
of  indigestion  as  the  main  factor  in  the  case.  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  food,  what  about  the  quantity,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  'i  Attention  to  these  points,  in  the  absence  of  object- 
ive signs  of  importance  as  fever,  will  generally  put  one  on  the  track  of 
the  cause  and  suggest  the  remedy. 

The  indigestion  may  be  functional  or  organic,  and  all  pathological 
conditions  of  the  stomach  are  likely  to  Ije  accompanied  by  insomnia. 
Structural  diseases — as  gastritis,  ulcer,  gastrectasis,  cancer — cause  sleep- 
lessness, both  by  the  pain  and  discomfort,  and  the  consequences  of  in- 
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digestion  which  attend  them.  One  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of 
indigestion  is  flatulence.  The  stomach,  by  faihire  of  the  normal  pep- 
tonization process,  is  inflated  and  oppressed  by  the  gases  of  decom- 
position ;  the  distended  stomach  presses  on  the  thoracic  organs,  embar- 
rassing the  heart  and  causing  troublesome  palpitations.  Toxic  products 
are  often  formed  by  the  mal-elaboration  of  peptones;  these  irritate  the 
nervous  centers  and  render  the  cerebrum  hyperiemic. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  In  persons  with 
healthy  stomachs  and  normal  arterial  tone  the  digestive  process  is  not 
prejudicial  to  sleep.  Sonmolence,  in  fact,  often  attends  digestion,  es- 
pecially after  a  hearty  mea!.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  flushing 
of  the  stomach — at  the  expense  of  the  cerebrum — which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  function.  Digestion  normally  occurs  without  attract- 
ing the  consciousness,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  on  proper  occasions 
sleep  should  not  follow  a  hearty  meal  in  men  as  well  as  in  carnivorous 
animals.  It  is  not  true  that  during  sleep  the  digestive  functions  are 
practically  suspended,  as  some  authorities  have  said :  "  During  sleep 
the  medullary  centers  relax  their  activity,  digestive  fluids  are  not  se- 
creted, and  the  movements  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  cease."  *  It  is  surprising  to  meet  with  an  error  of  this  kind 
in  a  writer  ordinarily  so  accurate  as  MacFarlane.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  continue  their  function  during  sleep,  though  with  lessened 
activity;  the  secretions  are  not  suspended;  the  unstriped  muscular 
fiber  continues  a  constant  though  diminished  action ;  the  spinal  cord 
even  seems  preternaturally  active,  the  inhibiting  restraint  of  the  cere- 
brum being  withdrawn.  In  reality,  in  sleep  all  the  essential  functions 
continue  to  be  exercised.  Those  most  indispensable  to  life,  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  etc.,  are  performed  as  during  the  waking  period, 
though  more  8luggi<hl\.  Thus,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly  during 
sleep.  '■'■  Pulsus  in  soTiino parvi.  lanfiHidi  rar/,"  savs  Galen.  With  the 
retardation  of  the  circulation  there  is  diminished  activity  of  the  se- 
creting glands  (gastric,  intestinal,  pancreatic,  etc.),  but  in  healthy  persons 
these  oigans  are  adequate  to  the  work  imposed  upon  them,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  multitudes  can  eat  a  full  meal  on  going  to  bed,  sleep 
soundly,  and  be  ready  for  another  meal  on  awaking.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  peristalsis  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  ceases  during 
sleep  any  more  than  the  contraction  of  other  unstriped  muscles  (the 
arterioles,  for  instance),  which  are  not  under  the  will. 

Germain  See,  who  refers  most  cases  of  digestive  insomnia  to  dilli- 
culties  attending  the  secondary  or  intestinal  digestion  (and  here  he  is 
seconded  by  MacFarlane),  thus  defines  this  kind  of  insomnia :  "  Intes- 
tinal digestion  generally  l^egins  three  hours  after  a  meal  and  ends  in 
seven  or  eight  hours.  The  patient,  we  will  suppose,  sups  at  6  p.  m. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  goes  to  bed,  but  can  not  sleep  till  long  after  mid- 
night. This  is  the  time  when  the  pancreatic-intestinal  digestion  is 
going  on ;  when  this  is  finished  the  patient  goes  to  sleep. 

"  To  prove  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the  insomnia,  let  the 
patient  eat  a  light  supper  at  the  usual  time,  or  let  him  sup  at  tour 
o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  and  he  will  find  that  he  will  go  to  sleep  at  the 
proper  time."  f 

In  the  treatment  of  insomnia  from  indigestion  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  the  auxiliary  organs. 

(1)  Errors  are  most  frequently  committed  as  to  quantity.  The  di- 
gestive organs  may  be  competent  to  dispose  of  a  certain  bulk  without 
pain  or  difficulty,  while  an  excess  causes  embarrassment  to  the  stom- 
ach ;  decomposition  and  flatulence  set  in  under  unmolested  microbic 
rule ;  putrid  and  more  or  less  toxic  gases  and  ptomaines  are  gener- 
ated, and  a  "bilious"  condition  supervenes,  such  as  every  one  has  ex- 
perienced at  times.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  while  multitudes  are  un- 
derfed, more  persons  are  injured  by  excessive  eating  than  by  a  spare 
diet.  Insomnia  naturally  comes  in  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  over- 
eating and  overdrinking,  for  a  burdened  stomach  will  not  let  the  brain 
rest. 

The  proper  remedy  for  sleeplessness  arising  from  this  cause  is  ap- 
parent ;  it  is  to  curtail  the  daily  rations  to  the  physiological  .standard. 
The  necessity  of  eating  slowly  and  deliberately  with  thorough  roaslica- 

*  Insomnia  and  its  Therapeutics,  p.  192. 

f  Des  di/spepsies,  etc.     Second  edition.     Paris,  1883. 


tion  of  the  lood  is  apparent ;  those  that  "  bolt"  their  food  are  sure  to 
eat  to  excess. 

(2)  Food  of  poor  or  insufficient  qualify  produces  ansemia  and  frtarva- 
tion  of  vital  organs,  including  the  cerebrum,  and  hence  engenders  in- 
somnia. Physicians  can  not  too  much  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  full 
diet — that  is,  of  an  adequate  admixture  in  the  daily  fare  of  albuminoids, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  Food  of  indigestible  quality  produces  essrti- 
tially  the  same  evils  as  excessive  alimentation.  Under  this  head  may 
be  included  food  improperly  or  insufficiently  cooked  (good  cookery  un- 
der our  civilization  has  become  indispensable  to  healthy  digestion),  and 
foods  that  most  persons  of  sedentary  habits  find  hard  to  digest,  as  un- 
ripe fruit,  pastries,  hot  bread,  fried  pork,  confectionery.  Of  course, 
butcher's  meats  should  be  selected  that  are  tender  and  juicy,  and,  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries  (Gautier,  Selrai,  etc.),  it  is  doubtful  if  meat 
or  game  that  has  become  high  { faisamli)  is  fit  for  food. 

Foods  of  themselves  sufficiently  digestible  may  become  indigestible- 
if  too  many  kinds  are  eaten  at  a  meal.  But  this  brings  us  again  to  the- 
evils  of  excessive  eating. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  he  who  would  sleep  well  must  avoid! 
those  articles  of  diet  which  have  been  found  to  be  indigestible,  or  shouldl 
indulge  in  them  sparingly.  Much  depends,  of  cour.se,  on  the  muscular- 
work  done.  Horace  speaks  of  the  dura  ilia  messorum.  The  hay-mak- 
ers on  the  salt  marshes  need  food  hard  of  digestion — that  is,  food  that 
is  slowly  digested,  yielding  up  force  for  many  hours  ;  food  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  "  stays  by,"  such  as  baked  beans  and  pork,  boiled  beef 
and  cabbage,  and  mince  pie.  Such  persons  sleep  well,  despite  their 
hearty  fare  ;  it  is  especially  the  "  brain-workers,"  the  men  of  sedentary- 
habits,  that  are  upset  by  a  rich  diet. 

(3)  A  healthy  digestion  presupposes  a  healthy  state  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  and  accessory  organs,  and  any  derangement  of  these  viscera 
must  be  corrected  by  suitable  medicinal  and  dietetic  means  before  nor- 
mal sleep  can  be  enjoyed. 

To  enter  on  a  consideration  of  all  tliese  derangements  would  take 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command.  The  hygienic  treatment  of 
indigestion  includes  dieting,  exercise,  recreation,  cold  bathing,  etc.  The 
cold  shower-bath  in  the  morning  is  sometimes  a  powerful  aid  to  diges- 
tion. Exercise  promotes  a  more  vigorous  circulation  and  favors  peri" 
stalsis  and  chymification  ;  equally  necessary  are  change  of  scene,  diver- 
sions, and  the  cultivation  of  a  contented,  cheerful  Irame  of  mind. 

Among  the  medicinal  means  are : 

1.  Such  as  favor  gastric  digestion — namely,  alkalies  before  meals^ 
and  acids,  with  pepsin,  after.  Clinical  experience  has  proved  pepsin  ta 
be  of  some  value.     Small  doses  of  strychnine  are  useful. 

2.  For  acid  dyspepsia  full  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  natu- 
rally indicated.  Professor  See  advises  dyspeptics  with  excess  of  acid 
secretion  to  take  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  hot  water  on  go- 
ing to  bed.  It  is  certain  that  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  whether  due  to  "  hi/percftlorki/Jria  "  or  to  excess  of  mu- 
cus, the  beneficial  sedative  effects  of  alkalies  are  pronounced. 

3.  Constipation  is  another  recognized  cause  of  insomnia,  whether 
by  the  reflex  irritation  of  retained  excreta  or  by  the  flatulence  which, 
frequently  attends  a  loaded  colon.  Here  the  remedy  is  obviotis ;  such 
laxatives  as  rhubarb,  Glauber  salts,  cascara,  enemata  of  hot  water,  etc„ 
Persons  who  sleep  poorly  from  this  cause  often  find  a  hot-water  enema 
on  going  to  bed  a  sovereign  remedy. 

When  that  old  bugbear,  a  torpid  liver,  is  at  fault  (if  this  can  be 
determined),  of  course  a  blue  pill,  a  dose  of  euonymm  or  podophyllin,. 
would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

There  is  an  acidity  of  the  stomach  which  depends  on  abnormal  acid 
ferments,  the  products  of  decomposition  of  starches  or  sugars  in  the 
food.  In  these  cases,  washing  out  the  stomach  by  means  of  emetics 
and  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  every  night  for  three  or  four 
nights,  as  MacFarlane  recommends,  often  proves  very  efficacious.  The 
same  writer  advises  ferro-alumen  in  three-grain  doses  for  pyrosis  along 
with  three  drops  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  turpentine  in  ten-drop 
doses  for  flatulence,  as  most  effective  remedies. 


allv; 


The  Power  of  Will  in  Disease.— The  Medical  Xews  says  editori- 
r : 
After  a  hundred  years  of  history  and  education  in  scientific  medi- 
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<-ine,  and  in  a  countrv  where  Hlirew<l  coinmoii  Honxe  Iiiih  boon  (lcv('lu;)i'(l 
in  tlu'  nioHt  IdukHiinlliiDkintf  mind — iit  hikIi  liiiio  and  iindor  hiu  h  cir- 
fiiniHlanrcs  it  would  liavo  Hfonu-d  iin|iiiH.silil('  llmt  llio  inriiruldv  nicii, 
tlio  piiriily/od,  nnd  llio  niainiod  t<luiuld  \>y  tliouHundi*  llorit  to  ii  prioHt  lo 
lio  iMiivd  of  thoir  disoiiHOH.  Tlic  no\V!<|)ii|)i'rn  nay  llio  iinnionno  depot  at 
!'illsl>urt,'h  liaH  of  lato  Hocniod  liko  u  lios|iiiid,  liilcd  aH  il  liac  la-en  with 
lilt'  poor  iinfoitiinale  invalids  seeltinn  l''ailier  Molliiip'rV  !*ii|ierniitiinil 
aid  to  make  llieiii  well.  Tlio  father  anoints  ami  IdesseH,  ami  the  yoiiii;; 
man  who  "  had  not  walked  sinee  ehihlhood,"  upon  eommami  (^och  iin- 
a'^sistod  "  from  llie  uliar-rail  lo  the  rear  of  the  ehiireh,  lo  the  amaze- 
iiieiit  of  the  vast  aiidienee."  ThoU);h  the  report  says  the  ^reat  ma- 
jority are  sadly  disappoinlod — even  the  stpiarely  impossilile  eiin  not  he 
d<me  in  iheso  limes — a  nuniher  are  found  that  with  funelional  alTec- 
tions,  under  siron^' emotion,  exhihit  u  ehan>xe,  or  an  increase  of  streiijclh, 
«o  that  the  belief  in  "the  power"  is  kept  liviufj. 

What  is  it  that  makes  Father  Mollin^or,  Christian  scionce,  faith  fine, 
medical  spiritualism,  and  to  some  extent  honuvopailiy,  possible  in 
the  ninotoeth  century  *  Wore  there  absolutely  no  clement  of  truth  in 
these  reported  "  cures,"  even  the  dullest  d>ipc  would  come  at  lust  lo 
some  consciousness  of  the  hocus-pocus.  The  manuie  of  the  soil  nour. 
ishiiii;  these  delusions  is  a  truth  too  often  ij,'nored  and  nej^lccled  by 
scientific  medicine.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  |)ower  of  the  emotions,  of 
the  will — of  the  spirit,  if  you  jjleasc — over  the  flesh  ;  of  life  over  tlie 
bcjiinninfis  of  disease,  and  even  over  disease  and  death  itself.  Kaccs 
and  nations  dillVr  <;rcatly  in  their  power  of  resistinj;  and  ovcrconiinf^ 
disease,  simply  by  reason  of  the  charactcri.stic  attitude  of  the  will  and 
the  dis|)osition  of  the  patient  toward  the  physical  illness.  Just  so  do 
all,  even  brothers,  differ  in  the  same  way.  Thousands  are  physically 
sick  because  mental  resolution  and  spiritual  domination  are  weak  and 
illogical.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  reference  to  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
ease. The  secret  of  continuous  good  health  does  not  always  consist 
merely  in  physical  resistance  or  robustness,  but  in  sharply  con(|uciing 
the  subtle  beginnings  of  corporeal  abnormity  by  pure  will-power. 
There  are  two  homologues  of  this  power  that  illustrate  it  exactly.  Who 
has  not  seen  whimsicality,  crankiness,  and  oddity  by  self-indulgence 
slow  ly  degenerate  into  monomania,  and  even  into  dowuright  insanity  V 
And,  again,  who  can  doubt  that  in  the  commencement  many  such  per- 
sons are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  abnormal  tendency,  and  are,  more- 
over, perfectly  capable  of  7)ot  doing  the  ridiculous  or  .self-forgetful 
things  ?  They  are  at  first  driven  by  no  imperious  necessity.  It  is  pre- 
cisely so  when  one  gives  way  to  immoral  courses  of  life.  At  first  the 
voice  of  con.science  is  clear ;  by  and  by  control  is  lost  and  the  voice  is 
entirely  silent.  The  analogies  ol)tain  in  the  matter  of  health.  The 
adage,  "  Resist  the  beginnings  of  evil,"  holds  also  here.  All  disease 
begins  subtly,  almost  insensibly,  as  chill,  lassitude,  malaise,  etc.  Caught 
at  this  stage  and  fought  down  by  a  virile  volition,  that  which  by  self- 
indulgence  would  have  proceeded  to  genuine  fever  and  illness  may  often 
be  resolved  into  routine  normality  of  health.  A  brisk  walk  of  five  miles 
in  the  teeth  of  exhaustion  and  weariness  has  saved  many  from  severe 
illness.  And  so  in  types  of  disease  that  are,  if  one  may  so  speak,  more 
organic.  The  fact  can  not  be  disputed  that  many  who  have  believed 
themselves  incapable  of  walking,  under  powerful  emotion  their  own 
will  being  supplemented  and  "relayed"  by  that  of  another,  do  really 
find  that  they  can  walk  a  little.  Our  confutation  of  the  priest's  sujjcr- 
naturalism  consists  precisely  in  this  proved  power  of  the  will.  Poul)t- 
less  orthojjiedic  appliances  are  often  given  patients  who  need  only  reso- 
lution, encouragement,  and  repeated  trial  in  order  to  develop  by  exer- 
cise the  strength  that  the  crutch  really  conceals  or  neutralizes.  In  the 
sick-room  every  experienced  praclitiouer  knows  how  much  depends 
upon  the  morale,  the  resolution  of  the  p  ,tient,  and  how  even  death  and 
life  may  depend  upon  the  will.  All  this,  when  we  read  it,  seems  trite 
enough,  but  its  significance  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  battle  of  rival  tlieo- 
ries  of  disease,  and  to  some  it  must  seem  the  froth  of  nonsense.  But 
the  practical  lesson  of  the  very  obvious  truth  consists  in  the  simple  duty 
of  arousing  the  will  to  self-confidence  and  corporeal  domination.  As 
has  been  well  demonstrated,  the  best  cure  for  the  most  outrageous 
hysteria  is  mental  and  volitional  control — supplanting  the  patient's  dis- 
eased imagination  by  a  healthy  one — true  faith-cure  in  a  legitimate  and 
genuine  sense.  The  puppets  of  fashionable  automatonism  are  prone  to 
run  to  the  doctor  for  every  ache,  real  or  suspected.     To  indulge  them 


in  their  folly  romotimoH  HocmH  to  tlie  phyHiciiin  not  without  a  certain 
worldly  excuHo.  Kiit  if  u  higlior  ethical  ruling  in  adhered  to,  duty  will 
counsel  cneoiiragement  of  prophylaxis  and  hygiene ;  and  among  the 
moaiiH  of  forefeniling  disease  an  energelic  domination  of  will  over  the 
body  is  ofleii  till'  iMohl  vital  iiiid  iiiiporliint. 

Of  Paorospermi  and  their  Importance. — The  /{ritin/i  MuHml  .Imir- 
u(U  Un  June  flth  siiyx,  in  an  editorial :  Tlu!  subject  of  psorosperms  in 
at  present  exciting  ho  much  interest  among  pathoiogiHtH  in  this  country 
and  in  Franco  that  it  will  bo  well  to  review  tl;c  prenent  8tale  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  organisniH.  PHorospermH,  also  culled  coccidia  nnd 
pHoudo-mivieuho,  are  clasMod  l)y  moBt  zoologists  among  the  proto/.oa  or 
lowest  chisH  of  animals,  though  Robin  and  u  few  other  writers  consider 
them  alga*.  Assuming  that  they  ure  proto/.oa,  it  uppearB  probable  that 
they  form  a  stage  in  the  life  hist<M-y  of  the  llrtiidriiuda.  I'HoroHi)crmH 
usually  occur  masse<i  together  in  cysts  whose  distribution  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  very  wide,  for  they  are  found  parasitic  in  connection  with 
the  alimentary  canal  and  liver  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  in  nearly  all 
the  organs  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  in  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  h-]>'i- 
(ioptrra,  Orthoptrra,  and  arachtudH.  They  arc  most  readily  seen,  how- 
ever, in  the  livers  of  ill  fed  rabbits,  where  they  occur  as  small  whitish 
nodules.  In  man  Dr.  I)el6pine — who,  in  u  recent  paper  read  before  the 
Pathologic  al  Society  of  London,  showed  how  carefully  he  has  studied 
the  subject — says  that  psorospermial  cysts  have  been  described  as  oc- 
curring in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  urinary 
bladder,  lungs,  i)leura,  heart  muscle,  skin,  and  hair. 

The  contents  of  the  cysts  are  numerous  spore-like  bodies,  round 
oval,  or  s|)indle-like  in  shape,  each  consisting  of  a  firm  capsule,  whicii 
may  be  bivalve,  and  which  contains  protoi)lasm  at  first  homogeneous 
but  8ui)SC(|uently  becoming  transformed  into  sickle  shaped  bodies 
endowed  with  active  ain(T;boid  movement.  These  sickle-shaped  em- 
bryos possess  the  power  of  penetrating  epithelial  cells,  and,  when 
they  have  thus  obtained  a  local  habitation,  of  growing  and  becoming 
nucleated. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  Grcgarinida  from  the  fact  that  when  psorosperms  in- 
fect Liqiidoptn-a  they  may  cause  the  death  of  their  hosts,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  produce  silk-worm  disease. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months,  however,  that  M.  Darier  and 
Dr.  Wickham  in  France,  Mr.  Bowlby  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
Jr.,  in  this  country,  have  pointed  out  the  relationship  which  these  or- 
ganisms seem  to  bear  to  Paget's  disease  of  the  breast  and  to  some 
other  forms  of  skin  affection.  In  Paget's  disease  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  epithelium  covering  the  nipple  is  absent  to  a  great  extent,  while 
the  rete  mucosum  remains  in  patches,  which  are  often  vacuolated.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  bodies  in  the  tissues  in  this  disease  is  shown 
in  the  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  to  illustrate 
Dr.  O'Neill's  report  of  this  case.  The  "  vacuoles"  appear,  by  the  light 
of  recent  observations,  to  be  probably  parasitic  in  their  nature,  since 
they  are  caused  by  psorosperms.  If  this  hypothesis  should  prove  cor- 
rect, it  will,  of  course,  materially  modify  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
for,  instead  of  extirpating  it  with  the  knife  as  the  surgeon  has  hitherto 
done,  it  will  be  treated  by  the  application  of  strong  antiseptic  solutions 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Wickham.  The  acceptance  of  this 
view  will  also  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  pathology  of  Paget's 
disease,  and  we  shall  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bowdby,  who  believes  that 
all  changes  in  the  breast  are  secondary  to  those  occurring  in  the  nip- 
ple, and  are  not  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  so-called  eczema.  It  is  at 
present  a  vexed  question  whether  the  cancerous  growths  in  these  cases 
are  or  are  not  directly  due  to  any  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the 
psorosperms,  but,  before  this  point  can  be  settled  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the  organisms.  Messrs. 
Ballance  and  Shattock  have  lately  declared  that  their  experiments  in 
this  direction  had  been  unsuccessful,  while  Dr.  Delepineand  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Power  announced  that  their  work  had  yielded  evidence  of  a  positive  re- 
sult, though  it  was  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  question,  however,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we 
shall  watch  wit"h  interest  such  further  results  as  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  Fifth  Year  of  Medical  Education. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion in  State  Medicine  of  the   Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
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held  May  1, 1891,  Dr.  Falkiner  read  a  paper  on  The  Fifth  Year  of  Medi 
cal  Education.  The  author,  referring  to  the  I'esolutions  of  the  Mediea 
Council  of  1889-'90,  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  hold- 
ing a  poor-law  appointment,  .lix,  and  not  five,  years  of  study  were  re- 
quired. In  defense  of  the  short  period  of  study  at  present  in  vogue. 
Dr.  Falkiner  referred  to  the  abuse  of  hospital  and  other  charities,  and 
also  the  state  of  degradation  that  some  of  the  English  general  practi- 
tioners had  fallen  into.  He  urged  that  the  e.^peiise  of  medical  educa- 
tion was  fully  equivalent  to  the  value  received  by  the  student,  and  ob- 
jected to  any  increased  outlay.  He  advocated  the  method  adopted  by 
the  conjoint  board  of  England,  who  in  the  minor  subjects  made  the  ex- 
amination and  not  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  the  standard  of  their 
degrees,  and  finally  spoke  strongly  of  the  pupils'  residence  in  a  general 
hospital  with  an  out-patient  department  as  the  true  foundation  of  their 
training. 

Dr.  Donnelly  said  that  the  part  of  Dr.  P'alkiner's  paper  on  which  he 
felt  most  qualified. to  speak  was  that  which  dealt  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  fifth  year  be  spent  as  a  resident  student  or  apprentice 
to  a  practitioner  holding  a  public  appointment.  Heing  connected  with 
the  Whitworth  and  Hardwicke  Hospitals,  and  also  holding  a  dispensary 
appointment,  he  had  special  opportunities  of  seeing  the  wants  of  medi- 
cal students.  Some  students  who  attended  the  poor-law  dispensary  to 
learn  vaccination  had  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the  patients' 
homes,  and  he  had  been  told  that  more  genuine  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  had  been  acquired  than  would  have  been  attained  at  a 
hospital  in  tlie  same  time.  The  ward  of  a  hospital  where  cases  of  dis- 
ease were,  so  to  speak,  found  cut  and  dry,  was  the  most  attractive  field 
for  junior  students  ;  but,  after  a  time,  the  student  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  more  common  ailments.  It  was  very  different  when  a 
senior  student  or  junior  practitioner  attended  the  practice  of  a  poor- 
law  dispensary.  He  saw  the  case  in  its  entirety,  as  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  treat  it  in  after-life,  with  all  the  social  surroundings,  etc.,  and 
hence  would  be  better  qualified  to  earn  his  bread  and  save  his  patient's 
life. 

Dr.  Newell  said,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  residents 
for  hospitals,  that,  judging  from  the  experience  of  having  resided  for 
several  years  in  a  Dublin  hospital,  this  was  due  to  the  student's  igno- 
rance of  the  real  value  of  these  appointments.  This  fact  had  been 
proved  by  the  anxiety  of  surgical  residents,  which  he  had  invariably 
observed,  to  obtain  a  medical  residency,  and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  R.  Montgomery  said  that,  after  over  twenty-five  years  as  an  ex- 
aminer in  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  he  found  that  general  answering  had 
deteriorated.  He  thought  that  attendance  under  dispensary  officers 
would  be  most  advantageous.  Students  after  leaving  hospitals  were 
unable  to  give  that  knowledge  to  minor  ailments  in  the  way  of  prescrib- 
ing that  was  so  essential.  Pharmacy  was  the  deficiency.  Few  men 
now  were  able  to  write  prescriptions  after  the  manner  of  Hudson  and 
other  learned  presidents.  The  additional  year  was  advantageous,  as  it 
would  lessen  the  number  of  men  going  to  the  profession,  and  perhaps 
lessen  the  disgraceful  practice  that  was  carried  on  in  England  of  (W/. 
and  Is.  dispensaries. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  noticed  that  Dr.  Falkiner  considered  the  fifth  year 
proposed  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to  be  in  reality  a  sixth  year, 
since  a  diploma  in  state  medicine,  with  a  year's  curriculum,  would  in 
future  be  required  in  addition  to  the  proposed  five  years'  curriculum. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  suggested  reform  by  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil would  really  reduce  the  curriculum  to  three  years,  the  first  year  of 
medical  study  being  practically  spent  in  non-medical  schools  and  non- 
medical courses,  while  the  proposed  fifth  year  would  be  practically 
spent  by  the  candidate  as  "  an  unqualified  assistant,"  that  anomalous 
individual  upon  whom  had  descended  the  heaviest  wrath  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  in  recent  years.  The  speaker  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  prolonged  period  of  genuine  medical  study,  such  as  existed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  but  he  considered  that  a  fifth  year  should  be 
spent  either  in  the  wards  of  a  clinical  hospital  or  in  a  first-rate  Conti- 
nental school,  such  as  that  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Paris. 

Dr.  K.  K.  Johnston  thought  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  simple  ailments  on  the  part  of  senior  students  and 
junior  practitioners  arose  through  the  students  being  anxious  to  see 
rare  diseases,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  examiners  expected 


them  to  have  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge  of  rare  diseases.  In 
surgery  the  student  was  taught,  for  instance,  the  different  methods  of 
ligaturing  arteries,  operations  on  the  foot,  and  amputations  through 
the  hip  joint;  but  when  would  the  ordinary  practitioner  be  called  on  to 
ligature  a  large  artery?  Hospital  physicians  .-jehlom  lectuied  on  the 
so-called  simple  ailments.  Who,  as  a  student,  had  ever  heard  a  clin- 
ical lecture  on  biliousness  V 

Dr.  Tabin  said  that  two  questions  were  raised  by  Dr.  Falkiner's 
paper:  I.  As  to  the  advisability  of  a  fifth  year  of  study.  2.  As  to  its 
disposal,  if,  as  Dr.  Falkiner  had  said,  the  profession  was  being  over, 
crowded  by  men  who  in  their  struggles  to  exist  undersold  one  another, 
then  limit  the  number  by  raising  the  standard  of  (lualification.  As  to 
the  disposal  of  the  fifth  year,  it  should  be  given  chiefly  to  clinical 
study.  At  present  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  a  student  to  attend  hospital  projjcrly  and  pass  his  examination 
without  missing  a  session. 

The  chairman  (Dr.  A.  W.  Foot)  remarked  on  the  importance  of 
the  question  which  Dr.  Falkiner  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Section,  and  the  very  interesting  and  varied  opinions  which  had  been 
elicited  by  the  discussion.  He  said  he  professed  to  have  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  various  questions  connected  with  medical  education 
and  examinations,  having  been  a  private  teacher,  a  lecturer  for  sev 
eral  years,  and  the  occupier  of  ihree  separate  chairs,  a  clinical  physi. 
cian,  and  an  examiner.  He  also  announced  that  he  was  the  drafter  of 
the  conjoint  scheme  of  examination  for  Ireland  which  had  been  adopted 
with  comparatively  slight  modification  by  the  colleges.  With  this 
scheme  he  disclaimed  any  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  drew  up 
schemes  for  education  and  examination  to  have  drafted  these  schemes 
with  the  special  view  to  the  benefit  of  professors  and  examiners,  and 
he  expressed  surprise  at  those  speakers  who  had  taken  such  a  view 
of  the  question.  He  admitted  there  were  some  selfish  persons  who 
would  act  in  this  manner  if  they  had  the  power ;  but  this  power  was 
denied  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  students' 
time  now  complained  of,  he  stated  he  used  to  go  to  hospital  at  eight 
o'clock,  attend  medical  and  arts  lectures  all  day,  and  often  dissection 
in  the  evening,  and  many  of  his  fellow-students  did  the  same.  He  was 
afraid  students  were  not  so  industrious  now  as  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  or  there  would  not  be  those  complaints.  With  respect  to  the  list 
of  examinations  and  number  of  courses,  he  stated  that  practically  these 
were  the  same  as  formerly,  as  some  of  the  compulsory  courses  had  been 
struck  out  and  others  inserted.  The  cost  of  medical  education  was,  he 
believed,  much  less  than  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
common  to  pay  £600  or  £700  apprentice  fees,  and  other  expenses  be- 
sides. He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  friend  whose  father  paid  over  £2,0<)0 
for  three  sons  as  apprentices  when  money  was  of  much  more  value  than 
at  present.  The  main  feature  of  Dr.  Falkiner's  paper  was  on  the  best 
method  of  regulating  study  during  the  fifth  year,  which  it  was  decided 
on  all  hands  should  be  devoted  to  practical  clinical  work.  Dr.  Falkir.er 
advocated  attendance  at  a  poor-law  dispensary  as  a  suitable  way  of  ob- 
taining instruction  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  pointed  out 
how  the  class  of  diseases  treated  at  dispensaries  could  not  be  properly 
studied  in  clinical  hospitals.  He  (the  chairman)  quite  agreed  that  such 
institutions  would  be  useful  and  desirable,  and  were  at  present  difficult 
to  obtain  ;  but  when  it  was  remembered  that  there  were  some  three 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  profession  engaged  in  general  practice, 
and  that  of  these  a  great  number  held  public  or  (yw^.si-public  appoint- 
ments, and  that  many  of  them  were  quite  unfit  to  act  as  teachers,  he 
could  not  see  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  desirable  to 
accept  certificates  of  study  from  such  a  large  class  as  must  necessarily 
be  included.  We  were  sure  of  the  instruction  given  at  clinical  hos 
pitals,  but  could  not  be  sure  of  what  might  be  given  at  the  dispensaries. 
The  chairman  thought,  while  the  instruction  at  dispensaries  should  be 
encouraged  as  an  additional  accjuirement,  it  should  not  be  admitted  as  a 
substitute  for  any  portion  of  hospital  clinical  instruction.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  general  pharmacy  was  not  sufficiently  studied,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  got  quite  enough  attention  ;  it  was  no  more  the  busi- 
ness of  the  medical  practitioner  to  make  tinctures  and  extracts  than  to 
make  splints  and  to  sharpen  instruments.  While  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  be  handy  and  able  to  do  the  latter  in  an  emergency,  it  was 
also  desirable  that  he  should  know  how  to  do  the  former;  but  it  was 
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not  IiIh  biidint'ro*.  Pharni.icv,  like  iiiHtriiiiioiit-iniikinfr,  wuh  k  ti-uilc  iit- 
t.iehi'd  to  t)u>  pi'iu'tii-i*  nf  iiiciliciiu-.  In  (■i)n«-lui<i(jn,  lie  H\ni|mtlii'/:(<i|  wiili 
Dr.  Falkini'i'V  |ii'))|>().iiilit ;  Imt  wu.m  uiiiiMi'  to  mim<  how  tli<\v  could  In- 
<Mrrioil  out. 

Dr.  KiilUiiitT  lirlcl,  ill  iiti,-<\M>i'  to  (III'  ('liiiii'iiiiiir.-*  oliji'i'tiiiii  tu|iiiic'ii 
tionoi'.-*'  lic('oiiiiii<{  tt'iii'lici.'^,  tluit  oii!\  llioM'  int-li  ulo  I'oulil  ti'iicli  Miiiild 
Ijol  |)ii|>il.H,  us  ill  (h<>  ciisr  of  ;;riiiiiiTH  iinti  lios|iitiil  loitchciv,  iiiiil  al.no 
(lilTcrctI  with  liiiii  ii.m  to  the  oncllt  of  a  kiuiwlcil^i-  oT  |irar(iriil  |iliiii'- 
iiiacv  to  tin-  itractilioiirr.  which  |)i-.  Kall.iiicr  coii»<iilcicil  nl  cNtrciiic  iiii- 
|ii>i'laiicc  ami  value 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  tho  United  States.  — The  lollonin;;  laMc 
r,'|)rc.>ciil>  the  iimrtalitv  in  the  cilic'^  iiiiincd,  a-  reported  to  Dr.  W'liltcr 
Wviiiaii,  Siii;;eoii-(ii'iieral  of  the  .Mariiic-IIo.s|)iiiil  .S-rvice,  and  |iiili- 
li.-«h(Hl  in  till)  Alitttract  of  .Saiiiturv  Koporit,  lor  July  :iil : 
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*  Estimated. 

Carbolic-acid  Spray  in  Lymphangeitis. — "  Dr.  E.  Schwartz  reports 
two  cases  of  very  severe  lympliangcitis  with  diffuse  cellulitis  of  the  lower 
liiuhs,  which  he  treated  successfully  by  A'crneuil's  method  of  kecpin<r 
t'.ie  parts  under  prolonged  and  frecjuently  repeated  applications  of  car- 
bolic spray.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure :  The  limb  is 
placed  on  some  impermeable  material  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spray 
can  run  easily  off  the  part ;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  bed  are  pro 
tected  with  mackintosh.  One  or  two  spray  producers,  filled  with  a  wa- 
tery solution  of  carbolic  acid  from  1  in  40  to  1  in  80,  are  then  placed 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  yard  from  the  part  to  be  acted  on,  and  allowed 
to  play  on  it  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Signs  of  carbolic  poisoning  must  be  carefully  looked  for,  and  in  any 
case  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  length  and  frequency  of  the 
applications  must  be  diminished  as  the  inflammation  sul)sides.  This 
treatment  should  be  combined  with  free  incision  and  with  wet  antisep- 
tic dressings.  The  patient's  strength  must,  of  course,  be  supported  bv 
proper  constitutional  treatment.  Used  in  this  way,  M.  Schwartz  says 
the  method  has  an  excellent  effect,  rapidly  checking  and  modifying  se 
rious  septic  processes.  He  compares  the  action  of  the  spray  to  that  of 
a  prolonged  antiseptic  bath,  and  he  thinks  it  indicated  in  all  cases  in 
which  continued  local  immersion  is  impracticable." — Brithh  and  Colo- 
nial Dnir/ffixt. 

Phenacetine  in  Influenza. — "Dr.  Henry,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  rec- 
ommends phenacetine  during  the  fir.st  stage  of  influenza.  Its  action, 
he  says,  is  prompt  and  striking,  so  that  many  patients  declare  they 
have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  '  powders '  than  from  anything  else. 
It  rapidly  cures  the  headache  which  is  such  a  distressing  symptom  at 
first,  helps  to  reduce  the  temperature,  and  mitigates,  but  does  not  en- 
tirely remove,  the  aching  of  the  limbs,  a  few  doses  of  salicylate  of 
sodium  effecting  its  final  removal.  He  gives  the  phenacetine  in  five- 
grain  powders,  repeated  every  four  hours,  till  the  headache  and  other 


pninN  lenMi'.  He  hnn  imed  plicnncvtine  larKoly  in  a  variety  of  eondi- 
tion^,  ami  eoiiKidciH  it  Ih  unrivaled  m  un  unalgcuic.  It  Mcldoni  failc.  it 
ii  eoiiipiiriilively  clieiip,  liixteleHH,  and,  an  far  an  he  can  fee  from  a  tol- 
erably extemh-d  expel ienee  of  it,  in  totally  free  from  the  unpleaHant 
altei-effeetH — depref<itinii  of  heart,  etc. — Hoiiielinu'H  eailHed  by  antipyrino 
and  othi'r  driigH  of  jin  cIuhm.  ItiMilubilily  i.s  Un  Hole  drawbaek." — 
liriliiiti  (III'/  f'liliniitil  Unniij'ikl. 

Physiological  Effect  of  Baths  in  Typhoid  Fever.—"  Dr.  KiirkutolT, 
who  liii.s  eMimimxl  the  ph\ .-iologii  iil  elleetH  of  batliH  adiiiihi.''lereil  to  ty- 
phoid, fever  patientrt  in  l'iofe.m*or  ManMHHelii'H  clinic  in  iSt.  PelerHburg, 
finds  tiiat  such  liallis  exert  only  a  slight  effect  on  the  assiiiiiiiiiion  of 
the  fatty  constituents  of  foods,  which,  as  in  other  fevers,  is  notably  less 
tlian  in  healthy  person.x,  and  indeed  varies  directly  wiili  the  gravity  of 
the  case  ;  but  there  seems  to  Iw  u  good  deal  of  difference  as  10  tlie 
power  of  iissimilalion  ol  fatty  matter  in  difTi'ieiit  cases,  probably  d«'- 
pending  on  the  fiiiielional  ilisturbaiice  in  the  bowel  and  on  the  amount 
of  the  individual  peeulimities  of  the  patient.  In  the  graver  cases  the 
«'fTeet  of  th(!  baths  was  to  iiiiptove  somewhat  the  aysiiiiilalion  of  fat  to 
the  average  extent  of  nearly  four  per  cent.  In  slight  cases,  however, 
the  effect  was,  ap|)arently  at  least,  to  diminish  the  as.-<imilation  to  the 
average  extent  of  rather  more  than  six  per  cent." — ImikiI. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  Thr  nltmtion  of  all  nho  j,urj>oiie 
favoriiiij  lus  ii'it/i  iniiiiiiuiiirulionji  ik  rin/iectj'ulli/  ralkil  (o  Ike  J'ollov)- 
iiuj : 

Authors  of  iirliclin  mlnuhd  for  /luhliralion  nuihr  the  head  of  "  original 
vontrihulioiiH  "  are  rexpeitfnlly  iiifunucd  that,  in  arcejithuj  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwui/s  do  so  with  the  nnderstandiny  that  the  folloieiiig  eoiidi- 
tioivs  arc  to  be  obscrred :  (i)  ii'hai  a  mauiiseript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  iiiannscripl  or  ani/  ahstrarj.  tliercof  rnnst  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  uidess  we  are  specialli/  notified 
of  the  fart  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ?ts  ;  (2)  arcipted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cnffar/enicnts  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  compiled  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanijiiig  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  piU 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  (Teditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  thii  joiimcd,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  ony  correspondince  concemiruj  our 
reasons  for  declining  aii  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymoixs  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
res/Mudents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  he  answered  by 
number,  a  prinate  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author  s  name  are  treated  as  .strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiailar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  so<-ieties'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  .should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  cus  doing  them  and  ns  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  .spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  com  muni  cat  io7is  relating  to  the  busiyiess  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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CLINICAL   LECTURE 
OX  A  CASE   OF  TABES   DOKSALIS, 

WITH  GASTRIC   SYMPTOMS  AXD  CHANGES  IX  THE  BONES, 

March  4,  1891. 

By   R.   L.   MacDONXELL,    B.  A.,    M.  D.. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLIXICAX   MEDICINE   IS   MCGILL   UUITERSITT  : 
PHYSICIAN   TO  THE  MOXTREAI.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  case  at  present  under  ob- 
servation in  the  medical  wards  is  that*  of  Isabella  T.,  aged 
forty-six.  On  her  admission  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  thought 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  hysterical  vomiting,  but  further 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  gastric  disturbance  is 
onlv  one  of  the  many  symptoms  which  go  to  make  the  dis- 
ease we  call  locomotor  ataxia.  Her  history,  as  given  in  the 
hospital  case-book,  is  as  follows :  I.  T.  was  admitted  into 
my  wards  on  December  12,  1889 — about  fifteen  months  ago. 
She  had  the  appearance  of  being  older  than  fifty,  but  she 
says  that  menstruation  ceased  but  a  few  months  since.  She 
was  very  anaemic  on  admission,  and  it  was  then  noted  that 
the  pupils  were  of  unequal  size  and  fixed,  and  reacted  to 
neither  light  nor  accommodation.  Her  object  in  coming  was 
to  obtain  relief  from  an  attack  of  severe  vomiting,  with 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  was  said  to  have  be- 
gun three  days  previously  and  to  have  been  very  severe. 

The  diagnoses  taken  into  consideration  at  this  point 
in  the  history  were  alcoholic  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer,  gastric 
cancer,  and  hysterical  vomiting. 

At  first  we  suspected  alcohol  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  habitual  use  either  in 
the  patient's  face  or  in  the  appearance  of  her  tongue,  though 
her  manner  was  decidedly  strange  and  she  was  easily  ex- 
cited. We  excluded  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  (1) 
from  the  fact  that  food  seemed  to  have  no  influence  over 
the  pain  or  the  vomiting.  In  the  attacks  of  vomiting  which 
were  observed  the  act  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
taking  of  food.  When  the  act  began  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  came  up  at  once,  followed  by  mucus,  and  the  at- 
tack ended  in  distressing  retching.  (2)  There  was  never 
any  hajmatemesis,  or  local  tenderness,  or  palpable  tumor. 
(3)  The  positive  eWdence  of  a  neurotic  origin  for  the  vom- 
iting was  strong.  She  was  during  her  stay  in  an  excited 
state,  constantly  throwing  herself  about  her  bed,  and  in 
conversation  she  appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  her  illness. 

Hysterical  vomiting  was  more  than  suspected,  and  we 
felt  more  certain  of  this  when  the  symptom  ceased  without 
treatment  and  she  was  able  to  return  at  once  without  any 
discomfort  to  ordinary  diet.  After  five  days  in  the  wards 
the  vomiting  entirely  ceased. 

One  other  symptom  of  importance  was  present — viz., 
retention  of  urine — which  lasted  for  the  period  during 
which  the  vomiting  was  at  its  worst.  This  symptom  admits 
of  two  interpretations  :  1.  Retention  of  urine  is  common  in 
the  hysterical.  2.  Retention  is  often  the  result  of  spinal 
injury  and  spinal  disease,  and  the  fact  of  its  occurring  at 


the  time  that  the  vomiting  was  at  its  height  we  can  now 
look  upon  as  possibly  having  some  significance. 

After  a  stay  in  hospital  of  twenty-one  days,  she  returned 
to  her  situation  as  a  cook,  apparently  quite  well. 

She  next  appeared  at  the  hospital  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1890,  and  remained  for  a  week.  There  was  again  severe 
vomiting.  She  told  us  that  during  the  two  months  she  had 
been  out  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  work,  but  that 
she  had  not  been  ill  and  had  not  had  to  remain  in  bed  at 
all.  There  were  no  stomach  symptoms  until  a  week  ago, 
and  her  appetite  was  remarkably  good.  On  the  11th  of 
March — i.  e.,  three  days  before  admission — she  was  seized 
with  severe  vomiting  and  brought  up  a  large  quantity  of 
bile  and  mucus,  and,  later  on  in  the  day,  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  was  ejected,  which,  she  said,  was  of  a  dark-brown 
color.     She  has  never  vomited  blood  since. 

She  was  still  very  nervous  and  excitable  and  complained 
of  pain.  She  had  not  lost  weight  during  the  preceding 
three  months — a  strong  point  against  the  diagnosis  of 
structural  disease  in  the  stomach.  We  failed  to  find  any 
other  evidences  of  disease. 

At  the  base  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  there  was  dull- 
ness on  percussion,  the  breath  sounds  were  almost  absent, 
and  vocal  resonance  was  diminished.  Vomiting  again  en- 
tirely ceased  in  five  days,  and  she  was  discharged  on  the 
seventh  day. 

At  the  time  of  these  two  admissions  nervous  vomiting, 
or  what  is  called  hysterical  vomiting,  constituted  the  diag- 
nosis. Tabes  dorsalis  did  not  come  into  consideration  at 
all.  I  remember  being  puzzled  over  the  condition  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  them  might  have 
led  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  nex-t  appearance  of  our  patient  at  the  hospital  door 
was  on  the  9th  of  February  last,  when  she  arrived  with  the 
same  old  symptoms — severe  vomiting.  I  must  do  her  the 
credit  to  say  that  her  past  history,  as  given  by  her  afresh 
to  Dr.  Smith,  my  house  physician,  tallied  closely  with  that 
previously  on  record,  especially  as  regarded  the  attacks  of 
vomiting  and  the  one  attack  of  haematemesis. 

She  was  irritable  and  restless,  and  again  her  manner 
suggested  hysteria.  No  e%adence  of  gastric  disease  could 
be  discovered.     There  was  no  retention  of  urine. 

She  was  now  quite  unable  to  walk  unaided.  I  confess 
that  I  fell  in  with  the  general  opinion,  and  without  due  care 
regarded  the  case  as  a  simple  neurosis  of  the  .stomach. 

There  w  as  no  history  of  alcoholism  or  of  syphilis. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed  without  any  special  treat- 
merit  the  attacks  passed  oflf. 

On  the  13th  of  last  month  I  decided  to  examine  her 
before  the  class,  and  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  at  length.  In 
order  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  any  loss  of  weight  had 
occurred,  I  asked  the  nurse  to  take  her  down  to  be  weighed, 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  stand  up. 
In  getting  her  to  this  theatre  I  offered  her  my  arm,  think- 
ing that  I  could  humor  her  into  walking,  for  I  was  then  still 
under  the  impression  that  she  could  walk  if  she  wished. 
She  walked  with  me  but  a  few  paces  and  then  sank  on  the 
floor  quite  suddenly,  but  immediately  she  picked  herself  up 
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and  Htt(>iii|)ti><]  to  j;ii  on.  It  whs  tlioKc  few  pHccs  wliicli  led 
lilt'  to  wlmt  !  coiiccivi'  to  l)c  tlic  correct  <lijii;iioNiH.  Tlic 
feet  wi'ro  rlcMitcd  in  I  lie  in.iMiicr  |itciili.'ir  !<>  tliosc  nffocti'(l 
with  tiilx's  dorsalis.  An  rxiilaniition  of  tlic  nilu-r  symptoms 
at  onci«  sutjtjcstcd  itscU',  and  \\v  proceeded  to  look  into  the 
cnse.  witli  a  vi<'\v  of  testini;  wlu'ther  tahes  could  account  for 
('VerythiiiLj — with  what  success  I  leave  von  to  jinl;;e. 

hoes  any  cause  of  locomotor  ataxv  exists  ^'ol|  are 
proiialily  awHre  that  the  i;reat  cause  of  tahi's  dorsalis  is 
syphilis — to  what  extent  authors  ilitTer,  hut  it  is  pndiaMy 
true  that  a  syphilitic  history  exists  in  two  thirds  of  all  cases 
met  with. 

The  condition  of  her  eves  alTords  evidence  of  syphilis 
almost  conchisive.  1  >r.  .1.  .1.  (Jardncr,  the  assiHtant  oph- 
thalmic surLTcon  id'  this  hospital,  has  interested  himself 
Ufreatly  in  the  case,  and  this  is  his  report  which  1  reail  to 
you  : 

"  1  can  not  f;et  a  very  clear  history  oi  failure  of  vision, 
as  she  never  know  that  the  left  eye  was  worse  than  the  ri<;ht. 
Tliinks  that  hoth  failed  three  years  ago. 

"  L.  V.  =  Hnsjers  1  foot,  not  improved. 

"  Riiiht  pu])il  =  5  to  5-5  mm.  ;  no  reaction  to  lif^-ht  or 
accommodation. 

"  Lens  and  other  media  clear.  Optic  disc  looks  like 
commencinc;  irray  de<>"eneration.     Vessels  small. 

"  Left  pupil  0  to  7  mm. ;  no  reaction  to  light  or  accom- 
modation. 

"  There  is  an  absence  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  with 
an  adhesion  to  the  lens  capsule  which  looks  like  an  ab- 
sorbed gumma.  There  are  numerous  opacities  in  the  lens 
more  toward  the  periphery.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows 
most  extensive  old-standing  chorioiditis  more  central,  and 
also  optic  atrophy.  The  condition  of  the  chorioid,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  iris,  would  almost  warrant  one 
in  saying  that  they  were  of  syphilitic  origin." 

In  most  cases  of  tabes  with  a  syphilitic  history  it  has 
been  remarked  that  other  syphilitic  manifestations  are  often 
absent,  and  that  symptoms — such  as  marked  skin  affections, 
periosteal  gummata,  etc. — are  generally  absent.  In  women, 
too,  syphilis  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  tabes  dorsalis 
than  in  men. 

Are  the  Symptoms  of  Tabes  Dorsalis  Present  ? — I  am 
not  here  to  lecture  upon  tabes  dorsalis,  but  you  must  be  re- 
minded of  the  manifold  symptoms  which  make  up  this  ex- 
traordinary disease,  which  are  commonly  classed  as  motor, 
reflex,  and  sensory.  There  are  two,  which  usually  precede 
all  the  others ;  these  are  pains  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  lightning  "  pains,  and  absence  of  knee-jerk.  So  that  a 
patient  ipay  have  undoubted  tabes  dorsalis  without  present- 
ing any  of  the  striking  symptoms  with  which  other  cases 
have  rendered  you  quite  familiar. 

Motor  Symptoms. — Is  there  inco-ordination  ]  "When  she 
stands  erect,  with  the  feet  together,  the  body  sways  from 
side  to  side.  When  the  eyes  are  closed  she  falls.  In  walk- 
ing about  the  arena  she  invariably  moves  from  one  support 
to  another,  and  in  the  wards  she  touches  the  ends  of  the 
beds  as  she  goes  up  and  down.  The  feet  are  not  now  lifted 
high,  as  they  were  the  first  day  I  noticed  the  defect.     She 


can  not  turn  about  without  falling.  When  aHKiste<l,  even 
l>y  a  linger,  she  can  walk  fairly  well,  liut  her  eyes  are  fixeil 
on  the  ground  and  there  is  a  teiidcniy  to  put  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other. 

No  inco-onlination  <if  the  upper  extremities  has  heen 
detected. 

ScuHory  Sym/itDiiin. — All  through  the  illnestt  there  Iuih 
been  some  complaint  of  pain,  generally  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  it  was  said  to  he  very  severe.  At  present  she  c<)mplain8 
of  pains  in  her  legs  shooting  into  her  feet.  I  can  not  make 
up  niy  mind  as  to  w)i(!ther  tliese  are  really  worthy  of  being 
•  lesignated  true  lighttiing  j)ains.  Tliey  may  not  Ik;  well 
developed,  hut  we  can  not  g(;t  over  the  fhri  that  she  has 
pcrsiHtentlv  coMi])laitied  of  severe  pain  ever  since  she  came 
under  our  notice.  We  must  reniendter  that  the  pains  of 
tabes  dorsalis  are  often  indetinito,  and,  though  lightning 
pains  are  characteristic  and  constitute  the  most  common 
form  of  pain,  yet  the  pains  of  tabes  dorsalis  are  sometimes 
of  a  different  (diaracter.  Sometimes  they  may  be  burning, 
or  they  may  show  themselves  by  tenderness  r»f  the  skin,  or 
by  tearing  and  gnawing  sensations.  Dull  pains,  like  those 
of  rlieumati.sm,  are  not  uncommon.  Our  patient  has  never 
suffered  from  girdle  pains. 

The  disturbances  of  the  sensation  of  the  skin  commonly 
present  in  tabes  dorsalis  are  here  noticed.  Sensation  in  the 
skin  of  the  legs  is  decidedly  impaired.  Transference  of 
sensation  is  probably  interfered  with.  A  cold  body  ap{)Iied 
to  both  legs  and  feet  is  said  to  feel  like  the  prick  of  a 
needle,  while  the  same  body  (iced  water  in  a  test  tube)  ap- 
plied to  the  body  produces  a  sensation  of  cold. 

The  plantar  reflex  is  decidedly  impaired,  but  not  entirely 
abolished.  The  epigastric  reflex  is  normal,  the  knee-jerk  is 
entirely  lost.  You  know  that  this  is  the  earliest  and  most, 
constant  symptom  of  tabes. 

JSye  Sympto?ns. — In  four  fifths  of  the  cases  of  true 
tabes  the  reflex  action  of  the  iris  to  light  is  lost  (Gowers). 
In  most  of  these  the  contraction  on  accommodation  is  pre- 
served. Here  there  is  reaction  neither  to  light  nor  to  ac- 
commodation. The  pupils  are  large ;  the  left  pupil  is  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  shape,  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
right.  There  is  no  paralysis  of  the  external  ocular  muscles. 
The  lesions  described  in  Dr.  Gardner's  report  point  more  to 
past  syphilitic  disease  than  to  the  changes  brought  about 
by  locomotor  ataxy. 

Action  of  the  Sphincters. — In  the  previous  attacks  of 
vomiting,  retention  of  urine  was  noted  and  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  hysterical  influences.  It  seems  more  reason- 
able, in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  case,  to 
ascribe  this  symptom  to  a  spinal  cause,  since  we  know  that 
in  tabes  there  is  frequently  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  bladder,  one  form  of  which  is  manifested  by  imperfect 
emptying  of  the  organ.  Absolute  retention  is  sometimes 
present.  It  is  significant  that  the  retention  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  the  attacks  of  vomiting. 

The  action  of  the  sphincter  ani  has  always  been  well 
performed. 

Vaso-motor  and   Trophic  Disturbances. — Xot  the  least 

interesting  features  of  this  case  are  the  changes  in  the  bones. 

Changes  in  nutrition  of  the  joints  and  of  bone  itself 
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liave  latelv  attracted  attention.  They  are  not  common,  but, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  may  escape  notice,  it  is  probable 
that  they  exist  in  many  more  cases  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. One  of  these  changes  is  hrittleness  of  the  bones,  so 
that  fracture  occurs  after  very  slight  violence,  and  not  only 
is  the  bone  brittle,  but  it  unites  with  an  extraordinary  out- 
put of  callus.  Now,  in  this  case  there  is  evidence  of  a 
fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle.  Last  June  she 
fell  down  stairs  and  sustained  this  fracture.  There  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary  about  an  old  woman's  tumbling 
down  stairs  and  breaking  her  collar  bone.  Large  numbers 
do  that  without  having  the  fact  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  locomotor  ataxia.  But  the  point  of  interest 
about  this  clavicle  lies  in  the  extraordinary  amount  of  callus 


commonly  described.     For  a  description  of  these   I  must 
refer  you  to  treatises  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  bone  changes 
of  tabes  dorsalis  is  the  alteration  of  nutrition  which  follows 
even  very  slight  injuries.  Nowj  if  you  look  closely  at  this 
woman's  left  foot  you  will  see  a  most  distinct  elevation  on  its 
inner  side  at  the  articulation  of  the  tarsus  and  the  metatar- 
sus. The  enlargement  involves  the  internal  cuneiform  bone, 
and  not  only  forms  an  unsightly  protuberance  at  the  side  of 
the  foot,  but  widens  in  a  marked  degree  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
especially  when  we  look  at  it  from  below.  The  whole  foot 
is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wider  than  its  fellow.  The  amount 
of  bone  thrown  out  is  extraordinary,  and  by  her  account 
the  injury  from  which  it  arises  was  very  trivial.     This  in- 


there  now.  You  know  that  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  there 
is  usually  a  certain  quantity  left  after  all  the  union  is  over, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  often  riding  of  one  end  of  the  bone 
and  always  deformity  to  some  degree,  but  here  the  callus 
measures  two  inches  by  two  inches  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  surgeon  who  was  called  in  kept  her  two  weeks 
on  her  back,  which  is  an  effectual  method  of  treating  a 
fractured  collar  bone.  I  might  add  that,  although  falling 
down  stairs  sounds  seriously,  yet  the  amount  of  violence 
must  have  been  very  trifling,  for  she  tells  us  that  she  picked 
herself  up  again,  resumed  work,  and  did  not  perceive  until 
the  next  day  that  something  was  wrong  with  her  shoulder. 
No  pain  was  at  any  time  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

We  have-not  perceived  any  of  the  changes  in  the  joints 


ordinate  activity  of  bone  formation  is  characteristic  of  tabes 
dorsalis.  You  will  find  in  Gowers's  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  a  plate  representing  an  enormous  swelling  of  the 
parts  about  the  elbow  which  followed  a  fall  upon  that  joint 
that  resulted  in  the  fracture  of  the  olecranon  and  the  con- 
dyle. 

You  will  also  see  in  that  valuable  treatise  a  representa- 
tion of  a  radius  and  ulna  reproduced  from  Charcot's  work, 
in  which  there  is  an  excessive  formation  of  callus  after  so- 
called  "spontaneous"  fracture  of  the  ulna  and  radius. 

The  foot  resembles  that  described  by  Fore  as  the  '•  ta- 
betic foot."  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  his 
original  description,  which  is  in  the  Revue  de  medecine  for 
1884,  but  it  appears  from  others  who  have  quoted  him  that 
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tlu>  k(>-chIU'(1  Inliclli-  foot  is  |tnMlii«t'(l  l»y  •liiin^'cs  in  the 
tarsiil  lioiM's  Mini  ;nrn'iilarK>iis  wliidi  iiiiiy  ciiiisf  llic  In..!  to 
lu>('<iiii(>  tlat,  with  II  |»i<ijrctiiiii  iiiwiinl  <>r  luifkwiini  nf  the 
tarsK  iiM'tatnrsjil  niliciilalinii  iitnl  of  tin-  liirsal  Iioiich. 

TIh'  I'l'iH's  III'  llir  liaml  liaw  iiii»ifr;;oiu'  a  cliaiiifc  wliicli 
lias  lia<l  tlif  clTf'l  of  makiiii,'  llic  liiiufrrs  iiiiiisiially  \\'n\r. 
Tills  iiiav  iml  lie  llif  nsiilt  of  disease,  l»ii(,  taken  aloiiir  willi 
the  other  mure  e\i(lenl  lioiu-  ehatiifes,  il  is  not  uiiwiulliy  of 
notice. 

W  hen  I  >r.  Stewart  was  examinini;-  the  patieiil  wllh  me  a 
few  <lavs  a;;o  he  drew  my  attention  to  another  nsseotis 
,.|„i„,ri. — iianielv,  an  enlaii,»'nient  of  the  malar  hone,  which 
makes  tlu'  left  side  of  the  facesomnch  laiix<'r  than  I  he  iii,dit 
tliat  the  asvmmetry  is  ptTceptihle  at  a  little  distance.  'I'liere 
is  no  history  of  injury.  I'ossihly  some  sliirht  knock  may 
have  l>t'en  received  and  for^-otten.  Il  is  much  more  pndm- 
hle  that  there  may  have  heeri  tiojiliic  clian<i^es  aireetinf;  the 
distrihution  of  the  tifth  nerve.  Since  this  ease  came  under 
«d)servation  my  eye  was  caui,dit  hy  an  .article  reproduced  in 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal  fi-om  the  J^kUubim/h  Medi- 
cal Journah  i»  which  a  form  of  overji^rowth  of  the  skull  fol 
lowinij  the  distrihution  of  the  fiftli  nerve  is  descrihed  hy 
Mr.  'Ihomson.  lie  exhihited  a  skull  to  the  mend)ers  of  the 
Modico-chiruviiical  Society  of  Hdinhurirh  in  which  the  hones 
of  the  left  side  were  much  hypertrophied,  some  to  a  ji^rcater 
extcMit  than  others.  The  zygoma  and  the  malar  hone  were 
specially  atfected  and  presented  a  nodular  and  bossy  thick- 
ening of  tlicir  surfaces.  These  changes  were  evidently  the 
result  of  a  trophoneurosis  affecting  the  fifth  nerve.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  clinical  history  was  given,  but  I  should  think  it 
not  improbable  that  a  similar  state  of  atfairs  might  exist  in 
the  case  we  are  now  considering. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  tliese  bone  changes 
is  the  period  of  their  occurrence.  They  were  not  there  last 
year ;  we  had  then  nothing  but  the  vomiting,  the  retention 
of  urine  (if  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  symptom),  and,  no 
doubt,  the  loss  of  knee-jerk,  though  it  was  not  looked  for,  I 
am  sorry  to  acknowledge.  Now,  we  are  at  the  stage  of  pro- 
nounced ataxia.  The  bone  affections  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  prodromic  stage  and  the  stage  of  actual  inco-or- 
dination,  exactly  as  Charcot  describes : 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  arthropathy  in  question  is  always 
an  early  phenomenon — that  is,  a  phenomenon  of  the  initial 
period  of  the  spinal  disease.  To  be  more  precise  I  will  say, 
in  the  natural  evolution  of  the  disease,  it  occurs,  generally, 
at  all  events,  at  an  intermediate  epoch  between  the  period 
termed  prodromic  and  the  period  of  inco-ordination.  Tf 
the  affection  appears  at  a  late  period  it  will  be  in  the  uppei- 
extremity — in  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist."  * 

Visceral  Changes. — Could  these  attacks  of  vomiting  we 
have  witnessed  be  interpreted  as  being  (/astric  crises  ?  The 
stomach,  undoubtedly,  is  the  most  common  seat  of  such  vis- 
ceral manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  attack  is  described 
(I  take  the  words  from  Gowers)  as  consisting  of  severe  pain, 
felt  in  the  epigastrium  and  also  in  the  back.  The  pain  is 
accompanied   by  vomiting   with   or  without  nausea.     The 

*  Charcot.    On  Dkcasix  of  the  Nervous  Si/sfeni.    The  New  Sydenham 
Society,  p.  50,  1881. 


vomiting  is  often  ineessatit,  and  is  at  first  of  food,  then  of 
clcai'  liijiiid,  which  iiiav  lie  \erv  aluindant  ;  ultimately  hile 
is  vdjiiited  and  sometimes  hloud.  ^'uu  will  rememher  that 
there  was  a  history  of  hlood  in  the  vomit.  I  shall  allude  to 
InematemesiH  in  gastric  crisis  later  un  in  connection  with  an- 
other case.  Such  attacks  last  hours  or  days,  then  subside 
I')  iiciirin  a  few  weeks,  hut  during  the  interval  the  fiinc.tionH 
of  llic  stomiich  are  normally  carried  on.  Now,  this  is  ex 
actU  what  we  noticed  in  our  ease  here.  The  attack 
ended  alinipllv  and  iheie  was  a  sudden  demand  for  solid 
food,  (if  which  she  partook  freelv  without  any  |iaiii  or  dis- 
comfort. 

77/c  Didf/uosin  of  I'reataxic  TahcH. — Wln'U  a  cas(!  of 
tahes  ilorsalis  matiifests  itself  first  by  gastric  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  readily  made.  I'rohahly,  if 
we  had  liecn  nxire  careful  this  time  last  year,  the  spinal 
disease  might  imt  have  escaped  notice,  hut  one  can  hardly 
go  through  life  suspecting  every  one  whose  stomach  is  out 
of  order  of  being  the  suhj(!ct  of  tahes.  Even  good  Ho- 
mer sometimes  nods,  and  Charcot  himself,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  almo.st  all  our  knowledge  of  these  visceral 
manifestations,  owns  up  to  having  failed  on  several  occa- 
sions to  recognize  the  true  cause  <jf  the  vomiting. 

The  following  history  serves  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  difficulties  of  diagnosticating  the  tabes  in  tlie  pre- 
ataxic  stage  : 

John  !).,  aged  tiiirty-nine.  came  under  my  notice  on  the  28tli 
of  June,  188:3,  when,  as  assistant  physician,  I  was  iti  charge  of 
the  medical  out-patients.  lie  was  a  day  laborer  and  had  been 
very  intemperate.  Five  weeks  previously  he  had  had  an  attack 
of  vomiting  of  blood,  having  sutlered  from  nausea  and  distress 
after  food  for  some  months.  After  the  attack  of  hajinatemesis 
he  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  vomiting  almost  daily.  Shortly 
after  lie  had  been  entered  on  the  books  I  saw  him  in  one  of 
these  attacks,  and  I  was  impressed  with  its  severity.  There 
was  then  no  diagnosis  of  tabes.  The  liver  was  made  out  to  be 
small,  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  history  of  alcoholism, 
gastric  disturbance,  ha;materaesis,  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
led  me  into  a  (probably)  incorrect  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  Accordingly,  regarding  the  acute  gastric  symptoms  as 
being  due  to  portal  obstruction,  I  gave  him  a  good  do.se  of 
Eptom  sidts  and  prescribed  an  acid  and  (juinine  mixture,  which, 
diagnosis  or  no  diagnosis,  so  relieved  him  that  he  did  not  return 
to  the  ho.«i)ital  for  three  months.  At  the  second  visit  he  was 
suffering  from  the  same  symptoms,  entei'ed  in  my  notes  as 
"vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  weakness."  "While  he  was 
speaking  to  me  in  the  outpatient  room,  Dr.  Finley,  who  was 
then  a  hou.se  physician,  drew  my  attention  to  the  condition  of 
his  pupils,  wliicb  were  both  contracted,  but  one  smaller  than 
the  other.  We  then  found  the  knee-jerk  absent.  Tliere  was 
no  ataxia.  He  ctnild  stand  all  the  usual  test.s,  even  to  walking 
down  stairs  backward.  We  persuaded  him  to  become  an  in- 
patient, and  he  remained  in  the  wards  from  the  9th  of  October 
to  the  1st  of  November,  1883.  During  that  time  no  ataxia  was 
discovered,  but  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  legs, 
which  was  starting  in  character,  not  very  severe,  worse  at 
night,  and  at  times  entirely  absent.  He  compiained  also  of  a 
pain  of  a  constricting  kind  around  the  chest. 

The  pupils  were  sluggish  to  light,  though  quite  active  to  ac- 
commodation. The  optic  nerves  were  nearly  normal,  but  both 
a  little  pale  and  of  somewhat  turbid  appearance.  This  condi- 
tion was  specially  well  marked  in  the  left  eye. 
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Now.  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  interpretation  can  he 
put  upon  these  .syniptoui.s.  The  symptom  on  which  most 
reliance  can  be  phiced  is  tlie  loss  of  knee-jerk,  ahoiit  which 
one  could  scarcely  he  mistaken,  and  tiiis  symptom  persisted 
throuffhout. 

Tlie  alleged  occurrence  of  hainiatemesis  in  both  these 
cases  is  noteworthy.  The  vomitin<;of  blood  has  been  noted 
in  cases  of  gastric  crisis  from  tabes,  so  that  possibly  we 
may  account  for  its  presence  in  that  way,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  a  history  of  blood  vomiting  must  be 
well  supported  before  it  can  be  accepted,  and  in  both  these 
cases  the  evidence,  being  uncorroborated,  is  very  weak. 


(L'^riofinul   Communitations. 


I.MMUNITY   THROUGH   DYNAMIC    INHIBITION. 

By  WILLIAM    MOOK,    M.  D. 

In  the  whole  field  of  medical  science  there  is  hardly  a 
subject  whicli  has  so  obstinately  surrounded  itself  witli  a 
dense  cloud  of  mystery  as  has  the  phenomenon  of  immu- 
nity occurring  after  certain  diseases  —  the  self-protecting 
diseases  against  a  renewed  attack  of  the  same  kind,  also 
after  vaccination  in  regard  to  variola,  and  of  the  surprising 
natural  immunity  with  which  are  endowed  certain  species 
of  animals,  some  races  of  humanity,  and  single  individuals 
of  one  race  against  various  atiections.  Closely  related  to 
this  subject  is  the  question  of  the  modus  operaiidi  of  pre- 
ventive inoculations.  Pathological  and  natural  immunity 
bearing  su<*h  striking  resemblance  in  their  effects  must  have 
a  similar  causation.  Explaining  properly  the  one,  we  also 
may  understand  the  other.  Our  first  aim,  therefore,  will 
be  to  seek  an  understanding  of  the  pathologically  acquired 
immunity. 

An  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  depending  on  a  patho- 
logical process  involves,  in  the  first  place,  the  establishing 
of  the  cause  of  this  pathological  process.  Above  all,  the 
question  arises :  Are  the  self-protecting  diseases  due  to  the 
action  of  bacteria  \  Are  they  microbian  affections  ?  For 
the  greater  part  of  them  a  microbian  origin  has  not  been 
proved  as  yet,  still  we  are  fully  justified — nay,  obliged — to 
consider  this  supposition  a  fact,  and  this  for  the  follow- 
ing reason :  We  see  that  a  group  of  phenomena  belongs 
equally  to  variola,  scarlatina,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.  Neither  of  them  can  become  chronic ;  they  all  reach 
in  their  evolution  a  climax  and  then  gradually  abate.  We 
also  see  that  their  respective  viruses  are  capable  of  being 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by  the  way  of  the 
respiratory  or  digestive  tract,  or  through  direct  blood-infec- 
tion, or  are  liable  to  attack  many  persons  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  place,  thus  pointing  to  a  common  special  cause. 
These  diseases  also  present  in  common  the  phenomenon  of 
giving  immunity  to  those  once  having  been  afflicted  by 
them  to  a  subsequent  attack  of  the  same  kind.  Having 
such  highly  characteristic  features  in  common,  we  must  as- 
sume a  similar  pathogenic  cause  to  underlie  their  evolution. 


This  pathogenic  cause  must  be  either  an  organic  living 
germ  or  an  organic  lifeless  substance — an  organic  poison — 
or  some  inorganic  mineral  or  chemical  agent.  If  we  can  trace 
back  the  evolution  of  one  of  these  maladies  to  either  of  the 
three  kinds  of  viruses,  we  have  to  assume  for  the  rest  of 
them  a  similar  causation.  Eberth  *  in  1880  discovered  a 
bacillus  which  he  found  only  in  tissues  taken  from  individ- 
uals that  died  from  typhoid  fever.  Even  in  affections  ac- 
companied by  extensive  intestinal  ulcerations,  but  which 
were  not  cases  of  typh.  abd.,  this  bacillus  could  not  be  de- 
tected. Friedliinder  and  Meyer  f  found  the  same  bacillus 
out  of  twenty-two  cases  eighteen  times ;  (iaffkey,  \  out  of 
tweftty-four  cases,  twenty-two  times.  This  latter  investiga- 
tor has  also  shown  that  these  bacteria  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species  of  micro-organisms  by  their 
characteristic  growth  uj)on  the  surface  of  sterilized,  steamed 
potato ;  to  the  unaided  eye  wholly  invisible  moist  cultures 
upon  the  surface  of  the  potato  entirely  devoid  of  odor. 
Eugen  P'raenkel  and  Simmonds*  obtained  twenty-five  pure 
cultures  of  this  bacillus  from  typh.  abd.  spleens  out  of 
twenty-nine  cases.  They  also  were  able  to  obtain  symptoms 
and  pathological  changes  similar  to  those  observed  in  typhoid 
fever  of  man  by  injecting  cultures  of  this  bacillus,  especially 
into  the  aural  vein  and  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits. 
The  important  symptoms  consisted  in  great  weakness  and 
noticeable  tardiness  in  the  movements,  loss  of  appetite,  with 
many  of  the  animals  diarrhreic  discharges ;  death  mostly 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Those  that  survived 
the  infection  showed  marked  emaciation  coming  on  rapidly. 
The  pathological  changes  found  at  the  dissection  of  the 
dead  animals  were  highly  typical  and  congruent :  Fresh 
tumor  of  spleen,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  intense  swell- 
ing of  the  intestinal  follicles,  especially  of  Peyer's  patches, 
haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
small  intestines,  also  parenchymatous  swelling  of  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys.  The  bacilli  used  for  the  experiments  were 
refound  in  the  organs  of  the  animals  experimented  upon  by 
the  microscope  and  through  cultures.  It  also  was  an  im- 
portant feature  that  animals  who  survived  one  infection  be- 
came refractor}"  to  a  new  infection.  Similar  results  as  to 
symptoms  and  pathological  changes  by  animal  experiments 
were  obtained  by  A.  Frankel,  |(  Karl  Seitz,-^  Cygnaeus,  ^ 
Vaughan  and  Novy,|  and  others.  The  pathogenic  relation 
of  this  germ  to  typhoid  fever  can  therefore  not  be  doubted, 
and  its  name  —  "  Bacillus  typhi  abdominalts  "  —  is  well 
founded. 

Not  taking  into  account  the  contentions  of  different  in- 
vestigators I  of  having  discovered  the  special  germs  of  other 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  1880,  Bd.  Ixxxi. 

f  W.  Meyer,  Unfernnchitmjcn  i/f/'r  ilen  Bacillus  dcs  AlidominaltyphuSy 
Berlin,  1881.  C.  Friedliinder,  Xoliz  iiber  Tvphuslnuillen,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
ruond's  Archiv,  1881. 

X  Mittheil.  aiis  detn  kaherl.  Gesundheit.samfe,  Berlin,  1884. 

*  Die  'itiol.  Bedentung  d.  T;iphmbacUlu.s,  Hamburp:  u.  Leipzig,  1886. 
II  Centralhlattf.  Bad.  u.  Parasitenkuude,  1887,  Bd.  i. 

^  Bactcriolof/ischc  Stndien  zur  Ti/plaui  Aetiolorjie,  Miinchtn.  1886. 
()  Ziegler's  BiitriUje  zur  Anat.  a.  ullgein.  Pathol.,  Bd.  vii. 
X  Medic<d  Ncit-s,  1888. 

J  Doniingos  Freire,  Dodrinc  microhienne  dc  la  ferrc  janue,  etc.  Rio 
de  Jiiiieiro,   1885  (yellow  fever).     Keber,   Virchow's  ^-IrcA.,  .\lii,  1868 ; 
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Nflf-|in>tr<'tiiii;  'mfrrtiouH  disi'jisi's,  ««•  rcitsoimMy  ••nii  coii- 
sitltT  tlifsf  latfrr  as  iH'iiii;  raustMl  l)y  hactcria.  'I'luTclort! 
tlif  plniioinciinii  of  imiminity,  lM>tli  "f  tlir  iialiiial  uii'l  Hc- 
♦jiiirt'il  «>ru',  must  Ik'  in  roiiin-rtinii  with  sdiiic  liidlojiioil  law 
juTtaiiiinLT  <>n  <>ii»'  Niilc  to  \\w  liviiit;  or^^aiiisiii,  on  tin-  otlior 
Hi(lt«  to  tlu'sf  mil  ro-or;;aiiisMis  in  common.  Uffoic  ininj^iiijf 
forward  a  lu-w  oxpiaiiation  of  iinmiinity.  permit  me  lo  rc- 
capitulati'  shortly  tin-  oilier  theories  in  vo^iie  reffanliiii^ 
tliis  suhjeet.  ami  let  us  see  wliether  they  <'an  he  aeee|ite<l  as 
pro|)er  solutions  of  the  immunity  prohlem. 

I'irst  we  nu-et  with  the  "  «'xhaustion  theory  "  ( I'asteiir*). 
iieeonlinij  to  wliieh  tlie  infeetinij  haet«'ria  suhtraet  from 
the  hotlv  certain  suhstances  for  their  <;rowtli  iii(lis]tensal)le, 
and  thus  K-ave  hi'hind  them  a  meilium  unfit  for  the  thrift  of 
n  new  invadinjjj  i^erm  colony  of  the  same  species.  'I'o  this 
wo  have  to  remark  :  These,  for  tlic  j^row  th  of  hacteria, 
neecssarv  suhstances  haviii<r  pre-existed  in  tlie  tissues  he- 
foro  tlie  infection  took  place,  must  naturally  he  normal  con- 
stituents, iuij^redients  of  the  healthy  hody.  Hut  can  we 
assume  that  the  .system,  wliich  is  able  to  re])roduce  in  a 
comparatively  sliort  time  such  lijreat  (piantities  of  hlood  lost 
hv  iKcmorrhau'e,  sliouhl  he  incapal)le  to  reslort'  to  its  house- 
hold materials  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  l)y  i!;erm  life  \ 
Chauvoau  f  raised  an  excellent  argument  against  this  "  ex- 
haustion theory."  "  Having  practiced,"  says  this  eminent 
scientist,  "  comparative  inoculations  with  small  and  great 
quantities  of  the  infectious  agent  [Bacillus  anthracits),  both 
on  Algerian  sheep  endowed  with  natural  immunity  and  on 
such  whose  immunity  had  been  strengthened  by  a  single 
or  by  several  preventive  inoculations,  I  demonstrated  that 
there  was  much  more  chance  to  produce  the  complete — i.  c, 
mortal — anthrax  with  inoculations  whicdi  introduce  into  the 
organism  at  once  a  great  number  of  infecting  agents.  How 
can  we  properly  relate  this  fact  to  the  exhaustion  theoiy  ? 
How  should  an  organism,  having  been  deprived  by  previous 
inoculations  of  certain  for  the  proliferation  of  anthrax 
bacilli  necessary  substances,  be  a  more  suitable  soil  for  a 
new  pullulation  of  this  infecting  agent  if  introduced  in  a 
large  quantity,  as  when  reduced  to  a  minimum  ?  If  the 
poverty  of  the  terrain  is  an  ©"bstacle  to  the  culture,  should 
this  cause  of  sterility  not  manifest  itself  with  the  greater 
evidence,  the  more  germs  are  given  to  this  terrain  to  make 
them  proliferate  ?  "  Chauveau,  by  numerous  experiments, 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  direct  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  the  introduced  infecting  agents  and  their  power 
to  break  the  immunity.  Grawitz  J  remarks  that  it  would 
require  to  be  explained  how  the  system,  providing  sustenance 
for  an  enormous  growth  of  virulent  bacteria  like  the  bacilli 
of  anthrax,  can  be  exhausted  by  the  moderate  vegetation  of 
the  same  virus  when  attenuated.  Bitter*  found  that  even  in 
the  case  where,  after  an  experimental  infection,  an  extensive 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  took  place,  no  spe- 
cial diminution  of  nourishing  substances  could  be  observed. 


Chauveau,   Compies  rendiis,  Ixvi  and   Ixvii  (variola). 
Ediugton,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  June  2,  1887  (scarlatina). 

*  Comptes  rendus,  1880,  vol.  xe. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xci,  18  Oct. 

X  Dubreuille,  Les  immuniies  morhidex. 

#  Zeitsvhrift  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  iv. 
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Hlood  tnktrn  from  rabbits  that  perished  from  anthrax  proved 
to  he  un  e<|uallv  good  nutrient  medium  for  the  anthrax 
germ  as  the  hlood  of  normal  rabbits.  \  drop  of  blood  of 
Hueji  an  infected  aiiinial  w<iuld  contain,  at  tin;  moment  of  its 
being  separate<l  from  the  hrxly,  only  short  or  medium  long 
rods,  hut  after  an  hour  they  woidd  grow  into  lilaments,  and 
after  eight  to  ten  hours  the  whole  blood  drop  wouhl  be  inter 
Woven  into  a  dense  texture  of  anthrax  bacilli.  .\nalogous 
residts  were  obtained  with  the  bacilli  of  swine,  crysipelaH, 
and  littcl.  clioltrif  ijiilUntinnii.  I»itter  has  also  oljserved 
that  the  anthrax  bacilli  showed  the  same  luxuriant  growth 
in  anthrax-bouillon  and  anthrax-gelatin,  without  addition  of 
j»eptone,  as  in  analogous  substances  tak(!n  from  nortnal  rab- 
bits, and  that  the  adclition  of  peptrine  in  both  cases  did  not 
niter  the  result.  Furthermore,  the  blood  and  blood-.serum 
of  rabbits  and  of  sheep  made  immune  against  anthrax 
proved  to  be  an  e(pially  good  nutrient  soil  for  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax  as  the  blood  and  blood-serum  of  animals  sus(;epti- 
ble  to  these  germs  an<l  not  rendered  immune  j)reviously 
against  their  action,  .\nother  th(!ory  advanced  by  (chau- 
veau *  attributes  the  ac(piired  immiinity  to  substances  re- 
sidtiiig  from  the  liody-metabolism  of  the  respective  micro- 
organisms and  held  in  solution  hereafter  by  the  previously 
infected  body.  To  this  we  must  object.  Provided  the  tis- 
sues should  withhold  a  very  small  quantity  of  ptomaines  or 
other  substances  resulting  from  microbian  body-metabolism, 
the  presence  of  them  could  not  be  detrimental  to  a  renewed 
growth  of  germs  of  the  .same  species.  Else  how  could  the 
bacilli  of  tubercuh)sis  j)roliferate  in  the  lung  tissues  for  a 
period  extending  often  over  many  years  ?  Or  how  could 
the  germs  of  anthrax,  septicaemia,  etc.,  thrive  in  blood  taken 
from  animals  that  ai'c  at  the  height  of  the  infection,  whose 
blood  is  abounding  already  in  the  respective  bacteria  ? 
Sirotinin,f  by  impregnating  different  culture  soils  with  the 
products  of  different  bacteria,  has  obtained  the  following 
results  as  to  the  influence  that  the  products  of  bacterial 
body-metabolism  exert  upon  the  growth  of  the  respective 
bacteria : 

1.  Proteus  vuhjaris.  No  difference  in  growth  between 
control-plate  and  proteus-agar. 

2.  Bacillus  fluorescens  liquefaciens.  Growth  somewhat 
checked  if  old  culture  sterilized  by  heat ;  normal  growth 
if  old  culture  sterilized  by  filtration. 

3.  Bacillus  indicus  ruber.     Growth  good. 

4.  Spirillum  choleras  asiaticce.     Growth  good. 

5.  Bacillus  anthracis.     Growth  good. 

6.  Bacillus  tijphi  abdominalis  (with  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  of  peptone  and  0*1  per  cent,  of  meat-extract).  Growth 
good. 

These  data  do  not  require  a  commentary. 

We  can  raise  still  another  objection  to  Chauveau's  theo- 
ry :  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  tissues  of  animals  or  in- 
dividuals enjoying  a  natural  immunity  against  certain  dis- 
eases contain  a  bactericidal  poison.  How  could  it  be 
credible  that,  for  instance,  among  the  ovine  race  the  organ- 
ism of  the  Algerian  sheep  alone  should  produce  a  poison 
detrimental  to  invading  anthrax  bacilli  and  thus  protect  this 

*  Comjjtea  rendus,  vol.  xc. 
f  Zeitschrift  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  iV. 
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animal  ajjainst  the  action  of  these  genus,  whereas  the  Ku- 
lopean  sheep  should  be  incapable  of  producinfr  such  a  bac- 
tericidal substance  \  Adopting  Chauveau's  views  on  this 
subject,  it  would  become  our  frst  duty  to  quit  u'ith  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  A  healthy  otfspring  of  healthy  parents 
represents  the  state  of  normal  vitality.  An  addition  to  its 
organism  of  substances  capable  to  annihilate  invading  viru- 
lent germs  can  not  be  innocuous ;  the  more  so  if  we  con- 
sider that  these  foreign  substances  would  have  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  the  system  of  the  individual  to  render 
him  immune  against  variola.  A  third  theory  refers  the 
cause  of  immunity  to  a  reactive  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  special  organ  which  serves  as  nutrient  medium  for 
pathogenic  germs.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  supposition 
can  not  hold  for  the  immunity  that  follows  general  infec- 
tious diseases,  in  which  the  seat  of  infection  is  the  whole 
organism.  A  fourth  theory  pertaining  to  this  question  has 
been  advanced  by  MetschnikofE  in  connection  with  his 
teachings  of  phagocytosis,*  and  has  found  many  ardent  ad- 
herents. According  to  this  investigator,  the  acquired  im- 
munity is  due  to  an  increased  capability  of  an  intracellular 
digestion  on  the  part  of  the  phagocytes  in  regard  to  the 
ditferent  pathogenic  bacteria.  In  other  words,  the  leuco- 
cytes, having  once  digested  certain  bacteria,  acquire  an  in- 
creased appetite  and  digestive  power  for  the  same  bacteria, 
which  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  leucocytes  would  remind 
us  of  some  carnivora,  w  hich,  having  once  tasted  flesh  of 
man,  seem  to  get  a  decided  preference  for  this  noble  food. 
That  leucocytes  do  not  play  such  an  important  role  in  an- 
nihilating invading  bacteria  as  has  been  ascribed  to  them 
by  Metschnikoff,  many  investigators  have  proved  experi- 
mentally. 

Nuttall,f  repeating  Metschnikofi's  experiments  on  frogs, 
also  his  vaccination  experiments  on  rabbits'  ears  with  viru- 
lent and  attenuated  anthrax,  and  through  microscopic  ob- 
servations upon  the  warm  stage,  has  seen  numerous  bacteria 
degenerate  and  die  outside  the  leucocytes  without  coming 
even  in  contact  with  them.  Christmas-Dirkinck-Holmfeld  I 
equally  has  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  bacteria  de- 
generate outside  the  white  cells.  Grohmann.^  Xuttall.  || 
Buchner,"  Xissen,  ()  Prudden,  ^  and  Lubarsch  J  have  experi- 
mentally established  the  fact  that  blood-serum  free  from 
cells — er(/o,  w  ithout  the  interposition  of  leucocytes — has  re- 
markable bactericidal  properties.  Metschnikolfs  conten- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  germicidal  action  of  blood  is  due  to 
the  phagocytes  can  not  be  upheld.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  white  cells  digest  bacteria  already  devoid  of  vitality. 

Having  thus  found  that  none  of  the  existing  theories 

*  Arheiten  aus  dem  zoolog.  Inxf.  der  UniverK.  Wien,  1881,  Bel.  v. 
Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xcvi,  xcvii,  cvii.  cix.  BiologhchcK  Centralblaft, 
1883-1884. 

f  Zeitmhrift  f.  Hifr/.,  Bd.  iv. 

X  Fortsrhritie  d^r  JfcJUin,  1887,  Bd.  v. 

**  L'eh(r  die  Einirirkung  des  zellenfnien  BhtlpJasmax  a"f  chiiijf  pfnn.z- 
li'he  ^fiAroorpanUinen,  Dorpat,  1884. 

I  Zotsrhr.  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  iv. 

^  Ceutralblatt  f.  Bad.  u.  ParaxUenkunde,  1889. 

0  ZtiUchr.f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  vi. 
X  Med.  Rer.,  18P0,  Jan.  25. 

1  Centralblalt  f.  Ba-t.  n.  Parasitenkxmde ,  1889. 


can  account  for  the  wonderful  phencjmenon  of  natural  and 
pathologically  acquired  immunity,  we  have  to  follow  an- 
other course  of  reasoning,  which,  perhaps,  may  lead  us  to 
the  much-desired  solution  of  this  mystery.  Considering 
the  self-protecting  diseases  as  microbian  affections,  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  this  question  must  undoubtedly  be  searched 
in  the  reciprocity  of  infltie'nce  that  germs  exert  upon  the 
animal  organism,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  what  relation  to 
each  other  are  organism  and  bacteria  ''.  Why  is  it  that  at 
times  the  animal  or  human  organism,  or  a  part  of  it,  serves 
as  a  favorable  nutrient  medium  for  bacteria  and  at  others 
not  ]  Are  tissues  that  promote  the  growth  of  germs  chem- 
ically of  a  different  composition  than  tissues  that  check  mi- 
crobian life  i  Taking  into  consideration  what  a  great  va- 
riety of  substances  can  serve  as  nutrient  soil  to  bacteria 
outside  the  living  organism — gelatin,  bouillon,  agar-agar, 
blood-serum,  potato,  etc. — it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the 
thrift  of  the  different  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  dif- 
ferent animal  species  and  human  races  does  not  depend  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  these  media.  The  blood  and 
tissues  of  the  Algerian  sheep  do  not  differ  so  widely  from 
those  of  their  European  kindred  in  their  substantial  com- 
position as  to  form  an  unsuitable  soil  for  anthrax  bacilli  in 
the  one  case  and  a  favorable  feeding  ground  in  the  other. 
Are  negroes  materially  chemically  of  a  constitution  different 
from  that  of  white  people,  so  as  to  be  an  unfit  medium  for 
the  germs  of  yellow  fever  \  Or  do  the  bodies  of  white  in- 
dividuals, endowed  with  natural  immunity  against  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  etc.,  contain  bactericidal  substances  of  which 
persons  prone  to  those  diseases  are  devoid  \  A  striking 
proof  for  my  statement  that  the  thrift  of  bacteria  in  the 
different  organisms  does  not  depend  on  their  finding  in 
them  a  chemically  favorable  nutrient  medium  offers  the  re- 
markable behavior  of  the  frog  toward  the  anthrax  bacilli. 
Under  normal  conditions — i.  e.,  under  a  normal  tempera- 
ture— he  proves  himself  to  be  refractory  to  invading  an- 
thrax bacilli;  but,  if  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  raised 
artificially  to  38'  C,  he  will  succumb  to  an  intensive  anthrax 
infection,  if  inoculated  with  this  virus.  Can  we  assume 
that  the  frog  at  normal  temperature  differs  in  his  chemical 
composition  from  the  frog  at  38"  C.  ?  Nuttall  Buchner, 
and  others,  as  mentioned  already,  by  a  series  of  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  experiments,  have  proved  that  ex- 
travascular  blood  and  blood-serum  free  from  cells  have  re- 
markable germ-killing  properties,  but  that  this  germicidal 
property  is  lost  when  the  blood  or  seram  free  from  cells  is 
heated  to  .5.5°  C.  for  an  hour.  No  morphological  or  chem- 
ical difference  could  be  noticed  between  the  bactericidal 
blood  or  serum  and  the  one  rendered  a  good  culture  medium 
by  bein^  heated  up  to  55°  C.  Both  showed  the  same 
phvsical  properties,  both  reacted  in  the  same  way  to  chem- 
ical agents,  consequently  they  did  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  an  isomeric  sense  of  the  word,  and  still  they  be- 
haved so  contrastingly  in  regard  to  bacteria  I  Considering 
the  aforesaid,  we  come  Xo  the  following  conclusion  : 

The  different  animal  organisms,  whether  endowed  with 
natural  or  acquired  immunity  or  whether  susceptible  to  cer- 
tain microbian  affections,  are  chemically  equally  good  nutri- 
ent media  for  bacteria. 
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Thus  rccDijni/.inij  tlio  iiiii)nii'ticnl)illtv  ami  iin|Hissil(ility 
ol  li-.-iiiiii;-  I'lick  till- caiisfs  (if  iiiiiiiiiiiit  v  tu  |>fi'iii;iiii'iil  tlicmi- 
«'al  citiiilitidiis  or  (cinporaiy  iiiatt'tial  cliaiiycs  in  tlic  aniiiial 
ccoiiiiiiiy,  \N»'  iicccssjii  ily  have  tn  scanli  in  aimthcr  licM  <•!" 
jihysiuldifical  iilu'iioniciia  in  order  In  reaeh  niir  |)ni|M(se. 
IMiysiuloniea!  pheininiena  can  ;;ios,slv  he  yri>ii|>eii  intt>  hM> 
<'ateo:iirie.s  :    I.   Chemieal.      '1.    I  hiiaiiiieal. 

II  I  he  eheniiio  |>hysi<>h»i;ienl  proeesses  <h>  n<>t  alTi>iil  us 
the  exphmatioii  of  eertain  facts  ohservetl,  we  must  einh-avor 
to  discover  the  law  that  <foverns  these  nianifeslalions  in  the 
dynamo  |ihyslol»>ifieal  i^^roiip  of  \ilal  |ihenonicna.  1  hes(> 
latter  an-  either  inaerocosiiiieal  or  iiiicrocosniiial.  In  the 
quostion  that  occupies  us  now  tlu*  inacrocosmical  dvnaniic 
funetitms  of  the  aiiiinal  system  we  can  exclude  at  once,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  eirculaticm,  respiration,  etc.,  taken  as 
p-oss  physioloijical  functions,  can  not  play  any  role  in  I  he 
di'termination  of  immunity.  There  remain  the  dynamic 
phenonu-na  of  the  microeosmus.  Life  manifests  itself  in 
motion.      W'h.it  is  the  chief  motion  of  the  microeosmus  \ 

The  MoUciilar  I'iloafioii  peculiar  to  Vita  lit  if. — One  of 
the  axioms  of  the  teachinos  of  physics  is,  that  the  ultimate 
particles  of  which  matti'r  is  made  up  are  capable  of  definite 
motions,  varying-  in  character  and  velocity.  A  motion  of  a 
particular  kind  communicated  to  the  ether  can  ufive  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  heat  ;  a  motion  of  the  same  kind  hut  of 
greater  velocity  produces  li<.ht.  Is  it  not  just  as  prohahle 
that  the  molecules  of  the  animal  system  possess  h  motion 
that  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  them  '.  Before  proceeding 
further  on  the  subject,  I  beg  the  kind  reader  to  remember 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  certain  phenomena,  it  is 
allowable  to  make  a  supposition.  Who  ever  has  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  the  existence  of  ether  '.  And  vet  we 
are  obliged  to  take  its  presence  in  the  universe  and  in  all 
matter  for  granted  I  I  hope  to  have  proved  it  logically  that 
it  is  only  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  microeosmus  that 
determines  the  cpiality  of  the  animal  tissues  as  to  their  af- 
fording a  good  or  unfavorable  nutrient  soil  for  micro-organ- 
isms. But  as  1  am  unable  at  the  present  state  of  science  to 
imagine  another  dynamic  condition  of  the  mierocosmns  than 
the  molecular  vibration,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  we  can 
gain  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  that 
form  our  subject  by  attaching  our  chain  of  reasoning  to  an 
idea  more  fixed  and  stable — to  the  idea  of  molecular  vibra- 
tion. Starting  from  these  praelecta,  I  set  it  down  as  a  gen- 
eral law  in  reference  to  the  reciprocity  of  intiuence  that  ex- 
ists between  bacteria  and  animal  organism  :  The  normal 
molecular  vibration  of  the  animal  tissues  checks  the  f/rowth 
and  mvltiplication  of  bacteria.  Bacteria  that  enter  the  ani- 
mal system  can  only  proliferate  if  they  are  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  normal  molecular  vibration  to  one  that  corresponds  to 
their  oum  bioloyical  properties.  AVhether  the  normal  dy- 
namical state  of  the  organism  has  a  direct  annihilating,  para- 
lyzing effect  upon  micro-organisms,  or  whether  these  latter 
can  not  assimilate  the  elements  necessary  for  their  growth 
from  molecules  being  in  a  certain  dynamical  condition,  has 
no  bearing  on  our  fundamental  statement,  for  even  assum- 
ing that  bacteria  can  assimilate  food  only  from  tissues  of  a 
changed  dynamical  condition,  the  altered  molecular  vibra- 
tion is  the  primary  cause  of  their  growth,  whereas  the  ques- 


tion of  nutrition  is  secondary  to  tlie  change<l  dynamical  re- 
lations of  the  atoms  inter  xr  in  a  given  molecule,  'i'hat  a 
molecule  of  till  aninial  organism  should  be  ca|)able  of  un- 
•  lergoing  dilTerenl  dynamical  changes  is  (|uile  intelligible 
when  we  consider  tli;it,  for  instam-e,  a  molecule  of  albumin 
consists  of  atoms  of  cariion.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur.  We  see  at  once  that  such  a  molecid(!  nuiy  ex- 
ist under  \arious  dynamic  conditions.  I'or  instance,  the 
carbon  atoms  may  vibrate  with  a  certain  velocity  and  char- 
acter dilTcrcnt  from  the  vibration  of  the  il,  (),  N,  S  atoms. 
The  ('  and  S  atoms  jointly  may  have  the  same  dynamic 
state,  dilTcring  fr<»m  the  11,  O,  .\  atoms,  etc.  Kven  consid- 
ering the  albumin  molecule  as  <-(Hisisling  oidv  of  single  atoms 
of  ea(  h  ( ',  !!,<>,  N,  S,  we  nia.y  have  live  different  vibratiouH 
if  one  of  these  at< mis  di Hers  in  vibration  from  the  other  four  ; 
fuithermore,  ten  other  vibratory  <<inditions  if  two  atoms 
out  of  the  Hve  differ  in  character  an<l  velocity  of  vibrations 
from  the  others,  according  to  the  formula 

n       n  {n  —  I)   .   .   .    {r>  —  r  +  I) 

r  r 

In  this  case  (!o.  :;  =         =  10. 
2 

Taking  into  acc<)unt  that  a  molecule  of  albumin  "ontains 
^'?:.'"ii:j^^iji^  iH'^  (p''<'^i'^''"'ial  formula  of  Lieberkuhn),  weu)ay 
understand  that  such  a  nu)l(!(;ule  can  undergo  an  infinite 
number  of  different  dynamic  conditions.  That  microbian 
life  within  the  animal  or  human  .system  depends  chiefly  on 
an  altered  dynamical  .stale  of  the  organism  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  ])lainly  manifested  by  numerous  experimental  antl  clini<'al 
facts.  I  shall  cite  but  a  few  of  them  and  refer  the  .seeker 
after  more  elaborate  data  to  the  current  medical  literature. 

Ko.senbach  *  rej)orts  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments, as  a  result  of  which  he  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
acute  suppurative  o.steomyelitis  could  only  be  produced  by 
injecting  j)us  into  the  circulation  of  animals  who.se  osteo- 
medullary  tissue  had  been  injured  either  previously  to  the 
infection  or  following  this  latter. 

Bonome  f  tried  to  set  up  gangrene  of  the  lungs  in  rab- 
bits by  injection  of  pure  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  but  failed  to  do 
so.  lie  succeeded,  however,  by  taking  pieces  of  the  pith 
of  the  elder  tree,  breaking  them  up  into  very  fine  fragments 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  py^ogenic  organisms,  and  then  in- 
jecting this  mixture  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  result  was 
numerous  deposits  of  cocci  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  coagula- 
tion necrosis  of  large  tracts  of  these  organs,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  gangrene. 

Cornil  J  has  no  doubt  that  a  septic — i.  e.,  bacterial — 
nephritis  could  readily  be  pioduced  by  first  causing  a  simj)le 
nephritis,  say  by  administering  cantharides,  and  then  in- 
jecting the  pyogenic  germs  into  the  circulation  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  also  feels  positive  that  a  bacterial  nephritis  could 
artificially  be  produced  by  ligating  for  several  hours  the 
renal  arteries  and  then  injecting  into  the  circulation  of  the 
animal  thus  prepared  pyogenic  germs.     Cadeac  and  Malet  * 

*■  Deutsche  Zeltschriftf.  Chirurgie,  1878,  p.  369. 
f  Dtnil.sche  iited.  Wochennchrift,  1886. 
\  Cornil  et  Babes.     Lea  baderies,  etc.     Paris,  1886. 
*  Revue  de  uiedenne,  1887,  p.  337. 
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found  tliat  injections  witli  tlie  virus  of  a<;ute  G^landers  into 
the  trachea  of  asses,  in  whom  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
respiratory  org-ans  were  in  good  state,  generally  were  not 
followed  by  an  attack  of  glanders,  whereas  this  disease  al- 
ways could  be  produced,  when  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages  became  altered,  either  by  a  lesion  which  the 
trocar  may  inflict  upon  tlie  traclieal  mucous  membrane  at 
the  moment  of  its  introduction,  or  by  artificially  producing 
a  catarrh  through  inlialations  of  bromine  vapor. 

Watson  Cheyne  *  found  no  micro-organisms  in  the  blood 
of  animals  that  were  in  a  good  state  of  health;  but  if  the 
vitality  of  the  animal  was  depressed  by  administering  large 
doses  of  phosphorus  for  some  time,  organisms  could  be 
found  at  times  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

These  experiments  prove  tliat  the  normal  dynamic  state 
of  the  tissues  checks  bacterial  life  ;  but  they  also  prove  that 
tissues  can  become  altered  in  their  molecular  dynamic  con- 
dition only  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  lowered  or  impaired 
vitality ;  in  this  case  the  invading  bacteria  are  able  to 
change  the  normal  molecular  vibration  into  one  correspond- 
ing to  their  own  requirements.  A  surgical  phenomenon 
which  of  late  has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  could 
not  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  any  hypothesis  set  for- 
ward can  easily  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  our  theory. 
I  refer  to  those  astonishing  cures  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
that  have  been  achieved  by  a  simple  abdominal  incision, 
made  in  most  cases  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  diagnosis 
or  for  the  sake  of  exploration.  pencer  Wells,f  as  early  as 
1862,  has  observed  this  surprising  phenomenon.  After 
him  especially  Naumann,  ;j;  Koenig,*  Ilomans,  ||  Billroth,'^ 
and  Fehling  ^  have  reported  similar  cases.  Dr.  P.  Syms  J 
recently  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  cure  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  by  laparotomy. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  operators  agree  that  the 
favorable  results  obtained  are  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
laparotomy,  and  are  neither  due  to  the  antiseptic  cleansing 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  nor  to  the  withdrawal  of  ascitic 
fluid,  for  in  many  cases  patients  did  better  without  disin- 
fection, and  tapping  the  ascitic  sac  without  abdominal  in- 
cision did  not  effect  any  improvement  in  patients'  condi- 
tion. The  cure  or  marked  improvement  observed  in  these 
cases  of  peritonitis  tuberculosa  must  then  be  due  exclusively 
to  the  laparotomy  itself.  But  how  to  account  for  this  fact  ? 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given  for  this 
pathological  mystery.  I  think  my  principal  conclusion — 
the  normal  molecular  vibration  of  the  animal  tissues  checks 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  bacteria — can  afford  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cure  of  tubercu- 
lar peritonitis  by  laparotomy.  The  act  of  repairing  the  in- 
cision wound  sets  up  an  intensified  molecular  vibration, 
though  normal  in  character,  which  communicates  itself  to 

*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  March  3,  1888. 

f  Wiener  med.  Worhenschr.,  1887,  No.  13. 

J  Fall  af  tubero.  perit.  behandlade  med  laparotomy.     Hygica,  1885. 

*  Ueber  diffuse  Tuberculose,  etc-     Ctrlbl.f.  Chirurffie,  1884,  No.  C). 
II  Bo.ston  Med.  and  Sm-ff.  Jour.,  1 885. 

■^  Wtenei-  med.  Wochenschr.,  1887,  No.  13. 

()  Correxpondenzhl.  f.  .Schweitzer  Aerzte,  1887,  No.  '20. 
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the  neighboring  diseased  tissues,  and  thus  checks  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  It  seems,  therefore,  advisable 
not  to  stop  in  these  cases  at  the  abdominal  incision,  but  to 
resort  also  to  a  peritoneal  incision,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in 
this  latter  case  the  reparative  proc-esses  will  strike  more 
directly  the  tubercle  bacilli  than  under  the  abdominal  in- 
cision alone.  A  further  proof  for  my  dynamical  theory  is 
the  frequently  observed  fact  that  slight  external  injuries 
are  readily  followed  by  tubercular  inflammation,  whereas 
extensive  injuries  resisted  a  colonization  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
Adapting  our  dynamical  theory  to  this  different  behavior 
of  analogous  tissues  toward  identical  germs,  we  say  that  in 
the  first  case  the  bacilli  easily  can  transform  the  existing 
dynamic  condition  into  one  that  is  in  accordance  with  their 
own  requirements,  the  process  of  repair  not  being  able  to 
(!ounterbalance  the  impaired  dynamic  resistance  of  the  tis- 
sues, whereas  in  the  case  of  extensive  injuries  the  reparative 
process  induces  very  intensified  normal  molecular  vibration, 
and  thus  sets  a  barrier  to  bacterial  life. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  under  normal  dynamic  condi- 
tions bacteria  can  not  thrive  in  human  or  animal  organisms 
or  tissues ;  moreover,  that  the  molecules  of  animal  tissues 
are  endowed  with  a  certain  power  of  resisting  the  primary 
action  of  bacteria,  which  tends  to  change  the  existing  nor- 
mal dynamic  state  into  one  corresponding  to  their  biologi- 
cal properties.  In  other  words,  the  moUculen  of  the  animal 
or  human  system  are  provided  ivith  a,  dynamic  inhibitory 
poiver. 

Our  next  purpose  is  to  show  what  connection  may  pos- 
sibly exist  between  this  dynamic  inhibitory  power  of  the 
molecules  and  the  natural  and  acquired  immunity.  Before 
entering  this  subject  I  have  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks, to  which  I  beg  the  kind  readers  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion. 

Micro-organisms  that  invade  the  human  system,  whether 
producing  local  or  general  affections,  give  rise  either  to  a 
self-limited  disease  not  exceeding  a  certain  time,  or  may 
catTse  maladies  of  indefinite  duration — chronic  affections. 
There  exists  a  chronic  phthisis,  chronic  gonorrhoea,  etc.,  but 
we  do  not  hear  of  chronic  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  etc.  We  see  at  once  that  bacteria  widely 
differ  as  to  the  duration  of  the  affection  that  they  give  rise 
to.  What  symptoms  in  common  offer  us  the  affections  of 
a  limited  duration  ?  We  know  that  they  present  a  gradual 
evolution  from  an  incipient  stage  up  to  a  climax,  and  then 
gradually  abate — or  else  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  effects 
of  germ  life  or  to  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  The 
question  arises.  Is  this  limited  duration  of  some  diseases  due 
simply  to  an  attenuation  of  the  germs  in  the  same  way  as 
we  observe  that  some  cultures  of  long  standing  lose  much 
of  their  virulence  ?  It  is  considered  an  established  fact 
that  bodies  of  subjects  that  died  of  some  infectious  disease 
retain  the  virus  in  a  condition  to  communicate  the  disease 
for  a  long  period.  Variola  has  been  contracted  in  the  dis- 
secting-room from  subjects  dead  with  the  disease,  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  variola  cadavers  retained  their  in- 
fective virulence  even  for  years.  Persons  have  been  at- 
tacked by  scarlatina  on  returning  to  houses  in  which  cases 
of  this  disease  have  occurred  weeks  or  months  previously. 
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Kxpcriunfi*  hiiN  sliown  that  the  barilli  of  typliim  ahiliniiiti.ilis 
rt'tiiiii  flifir  vitnlily  and  cHimcity  of  rcpnxliiclioii  in  the  ilc 
jtM'tioMs  of  typlioid  ffvcr  pnticiils  for  months,  ninl  rvcii  for 
yrars.  I)iirini;  .in  fpitU-inif  of  typlioid  fever  in  .ilillle 
villiiift',  ohsi'rvfd  l>y  nrehiiunM,*  llic  lirst  iridividii.ils  iil 
tac'ki'd  hy  this  dist'iisc  were  thrcf  workin^fnien  who,  six 
«hiy.s  hcfore  their  iMncss  hee.inie  ni.-mifest,  h.-id  renio\cd  the 
ri'Miainders  of  a  (hinLj-iiil!  eont.-iiniiiif  anioiiir  others  the  ex- 
erenieiit.n  of  ty|ihoid-fe\  er  pfitients;  these  dejections  had 
been  hroiiyht  lo  the  (hitii^  hill  ;i  \c.ir  |ire\ioiis  to  the  e|)i- 
(h'niie  in  (|nesiioii.  Similjir  eases  are  re|>orle(l  liv  l''inkler,f 
also  i.y  (iix'll,  I  .-ind  otlu-rs. 

( "onsideriny'  liie  aforesaid,  tliere  can  he  no  donht  tliat 
the  Iiacteri;i  which  produce  dise;ises  of  .-i  limited  duration  — 
which,  ill  other  words.  c;in  not  thrive  in  the  liviiiu-  hiim;in 
liody  heyond  a  certain  time — are  able  to  live  outsiih'  the 
liviiii;  liuman  .system  for  an  inih-tinite  time.  The  tiext  (|ues 
tion  ;irisinii'  is.  \\  hv  can  not  these  i^-erms  exist  in  the 
human  body  beyond  a  ci'rt;iin  time  if  their  existence  is  not 
interfered  with  for  a  h>nir  period  in  (k"ad  tissues  :'  Here 
wo  have  to  come  back  to  our  prineij)al  statement:  Normal 
molecular  vibr.ition  clu'cks  tin'  ii'rovvth  of  bacteria.  In  order 
to  exist  and  to  multiply,  this  iiorm.il  molecular  vibration  has 
to  become  chanii;ed  throuijh  an  intrinsic  j)()\ver  of  the  bac- 
teria into  a  dynamic  condition  of  a  different  character,  ac- 
cordiiii";  to  the  nature  of  the  respective  germs.  This  once 
havinaf  been  effected,  the  invadini;  i>'erm  colony  will  grow 
and  multiply.  Now,  germs  giving  rise  to  diseases  of  limited 
(luration  possess  manifestly  a  peculiar  intrinsic  power  of 
their  own  to  such  an  effect  as  to  cause  a  gradually  ascend- 
ing pitcli  of  the  characteristic  molecular  vibration  brought 
on  by  them  until  a  vibratory  climax  is  reached.  This  vibra- 
tory climax  has  evidently  the  same  effect  u])on  the  invading 
bacteria  as  has  the  normal  dynamic  condition  of  the  tissues 
— ■/.  e.,  it  checks  the  (jrowth  of  the  bacteria.  This  idea  seems 
to  be  very  complicated,  but  is  in  fact  very'  simple.  The 
germs,  in  order  to  proliferate,  must  be  capable  of  changing 
the  character  of  the  normal  molecular  vibration.  This 
vibration,  ditfering  in  character  from  the  normal,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrinsic  stimulant  power  of  the  bacteria,  will 
rise  to  a  certain  pitch,  wliich  in  turn  sets  a  barrier  to  the 
further  development  of  the  parasites.  In  another  class  of 
diseases — in  those  of  unlimited  duration — the  patliogenic 
bacteria  show  an  entirely  different  behavior.  After  having 
once  altered  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  ti.ssues  into  one 
that  corresponds  to  their  own  biological  requirements,  tliey 
do  not  bring  on  a  rise  in  the  pitch  of  the  molecular  vibrations, 
but  leave  the  tissues  in  the  same  dynamic  condition  as  they 
hare  been  from  the  moment  of  their  invasion.  Let  us  take 
})hthisis  for  an  illustration.  The  moment  that  tlie  dynamic 
inhibition  of  the  lung  tissues  lias  become  lessened  to  a  de- 
gree that  the  bacilli  tuberculosis  are  able  to  change  the 
existing  dynamic  condition  into  one  that  corresponds  to 
their  postulata,  these  bacilli  will  grow  and  multiply  and 
thus  progressively  will  destroy  lung  tissues.      21ie  dynamic 

*  Ctrllil.  fiir  Barter iologie.  1 889,  Bd.  v. 

\  Bcrirht  a  be  r  den   VI.  Congress  fiir  innere  MeJizin. 
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condition  of  the  Iuikj  tinHnen  tkroiif/huut  the  diseaHC  remainn 
the  siinie.  Tli'-re  are  no  stages  of  phthisis,  |troj)erly  sp(>ak- 
ing,  as  we  can  speak  of  slai^es  in  piieumoniH,  mnall-pox,  etc. 
.\t  the  moment  th.il  the  |i;itieiil  dies  after  many  years'  Kuf- 
fi-ring  from  iisthenia  I'r  some  intercurrent  disease,  no  matter 
to  what  degree  the  lung  is  destroyed,  no  mjitler  how  many 
and  how  extensive  cavities  have  been  formed,  the  dynumic 
state  <f  the  hiny  is  the  siinie  as  il  iras  at  the  time  of  the  frst 
settlement  <f  the  tubercle  hncilli.  1  go  even  a  step  further 
and  s;iy  llial  tuherculosis  never  becomes  a  general  disease, 
no  m.ittcr  how  many  tuberculous  foci  should  exist  through- 
out the  liody.  .{  yeneral  miliary  tuberculosis — paradox  as  it 
may  seem — is  but  a  "  multiple  local  af/'ection,^^  as  the  organ- 
ism, taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  un<iergo  the  dynamic  (dianges 
characteristic  of  tubercular  infection. 

N'ievving  these  two  widely  ditfering  dynamical  elTccts 
that  bacteria  produce  in  the  human  svstem,  I  propose  to 
classify  the  palliogeiiir  microorganisms  with  referencx*  to 
the  dynamic  changes  that  they  give  rise  to  in  the  human 
organism  through  their  intrinsic  j)ower  in  two  principal 
groups : 

I.  Jlomodynaniic  Bacteria. — Those  that  j)roduce  affec- 
tions in  the  course  of  which  the  once  altered  molecular 
dynamic  state  of  the  organism  or  of  a  part  of  it  remains 
the  same.  The  affections  caused  by  these  bacteria  are  usu- 
ally of  an  unlimited  duration.  But  sometimes  they  run  a 
short  course ;  this  is  due  to  the  virulence  and  the  rapid 
growth  and  multi2)lication  of  the  respective  germs. 

II.  Aerodynamic*  Bacteria. — Those  that  produce  affec- 
tions in  the  course  of  which  the  once  altered  molecular 
dynamic  state  of  the  organism,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  undergoes 
a  gradual  evolution  until  a  dynamical  climax  is  reached, 
whereupon  this  changed  dynamical  condition  gradually 
abates  till  the  normal  dynamic  condition  is  restored.  These 
affections  are  of  a  limited  duration. 

Among  the  homodynamic  bacteria  we  .shall  have  to  enu- 
merate : 

Streptococcus  pyogenes,  Staphylococcus  pyoyenes  aureus, 
albus,  citreus — and  the  other  pyogenic  germs,  yonococcus, 
Bacillus  tuberculosis.  Bacillus  anthracis.  Bacillus  septicce- 
mice  —  in  man  and  in  animals,  Bacillus  lepi'ce.  Bacillus 
mallei. 

The  aerodynamic  bacteria  are  to  be  subdivided  into  two 
groups : 

a.  Local. 

b.  General. 

To  the  local  aerodynamic  bacteria  I  consider  the  follow- 
ing germs  to  belong :  Streptococcus  erysipelatosns,  Pneumo- 
coccns  Friedlander,  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  the  germs  of 
influenza.  Spirillum  cholera;,  the  germs  of  sporadic  and  epi- 
demic dysentery. 

General  aerodynamic  bacteria  are  the  following :  Spiro- 
choete  Obermeieri,  Bacillus  typhi  abdominalis,  the  germs  of 
typhus,  the  germs  of  yellow  fever,  the  germs  of  variola, 
the  germs  of  scarlatina,  the  germs  of  rubeola,  the  germs 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  the  germs  of  mumps,  the 
germs  of  pertussis. 

■"  oLKpo^,  at  the  suniniit,  extremity,  at  the  highest  pitch. 
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If  the  bacillus,  discovered  in  1884  by  Lustgarten,*  in 
Weigert's  laboratory,  is  really  the  specific  virus  of  syphilis, 
this  bacillus  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  general  aerody- 
namic bacteria,  though  giving  rise  to  a  remarkably  slow 
dynamic  evolution  of  the  organisms,  this  latter  remaining 
unusually  long  in  the  different  states  that  correspond  to  the 
different  degrees  of  the  dynamic  evolution  of  syphilis. 

I  presently  shall  give  the  proper  reasons  for  enumerat- 
ing certain  parasites  under  the  heading  of  local  aerodynamic 
bacteria,  instead  of  considering  them  as  general  aerody- 
namic germs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  microbes  of 
those  diseases  that  confer  immunity  were  classed  among 
the  general  aerodynamic  bacteria,  whereas  the  germs  of  the 
non-protecting,  or  for  a  short  time  protecting,  affections  are 
called  "  local."  At  this  point  I  have  to  remark  that  immu- 
nity can  be  of  a  twofold  character:  1.  Genuine,  long-last- 
ing immunity ;  and  2,  immunity  of  a  short  duration. 
Asiatic  cholera  does  not  give  protection  against  another 
attack  beyond  one  year,  whereas  the  immunity  resulting 
from  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  etc.,  is  genuine,  long-lasting. 

I  dare  to  state  that  only  the  genuine  immunity-conferring 
diseases  are  due  to  general  aerodynamic  bacteria,  and,  vice 
versa,  that  only  general  aerodynamic  bacteria  can  afford  last- 
ing immunity,  so  that  a  disease  which  does  not  protect  here- 
after against  another  attack  of  the  same  kind  is  eo  ipso  not 
due  to  general  aerodynamic  micro-organisms,  but  can  only 
result  either  from  local  aerodynamic  or  from  homodynamic 
bacteria ;  in  other  words,  that  the  conferring  or  non-confer- 
ring of  genuine  immunity  is  a  criterion  of  the  dynamic  pro- 
perties of  the  respective  pathogenic  germs.  Here  I  have 
reached  the  point  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  genuine, 
lasting  immunity.  Referring  to  my  principal  statement,  the 
germs  on  entering  the  human  system  must  be  capable  of 
changing  the  existing  molecular  vibration  into  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  genuine  immunity  being  a  property 
of  the  whole  organism,  the  cause  which  produces  it  must 
naturally  affect  every  organic  molecule  of  the  system.  The 
germs,  therefore,  which  give  rise  to  a  self-protecting  dis- 
ease on  invading  the  human  body  must  be  able  to  overcome 
the  dynamic  inhibitory  power  of  the  whole  organism  of 
each  organic  molecule,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  local 
dynamic  inhibition  of  a  given  part  of  the  body  must  be 
overcome  by  invading  germs  that  this  special  part  should 
undergo  bacterio-pathologic  changes.  The  molecular  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  organism,  once  being  changed,  will  rise 
gradually  to  a  highest  pitch,  to  a  climax  which  sets  an  end 
to  further  bacterial  proliferation,  and  then  gradually  will 
abate  until  the  normal  dynamic  conditions  are  restored  and 
the  system  anew  regains  its  dynamic  inhibitory  power. 
And  it  is  just  this  regain  of  the  formerly  lost  poiver  which 
constitutes  the  cause  of  immunity.  I  shall  give  a  rough  but 
well  -  illustrating  comparison.  Suppose  we  lift  a  heavy 
weight  from  a  soft  soil  and  throw  it  high  up.  The  weight 
on  falling  back  to  the  ground  will  burrow  itself  deep  into 
the  soft  soil,  and  thus  it  would  require  a  greater  amount  of 
force  to  lift  it  anew  than  the  force  that  had  been  used  in 
lifting  it  the  first  time.     In  our  case  the  invading  bacteria 

*  Wiener  med.  Woch.,  1884,  No.  47. 


represent  the  lifting  force ;  the  weight  is  the  dynamic  in- 
hibitory power  of  the  system,  which,  having  taken  posses- 
sion anew  of  its  function,  will  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  a 
renewed  attempt  to  overcome  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  in- 
creased dynamic  inhibitory  power  will  exert  its  influence 
only  against  dynamic  factors  of  the  same  kind  that  over- 
came it  once  and  in  regard  to  which  it  had  regained  its 
functions,  whereas  to  molecular  dynamic  changes  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  it  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  it 
stood  to  those  agents  that  were  able  to  annihilate  its  influ- 
ence before  they  could  accomplish  this.  It  is  therefore  a 
logical  necessity  to  assume  that  the  organic  molecules  of 
the  whole  system  can  undergo  as  many  dynamic  variations 
as  there  are  self-protecting,  immunity-affording  diseases. 
The  local  bacterial  affections  also  have  their  own  character- 
istic dynamic  conditions.  This  is  quite  intelligible,  as  I 
have  mentioned  already,  when  we  consider  that,  for  in- 
stance, an  albumin  molecule  consists  of  C„H„202.^N,88,  and 
that  even  assuming  an  albumin  molecule  being  composed  of 
but  one  atom  of  each  CHONS,  such  a  molecule  could 
undergo  sixteen  different  dynamical  conditions.  To  each 
species  of  bacteria  corresponds  another  dynamic  condition 
of  the  organism  or  a  part  of  it.  If  tliey  are  able  to  an- 
nihilate the  dynamic  inhibitory  power  of  the  system,  or  a 
part  of  it,  and  to  bring  on  in  the  molecules  the  change  of 
vibration,  then  they  will  exert  their  influence  on  the  invaded 
tissues,  or  on  the  whole  body,  and  thus  cause  the  diffei-ent 
diseases  according  to  their  nature. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  different  races  of  hu- 
manity, also  single  individuals  of  one  race  and  the  different 
animal  species,  vary  as  to  their  dynamic  inhibitory  power. 
Those  individuals,  for  instance,  that  are  insusceptible  to 
small-pox  possess  a  strongly  developed  dynamic  inhibitory 
power  with  respect  to  the  germs  of  small-pox.  Negroes  are 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty  with  respect  to  the  microbes 
of  yellow  fever. 

Algerian  sheep  have  a  remarkable  dynamic  inhibitory 
power  in  regard  to  anthrax  bacilli,  which  is  the  more  as- 
tonishing when  we  consider  that  their  European  kindred  so 
easily  succumb  to  the  influence  of  these  most  virulent 
germs.  Natural  and  acquired  immunity  represent  in  fact 
the  same  condition  of  the  system.  The  one  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  congenital,  the  other  the  result  of  a  pathologically 
acquired,  strong  dynamic  inhibitory  power.  It  is  onlv  bv  a 
dynamic  conception  of  the  bacterial  diseases  that  we  can 
understand  why  a  comparatively  slight  affection — for  in- 
stance, a  mild  attack  of  scarlatina  or  the  distemper  result- 
ing from  vaccination — should  afford  genuine  immunity.  An 
infectious,  self-protecting  or  not  self-protecting  disease, 
whether  it  runs  a  mild  or  a  severe  course,  is  essentially  as 
to  its  dynamic  phases  the  same.  The  temperature  is  not 
dependent  on  the  pitch  of  the  molecular  vibration,  but  only 
on  its  intensity  and  on  the  celerity  of  the  body  metabolism 
brought  on  reflexly  by  the  toxical  and  dynamical  influence 
exerted  upon  the  body  by  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  A 
sounded  on  a  violin  string,  pianissimo  or  fortissimo,  always 
corresponds  to  four  hundred  and  forty  vibrations  in  a  sec- 
ond (Stuttgart,  1884).  The  intensity  of  the  note  produced 
will  depend  only  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations;  the 
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jjn'Htor  tlu'ir  nin)ilitii<U'.  tlio  "IoihUm-"  will  \w  the  iiotj'  pn»- 
du<'t'(|.      In   llif  saiiH'  way  n  s!ii;lil   iitTi-ction   ..f  tlic   liiiinan 
svstnii    atTonliii};  {^ciiuiiif   iiiiiminity  icincsriits  i\.ic(|y  flu- 
sanif  (Iviiaiiiic  ci.iKlitinns  as  l.>  llic   |iil(li  nl'  ilic  molecular 
vilirati"iis  as  doi-s   the  j^ravc   iiialaily.      'I'lic  (lilTcrciicc   lic- 
twci'ii  till-  two  is  only  a  inattiT  of  tlynaniii-  intensity  and  rc- 
rtrx    acrflcration    of   circnlation.    rcs|)iration,  and    l>ody  iik!- 
taUolisni  in  L-fiH-ial.     Tlic  tcin|i»Tatuics  of  tin-  diircicnt  dis- 
eases, on  the  otluM-  hand,  thonuh  LTivinir  the  same  ini]>ression 
niHPii   our  |)en'ei>tion.  may  actually  l>e   considered   as   Ixinjf 
«d'  "  dilTerent    tinducs,"  just    as   the   ('   of   the   ti(d)le  stave 
wlien  sounded  on  a  vi<din  ami  on  a  tlnte  will   he  of  a  differ- 
ent  timbre,  th()U<xh  eorresjxnidini;  to  the  same  nundxjr  of 
vihrations  whi(  h  may  he  of  e<|ual  intensity.      |)iseases,  as  a 
whole,  ma\   have   an   aspeet   dilTerin<r   from   each   other  and 
still  jjo  with   ecjual   tem}»eratiires ;  this  diiTerent    aspect  of 
the   maladies,   toiri'ther   with   their  characteristic   molecidur 
dynamic  i-ondition.  may  he  said  to  constitute  the  tind)re  of 
the  temi)eratures.     Thus   102°  V.  in  scarlatina  and  typhoid 
fever  is  (hie  to  different  causes;  the  same  temperature   in 
the  two  differino;  diseases  is  therefore  of  a  ditferent  timhre. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mild  scarlatina  or  the  slii;ht  constitu- 
tional disturbance  resultini;  from  vaccination  represents  ex- 
actly the  same  dynamic  evolution  as  does  the  j^rave  malady 
of  scarlatina  or  small-pox.     In  both,  the  dynamic  condition 
of  the  system  attains  the  same  pitch,  only  with  ditferent  in- 
tensity.      That   the   temperature   corresponds   only   to   the 
dynamic  intensity  of  the  disease  and  is  not  the  chief  mani- 
festation of  the  dynamic  processes  occurrint>-  in  the  organ- 
ism, is  proved  by  the  apyrexial  cases  observed  in  several  of 
the  immunity-atfordin<):  diseases.*     Whether  the  malady  be 
grave  or  an  insignificant  ailment,  the  regain  of  the  dynamic 
inhibitory  power  by  the  system  will  strengthen  this  former- 
ly  lost  power  and  thus  afford  genuine   immunity   against 
bacterial  invasion  of  the  respective  kind.     "  When  immu- 
nity against  a  disease  is  desired  to  be  created,"  says  Cliau- 
veau,   *'  it   is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  disease  or  an 
aggregate  of  symptoms  more  or  less  attenuated.     The  at- 
tenuation of  the  effects  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  recognize  the  disease,  and,  never- 
theless, the  immunity  determined  by  this  sort  of  artificial 
distemper  is  none  the  less  sure."     This  statement  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  my  views  on  immunity. 

As  to  the  thrift  of  each  bacterial  species,  there  corre- 
sponds a  peculiar  dynamic  condition  of  the  system,  or  of  a 
part  of  it ;  it  is  to  be  expected  a  priori  that,  besides  the  nor- 
mal molecular  vibration,  other  dynamic  conditions  of  a 
chano-ed  character  and  produced  by  the  agency  of  bacterial 
invasion  also  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  ditferent  germs 
as  is  manifested  by  the  normal  dynamic  state  of  the  organ- 
ism. In  other  words,  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  mi- 
cro-organisms may  become  impossible  or  difficult  in  tissues 
that  are  in  a  certain  dynamic  state  produced  by  germs  of 
another  species.  This  constitutes  what  I  propose  to  call  "  the 
dynamic  antagonism,  of  bacteria."  On  the  other  hand,  bac- 
terial proliferation  may  be  promoted  by  certain  dynamic 
conditions  caused  by  micro-organisms    of   another   kind ; 

*  Med.  Re,:,  1891,  p.  204. 


thiit    i>Ih  niinii  „iin    I    Hhoiild    call    '■'the    dynamic    affinity   of 
biirtcriii," 

< 'arefid  slud\  of  clinical  statistics  and  actual  experi- 
nicnis  on  animals  will  in  time  clearly  show  which  bacteria 
are  dynamically  atitagonistic  to  each  oth(*r  and  whi<di  are 
aftine.  It  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  very  probable  that  the 
piiciiniococcus  and  I  he  llnrilliis  tiiftrrnilosis  are  dynamic 
antagonists,  for  it  occurs  rarely  that  acute  l(d)ar  pneumonia 
supervenes  pulmonary  jihthisis,  and  it  is  rare  for  phthisiH 
to  follow  an  attack  of  lobar  imcumonia.  (See  Afed.  Record, 
I  Hill,  p.  .")!)(•).) 

The  antagonism  of  bacteria  has  becai  the  <d)ject  of 
(piiti'  extensive  experiitieiital  studies,  but  from  a  standj)oint 
entirely  ditrerent  from  the  one  \  allmled  to,  as  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  following  : 

(Jarre*  found  that  a  culture  which  previously  became 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  ptomaines  of  Bacillus Jluo- 
rescens putidus  proved  to  Ik;  an  unsuitable  .soil  for  the  growth 
of  j)neumococcus.  Bacillus  typhi  abdouilnalis,  and  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus.  A  similar  decided  antagonism  he 
observed  between  Bacillus  cholera:  and  the  germs  of  putre- 
faction, (iarre  therefore  maintained  that  the  Bacillus  fuo- 
rescens  putridus  was  an  antagonist  to  the  pneumococcus.  Ba- 
cillus typhi  abdominalis,  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  ; 
also  that  the  germs  of  putrefacticm  and  cholera  are  antago- 
nistic to  each  other. 

Emmerich  and  T)i  Mattel, f  first  injecting  erysipelas  cocci 
into  the  aural  vein,  or  into  the  dorsal  subcutaneous  tissues 
of  rabbits,  and  then — one  to  nine  days  after  the  first  injec- 
tion— cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli,  could  not  discover  any 
trace  of  these  latter  after  a  time  varying  from  seventeen 
to  forty-eight  hours.  Thus  the  existence  of  an  antagonism 
between  the  cocci  of  erysipelas  and  the  bacilli  anthracis 
became  evident.  This  having  been  established,  it  remained 
to  be  seen  Avhether  blood  taken  from  rabbits  that  had  been 
inoculated  previously  with  Streptococci  erysipelatosi  would 
also  check  the  growth  of  anthrax  bacilli ;  but  in  this  case 
the  anthrax  l)acilli  did  not  perish,  though  many  were  in  a 
state  of  deterioration.  In  other  words,  the  antagonism 
between  these  two  species  of  microbes  was  chiefly  manifest 
within  the  living  organism,  but  not  outside  of  it. 

Pawlowsky,  J  giving  an  account  of  similar  experiments 
with  ditferent  bacteria,  thus  commences  his  paper  :  "  The 
fight  that  occurs  between  the  various  micro-organisms  in 
nature  and  in  the  culture-tube  must  take  place  in  the  animal 
organism  also  according  to  the  same  laws  and  with  the  same 
results."  Pawlowsky  evidently  forgot  that  a  culture  soil 
and  the  animal  organism  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing,  and 
that  the  living  organism  and  the  organic  molecules  may- 
possess  certain  qualities  of  which  the  abiotic  nutrient  media 
of  laboratories  are  devoid. 

The  experiments  he  undertook  showed  how  mistaken  he 
was  in  his  supposition.  By  injection  experiments  he  clear- 
ly established  the  antagonism  that  existed  between  anthrax 
bacilli  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  between  an- 


*  Ueber  Antagonisten  unter  den  Bacterien.     Correjipondcnzbtatt  fiir 
Schweizerdrzte,  1887,  Xo.  13. 
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thrax  bacilli  and  pneninococci.  Simultaneously  with  these 
injection  experiments,  Pawlowsky,  following  his  teacher 
Virchow's  advice,  also  observed  the  mutual  influence  of 
these  bacteria  outside  the  livimj  organism  on  culture-plates 
and  in  culture-tubes.  What  did  he  notice  '.  .Vnthrax  ba- 
cilli could  grow  together  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
and  were  able  to  form  spores,  even,  on  the  sixth  day !  The 
same  was  the  case  with  anthrax  bacilli  and  pneumococci. 

Is  it,  therefore,  considering  the  results  of  experiments 
obtained  byGarre,  Emmerich  and  Di  Mattei,  and  Pawlows- 
ki,  not  evident  that  there  exist  two  varieties  of  antagonism 
between  bacteria — a  chemical  and  a  dynamical  antagonism  ? 
Is  it  not  evident,  also,  that  the  dynamical  antagonism  of 
bacteria  is  not  dependent  on  the  chemical  antagonism,  and  vice 
versa  ?  Careful  and  numerous  experiments  will  establish 
which  bacteria  are  dynamical  and  which  chemical  an- 
tagonists. 

Another  phenomenon   which  could  not  be  properly  ex- 
plained  by   any  of  the  existing  theories  is  the  immunity 
against  virulent  anthrax  obtained  by  preventive  inoculations 
with  attenuated  anthrax  bacilli.     In  my  opinion,  this  phe- 
nomenon is  closely  related  to  the  antagonism  of  bacteria,  as 
will  be  understood  from  the  following :    Suppose  we  inject 
a  pure  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  into  the  circulation  of  an 
animal    susceptible   to    these   germs,    and    then    resort   to 
another  injection  with  the  same  culture  as  soon  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  first  infection  become  noticeable.     The  most 
competent  investigators  will  undoubtedly  agree   with  me 
when  I   say  that  this  second  colony  of  anthrax  bacilli  will 
grow  and  multiply  within  the  previously  infected  body  as  well 
as  the  first  colony.     But  the  case  will  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one  if  the   first   injection   is  made   with  a  culture  of 
bacilli  that  were  cultivated  at  a  temperature  of  42°  to  43° 
C,    for  a   subsequent    inoculation    with    virulent   anthrax 
bacilli  will  prove  harmless.     IIow  is  this  fact  to  be  ex- 
plained ?     Are  these  bacilli,    cultivated  at  42°  to  43°  C, 
really  only  attenuated  germs  exhibiting  simply  diminished 
virulence   but  no    altered  dynamical  properties  ?      If   this 
were  the  case,   no  explanation  could  account  for  the  im- 
munity thus  acquired  against  more  virulent  germs  of  the 
same  species.     But  if  we  assume  that  the  attenuated  anthrax 
germs  give  rise  to  a  dynamic  condition,  to  a  molecular  vibra- 
tion different  from  the  one  caused  by  virulent  germs  of  the 
same  species — or,  in  other  -words,  that  attenuated  and  virulent 
anthrax  germs  are  dynamic  antagordsts — the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  referred   to   becomes  very  simple.     For  the 
sake  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  aforesaid  I  remind  the 
kind  reader  of  the  phenomenon  of  tempering  steel.     We 
all  are  familiar  with  the  striking  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween tempered  and  untempered  steel,  and  which  manifestly 
is   due  to  a  difference  in   the   molecular  arrangement  ])ro- 
duced  by  tempering.      Should   it   be   therefore  surprising 
that  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  cultivated  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions— at   least  abnormal    in    regard   to   their  biological 
properties — should  alter  in  their  intrinsic  dynamic  power  to 
si;ch  a  degree  as  to  become  dynamic  antagonists  to   the 
virulent  germs  ?     Viewing  this  subject  from  such  a  stand- 
point, its  understanding  becomes  an  easy  matter.     The  at- 
tenuated germs  simply  give  rise  to  a  molecular  vibration  of 


the  tissues  they  ])roliferate  in,  characteristic  of  their  own 
and  antagonistic  to  the  virulent  germs.    Properly  speaking, 
these  attenuated  anthrax  bacilli  should  be  named  "a/to-o- 
dynamic"  or  ^^  tempered ^^  bacilli,  for  they  may  be  harmless 
to   some  animal  organisms    but  may  prove    fatal   to  other 
species.      The    vaccine  of  cow-pox  represents  a  genuine  at- 
tenuated variola-virus,   for   it   affords  lasting  genuine  im- 
munity by  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  dynamic  evolu- 
tion en  miniature  which    belongs  to  small-pox  in  an  intensi- 
fied degree,  whereas  anthrax  bacilli  cultivated  at  42°  to  43° 
C.  are  dynamic  antagonists  to  the  normal  germs,  and  con- 
fer only  temporary  immunity,  which  is  based  on  a  cause 
entirely  different  from  the  immunity  that  is  afforded  by  the 
self-protecting   diseases    or   by    vaccination    in    regard    to 
variola.     Another  idea   suggests   itself  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  immunity.    I  said  that  in  the  diseases  afford- 
ing immunity^ — i.  e.,  in  those  that  are  produced  by  general 
aerodynamic  bacteria — the  system  as  a  whole  undergoes  a 
dynamic   change   and  a  dynamic  evolution.     Physiological 
experience  has  proved  that  every  function  of  the  organism 
is  focused,  is  centralized.     I  consider  it  as  most  probable 
that   there  exists   a  dynamic  inhibitory  center  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  pei'haps  in  close  relation  to  the  heat  centers 
or  independent  therefrom,  which  imparts  to  the  whole  or- 
ganism a  state  of  dynamic  inhibition  against  bacterial  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  normal  vibration  of  the  organic  mole- 
cules.   If  we  could,  for  instance,  show  that  certain  animals, 
endowed  with  natural  or  acquired  immunity  against  certain 
bacteria,  lose  this  immunity  if   we  produce  lesions  in  some 
part  of  their  brain,  the  existence  of  such  a  dynamic  inhibi- 
tory center  would  become  established  beyond  doubt.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence 
of  local  dynamic  inhibitory  centers,  whose  influence  invad- 
ing bacteria  first  have  to  neutralize,  whereupon  these  bac- 
teria change  the  molecular  dynamic  state  of  these  centers, 
and  these  latter  in  turn  effect  a  similar  change  in  the  parts 
governed  by  them.     In  this  case  the  ex[)ression  "  dynamic 
inhibitory  power  of  the  system  or  of  a  part  of  it "  would 
have  a  secondary  meaning. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  assumption  of  central 
and  local  dynamic  inhibitory  centers,  I  give  a  short  resume 
of  my  views  expressed  in  this  paper  in  the  following : 

1.  Chemically  the  different  animal  organisms  are  equally 
good  nutrient  media  for  bacteria. 

2.  The  normal  molecular  vibration  of  the  organism 
checks  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  bacteria. 

3.  The  molecules  of  the  animal  organism  are  endowed 
with  a  dynamic  inhibitory  power. 

4.  Bacteria  that  enter  the  animal  system  can  only  pro- 
liferate therein  if  they  are  capable  of  changing  tlie  normal 
molecular  vibration  to  one  that  corresponds  to  their  own 
biological  properties. 

5.  Bacteria,  according  to  the  dynamical  clianges  they 
give  rise  to  in  the  organism,  are  either  homodynamic  or 
aerodynamic.  Aerodynamic  bacteria  arc  cither  local  or 
general. 

6.  Immunity  is  either  lasting,  genuine,  or  only  tem- 
porary, transient. 

7.  Only  diseases  conferring  genuine  immunity  are  due 
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to  general  juTodyiiH'ni*'  l>Hftt»ria,  hikI,  vice  I'erm,  tuily  jjjmi- 
(M'hI  HrrodviiMiiiii'  l»i<'tcria  ran  impart  j^i'iiiiiiu*  iiiiiininit y. 

K.   'I'lic    ii';;;iiiii    ami   simtiltaiU'Diis    iiicii'asi'   of   llic  <ly 
iiiiinii'  inliil'iluiv  i"'\\»'r<>|'  tlic  .svslciii  aUcr  an  airci-tiini  ilin- 
to    uffiK-ial    acrutlyiiJimii-    Kmlfiia   tniistilutc^*   llir   taiisc   nf 
^oiiiiiiic  iiiiiniiiiity. 

t>.    Natural  ami  acijitinMl  iiiiiiiiiiiity  aj>;aiiiHt  ^I'licral  aero 
(Ivitaiiiic    l)a<'tciia    it'|ir<'st'iit     tlic     smiiu'    rundilinii    of     tlic 

SVNtlMll. 

10.  CiMtaiii  Imi'tfiia  art'  .•iiilay;(>iiistii'  tn  otlicrs.  Tliis 
Hiitat^oiiisiu  In  uitliiM-  (liiMiiical  or  (lyiiaiiiical. 

11.  'rt>iiij)()rary  iiiiiiiuiiity  a^aiiiNt  a  cortHin  spri-irN  of 
iKH'tcria  is  <liu'  ritlior  to  (lyiumiic  antai;oiiiHrii  of  other  sju'cios 
of  micro-orjiaiiisins  or  to  (lynainic  aiitafXoiii.sin  of  altero- 
ilyiiainif  bacteria  of  the  saiiuf  sjiecics 
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The  imtient  whom  I  show  to  you  to-night,  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  ago,  was  injured  last  July  by  a  heavy  box  failing  n|)on 
him.  On  admission  to  the  New  York  Hospital  shortly  after  the 
accndent  there  was  a  lacerated  wound  which  separated  the  lobe 
of  the  right  ear  from  the  cheek,  and  another  lacerated  wound 
within  the  externtd  auditory  meatus  on  its  anterior  wall,  through 
which  a  probe  was  passed  toward  tiie  median  line  under  the 
right  cheek  as  far  as  the  outer  canthus  of  the  right  eye.  The 
case  wfis  treated  according  to  the  usual  surgical  method,  and  the 
patient  was  soon  able  to  leave  the  hospital  and  attend  the  out- 
patient department. 

About  the  1st  of  last  October  the  patient  was  sent  to  the 
Manliattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on  account  of  a  closure  of  the 
right  ear,  and  was  admitted  to  the  service  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Pomeroy, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  further  conduct  of  the  case. 
On  atl mission,  the  external  auditory  meatus  was  found  to  be 
occluded  by  a  mass  of  tissue,  covered  with  integument,  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  internal  to  the  tragus.  After  some 
search,  a  very  small  opening  was  found  in  the  supero-posterior 
quadrant,  which  led  into  a  more  enlarged  cavity.  This  opening 
was  slightly  dilated  with  a  Weber's  lacrymal  probe,  and  a  piece 
of  India-rubber  drainage-tube  was  introduced  in  the  following 
manner:  A  fork  was  made  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  ear-probe;  each  prong  was  caught 
into  the  sides  of  the  rubber  tube,  which  was  stretched  over  the 
wire  until  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  tenuity  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  forked  wire,  thus  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  rub- 
ber, was  passed  through  the  opening,  and,  after  the  inner  end 
of  the  tube  was  well  within  the  cavity  behind  the  occlusion,  the 
outer  end  was  released,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber  imme- 
diately caused  constant,  even  pressure  to  be  made  upon  the  tis- 
sue of  the  membrane.  In  a  few  days  the  opening  had  become 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  larger  tube,  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  he  could  wear  a  tube  of  tiie  size  which 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  County  Medical  A.^sociation,  April  20, 
1891. 


bu  JH  U4>w  wearing.  Thu  liearing,  which  waM  very  poor,  the 
watch  being  heard  t>u\y  on  contact,  rose  immediately  aft<r  the 
introdui'ti4)n  of  the  tube  to  it^  present  good  condition. 

()cclusioii  and  steiio.siH  of  the  external  anditorN'  meatus 
are  conditions  in  whi<h,  a.s  a  rule,  the  results  of  oj)erative 
interference  are  not  brilliant,  hecause  it  is  always  dillicnilt 
anil  fr(!<juently  impossible  to  prevent  imme<liat(;  reclosure 
ot  the  canal.  Nothiiii;  in  siirfreiv  a)>pears  simpler  tlian 
the  treatment  of  these  conditions;  iiothinj;  is  more  (le<-(!p- 
tive.  Sometimes  there  is  a  <'onj;cnital  absence  of  th«  <'anal, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  pittinff  at  the  place  where  its  exteriiHl 
opening  should  be,  and  perhaps  the  observer  may  feel  what 
appears  to  be  the  outer  extremity  of  the  b<)ny  canal.  At 
first  it  seems  like  a  slijrht  operation  to  (nit  a  little  diHtance 
down  upon  the  bone,  maintain  the  oi)eninf(  until  cicatriza- 
tion has  occurred,  and  so  form  a  now  meatus.  Kven  tlioujrh 
a  bony  occlusion  is  found,  it  does  not  seem  difKcult  to  drill 
throui^h  this  and  restore  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  lint  the 
difficulty  is  met  with  in  inaintaininj;  the  patency  of  the 
canal.  \'ery  few  operations  present  so  {rreat  a  percentaj^e 
of  failures,  exclusive  of  operations  performed  in  cases  in 
which  imperfection  of  the  middle  or  internal  portion  of  the 
ear  could  be  reasonably  apprehended.  The  almost  invaria- 
ble result  of  operations  in  these  eases  has  been  redosure  of 
the  canal  durino^  or  iinmediatelv  after  the  cessation  of  efforts 
to  maintain  its  patency. 

Occlusion  of  the  canal  by  a  membrane  after  birth  has 
been  noticed  more  rarely,  and  usually  as  a  sequela  to  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  The  formation  of 
these  membranes  has  been  described  bv  Purje.sz,  who  had 
the  opi)ortunity  of  watchinjif  the  development  of  one  in  a 
case  of  chronic  suppurative  otitis.  (Traimlations  appeared 
on  the  upper  and  lower  walls  of  the  canal,  exactly  opposite 
each  other,  jrrew  larger  and  larger  until  they  met,  fused, 
and  formed  an  occluding  membrane  of  connective  ti.ssue. 
In  these  ca.se.s,  also,  the  surgeon's  attempts  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  patency  of  the  canal  frequently  prove  of  no 
avail,  because  of  the  tendency  to  reformation  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  seems  to  be  as  marked  as  the  tendency  to  re- 
formation of  the  web  after  operations  on  syndactylism. 

After  a  fairly  extensive  search  through  the  literature  of 
this  subject  I  have  been  able  to  find  accounts  of  only  two 
cases  which,  like  this  one,  were  clearly  traumatic  in  their 
origin.  Both  these  cases  were  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Otology  by  the  house  surgeon,  at  that  time,  of 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Intii-mary.  One  resulted  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  the  other 
from  a  fall.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  clear  history  of  in- 
jury to  the  wall  of  the  canal ;  the  other  had  existed  for 
years  before  coming  under  observation.  One  patient  re- 
fused operation  ;  the  other,  the  one  in  the  recent  case,  had 
the  entire  occluding  membrane  removed,  but,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  operation  to  a  satisfactory  result,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  practice  dilatation  for  several  months  after- 
ward. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties,  in  the  form  of  obstinate 
granulations  and  reformations  of  membrane,  which  beset 
the  usual  attempts  to  remedy  this  condition,  I  determined 
to  attempt  to  induce  ab.sorption  of  this  newly  formed  tissue 
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by  pressure.]  [For  this  purpose  soft  rubber  tubing  seemed 
the  most  suitable,  and  in  its  action  it  appeared  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  For  five  months  the  tube  was  worn 
constantly,  and  .nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  membrane  ex- 
cept as  a  red  line  about  the  canal.  One  day  the  tube  came 
out  and  remained  out  three  days.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was 
surpi'ised,  but  I  was  disappointed  to  see  at  the  end  of  that 
time  that  the  canal  had  narrowed  at  this  place  at  least  a 
half.  The  tube  was  inserted  again,  the  stricture  again  di- 
lated, and  a  silver  tube  substituted.  This  tube,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  worn  constantly  for  a  year  or  two. 

An  operation  which  seems  feasible  to  me  in  a  case  like 
this,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  .suggested,  is  similar  to 
one  which  is  employed  in  cases  of  webbed  fingers.  It 
would  be  to  remove  the  external  layer  of  the  occluding 
membrane,  divide  the  remaining  portion  into  four  or  more 
parts  by  incisions  radiating  from  the  center,  so  that  each 
portion  or  flap  could  be  made  to  lie  smoothly  upon  the  wall 
of  the  canal,  to  denude  the  surface  of  the  canal  covered  by 
the  flaps  so  formed  and  laid  down,  and  to  attach  the  flaps  to 
these  denuded  surfaces  by  means  of  sutures  or  collodion. 
For  the  successful  performance  of  this  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  occluding  structure  should  consist  of  a  mem- 
brane situated  but  a  short  distance  internal  to  the  tragus, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  room  may  be  obtained  for  the 
manipulation.  It  would,  at  the  best,  be  a  tedious  opera- 
tion, and,  if  the  membrane  was  too  far  within  the  canal,  it 
would  probably  be  impracticable ;  so  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  would  alford  a  better  means  for  removing 
such  an  occlusion  than  the  inducement  of  its  absorption  by 
pressure. 
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The  remedy  to  which  your  attention  is  called  is  one 
having  a  history  antedating  by  several  centuries  its  employ- 
ment within  the  past  ten  years  for  the  relief  of  puluKinaiy 
and  bronchial  afl;ections.  Piso,  of  Amsterdam,  as  early  as 
1658,  describes  Euphorbia  pilulifera  as  an  antidote  and 
sedative  for  snake-bites,  the  freshly  bruised  twigs  being 
applied  to  the  wound,  to  allay  pain,  destroy  the  poison,  and 
promote  healing.  The  knowledge  of  its  stimulating  prop- 
erties is  indicated  by  the  recommendation  of  its  internal 
administration  to  counteract  the  depression  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  poison  in  the  system.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  than  the  period  just  mentioned  the  an- 
tiseptic properties  of  euphorbia  attracted  some  attention, 
Ainslie  {Materia  Medica,  London,  1826)  having  advocated 
the  use  of  the  fresh  juice  locally  in  aphthous  conditions. 
Indeed,  with  the  first  reports  of  the  virtues  possessed  by 
euphorbia  came    the   intelligence  that  one  species   (N.  O. 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn.'?ylvania  at 
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jtJuphorbiacece),  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  six  hundred, 
was  regarded  as  a  specific  for  sraall-pox ;  still  another 
species  was  brought  forward  as  a  cure  for  cancer,  all  going 
to  show  the  marked  toxic  activity  of  the  entire  genus  or 
family.  These  are  questions,  however,  which  can  be  more 
])rofitably  considered  in  their  regular  order. 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Milson's  Point,  Sydney, 
Australia,  belongs  the  credit  of  first  {)ul)lishing  accounts  of 
its  successful  employment  in  bronchitis  and  asthma.  These 
reports  probably  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  M. 
Matheson,  at  that  time  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Ara- 
mac  District  Hospital  of  Queensland,  who  communicated 
an  account  of  his  experience,  covering  forty  cases  of 
asthma  and  bronchitis,  to  the  late  Dr.  William  Brodie, 
of  Detroit.  About  this  time,  or  shortly  after.  Dr.  Tison,  a 
Frenchman,  published  accounts  of  his  investigations  of 
several  species  of  this  family,  and  wrote  in  glowing  terms 
of  euphorbia  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and  in  the  dyspncea 
of  cardiac  origin.  Dr.  A.  Marsset,  of  Paris,  was  the  next 
to  study  the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  plant,  his  studies 
being  confined  to  the  Queensland  profluct.  He  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  extended  distribution  of  the 
plant,  which  is  found  under  various  names  throughout 
tropical  America,  from  Florida  and  New  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Peru,  a  fact  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  drug  may  be  modified  by  the  locality  whence 
obtained.  Dr.  Marsset  investigated  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  physiological  actions  in  the  therapeutical  labora- 
tory of  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Bardet,  chief  of  the  laboratory,  a  full  account  of  which 
appear?  in  The  Pharmacology  of  the  Newer  Materia  Medica 
(Detroit,  1890).  To  this  excellent  compilation  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of 
the  following  pages,  and  those  wishing  to  .study  the  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  that  publication.  The 
names  of  numerous  contributors,  necessarily  omitted  for 
want  of  space,  will  be  found  there. 

Materia  Medica. — Euphorbia  pilulifera,  Linnseus  {Eu- 
phorbiacece),  known  also  as  pill-bearing  spurge,  snake-weed, 
cat's-hair,  etc.,  is  a  prostrate  or  ascending  branched  plant 
found  growing  in  southern  Australia  and  other  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries.  The  plant  when  erect  ranges  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  derives  its  common  name  from 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  pills.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  castor- 
oil  and  croton-oil  plants,  but  should  be  distinguished  from 
Euphorbia  parviflora  which,  like  Euphorbia  pilulifera,  is 
quite  common  in  India,  but  whose  properties  have  not  as  yet 
been  studied.  Dymock  refers  to  two  species  of  euphorbia. 
Euphorbia  hirta  and  Euphorbia  thymifolia,  "two  common 
weeds  which  flourish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  gravel 
walks  and  waste  ground  in  Bombay"  {The  Vegetable  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  Western  India,  by  W.  Dymock,  Surgeon- 
Major,  Bombay  Army,  etc..  Part  IV,  p.  698).  The  de- 
scriptions of  both  plants  correspond  in  many  respects  with 
the  botanical  description  of  Euphoi'bia  pilulifera,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  to  indicate  tliat  either  have  ever  been  employed 
medicinally,  except  that  they  have  some  local  reputation  as 
vermifuges.     The  Euphorbia  parviflora,  he  says,  has  similar 
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|tn>|>((|-ti(>H,  ami,  iH'sidcs,  tin*  juicf  is  cinployol  for  tlic  vww 
i>f  riii;fwtiiiii.  Mini,  mixc<|  with  aiiiiiioiiiiiiii  cliliiridc,  is  used 
as  n  lotion  lor  (iaiidnilT. 

Tlic  viiliu's  of  the  dnii;  arc  Ix-st  rxtiacti-d  hy  water,  and 
the  dried  plant  inav  In-  employed  in  the  form  of  a  dceoc- 
tioii.  A  relial>le  preparation  is  the  fluid  extraet,  from  which 
an  infusion  of  the  streni^th  of  one  part  of  the  extract  to  lif- 
teen  parts  of  hot  water  can  he  prepared  extemporaneously. 
'I'he  tlose  of  the  thiid  extract  (freely  miscilde  with  water  in 
ali  proportions)  is  HI  xx-x\x,  every  four  hours.  The  dose 
of  the  infusion  is  half  .an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a  (Jay. 

I'lKiniiitrohuii/. — Kxperiments  n]u>\\/n>i/.s  (in(f  i/uinca/iif/n 
show  Ih.'it  leth.al  »h)ses  at  first  accelerate  then  ret.ard  rcs|)ira- 
tory  movements  .and  cardiac  contractions,  hut  cari-ful  ex- 
amination failed  to  detect  any  variation  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  l)loinl-ve.s.sels,  hronchi,  or  alveoli  (llardet).  Further, 
in  animals  poi.soned  hy  this  dni^,  there  was  no  apparent 
etfoet  upon  the  cord,  neither  .seiusibility  nor  motility  hviupr 
in  the  least  altered.  The  muscular  system  remains  unaf- 
fected ;  tlie  capillaries  are  not  in  the  least  modified  by  toxic 
doses,  and  upon  .secretion  it  has  apparently  no  influence. 
As  no  odor  i>eculiar  to  the  drui;  can  be  noted  in  either  the 
breath  or  mine,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  active  i)rinci- 
ple  is  eliminated  alonjr  with  the  coloring;  matter  by  tlie 
liver,  the  i;all-bladder  being  greatly  distended  with  bile  hav- 
ing the  characteristic  color  of  the  drug.  Toxic  doses  have 
the  etTect  of  arresting  the  resj)iration,  which  is  followed  by 
tJie  stop})age  of  the  heart  in  diastole,  showing  that  euphor- 
bia acts  upon  tlie  cardiac  motor  ganglia  simultaneously  with 
its  action  upon  the  respiratory  center. 

I71  man  the  medicinal  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
these  toxic  effects,  and  only  those  physiological  effects  are 
sought  which  contribute  toward  the  regulation  of  spasm. 
The  Conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted,  therefore,  that  eu- 
phorbia produces  the  results  claimed  for  it,  through  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  pneumogastric,  acting  through  the  medul- 
lary center.  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that 
elimination  through  the  liver  may  contribute  something 
toward  the  stimulation  of  that  organ,  and  thus  another 
factor  is  added  to  the  physiological  manifestations  of  the 
drug. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  harmlessness  of  this  drug 
when  given  to  healthy  frogs  and  guinea-pigs,  I  desire  to 
offer  a  word  of  caution  concerning  possible  deleterious  ef- 
fects when  we  have  to  deal  with  either  functional  or  organic 
disease  of  the  kidney.  When  functional  derangement  of  the 
kidney  presents  itself,  often  the  result  of  hepatic  changes, 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  drug  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it  should  be  exhibited  in 
these  cases  with  extrejne  caution.  Although  Mr.  Shepherd 
was  a  stanch  believer  in  the  harmlessness  of  the  remedy, 
Dr.  Matheson  taught  that  it  should  be  employed  with  care, 
and  only  under  the  advice  of  a  competent  medical  man.  He 
also  recorded  the  fact  of  having  witnessed  ill  consequences 
from  its  administration. 

Therapeutics. — ."^o  many  reports  have  been  published, 
almost  uniformly  favorable,  that  an  analysis  or  detailed  ac- 
count of  them  would  be  mere  repetition  and  take  up  time 
unnecessarily  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  readily  accessi- 


ble, I  will  consifier  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  some  of  the 
more  flistincl  indications  for  the  employment  of  the  <lrug. 
The  pathology  and  clinicd  conditions  attending  the  appear- 
anc«'  of  asthma,  whether  of  the  spasmodic  variety  or  not,  are 
various,  and  to  distinguish  between  them  is  an  extri-mely 
complicated  process.  Without  attempting  to  nuike  any  claHHi- 
flcation,  I  wish  to  speak  in  a  general  way  of  the  varieties  usu- 
ally met  with  in  general  pracli<-e.  1.  Kor  examph*,  it  is  well 
known  that  many  cjises  of  aHtlima  are  due  to  an  uidiealthy 
condition  of  the  <ligestive  tract.  Although  the  exa(;t  condi- 
tiouH  favoring  the  development  <»f  these  uttat^kH  may  not  be 
fully  understood,  it  is  (|uite  evident  ih.at  the  malerivn  inorhi 
is  located  iti  the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  bowels.  To  this 
cla.ss  belongs  a  (Muisiderablc  number  in  which  the  attack 
follows  some  form  f>f  exposure,  where  the  exposure  has  the 
effect  of  causing  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  tract. 
2.  A  second  class  would  include  a  large  number  of  perHons 
who  either  suffer  from  .some  bronchial  affection,  or  they  are 
subject  to  nasal  catarrh,  or  other  similar  affection  of  the 
upper  air-passage.s,  and  in  whom  we  find  suitable  subjects 
for  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  hay-fever  army.  It  is  but  a 
question  of  time  when  many  of  them  will  begin  to  expe- 
rience some  symptoms  of  nasal  irritation,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  bronchitis,  and  finally  they  become  sufferers 
from  that  inscrutable  disease,  hay-asthma.  ;k  ,V  third  class 
should  also  receive  some  attention,  a  considerable  number 
who  are  doubtless  the  victims  of  circumstances,  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  is  evidently  due  to  their  environ- 
ment. These  instances  1  have  learned  to  regard  as  due  to 
lack  of  nutrition;  either  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
their  lives,  together  with  their  environment,  finally  produces 
a  depressed  condition  of  the  sy.stem,  permitting  the  accu- 
mulation of  poisonous  materials  (suboxidation),  and  asth  ma 
is  the  result.  Every  observant  physician  can  count  among 
his  patrons  a  numl)er  of  people  who  are  gradually  getting 
ready  for  the  reception  of  this  disease.  Although  we  can 
not  with  certainty  predict  whether  a  patient  will  ultimately 
suffer  from  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  gout,  or  lithiasis, 
we  can  not  gainsay  the  evidence  which  points  to  a  derange- 
ment of  function  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  one  of  the  diseased  conditions  mentioned.  The 
conditions  pointing  to  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
pulmonary  affections  are  less  distinct,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  less  care  has  been  given  to  this  matter  than  disor- 
ders of  the  liver  and  kidneys  have  received.  4.  Climate 
and  hereditary  influences  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  these 
will  be  referred  to  only  incidentally.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that,  with  a  climate  adapted  to  the  patient,  the  he- 
reditary influences  may  be  set  aside,  as  1  have  seen  patients 
who  have  suffered  all  their  lives  overcome  the  tendency  to 
develop  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma  from  the  use  of  this 
remedy. 

At  this  time  1  will  speak  only  of  the  tirst  two  classes,  as 
they  cover  practically  the  majority  of  cases  coming  under 
the  observation  of  the  general  practitioner.  Where  persons 
are  under  forty  years  of  age  and  fairly  w  ell  nourished  and 
free  from  organic  diseases,  attacks  of  asthma  may  be  con- 
trolled, if  not  wholly,  arrested,  by  the  judicious  employment 
of  euphorl)ia.     I  have  not  found  it  so  efficient  for  .securing 
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immediate  relief  as  the  liypodermic  use  of  small  doses  <^f 
morphine  and  atropine,  alonj;  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  one  drop  of  trinitrin  (the  one-per-cent.  solution  of  nitro- 
glycerin). Where  we  have  to  contend  with  a  disordoied 
condition  of  the  alimentary  tract,  I  have  found  the  alternate 
use  of  a  modified  Fothergill  pill  valuable.  The  euphorbia 
is  ordered,  thirty  drops  in  water  or  glycerin  every  four 
hours  for  several  days,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  pill  made 
according  to  the  annexed  formula  ("  new  Fothergill  pill — 
Aulde"): 

I^    Strychnine  sulphate gr.  j^ — ^  ; 

Powdered  ipecac S"''-  f ' 

Powdered  black  pepper g^*-  i  ! 

Extract  of  gentian gr-  j  ? 

Oil  of  wintergreen gtt.  ^. 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  no.  i. 

Sig. :  Take  one  pill  after  uieals. 

I  have  used  a  large  number  of  these  pills,  and  studied 
their  action  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  believe  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  combination.  In 
women  and  delicate  persons  the  amount  of  strychnine 
should  be  reduced  to  a  hundredth  of  a  grain,  as  I  have 
found  that  the  larger  dose  will  occasionally  produce  physio- 
logical effects  which  are  objectionable.  Should  the  bowels 
not  act  satisfactorily  under  the  'use  of  the  pills,  it  will  be 
advisable  from  time  to  time  to  exhibit  a  mild  saline  early  in 
the  morning.  The  method  of  treatment  here  outlined,  the 
alternation  of  the  euphorbia  with  the  pills  and  the  use  of 
the  saline,  will  prove  of  remarkable  benefit  in  the  treatment 
of  asthmatic  cases  such  as  have  been  described  above,  and 
a  similar  plan  will  also  prove  serviceable  in  persons  farther 
advanced  in  life  where  no  serious  organic  changes  liave 
taken  place. 

The  second  class  of  cases — those  in  which  the  asthma, 
has  followed  or  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  hay- 
fever,  affections  of  the  upper  air-passages,  bronchitis,  or 
emphysema — while  they  will  show  decided  benefit,  will  not 
furnish  the  brilliant  results  which  are  witnessed  in  the  class 
just  described.  The  euphorbia  will  have  a  favorable  effect 
upon  the  bronchitis  of  the  subacute  and  chronic  variety,  and 
will  produce  a  favorable  change  in  the  emphysematous  con- 
dition, but  suitable  local  medication  will  be  required  to  con- 
trol the  sensitiveness  of  the  nasal  raucous  membrane.  The 
remedy  most  successful  here  will  be  one  which  is  uriirri- 
tating,  and  when  applied  produces  a  distinctly  sedative  ef- 
fect. No  remedy  so  far  offered  to  the  profession  seems  to 
promise  better  results  than  liquid  petrolatum  (purified).  It 
is  an  oil  of  the  consistence  of  glycerin  (colorless),  and  can 
be  used  with  an  atomizer  after  the  parts  have  been  rendered 
antiseptic  by  other  means.  For  the  relief  of  the  bronchitis 
suitable  medication  must  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  accumulated  mucus,  and  along  with 
these  should  not  be  forgotten  the  value  of  approved  tonics 
to  the  pulmonary  structures. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  securing  favorable  climatic  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions, as  this  is  always  understood.  Perhaps  a  word 
should  be  added  concerning  the  value  of  euphorbia  in  the 
treatment  of  influenza.     It   is  not   indicated   in  the  active 


stage,  but  may  be  alternated  with  terpene  hydrate  after 
the  active  symptoms  have  subsided,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  drugs  will  have  the  effect  of  promptly  clearing 
up  the  bronchial  irritation  which  is  so  persistent  in  this 
disease.  While  spending  the  past  winter  in  Florida  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  remarkable  benefits  from  the 
employment  of  these  two  drugs.  Although  the  patient  was 
not  permanently  benefited  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  in 
nearly  every  case  there  was  a  favorable  affect  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  permanently  re- 
lieved from  all  sequel*  of  influenza.  Occasionally  I  had 
good  results  from  its  combination  with  Grindelia  robusta, 
ten  minims,  with  twenty  minims  of  euphorbia,  in  glycerin, 
every  four  hours.  I  have  no  doubt  other  combinations 
might  be  suggested  which  would  prove  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner. 
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IMPACTKl)   (KIM'MKN 
iN\Ai)iN(;  'I11I-:  M.\sT(Hi)  ruocKss  am» 

I'liOlU'CINiJ    FA(MAI.    I'AKAI.YSIS. 

Hv    -lAMKS    \VII,I,IAMS    I ).\ I.I'.KY,    U.S.,    M.I>., 

CKllAI!    KAl-lll",    IOWA, 

LCCI  I'ltKIl   ON    OI'lirilAI.MOI.OIlV    AM)    OTOLOUY 

IN    TIIK    MK     ICAl.    PKl'AllTMKNr   Ol'    IKK    -TATi:    I'NIVKHSITV    c   r    IOWA. 

Imi'aitio.v  of  (■(•niiiicii  ill  the  cxtcinal  aiidilorN  <aiial 
onlinarily  prodiict-s  iiu  .scriims  coiisociir'hci's  hi-yoiul  tlu- 
nu'cliaiiical  ol.stnictioii  wliicli  it  off(>r,s  to  m-uti'  pcrcc'iitioii 
of  sountls  and  tlic  irritation  and  iilci'ration  wliiidi  the  con- 
tact «)t"  tlic  hardened  mass  produces  in  the  intcoiiiiicnl  lin- 
iiii;  tlu'  walls  of  the  ejuial  and  in  the  snperticial  epithelial 
layers  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  membrana  tyiupani.  But 
that  this  apparently  simple  condition  may  produce  serious 
and  even  dangerous  conditions,  which  are  far-reaehinf;  in 
their  results,  the  history  of  the  followinjji-  (;ase  will  show. 

Aiii/u-st  ,iO.  1890.— W'Xcr  S.,  a-^^ed  lifty,  furnier,  was  sent  to 
nie  by  my  friend  Dr.  A.  II.  .Vndrews,  of  Springville,  Iowa,  tor 
an  examination  of  lii.s  ears.  He  gave  the  followinfr  hi.story  ; 
Complete  deafnes.s  in  right  ear  since  the  war;  has  never  had 
pain  in  the  ear  to  speak  of  until  about  eight  weeks  ago,  wjien, 
after  exposure  to  dampness,  the  pain  came  on  and  was  very 
acute  for  a  few  days,  when  it  .subsided  somewhat  and,  shortly 
after,  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  developed. 

Dr.  Andrews  had  treated  him  with  strychnine  sulphate,  one 
thirtieth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  and  had  a|)i)lied  the  fara- 
daie  current,  without  benefit. 

The  condition  at  present  is  as  follows:  Face  drawn  well  over 
to  the  left  .side,  muscles  relaxed,  marked  ptosis  of  right  upper 
lid,  and  almost  complete  ectropion  of  right  lower  lid  ;  he  can 
move  the  upper  lid  slightly  througii  its  connection  with  the  fron- 
talis muscle.  Examination  of  the  ears  shows  right  external  au- 
ditory canal  completely  tilled  with  a  black,  hard  mass  of  inspis- 
sated cerumen.  Apparently  no  perception  of  sound  in  that  ear. 
There  is  now  no  tenderness  or  swelling  over  the  mastoid,  but 
patient  stated  that  there  had  been  a  slight  amount  of  swelling 
and  tenderness  some  weeks  ago. 

The  impacted  cerumen  was  removed  by  a  current  of  warm 
water  and  the  use  of  the  curette  and  hook,  revealing  complete 
destruction  of  the  ineiiihrana  tyiupani  and  disappearance  of  the 
ossicles. 

On  looking  more  closely  along  the  walls  of  the  canal,  I  dis- 
covered on  the  posterior  wall  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  scale 
of  wax  which  I  had  failed  to  remove.  Upon  attempting  to  re- 
move it,  I  found  that  it  was  a  plug  of  cerumen  which  closed  an 
opening  from  the  external  auditory  canal  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mastoid  process.  Having  found  that  to  be  the  case,  I  continued 
the  oi)eration  and  succeeded,  eventually,  in  removing  a  large 
amount  of  wax,  descpianiated  epithelium,  and  a  small  amount  of 
pus,  thus  emptying  a  cavity  w'hich  involved  the  whole  mastoid 
process,  there  being  complete  absorption  of  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  process. 

The  work  of  removing  the  material  from  the  cavity  having 
occupied  some  time,  I  had  not  noticed  his  face :  but  when  1  had 


iuiii|)li<i»il  my  (ip.ratioii.  what  was  my  surpriHc  to  note  a  miirki-il 
improveiiieiit  in  tiie  facial  condition;  the  up|ier  eyelid  now 
tiioved  (piite  fiot-ly  and  the  iiioiith  wa.s  much  Ichh  drawn  to  one 
Hide. 

I  then  carefully  Hyringcd  oiil  tin-  cavity  with  a  warm,  salii- 
raled  sohilion  of  lioric  iicid  and  packeil  it  loosely  with  almorhcnt 
cotton,  Hiiturated  with  vaseline  containing  one  minim  of  oil  ot 
cinnamon  and  livf  minims  of  carliolic  acid  to  the  ounce. 

The  patient  i>>tiiriifd  home,  and  I  instructed  |)r.  Andrews  to 
continuo  the  use  of  the  Htry<'h.  Hiilph.  and  electricity,  imd.  in 
addition,  to  practice  inaHHage  on  the  facial  niuschs. 

Sr/ifnnhcr  J/,  181)0, — Ur.  AndrewH  writcH  that  the  iiiuscleH  ot 
the  face,  except  the  j)alpcl>ral.  contract  ni(;ely.  The  lower  liil 
still  shows  very  little  voluntary  contraction  and  a  large  umoiint 
of  ectropion.     Coiitimie  same  treatment. 

Kith. — I  again  saw  the  piitieiit  and  found  tiie  action  of  all 
the  facial  muscles  normal ;  lids  move  freely  ;  no  evidence  of  pn 
ralysis.  I  he  mastoid  cavity  is  dry  and  fiee  from  pus.  He  is 
now  wearing  only  a  small  jdug  of  absorbent  cotton  in  external 
auditory  meatus.  No  perception  of  sr»iind  in  right  ear.  I  regret 
that  1  did  not  test  hone  conduction  in  this  case. 

Jdaiinvfi  7,  IHUl. — Tlie  patient  writes  that  he  luis  had  no  fur- 
ther troiilde  with  ear  or  face. 

This  case  is  interesting;  in  that  the  mastoid  cavity  was 
filled  with  inspissated  cenmieii,  and  that  an  opening  iti 
the  bony  wall  of  the  canal  established  free  communication 
with  the  ma.stoid  cavity.  There  was  also  free  cc^mmunica- 
tion  between  the  antrum  of  the  mastoid  and  the  middle  ear, 
as  was  shown  by  the  free  escaj)e  of  injected  fluid  in  both 
directions. 

The  case  is  also  interesting  in  that  the  point  of  pressure 
on  tlie  seventh  nerve  was  in  its  passage  through  the  mas- 
toid, and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  that  portion  of  the 
nerve  lying  in  close  [)roximity  to  the  middle  ear ;  and,  finally, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  complete  recovery  was  secured 
"in  a  case  of  facial  paralysis  of  more  than  two  months' 
standing. 


Spermine. — "  Dr.  I>ouis  Henry  has  lately  l)een  investigating  the 
qualities  of  spermine.  His  experiments,  Ijotli  chemical  and  clinical, 
have  been  extended  over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  he  ha.s  manufac- 
tured the  crystals  by  three  processes — namely,  the  ammonia-baryta 
process,  the  snlphureted-hydrogen  and  phosphotungstic-acid  process, 
and  a  modification  of  tliese  two.  In  eaeli  instance  the  yield  of  crystals 
from  offal  wliieh  consisted  of  the  testicles  of  rabbits,  hares,  drakes,  and 
roosters,  was  infinitesimal,  al)out  forty  ounces  of  offal  yielding  but  a 
couple  of  grains.  The  crystals  were  in  elustersof  feathery  spears.  The 
clinical  experiments,  of  which  a  large  number  were  made  in  all  classes 
of  patients  suffering  from  debility,  phthisis,  paralysis,  old  age,  etc.,  were 
all  of  a  negative  character.  In  some  instances  over  two  grains  of  the 
salts  were  subcutaneously  injected  without  any  physiological  result  what- 
ever. Dr.  Henry  injected  himself,  witii  similar  results." — British  ami 
Colmiial  Dru(i<ii.s(. 

A  New  Codeine  Derivative. — "  lii  the  preparation  of  apocodeine  a 
second  crystalline  base  is  formed  which  closely  resembles  codeine.  It 
is  a  strong  base,  and  differs  from  apocodeine  in  its  power  of  crystalli- 
zation. It  is  distinguished  from  codeine  by  its  high  melting  point 
(182'),  by  being  less  soluble  than  codeine  in  the  ordinary  reagents  in 
the  crystalline  form  both  of  the  free  base  and  its  hydrochloride,  and 
by  its  being  precipitated  liy  ammonia  both  from  the  hot  and  cold  aque- 
ous solutions  of  its  salts  in  the  form  of  small  needles.  Its  physiologi- 
cal action  is  similar  to,  but  less  powerful  than,  that  of  codeine,  so  that 
it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  of  much  therapeutical  value." — British 
and  Colonial  Drugr/ixf. 
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CEREBRAL   ABSCESS   LOCALIZED    BY    "FOCAL"    SYMPTOMS 
AXD   SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED    BY    TREPHINL\(;. 

Dr.  Edward  U.  Nason  reports  the  following  interesting 
case  in  the  Lancet  for  Mjiy  30th  :  A  healthy  young  man,  nged 
eighteen,  fell  upon  the  sidewalk,  striking  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  complained  somewhat  of  headache  afterward,  hut 
his  symptoms  did  not  become  serious  until  a  month  later,  when 
Dr.  Nason  was  called  to  see  him  in  consultation.  The  patient 
then  complained  of  severe  headache,  the  point  of  maximum  in- 
tensity being  about  an  inch  above  and  behind  tlie  external  angu- 
lar process  of  the  right  frontal  bone  ;  also  of  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  on  movement.  There  was  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
of  the  face  and  of  the  left  arm,  with  impairment  of  sensation 
over  the  paralyzed  areas.  The  tongue  deviated  slightly  to  the 
left  when  it  was  protruded.  The  left  leg  did  not  move  quite  so 
freely  as  the  right.  Tiiere  was  no  paralysis  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles and  the  pnpils  were  equal  and  reacted  to  light.  There  was 
well-marked  double  optic  neuritis,  with  distention  of  the  retinal 
veins,  more  marked  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  eye.  The  pa- 
tient was  drowsy,  became  more  and  more  somnolent,  and  finally 
was  quite  unconscious.  While  in  this  condition  he  had  a  chill 
lasting  half  an  hour,  which  was  followed  by  a  convulsive  seiz- 
ure beginning  in  the  left  side  of  tlie  face  and  in  the  left  arm. 
This  was  accompanied  by  coniugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to 
the  left,  turning  of  the  face  to  the  left,  and  considerable  cya- 
nosis. 

From  these  symptoms  Dr.  Nason  concluded  that  the  patient 
was  suflFering  from  an  abscess  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  somewhere  between  the  cortical  centers  for  the  face  and 
arm  and  the  internal  capsule,  causing  the  paralytic  symptoms ; 
and  that  it  was  beginning  to  involve  the  cortex  near  those  cen- 
ters, causing  the  symptoms  of  cortical  irritation.  He  therefore 
decided  to  trephine  at  once.  The  operation  was  done  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  pus  was  found  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
lower  portion  of  the  right  ascending  frontal  convolution.  After 
the  escape  of  half  an  ounce  of  pus,  a  drainage-tube  was  inserted 
into  the  abscess  cavity  and  the  wound  was  closed.  On  recov- 
ering from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  the  patient  said  that  the 
pain  in  the  head  was  much  less,  but  complained  of  feeling  ex- 
tremely cold  down  the  left  side  and  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  in 
the  left  shoulder.  The  surface  temperature  of  the  left  side  was 
found  to  be  very  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  the  right,  and  the 
skin  felt  quite  cold  to  the  touch. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  weeks  the  patient  gradually 
recovered  Irom  his  i)aralysis,  motor  power  and  sensation  return- 
ing together,  first  in  the  arm,  then  in  the  forearm,  and  finally 
in  the  wrist  and  hand.     The  adductor  pollicis  and  the  opponen> 


poUicis  were  the  last  muscles  to  recover  their  |)ower.  In  a 
month  from  the  date  of  the  operation  the  wound  was  healed 
and  recovery  was  complete,  except  that  tlie  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  were  still  a  little  clumsy. 

Dr.  Nason  believes  that  the  mode  of  recovery  from  the  para- 
lytic condition  goes  to  prove  that  the  various  cortical  centers 
are  centers  for  associated  movements  and  not  for  individual 
muscles ;  also  that  sensation  and  motion  are  represented  to- 
gether in  the  central  convolutions.  lie  thinks  that  it  could  also 
tend  to  prove  that  the  centers  for  the  various  associated  move- 
ments of  the  arm  are  placed  from  above  down\tard  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Shoulder,  upper  arm,  forearm,  wrist,  and  hand, 
the  thumb  being  lowest  of  all.  The  one-sided  coldness,  due  to 
constriction  of  peripheral  vessels,  points  to  a  disturbance  of  a 
corresponding  vaso-motor  center. 


THE   CARE    OK   THE    HANDS   BY   MEANS    OF    HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE. 

Dr.  Cjiables  Noble,  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hejwrter, 
suggests  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a  cleansing  agent 
for  the  hands  of  surgeons,  obstetricians,  and  nurses.  He  feels 
sure  that  tlie  remarkable  pus-destroying  proi)erties  of  this  sub- 
stance are  becoming  better  appreciated  every  day.  Nearly 
every  surgeon  who  has  been  led  to  use  it  in  the  treatment  of 
suppuration  and  false  membrane  has  become  an  enthusiast  in 
its  behalf.  In  regard  to  its  use  upon  the  hands,  he  maintains 
that  with  it  he  can  render  those  members  surgically  clean — 
that  is,  free  from  septic  micro-organisms — a  condition  that  can 
not  be  attained  by  the  use  of  soap  and  brush  and  solutions  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Under  the  latter  method,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  germs  will  still  linger  under 
and  around  the  finger  nails.  And  irritating  fluids,  like  subli- 
mate solutions,  are  not  without  the  alleged  fault  of  rendering 
the  skin  of  the  hands  rough  and  a  more  secure  abiding  place  for 
the  germs  of  disease  than  would  be  the  case  if  blander  fluids 
were  used  upon  the  hands. 

In  preparing  for  such  operations  as  abdominal  section.  Dr. 
Noble  has  for  some  months  employed  the  peroxide  to  aid  in 
obtaining  an  aseptic  cleanliness  of  his  hands.  He  docs  not 
assert  that  this  drug  will  alone  and  of  itself  insure  an  aseptic 
state,  because  he  has  not  determined  that  this  is  the  fact  from 
bacteriological  research,  but  he  is  positive  that  all  its  activity  is 
exerted  to  promote  asepticism.  His  method  consists  in  first 
washing  the  hands  thoroughly  with  soap,  using  a  stiff"  nail- 
brush and  renewing  the  water  three  times.  The  hands  are  next 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium, 
and  this  is  removed  by  soaking  again  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid.  The  finger  tips  are  next  soaked  in  the  peroxide 
solution,  in  the  full  strength  of  the  ordinary  fifteen-volume 
solution.  Lastly,  a  bath  of  corrosive-sublimate  solution.  1  to 
1,000,  is  employed.  The  hands  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
sublimate  solution  for  about  three  minutes.  Not  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  even  as  many  as  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  toilet  of  the  hands.  That  this  expenditure  of 
time  and  attention  is  not  valueless  he  argues  from  the  fact. 
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MINOR   I'  I  A'  \f./i'AP/fS.~rTh\\fS. 


[N.  Y.  Mbi).  Jour., 


dotuoiiHtnittHl  \ty  Imotcrioloj^ical  cxpiiinu'iits,  tlmt  Hdiiu',  al- 
though i"<HM|>araliM'ly  tV-w,  florins  hnvo  lu-oii  t'oiiiid  almiit  tlio 
tinfjiT  nails  ch-aiu'il  in  thi.-t  iiiamior,  cxccptiii^'  tlio  iiwi-  of  the 
poroxido  Hohition,  mid  it  i-^  hi.>  liiipr  that  tiio  a<hlitiiiii  i>(  the 
latter  may  ctimiiK'tf  tlic  jrocd  work  of  tht>  nthi-r  stt|>f»  of  thi' 
prdci'diiri'. 

Mixoii'  r.\ ir\(iir\riis. 

I'OOTH.VLI-   CASUALTIKS. 

TiiK  /'(///  .!/«(//  JSiitli/it,  in  a  rt>fi'iit  issiu»,  had  n  (dassitiod  list 
of  tho  acoidonts  consi'cuu'iii  u|>i>ri  roiifrh  play  at  foolliall  in  Kii(^- 
land.  lT|)\\nrd  of  lifty  casiiaitii's  woro  thoro  >;ivon  as  liavin;;  oc- 
curred durint;  iho  six  months'  season  then  just  expire<l.  Of 
these,  not  fewer  than  seventeen  were  known  to  have  resulted  in 
death,  a  eonsiderahle  proportion  of  the  fatalities  heing  due  to 
rupture  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines.  Rupture  of  the  kid- 
ney was  rtssifjned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  a  still  more  recent 
case  re|)orted  in  the  Lancet.  This  last,  somewhat  rare,  form  of 
accident  occurred  in  a  game  of  foothall  at  Birmingham.  The 
player  appeared  at  lirst  to  he  only  slightly  injured.  A  few  hours 
later,  however,  he  hecame  worse,  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  fell 
into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  succumbed  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  accident.  The  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  pelvis  of  one  kidney  contained  a  large  calculus; 
there  were  also  some  cysts  in  that  kidney.  The  rupture  of  that 
kidney  in  its  diseased  condition  resulted  from  the  violence  of 
the  game  as  it  became  the  player's  lot  to  engage  in  it ;  and,  as 
the  source  of  his  collapse  was  not  suspected,  nothing  was  under- 
taken for  his  relief. 


A   CASE    OF   TITBERCLES   OF   THE   BRAIN 
WITH   INVOLUNTARY    MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   HAND. 

The  Gazette  hehdomadaire  de  medeeine  et  de  chirurgie  for  May 
2d  contains  a  notice  of  a  case  originally  reported  by  Ewald  in 
the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift.  A  boy,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  sufifering  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  case  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  left 
hand  was  immediately  turned  upon  the  dorsal  surface  unless  it 
was  held  firmly  by  the  right  hand.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  of  athetosis,  but  more  abrupt  in  character. 
Left  heraiparesis  was  also  noted.  Ewald  made  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercles  situated  in  the  external  i)art  of  the  optic  thalamus  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  autopsy  con- 
firmed the  diagnosis,  but  also  showed  tubercles  lying  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  right  ascending  frontal  convolution  and  a 
few  other  smaller  tubercles  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
vexitv  of  the  brain. 


MENINGEAL   HEMORRHAGE   AS   A   CAUSE   OF   DEATH    IN 
THE   NEW-BORN. 

Ix  the  Gazette  des  hopitaux  for  May  19th  we  find  a  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Richardiere's  recent  work  on  this  subject.  His 
conclusions  are  as  follows:  1.  Meningeal  haemorrhage  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  in  the  new-born. 
2.  It  occurs  at  the  very  moment  of  birth.  3.  It  differs  from  the 
majority  of  meningeal  haemorrhages  in  the  adult  by  the  absence 
of  previous  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  or  of  the  dura  raater. 
4.  It  is  accompanied,  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases,  by  subpleural 
ecchymoses.  5.  Death  usually  occurs  very  quickly.  6.  The 
cause  of  the  haemorrhage  is  the  traumatism  of  the  delivery,  or, 


nmru  exactly,  tho  traunnitism  to  the  head  at  the  moment  of  its 
pHHHagu  through  the  pelvis.  7.  Meningeal  Inemorrhage,  cun- 
Hidered  from  a  medicolegal  Htandi)oint,  extdudesof  itself  all  idea 
of  (tiniinid  inti-rvent.ion. 


Till':  i»i:i!Mic  Mi:i 


11(H)   (M'    ADMINI.STKKING 
ClilLDKK.N. 


QUININE    T(» 


I'uoKKssoic  1.  \'.  TuoiTHKi  (  !>'<//(//,  .\pril  IH,  IH'JI)  objects 
to  this  method,  even  in  caHCH  of  an  irrital)le  condition  of  the 
gastro-intostinal  tract.  He  Htntes  that  the  degree  of  absorption 
by  this  method  is  not  yet  known,  and  a  priori  one  rruiy  suppose 
that  it  varies  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
best  place  for  the  inunctions,  he  thinks,  is  the  thorax  pos- 
teriorly. Till'  (piinine  is  best  absorbed  when  {)repared  with 
glycerin  and  alcohol.  After  the  inunctions  the  presence  of 
quitiine  is  detected  in  the  urine,  hut  the  amount  absorbed  into 
the  blood  is  too  insignificant  to  have  any  anti|)yretic  action.  If 
there  is  any,  it  is  due  mostly  to  the  alcohol  u.sed  with  it.  In 
children  above  seven  years  of  age  the  altsorption  becomos  insig- 
nificant in  amount. 

ENDOCARDITIS    AND    CHOREA. 

The  exact  relationshi[)  between  chorea,  rheumatism,  and 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
investigations  of  recent  years,  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
proposition  that  any  endocarditis  accompanying  chorea  is  of 
rheumatic  origin  is  not  always  evident,  as  is  shown  by  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Ashby  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April 
25th.  The  patient  had  never  had  rheumatism  or  any  previous 
attack  of  chorea.  The  movements  began  two  weeks  after  an 
attack  of  amygdalitis,  and  became  very  severe,  and  death  re- 
sulted from  exhaustion  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks.  There 
was  moderate  fever  throughout  the  illness.  Extensive  pneumo- 
nia of  the  right  lung  was  found,  also  endocarditis  of  the  mitral 
valves,  but  no  pericarditis.  Many  would  accept  the  occurrence 
of  the  tonsillar  affection  as  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism. 


THE  ACTION  OF  EXTREMES  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON 
LEUCOCYTES. 

Dr.  E.  ^lixvuEL  {Journal  de^  societes  scientijiquen,  October  29, 
1890)  has  studied  the  action  of  extreme  temperatures  on  the 
leucocytes,  and  concludes  that  the  maximum  energy  is  exhibited 
by  the  leucocytes  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  blood.  They 
show  impaired  activity  during  febrile  conditions  of  the  or- 
ganism. At  a  temperature  of  47°  C.  (116*6°  F.)  they  die 
rapidly.  

A   CONGRESS   ON   INEBRIETY. 

An  assemblage  that  may  properly  be  so  styled,  although  the 
announcements  called  it  "  the  Medical  Congress."  consisting  of 
physicians  and  others,  was  in  session  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  at  Prohibition  Park,  on  Staten  Island.  Dr.  N. 
S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  presided  and  gave  the  opening  address. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  Appleton  Prize,  a  prize  of  medical  publications  of  the  value  of 
$25,  offered  annually  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to 
the  candidate  passing  the  best  examination  before  the  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  was  won  this  year  by 
Dr.  Russell  Bellamy,  of  Wilmington.  According  to  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal Record,  seventy-five  applicants  for  the  license  to  practice  were 
examined  by  the  board. 


July  18,   1891.  J 


ITEMS.— LETTERS   TO    THE  EDITOR. 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitarj 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depaitraent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  endinjr  July  14,  1891  : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  July  7.  i  Week  ending  July  14. 


Typhu* 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

3 

0 

12 

3 

115 

22 

0 

2 

18! 

14 

77 

35 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

0 

II 

23 

3 

146 

37 

4 

5 

240 

17 

88 


The  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Jo.«eph 
O'Dwyer  by  St.  John's  College,  of  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  William  W.  Jones  is  announced  as  having  taken 
place  at  his  home,  in  Xew  York,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  inst.  Dr.  Jones 
was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  class 
of  1842.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital.    At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chaitgex  in   the  Stations  and 

DiUies  of   OJfi<:ers  serving  in   tlie   Medical  Department,    United  Siafe* 

Army.,  from  July  5  to  July  11,  1891 : 

Irwin,  Bernard  J.  D.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  ordered  to  Chicago,  111.,  for  duty  as  Medical 
Director,  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Basister,  W.  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  fourteen  days. 

BrELL,  James  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  retired  from 
active  service  by  reason  of  disability  incident  to  the  service. 

Owes,  William  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Detailed  to 
attend  the  encampment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  near  Spring- 
field, ni.,  from  July  IS  to  25,  and  August  11  to  18,  1801. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  OffiriaJ  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpn 
of  the  United  States  Xacy  for  tlie  week  ending  July  11,  1891 : 
BoTD,  Robert,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving-ship 

Dale,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tiz^BAY,  .Jalij  21st :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Otsego  (annual 
— Cooperstown).  X.  Y. 


Setters  to  tbc  (I'tiitor. 


INTRA-DTERINE   AIR:    ITS  FUXCTIOXS  AND   ITS   DANGERS. 

Philadelphia,  June  27,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  th^  Xeic  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  The  presence  of  air  within  the  uterine  cavity  after  the 
escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  can  be  demonstrated  not  only  by 
percussion,  but  by  inserting  a  slender,  pliable,  and  non-com- 
pressible tube  within  the  uterus,  and  observing  tiiat  with  each 
"  pain  "'  either  air,  or  first  a  part  of  the  residual  liquor  amnii 
and  then  air,  wUl  be  expelled  from  its  external  orifice. 

This  intra-uterine  air  performs  several  important  functions. 
It  helps  to  preserve  the  globular  form  of  the  uterus  and  pre- 
vents the  uterine  walls  from  being  driven  down  against  the 
foetal  parts  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  It 
probably  acts  as  an  excitant  of  the  contractions  by  becoming 
heated  and  rarefied  and  expanding  against  the  uterine  walls. 
Daring  the  intervals  between  the  "pains,"  when  the  hand  can 


be  inserted  between  the  fcetal  head  and  the  cervix,  there  is  a 
free  intercliange  between  the  external  and  the  intra-uterine  air, 
and  the  temperature  of  both  is  nearly  equal.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  a  slight  movement  of  the  foetal  head  or  body  occurs  the 
uterus  can  be  felt  to  slightly  dilate  or  become  expanded,  and 
the  patient  will  say  tiiat  she  is  "getting  a  pain."  Tlie  explana- 
tion of  this  series  of  acts  is  that  when  by  the  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary movement  of  the  fcetal  head  or  body,  the  air-channel 
is  closed,  the  intra-uterine  air  becomes  heated  and  expands,  di- 
lating the  uterus,  and  impressing  on  the  nerves  the  necessity  of 
muscular  counter-pressure. 

When  tliis  counter-pressure  is  exerted  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  intra-uterine  air  to  the  foetus,  just  as  before  the 
rapture  of  the  membranes  it  is  transmitted  through  the  liquor 
amnii.  The  effect  in  both  cases  is  the  same — to  transmit  mus- 
cular force  uniformly  and  indirectly  to  the  foetus  and  favor  its 
exit  in  the  line  of  least  re.sistance. 

In  order,  however,  to  overcome  the  external  resistance  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  ftetus,  it  is  necessary  that  the  force  of  the 
intra-uterine  air  should  be  greater  than  the  ordinary  atnius- 
pheric  pressure.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, contracting  and  compressing  the  intra-uterine  air  into  a 
smaller  space.  Its  tension  is  thereby  increased,  and  when  it  ex- 
pands outwardly  and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  foetus  is 
moved  gradually  toward  the  outlet  and  finally  expelled,  notwith- 
standing the  muscular  and  atmospheric  resistance  which  im- 
peded its  exit.  Without  this  utilization  of  air  it  would  be  as 
impossible  for  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents  as  it  would  be  for 
the  bronchial  tubes  to  expel  their  excess  of  secretions  by  their 
own  contractions.  In  both  instances  air  is  utilized  to  furnish 
the  final  necessary  expulsive  force. 

While  the  intra-uterine  air  is  thus  essential  in  completing 
delivery,  and  is  therefore  a  beneficent  agent,  it  is  under  certain 
circumstances  a  source  of  danger  to  both  the  mother  and  the 
child. 

If  the  head  is  impacted,  or  the  perinaeum  is  rigid,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  intra-uterine  air,  when  subjected  to  intense 
comj)ression,  as  during  a  series  of  prolonged  pains,  will  either 
drive  the  head  through  the  perinaeum.  or  rupture  the  uterus,  or 
produce  such  undue  weakening  of  its  fibers  as  to  conduce  to 
future  disease.  This  statement  will  be  regarded  with  incre- 
dulity by  many  ;  but  when  they  reflect  upon  the  "  catapult-like 
force "  with  which  the  head  or  the  shoulders  are  sometimes 
driven  through  the  perinaeum,  they  will  see  that  the  momentum 
which  produced  that  result  is  the  product  of  a  sudden  expulsive 
force,  altogether  different  from  slow  muscular  contraction.  The 
classical  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  ''tlie  sharp  tearing 
sound,  the  flattening  of  the  abdomen,  the  ability  to  feel  the 
fcetal  parts,  the  retrocession  of  the  head,"  all  point  to  the  sud- 
den exit  from  the  uterus  of  air  under  tension. 

The  danger  to  the  child  consists  in  its  subjection  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  or  for  a  succession  of  brief  periods,  to  a  pre.»<sure 
greater  than  an  atmosphere.  The  evil  results  of  such  a  pressure 
have  been  so  often  .shown  in  men  who  work  in  caissons,  etc., 
that  its  danger  to  the  f*tus  will  be  readily  admitted. 

Some  recent  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  hither- 
to unrecognized  danger  to  mother  and  child  can  be  materially 
lessened  by  the  introduction  into  the  uterus  during  labor  of  a 
slender  pliable  tube,  by  which  the  inner  and  outer  pressures 
can  be  equalized  wiien  necessary,  and  by  which  the  inner  press- 
ure can  be  lessened  whenever  it  appears  to  be  so  excessive  as  to 
threaten  injury. 

Hegar's  statement,  quoted  in  the  Neir  York  Medical  Journal 
of  June  27th,  that  the  obstetric  mortality  of  Baden  is  about  the 
same  under  antiseptic  practice  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  when 
antiseptics  were  imknown,  shows  that  the  chief  danger  in  child- 
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l)i9KA8K8  peculiar  to  the  infant  are  few  in  niiinher,  hut  tliose 
moditiod  by  the  condition  of  infancy  are  many.  The  author 
adopts  the  wise  plan  of  not  attemi)tin}ij  a  full  description  of  such 
diseases,  liut  simply  notes  the  ditierences  in  patholo}j;y,  sym|)- 
tomatolojjy,  and  treatment.  Much  attention  is  yiven  to  the 
anatomy  and  pliyaiolofiy  of  infancy,  upon  which  the  author's 
extensive  investijrations  have  e.spceinny  qualified  him  to  .speak. 
The  work  is  a  valuable  adrlition  to  the  literature  of  infantile 
disea.se. 
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GENERAL   SURGERY. 

By  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

Vesical  Calculus. — The  BHti-th  Medical  Journal  for  May  9,  1891, 
contains  four  very  good  papers  devoted  mainly  to  litholapaxy,  three  of 
which  are  by  surgeons  resident  in  India,  where  the  opportunities  for 
observation  of  vesical  calculus  are  superior  to  those  of  any  part  of 
Europe  or  America. 

The  first  paper,  by  Surgeon  Major  Freyer,  is  mainly  statistical,  re- 
garding 168  recent  cases  of  vesical  calculus,  in  patients  of  all  ages, 
from  two  years  to  ninety,  of  which  165  were  dealt  with  by  litholapaxy. 
Of  the  litholapaxy  cases,  sixty-six  were  in  male  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  ninety-six  in  adult  males,  and  three  in  adult  females.  The 
number  of  days  spent  in  the  hospital  or  under  treatment  varied  in  the 
case  of  adult  males  from  two  to  twenty-eight  days,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren from  two  to  twenty-one  days,  in  the  case  of  the  females  three, 
four,  and  five  days.  Usually  they  were  kept  in  the  ho.^pital  two  or 
three  days  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  weight  of  the 
dried  debris  of  the  calculi  averaged  in  the  adult  males  242  grains,  in 
the  children  108  grains,  and  in  the  females  435  grains.  The  weight  of 
the  largest  and  of  the  smallest  removed  from  the  adult  males  differed 
only  slightly  from  those  taken  from  the  children.  In  cne  case  the  op- 
eration had  to  be  divided  into  two  sittings  because  of  a  second  stone 
which  could  not  be  grasped  at  the  first  sitting,  and  was  thought  to  be 
probably  impacted  at  the  mouth  of  the  ureter. 
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Cystitis  was  not  an  uucointnon  complication,  but  tiie  removal  of  tlio 
stone  was  usually  followed  by  a  spontaneous  cure  of  this  condition. 
In  five  cases  urethrotomy  was  performed  for  impacted  urethral  calcu- 
lus. When  the  prostate  was  enlarged  there  was  frequently  consider- 
able bleeding,  and  fragments  of  the  stone  became  entangled  in  clots 
of  blood  in  the  bladder  and  were  sometimes  with  difficulty  removed 
with  the  aspirator.  Usually  an  anaesthetic  was  administered,  but  in 
suitable  cases  this  was  omitted. 

Regarding  the  female  patients,  the  main  point  of  interest  is  that 
one  of  them  was  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  at  tiie  time  of 
operation,  and  a  miscarriage  did  not  result. 

Among  the  children,  five  were  under  two  years  and  a  half  of  age. 
A  No.  6  cannula  passes  readily  through  the  urethra  of  a  child  of  that 
age,  and  the  operation  is  easily  performed  with  the  suitable  instru- 
ments. 

Only  three  deaths  occurred  among  all  these  cases — one  from  perito- 
nitis, one  from  exhaustion,  and  one  from  pneumonia.  Including  the 
cases  reported  in  two  preceding  papers,  Freyer  has  performed  400 
operations  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  six  deaths,  a  mortality  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  a  result  wliich,  as  he  says,  "we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  improve  while  we  extend  the  operation  to  almost  hopeless  and 
moribund  patients."  He  maintains  that  litholapaxy  is  almost  universally 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  vesical  calculus,  and  that  the  dangers  expected 
from  the  extension  of  the  operation  to  the  case  of  male  children  were 
purely  imaginary  and  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Surgeon  Cunningham  remarks  that  patients  in  whom  a  recurrence 
takes  place  after  litholapaxy  return  for  relief  very  soon  after  the  symp- 
toms set  in,  because  they  have  little  or  no  dread  of  the  opeiation.  He 
considers  litholapaxy  infinitely  safer  than  any  form  of  lithotomy  for 
suitable  cases,  which  he  estimates  at  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cages.  Al- 
though larger  stones  have  been  successfully  removed  by  litholapaxy, 
he  is  inclined  to  favor  suprapubic  lithotomy  for  stones  above  six  ounces 
and  a  half  in  weight,  but  thinks  that  this  operation  should  be  reserved 
for  these  exceptionally  large  stones,  and  that  lateral  lithotomy  should 
be  preferred  in  cases  of  smaller  stones,  where,  for  any  reason,  litho- 
lapaxy is  contra-indicated. 

Surgeon-Major  Gimlette  furnishes  an  account  of  forty  successful 
cases  of  litholapaxy  in  boys  as  affording  another  proof  of  the  superi- 
ority of  this  operation  over  other  methods  of  treating  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, even  in  the  youngest  children.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
immediate  relief  was  afforded,  and  the  boy,  if  allowed,  would  be  up  and 
playing  about  in  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Edwards  presents  an  extremely  weak  argument  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  name  litholapaxy,  which  was  given  to  the  operation  by  its 
originator,  the  late  Professor  Bigelow,  and  for  the  substitution  of  the 
old  term  lithotrity,  which  was  the  name  of  the  operation,  long  since 
superseded,  of  crushing  the  stone  and  allowing  the  fragments  to  escape 
as  best  they  might  with  the  urine.  He  would  restrict  the  term  lithola- 
paxy to  the  evacuation  of  small  stones  by  means  of  the  evacuator  with- 
out crushing  them. 

When  litholapaxy  is  impracticable  Mr.  Edwards  favors,  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  suprapubic  operation  of  lithotomy  to  the  lateral.  He 
reports  four  deaths  in  a  series  of  forty  consecutive  litholapaxies,  and 
is  probably  correct  in  attributing  this  high  percentage  very  largely  to 
his  neglect  of  antiseptic  precautions.  He  has  now  begun  to  wash  the 
bladder  out,  after  the  removal  of  the  stone,  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid. 

Cerebral  Abscess. — Mr.  Southam  reports  {Br\t.  Med.  Jour.,  May  9, 
1891)  an  interesting  case  of  traumatic  cerebral  abscess  in  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  The  abscess  resulted  fiom  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  skull  two  inches  above  the  left  orbit  and  formed  a  large  cavity  in 
the  frontal  lobe.  The  skull  was  trephined  at  the  seat  of  injury,  the 
fragments  of  bone  were  removed,  and  the  cavity  was  syringed  out  with 
a  boric-acid  solution.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion the  dressings  and  the  pillow  on  which  the  boy  lay  were  found  to 
be  saturated  with  a  clear  watery  fluid.  This  fluid  continued  to  dis- 
charge very  freely  for  four  days,  then  gradually  diminished,  and  after 
the  twelfth  day  ceased.  The  purulent  discharge  then  recurred  and  re- 
quired the  retention  of  the  drainage-tube  for  several  weeks.  Perfect 
recoverv  ensued. 


The  discharge  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  came,  apparently,  not  from  the 
subarachnoid  space,  but  from  the  lateral  ventricle,  with  which  the 
abscess  cavity  must  have  communicated,  for  when  the  wound  was  ex- 
posed the  fluid  could  be  seen  to  well  up  through  the  drainage-tube, 
evidently  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  brain  at  a  depth  from  the 
surface.  The  amount  of  fluid  which  escaped  from  the  wound  must 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  normally  secreted  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  ventricles,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  neighbor- 
ing inflammation  induced  supersecretion,  the  lateral  ventricle  became 
distended,  its  wall  gave  way,  and  a  communication  was  thus  formed 
between  it  and  the  abscess  cavity  in  the  frontal  lobe.  As  healing  took 
place  and  the  abscess  contracted,  the  communication  became  closed 
and  the  escape  of  fluid  ceased. 

Bupture  of  the  Gall-bladder. — Lane  {Lancet,  May  16,  1891)  reports 
a  case  which  illustrates  the  influence  which  bile  exerts  upon  the  peii- 
tonacum  when  retained  in  a  free  state  in  a  considerable  quantity  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  patient,  a  lad  eighteen  years  old,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital five  weeks  after  having  a  violent  blow  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  For  a  day  or  two  after  the  injury  he  suffered  great  pain, 
and  his  abdomen  soon  began  to  increase  in  size.  This  distention 
became  so  great  as  to  finally  render  him  unable  to  take  food.  The  dis- 
comfort \\Si,%  so  great  that  he  could  not  lie  on  his  back.  Several  times 
he  vomited  a  dark-brown  liquid.  When  admitted  he  appeared  mori- 
bund. An  incision  was  made  below  the  umbilicus,  and  about  three 
gallons  of  flm'd,  very  deeply  stained  with  bile,  were  removed.  No 
irregularity  or  adhesion  could  be  felt  along  the  margin  of  the  liver. 
The  gall-bladder  was  empty.  About  a  pint  of  deeply  stained  fluid 
escaped  through  the  drainage-tube,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
discharge  had  ceased  and  the  glass  tube  was  removed.  After  the  opera- 
tion no  fluid  re-collected  in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  but  a  collec- 
tion formed  below  the  liver,  which  proved  to  be  an  adherent  and  dis- 
tended gall-bladder,  which  was  drained. 

The  important  fact  to  be  learned  from  this  case  is  that  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  bile  may  remain  free  in  the  abdomen  for  five  weeks  and 
produce  no  other  symptom  than  a  serous  effusion,  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  which  appeared  to  be  purely  mechanical,  as  all  discomfort  dis- 
appeared at  once  and  permanently  with  the  removal  of  the  mixture  of 
bile  and  serum. 

Antiseptic  Injections  in  Acute  and  Cbronic  Arthritis  of  the  Knee. 
— Tachard  (French  Surgical  Congress,  Rev.  dc  chir..  May,  1891),  having 
lost  a  patient  in  1872  in  consequence  of  arthrotomy  for  purulent  arthri- 
tis, has  since  that  time  employed  antiseptic  injections.  He  contends 
that  the  nature  of  the  liquid  employed  is  important.  I^or  acute 
arthritis  he  prefers  Van  Swielen's  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury; 
for  the  chronic  form,  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
synovial  cavity  should  be  distended  with  the  fluid  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  should  then  be  completely  emptied.  He  reports  two  cases 
treated  in  this  manner  with  good  success. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Submaxillary  Gland. — Dubreuil  reports  {Gaz.  heb- 
dom.  d.  sciences  rned..  May  2,  1891)  the  removal  of  a  sarcoma  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  from  a  man  forty  years  of  age.  The  removal  was 
rather  difficult  on  account  of  the  close  adhesions  which  existed  between 
the  tumor  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  the  interest  of  the  case  cen- 
ters in  the  pathological  report.  The  tumor  w^as  hard,  lobulated,  not 
well  circumscribed,  and  had  invaded  the  neighboring  muscular  tissue. 
It  was  largely  fii)rous,  with  scattered  cellular  islets,  which  at  first  sight 
gave  the  idea  of  an  epithelial  tumor,  but  was  really  composed  of  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  forming  a  sheath  around  the  blood-vessels.  The 
stroma  was  formed  by  coiniective-tissue  fibers  intermingling  in  all  di- 
rections and  not  fascicular ;  the  scattered  cells  weie  of  the  stellai  type. 
In  the  oldest  parts  of  the  tumor  the  stroma  formed  a  vast  extent  un- 
interrupted by  cellular  masses,  and  the  tunics  of  the  blood-vessels  were 
excessively  thickened.  The  cellular  masses  were  determined  not  to  be 
epithelial  formations  for  several  reasons.  In  the  midst  of  the  cells 
were  always  found  one  or  more  orifices  of  blood-vessels,  whence  pro- 
ceed thin  connective-tissue  partitions  which  subdivide  the  cellular  mass. 
From  the  edges  of  the  fibrous  ring  connective  fibers  proceeded,  which 
insinuated  themselves  among  the  cells  and  rejoined  the  fibers  emanat- 
ing from  the  vascular  trunk.     The  cells  had  a  very  pale  and  delicate 
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|>ix)t(>|)liiKin.  Tim  iuiiermoHt  bi'lonp'il  to  tlu>  cellular  typo,  wliili-  tlioxi' 
cxtorrml  titiil  tlioHt-  surroiiiKliii^  tin-  vascuiiir  (irilict'H  wi-ro  IciihIIii'im'iI 
Ity  rofi|)nK"ul  i-oiiiprt'ssion,  'l'li«'  Cfllulur  iiiiishch  prcst'iitoil  Hoiiit'liiiK-s 
ill  tlii'lr  cfiiU'i-rt  foci  of  ^niiiulur  fiilty  tlc^fciK  riilion.  Tlu'  Htudv  of  llic 
(Jcvclopiiiciit  of  lliosc  parts  wliicli  Ixirdcrcil  the  i'ciiiiiiii<l(*r  of  tlic(:liin(i 
Ht*ciiii'(l  to  hIiow  llial  tlu-  change  lic^aii  a^<  an  interstitial  hcIci-oiis  altera- 
lion,  and  tlial  the  cellular  masses  appeared  secondarily  in  tlii:)  sclerous 
tissue,      lie  names  litis  neoplasm  a  hard,  alveolar,  pcritheliill  sarconia. 

Angeioma  of  the  Orbit. — Orliital  an^eiomata  are  rare;  about  sixty 
cases  have  l)ccn  rcportcil.  Kxophthalniia  coincides  with  the  existence 
of  a  incN  us  at  the  side  of  the  eyeliil,  which  forms  a  tumor,  at  first  re- 
dticihle,  hut  suhsiMpiciitly,  after  it  has  nnder);one  a  librous  transforn.a- 
tion,  irreducible.  The  folltuviiij.;  case,  reported  by  I'anas  (  A'cj'.  ilr  c/iii:, 
May,  IHiU),  is  poculiarly  iiiterestiiij;  on  account  of  spontaneous  infeclion 
ocinriinj;  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever: 

.V  little  ffiil  of  seven  hail  Inid  since  the  a^e  of  two  years  an  an^ei- 
oma  of  the  orbit  whose  development  pro<jressed  continuously  up  to  the 
aj;e  of  five,  when  treatment  by  electrcdysis  and  injections  of  a(|ua 
l'ai:liari  was  instituted.  The  tumor  seemed  to  sink  into  the  orbit,  but 
the  exophthalmia  j)ersisted.  \'ision  was  fiood.  When  seven  years  of 
afic  she  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  third  week  suddenly 
presented  all  the  sijins  o\'  ])hlefrinou  of  the  orbit.  M.  Panas  refused  to 
enucleate  the  eye  at  this  time  because  he  believes,  contrary  to  von 
(iraele,  that  as  lonii  as  the  patient  is  sutl'crinf;  from  a  general  infection 
enucleation  exposes  to  nieniiigitic  accidents.  A  month  later  he  oper- 
ated, and  found  a  tumor  adherent  to  the  optic  nerve.  This  he  removed 
and  found  it  made  up  of  a  hard  mass,  including  at  the  center  a  focus  of 
suppuration.  In  the  pus  he  found  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  e.xclusively, 
and  this,  injected  into  the  vitreous  body  of  a  rabbit,  determined  sup 
purative  hyalitis  containing  the  bacillus  of  P]beith. 

Exploratory  Opening  of  the  Spinal  Canal. — Hazy  (if/id.)  reports  two 
cases.  He  maiutMins  that  in  a  tcitain  iiunilier  of  cases  exploration  is 
necessary  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Special  instruments  are  not  neces- 
sary; the  ditferent  osteotomes  which  we  possess  suffice.  When  the 
dura  has  been  ojiened  it  is  necessai-y  to  close  it  perfectly  without  drain- 
age, to  avoiil  w»sie  of  the  cerebro-spinal  lluid. 

A  New  Method  of  Intestinal  Grafting. — M.  Chaput  has  covered 
large  intestinal  perforations,  mcasuiing  three  centimetres  by  two,  in  a 
dog,  by  suturing  some  plates  made  of  live  or  six  layers  of  iodoform 
gauze  to  the  circumference  of  the  orifice  (ibid.). 

These  plates  remain  in  place  many  weeks,  ..  ut,  as  they  are  infected 
on  their  deep  surface,  they  finish  by  eliminating  themselves  in  the  in- 
testine. They  protect  the  peritonaeum  the  better  because  the  omen- 
tum adheres  to  them  immediately,  and  forms  a  second  organized  and 
definitive  protective  bed  of  many  millimetres  of  thickness.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  temporary  graft  which  permits  the  omentum  to  thicken  and 
organize  conveniently.  The  gauze  arrests  the  migration  of  microbes 
toward  the  peritontcum  by  i's  areolar  structure,  by  the  antiseptic  action 
of  the  iodoform,  and  also  by  the  phagocytosic  phenomena  which  are 
produced  in  the  interior  of  the  meshes.  One  finds  in  these,  leucocytes 
which  continue  to  live,  thanks  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  omen- 
tum, and  of  the  intestinal  tunics  which  convey  their  prolongations  even 
into  the  depths  of  .the  iodoform  shield.  This  method  the  author  con- 
siders superior  to  that  of  omental  grafts  because,  when  healthy,  the 
omentum  is  too  feeble  to  constitute  a  sufficiently  resistant  coveiing. 
He  thinks  that  this  procedure  could  be  applied  to  all  intestinal  perfora- 
tions, and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  employ  this  grafting  in  the 
generalitv  of  operations  upon  the  intestines.  He  has  three  times  em- 
ployed bandelettes  of  gauze  to  cover  lines  of  sutures,  and  has  had  good 
success  each  time. 

Laparo-enterotomy  for  Intestinal  Obstruction  due  to  an  Intestinal 
<3alculus. — Tliiriar  reports  this  interesting  case  [iliid.).  A  woman, 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  had  been  greatly  constipated  for  a  year,  and  was 
finally  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  A  painful 
point  was  located  to  the  left  of  and  above  the  umbilicus.  After  the 
obstruction  had  lasted  ten  days,  laparotomy  was  performed.  The  peri- 
toneal cavity  contained  a  huge  quantity  of  bloody  serum.  A  hard,  mo- 
t)ile  tumor  was  found,  drawn  out,  and  determined  to  be  a  calculus  as 
large  as  an  egg  imbedded  in  a  pocket  in  the  intestine.  This  last  had 
">een  formed  bv  the  contraction  of  ihe  intestine  at  the  two  extremities 


of  the  eulciiliiH  ho  iih  to  form  two  Hphiiicters  wliich  prevented  it  from 
moving  either  way.  .\n  iiicisi<in  was  made  into  this  pocket  ami  ilie 
stone  was  expelled.  The  wound  was  then  carefullv  disinfected,  and 
closed  by  means  of  two  rows  of  sutures,  one  uniting  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, the  other  the  peiitoneal.  Czi'iny-I.embert  Hlil(dieH  of  No.  1  cut- 
gut  pre|)ared  uitli  chromic  acid  were  employed.  The  intestinal  pocket 
contracted  until  ii  had  not  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  but  this 
was  deemed  spasmodic  contraction,  and  it  was  expected  to  disappear 
s|)ontaiieously.  'I'he  intestine  was  leplaced  in  the  abdotinnal  cavity 
and  the  abdominal  wound  was  closed.  'V\w  operation  lasted  an  hour. 
The  patient  had  three  stools  during  the  next  few  houis,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  days  she  was  pionounced  cured. 

The  calculus  had  the  form  and  volume  of  a  small  egg;  it  weighed 
fourteen  grammes  and  had  forty-two  inillimetreH  in  its  greateHt,  twenty- 
six  and  twenty-eight  inillimetreH  in  the  two  other  diameters.  ItH  color 
was  yellowish-white  and  brownish  in  places.  It  was  composed  of  a 
central  region  of  pure  cholcHterin  and  of  stratified  layers  of  calcareous 
salts  and  hard  fa'cal  matter. 

Thiriar  believes  that  this  was  a  biliaiy  calcMJus  which  had  escaped 
from  the  gall-l)ladder  into  the  intestine,  and,  as  the  patient  had  never 
had  colic  or  jaundice,  and  as  so  large  a  calculus  could  not  have  trav- 
ersed the  common  bile  duct,  he  maintains  that  adhesions  must  have 
been  produced  between  the  gall  bladder  and  intestine,  and  that  the 
calculus  ulcerated  its  way  through  the  walls  and  fell  into  the  intes- 
tine. 

Cam[)enon  at  the  same  time  reported  a  similar  case  (ihid.).  but  with 
not  so  fortunate  a  result.  The  obstruction  was  found  a  little  below  the 
duodenum,  a  calculus  inclosed  in  a  pocket  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Thiriar's  case.  The  intestine  was  opened  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
the  stone  had  to  be  extracted  and  the  pocket  did  not  retract ;  it  re- 
mained flabby  and  gaping.  The  wound  was  sutured  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  preceding  case.  On  the  third  day  the  patient  died  of 
peritonitis. 

At  the  auto])sy  the  intestinal  sutures  were  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. It  was  established  that  the  seat  of  the  calculus  was  forty 
centimetres  below  the  duodenum.  The  duodenum  communicated  by 
a  large  perforation  with  the  gall-bladder,  or  rather  with  a  cavity  cor- 
responding to  the  latter,  which  was  bounded  above  by  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  in  front  by  the  colon,  below  by  the  duodenum,  and 
behind  by  the  remains  of  the  gall-bladder.  One  of  the  adhesions 
which  formed  the  wall  of  this  cavity  had  broken  and  permitted  the 
escape  of  faecal  matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  rupture  may 
have  been  caused  by  traction  during  the  operation,  or  by  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine. 

Enterorrhaphy. — M.  Chaput  {ibid.),  after  objecting  to  the  various 
forms  of  enterorrhaphy,  proposes  the  following: 

A  primary  row  of  muco-mucous  sutures  is  inserted  in  the  posterior 
demi-circumference  of  the  intestine.  A  longitudinal  slit  three  centi- 
metres long  is  then  made  in  each  of  the  two  ends,  either  upon  the  con- 
vex surface  or  midway  between  this  and  the  mesenteric  insertion.  The 
two  triangular  portions  thus  obtained  on  each  side  are  trimmed  by  cut- 
ting off  their  apexes.  The  muco-mucous  suture  is  then  continued 
around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  intestine  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
slits.  This  row  of  sutures  is  then  re-enforced  by  two  rows  of  peritoneal 
sutures. 

Eesection  of  the  Pubic  Bone  in  Suprapubic  Cystotomy. — Heyden- 
reich  {ibid.)  relates  a  case  in  which  the  vesical  tumor  was  inaccessible 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  suprapubic  cystotomy,  although  Peterson's 
rectal  bag  was  employed.  He  resected  the  superior  part  of  the  sym- 
physis for  a  distance  of  four  centimetres,  and  the  operation  was  then 
easily  completed.  Unhappily,  the  patient  died  of  pyelonephritis,  which 
had  existed  for  some  time.  The  resection  of  the  pubic  bone  did  not 
seem  to  aggravate  the  operation,  but  rather  abridged  its  duration  by 
the  facility  it  afforded.  It  should  be  performed  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  however,  where  access  to  the  bladder  is  difficult. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Testicle. — Roux  (ibid.)  believes  in  radical  extir- 
pation of  the  tubercular  focus  in  these  cases  before  the  organism  is 
infected.  To  remove  the  testicle  alone  is  insufficient.  •  It  is  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  vas  deferens  and  the  seminal  vesicle,  which  are  almost 
alwavs  simultaneouslv  attacked.     His  method   is  to  first  remove  the 
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testicle,  isolate  the  vas  deferens  as  lii^li  as  possible  in  the  infruinal 
canal,  tlien  place  the  patient  in  the  dorso-luiiibar  posture  and  pene- 
trate t]irou<^h  the  perinaeuin  to  the  f)rostate.  The  left  index  liiifrer 
introduced  into  the  rectum  catches  the  vesicle  and  pushes  into  the 
depth  of  the  wound,  where  it  is  freed,  divided  nearly  level  with  the 
prostate,  and  finally  drawn  out  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  vas 
deferens.  One  patient  thus  treated  made  a  perfect  recovery.  Another 
had  a  persistent  fistula.  To  cure  this,  M.  Koux  gave  him  an  injection 
of  Koch's  "lymph."  The  next  day  he  was  attacked  with  tuberculous 
meniujiitis. 
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Notes  on  the  Operative  Treatment  of  Uterine  Cancer. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Jleflicine  in 
Ireland,  held  on  Xovember  28,  1890,  the  president  of  the  Section,  S.  R. 
Mason,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  Having 
alluded  to  the  negative  treatment  pursued  some  years  ago  and  then  to 
the  treatment  with  Chian  turpentine,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the 
various  operative  pi'ocedures  practiced  in  the  present  day,  us  well  as  the 
cases  suitable  foi'  each.  He  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  Marion 
Sims's  operation  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  amount  of 
sloughing  action  which  would  take  place,  and  strongly  approved  of  the 
removal  of  the  entire  or  portion  of  the  uterus  for  cancer  of  that  o.gan. 
Two  cases  of  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  vaginal  and  supravaginal 
portions  of  cervix  were  described  ;  both  terminated  most  favorably  ;  the 
first  patient,  having  been  operated  on  nearly  three  years  ago,  now  re- 
mained in  perfect  healtlj. 

The  removal  of  the  entire  uterus  by  Freund's  method  and  the  vagi- 
nal operation  were  described,  and  a  case  of  the  latter  operation  was 
noted  where  catch-forcei)S  were  largely  employed  to  secure  the  vessels 
in  the  broad  ligament.  The  relative  merits  of  the  operations  were 
then  compared,  and  in  suitable  cases  where  the  cancerous  disease  could 
be  removed  by  it  the  supravaginal  method  was  recommended  as  being 
the  best. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  question  as  to  how  and 
when  a  case  should  be  operated  on  was  always  one  of  diagnosis.  Dur- 
ing his  time  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital  he  had  had  several  cases  of  car- 
cinoma ;  and,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  operating,  he  had  divided 
them  into  certain  and  doubtful  cases  of  carcinoma.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  cases  in  which  there  were  both  clinical  and  micro- 
scopic indications  of  carcinoma.  The  second  class  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  into  two  others — one  being  a  class  in  which  tliere 
were  clinical  symptoms  of  carcinoma,  while  the  microscope  failed  to  in- 
dicate it ;  and  the  other  being  one  in  which  the  clinical  symptoms  were 
perfectly  benign,  but  typical  cancerous  conditions  were  shown  by  the 
microscope.  As  regarded  the  first  principal  class  of  cases  of  the  can- 
cerous conditions  where  extensive  operative  interference  was  not  ])ossi. 
ble,  palliation  only  could  be  resorted  to.  In  cases  where  the  carcinon.a 
was  limited  in  extent,  whether  confined  to  the  cervix  or  not,  a  point  on 
which  he  desired  information  was  as  to  whether  theie  should  be  com- 
plete removal  of  the  uterus  or  not.  Statistics  showed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  there  coexi.steu  a  very  curious 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  known  as  sarcomatous  degenera- 
tion. It  was  therefore  recommended  that  in  every  case  there  shoidd  be 
coniplete  lemoval  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Bagot  stated  that  there  were  a  few  points  regarding  the  o|)era- 
tion  treatment  of  carcinoma  to  which  he  would  like  to  draw  attention. 
First,  as  to  the  simple  amputation  of  the  portio  vaginalis.  No  one 
would  now  dream  of  doing  it  as  a  radical  operation  even  for  an  api>ar- 
ently  very  limited  carcinoma  of  the  vaginal  [)orti(m.  As  to  the  sui)ra- 
vaginal  amputation,  or  high  operation  of  Schroder,  Dr.  Mason  had 
spoken  of  it  as  being  the  proper  procedure  in  cases  where  the  carci- 
noma was  limited,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  apparently  limited,  to  the 
cervix,  and  stated,  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  this  operation  was  so 
much  easier  and  less  dangerous  than  vaginal  hysterectomy.  Now,  so 
far  as  Dr.  Bagot   knew,  the  latest  statistics,  both  with  reference  to  the 


immediate  mortality  after  the  operation,  and  regarding  the  period  of 
immunity  before  the  return  of  the  disease,  did  not  quite  justify  this 
statement. 

The  latest  statistics  that  Dr.  Hagot  had  seen  were  those  given  l)y 
Dr.  Fozzi  in  his  Traite  tie  (iipirroloijie,  1890,  where  it  was  stated  that 
the  operation  of  supravaginal  amputation  was  followed  by  a  mortality 
of  not  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  good  operators  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries,  while  the  mortality  after  vaginal  extir- 
pation in  France  was,  according  to  the  same  wiiter,  about  588  per 
cent.  Leopold,  in  Dresden,  had  performed  80  vaginal  hysterectomies 
with  a  mortality  of  5  per  cent.,  not  losing  a  single  patient  out  of  the 
last  52  cases  of  this  series.  Imitri  de  Ott  had  performed  30  vaginal 
extirpations  without  a  death.  The  reason  that  supravaginal  amputa- 
tion was  preferred  in  cases  where  the  disease  appeared  to  be  limited  to 
the  cervix  by  some  operators,  of  whom  John  Williams  was  foremost  in 
England,  was  because  the  various  forms  of  cervical  caicinoma  usually 
tended  to  spread  outward  toward  the  vagina  and  parametrium,  etc., 
rather  than  upward  toward  the  body  of  the  uterus.  This  was  true  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  before  or  during  the  operation  to  what 
height  the  disease  had  spread.  Cases  had  been  published  by  various 
observers  proving  this.  Pozzi,  for  instance,  had  performed  a  vaginal 
extirpation  for  an  epithelioma  apparently  limited  to  the  cervix ;  but 
after  the  operation  it  could  be  seen  that  a  narrow  strip  of  carcinoma- 
tous growth  had  extended  up  along  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  fun- 
dus. Cases  of  a  rarer  form  of  extension  of  the  carcinoma  had  been 
published  by  Rugc,  Duvelius,  Abel,  and  others,  where  they  found  iso- 
lated nodules  of  carcinoma  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  due  to  metastasis 
starting  from  a  small  epithelioma  of  the  cervix. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  there  was  the  point  brought  so  power- 
fully to  bear  on  the  point  by  the  speaker's  former  colleague.  Dr.  Alfred 
Smith — namely,  the  results  of  Abel  and  Landau's  researches  on  the 
alterations  met  with  in  the  mucous  meml)rane  of  the  body  coincident 
with  epithelioma  of  the  cervix. 

Now,  as  to  Freund's  operation.  Dr.  Bagot  thought  tliat  Dr.  Mason 
had  hardly  broujiht  clearly  before  the  meeting  the  necessary  indications 
for  the  performance  of  this  operation;  for  no  one  would  think  of  per- 
forming this,  an  operation  loUowed  l)y  a  mortalityof  over  67  percent., 
if  he  could  liave  recourse  to  a  vaginal  hysterectomy. 

This  operation  was,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  to  be  performed  only 
when  the  uterus  was  loo  large  to  be  extirpated  ptr  vmi'iuatn^  or  when 
there  was  great  fixation  due  to  old  perimetritic  adhesions,  as  the  uterus 
consequently  could  not  be  drawn  down.  Under  such  circumstances  one 
had  to  choose  between  Freund's  abdominal  and  Martin's  abdomino-vagi- 
nal,  or  mixed,  method  of  operation,  or  else  have  recourse  to  removal  of 
the  uterus  by  means  of  the  juxtasacral  incision  of  Woltierorthe  sacral 
incision,  as  in  Kiaske's  operation  for  extirpation  of  the  rectum.  From 
what  Dr.  Bagot  hud  read  about  it  he  woidd,  under  these  circumstances, 
prefer  extirpation  by  means  of  Kiaske's  method  or  son:e  modification 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  fixation,  it  was  often  very  dillicult  to 
determine  whether  thts  was  due  to  a  carcinomatous  infiltration  of  the 
ligaments  or  to  a  parametnti.^,  for,  as  the  caicirioma  siuead,  it  was  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  zone  of  infiammatory  infiltration. 

One  should,  therefore,  make  a  most  caretul  examination  under  nar- 
cosis of  the  broad  and  utero-sacral  ligaments  both  per  rvvlum  and  per 
vaginani.  As  an  exam[)le,  he  might  mention  the  following  case:  A 
woman  had  been  sent  into  the  Rotunda,  suffering  trom  an  epithelioma 
of  the  cervix.  On  first  examination,  it  seemed  a  suitable  case  for  total 
extirpation  ;  but,  at  a  subsequent  examination  under  ether,  one  coidd 
feel  that  the  utero-sacral  ligaments  had  been  attacked  i)y  a  nodular  in- 
filtration, like  beads  in  a  necklace,  and  some  enlarged  lymphatic  glands 
could  be  made  out.  There  was  a  point  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as 
to  whether  an  ojjeration  was  justifiable  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  he  had 
just  alluded  to — namely,  that  if  surgeons  considered  it  justifiable  to  re- 
move a  breast,  when  the  axillary  glands  were  enlarged  and  had  to  be 
enucleated,  he  did  not  see  why  such  a  case  should  be  abandoned,  for 
now  the  juxtarectal,  the  juxtasacral,  and  the  prelindiiary  extirpation  of 
the  sacrum  by  Kraske's  method  had  opened  up  a  new  way  by  which  the 
parametrium  and  surrounding  structures  could   l)e  more  easily  extir- 
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piitcd  aloiiK  witli  the  iitcniH.  LiiHtly,  tlipro  whh  ii  |>oliit  of  the  f(reiiti>Ht 
iiii|K)rliiii(-c — he  iiieiuit  thi*  ciirlv  (lin^tiiiHii*  of  fui-ciiiotnii.  lie  thdii^ht 
(hut  ill  nil  i-iiNes  wliere  tlii'rt<  wa.x  the  nli^hti'Mt  .Miispiciiiii  u  portion  of 
the  >;i-o\vlh  hhoiild  he  Hiihiiiitted  to  a  coiiipi-teDt  pathoio^ixt. 

The  eliairiiuiii  reinaiked  that  in  lite  lii':«t  of  the  |>i'eHiden('H  eai^es 
the  woman  was  elated  to  have  hei-n  only  twenty-three  yearn  of  ajje  and 
to  have  had  no  children,  lie  had  not  heard  it  Htated  that  a  niiero- 
seopie  examination  \\\\*  made,  and  tlu-nd'ore  lu>  felt  at  lilieily  to  enter- 
tain a  douht  that  »<he  had  eureinomn.  lie  had  looked  over  aiithoi  iliex 
as  re;;arded  eases  of  total  eNlirpation  in  \Nhit'h  the  disease  had  lieen 
oidy  supposed  to  alYeel  thi>  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  and  iiail 
found  that  Leopold,  in  seventy-ei^ht  cases  of  careinoma,  removed  the 
whole  uterus  in  liftyseven  t>f  them  in  which  the  cervical  portion  was 
involved.  Dr.  Snuth  had  said  that  in  a  laif^e  niindicr  of  cases  the  iirst 
Kta}ie  was  a  sareoinutous  deneneration  of  the  mucous  niendiranc.  lie 
had  at  present  a  ease  in  which  he  had  scrnpeil  out  the  uterus  earefidly 
and  }iot  no  indications  of  cancer;  lu-vertheles.s  the  woman  was  hleed- 
iiifl  and  losiiij;  flesh,  and  he  helicved  he  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
case  on  the  clinical  symptoms  alone,  lie  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  ])resident  considered  suprava;;inal  amputation  to  have  afforded 
better  permanent  results  than  total  removal;  hut,  jud^inj;  liy  the  re- 
ports of  Leopold's  cases  and  those  of  others  that  he  had  hcen  lookiiif; 
over,  he  hardly  thouf;ht  that  they  would  have  resorted,  in  two  hundied 
or  three  hundred  instances,  to  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus  if  thev 
had  thouj;ht  they  could  get  as  good  results  from  the  supravaginal  op- 
eration, which  was  an  easier  one  to  |)erform.  He  considered  it  to  l)c 
practically  almost  settled  that,  unless  the  diagnosis  of  carcinonui  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  excluded  by  positive  observation  of  matter 
scraped  out  from  the  uterus,  one's  duty,  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
cervical  i)ortion,  was  to  extirpate  the  whole  uterus.  A  more  ditticult 
(piestion  to  answer  was,  What  extent  of  fixation  counter-indicated  op- 
erative interference  y  Slight  fixation  did  not.  Dr.  Hagot  had  said  the 
posterior  ligaments  were  those  which  gave  the  greatest  indication  of 
how  far  the  cancer  had  gone.  Hotfmeir,  who  had  written  on  the  op- 
erative treatment  of  cancer,  considered  that  infiltration  of  the  broad 
ligament  might  go  a  great  deal  further  without  indicating  carcinoma. 
If  the  ureters  could  be  guarded  by  the  introduction  of  catheters,  the 
carcinomatous  portions  of  the  uterus  could  be  extirpated.  Such  pre- 
cautions would  be  essential  in  any  resection  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  and,  if  adopted,  the  bladder  couKl  he  cut  with  safety ;  hut 
any  one  who  could  not  sew  up  the  bladder  should  not  attenipt  the  op- 
eration. He  concurred  that  the  gyniccologist  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
his  own  pathologist,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  goo<l  microscopist. 

The  president,  in  reply,  said  there  could  be  no  comparison  of  re- 
sults between  the  mortalities  that  occurred  in  the  cases  of  particular 
operations  and  the  general  mortality.  If  they  took  all  together  tliey 
found  that  the  mortality  from  the  supravaginal  operation  was  less  than 
that  from  the  total  removal  of  the  uterus.  Both  of  the  cases  that  he 
had  brought  forward  had  been  examined  microscopically,  and  it  had 
been  pronounced  that  there  was  carcinoma  in  each.  Dr.  O'Carroll,  who 
examined  the  first,  had  said  there  was  carcinoma  starting  in  some  of 
the  glands  of  the  cervix. 

The  Anal  Beflez. — Rossolirao  {Xenrolo(/ixches  Ccnfra/blait,  May  1, 
1891)  says  this  reflex  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  anal  sphincters 
in  response  to  a  stimulation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anus.  It  is  invariably  present  in  man  in  health.  The  branches  of  the 
inferior  h;emorrhoidal,  pudendal,  and  perineal  nerves,  on  which  this  re- 
flex depends,  are  connected  with  the  third  and  fourth  roots  of  the 
tacral  plexus,  which  spring  from  nerve  cells  in  the  conus  medullaris. 
This  reflex  can  be  obtained  in  the  dog  as  well  as  in  man,  and  Rosso- 
lirao cut  the  spinal  cord  across  at  different  levels  from  above  down- 
ward ;  whenever  the  lumbar  enlargement  was  cut  across  at  the  level  of 
entry  of  the  third  sacral  nerve,  the  anal  reflex  suddenly  disappeared, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  which  are  con. 
nected  with  this  reflex  are  situated  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  reckoning  from  above  downward.  In  another  seiies  of 
experiments  the  hnnbar  enlargement  was  exposed,  and  the  sacral  roots 
were  cut  one  at  a  time.  By  this  means  it  was  proved  that  the  anal 
reflex  depended  upon  the  integrity  of  the  third  and  fouith  sacral  roots. 
This  reflex  therefore  has  its  seat  in  the  cord  lower  than  anv  other  reflexes. 


To  ohtnin  the  annl  reflex  tlio  pntient  may  be  eltlier  Htnnding,  the  opcrn- 
tor  hepurating  the  glutiii,  or  lying  on  hix  Hide  with  the  legH  drawn  up. 
The  Hkin  and  mneouH  mendiiaiie  of  the  anus  may  be  Hiimuhited  by 
stroking  with  u  pin.  a  feather,  u  piece  of  paper,  or  xome  suitable  ob- 
ject. The  reflex  is  hIiowu  by  a  contraction  of  the  Hphincter  aid  ex- 
ternuH,  and  if  it  is  very  strong  there  is  a  ilruwing  in  of  the  whole  nnuH, 
and  even  HometimeH  a  coiitraclion  of  the  gluta-i.  In  women  the  test- 
ing of  this  reflex  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  a  gynieeologiciil 
examimition.  The  iiiithor  Iiiih  examined  this  reflex  in  a  gieat  many 
conditiotiM,  and  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  ;  It  is  increased 
in  some  cases  of  neura.''lheniti,  in  cnHcH  of  myelitis  high  ii|)  in  the  cord, 
and  in  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  g<-nei-al  exaltation  of  sensations. 
It  is  lost  in  multiple  neuritis  iilTecting  the  sacral  plexuM  in  Home  cnf*cH 
of  tabes,  and  in  inytdilis  of  the  lower  j)art  of  the  cord,  and  in  these 
Ciises  there  is  generally  also  amesthesia  of  the  recluiii,  anim,  and  ur(;thra. 
It  remains  normal  in  functional  derangements  of  the  bladder,  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  sexual  apparatus. — Sujijilinniil  In  thv  liritiifh  Mtilv-al 
JoiiriKil. 

The  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. — The  UhiiIdii  MriHrnl  aiul  Suri/iml 
Ji>iini(il  finyn:  The  great  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  ei)ui|)- 
ment  and  management  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  (last 
year  have  induced  t\w  trustees  to  publish  an  extended  account  of  its 
past  history  and  present  condition,  in  connection  with  their  fifty-eighth 
annual  report  for  IH'.M). 

The  hospital  was  incorporated  in  18;}2,  and  was  at  first  situated  on 
Washington  Street,  near  the  present  location  of  Waltham  Street.  In 
1853  it  was  removed  to  a  larger  building  on  Springfield  Street,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  year  was  obliged  to  discontinue  its  work  for  the  time,  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  pecuniary  su|)poit. 

Its  funds  were,  however,  wisely  managed,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty  years  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  fresh  and  vigorous  start.  It  was 
reopened  in  its  present  situation  on  McLean  Street  on  January  1,  1873) 
aiid  from  that  time  to  this  its  history  has  iieen  that  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing ])rosperity  and  usefidness. 

In  1873  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  single  small  dwelling-house, 
which  was  but  slightly  altered  from  its  original  design,  and  contained 
but  eighteen  beds.  One  hundred  and  sixty  patients  were  received  and 
treated  during  the  year.  In  1877  the  work  had  increased  so  much  that 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building  by  the  purchase  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house.  In  1887  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  hospital  compelled 
the  purchase  of  two  more  houses,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  so 
large  a  clinic  could  not  any  longer  be  properly  or  economically  admin- 
istered in  so  inconvenient  and  cramped  a  building. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  was  insufficient  to  meet  even  the  exist- 
ing wants,  and  the  demands  upon  it  were  constantly  increasing.  Larger 
accommodations  for  patients,  nurses,  en.ployees.  and  house-oflicers  had 
become  necessary,  unless  the  work  of  the  institution  was  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  trustees,  believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, antl  regarding  the  present  location  of  the  hospital  as  an  excel- 
lent one  for  the  institution,  had  plans  made  for  the  alteration  of  the 
four  hous-s  on  McLean  Street,  constituting  the  present  block  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  which  would  combine  them  into  one  hospital 
building,  with  wards,  and  reception,  isolating,  and  operating  rooms,  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  improved  methods  of  the  present  day,  and 
sufficient  to  meet  its  anticipated  needs  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
plans  included  the  erection  upon  the  rear  of  the  land  of  adequate 
buildings,  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  for  the  kitchens,  laundry, 
and  servants'  quarters.  An  adjoining  property  was  purchased  at  the 
same  time,  which,  with  slight  changes,  will  be  directly  connected  with 
the  main"  hospital,  and  will  supply  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  house 
for  general  administrative  and  out-patient  purposes. 

The  work  of  improvement  and  extension  has  been  begun,  and  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  completed  in  October  or  November  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  corporation  will  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hos- 
pital of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  rebuilding  and  improvements, 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollai  s  was  sought.  .  In  the  space  of 
a  few  months  the  friends  of  the  institution  ([uietly  contributed  this 
generous  sum,  and  at  the  present  date  welcome  and  necessary  additions 
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are  still  makinj;  to  the  amount.  Annual  subscriptions  to  meet  the  in- 
creased limning  expenses  are  also  desired. 

Early  in  the  year  1890  the  trustees  further  decided  to  make  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  medical  care  of  the  hospital,  and  to  adopt  the  [)rinci- 
ple  of  continuous  service.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  was  decided  to 
place  tlie  hospital  in  the  charge  of  one  visiting  physician,  to  be  as- 
sisted by  an  assistant  visiting  physician  and  by  three  physicians  to  out- 
patients. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  medical  management  of  the  hospital,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  trustees  and  to  the 
medical  staff. 

The  traming  school  connected  with  the  hospital  has  also  witnessed 
changes  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  instruction 
^iven.  Instead  of  one  course  of  lectures,  given  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, two  couvses  of  twenty  lectures  each  were  given  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff.  One  of  these  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  other  in  the  winter  and  spring.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  obstetric  nursing  is  taught  twice  a  yeai',  thus  providing  that  all 
the  nurses  shall  be  able  lo  attend  at  least  one  full  course  of  lectures. 

The  time  required  for  obtaining  the  diploma  has  been  changed  to 
six  months  for  graduates  of  recognized  training  schools  and  fifteen 
months  for  non-graduates.  The  office  of  director  of  nurses  was  also 
created. 

The  annual  report  of  the  visiting  physician  for  1890  is  of  especial 
interest  from  a  more  strictly  medical  point  of  view.  The  statistics 
which  it  details  certainly  furnish  convincing  evidence  of  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  midwifery  in  recent  years. 

During  the  year,  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  (1,039)  women  were 
(delivered  under  the  eare  of  the  hospital,  five  hundred  and  nine  (509) 
•of  whom  were  attended  iu  the  wards,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty  (530) 
at  their  homes  as  out-patients.  In  spite  of  the  many  desperate  cases 
■which  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  squalid  and  neglected  class  of 
women  who  are  treated  as  out-patients,  but  one  of  the  mothers  was 
lost,  and  that  a  woman  who  entered  moribund  after  many  eclamptic 
seizures,  and  died  within  a  few  hours,  the  baby  being  saved.  This 
record  is  certainly  one  extremely  creditable  to  those  in  charge. 

The  Pneumo-therapeutic  Institute  of  Brussels.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  held  June  10,  1891,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Eshner  read  the  following  paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hovent,  of  Brussels : 

Last  summer  I  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  S.  Solis-Cohen,  with  whom 
I  had  already  been  corresponding  on  the  subject  of  pneumo-theiapy.  1 
was  gratified  by  his  expressions  of  astonishment  on  inspecting  the 
PneunQO-therapeutic  Institute.  I  also  felt  a  pride  in  being  able  to  teach 
something  to  a  confrere  from  the  country  whence  progress  in  every 
science  comes  to  us. 

At  the  request  of  my  guest;  of  some  hours,  I  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  establishment  with  which  I  am  connected,  briefly  relate  its 
history,  and  indicate  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  actions  of  air- 
■baths. 

In  1879  a  number  of  prominent  Belgians  who  had  undergone  suc- 
cessful aero  therapeutic  treatment  at  Contrexeville,  a  French  spa,  de- 
termined to  establish  an  institution  for  a  like  purpose  at  Brussels,  and 
iaccordingly  invited  Dr.  Tamin  Despalles,  under  whose  care  they  had 
recovered,  and  who  was  already  well  known  through  his  works  on  neu- 
jology  and  aero-therapy,  to  come  and  create  in  Brussels  an  establish- 
ment in  which  all  the  improvements  in  his  favorite  treatment  should 
!)&  found.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  a  limited  society  was  at 
•once  organized.  The  founder,  however,  did  not  long  live  to  see  the 
fruition  of  his  work,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  lecturer  at  the 
university,  an  academician  among  others,  and  finally  by  myself. 

The  Pneumo-therapeutic  Institute  of  Brussels  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  the  world  ;  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  parts 
•of  the  city,  near  a  small  park.  As  first  constructed,  it  was  intended  to 
practice  oxy-therapy,  azo-therapy,  aero-therapy,  including  compressed 
or  rarefied  air-baths,  and  also  ansesthesia  by  the  method  of  Paul  Bert ; 
.afterward  this  last  method  and  the  azo-therapy  were  given  up  and 
numerous  improvements  were  successively  introduced  ;  so  that  now  the 
establishment  furni.shes  the  following  services : 


1.  Baths  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  with  or  without  supersatura- 
tion  of  oxygen  gas. 

2.  Inhalations  of  compressed  air  with  expirations  into  rarefied 
air. 

3.  The  sale  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  city,  the  country,  and  even 
abroad. 

4.  Electro-therapy,  by  static  and  dynamic  machines. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  these  three  last  points.  The  works  of 
S.  Solis-Cohen  have  elucidated  the  treatment  by  pneumatic  differentia- 
tion better,  if  with  less  prolixity,  than  any  author  of  our  continent.  To 
make  the  establishment  complete,  it  is  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of 
Maurice  Dupont,  Geigel  and  Mayr,  Hovent,  Schnitzler,  Solis-Cohen, 
Tobold,  and  Waldenburg.  I  use  these  apparatus,  however,  only  upon 
request  by  my  ronfrerea,  because  I  have  personally  ascertained  that, 
while  they  are  of  real  value,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  air-baths,  their 
utility  in  several  directions  is  very  questionable.  In  this  connection  a 
recent  paper  by  my  friend  Dr.  Arntzenius,  of  Amsterdam  (Geneeskun- 
dige  Courant,  29  Juni,  1890),  is  of  interest. 

Oxy-therapy  and  electro-therapy  are  methods  of  treatment  better 
known  and  more  widely  practiced  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 
I  will  therefore  not  consider  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  which  is  really  interesting  to  my  Ameri- 
can colleagues — baths  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air.  These  are  given 
by  means  of  seven  iron  chambers  of  varying  capacity,  some  being  capa- 
ble of  comfortably  containing  from  two  to  ten  persons.  Each  chamber 
is  very  well  constructed  ;  it  is  supplied  with  several  windows  of  glass 
two  centimetres  (three  quarters  inch)  thick  ;  it  has  a  duplicated  door, 
or,  perhaps  better  expressed,  two  doors  inclosing  a  lobby,  in  which  the 
doctor,  entering  by  the  outer  door,  can  shut  himself,  and,  then  equaliz- 
ing the  pressure,  can  open  the  inner  door  and  speedily  reach  the  pa- 
tient for  any  purpose  without  great  alteration  of  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber.  Another  smaller  door,  also  duplicated,  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handing  to  the  patient  books  or  whatever  may  be  desired. 
Electric  bell,  elbow-chairs,  toilet-tables,  manometer,  thermometer,  hy- 
grometer, etc.,  are  all  at  hand. 

From  the  chamber  so  described  emerge  six  pipes  leading  to  the 
underground  tanks  of  1,  compressed  air;  2,  rarefied  air;  3,  nitrogen;  4, 
oxygen  gas ;  the  last  two  pipes  are  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
air,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak.  Each  of  the  first  four  pipes  is  at^ 
tached  to  a  little  tank  which  permits  of  the  measurement  of  the  quan- 
tity of  air,  nitrogen,  or  oxygen,  introduced  into  the  chamber,  or  the 
quantity  of  air  removed. 

The  large  tanks  in  which  the  air  or  gas  is  compressed,  or  rarefied, 
are  ten  in  number.  Each  holds  several  thousands  of  litres.  The  com- 
pression or  the  rarefaction  of  air  or  gas  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  gas 
engine  of  eight-horse  power.  The  tanks  will  bear  seven  or  more  atmos- 
pheres of  pressure,  or  a  corresponding  degree  of  rarefaction. 

The  manipulations  are  as  follows  :  If  it  is  desired  to  place  the  pa- 
tient in  a  chamber,  and  the  pipe  connecting  the  chamber  with  the  tank 
of  compressed  air,  for  instance,  is  opened,  this  compressed  air  rushes 
in ;  its  quantity  can  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  The 
reverse  tafces  place  if  rarefied  air  is  to  be  used;  the  air  of  the  chamber 
rushes  out  and  the  patient  remains  in  a  relative  vacuum. 

One  serious  and  even  capital  drawback  to  the  employment  of  air- 
baths  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  two  hours,  the  duration 
of  an  ordinary  sitting,  the  air  within  the  cabinet  soon  becomes  foul 
from  the  processes  of  respiration,  perspiration,  etc.  The  establishment 
at  Brussels  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  inconvenience  is  efficaciously 
overcome.  The  air  is  being  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  occupied 
chamber,  and  purified  by  being  passed  through  several  iron  Wollf's  jars 
with  chemicals,  to  be  again  introduced,  the  same  degree  of  positive  or 
negative  pressure  being  always  maintained. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  the  chambers 
with  the  vapor  of  certain  medicinal  agents;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  place 
the  substance  to  be  used  in  the  path  of  the  air  current,  or  more  simply 
to  put  some  drops  of  an  essence  on  boiling  water  into  the  chambers.  I 
frequently  and  successfully  use  pumiline  essence. 

This  is,  in  brief,  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
application  of  the  air-baths.  I  shall  now  consider  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action. 
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To  iri'iii  tliih  -iiltjcil  at  liMi^ith,  as  il  iU-«im vi-?.,  woiilil  r(>t|iiiri'  Km) 
iiiucli  M|iiirf  ;   t!ifii'f<(i-i'  I  s'lall  I'oiiliiii'  im\m'1C  (<>  an   rpiioiiH'  wliii'li,  I 

liii|M-,  will  Kct-vi*  a^  an  imlcx  lur  the  i'imuUm'.     In  Kii^'liHli  i IIimI  litciii- 

tun'  I  know  only  of  llic  |Mi|u'irt  of  tin'  fiiiliiiMii  ('.  'I'licii.  WilliaiiiM  (mi 
nir-WatliH  ;  I  shall  Nav  nothing  of  piicmiialie  (lilTiTi-ntiulioii).  TIi'ih  Im 
in  Mti'ikii);;  and  una(-c(>untal>l('  (-(nitraHt  will)  thi>  profuHc  nit'dical  lilcni 
(lire  of  the  (Mintincni.  i  hImiH  <(iiiiti-  fnini  -ionic  of  mir  aiiilinrH,  liii( 
i'lii«'llv  Cfoiu  niv  pt'i-Honal  oxpcricncc. 

Tin'  I'tiniprt'ssotl-air  lialli  midii'  i-onipli'li-ly  t>\panilr<  tlic  piiliiKiiiary 
vcsiflos  aiitl  iniTt'ascH  tlu'ir  olaHlitily  ;  (lie  ili  ipluanni  and  llu-  tiasc  ot 
till'  luii;rs  dcHrt'iid  lower;  (ho  it-spiratoi v  prooi-ss  is  iiioiv  perfectly  and 
less  fieiiuently  pel  roniied  ;  the  peripheral  ciiviilalion  is  less  active, 
with  some  dei;ree  of  deciiii^cstion  of  the  skin  and  the  niueous  iiieiii- 
branos  (nasal,  laryngeal,  pulmonary,  etc.) ;  the  pulse  is  less  rie<pient 
and  more  full;  tlic  appetite  and  strenj;th  increase  rapidly;  the  nervous 
HVdtein  is  undouhlodly  invi^joratcd.  One  may  oliserve  that  these  elVeets 
aro  corollaries  of  one  another  and  resuli  ciilici-  from  mcelianical  or 
chemical  action  ;  indeed,  the  oxy^'cn  of  compressed  air  is  no  l()nf;er 
oxvfien,  hut  some  form  of  ozone. 

The  rarefied-air  hath  has  not  heen  so  well  studied;  nevertheless,  it 
is  employed  with  much  success  hy  some  practitioners,  who  seek  in  it  a 
re;>r<)duction  of  nioiuitain  atmosphere.  It  has  also  heen  recommended 
for  rickety  children  when  the  thorax  is  deformed.  Recently  it  has  heen 
used  alternately  with  the  compressed-air  hath  w  hen  a  douht  exists  as  to 
wlieiher  a  patient  should  he  sent  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  seashore. 
Tlu"  therapeutic  uses  of  the  air-l)aihs  are  very  nunuMous,  hut  easily  de- 
duced from  the  foregoinf;  considerations. 

Asthma  is  the  prlnei|)al  atlection  for  which  comi>rissed-air  haths  are 
employed.  Eijjhty  per  cent,  of  recoveries  are  ohtained  after  twenty  to 
sixty  sittinjis.  Duriufi  the  first  sitting  the  dyspnoja  disappears  when 
the  pre-Hsure  of  air  is  sufficient ;  tliis  result  becomes  permanent  only  after 
a  numher  of  sittings.  I  remember  but  one  case,  that  of  an  American 
patient  coming  from  Oregon,  in  which  the  paroxysms  reappeared  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  was  lowered.  The  patient  was  very  well  while  un- 
der pressure,  and  I  have  frecpiently  kept  him  inclosed  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  instead  of  two.  1  diagnosticated  a  traumatic  medullary  lesion, 
limited  to  the  respiratory  center. 

In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  air-bath  empties  the  vesicles  and  in- 
creases their  elasticity,  so  that  the  dyspnoea  diminishes.  The  first  sit- 
ting is  usually  followed  by  a  notable  improvement.  As  in  asthma,  the 
Success  is  generally  striking  and  permanent.  Pulmonary  congestions, 
pulmonic  processes  preceding  or  following  pneumonia,  and  hicmoptysis 
are  cured  uiechanically,  since  the  compressed  air  provokes  anaraia  of 
the  pulmonary  tissues.  1  have  some  absolutely  confirmatory  observa- 
tions. Chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchorrha'a  are  always  improved,  so 
far  as  concerns  dyspnoea,  cough,  expectoration,  and  general  health.  The 
first  etVects  of  the  treatment  are  an  increased  expectoration  up  to  the 
point  of  completely  ridding  the  lungs  of  mucus,  and  simultaneously  a 
decongestion  of  the  resjjiratory  mucous  membranes.  The  last  action 
must  be  invoked  in  explaining  the  beneficial  influence  of  compressed 
air  in  coryza,  clironie  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis,  and  in  that  exagger- 
ated susceptibility  of  tlie  mucous  membranes,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
patient  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  catching  cold.  I  have 
recorded  two  cases  of  chronic  amygdalitis,  in  which  resection  had  been 
contemplated,  and  in  which  I  obtained  complete  cures  by  compressed- 
air  baths. 

In  whoop i  11  g-cougli.  "  the  beneficial  action  of  air-baths  is  unde. 
niable,"  said  Dujardin-Beaumetz.  The  cure  is  obtained  after  ten  to 
fifteen  sittings;  and  generally  the  child  gains  from  one  to  three  pounds 
in  weight.  Jaccoud  charges  with  gross  neglect  the  physician  who  dof  s 
not  submit  bis  consumptive  patient  to  aero-therapy.  Oertel  thinks  the 
compressed-air  treatment  far  superior  to  climatic  treatment  in  any 
country.  Professor  Bertin  (Montpellierj  has  recorded  five  cases  of  re- 
covery in  consumptives  in  the  third  stage. 

Heart  disease  had  long  been  considered  the  only  drawback  to  aero- 
therapy,  but  since  I  have  successfully  tieated  a  number  of  cases  with 
cardiac  complications,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  treat  such  cases,  only 
using  certain  precautions. 

In  catarrhal  deafness  compressed  air  effects  a  natural  catheterism. 
I  have  not  infrequently  seen  patients  suffering  with  asthma  or  other 


conipliiiiilH  emerge  from  the  chamber  declaring  that  their  heuring  was 
better  then  lor  many  yearH. 

Hujardin-Meuumel/.  hays:  "  ComprcHsed-air  Imtlis  are  lo  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  o'lier  mi'lli<id  of  irejithig  i'hloi-o>is,  ann'iina,  diabetes, 
ull>iiniinuriii,  and  gout." 

Obesity,  also,  is  favorably  iiifliieticed  as  a  rcHult  of  the  acceleration 
of  organic  combustion  and  the  more  active  elimination  of  urea  and 
carbonic  acid. 

In  eonchision,  I  must  add  that  |lr.  Ariil/eiiiuH  has  cui'ed  soi ascH 

of  neurasthenia,  and  that  I  have  reeorde<|  three  oliNervatioiis  of  dys- 
meiiorrhd'a  being  periiMinently  cured  by  a  pueumo-therapeutie  coui'HC. 
I  think  these  results  are  due  to  the  general  invigorating  jxiwer  of  the 
treatment. 

If  I  should  (jiiote  all  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  th<-  subject 
of  air  baths,  not  only  in  France,  where  the  treatment  was  originatcrl, 
but  in  Itussia,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  (lermitny,  Italy,  and  S|)ain,  the 
list  would  be  a  very  long  one.  i  wish  only  to  note  that  none  of  them 
has  expressed  an  unfavorable  <)j)inioii.  1  am  convinced  that  the  treat- 
ment which  I  have  ex|)ounded  is  entiiely  reliable,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
if  my  |)aper  contributes  to  make  the  medical  [U'ofession  of  the  l.'nited 
States  ac(|uainted  with  the  better  meihod  of  pneumo-therapy. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  T/if  altmlion  of  all  nho  jihi-jpoiik 
favorhuj  im  u'itli  I'oiuiitii/iiriilioiis  m  rcspeclfuUif  culled  to  (he  follow- 
inff : 

Authorn  of  itrtirlcH  indiuled  for  pahlicalion  under  the  head  of  ^''  original 
eontrilmtionH  "  are  reiipertfully  informed  that,  in  aerepling  such  arti- 
cles^ vac  alwaijn  do  so  with  the  tmdcrstaiulinff  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obserued:  (i)  vihen  a  maniuicript  in  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ani/  aUtstract  thereof  must  not  he  or 
hdve  been  sent  to  any  Oliver  periodical,  unless  we  are  sjKcinlhi  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  senl  to  us  ;  {2)  accepted  articles 
are  snhject  lo  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promjitly  as  our  other  engagements  vill  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  un  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  am/ 
conditions  which  an  author  wislves  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompam/ing  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  <reditable  to  ffieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  addr  ss,  not  nece.tsnrily  for  publication.  No  «'- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capajide  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  pricate  communicatioti  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
rcspondctit  iiiforming  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
nof  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  icill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  rn- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regrdnr  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  i7i.ierted  when  they  are  recewed  in  time. 

Newxpupers  and  other  pnhUcations  containing  matter  which  the  />erson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  informaiion  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  ami, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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FOEEIGN   BODIES   IN   THE   BRONCHI.* 
By  J.  D.  RUSHMORE,  M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO  THE   BROOKLYN  HOSPITAL,    ETC. 

The  following  history  of  a  case  of  foreign  body  in  the 
left  bronchus  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  place 
on  record  in  detail,  and,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
treating  this  class  of  accidents,  the  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  treatment  are  submitted  to  the  society  for  comment 
and  criticism.  This  is  done  the  more  willingly  as  the  case 
has  had  certain  erroneous  statements  made  in  regard  to  it 
in  the  daily  press,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion should  have  a  fairly  full  account  furnished  by  some 
one  closely  and  responsibly  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment. 

G.  W.  B.,  aged  fortj'-one  years,  clergyman,  height  six  feet 
two  inches,  was  referred  to  me  by  his  attending  physician, 
April  20,  1891.  He  states  that  on  April  18th,  while  holding  a 
cork  (half  an  inch  in  widest  diameter  and  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length)  between  his  teeth  he  threw  his  head  back  in 
laughing ;  the  cork  dropped  back  into  his  pharynx  and  choked 
him  so  that  he  thought  he  would  die.  Violent  coughing  and 
efiforts  to  remove  the  body  with  his  finger  finally  relieved  his 
breathing.  He  conducted  a  church  service  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  and  preached  a  sermon,  but  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  and  increasing  weakness  toward  evening. 
He  was  a  typically  healthy -looking  man  and  had  never  been 
sick.  At  the  time  I  first  saw  him  his  breathing  was  labored  but 
not  hurried,  expiration  rather  more  troublesome  than  inspira- 
tion, pulse  100.  Examination  of  his  chest  showed  no  expan- 
sion of  left  chest  on  inspiration  and  no  motion  of  the  scapula; 
vocal  fremitus  and  chest  resonance  very  slightiy  diminished. 
Auscultation  revealed  entire  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  over 
the  whole  of  left  lower  lobe,  but  an  almost  tubular  breathing, 
without  dullness,  however,  over  upper  lobe  both  in  front  and 
behind.  Right  chest  normal.  A  mitral  regurgitant  murmur 
was  also  present.  With  the  history  and  the  physical  signs  the 
diagnosis  of  foreign  body  in  the  left  bronchus  was  made,  and 
the  signs  enabled  me  to  feel  certain  that  the  cork  had  passed 
beyond  the  bronchus  and  lodged  in  the  larger  of  the  first  sub- 
divisions. The  diagnosis  was  made  easy  in  this  case  by  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  foreign  body,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
presence  and  exact  location. 

With  characteristic  coolness  and  courage  the  patient  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  for  having  an  efl;ort  made  to  extract 
the  cork,  realizing  that  the  accident,  with  or  without  operative 
interference,  might  have  a  fatal  termination.  On  the  21st  he 
submitted  to  the  common  treatment  of  inversion  of  the  body, 
shaking  and  violent  pounding  on  the  back,  with  the  object  of 
dislodging  the  foreign  body  and  exciting  coughing  to  expel  it ; 
but  all  these  attempts  had  no  effect  except  to  tire  him  and  add 
to  his  already  considerable  and  increasing  weakness. 

He  entered  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  and  on  April  23d  the  first 
operation  was  done — five  days  after  the  accident  occurred.  The 
patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  tracheotomy  was 
done,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rings  being  cut.  As  the 
trachea  was  very  large  and  the  respiration  not  impeded  enough 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  May  21,  1891. 


to  cause  any  unusual  fullness  of  the  veins,  the  operation  was 
simple  enough.  There  was  only  a  trifling  amount  of  hiemor- 
rhage  and  no  ligatures  were  needed.  The  edges  of  the  tra- 
cheal wound  were  united  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  wound 
with  iron-dyed  silk.  Ins])lration  was  now  found  to  be  much 
interfered  with  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  soft  parts  with  each 
inspiration.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  the  edges 
of  the  opening  held  apart  by  retractors.  Between  the  time 
I  first  saw  the  patient  and  the  'day  of  the  first  operation  I 
had,  as  far  as  possible,  imitated,  with  rubber  tvibing  and  a 
cork,  the  conditions  present  in  the  patient,  and  found  that 
many  instruments  and  procedures  useful  for  the  extraction  of 
other  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  could  not  be  employed  in  this 
case.  There  v\as  a  perfectly  smooth  cylindrical  body  firmly 
grasped  by  a  cylindrical  tube,  with  its  lining  membrane,  inflamed 
and  swollen,  encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cork,  and  a  partial  vacuum  beyond  it.  Extraction  by  air 
pump  failed  because  no  cup  could  be  made  to  go  beycmd  the 
exposed  surface  and  embrace  the  sides  of  the  cork;  and,  while 
the  cork  could  be  lifted  from  a  table  and  could  even  be  made, 
on  account  of  its  light  weight,  to  jump  at  least  half  an  inch 
toward  the  pump  as  the  air  was  exhausted,  the  slightest  obstruc- 
tion would  separate  the  cork  from  the  cup  and  cause  it  to  drop 
back  upon  the  table.  It  seemed  reasonai)le,  therefore,  to  think 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dislodge  the  cork  from  its  situation, 
and  that  even  succeeding  to  this  extent  might  render  it  not  un- 
likely that,  dropping  off  in  the  trachea,  it  would  find  its  second 
lodgment  in  the  right  instead  of  the  left  bronchus,  and  thus  leave 
the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  the  probability  of 
the  foreign  body  falling  into  the  right  instead  of  the  left  bron- 
chus being,  as  experience  shows,  as  three  to  two.  All  sorts  of 
instruments  with  concealed  hooks  were  immediately  found  to 
be  worse  than  useless,  as  there  could  be  no  certainty  tliat  they 
would  not  be  lodged  in  the  swollen  raucous  membrane  instead 
of  or  before  grasping  the  cork.  Indeed,  this  danger  seemed 
almost  unavoidable,  and,  being  caught  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
it  could  not  be  known  until  the  instrument  had  torn  its  way  out 
and  brought  with  it  the  lacerated  tissues ;  and  it  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged even  if  this  condition  were  suspected  to  exist.  Know- 
ing the  great  usefulness  of  the  loop  of  piano  wire,  that  will 
insinuate  itself  into  narrow  chinks  that  nothing  else  can  be 
made  to  enter,  it  was  a  cause  of  great  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  best-directed  efforts  I  could  make  with  such  a  loop  re- 
sulted either  in  the  spreading  out  of  the  loop  on  top  of  the  cork 
or  a  turning  on  itself  and  advancing  directly  away  from  the  cork. 
No  elfort  succeeded  in  making  the  loop  pass  down  by  the  side  of 
the  cork.  The  conditions  in  the  patient  were  still  more  unfavora- 
ble, for  the  loop  must  first  have  passed  under  the  collar  of  swol- 
len mucous  membrane  before  it  could  be  made  to  pass  along  the 
side  of  the  cork.  With  the  loop  beyond  the  cork  nothing  would 
have  been  so  satisfactory  in  its  extraction.  Adhesive  materials 
of  all  sorts  to  be  ap[)lied  to  a  moist  surface  seemed  entirely  use- 
less and  were  not  tried.  The  only  variety  of  instrument  that 
gave  me  success  was  a  Tiemann's  oesophageal  forceps.  With 
this  I  was  able,  by  pushing  the  partly  concealed  blades  forward, 
to  so  dilate  the  rubber  tube  as  to  enable  me  to  grasp  the  cork, 
and  the  grasp  was  so  firm  that  the  cork  could  be  dragged 
through  the  foot  of  tightly  fitting  rubber  tubing  with  certainty. 
Having  succeeded  with  this  outside  of  the  body,  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  me  to  place  dependence  upon  it  for  the  removing  of 
the  cork  from  the  patient's  bronchus,  granting  the  body  could 
be  recognized.  This  uncertainty  would  hold  against  any  kind 
of  instrument.  The  effort  was  therefore  made  with  the  above- 
mentioned  forceps,  but,  after  as  prolonged  a  search  as  it  seemed 
wise  to  make,  I  failed  to  extract  the  cork,  although  twice  I  felt 
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modoratcly  certain  that  tho  inHtniinont  touolied  it.  This,  after 
all,  is  a  coiyootiiro.  Two  or  tlirt'o  other  iiiHlrniiientH  of  tlie 
sumo  kind  wi-ro  introduced,  Imt  witli  no  better  MuccesH,  and,  tlie 
patient  iiavin^'  heen  under  the  aniesthetie  now  for  uhout  forty 
minutes,  further  iit tempts  toward  extruetion  were  not  (ki-med 
wise.  As  resjdration  was  still  mueh  impeded  hy  the  sinkiuf;  in 
of  tlio  Hoft  i)arts  witli  oaeh  inspiration,  a  tracliual  tube  was  in- 
troduced and  tiie  edf,'es  of  the  ujjper  ami  lower  angles  of  tho 
wound  wore  stitehed 

toj^'ethor.     Throujrh  a  ,    —  

seeoiul  tuhi" — tho  first 
one  being  found  too 
short  —  tho  patient 
breathed  easily.  He 
wa.s  put  to  bed,  passed 
a  rather  restless  night, 
but  took  nourishment 
once,  and  on  the  l"ol- 
lowing    morning    his 

temperature  was  102°,  pulse  110,  respiration  35.  The  additional 
record  of  morning  and  evening  temi)erature,  ])ulse,  and  respira- 
tion is  inserted  here  for  convenience: 


After  fidling  to  extract  the  cork  at  the  first  operation,  and 
feeling  that  the  |)aticnl's  condition  was  such  that  it  would  even- 
tuate in  death  unless  Moimlhing  further  could  be  done  for  his 
relief,  il  occurred  to  mc  thai  I  might,  by  the  use  of  a  corkscrew 
made  for  the  purpose,  remove  the  cork  before  and  possibly  with- 
out boing  obliged  to  resort  to  any  more  radical  mciLsurcH  involv- 
ing the  opening  of  the  e.iieMt.  The  oiitciime  of  ctrorts  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  use  of  a  corkscrew  are  embodied  briefly  in  a  descrip- 
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Date. 

Temper- 
ature. 

102° 

Pulse. 
100 

Respi- 
ration. 

Remarks. 

Apri 

•J-lth 

46 

•25111 

100-4 

98 

18 

" 

"    

102 

105 

32 

'» 

26th 

101 

100 

24 

" 

" 

100-4 

96 

18 

" 

27th 

101 

100 

24 

" 

" 

103 

100 

33 

" 

28th 

101 

120 

40 

'• 

" 

101-2 

100 

18 

(t 

29th 

99 

100 

18 

Day  of  second  operation. 

" 

♦'    

102 

130 

28 

" 

30th 

101-8 

140 

25 

" 

It 

101-8 

136 

30 

May 

1st 

i00-6 

100-4 

103 

104-2 

103 

104 

120 
175 
145 
160 
160 
142 

36 
36 
38 
38 
48 
64 

>i 

2d 

11 

tt 

3d 

tt 

Death  about  9  p.  m. 

From  the  morning  of  tho  24tb  until  the  29th,  when  the  sec- 
ond operation  was  considered  wise  and  the  patient's  symptoms 
seemed  to  warrant  its  performance,  his  condition  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  following  statement:  The  respiration  was  nearly 
always  labored,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  so,  but 
never  by  any  means  easy ;  nourishment  taken  well ;  bowels  and 
kidneys  acting  well;  sleep  broken  most  of  the  time ;  some  wan- 
dering, dependent  partly  on  the  morphine  which  was  necessary 
to  control  his  nervous  symptoms.  On  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
there  were  several  haemorrhages  from  the  wound,  the  blood 
coming  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  not,  at  first,  through 
the  tube ;  afterward  enough  blood  leaked  inward  beside  the 
tube  to  be  expectorated  through  it.  Styptic  cotton,  etc.,  were 
used,  with  only  partial  success,  to  control  the  hsemorrhage,  and 
finally  the  tube  was  taken  out,  and,  after  application  of  Mon- 
sel's  solution,  no  further  bleeding  took  place.  The  tube  was 
not  replaced,  as  the  patient  now  breathed  easily  without  it* 
The  appearance  of  the  wound  was  healthy  ;  there  was  a  moder- 
ate odor  in  the  breath,  but  this  disappeared  and,  as  the  clot 
came  away,  did  not  return.  The  surface  beneath  was  healthy. 
All  efforts  made  to  examine  the  chest  during  this  period  were 
very  distressing  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the  increased  labor 
in  respiration.  The  only  changes  noticed  were  dullness  over 
the  left  chest  in  front  and  behind,  and  some  coarse  mucous 
r^les  in  upper  left  lobe ;  right  lung  normal. 


The  orijilnal  mcfcw  wan  on  llic  end  of  ii  Hpiriil  liiHtvad  of  ii  HirHiKlil  wire,  lo  uilapl  il  I'. 
curved  tube. 


tion  of  the  instrument  i)resented  here.  It  consists  of  a  hollow, 
straight  metallic  tube,  with  acaliber  of  about  30,  French,  twelve 
inches  in  length,  like  a  cystoscope  tube,  H|>lit  from  end  to  end 
for  purposes  of  respiration,  the  gap  being  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  width  ;  secondly,  an  inner  tube  of  same  shape  and  length, 
with  two  small  spikes  on  the  sides  of  distal  end  concealed  by  re- 
traction into  outer  tube;  thirdly,  a  small  corkscrew  on  one  end 
of  a  flexible  spiral  wire,  and  a  hollow  handle  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  spiral.  A  small  steel  bar  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
outer  tube  fitted  into  a  hole  in  a  collar  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
inner  tube,  so  that  rotation  of  either  tube  separately  would  be 
impossible  when  they  were  locked.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pfarre,  of  Tiemann  «Si  Co.,  for  his  prompt  and  intelligent 
co-operation  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  which 
worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction  outside  of  the  body,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  remaining 
chance  of  extracting  the  cork  through  the  tracheal  opening. 

On  the  27th  a  consultation  of  the  attending  staff  was  held, 
at  which  were  present  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Speir,  Dr.  Hutchins,  Dr. 
Ormiston,  and  myself.  The  proposition  to  make  use  of  the  in- 
strument above  described  was  favored,  and  the  matter  of  open- 
ing the  chest  wall  in  case  of  failure  with  the  corkscrew  was 
discussed,  the  subject  having  previously  been  presented  to  the 
patient  and  his  consent  secured,  on  condition  that  the  simpler 
method  failed.  The  only  symptom  noticed  at  the  consultation 
not  already  recorded  was  an  aortic  stenosis,  and  the  fact  that  a 
very  little  air  seemed  to  enter  the  lower  left  lobe  for  the  first 
time  since  I  had  seen  him. 

In  the  event  of  failure  with  the  screw,  it  was  agreed  to  open 
the  chest  in  front  and  remove  the  cork  through  an  incision  into 
the  bronchial  tube,  if  necessary.  The  operation  of  opening 
through  the  anterior  mediastinum  was  promptly  negatived, 
largely  on  account  of  the  indirect  access  it  gave  to  the  cork, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  its  performance. 
The  anterior  operation  had  several  advantages.  By  cutting  the 
second  and  third  ribs  at  their  junction  with  the  cartilages,  the 
internal  mammary  artery  would  be  avoided  and  haemorrhage 
would  be  trifling.  The  ribs  could  be  fractured  three  or  four 
inches  behind  this  section  and  folded  back  after  the  soft  parts 
had  been  separated  from  them,  and  left  attached,  to  be  replaced 
and  wired  at  the  cut  ends,  and  the  patient's  respiration  would 
not  be  affected.  The  objections  were :  the  possibility  of  pleuritic 
adhesion,  the  necessary  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
danger  of  opening  the  pulmonary  vein  in  exposing  the  bronchus. 
The  posterior  or  Nesiloff  operation,  proposed  for  removal  of  for- 
eign bodies,  cancer,  etc.,  in  the  oesophagus,  would  be  simpler — 
the  pleura  not  being  opened,  the  aorta  and  vagus  easily  recog- 
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nized  and  pushed  aside,  the  bronchus  readily  exposed  and  opened 
at  the  desired  spot,  and  the  drainage  perfect  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  danger  of  hajiriorrhage  was  greater, 
and  the  patient  would  necessarily  bo  obliged  to  lie  either  on  the 
abdomen  or  so  near  to  it  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  breathe. 
This  was  the  objection  that  prevented  the  preference  of  this 
operation  over  the  anterior  one  in  my  patient's  case.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  bronchus,  which  normally  is  nearer  the  posterior  as- 
pect of  the  body  than  the  anterior,  would  really  be  about  the 
same  in  either  operation,  for  in  front  the  bronchus,  by  moderate 
traction  on  the  lung,  could  be  brought  somewhat  upward,  while 
in  Nesilofi's  operation  it  would  fall  away  a  little  from  the  open- 
ing in  the  mediastinum.  A  valuable  suggestion  was  made  to 
me  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  M.  Van  Cott,  in  connection  with  the 
anterior  operation — namely,  that,  after  the  chest  had  been 
opened,  the  cork  could  still  be  extracted  through  the  trachea  by 
fixing  the  root  of  the  lung  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  using 
the  corkscrew  as  first  proposed.  This  would  also  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  haemorrhage  from  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  soiling 
of  the  pleural  cavity  with  fluid  from  the  cut  bronchus.  The 
opportunity  of  doing  both  the  above-mentioned  operations 
on  the  cadaver  confirmed  me  in  the  choice  of  the  anterior 
operation. 

On  April  29th,  therefore,  the  patient's  condition  being  favor- 
able— the  temperature  99°,  pulse  100,  respiration  18 — he  was 
placed  under  the  influence  of  ether  with  the  liead  di-opping 
backward  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  and,  the  outer  tube  of 
the  instrument  being  introduced,  it  entered  the  left  bronchus 
easily  by  tilting  the  outer  end  well  to  the  right.  After  a 
momentary  respiratory  spasm  breathing  went  on  quietly 
through  the  split  tube.  A  Bozeman's  flexible  renal  probe  was 
passed  along  the  tube  and  a  resisting  substance  touched  that 
felt  like  the  cork.  The  feeling  that  the  cork  had  been  struck 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Speir  and  Dr.  Bates,  the  associate  sur- 
geons, who  were  present  at  the  time.  The  inner  tube  was 
next  passed  gently  into  the  outer  one,  and  when  it  was  fully 
inserted  the  probe  was  again  passed  with  the  same  result  as 
just  mentioned.  The  inner  tube  was  now  pushed  forcibly  for- 
ward in  order  to  fix  the  cork  on  the  spikes.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  as  much  force  as  had  been  found  necessary  outside  of  the 
body  to  impale  the  cork,  as  it  could  not  be  pushed  into  the 
smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchus.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the 
substance  I  had  fixed  was  cork  and  not  the  wallof  the  bronchus 
by  rotating  the  whole  instrument  on  its  long  axis  and  finding 
no  disposition  to  spring  back  as  the  hand  was  removed,  as  the 
elasticity  of  the  tissue  would  have  caused  it  to  do  if  the  spikes 
were  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus.  The  screw  was  then 
introduced  and  twisted  into  the  supposed  cork.  Letting  up 
slowly  on  the  handle,  it  began  to  revolve  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, showing  that  the  screw  end  was  fixed.  Traction  on  the 
Avhole  instrument  gave  a  sense  of  resistance.  As  the  traction 
was  increased  there  was  a  sudden  release  of  the  resistance,  the 
corkscrew  came  out  of  the  tube,  the  patient  coughed  up  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  bloody  mucus  and  breathed  with  markedly  in- 
creased difliculty.  and  was  somewhat  cyanosed,  and  this  cya- 
nosis continued  more  or  less  during  the  remainder  of  the 
operation.  Toward  the  end  of  the  spasmodic  cough  a  small 
piece  of  what  looked  like  cork  was  expectorated,  struck  my 
arm,  and  bounded  off,  but  could  not  be  found  afterward.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  cork  might  have  been  dislodged  and 
fallen  into  the  right  bronchus,  and  was  causing  the  additional 
difficulty  in  respiration  ;  but,  as  no  change  took  place  in  the 
action  of  the  left  chest,  I  was  led  to  attribute  the  impeded  res- 
piration to  mucus  dislodged  by  traction  and  entering  the  right 
bronchus.  Further  search  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  was  made 
for  the  cork,  but  without  success.     I  then  proceeded  with  the 


operation  agreed  upon.  I  made  a  flap  three  inches  long  and 
three  inches  wide  with  its  detached  edge  along  the  left  clavicle 
dissected  it  up  freely  and  pushed  back  the  underlying  muscles, 
and  had  just  touched  the  saw  to  the  rib  to  make  the  section, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  patient's  face,  the  moderate  cya- 
nosis, and  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse,  led  me  to  question  the 
safety  of  continuing  the  operation,  which  would  necessarily 
have  been  prolonged,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  patient  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  risk  involved.  The  parts  were  there- 
fore carefully  washed  with  hot  water,  a  continuous  suture  was 
introduced,  iodoform  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton  were  applied 
and  retained  by  a  bandage,  and  the  patient  was  removed  from 
the  table  to  his  bed.  lie  became  moderately  delirious  after  re- 
gaining consciousness  within  an  hour,  and  continued  so  until  his 
death  on  May  3d  in  the  evening.  The  cyanosis  lessened  without 
further  evidence  of  trouble  in  the  right  lung  or  relief  to  the  left 
lung.  The  most  noticeable  change  during  these  last  few  days 
of  life  was  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  the  regularity  and 
fullness  were  not  aflfected.  The  pulse  record,  with  one  excep- 
tion, showed  the  rapidity  to  be  between  130  and  175.  His 
stomach  continued  to  act  well,  as  did  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
the  urine  containing  a  trace  of  albumin,  but  being  otherwise 
normal.  Cough  continued,  but  not  very  urgent  and  with  little 
expectoration,  and  the  previous  dullness  over  the  left  lung  gave 
place  to  flatness.  Medication  consisted  of  the  use  of  alcohol, 
Magendie's  solution  of  morphine,  and  oxygen  by  inhalation. 
The  patient  never  recovered  from  the  second  operation  suflS- 
ciently  to  have  any  further  operative  measures  resorted  to,  and 
died,  quietly  and  unconscious,  from  cardiac  weakness,  about 
9  p.  M.,  May  3d. 

The  consent  of  the  family  having  been  obtained  to  examine 
only  the  thorax,  the  autopsy  was  performed  about  11  a.  m., 
May  4th,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Jr.,  assistant  pathologist  to  the 
hospital.  The  body  had  been  embalmed  by  some  misunder- 
standing, but  this  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parts  examined.  The  wound  in  the  trachea  was 
healthy-looking,  the  suture  of  flap  over  chest  wall  had  been 
re-enforced  by  the  embalmer's  stitch,  although  healing  of  the 
edges  had  gone  on  well  except  at  the  lower  inner  angle,  from 
which  before  death  there  had  been  a  slight  discharge ;  other- 
wise, except  for  the  discoloration  produced  by  the  embalming 
Huid,  the  parts  looked  well. 

The  additional  notes  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Buck,  house  sur- 
geon: Body  well  nourished;  rigor  mortis  well  marked;  no 
oedema;  walls  of  abdomen  and  thorax  contain  fat;  anterior 
mediastinum  contains  a  large  amount  of  pus,  is  emphysematous; 
pericardium  emphysematous  and  contains  fat;  thickened  and 
contains  a  clear,  brown  serum. 

Heart :  mitral  valve  thickened  ;  eolumnas  carneae  and  chordae 
tendineae  shortened  and  hypertrophied  ;  tricuspid  valve  normal ; 
aortic  cusps  thickened  and  atheromatous;  pulmonary  valve 
normal. 

Lungs:  left,  recent  adhesion,  no  fluid;  lung  retracted. 
Right,  no  fluid,  no  adhesion. 

Left,  connective  tissue  at  base  of  lung  thickened.  In  lower 
bifurcation  of  left  bronchus  lies  a  cork  with  wide  end  up  and 
small  end  down.  Cork  is  half  an  inch  in  its  widest  diameter, 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Lower  end  of  cork  is  broken  off. 
Bronchial  mucosa  at  this  point  is  generally  necrotic,  and  below 
the  lower  end  of  cork  is  intensel}'  hyperaemic.  Pus  oozes  from 
all  the  smaller  bronchi  on  section;  cut  surface  is  rough  and 
hepatized  throughout.  Right  lung:  small  patches  of  exudate  in 
bronchus,  is  large,  fully  aerated,  congested,  and  cedematous. 

The  cork  was  found  on  examination  to  contain  two  small 
punctures  separated  by  a  distance  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points  of  the  spikes  on  the  inner  tube  of 
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the  iiiHtninu-iit,  ami  a  hiiiiiII  pioci*  nt'  cork  wuh  lacking  on  tlio 
Oilgo  of  tlic  ii|>|)i'r  siift'iico. 

The  |i().st-iiiorti'm  Hii(liiij;s  coiirnni  in  nearly  all  impor- 
tant ri'spi'cts  tilt'  anti>-niort(>ni  diaf^nosis.  The  eanse  of 
failure  to  extract  the  eork,  it  Hoenis  to  nie,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  lay  in  the  ol>li(|uity  of  the  lra<'tion.  'i'here  can 
l)c  no  reasonable  tlouhl  that  the  hody  was  impaled  on  the 
sj)ikes,  and  that  the  screw  cntcreil  the  cdjje,  instead  of  the 
eenter  of  the  cork,  and  in  an  ol>li(pie  direction.  If  the 
same  thiiiij  that  oeenrred  outsi<Ie  of  the  hody  had  taken 
place  in  the  hronchial  tiihe,  I  have  <;ood  reason  to  think  I 
slioidd  have  extracted  the  cork  ;  and  if  1  had  had  at  tlie  time 
the  trachea  was  opened  the  instrument  used  later,  I  believe 
the  wall  of  the  bronehus  would  have  been  so  firm  that  when 
the  end  of  the  tube  struck  the  eork,  even  obli(pu'iy,  a 
little  pressure  of  the  tube  forward  would  have  brou<;ht  the 
lont;  axis  of  the  eork  contimious  with  the  lonji^  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  the  screw  would  have  been  introductMi  as  de- 
sired, and  would  not  have  been  drawn  out  by  traction. 
But  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  bronchial  wall  had  so 
softened  it  that  the  pressure  that  brought  the  cork  aiid 
tube  into  line  outside  of  the  lunjr  only  increased  that  ob- 
liquity in  the  bronchus.  This  softening  seems  to  me,  in 
view  of  the  history  of  most  of  these  cases,  to  have  pro- 
gressed very  ra{)idly.  To  provide  against  this  cause  of 
failure  in  another  case  that  I  may  never  see,  I  have  had 
several  links  like  those  on  a  vertebrated  catheter  added  to 
the  distal  end  of  bt)th  tubes,  and  this  may  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty mentioned  above  ;  but  of  this  1  am  by  no  means  sure. 
It  will  not  make  the  instrument  less  useful  and  may  add  to 
its  usefulness. 

While  my  patient  was  under  treatment  a  gentleman 
called  on  me  and  left  with  me  a  cork,  shown  here,  like  one 
inhaled  in  1853  by  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age  and  lodged  in 
the  left  bronchus.  Radical  treatment  was  declined  by  the 
jjarents,  and  the  boy  died  in  about  three  months  from  what 
was  called  hasty  consumption.  A  case  is  also  mentioned 
by  Gross  {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  319)  in  which  a 
man,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  lost  his  life  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  cork  during  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth,  while 
under  the  influence  of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  The  cork  had 
been  placed  between  the  jaws  and  was  found  after  death, 
which  happened  within  less  than  two  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trachea.  There  may  be 
other  recorded  or  unrecorded  cases  like  these  three.  The 
particular  kind  of  substance  that  is  inhaled,  however,  is  not 
the  point  of  most  interest  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
bronchi. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  lay  before 
the  society  material  that  is  available  in  text-books  and 
society  proceedings,  but.  in  conclusion,  to  express  some 
thoughts  that  my  patient's  case  has  suggested  to  me.  The 
few  remarks  that  I  have  to  add  to  this  history  already  given 
will  be  confined  to  the  management  of  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bronchi,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  for  my 
present  purpose  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  easy  at 
times,  at  times  difficult,  and  occasionally  well-nigh  impos- 
sil)le — the  symptoms  being  in  some  cases  so  pronounced  as 
to  make  a  mistake  inexcusable,  in  others  so  obscure  as  to 


make  one  Hure  tliat  the  foreign  body  is  not  in  the  respira- 
tory tract  at  all.  Iixleed,  in  my  own  case,  careful  examina- 
tion by  an  acute  diagnostician  on  Sunday  led  him  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  cork  had  passeil  down  the  (esoph- 
agus, whereas  on  the  following  morning  the  recognition  of 
the  cork  and  its  (^xact  location  was  perfectly  easy.  No<loubt 
its  change<|  position  matle  possible  the  diagnosis  on  Monday 
that  couhl  not  be  nuide  on  Sunday.  All  those  points,  there- 
fore, that  are  well  established  regarding  symptomatology 
and  diagnosis,  important  as  th(^y  are,  may  be  h-ft  withoiit 
special  emphasis  at  this  time. 

What  shall  be  done  for  a  patient  with  a  foreign  body 
in  (»uc  of  the  bronchi  ?  In  answering  this  (piestion  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  at  the  time  our  advice 
is  asked.  The  size,  shape,  weight,  etc.,  of  the  foreign  body 
will  also  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  advice  we  give.  But 
whatever  the  offending  substance  may  be,  we  may  start  with 
the  assumption  that  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  is  always 
a  menace  to  life,  chiefly  by  the  various  inflammatory  condi- 
tions that  are  caused  by  it  in  the  bronchus  and  hmgs — such 
as  ulceration,  hajmorrhage,  abscess,  pneumonia,  broncho- 
pneumonia, pulmonary  thrombosis,  etc.  These  dangers  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  with  which  the  body 
is  held.  There  are,  besides,  all  the  dangers  of  laryngeal 
trouble  if  the  foreign  body  lies  loose  in  the  bronchus  or  be- 
comes loosened  by  softening  and  ulceration,  the  chief  cause 
for  anxiety  in  this  condition  being  the  liability  of  asphyxia 
or  oedema,  or  both.  The  fact  that,  exceptionally  after  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  these  bodies  lodged  in  the  bronchi  are 
coughed  up,  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  in  the 
tabulation  of  cases,  but  in  an  individual  case  can  not  have 
much  influence  on  the  surgeon's  mind.  The  individual  pa- 
tient never  can  tell,  and  the  surgeon  can  not  tell  him,  when 
or  whether  his  will  be  one  of  the  rare  fortunate  cases,  or  one 
of  the  more  common  unfortunate  ones.  When  operative 
treatment  is  urged  or  advised,  as  distinguished  from  the  let- 
alone  treatment,  the  surgeon  must  assume  the  responsibility 
that  is  involved  in  the  dangers  of  the  operation  and  in  the 
probability  of  failure  to  extract  the  foreign  body,  even  with 
the  trachea  open.  The  danger  of  the  operation  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Weist,  in  his  large  and  carefully  prepared  cases,  one 
thousand  in  number  {Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  vol.  i,  p.  125),  as  due  largely  to  pneumonia, 
this  having  been  the  cause  of  death  in  30-13  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  operated  upon,  while  in  only  18"7  per  cent,  of  the 
fatal  cases  without  operation  was  death  due  to  this  cause,  a 
difference  of  11-43  per  cent,  in  favor  of  not  operating.  But 
if  the  cases  of  death  from  broncho-pneumonia  are  added  to 
those  from  pneumonia,  we  have  in  the  cases  not  operated 
upon  33  deaths ;  in  those  operated  on,  32.  Exhaustion 
caused  death  in  4  cases  of  all  varieties  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  air-passages  not  operated  upon,  in  1 5  operated  cases ; 
asphyxia,  in  84  and  19,  respectively;  abscess,  10  in  the 
former ;  consumption,  3  in  the  latter ;  haemorrhage,  8 ; 
other  causes,  19.  Haemorrhage,  with  its  record  of  8  cases 
and  a  proportion  of  cases  of  exhaustion,  may  fairly  be  put 
down  as  due  to  the  dangers  of  the  operation.  It  may  be 
fairly  stated,  therefore,  that  the  risks  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
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tive  measures  resorted  to  in  these  cases  are  not  great.  The 
failure  to  extract  the  foreign  body  is  stated  in  the  paper 
already  mentioned  as  78-38  per  cent.,  a  discouraging  per- 
centage for  the  present  methods  employed.  What  experience 
will  teach  us  in  the  employment  of  more  radical  measures 
remains  to  be  learned.  But  there  is  surely  justification  in 
resorting  to  other  methods  than  those  used  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  cadaver  the  two  operations  pre\aously  men- 
tioned are  not  difficult.  The  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  opera- 
tion through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  seems  to  be  the 
possibility  of  wounding  the  pulmonary  vein ;  whether  this 
danger  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  fullness  of 
the  vessel  that  would  obtain  in  the  living  subject  I  can  not 
tell,  and  how  far  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  would  compli- 
cate the  operation  can  be  determined  only  after  experience. 
Except  for  these  possible  objections  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  from  the  bronchus  would  not  be  difficult.  The  pos- 
terior or  Nesiloff  operation  [Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  No. 
4,  p.  308)  is  still  less  difficult  and  much  less  dangerous. 
Either  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  our  present  ex- 
perience, is  justifiable  in  properly  selected  cases.  Xesiioff's 
operation  consists  in  opening  the  thoracic  cavity  into  the 
posterior  mediastinum  from  behind,  by  the  resection  of 
four  ribs,  without  touching  the  pleurae.  The  posture  of  the 
patient  is  on  the  abdomen,  the  arm  abducted  and  raised,  or, 
as  I  found  on  the  cadaver,  simply  allowing  the  arm  to  drop 
well  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  A  vertical  incision  is  made 
parallel  to  the  vertebra!  column,  and  at  a  hand's  breadth  to 
the  left,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft  parts ;  two 
horizontal  incisions  are  carried  toward  the  vertebra?  running 
from  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  incision  ;  a  flap  is  dis- 
sected back,  and  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  is  done  separately.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  third  rib  might  be  left  intact,  and  that  the  others 
could  be  fractured  and  folded  aside,  as  in  the  anterior 
method,  with  the  idea  of  replacing  them,  and  with  better 
promise  of  nutrition  of  the  bone.  The  pleura  is  easily 
pushed  forward  and  the  bronchus  found. 

Another  point  relates  to  the  common  habit  of  inver- 
sion, striking  the  chest,  etc.,  to  dislodge  and  remove  the 
foreign  body  from  the  bronchus.  It  is  practiced  as  the 
simplest  thing  to  be  done.  Is  it  not,  however,  erroneous 
to  designate  this  as  simple  when  its  dangers  are  consid- 
ered ?  Of  course,  if  the  substance  is  not  dislodged  no  spe- 
cial harm  is  done ;  but  if  it  is  loosened  from  its  site  and 
passes  into  the  larynx  the  danger  of  asphyxia  is  as  great  as 
when  it  was  first  inhaled ;  whether  it  gets  into  the  larynx 
from  above  or  from  below  makes  little  difference.  A  pre- 
liminary opening  below  or  into  the  larynx  entirely  obviates 
the  danger  and  secures  the  benefits  of  these  above-men- 
tioned procedures.  If  the  opening  is  not  made  until  the 
asphyxia  is  already  present  it  may  be  too  late  and  is  of  ne- 
cessity made  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of 
threatened  death  with  the  veins  gorged  with  blood  and  the 
patient  struggling.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  foreign  bod- 
ies in  the  respiratory  tract  as  a  whole,  experience  in  the 
management  of  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi 
would  seem  to  support  the  surgeon  in  stating  the  following 
conclusions : 


That  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  is  always  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  patient. 

That  its  spontaneous  expulsion  is  very  exceptional  and 
may  be  long  delayed. 

That  the  danger  is  from  inflammation  and  its  results, 
and  less  frequently  from  asphyxia. 

That  its  earliest  possible  removal  ought  to  be  attempted. 

That  the  dangers  of  operative  interference  ought  not  to 
prevent  the  attempt  to  remove  the  foreign  body. 

That  to  attempt  the  removal  without  a  preliminary  open- 
ing into  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  unwise. 

That  after  a  reasonable  search  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchus,  opening  the  thoracic  cavity  in  front  or  the  me- 
diastinum or  pleural  cavity  posteriorly  is  justifiable. 

That  all  operative  measures  for  relief  ought  to  be  taken 
at  a  single  operation  if  possible. 

That  the  character  of  the  foreign  body  and  the  pa- 
tient's condition  are  important  factors  in  deciding  on  the 
time  and  character  of  the  operative  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

SCIATICA.* 
By   GUSTAVDS  ELIOT,   A.  M.,   M.  D., 

NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

No  disease  of  the  nervous  system  is  more  common  than 
neuralgia,  and  no  form  of  neuralgia  is,  as  a  rule,  more  ob- 
stinate and  annoying  than  sciatica.  Although  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  recent  years,  the  patho- 
logical relations  of  neuralgic  affections  have  never  been  ex- 
actly determined.  In  individual  cases  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  just  how  much  influence  malarial  poison  has  had 
in  producing  the  disease,  although  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  common  cause  of  neuralgia.  How  it  acts  in 
causing  the  disease  is  always  a  matter  of  conjecture,  rather 
than  of  positive  knowledge.  How  frequently  and  in  what 
way  rheumatism  and  gout,  so  frequently  alleged  to  be  com- 
mon causes  of  the  affection,  really  do  produce  it,  are  sub- 
jects in  regard  to  which  our  present  knowledge  is  vague 
and  '-nsatisfactory. 

The  view,  advocated  by  Anstie,  that  a  disturbance  of 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  the  essential  lesion  in  neural- 
o-ia  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  Nor  is  it  yet  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  inflammation  of  the  nerv^es  themselves, 
or  any  discernible  alteration  in  their  structure,  is  present  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  which  the  term  neuralgia  has  been 
applied. 

Recent  observations,  however,  indicate  that  a  not  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  those  cases  which  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  class  as  neuralgia  are  in  reality  examples  of  neu- 
ritis. There  are  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  not  only 
is  the  proportion  of  such  cases  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally realized,  but  also  that  it  is  greater  in  affections  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  which  are  classed,  in  a  general  way,  as 
neuralgic  than  in  similar  affections  of  other  nerves.     A  re- 
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cent  writer  (Dr.  Mcttlcr,  of  IMiilailclphia,  in  thi!  Mtilical 
News  of  Janiuirv  10,  IHSU)  usscrls  that  "  all  uppt'araiict's 
warrant  tlu'  atlvancctl  cotu'liisioii  that  sciatica  is  usually  a 
neuritis  of  the  seiatie  nerve." 

If,  thtMi,  we  assume,  as  it  s»'eu»s  fair  to  do  wliile  the 
present  patholo<;ical  uncertainty  persists,  that  sci.iticii  is 
sometimes  an  intlammation  of  the  nerve — a  in-iiritis — and 
at  <»tlu'r  times  a  purely  funetioiuil  disonler,  without  demon- 
strahle  anatomical  chanafc  either  in  the  nerve  or  in  tiie 
spinal  cord,  the  necessity  at  once  arises  of  consideriuf;  tlie 
<liai;nosis  of  the  affection  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view  :  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  he- 
tween  aflFcctions  of  the  .sciatic  nerve  and  diseases  of  other 
structures  in  the  neiji^hborhood.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
when  it  has  been  decid«'d  that  the  trouble  is  located  in  the 
sciatic  nerve,  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  determine  wliether  the  dis- 
ease is  neuritis  or  neurali^ia,  an  intlammation  or  a  func- 
tional disturbance. 

If  the  pain  is  limited  to  and  follows  tlie  cour.se  of  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  or  either  of  its  two  terminal  divisions, 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  j^reat  tro- 
chanter of  the  femur ;  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  femoris  muscle  in  the  popliteal  space ;  beliind 
the  internal  malleolus,  and  alonij  the  inner  side  of  the  foot; 
and  if,  in  addition,  well-marked  points  of  tenderness  are 
discovered  in  the  three  tirst-mentioned  situations,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  sciatic  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble. But  if  considerable  portions  of  the  nerve  and  its 
branches  are  free  from  pain,  if  it  is  impossible  to  di.scover 
tender  points  at  several  or  at  all  of  the  usual  situations,  and 
if  the  pain  is  considerably  diffused,  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
whether  the  nerve  or  some  adjacent  structure  is  the  part 
primarily  affected. 

The  diseases  with  which  sciatica  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  are  myalgia,  articular  rheumatism,  and  arthritis 
affecting  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  or  any  one  of  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremity- 
Myalgia  and  sciatica  may  both  be  accompanied  by  pain, 
increased  by  movement  and  by  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Careful  examination,  if  undertaken  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  will,  however,  generally 
enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  whether  the  localities 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  pain  and  tenderness  corre- 
spond to  the  attachment  of  a  muscle  or  to  the  distribution 
of  a  nerve.  In  myalgia,  moreover,  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cle involved  causes  a  great  aggravation  of  the  pain,  which 
is  distinctly  limited  to  the  muscle  and  its  tendinous  sheath 
and  attachments. 

If  rheumatism  is  present  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  form, 
unattended  by  much  swelling  of  the  joint  or  redness  of  the 
integument,  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  not  be  evident 
at  the  first  glance.  But  liere  again  careful  and  thorough 
examination,  with  manipulation  of  the  joint  and  pressure 
upon  it  in  various  directions,  will  quickly  show  where  the 
trouble  is  located. 

If  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  affected,  separation  of 
the  two  articular  surfaces  by  pressure  outward  upon  the  an- 
terior superior  iliac  spines,  or  a  forcible  pressing  together  of 
the  surfaces,  will  cause  acute  pain. 


If  there  is  diseuHe  of  the  hip  joint,  firm  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  against  the  ncetalndiim,  separation  of 
the  articular  surfaeea  by  extension  of  the  femur,  and  move- 
ments of  the  femur  in  <lifferent  direi-tions,  give  rise  to  far 
more  severe  pain  tluin  wlieii  sciatica  alone  is  present. 

I  hiving  dctciiiiiiicd  llmt  the  sciatic  nerve  is  atTe(;ted,  it 
is  neccssarv  in  the  next  place  to  deciile  whether  the  affec- 
tion is  inflammatory  or  purely  fuiuttional — in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  neuritis  or  neuralgia.  '\\>  distinguish  these 
two  forms  of  disease  is  usually  diflicult  and  often  impos- 
sible, especially  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  pain  is  generally  didl  in  neuritis,  shar[)er  in  neural- 
gia. Pain  on  movement  of  the  limb  is  marked  in  neuritis, 
but  not  ill  neuralgia.  Ana-stluisia  is  comnion  in  neuritis, 
rare  in  neuralgia.  Trophic  changes  iti  the  skin,  hair,  and 
nails,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  are  often  seen  in  neuritis, 
but  seldom  in  neuralgia,  except  sometimes  the  muscles 
grow  a  little  snuiiler  from  disu.se.  I'aresis  and  paralysis 
of  muscles  may  occur  in  neuritis,  but  are  never  observed  in 
neuralgia.  The  so-called  reaction  of  degeneration  with  the 
galvanic  current  is  often  present  in  neuritis,  but  never  in 
neuralgia. 

The  prognosis  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The  dis- 
ease often  persists  for  weeks  and  even  for  months  in  spite 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  most  persevering  treatment.  If 
the  disease  is  a  neuritis  it  may  be  expected  to  last  longer 
than  if  the  functional  form  of  trouble  is  present. 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  sciatica 
(Dr.  Pritchard,  of  New  York),  in  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  medical  journals  of  the  country  [The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1891), 
with  the  enthusiasm  so  often  seen  in  men  during  the  first 
half-dozen  years  of  practice,  declares  that  "  the  modern 
treatment  of  sciatica  represents  a  revolution  in  therapeu- 
tics," and,  furthermore,  that  "  the  pharmacopoeia  of  sciatic 
neuritis  is  an  entirely  new  one."  And  yet  I  would  venture 
to  assert — perhaps,  you  may  say,  with  the  conservatism 
which  young  men  sometimes  display  during  the  second 
half-dozen  years  of  practice — that  the  present  treatment  of 
sciatica  is  uncertain,  inefficient,  and  disappointing.  The 
subject  is  one  whicli  well  deserves  careful  study  and  pa- 
tient investigation,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  not 
many  y'ears  will  elapse  before  our  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  enriched  by  the  suggestion  of  some  therapeu- 
tic measures  which  will  increase  our  power  over  this  dis- 
tressing malady. 

The  treatment  of  sciatica  demands  the  greatest  thera- 
peutic acumen — the  exercise  of  the  physician's  wisest  judg- 
ment. Many  drugs  and  many^  plans  of  treatment  have  been 
recommended  with  immoderate  enthusiasm  by  various  prac- 
titioners. No  drug  can  fairly  be  called  a  specific  in  this 
affection,  although  many  possess  a  moderate  degree  of 
utility  under  favorable  circumstances. 

In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  disease 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  try  to  discover  and,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  cause  which  produces  it.  Anaemia, 
malarial  poison,  rheumatism,  and  gout  are  setiological 
factors  which  are  so  frequently  associated  with  neuralgia 
of  all  varieties  that  no  careful  practitioner  will  fail  to  con- 
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sider  the  possible  relation  which  each  one  of  them  may  bear 
to  any  particular  case  which  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  Par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  impacted  faices  as  a  con- 
dition not  infrequently  associated  with  sciatica,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  croton  oil  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for 
sciatica.  This  drug  is  believed  by  some  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate its  use  to  act  not  only  as  a  cathartic,  but  also  as  a 
counter-irritant  or  revulsive. 

Having  removed  any  cause  which  might  produce  or  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  it  is  necessary  in  the  next  place  to 
secure  complete  rest  for  the  affected  part.  The  patient 
must  be  kept  in  bed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  splint  may  be 
applied  to  the  affected  limb. 

If  the  pain  is  severe  it  should  be  relieved.  Nothing  will 
accomplish  this  so  quickly  as  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
sulphate  of  morphine.  This  drug  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
securing  for  the  patient  temporary  relief  from  his  suffering. 
The  good  effect  of  the  drug  is  increased  and  its  unpleasant 
effects — to  some  extent — are  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  atropine.  A  large  enough  dose  should  be  admin- 
istered to  relieve  the  pain  entirely.  Usually  one  quarter  or 
one  half  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine,  with  one  one- 
hundred -and-liftieth,  one  one-hundredth,  or  one  seventy- 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  will  be  sufficient, 
and  can  be  used  with  safety.  These  injections  should,  when 
necessary,  be  always  given  by  the  physician  in  person,  and 
shoiild  never  be  intrusted  to  the  nurse,  nor  to  the  patient 
himself.  Morphine  and  atropine  should  not,  however,  be 
relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  They  Often  seem  to  manifest 
positive  curative  action,  especially  in  cases  of  functional  dis- 
order. But  other  remedies  should  always  be  administered 
in  connection  with  them. 

Other  drugs  which  have  been  injected  subcutaneously 
are  osmic  acid,  cocaine,  and  theine.  Osmic  acid,  the  use  of 
v/hich  seems  to  have  been  suggested  on  account  of  its  strik- 
ing effect  upon  nervous  tissue  when  used  as  a  reagent  in 
the  preparation  of  tissues  for  microscopical  work,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  use,  causes  considerable  pain  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jection, is  not  always  very  effective  in  relieving  the  trouble, 
and — there  is  reason  to  believe — is  not  always  safe. 

Cocaine  has  not  borne  out  the  expectations  to  which  the 
demonstration  of  its  striking  effects  in  producing  local  an- 
aesthesia early  gave  rise.  Its  effects  are  transient,  and  the 
danger  of  establishing  a  drug  habit  is  so  great  as  to  call  for 
extreme  caution  in  its  use. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  physiological 
action  of  theine  seemed  to  promise  that  it  would  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  resources  in  combating  neuralgia. 
I  have  used  it  to  a  moderate  extent,  administering  doses  of 
half  a  grain  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Its  solubility  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  benzoate  of  sodium.  Injected 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  pain,  theine  pro- 
duces a  positive  analgesic  effect.  But  its  action  is  not  so 
striking  nor  so  prompt  as  that  of  morphine.  The  drug 
will,  however,  probably  prove  to  be  of  value  in  cases  in 
which  the  pain  is  not  very  severe,  and  also  with  patients  in 
whom  morphine  produces  such  unpleasant  results  that  one 
is  reluctant  to  administer  it. 


It  is  rather  curious,  in  view  of  the  common  difficulty  of 
establishing  any  definite  relation  between  rheumatism  and 
sciatica,  that  many  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  remedies 
in  sciatica  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  rheumatism.  In 
the  first  rank  stands  salicylate  of  sodium.  It  should  be 
given  in  fifteen-grain  doses  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
hour.  Used  in  connection  with  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine  and  atroi)ine,  1  have  obtained  more  satisfactory 
results  with  it  than  with  any  other  drug.  Its  beneficial 
action  may  be  aided  by  external  anodyne  applications.  But 
in  many  cases  even  this  powerful  combination  fails  to  pro- 
duce prompt  and  strikingly  favorable  results. 

Salol  is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cept palatability,  to  salicylate  of  sodium. 

The  popular  antipyretics  and  analgesics  which  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  ten  years  are  now  perhaps 
the  most  fashionable  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica. 
Antipyrine  and  phenacetine  are,  I  believe,  the  most  efficient 
of  this  group  of  remedies.  I  have  used  them  both  with 
rather  indifferent  success.  The  striking  beneficial  results 
which  I  have  observed  in  neuralgia  of  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  I  have  never  been  able  to  duplicate  while 
treating  sciatica.  It  is  not  difficult,  I  believe,  to  find  other 
drugs  more  useful  than  these  indiscriminately-used  and 
much-advertised  new  drugs. 

Among  the  older  drugs  which  are  entitled  to  honorable 
mention  in  this  connection  is  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
Probably  most  practitioners  who  have  treated  many  cases 
of  sciatica  have  observed  some  positive  benefit  from  its  use. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  its  range  of  utility  is  distinctly  narrower 
than  that  of  salicylate  of  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  which  produces  such  striking  re- 
sults in  some  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively inefficient  when  prescribed  in  cases  of  sciatica. 

The  use  of  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  combined 
with  arsenic,  iron,  and  strychnine,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  combination  will  have  any  direct  effect  upon  the  trouble 
in  the  nerve,  is  a  species  of  visionary  therapeutics  which 
can  only  excite  contempt.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be 
understood  as  underestimating  the  value  of  arsenic  and  iron 
as  haematinics  in  anaemia. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  remedies  which 
may  be  roughly  classed  as  specifics,  from  their  apparent  an- 
tagonism to  the  malarial  and  rheumatic  poisons,  we  come 
to  a  group  of  drugs  which  are  commonly  classed  as  neurot- 
ics, because  they  have  a  special  action  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Aconite  and  gelsemium  are  the  most  important  of 
this  class. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  John  T.  Metcalfe,  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  an 
account  of  a  prescription  which  he  had  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  sciatica.  The  mixture  which  he  prescribed  consisted 
of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  aconite  root,  tincture  of  bella- 
donna leaves,  tincture  of  colchicum  seeds,  and  tincture  of 
Cimicifuga  racemosa  (black  snakeroot).  Of  this,  four  drops 
may  be  given  every  fourth  hour.  On  account  of  the  unre- 
liability of  the  tinctures  dispensed  in  many  drug-stores,  and 
because  also  of  their  great  convenience,  tablet  triturates,  each 
containing  three  fourths  of  a  minim  of  each  of  the  tinctures. 
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rMiiU!  into  use.  Tlu'S(<  talili'ts  I  have  fiiiiiloyctl  nitliur  ex- 
tensively for  a  few  years.  'I'liey  arc  of  conNideraljle  value  in 
tlie  treatment  of  all  forms  of  neiiral;;ia.  Neither  in  sciatica, 
however,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  neiiral<;ia,  have  I  oliserveil 
the  snrprisint;  elTcrls  (lcsirii»e(l  liy  I  )r.  Mi-lialfe. 

I  hail  not  used  this  comliination  of  (lrll;^^s  vcr\  loii^  he- 
lore  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  mii^ht  he  advantaj^cous  to 
eliminate  from  the  prescription  the  drinks  of  less  positive 
value,  to  Nuhstitutc  for  them  a  dru;;  of  nn(|Uestional)le  utility 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  and  linallv  to  employ  a  more 
aitivc  and  possihly  a  more  uniform  preparation  than  the 
tincture.  Carrying;  these  ideas  into  effect,  I  have,  after 
lonji;-continued  and  repeated  trials,  settled  upon  the  follow- 
injf  formtda  ■. 

!>     Extract i  helladonna'  tluidi 3  f<^i-  i 

l"]xtracti  aconiti  lluidi 3  jf^^*-  \ 

Kxtracti  lifclsemii  tluidi ad    3  vj. 

M.  ''^ii;.  :  <Jive  six,  seven,  or  eiiifht  drops  every  four 
hours. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  eight  drops  of  this  mixture 
contain  three  fourths  of  a  drop  of  Huid  extract  of  hella- 
donna, two  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  aconite,  and  five  drops 
and  a  third  of  Huid  extract  of  gclsemium.  This  dose  can 
generally  be  given  without  un{)leasant  effects  to  a  person 
of  average  size,  whose  heart  is  in  good  condition,  and  who 
has  sufficii'ut  strength  to  be  able  to  be  about.  It  is  not 
generally  safe  to  commence  with  a  larger  dose.  Even  doses 
of  this  size  must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  the  vision  of  the 
patient  be  temporarily  affected,  an  occurrence  which  usu- 
ally gives  rise  to  no  little  a])prehension  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  not  infrequently  to  distrust  of  the  judgment  of 
his  physician.  If  the  patient  can  not  be  carefully  watched, 
it  is  wiser  to  commence  with  a  dose  of  six  drops,  and  in 
this  way  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  development  of  toxic  symp- 
toms. Tablet  triturates,  each  containing  one  minim  of  this 
combination,  have  been  made  upon  my  order.  They  are 
very  convenient,  and  give  one  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  use  a  preparation  of  uniform  strength.  Two  or  three  of 
these  tablets  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

The  use  of  external  remedies  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Of  all  which  are  commonly  employed,  none  is  of 
more  unquestionable  value  than  the  blister  of  cantharides. 
This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  forty-eight  hours 
and  at  different  situations  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
and  especially  where  there  is  much  pain  or  tenderness. 

The  actual  cautery  is  another  agent  of  great  value,  and 
may  be  used  instead  of  blisters. 

Liniments  composed  of  oil  of  wintergreen  diluted  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  olive  oil,  or  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
wintergreen,  tincture  of  opium,  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  olive 
oil,  are  of  some,  but  not  of  very  great,  utility  as  adjuvants 
to  internal  medication. 

The  stronger  anodynes,  such  as  aconite  and  belladonna, 
are  not  well  adapted  for  external  use,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  rate  and  amount  of  their  absorption. 

Concerning  the  value  of  electricity  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  physicians.  It  is,  however, 
generally  agreed  that  the  galvanic  current  is  more  likely  to 
do  ffood  than  the  faradaic. 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  recall  a  f(!W  suggestions 
which  I  n^gard  as  of  special  imjiortancc  : 

i.  A  large  pro|iortion  of  cascH  of  si-iatica  are  neuritis, 
an<l  not  simply  neuralgia. 

•_'.  Temporary  relief  of  sullering  shouM  be  .secured  by 
hy|)odermii'  injections  of  morphine  and  atropine,  or  of 
theinc. 

M.  .\mong  curative  agents  salicylate  of  soiliiim  and 
iodide  of  potassium  are  espcM-ially  valuable — the  former  in 
acute,  the  latter  in  chronic  cases. 

1.  Considerable  benefit  may  often  be  derived  from  the 
administration  of  the  more  purely  neurotic  di'ugs — aconites 
belladonna,  and  gelseniium. 

T).   Cantharidal  blisters  are  of  very  great  servi(;e    in    pro- 
moting the  cure  of  the  disease,  when   us(!d    in   conjunction 
with  aj)propriate  internal  treatment. 
27  Wam.  .^tkeet. 


SOMK  ILLLJSTKATIVK  CASKS  OK  NKUKASTMKNTA, 

AND  A  STITDY  OF  THAI'  CONDITION  WITH 
SPECIAL  HEFKUENCE  TO  ITS  CAUSATION  AND  PKEMiNTION.* 

Hy   CHARLES   E.   LOCKWOOD,   M.  D. 

In  the  study  of  new  diseases  or  conditions  more  or  less 
incidental  to  cmr  rapidly  advancing  civilization,  each  onp 
should  consider  it  a  duty  to  relate  his  experience  and  record 
observations  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and,  as  we  all 
look  at  a  subject  from  a  different  standpoint,  it  would  thus 
be  illumined  on  all  sides  and  we  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  narrow  conceptions  of  the  specialist 
or  the  broad  considerations  of  the  general  practitioner. 
Attention  to  the  topic  now  in  hand  appears  to  be  specially 
opportune,  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  in  a  more  or  less  confused  and  unsystematized  condi- 
tion, followed  sometimes  by  treatment  or  operations  calcu- 
lated to  increase  when  they  do  not  benefit  the  original 
trouble.  How  often  are  eye  muscles  cut,  nasal  passages 
bored  out,  and  ovaries  removed  to  alleviate  suffering  which 
would  disappear  under  treatment  directed  to  raising  the 
tone  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  regulating  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin,  com- 
bined with  measures  looking  toward  a  more  complete  oxida- 
tion !  Further,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  peripheral  irri- 
tations long  continued,  especially  in  those  with  inherited 
weak  central  nerve  organs,  do  not  produce  organic  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Do  we  appreciate  sufficiently  how  fre- 
quently children  and  persons  with  inherited  low  vitality 
and  instability  of  the  nervous  .system  are  unwisely  placed 
in  positions  and  under  conditions  where  they  break  down 
and  become  invalids,  who  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances might  have  retained  a  fair  degree  of  health  ?  Will 
not  a  more  accurate  pathological  knowledge  show  that  many 
so-called  cases  of  neurasthenia  are  due  to  multiple  neuritis 
of  a  mild  grade  ?  These  and  similar  questions  can  only  be 
answered  by  a  careful  study  of  our  cases  and  the  advance- 
ment of  pathological  science.  All  we  can  at  present  do  is 
to  group  certain  classes  of  symptoms  which  clinically  seem 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
January  7,  1891. 
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to  have  certain  relations  to  diathetic  conditions  and  which 
we  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  refer  only  to 
lack  of  nervous  force  and  vitality.  "  Neurasthenia  has  been 
defined  as  a  nervous  weakness  or  exhaustion  often  accom- 
panied by  perverted  nerve  function."  It  may  be  primary, 
due  to  malnutrition,  or  peripheral  irritation.  The  classi- 
fication I  have  adopted  is  a  modification  of  one  suggested 
by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  and  brings  all  cases  under  three  heads : 
1,  simple;  2,  such  as  are  due  to  suboxidation ;  8,  reflex. 
The  following  cases  are  illustrative  of  these  three  forms. 
In  all  the  cases  some  hereditary  neurotic  or  gouty  taint 
with  primary  nervous  weakness  can  be  traced,  and  the  ex- 
citing causes — such  as  mental  strain,  exhausting  diseases, 
suboxidation,  peripheral  irritations,  with  change  in  the 
mode  of  life — find  here  a  congenial  soil  for  the  development 
of  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  which  are  not  produced  in 
constitutions  whose  nerve-centers  possess  a  higher  tone  : 

Mrs.  K.,  white,  aged  thirty-three  years,  weight  164f  pounds, 
married,  consulted  me  October  5,  1890. 

Family  History. — Father  dead ;  does  not  know  cause  of  death 
or  age  at  time  of  death.  Mother  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
probably  from  phthisis ;  mother  was  subject  to  attacks  of  spas- 
modic pain  in  stomach.  One  sister  living  and  well.  One  brother, 
who  had  St.  Vitus's  dance  when  young  and  is  now  addicted  to 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Personal  History. — Had  diphtheria  three  times  when  a  cliild. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  had  typiioid  fever,  also  malarial  fever 
nine  years  ago;  has  been  married  fifteen  years;  two  children 
living,  one  of  a  very  nervous  temperament ;  the  other  was  sub- 
ject to  convulsions  while  teetiiing;  faints  frequently.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  and  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child  she 
began  to  have  attacks  of  spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach,  which 
have  recurred  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  until  about 
three  months  ago,  since  which  time  they  have  not  been  so  fre- 
quent, but  she  says  she  suffered  nearly  the  whole  summer  from 
continuous  headache.  On  October  5,  1860,  when  I  first  saw  the 
patient,  she  was  suffering  from  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  for  which  I  administered  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  half  a  grain  of  morphine,  with  the  result  that  the 
pain  left  the  head  and  she  began  to  have  severe  pain  in  the  left 
side,  which  also  passed  away  soon  after.  The  pain  recurred  in 
the  head  on  October  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ad- 
minister morphine  again.  The  neuralgia  finally  yielded  after 
the  administration  of  thirty  grains  of  quinine  within  three  hours 
on  October  8th.  On  October  25th  and  27th,  after  a  visit  to 
the  country,  she  suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  neuralgia  in  the 
bowels,  for  which  morphine  was  given,  half  a  grain  on  each 
occasion.  She  complains  of  becoming  tired  on  the  least  exer. 
,tion,  and  says  she  thinks  that  the  stomacli  attacks  are  often 
brought  on  by  her  eating  when  much  fatigued.  She  has  a 
hacking  cough  ;  says  slie  has  lately  felt  like  falling  when  in  the 
horse  cars;  has  an  oppressed  teeling  in  the  chest;  very  rest- 
less, and  complains  of  a  fluttering  sensation  about  the  heart 
when  the  least  excited.  Urine  examined  November  7tli :  Reac- 
tion acid,  specific  gravity  1024;  no  albumin,  no  sugar;  oxalate- 
of-lime  crystals  found  on  nncroscopical  examination.  Dr.  Mit- 
tendorf  made  a  careful  examination,  and  reported  that  her  eyes 
were  in  excellent  condition,  excepting  a  very  congested  state  of 
the  retina  and  optic  nerves.  I  recommended  a  modified  form 
of  rest  treatment  with  abundance  of  nutrition,  massage,  and 
general  faradization,  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  Herring's  extract 
of  cannabis  indica  before  meals  for  a  week,  increasing  dose  by 
one  sixth  of  a  grain  the  second  week,  and  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain 


of  arsenious  acid  after  meals.  She  has  since  had  one  attack  of 
neuralgia  in  side,  and  on  November  18th  an  attack  of  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  stomacii,  which  yielded  to  a  hypodermic  of  five 
eigliths  of  a  grain  of  morphine  with  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  of  atropine.  The  gastric  pain  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
monitory symptom,  which  she  describes  as  a  cold  sensation  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  for  an  instant,  followed  by  a  pain,  as 
though  a  knife  were  passed  through  the  pit  of  her  stomach  to 
the  back;  during  the  paroxysm  her  respiration  is  very  much 
embarrassed.  My  diagnosis  was  priinar}'  nervous  weakness 
hereditary  in  character,  with  gastric  neurasthenia;  treatment 
to  be  based  on  the  lines  of  rest,  nutrition,  tonics,  and  seda- 
tives. 

I  am  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  pathology  of  these  at- 
tacks, unless  it  may  be  some  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  system, 
producing  capillary  contraction  in  the  solar  plexus.  I  shall  try 
the  effects  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  another  attack. 

On  November  28,  1890,  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  pain  in 
the  stomach  at  2  v.  m.,  which  yielded  to  inhalation  of  three 
drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Subsequent  attacks  were  controlled 
by  hypodermics  of  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  hyoscyamine  sul- 
phate without  further  use  of  morphine. 

Note,  July  11^,  1S91. — The  patient  improved  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  has  been  perfectly  well  since  February. 

Simple  Neurasthenia. 

D.  H.,  male,  white,  aged  fifty-eight  years ;  present  weight, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  and  three  quarters; 
former  weight,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  occupation, 
sedentary;  temperament,  nervous. 

Family  History. — Father  died  of  consumption  at  sixty -three 
years  of  age ;  mother  died  of  catarrh  of  stomach  at  forty-five 
years  of  age.  Had  three  brothers;  one  died  young;  eldest  quite 
well  ;  remaining  brother  was  quite  ill  when  young,  his  doctor 
having  said  that  one  lung  was  gone;  he,  however,  recovered, 
went  to  Australia,  and  has  since  been  well. 

Personal  History. — Was  attacked  by  asthma  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  he  still  has  it  when  in  certain  places,  and  is 
free  from  it  in  others.  In  186G  he  had  chronic  malarial  poison- 
ing, which  lasted,  off  and  on,  for  ten  years,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod took  considerable  quinine.  In  1880  and  1881  he  wa.s  much 
worried  about  family  matters  and  had  nervous  attacks  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  consciousness,  requiring  more  than  the  usual 
effort  to  revive  him  ;  he  says  they  were  not  epileptic.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  much  outdoor  exercise  during  his  life  until 
four  years  ago,  when  he  began  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  taking 
very  little  exei'cise,  spending  about  twelve  hours  indoors  en- 
gaged in  intellectual  pursuits  and  allowing  eight  hours  for  sleep. 
During  past  four  years  he  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  follow- 
ing symptoms:  Intermittent  action  of  the  heart;  noises  in  the 
ears;  throbbing  and  heaviness  in  the  head;  jjains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  serous  diarrhoea ;  great  sense  of  fatigue  after 
least  exertion  ;  unable  to  walk  much  owing  to  intermission  of 
the  heart,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  cold.  He  mentions  a  peculiar 
symptom — that  one  of  his  legs,  the  left,  is  more  sensitive  to  cold 
or  warm  water  than  the  right.  At  times  the  irregular  action  of 
the  heart  gives  him  a  sensation  of  faintness. 

Examinati(m  of  the  urine  shows  acid  reaction,  no  albumin, 
no  sugar;  specific  gravity,  1*018;  under  the  microscope,  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime  were  found. 

On  November  16, 1890,  patient's  eyes  were  examined  by  Dr. 
Mittendorf,  who  found  peripheral  opacities  of  the  lenses  in  both 
eyes,  which,  he  said,  might  eventually  develoi)  into  cataracts. 

Urine  examined  again:  Acid;  specific  gravity,  1-020;  no 
sugar;  no  albumin  ;  amount  in  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-eight 
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ounces;  nroa  in  twonty-fourliours,  fonrhtitulri'd  and  fifty-sovi-n 
plains  ;   no  oxalate  of  liiiio  futind. 

J>iii<in  oh'ih.  —  N  i<ii  rasi  lioii  ia. 

Pni/iii/iosinif  ('iniHei. —  I'riiiiarv  ikmvoiis  wcakiu'smnMl  clian^fo 
t»f  iiitKic  of  lifi"  fiMiii  at'tivo  to  si'doiitarv  lialiits  ;  ,nnv. 

h'xcitiny  Ciiii»f. — Ovorwork. 

Trnttment. — Rest,  mitritioii,  :iii<l  cxtM-cisf  in  tlu'  open  air 
sliort  of  fati<rtu'. 

Nittt.Jiihi  L'l,  IS;)1.-  This  |):itii"iit  s|n'Mt  tlrr  imst  winter  and 
H|)rin^  on  tlu>  island  of  •lanuiica,  and  lias  rctwiiicd  miii'li  iin- 
l)rovt><l. 

SiMlM.K     NkI1£\ST11K.N1A. 

M.  I*.,  fiMnaU',  afjod  thirtv-throo  yoars;  weijjlit,  oiu-  Inmdrt'd 
pounds;   toniporaniont,  nervous;  maniod. 

Fumilii  Ili.'ttory. — Fatlior  died  oi  loroinotor  ataxia.  Motiicr 
living,  ajrod  tifty-tlireo ;  well,  excopting  a  tendency  to  liver 
derttugenient.  TLreo  sisters  and  three  brothers  living  and 
well. 

PirHoinil  II'iKtory. — In  ISTd  had  cliills  and  fever,  and  since 
then  lias  been  troubled  with  symptoms  at  various  times  which 
she  thought  due  to  chronic  malarial  poisoning.  In  December, 
1885,  she  went  to  the  country  and  while  there  contracted  a  cold 
which  was  followed  by  pleurisy  and  subsecpiently  by  intercostal 
neuralgia  at  times.  During  the  winter  of  1885  and  188(5  she  suf- 
fered from  nausea,  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  April,  1886,  she  began  to  feel  pain  and  bearing 
down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  accompanied  with  nau- 
sea. Was  examined  by  a  physician,  who  told  her  she  had  fall- 
ing of  the  womb,  and  advised  her  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  month. 
While  in  this  position  she  did  not  feel  pain  or  nausea,  but  both 
returned  as  soon  as  she  stood  on  her  feet.  In  June,  1886,  she 
consulted  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  who,  after  a  careful  examination, 
said  she  had  no  womb  trouble.  The  pain  and  nausea  continued 
until  November,  1886,  when  she  consulted  me.  At  this  time 
she  suffered  pain  and  nausea  after  eating,  which  sometimes  was 
induced  by  looking  at  the  food  set  before  her.  She  had  no  ap- 
petite ;  her  bowels  were  usually  constipated,  and  she  suffered 
from  severe  mental  depression,  some  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  with  a  peculiar  weak  feeling  inside  of  the  thighs  running 
down  to  the  knees. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  neurasthenia. 

Treatment. — Forced  feeding;  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air  short  of  fatigue;  recommended  that  she  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two  daily,  and,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  nausea,  powders  of 
bismuth  subnitrat.,  soda  bicarb.,  and  pepsin,  of  each  six  grains, 
and  one  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine  after  meals 
and  at  bedtime.  For  the  constipation,  one  teaspoonful  of  maltine 
with  cascara  every  night  at  bedtime. 

Octoher  20,  1886. — Patient  has  been  relieved,  but  is  now  suf- 
fering again  from  pain  in  bowels  and  nausea.  The  least  jar,  she 
says,  brings  on  nausea.  I  then  ordered  her  to  take  ten  grains 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  with  ten  drops  of  tinct.  cannabis  in- 
dica  every  four  hours  for  ten  days  to  quiet  the  extreme  nervous 
irritability. 

November  20th. — Pain  and  soreness  in  bowels  and  nausea  re- 
lieved ;  complains  of  pain  in  right  shoulder  and  breast,  for  which 
advised  local  application  of  belladonna  plaster.  General  treat- 
ment continued,  with  addition  of  cod-liver  oil  and  phosphorus. 

April  12,  1890. — Still  weak,  but  in  other  respects  better ; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  and  a  quarter ;  has  been 
more  or  less  under  treatment  since  1886. 

In  this  case  malarial  fever  and  pleurisy,  with  a  primarily  weak 
nervous  system,  produced  neurasthenia  with  a  hypergesthetic 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  exciting 
cause  being  malnutrition  and  angemia. 


Rki'i.kx  Nkukahtmrnia. 

.Miss  T.,  aged  twenty-nine  .years;  occujialiou  sedentary; 
weight,  one  hutidred  an<l  heveii  jiounds  and  Hoven  eightlm.  Tom- 
lierament  nervous;   pulse,  7  r.  M.,  !t6,  sitting,  102  Htanding. 

Faviiiij  llislorji.'-  hither  living,  fifty-six  years  of  age;  has 
hud  bronchial  troiiiih-.  Mother  living,  aged  tifty-two  years  ;  has 
had  ana-mill  and  lung  trouble,  for  whic^li  >he  took  cod-liver  oil. 
Two  brothers  living  and  well. 

/'rrsoiial  J/iatory.—Uml  malaria  in  iK«o,  IHB.'J,  and  1H87; 
niiscarriago  two  years  ago;  now  complains  of  a  iiucking  cougli, 
which  occurs  in  long  and  severe  jiaroxysms;  the  least  exertion 
causes  fatigue,  and  she  (•om|)lains  of  a  sensation  as  though  her 
heart  was  rubbing  or  scraping,  followed  by  a  rapidity  of  action 
and  then  an  apparent  cessation  of  pulsation  and  a  smothered 
feeling,  as  though  she  was  unable  to  take  a  long  breath ;  she 
has  paroxysmal  pains  under  both  shoulder  blades,  more  fre- 
quently when  cooling  off  after  being  warm  ;  has  frequent  desire 
to  micturate;  darting  jiains  through  the  womb  and  right  groin, 
aiul  a  stationary  pain  continuous  from  left  hij)  to  jiubis;  has 
more  pain  when  consti|)ated ;  headache  almost  continuously; 
has  blur  over  eyes  at  times,  followed  by  severe  headache.  Ex- 
amination showed  the  womb  to  be  drawn  backward  and  over  to 
the  right  and  bound  down  l)y  adhesions.  Treatment  was  begun 
January  7,  1890,  and  continued  to  August  1,  1890 — locally,  by 
boroglyceride  tampons  in  vagina  and  vagino-abdominal  galvan- 
ism;  generally,  with  increased  nutriment  in  shape  of  milk,  cod- 
liver  oil,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  iron,  with  result  that  adhesions 
around  womb  were  absorbed  and  patient  so  much  improved  that 
she  was  able  to  marry  in  August,  1890.  She  is  now  (July,  1891) 
pregnant  and  doing  well. 

Gastric  Neukasthenia. 

April 23,  1890.— J.  M.  A.,  aged  forty-four  years,  male,  white; 
occupation,  gentleman  of  leisure;  temperament  nervous;  weight, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds ;  pulse,  96  at  2.30  p.  m.  on 
day  of  examination;  respiration,  18;  temperature,  99*6°.  Urine 
examined;  nothing  abnormal  found. 

Family  History. — No  consumption  or  cancer  in  the  fiimily. 
Father,  of  nervous  temperament  and  a  sufferer  from  gout,  died 
at  sixty-6ve  years  of  age  from  erysipelas.  Mother  died  at  .sev- 
enty-two years  of  heart  disease.  Two  brothers;  one  died  at 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  of  heart  trouble ;  the  other,  still  living 
at  forty-eight  years  of  age,  addicted  to  morphine. 

Personal  History. — Never  had  syphilis;  had  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  In  1865  had  chills  and  fever,  and  yellow  fever  in 
1867.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  (baving  before  that  period 
drank  freely  of  champagne  daily  for  ten  years)  he  began  to  have 
attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  following  usually  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  only  relief 
for  which  consisted  in  the  administering  of  morphine  hypoder- 
raically  in  doses  of  about  half  a  grain,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  This  treatment  was  always  efli- 
cient  in  controlling  the  attacks,  and  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
ceased  in  about  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  and  the  patient  was 
as  well  as  before.  lie  says  the  attacks  are  not  so  severe  as  for- 
merly, but  they  have  continued  now  for  the  past  ten  years.  In 
this  case  the  cause  probably  lies  in  some  alteration  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  in  the  central  ganglion  presiding  over  the  stom- 
ach through  the  vaso-motor  system. 

NEURASTnENIA    DDE    TO    SuBOXlDATION. 

L.  G.,  male,  white,  aged  forty-five  years;  weight,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds;  occupation  sedentary;  temperament 
nervous.  ^ 

Family  History. — Great-grandfather  on  mother's  side  had 
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asthma;  grandmother  had  asthma;  mother  died  of  cancer  at 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  Father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years ; 
cause  of  death  unknown.  Has  one  sister  who  is  troubled  with 
gout,  and  one  brother  of  a  very  nervous  temperament. 

Personal  History. — Says  he  is  of  a  sensitive  mercurial 
temperament  and  is  easily  elated  or  depressed ;  liable  to  very 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  on  sudden  excitement.  Had  remittent 
fever  when  young;  intermittent  fever  in  1867,  with  chronic 
malarial  poisoning  for  about  ten  years  following,  when  he  took 
great  quantities  of  quinine.  Has  used  alcoholic  stimulants  and  to- 
bacco in  the  shape  of  cigars  in  moderation  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  year  1887  (having  for  fifteen  years  previously  led  a  very 
active  life,  attended  with  much  exercise  in  the  open  air)  circum- 
stances led  him  to  change  his  occupation  for  one  of  a  very  sed- 
entary character,  attended  with  very  little  exercise  out  of  doors. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  he  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  both 
tendo  Achilles,  necessitating  his  confinement  in  bed  for  one  week. 
On  getting  up,  he  began  to  suffer  from  great  mental  depression, 
an  inordinate  sense  of  weakness  on  slight  exertion,  a  stuffed 
feeling  and  roaring  and  fluttering  sensation  in  the  ears,  occipital 
neuralgia,  and  night-sweats.  He  consulted  several  physicians ; 
one  told  him  he  had  malaria,  and  advised  him  to  take  large 
doses  of  quinine,  tincture  of  iron,  and  arsenic,  under  which  treat- 
ment he  seemed  to  grow  worse :  another  said  it  might  be  mala- 
ria, and  ad^^sed  "Warburg's  tincture  and  arsenic;  wliile  another 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  ate  too  much  meat  and  drank  too 
little  water.  Finally,  he  tried  a  change  of  air,  going  to  Atlantic 
City;  all  to  no  purpose;  the  annoying  symptoms  still  continued. 
He  then  consulted  a  specialist,  who,  finding  one  nasal  passage 
somewhat  occluded  by  a  deflected  septum,  promptly  bored  it 
out.  roaring  in  the  ears  still  continuing  at  times,  with  sense  of 
fullness.  His  troubles  having  been  re-enforced  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  a  painful  chronic  swelling  of  the  joint  of  the 
first  and  middle  phalanx  of  the  right  index  finger  and  an  attack 
of  subacute  rheumatism  of  the  right  knee,  lasting  about  two 
months,  and  having  also  had  an  attack  of  asthma  while  in  the 
mountains  during  the  summer,  he  came  under  my  care  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  his  urine,  and  re- 
peatedly found  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  even  when  he  was 
using  no  wine  or  stimulants  and  eating  no  article  of  food  liable 
to  produce  oxaluria.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  was  acid.  Quan- 
tity in  twenty-four  hours,  forty-eight  ounces ;  no  sugar ;  no  al- 
bumin ;  specific  gravity  in  six  different  days  in  November,  1"038, 
1-024,  1-024,  1026,  1  026,  1-026. 

After  hearing  his  symptoms.  I  was  convinced  that  he  was 
suffering  from  nervous  symptoms  due  to  primary  weakness  of 
the  nerve-centers,  hereditary  gouty  taint,  and  suboxidation 
brought  about  by  the  sudden  chanire  from  a  very  active  outdoor 
life  to  a  sedentary  one.  I  recommended  that  he  so  regulate  his 
diet  as  to  eliminate  sugar  and  starches,  use  no  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, take  exercise  in  moderation  in  the  open  air,  cold  sponge- 
bath  on  rising  and  skin  friction  with  horse  hair  strap,  and  drink 
freely  some  pure  water  between  meals — say,  a  quart  daily.  The 
result  of  the  treatment  was  complete  relief  from  tlie  annoying 
symptoms  mentioned. 

The  causes  may  be  divided  into  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing. Under  the  first  may  be  included  constitutional  pecul- 
iarities transmitted  by  inheritance — ^■iz. :  disparity  of  age 
of  parents,  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  by  parents, 
marriage  of  blood  relations,  parents  suffering  from  any  of 
the  family  of  neuroses,  gout,  phthisis,  exhausting  diseases, 
malarial  poisoning ;  the  age  in  which  we  live,  with,  extinc- 
tion of  leisure  incidental  to  it ;  the  enforcement  of  excessive 
mental  tasks  on  children,  involving  too  much  exercise  of  the 


reasoning  powers ;  too  exclusive  development  of  the  mind 
without  attention  to  the  pliysical ;  and  here  the  investiga- 
tions of  Professor  Axel  Key,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  He  says  that  having  been  appointed 
one  of  a  grand  School  Commission  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the  whole  higher 
school  life,  they  examined  nearly  fifteen  thousand  boys  from 
the  middle  or  preparatory  schools  for  the  university,  and 
three  thousand  girls  in  the  private  girls'  schools,  in  reference 
to  their  health,  and  measured  and  weighed  them.  The  re- 
sults of  these  researches  showed  that  boys  passed  through 
three  distinct  periods  of  growth :  A  moderate  increase  in 
their  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  weaker  growth  from  their 
ninth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  and  a  much  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  height  and  weight  from  their  fourteenth  to  six- 
teenth years,  or  during  the  period  of  puberty.  The  growth 
continues  after  the  last  period,  but  more  slowly.  The  de- 
velopment of  girls  also  presented  distinct  periods,  but  the 
changes  occurred  a  few  years  earlier  than  in  boys.  He  also 
found  that  the  illness  curve  rose  in  the  first  classes,  reached 
its  first  maximum  in  the  third  class,  then  sank  and  rose 
again  in  the  upper  classes.  He  attributes  this  sickness  to 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  work  which  children  have  to 
bear  under  present  school  regulations  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  the  average  time  daily  de- 
manded by  the  school  for  work  in  class  and  at  home  is 
seven  hours  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  in  the  upper  classes.  As  he  truly  remarks,  ''  How  do 
children  thus  situated  find  time  for  meals,  for  rest,  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  for  recreation,  and,  above  all,  for  sleep  ?  " 
He  also  found  that  the  degree  of  illness  among  those  who 
worked  longer  than  the  average  was  5-3  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  who  worked  less  in  the  two  higher  classes  and 
8-6  to  7  per  cent,  higher  in  the  two  lowest  classes.  When 
we  consider  these  statistics  and  apply  them  to  the  school- 
children in  New  York  and  add  thereto  insufficient  lighting 
and  ventilation,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  class  rooms  in 
our  public  schools  only  sixty  or  seventy  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  are  allowed  to  each  person,  that  the  ventilation  is  en- 
tirely by  windows,  no  proper  system  having  been  adopted, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  odors  from  unclean  cloth- 
ing, we  certainly  have  here  an  efficient  cause  for  lowering 
the  general  nerve  tone. 

As  to  the  administration  of  opiates  in  childhood,  I  can 
not  do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  O.  Marshall, 
in  his  report  on  the  opium  habit  in  Michigan  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Michigan  in  1878.  He  says  :  "  To  show 
to  what  an  extent  the  dosing  of  infants  with  opiates  is  car- 
ried, it  is  claimed  that  over  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
bottles  of  Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing  syrup  are  sold  annually 
in  the  United  States ;  according  to  an  analysis  made  and 
reported  in  the  California  Medical  Gazette,  each  bottle  of 
this  svrup  contains  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  mor- 
phine. Placing  the  average  at  three  quarters  of  a  grain  to 
each  bottle,  the  amount  of  morphine  used  in  this  manner 
would  be  562,500  grains,  or  about  1,171  troy  ounces — 
enough  to  kill  a  half  million  of  infants  not  accustomed  to 
its  use."  He  adds  further :  "  From  the  predisposition  to 
nervous  and  neuralgic  affections  produced  by  it,  probably 
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niHiiv  cnsrs  of  th(>  npiiim  lialiit  iti  the  lulult  have  licrc  tlioir 
first  cmisc." 

I,iick  of  will  powtT  Hiul  iiifiiliil  toiif  tliic  to  ic|iial«il  sclf- 

iii(iiil;,'i'nft'  Hjjaiiisl  tin-  voi f  "onx  i.-tjon.  involviiijr  wcuk- 

I'liiiiLT  "f  ••rn'bnil  roiitroj. 

'rill'  lirini;iiiif  up  of  infants  1»\  liaiul  witlioiit  hrrast  milk. 
1  )r.  Salisliurv  savs:  "  nrccdrrs  of  stock  find  that  a  i-alf 
wliicli  is  allowfil  to  siifkic  its  iiiotlitT  is  more  llian  lliicc 
times  the  si/.i-  (when  a  yt'ar  old)  than  one  of  the  same  a/^e 
and  luH'eii  which  has  Keen  fed  on  cold  dead  milk." 

Ine^iil.ir  liviiej:,  in  the  way  of  sU'cpiTis;  and  calinij,  and 
the  demands  of  modern  .society  on  women.      Syi>hilis. 

Climatt".  Too  much  leisure  with  lack  of  i'in])loyment, 
mental  and  jihysical.  The  lack  of  profound  and  earnest 
convictions  as  to  tlie  nieaninif  of  life  in  this  a<;e  of  douht 
and  specidation  ;  for  we  must  recofjnize  the  fact  that  deep- 
seated  convictions,  fixed  puri)oses,  and  the  exercise  of  a  firm 
will  in  caiTvinf;  them  out.  strengthen  the  higher  centers  and 
enable  them  to  dominate  the  h)wer. 

The  exciting  causes  are  aufemia,  .suboxidation,  includ- 
in<>-  lithicmia  and  oxaluria,  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries 
in  women  and  prostate  gland  in  men,  overwork,  worry,  pro- 
lono-ed  mental  strain,  excessive  venery,  over-stimulation  of 
nerve  centers  bv  unnatural  methods,  emotion  ;  and  under  this 
head  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  be- 
fore the  American  Medical  Association  in  1876  :  "  Emotion 
mav,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  peripheral  irritation; 
the  passions  may  in  some  cases  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
those  blood  changes  which  lead  to  functional  and  organic 

disease." 

Irritation  in  the  sensitive  mucous  tract  of  the  nose. 

Errors  of  refraction  in  the  eye. 

The  pathology  of  neurasthenia  is  in  doubt.  Is  it  de- 
fective vitality  or  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centers  due  to 
malnutrition,  anaemia,  or  hyperemia,  or  tissue  change  ? 

Symptoms. — These  are  such  as  we  should  expect  in  a 
condition  characterized  by  a  weakening  of  the  innervation 
centers  and  mav  be  classed  as  such  as  are  due  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  centers  of  thought  and  will,  special  senses,  the 
automatic  centers,  reflex  and  inhibitory,  and  the  centers  of 
sensation  and  motion.  Under  the  first  we  have  incapacity 
for  sustained  mental  exertion,  varieties  of  fears,  mental  de- 
pression, lack  of  self-control,  irritability,  deficient  will- 
power, insomnia,  a  sense  of  fullness  in  head  and  ears  after 
mental  work,  impairment  of  memory. 

Special  Senses. — Sensitiveness  of  the  eyes  to  light,  as- 
thenopia, tinnitus  aurium,  peculiar  pulsation  in  the  ear,  felt 
especially  when  the  ear  lies  against  a  pillow — dull  hearing. 

The  automatic  centers,  reflex  and  inhibitory.  Palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  feeling  as 
though  patient  was  going  to  fall,  especially  after  slight  exer- 
tion, or  on  going  upstairs,  or  after  retiring  to  bed.  Ano- 
rexia bulimia,  nausea.  Flatulence  with  uncomfortable  sense 
of  distention  after  meals.  Vaso-motor  disturbances,  such  as 
hot  and  cold  flashes,  perspiration,  watery  and  slimy  diar- 
rhoea. The  passage  of  large  or  small  amounts  of  urine. 
Roaring  in  the  ears,  feeling  of  fullness  in  head  and  ears. 

Centers  of  Motion  and  Sensation. — Sudden  contractions 
in  certain  groups  of  muscles,  as  though  an  electric  current 


had  boon  pasHod  through  them  ;  oxoohrIvo  mnscular  fatigue 
after  slight  evertion.  (ireat  HcriHitivciieNH  to  \nmi  and  c(»ld  ; 
pricking  sensations  in  the  skin  at  dilTcrent  points,  especiallv 
after  retiring  to  bed;  burning  HcnsafionN  of  soles  of  feet 
ami  palms  of  hands;  NeiiHatiotiH  of  mimlmess  in  difTerent 
parts  of  the  body  and  soreness  an<i  j)ain  in  the  abdomen 
and  alxlominal  walls.  High  and  low  specifi*-  gravity  of  the 
urine,  as  |)oiriteil  oiil  Ky  I 'r.  < '.  L.  |);ina;  high  in  the  sub- 
oxidation  and  cerebral  neurasthenias,  and  low  in  spinal, 
senile,  climacteric,  and  anu-mic  neurasthenias — the  last  in 
young  peo|tle. 

The  cause  of  oxaluria  in  neurasthenias  is  a  matter  of 
ilis|»ute,  some  believing  it  to  Imj  caused  by  a  depressed 
nerve  tone,  some  by  suboxidation,  except  when  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  certain  v(!getable  substances  or  wines.  The 
weight  of  authority  and  clinical  experience,  as  I>r.  Seguin 
say.s,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  fermentative  dyspepsia  and 
suboxidation. 

Certain  other  symptoms  formerly  grouped  under  the 
head  of  neurasthenia  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  mono- 
mania and  weakening  of  certain  eye  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — In  diagno.sticating  simple  neurasthenia  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  organic  affections,  syphilis,  and  func- 
tional diseases  from  other  causes  than  neurasthenia,  and  to 
be  familiar  with  the  hereditary  antecedents.  This  requires 
a  wide  knowle<lge,  the  assistance  of  specialists,  and  such 
skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  as  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  positive  conclusion. 

In  the  neurasthenia  of  suboxidation  a  knowledge  of  the 
family  history,  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  frequent  exami- 
nations of  the  urine,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  will  generally  lead  us  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

In  reflex  neurasthenia  local  symj)toms  will  frequently 
indicate  the  cause  of  irritation,  or  the  history  of  some  re- 
cent operation  in  some  sensitive  area,  as  the  nose  or  the 
examination  of  the  eye,  will  reveal  the  source  of  annoy- 
ance. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  varies  with  the  amount  of 
central  control  of  the  individual,  amount  of  primary  or  in- 
herited weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  environment,  age, 
habits,  and  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  removal  of 
contributing  causes. 

Treatment  is  preventive,  hygienic,  dietetic,  medicinal. 
Prevention  includes  such  measures  as  antagonize  heredi- 
tary tendencies  to  neurotic  disease.  The  inherited  predis- 
position should  be  early  recognized,  and  the  occupation, 
mode  of  life,  and  methods  of  education  so  arranged  as  not 
to  encourage  the  development  of  neuroses. 

The  efliect  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
in  the  progeny  in  producing  nervous  diseases  should  be  ex- 
plained to  parents.  The  marriage  of  blood  relations  should 
be  discouraged.  Exhausting  diseases  and  chronic  malarial 
poisoning  should  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  gouty  diathesis  should  be  recognized  and  receive 
the  proper  care  as  to  diet  and  exercise,  looking  toward  com- 
plete oxidation. 

Children  or  families  in  which  there  is  a  hereditary  sus- 
ceptibility to  tuberculosis  should  early  be  made  to  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  due  weight  given  to  the  importance  of 
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nutritious  diet,  abundance  of  sleep  and  short  hours  of  study, 
and  over-fatigue. 

The  adaptation  of  the  length  of  time  of  study  indoors 
and  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  age  and 
condition  of  health  of  school  pupils. 

Popular  instruction  as  to  the  danger  of  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  opiates  and  patent  preparations  containing 
these  agents. 

The  cultivation  and  strengthening  of  will-power,  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  with  sufficient  sleep  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  female  sex, 
the  avoidance  of  the  fatigue  incident  to  the  life  of  fashion- 
able women  by  substituting  therefor  mental  cultivation 
and  such  social  gatherings  as  have  that  end  in  view.  Study 
and  investigation  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  firm  convictions 
as  to  one's  duty  and  the  exercise  of  will-power  in  carrying 
them  out. 

The  rejection  of  pessimistic  views  of  life  and  the  en- 
deavor to  look  on  the  bright  spots  instead  of  the  dark 
ones. 

The  abstention  from  unnatural  methods  of  nerve  stimu- 
lus. 

Under  hygiene  may  be  included  rest,  baths,  fresh  air, 
keeping  the  cutaneous  circulation  active  daily  by  frictions 
with  horse-hair  straps  after  sponge  bath  with  lukewarm  salt 
water  with  or  without  alcohol,  abundance  of  sleep,  moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air  when  the  strength  will  allow,  short 
of  fatigue,  attention  to  secretion  of  kidneys  and  bowels, 
diversion  of  the  mind  by  change  of  scene  and  travel,  pro- 
vided the  pace  is  not  too  rapid  and  attended  with  too  much 
sight-seeing,  long  ocean  voyages,  thermal  baths  at  such  places 
as  Gastein  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  others,  these  baths 
seeming  to  have  a  calming  effect  on  the  nerves,  promoting 
cutaneous  circulation  and  stimulating  the  organic  functions 
and  tissue  changes.  Relieving  as  much  as  possible  any 
organ  in  which  neurasthenia  is  particularly  j^rominent.  As 
regards  the  form  of  exercise  in  cases  of  neurasthenia,  of 
course  in  the  weaker  class  of  cases  passive  exercise  alone  is 
admissible ;  in  those  who  are  stronger  I  have  sometimes 
found  moderate  horse-back  riding  very  beneficial ;  walking 
in  the  open  air,  however,  short  of  fatigue,  is  about  as  good 
a  form  of  exercise  as  any.  Mental  tonics,  such  as  strengthen 
the  higher  nerve  centers,  are  useful — study  of  historv,  geol- 
ogy, modern  languages,  and  keeping  abreast  of  modern  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  thought  as  tending  to  dispel 
superstition  and  imaginary  evils  and  substitute  therefor 
reason,  self-control,  and  careful  personal  observation  of 
facts,  and  the  art  of  drawing  correct  deductions  therefrom. 
Such  prescription,  of  course,  could  only  be  given  to  such 
whose  intellectual  tone  would  justify  such  advice. 

Dietetic. — In  ordering  a  diet  for  neurasthenia,  the  fact 
that  fatty  substances  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  and  that  the  ash  of  the 
cerebral  substance  yields  93-57  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  phosphates,  should  influence  us  in  the  choice  of  articles, 
so  that  we  may  especially  emphasize  the  use  of  butter, 
bacon,  fat  of  meats,  cream,  cod-liver  oil,  and  cold  boiled 
pork,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Seguin.  Milk  and  cream  can  be 
taken  between  meals,  and   for  some  patients,  who  are  not 


able  to  use  milk,  I  have  found  kumyss,  matzoon,  and  pep- 
tonized milk  excellent  substitutes.  In  one  case  I  allowed 
the  patient  to  breakfast  at  9  a.  m.  and  to  dine  at  2  p.  m,, 
and  in  addition  ordered  half  a  pint  of  peptonized  milk 
every  two  hours,  commencing  at  8  a.  m.  and  ending  at  10 
1'.  M.  As  regards  drink,  I  have  found  the  use  of  two  to 
three  pints  of  Hygeia  or  Poland  water  during  the  day  or  of 
Hygeia  lithia  water  in  lithaemic  cases  useful.  The  foods 
containing  phosphorus  and  its  compounds  belong  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  Is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  albumin  and  fibrin.  It  exists  as  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  as  phosphates  of  calcium,  .sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  iron  in  milk,  as  subpho.sphate  of  calcium  in 
bones  and  raw  sugar ;  in  beef,  as  phosphate  of  potassium  ; 
in  liver,  in  a  brown  oil  containing  phosphorus;  in  chicken, 
as  phosphate  of  calcium ;  in  fish  and  oysters,  which  are 
especially  rich  in  phosphoric  matter ;  in  most  vegetable 
substances,  in  potato  as  phosphates  of  ammonium  and  mag- 
nesium ;  in  wheat,  especially  the  outer  husk  of  the  grain, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  asparagus,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  cab- 
bage, and  cauliflower. 

In  simple  neurasthenia,  therefore,  we  can  furnish  these 
important  substances  by  including  in  our  diet-lists  beef 
soup  made  from  beef  and  bones  with  onions,  and  with  or 
without  egg;  fish  of  all  kinds,  milk,  potatoes,  <mions,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  cauliflower,  oatmeal,  bread  made  from 
the  whole  wheat  grain,  rice,  beef,  chicken,  liver. 

In  those  cases  of  neurasthenia  in  which  the  urine  passed 
is  of  high  specific  gravity  and  contains  crystals  of  uric  acid 
and  oxalate  of  lime,  due  probably  to  suboxidation  from  defi- 
cient exercise  and  a  too  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  and  not 
to  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  upon  the 
capillary  circulation,  and  thereby  hindering  oxidation,  we 
must  so  modify  the  diet  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  carbohydrates  and  thus  diminish  the  toxic  matter  in  the 
circulation  due  to  suboxidation  ;  and  by  increasing  the  in- 
gestion of  liquid  by  ordering  a  quai-t  of  Poland  or  other 
water  to  be  drank  during  the  day,  we  can  hasten  the  elimi- 
nation of  effete  products. 

Medicinal  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
such  remedies  as  furnish  fats  or  phosphorus ;  regulate  car- 
diac action ;  adjust  the  controlling  power  of  the  vaso-motor 
system  of  nerves ;  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  quiet 
nervous  irritability,  aid  digestion  and  assimilation,  promote 
oxidation  and  sleep,  and  overcome  constipation ;  such  are 
pure  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  Thompson's 
solution  or  in  pills  of  pure  phosphorus  or  phosphide  of  zinc, 
arsenic  in  the  shape  oi  Fowler's  solution  or  arsenious  acid — 
commencing  with  small  doses  and  increasing  according  to 
effects  and  degree  of  toleration.  Digitalis  and  ergot  to 
regulate  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  action  ;  opium  and  its  al- 
kaloids, morphine  and  codeine  ;  bromide  of  sodium  and  am- 
monium ;  cannabis  indica,  tincture  and  extract,  to  allay  nerv- 
ous irritability.  Caution,  however,  should  be  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  opium  and  its  alkaloids  in  these  cases.  Much 
judgment  should  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  cases,  and 
the  patients  should  not  be  allowed  to  know  what  they  are 
taking.  With  these  precautions  the  stimulating  and  calm- 
ing effects  of  small  doses  of  these  dnigs  in  suitable  ca.ses 
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ami  for  (M^rtJiiii  WwA  pcr'Hxis  can  iu>t  In-  (•vcrfstiiiwittMl. 
Alculiolic  stiiiiiiliiiils,  (lisifiiiscil,  if  pi.ssihlc,  t<>  n-lit-vr  iiu'liin- 
rliolv,  HHsist  (li;;t'Htit>ii,  (piiikt-ii  tin-  circiilatioii,  and  iiroi-iirc 
.sli'(«|i,  l)iit  to  lie  |trc.scril)('t|  with  <rrcat  i-art'  ami  ilisri-ctinii 
and  after  a  farrfnl  ('onsi<lfratii>n  of  tlic  antrc»M|(>nts  an<l 
tt'nipiTiiiiicnt  id  tlic  patient,  and  to  lie  diNcontinncd  as  soon 
as  MiarUcil  ncccssitv  lor  tlifir  use  lias  ceased  to  exist. 

Strvclmine  as  a  nerve  tonic  witli  arsenic,  iron,  .md  alka- 
loids in  ii[ontv  easi's  to  pronmte  oxidation  and  assimilation, 
hilute  nitro  livdrotddoric  acid  in  some  Mtter  infnsion  in 
oxahiria.  The  faradaic  or  yiilvanic  cnin  lit  to  <;ive  lone  to 
tlie  vaso-inotor  svsti-m  and  thus  favor  a  more  (M|iial>le  sup|)ly 
of  Mood  to  nerve-tissue. 

C'asoarn  saijnula,  in  the  form  of  soliil  or  lliiid  extract  or 
in  eoinhination  with  extract  of  malt.  I  have  found  ellieieiit 
in  o\  ereomiiiL;;.  if  not  curing;',  the  oi>stinate  constipation 
j>resent  in  th(>se  cases  at  times.  Active  purii^ation  is  not 
well  liorne. 

For  a  ('(Mtain  class  of  cases  in  whom  the  smallest  ex- 
pt'iiditiire  of  vital  force  is  attended  with  disaiireeal)l(>  symp- 
toms we  have  the  treatment  su<>:iiested  by  Dr.  NN'eir  Mit- 
clioll,  consistinjj  of  absolute  rest,  forced  feeding;,  massage, 
eleetricitv.  and  other  measures  ;  for  others,  whose  symptoins 
are  not  so  uroent,  a  modified  rest  cure  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient, including  seclusion  with  rest  in  bed  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  with  forced  feeding,  massage,  and  general  faradi- 
zation. Whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted,  it  is  well  to 
warn  patients  that  it  will  be  long  and  tedious,  involving  as 
it  does  the  counteraction  of  primary  nerve  weakness,  the 
entire  change  from  former  habits  of  life,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  a  vicious  circle  of  malnutrition. 
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NOTES   ON 

SPECIMENS   OF  RIBS  WITH  EXOSTOSES 
AND  ABSORPTION   OF  BONE 

FROM   A   DRAINAGE-TUBE    IN    A    CASE   OF   EMPYEMA.* 

By   a.    BROTHERS,   M.  D. 

The  specimens  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
you  to-night  owe  their  origin  to  the  epidemic  of  la  grippe 
which  visited  our  city  a  year  ago. 

About  December  20,  1889,  L.  H.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  sud- 
denly stricken  down  during  the  night  with  a  violent  chill  and 
pain  in  the  right  chest.  On  the  following  day,  when  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  prostration.  His  temperature 
was  105°  in  the  axilla,  his  respiration  was  excessively  rapid  and 
labored,  his  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  diagnosis  of 
lobar  pneumonia  with  complicating  pleurisy  was  confirmed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  presence  of  cough,  rusty  expectoration,  and 
characteristic  decubitus.  For  a  number  of  days  he  was  delirious, 
cyanotic,  and  in  a  state  of  profound  collapse,  with  involuntary 
discharge  of  fseces  and  urine.  About  the  eighth  day  of  the  ill- 
ness, with  the  aid  of  heart  stimulants  pushed  to  the  extreme 
limit,  he  was  in  condition  to  be  placed  upright  and  examined 


*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
January  7,  1891. 
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thoroughly.  The  physical  sifriis  indicuted  the  i)resence  of  fluid 
almost  completely  filling  the  right  chest  cavity,  and  the  aspirat- 
ing needle  proved  it  to  be  pus.  As  the  pulse  was  gaining  in 
strength  and  the  fever  was  running  a  lower  course,  it  was  de- 
cided to  wait  a  little  longer  until  the  boy  was  in  better  condi- 
tion before  resorting  to  an  operation.  On  January  3,  1800  (the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  illness),  it  was  decided  to  evacuate  the 
pus.  His  condition  was  better,  but  still  too  poor  to  admit  of  a 
resection  of  ribs,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
an  incision  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space  behind  tlie  axillary 
line,  done  rapidly  and  under  cocaine  anaesthesia.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  pus  escaped,  and  two  large,  stiff  drainage-tubes  were 
introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity.  One  of  the  tubes  was  re- 
moved within  a  week,  but  the  other  was  kept  in  place  for  eight 
weeks.  An  acute  nephritis  with  general  anasarca  existed  for 
six  months,  and  then  completely  disappeared.  The  boy  rapidly 
gained  in  flesh  and  strength,  but  a  fistulous  tract  remained.  A 
sojourn  in  the  mountains  during  the  summer  failed  to  cause  suf- 
ficient expansion  of  the  chest  to  cure  the  fistula.  On  September 
•SO,  1890,  l)e  complained  of  distressing  dry  cough,  with  expecto- 
ration occasionally  of  thick  mucus  and  blood.  He  had  gained 
three  pounds  in  flesh.  At  this  time  an  examination  revealed  the 
following  :  The  right  chest  is  distinctly  smaller  and  caved  in. 
The  left  lung  shows  compensating  emphysema  with  vesiculo- 
tympanitic percussion  note  and  feeble  respiratory  murmur.  The 
right  lung  in  front  is  normal  in  percussion  note  to  a  point  below 
the  nipple,  where  dullness  begins.  Behind  there  is  dullness  above 
and  flatness  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  Breathing  is 
broncho-vesicular  at  the  apex  and  very  much  diminished  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  lung.  The  probe  enters  a  depth  of  three 
inches  in  an  upward  and  forward  direction. 

On  November  21,  1890,  with  the  sanction  of  Dr.  A.  Jacobi 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Denhard,  Dr.  L.  J.  Ladinski. 
and  Dr.  8.  Brothers,  I  exsected  portions  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs.  The  operation  presented  nothing  unusual  or  diffi- 
cult imtil  the  process  of  peeling  off  the  periosteum  was  begun, 
when  a  free  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  region  of  the  new 
growth  of  bone  caused  quite  some  alarm  for  a  little  while.  The 
bridge  of  new  bone  was  rapidly  broken  with  a  bone  forceps  and 
a  section  about  two  inches  long  of  the  upper  rib  removed,  when 
the  bleeding  seemed  to  cease  spontaneously.  The  second  section 
of  rib  was  very  easily  removed.  Recovery  was  very  rapid,  and 
at  the  present  writing  the  boy  is  practically  well. 


Posterior  view.     a.  upper  riu  . .   .,  ■  ;  ij.  ca%  ny  due  to  absorption  :  c,  new  growth 
of  bone  :  d.  lower  rib  (8th). 

The  specimens  are  two  sections  of  ribs  each  about  two  inches 
in  length  joined  by  a  central  bridge  of  new  bone  broken  through 
at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  upper  rib  shows  on  its  lower 
border  a  circular  aperture,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  due 
to  absorption  from  the  drainage-tube.  The  lower  arch  of  the 
circle  is  completed  by  the  new  osseous  structure  which  binds 
the  upper  and  lower  ribs  firmly  together.  This  bridge  of  newly- 
formed  bone  is  fully  half  an  inch  square  and  extends  further 
backward  in  a  pointed  manner  than  the  ribs  themselves. 


ACUTE    PROSTATITIS 

AND   PROSTATIC   ABSCESS.* 

By   WILLIAM   R.    BALLOU.   M.  D., 

IKSTRUCTOR  IN   GEXITO-tTRINART   SUBOKRT   IS   THE   NEW  TORK   POLYCLINIC. 
SCRGEON    TO   BELLEVUE    DI.SPESSABT. 

Ix  a  rather  large  experience  in  urethral  inflammation — 
viz.,  one  thousand  cases  of  urethritis  in  various  stages,  seen 
in  hospital,  dispensary,  and  private  practice  in  the  past  five 
years — I  have  only  observed  three  cases  of  prostatitis  result- 
ing in  an  abscess  of  the  gland,  though  I  have  seen  many  of 
acute  inflammation  of  a  milder  grade. 

Pathology. — Acute  prostatitis  may  and  commonly  does 
onlv  involve  the  mucous  lining  of  the  prostatic  urethra  and 
the  follicles  and  glands  of  the  organ,  though  the  changes 
are  not  very  extensive  and  enlargement  is  not  so  marked  as 
it  is  in  the  more  severe  form.  In  this  mild  form  there  is 
little  or  no  swelling  of  the  gland  or  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
the  condition  usually  terminates  in  resolution  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  severer  fonn  the  tennination  may  be  either  in 
resolution  or  in  prostatic  abscess.  In  either  case  the  pros- 
tate is  enlarged  and  projects  into  the  rectum  or  urethra. 

A  lateral  half  or  the  whole  of  the  gland  may  be  inflamed, 
and  if  an  abscess  is  developed  it  may  also  be  unilateral  or 
the  whole  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  a  single  abscess.  Many 
distinct  foci  of  suppuration  may  also  be  present.  Perfora- 
tion and  discharge  may  be  either  into  the  urethra,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  veru  montanum.  into  the  rectum,  or  through 
the  perinseum. 

jEtiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  extension  <>f 
acute  inflammation  from  the  anterior  urethra,  although  I 
have  seen  it  in  one  patient  after  a  profuse  urethral  discharge 
of  seven  years'  duration  (see  Case  II). 

It  may  also  be  due  to  cold,  strong  and  irritating  urethral 
injections,  or  traumatism,  such  as  by  the  awkward  or  forci- 
ble use  of  sounds  and  other  instruments,  especially  if  the 
mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Venereal 
excesses  have  also  been  given  as  a  cause,  but  they  must  act 
so  verv  infrequently  of  themselves. 

I  have  observed  many  examples  of  the  milder  form  in 
the  stibacute  stage  of  specific  urethritis. 

Symptoms. — A.  The  Milder  Form. — In  this  there  is  first 
an  increased  frequency  of  urination  attended  with  spasm 
and  sometimes  blood.  There  are  pain,  throbbing,  heat,  and 
fullness  in  the  rectum,  and  the  prostate  may  be  felt  some- 
what enlarged,  projecting  into  the  anterior  rectal  wall. 

The  pain  may  be,  and  often  is,  reflected  down  the  thighs 
and  into  the  scrotum,  and  movements  of  the  body  are  painful. 

Sometimes  complaint  is  made  of  difficulty  in  micturi- 
tion, due  to  diminution  in  the  caliber  of  the  prostatic  urethra 
from  the  congestion. 

The  temperature  usually  ranges  from  100°  to  101°  F.. 
and  seldom  higher  except  in  the  event  of  pus  formation. 

Resolution  usually  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

B.  The  Severer  Form. — In  this  the  primary  symptoms 
are  much  the  same,  although  rather  more  exaggerated. 


*  Read  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  Branch 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  held  in  Brooklyn,  May  2('>, 
1891. 
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I N.   V.  Mki).  Jouh., 


Tho  pain  is  more  intcriNu  an<l  tlio  Bwollini;  more  inurkod, 
witli  ;i  coiisi'ciufiit  ilillicully  in  iiriiiiition.  'I'lic  pulsi^  ainl 
tt'inptTiitun'  nvi'  liiiflicr,  the  hitter  lisiiiM;  tn  Kit;)"  !•".  in  a 
<'«s»'  of  my  own,  tt»  wliidi  I  shall  rrlfr  ,siil)sc(|iicMtlv  in  inv 
ri'iiiaiks  (( 'asf  III). 

'I'lu'  swclliiii;,  thrul'liiiiL,^,  ami  |iaiii  in  the  icituni  arc  more 
marked,  ami  (lt't'ccati<)n  may  he  |>ainliil  or  much  intcrlcn-d 
with.  I  have  seen  tin'  fii'CfH  i-i>m|>rfss('(|  to  tape-like  masses 
duo  (i>  this  s\velliii<;  (Caso  III). 

As  till'  formation  of  pus  is  dovi-lopod,  all  of  the  synip- 
toins  hccome  intcMsitiod,  inoviMneiits  of  the  hody  even  art' 
Mcc-oinpaiiied  by  ajjoiiiziiii;  pain,  more  or  less  complete  re- 
tention of  urine  may  he  present,  and  the  temperature  rises 
suddenly  and  is  usually  accompani(Ml  hv  rijrors  and  sweating. 

Rapid  emaciation  is  often  marked.  These  syniptoms 
may  suddenly  ahate  hy  the  ahscess  rupturin«;  into  the  ure- 
thra or  roetum,  the  condition  then  ifradually  disap])earinir, 
and  pus  he  discharijed  for  some  tinu".  (In  Case  III  pus  was 
dischariji'd  in  considerahic  (juantities  for  four  weeks.) 

Prostatic  ristula  or  extravasation  of  urine  from  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  is  very  rare  (Moullin,  Treves's  Si/stem  of  Sur- 
(jery),  owinji;  to  the  fact  that  the  surroundinij  tissues  are 
very  tense  from  cellular  infiltration. 

Pro(/nosis. — In  the  mild  form  the  intrinsic  tendency  is 
to  raj)id  recovery. 

The  severer  form  terminating  in  abscess  tends  to  recov- 
ery when  the  ])roper  diagnosis  of  abscess  is  made,  but  in 
cases  where  a  rectal  examination  is  not  made  the  condition 
may  produce  retention  of  urine.  This  may  require  the  pas- 
sage of  instnunents  for  its  relief,  and  rupturing  into  the 
abscess  cavity  by  force  may  take  })lace.  Septic  infection 
may  be  set  up  and  death  result,  as  has  been  known  to  occur. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  in  the  beginning  absolute  rest 
in  bed  is  to  be  enforced  whenever  practicable  and  all  local 
urethral  medication  stopped  at  once.  .V  brisk  {)urge  at  the 
beginning  is  advisable,  although  such  an  authority  as  Regi- 
nald Harrison  looks  upon  this  with  marked  disfavor.  Laxa- 
tives should  be  given  at  intervals  later  on. 

Alkalies — such  as  ten  grains  of  citrate  of  potassiunj  or 
five  drops  of  licpior  potassjc  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus 
in  drachm  doses  every  three  hours — I  have  found  most 
efficacious  in  diminishing  the  pain  and  frequency  in  mictu- 
rition. These  should  be  kept  up  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  Local  remedies  to  the  perinajum  are  often 
of  service,  such  as  leeches,  hot  fomentations,  fly  blisters,  or 
cantharidal  collodion.  Hot  hip  baths  are  often  of  benefit. 
Morphine  internally  or  suppositories  containing  opium  and 
belladonna  are  often  required  for  the  intense  pain. 

If  retention  of  urine  occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does,  a  soft 
catheter  should  be  passed  after  the  urethra  has  been  irri- 
gated with  a  mild  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
After  evacuation  of  the  bladder  this  should  also  be  washed 
out. 

Sometimes  a  metallic  instrument  may  be  required,  but 
it  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  softened  prostate 
may  easily  be  lacerated  and  false  routes  formed.  Aspira- 
tion above  the  pubes  may  sometimes  be  preferable.  If 
abscess  forms,  a  free  incision  should  be  made,  the  position 
varying  in  different  conditions.     I  would  not  take  too  arbi- 


trary a  Htand   on  this  point,  but  vary  with   itH  tendency  to 

pointing. 

I'Incii  il  tliKtiiatiiMi  is  not   distinct,  a  free  and  deep  peri 
ncal  incision  slmuld  be  madt^  with  the  patient  in  the  lithoto 
my  posture.     The   formulating  of  this  procedure  was  first 
i>rought    forward    bv  one   of   our  own    fellows,    I)r.  (Joiiley, 
several  vears  ago. 

After  evacuation  urxler  antiseptii!  details  iIk;  abscess 
should  be  washcil  out  with  a  solution  of  bichloridt;  of  mer- 
cury (1  to  ;{,()(»<))  and  a  large  ilrainage-tiibe  passed  deep 
into  its  cavifv. 

ICven  if  liiictiiation  is  not  |)r(!sent  and  abscess  is  sus- 
pected, I  shoidd  rei;ommend  a  fre(?  perineal  or  rectal  incision 
to  relieve  the  great  tension  under  the  fibrous  ca[>Kule. 

After  a  few  days  pus  is  sure  to  form  in  the  severer  cases, 
and  an  incision  sliortens  the  duration  of  the  distiasc-  and 
relieves  the  pain  in  a  marvelous  manner. 

The  passage  of  a  sound  into  the  bladder  in  the  hope  of 
rupturing  the  abscess  into  the  urethra  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended. 

1  shall  conclude  by  giving  briefly  the  notes  of  three 
cases  of  acute  prostatic  abscess  : 

Case  \. — Seen  with  Dr.  H.  F.  Nordemann.  A.  B.,  aged 
twenty-seven,  had  suffered  for  sotiie  years  from  an  organic 
urethral  stricture  witli  considerable  discharge.  A  week  after 
the  passage  of  instruments  the  prostate  became  large,  tender, 
liot,  and  fluctuating.  On  the  fourth  day  it  was  tapped  with  a 
trocar  through  tlie  rectum  and  about  two  drachms  of  pus  were 
withdrawn.  A  rapid  recovery  ensued  with  discharge  of  pus 
by  tlie  trocar  opening  for  a  week. 

Case  II. — A  negro,  aged  thirty-three,  was  seen  at  the  Poly- 
clinic Dispensary  in  1889.  There  was  a  deep  urethral  stricture 
with  a  profuse  urethral  discliarge  of  seven  years'  standing.  The 
symptoms  of  acute  prostatitis  were  still  present,  although  a 
[)r()static  abscess  had  opened  spontaneously  a  week  before  into 
the  rectum  and  was  still  discliarging  pus.  The  discharge  was 
present  a  week  later,  when  he  ])assed  out  of  observation. 

The  principal  i)oint  of  interest  was  that  the  prostatitis  de- 
veloped when  the  urethral  discharge  had  existed  for  so  long  a 
time  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  instrument  had  ever  been 
passed  into  his  urethra. 

Case  III. — This  third  and  last  case  is  of  special  interest  to 
me  on  account  of  the  patient's  having  been  under  my  care  for 
some  time  before  and  after  the  attack.  A.  C,  aged  twenty-four, 
came  under  my  care  in  private  practice  on  November  1,  1890, 
for  his  second  attack  of  specific  urethritis,  showing  itself  ten 
days  after  intercourse.  He  was  treated  with  irrigation  of  per- 
manganate of  potassium  (one  tenth  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce) 
every  two  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  all  discharge  had  ceased. 

On  November  14th  he  drank  wine  late  at  night,  and  noticed 
the  next  day  a  slight  discharge,  with  pain  on  urination  and  in 
the  scrotum.  On  November  18th  he  took  to  his  bed  on  account 
of  pain,  and  a  rectal  exajnination  showed  the  prostate  to  be  en- 
larged, hot,  and  painful.  Urination  was  diflBcult  and  painful, 
but  this  was  relieved  after  a  few  doses  of  citrate  of  potassium 
and  hyos.cyamus.  Every  movement  of  the  body  was  attended 
with  intense  pain  and  rectal  tenesmus  was  marked. 

On  November  22d  an  obscure  fluctuation  was  felt  in  the 
rectal  swelling  and  an  operation  advised.  Any  anaesthetic  being 
positively  refused  by  the  patient,  tlie  rectal  incision  was  deemed 
the  most  speedy  and  least  painful. 

A  Sims  rectal  speculum  was  introduced  with  the  patient  on 
the  side,  and  a  deep  incision  made  into  the  center  of  the  swell- 
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ing  with  a  long,  narrow  blade.  It  evacuated  about  a  draciim 
of  pus.  The  rectum  was  irrigated  with  hot  water  and  the  pa- 
tient put  to  bed.  The  relief  was  immediate  and  very  marked ; 
in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  such  relief  as  this  simple  incision 
atforded.  The  pain  was  markedly  decreased,  urination  became 
free,  and  movements  of  tlie  body  were  no  longer  accompanied 
by  agonizing  pain.  Some  pain  on  moving  the  bowels  remained 
for  H  few  days. 

Abont  a  drachm  of  pus  was  evacuated  daily  for  four  weeks, 
when  the  discharge  ceased  and  the  patient  made  a  complete 
recovery.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  left  the  city  for  a 
health  trip  to  the  South,  and  I  have  seen  him  during  the  past 
month  in  perfect  health  and  with  no  sign  of  prostatic  fistula, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  so  often  the  sequel  to 
the  rectal  incision. 
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A  STUDY  IN   AEEOTHERAPEUTICS. 

By   SAMUEL  S.  WALLIAN,   A.M.,  M.  D. 

Ozone. 

ScHONBEiN  is  generally  accredited  with  the  discovery  of 
ozone,  but  in  reality  his  announcement  was  foreshadowed 
by  our  own  Franklin,  who  in  1749  asserted  that  the  peculiar 
odor  noticeable  after  severe  thunder-storms  was  produced  by 
electrical  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air.  Subsequently 
von  Marum  demonstrated  that  the  same  odor  could  be  pro- 
duced by  passing  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine  through 
an  atmosphere  of  confined  oxygen. 

In  1840  Schonbein  published  his  Observations  on  the 
Smell  produced  by  Electrolysis  of  Water,  and  by  the  Current 
of  Ordinary  Electricity  emitted  from  Points. 

In  this  essay  he  suggested  the  name  ozone  (from  6L,eLV, 
to  emit  odor)  as  fairly  descriptive  of  the  new  agent,  which 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  was  a  hitherto  unknown  and  un- 
described  element,  resembling  in  some  degree  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  other  similar  elements.  Subsequently  he  adopted 
various  and  rather  fanciful  theories  concerning  this  little- 
known  gas — viz.,  that  it  was  not  an  elementary  body,  but 
was  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  nitrogen,  which  ne- 
cessarily compelled  him  to  assume  that  the  latter  is  a  com- 
pound body  and  not  an  element,  as  had  previously  been 
taught. 

Later  on  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  hydrogen,  and  combined  with  this  gas  to  form 
a  compound  one  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  oxidizing  agents 
than  hydrogen  dioxide. 

These  theories  were  not  entirely  exploded  until  1864, 
when  Marignac  and  de  la  Rive  proved  that  ozone  could  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on  pure 
oxygen. 

Andrews  followed  with  indisputable  evidence  that,  what- 
ever its  origin,  ozone  is  under  all"  circumstances  uniform  and 
identical  in  composition  and  chemical  properties,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  compound  body,  but  simply  oxygen  in  a  definite- 
ly modified  or  allotropic  condition. 

Schonbein  further  contended  that  there  are  two  distinct 
and  directly  antagonistic  conditions  of  active  or  allotropic 
oxygen — ozone  and  antozone — citing  in  proof  of  his  position 


that  ozone  proper  has  no  affinity  for  or  action  on  water,  but 
that  antozone  readily  combines  with  water  to  form  hydrogen 
dioxide  ;  also  that,  on  the  contrary,  ozone  decomposes  po- 
tassic  iodide,  while  antozone  has  no  effect  on  it. 

Meissner  indorsed  this  theory,  while  von  Babo  and  oth- 
ers declared,  as  a  result  of  carefully  repeated  experiments, 
that  "  active  oxygen  " — i.  e.,  oxygen  that  has  been  acted 
upon  by  a  galvanic  current — affords  all  the  tests  claimed  for 
ozone  and  antozone.  This  is  now  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  scientists,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  points  in  connection  with  the  nature  and  offices  of 
ozone  are  not  yet  clear. 

Referring  to  the  theory  of  antozone,  Meissner  undertook 
to  connect  it  with  the  origin  of  mists  and  clouds,  proposing 
a  theory  so  plausible  as  to  command  considerable  scientific 
attention,  and  which  is  not  without  supporters  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  following  formulae  and 
symbols  represent  the  three  states  or  conditions  of  oxygen  : 

(00)  =  Oj  =  Ordinary,  atmospheric,  or  passive  oxygen. 

—  (00)  O  =  —  O3  =  Ozone,  or  negative  electric  oxygen. 

-I-  (00)  O  =  -I-  O3  =  Antozone,  or  positive  electric  oxy- 
gen. 

As  a  modification  of  the  foregoing,  Baumann  *  suggests 
the  following  : 

(0)j  =  Ordinary  or  passive  oxygen. 

(0)3  =  Ozone. 

(O),  =  Active  oxygen. 

According  to  this  author,  (O),  represents  the  most  in- 
tense and  powerful  condition  or  factor  known  as  regards 
oxidizing  agents  or  processes  ;  is,  in  fact,  a  source,  perhaps 
the  only  source,  of  ozone  proper,  since  it  alone  possesses  the 
property  or-  power  of  combining  with  passive  oxygen  to 
form  ozone.  To  prove  his  theory  he  asserted  that  this  as- 
sumed "  active  oxygen  "  was  capable  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic monoxide,  a  result  which  can  not  be  produced  by 
ozone  proper  (Remsen). 

Soret  demonstrated  that  two  volumes  of  ozone  are  equal 
in  weight  to  three  of  ordinary  oxygen,  while  Tait  and  oth- 
ers completed  the  evidence  in  this  direction  by  showing  that 
a  given  volume  of  oxygen  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  electric  current  diminished  in  volume  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with  Soret's  determined  difference  in  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  two  conditions  of  the  gas. 

Under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  atmos- 
pheres and  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  —100°  F.,  a 
French  experimenter,  whose  name  is  not  now  recalled,  pro- 
fesses to  have  liquefied  ozone,  in  which  condition  he  described 
it  as  an  intensely  blue  liquid  of  considerable  specific  gravity 
and  decidedly  unstable  in  character.  This  statement  has 
apparently  never  been  definitely  corroborated  by  others,  and 
may  be  questioned,  since  it  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood and  acknowledged  that  of  all  known  gaseous  bodies 
pure  and  undiluted  ozone  is  the  most  difficult  to  separate, 
manipulate,  or  retain.  It  not  only  quickly  oxidizes  and  de- 
stroys any  form  of  either  organic  or  metal  container,  but  is 
itself,  by  this  same  process,  transformed  into  passive  oxy- 
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^*i\\.  (\>iita('t  with  ffi'taiii  nictiiHic  ImkUok,  su<-1i  >in  s|hiii^v 
])liitiiiiiin  111'  tiiH'lv  (li\i«li'(l  ifnM,  ctVccls  tin-  sniiic  i'li.tiii;c, 
oftfu  willi  »'\|)|osi\i'  violence;  and  this  ellfct  is  Nliictiy  cata- 
lytic, ihf  inclals  thciiiscivcs  liciiij;  miaircclcd  hv  llic  cnntiict. 

Tlic  tlillicuhy  of  aihiptiiij;  jfhiHH  «|)|iaraliis,  the  only  suit 
stance  ill  which  to  iiiaiii|>iilate  it,  so  as  to  eoiMiiiaiiil  at  once 
the  hi;;h  |ircssiire  and    low  tenijierature  |-e<|uired  to  |irodiie(> 
the  ciTect  aliove  descrihed,  is  readily  a]»|iareiil. 

In  the  liyht  of  recent  facts  it  is  to  he  d<>iil>tiii  wlidhcr 
any  cxperiiin'iilcr  has  ever  |irodiic«'<l  or  used,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, ajipreciahle  (|Uantities  of  undiluted  o/.oiie.  The  |ii-od- 
uct  utilized  and  leporti'd  U|ioii  as  ozone  has  douhtlcss  Iteen 
more  or  less  diluU'd  with  eilhci  ordinary  oxvm'n  or  atmos- 
pheric air.  The  wide  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
ditlcrent  observers  can  hardly  he  accounted  for  on  any  other 
hypotliesis.  For  example,  in  a  foiincr  paper,  jiuhlished 
some  years  since,  I  <pioted  l*ri>fessor  Uinz,  of  llonn,  to  the 
oiToct  tliat  ho  had  himself  inhaled  considerable  quantities  of 
pure  ozone,  and  luul  administered  the  same  to  several  of  his 
students  and  others,  without  discomfort  and  with  perfect 
impunity.  It  is  now  evident  that  he  too  was  mistaken.  In 
»>tlier  words,  his  ozone,  which  may  possibly  have  been  actu- 
ally unmixed  /b;-  an  itixtant,  must  have  underu'one  rapid  but 
undetected  transformation  in  contact  with  metallic  or  or- 
ganic substances  connected  w  ith  liis  containinir  or  iidialing 
appliances.  While  no  clinical  tests  are  at  hand  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  according  to  our  present  light,  p\ire 
ozone,  in  contact  with  living  animal  tissues,  would  presum- 
ably destroy  them  by  an  oxidizing  process  as  swift  as  that 
of  the  actual  cautery. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  definite  description  and 
christening  by  Schonbein,  the  chemical  and  physiological 
relations  of  ozone  have  been  the  subject  of  serious  but 
rather  desultory  study.  Its  chemical  relations,  while  even 
yet  very  imperfectly  understood,  have  shown  such  remark- 
able intensity  that  no  scientist  can  longer  question  their 
immense  importance  as  regards  the  matter  of  health  and 
disease,  the  prevalence  or  absence  of  epidemic  influences, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  every-day  hygiene. 

In  nature  it  is  intimately  associated  with  telluric  and 
meteoric  phenomena.  It  is  quietly^  evolved  by  trees  and 
plants,  especially  by  tiowering  plants,  by  the  action  of  sun- 
light on  atmospheric  oxygen,  by  friction  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  with  the  atmosphere  and  with  the  shore,  by  violent 
wind-storms,  by  the  quiet  play  of  electric  forces  in  the  at- 
mosphere, but  especially  by  storms  which  are  accompanied 
by  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rainfall.  Dore  claims  that 
the  grand  source  of  ozone,  as  regards  the  entire  planet,  is 
the  action  of  the  equatorial  sun  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
since  in  the  latitude  of  the  equator  all  the  essential  condi- 
tions for  its  production — heat,  direct  sun-rays,  excessive 
humidity,  and  violent  meteorological  changes — are  present  in 
a  marked  degree.  It  prevails  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  lower,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  is  formed  chiefly  above  the  mists  and 
clouds,  whose  upper  surfaces  are  the  ones  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  direct  rays.  Second,  a  constant  process 
of  oxidation  is  in  operation  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which,  in  fact,  would  otherwise  soon  become  obnoxious  to 


animal  life,  and  this  procoHH  being  carried  on  by  active  cjxy- 
gcn,  the  latter  element  thuH  continually  exhausts  itself  in 
doing  its  salutary  work.  It  can  always  be  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  in  tli<'  upper  atmosphere,  as,  for  instam-e, 
at  the  to|»  of  ;i  high  tower,  when  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be 
detected  at  its  basi-.  So,  also,  it  is  found  in  the  adjacent 
country  when  not  a  trace  of  it  ran  be  detected  in  a  popu- 
lous city.  I'araday  found  plenty  of  it  on  the  Brighton 
howiis,  but  as  he  approached  the  town  it  gradually  dimin- 
ished until  in  the  town  itself  it  was  altogether  lost.  Some 
authorities  assert  that  it  is  never  found  inside  of  inhabited 
dwellings,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  prevail  outside. 
Dr.  .\.  \V.  Nicholson,  as  a  residt  of  siiecial  experimentation, 
disputes  this. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  its  jtliysical  properties 
is  that,  while  high  temperature  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  its  production,  excessive  heat  (about  240°  C.) 
causes  it  to  resume  its  original  volume,  and  changes  it  into 
ordinary  oxygen.  Another  peculiarity  is  tluyt  it  is  hygro- 
scopic in  a  much  higher  degree  than  ordinary  oxygen. 

According  to  Mulvany,  temperature  alone  is  compara- 
tively negative  as  regards  the  production  of  ozone,  whereas 
humidity  has  at  all  times  a  marked  influence.  Whenever 
the  temperature  curve  is  high  and  there  is  excessive  hu- 
midity, ozone  abounds,  while  with  a  similar  temperature 
and  low  humidity  ozone  is  deflcient.  Barometric  pressure, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  does  not  seem  to  exert  any 
marked  influence  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  ozone  ;  but 
evaporation  seems  to  be  essential,  and  rain  acts  as  a  vehicle 
for  precipitating  it  from  the  upper  atmospheric  strata,  where 
it  is  constantly  evolved.  The  absence  of  this  vehicle  in  case 
of  flash  lightning,  or  "  heat  lightning,"  is  made  apparent  by 
the  lack  of  appreciable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ozone- 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  during  and  after  these  very  com- 
mon display^s. 

Numerous  and  contradictory  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  influence  of  both  a  paucity  and 
excess  of  atmospheric  ozone  as  an  exciting  cause  of  various 
diseases  and  of  epidemics.  Steiner  held  that  outbreaks  of 
Asiatic  cholera  occur  only  when  there  is  a  marked  absence 
of  ozone.  Isbert  contended  that  to  a  lack  of  ozone  must 
be  added  a  high  temperature  and  excessive  humidity  ;  but 
Mulvany's  observations  during  the  epidemic  of  1871  showed 
that  the  disease  subsided  when  the  temperature  reached  its 
maximum,  accompanied  by  atmospheric  stagnation  and  great 
humidity,  reappearing  as  soon  as  there  was  a  marked  de- 
pression in  the  temperature  and  a  return  of  moving  breezes. 

Absence  of  the  usual  percentage  of  ozone  has  been  con- 
sidered a  fruitful  cause  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  of  pneumo- 
nia, bronchitis,  diphtheria,  influenza,  scarlatina,  and  many 
other  diseases.  No  doubt  this  powerful  agent  exerts  more 
or  less  influence  as  an  aetiological  factor  in  these  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  but  thus  far  theories  and  conclusions  have, 
as  already  indicated,  been  too  hastily  deduced,  or  have  been 
based  on  insufficient  or  misleading  data. 

Dr.  A.  M.  McAldowie  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  1881, 
p.  666),  as  the  result  of  extended  observations,  confirms  the 
popular  belief  in  the  remedial  value  of  a  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  pine  woods  in  case  of   pulmonary  complaints. 
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On  the  theory  that  the  results  noted  depend  upon  ozone, 
which  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  of  pine  regions,  and  that 
this  marked  prevalence  of  ozone  is  due  to  slow  oxidation  of 
turpentine,  terebene,  or  some  principle  of  the  terebinthinate 
(jroup,  he  made  use  of  terebene,  both  internally  and  by 
inhalation,  in  two  hundred  cases  of  phthisis  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  decidedly  favorable  results.  One  of  his 
methods  was  to  expose  terebene,  or  even  ordinary  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  flat  leaden  vessels  about  the  room.  A  part 
of  the  liberated  oxygen  attacks  the  vessel,  forming  oxide  of 
lead ;  the  rest  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
ozone. 

The  most  decided  influence  of  this  insidious  and  some- 
what mysterious  agent,  observed  by  Mulvany,  was  its  effect 
on  the  procreative  function.  He  says:  "  At  Trincomalee, 
in  Ceylon,  the  most  positive  evidence  of  this  peculiar  influ- 
ence is  obtainable.  .  .  .  From  May  to  September  the  south- 
west monsoon  blows  over  the  island,  and  in  passing  through 
the  jungle  gets  robbed  of  its  ozone.  From  October  to 
April  the  northeast  monsoon  blows  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  arrives  at  the  village  laden  with  ozone.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
suitable  field  for  testing  its  influence.  For  this  purpose  I 
overhauled  the  baptismal  registers  kept  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests,  because  their  religion  requires  a  child  to  be  bap- 
tized as  soon  after  birth  as  possible.  Tlien  I  had  access  to 
the  public  register.  .  .  .  From  May  to  September  the  ozone 
in  the  village  (according  to  the  meteorological  record)  was 
2-5  ;  from  October  to  April,  8.  And  the  corresponding 
conceptions  were  .57  and  100 — viz.  :  Ozone  2 '5,  concep- 
tions 57  ;  ozone  8,  conceptions  100." 

The  Malagash  negroes  breathe  a  scantily  ozonized  air, 
and  are  noted  for  their  want  of  fecundity,  while  on  the  east 
coast  of  Central  America  and  on  the  north  side  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica,  where  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  always  highly 
ozonized,  large  families  and  mutiple  births  are  quite  the 
rule. 

That  the  free  use  of  active  oxygen  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence over  the  procreative  function  no  longer  admits  of 
doubt.  Patients  who  have  regularly  inhaled  the  artiflcially 
prepared  gas  for  some  w^eeks  or  months,  for  various  ailments, 
have  almost  invariably  found  themselves  gradually  recover- 
ing lost  sexual  tone  to  such  a  decided  degree  that  this  result 
of  the  gas  could  neither  be  rationally  doubted  nor  attrib- 
uted to  other  causes.  Numerous  observers  have  corrobo- 
rated each  other  on  this  point,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  results  noted  have  been  wholly  unanticipated.  Cases 
of  pronounced  and  chronic  sterility  have  under  its  use  re- 
covered, so  that  one  or  more  conceptions  have  resulted,  and 
impotence  of  long  standing  has  given  place  to  a  fair  degree 
of  virility.  Whether  these  cases  were  peculiar  and  explain- 
able on  some  other  hypothesis,  or  whether  this  effect  is  one 
which  may  be  considered  rational  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, remains  to  be  determined.  Certainly  the  study  is 
both  interesting  and  important. 

A  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  made  exten- 
sive use  of  active  oxygen  in  his  practice,  declares  that  he 
has  but  one  objection  to  its  use,  which  is  that  it  invariably 
arouses  the  sexual  appetites  of  those  patients  who  persist 
in  its  use  for  any  considerable  time. 


As  to  practical  methods  for  obtaining  ozone,  or  rather 
ozonized  oxygen,  since  the  use  of  pure  ozone  is  neither  feasi- 
ble nor  desirable  in  therapeutics,  it  is  now  well  known  to 
scientists  that  nascent  oxygen — that  is,  oxygen  which  has 
been  recently  prepared  from  potassium  chlorate  or  other 
chemicals — contains  a  distinct  trace  of  ozone.  This  may  be 
easily  proved  by  any  experimenter  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  insert  a  slip  of  moistened  ozone-test  paper  into  the  end 
of  the  tube  which  transfers  the  gas  from  the  retort  and 
wash-bottles  to  its  receptacle.  The  resulting  blue  color  will 
be  prompt  in  showing  itself,  and  of  a  marked  intensity.  If 
the  gas-receiver  be  the  usual  metal  gasometer,  suspended 
over  water,  this  ozonic  principle  will  gradually  disappear. 
After  some  hours  standing  in  contact  with  metal,  a  fresh 
test-paper  will  show  but  faint  reaction,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  no  reaction  occurs,  all  the 
contained  oxygen  becoming  comparatively  if  not  wholly 
passive.  As  hydrogen  dioxide  is  by  some  considered  prac- 
tically a  solution  of  liquefied  ozone,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  supply  a  means  of  ozonizing  both  atmospheric  air  and 
passive  oxygen.  Practical  experimentation  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  this  surmise.  The  process  is  neither  expen- 
sive nor  difficult,  but  it  requires  some  care  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner  or  his  assistant,  and  on  that 
account  will  not  be  at  once  generally  adopted. 

Passive  oxygen  may  be  slightly  ozonized  by  merely  pass- 
ing it  through  one  or  more  w'ash-bottles  which  are  fitted 
with  either  glass  or  hard-rubber  pulverizing  tubes,  and  partly 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  pro- 
cess can  be  greatly  intensified  by  interposing  between  the 
container  and  the  patient  an  atomizing  globe  or  inhaler  in 
which,  by  means  of  an  air-receiver  and  nebulizer,  the  same 
solution  is  constantly  kept  in  a  finely  nebulized  state,  or  by 
means  of  a  glass  globe,  with  two  openings,  packed  with 
saturated  asbestos,  chopped  sponge,  sphagnum,  or  other 
suitable  material.  The  best  results  in  the  use  of  this  agent, 
as  indeed  with  any  other  remedy,  are  attainable  only  by  a 
careful  observance  of  all  the  essential  conditions.  In  some 
cases  passive  oxygen  will  afford  little  or  no  relief,  whereas 
prompt  results  will  follow  the  use  of  nascent  or  ozonized 
gas.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  passive  gas  only  is  ob- 
tainable, then  it  should  be  exhibited  in  liberal  or  almost  un- 
limited quantities,  in  order  to  effect  the  expected  or  desired 
results. 

If  freshly-made  or  nascent  gas  is  received  and  retained 
in  pure-gum  gas-holders  instead  of  in  the  ordinary  metal 
gasometers,  it  will  retain  its  ozone  principle  much  longer 
than  otherwise. 

Those  who  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  gas  they  have  used  will  be  decidedly  and  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  difference  in  results  between  stale  and  pas- 
sive oxygen,  with  which  the  market  is  now  rather  too  well 
supplied,  and  the  perfectly  fresh,  nascent,  or  "  active  "  article, 
which  can,  as  above  suggested,  be  secured  by  any  physician 
with  very  little  trouble  and  at  merely  nominal  expense. 
For  personal  use  I  have  transformed  an  ordinary  oxygen 
generator  into  what  I  term  an  ozonizer.  With  a  few  com- 
paratively inexpensive  additions,  any  such  apparatus  can  be 
made  practically  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  named. 
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CHOREA    OONSIDEKKI)    AS    A    NKl'ltOSIS  OF   DKVHI.Oi'MKNT. 

Kkkkukn(ik  whs  iniido  in  this  Journal  sonu«  two  iiioiitlis  ago 
to  Dr.  C'loiistoii's  intori'sting  articles  in  tlii'  current  nunilK«rs  of 
tlio  Kdinhuiujh  Midirid  Journal.  At  tiiat  time  lie  limi  only 
(loscril)i'il  Shell  neuroses  ol"  development  as  are  incidental  to 
childhood  from  birth  to  the  afje  of  seven  years.  This  is  the 
j)eriod  durinj;  which  the  brain  grows  inost  ra|)idly.  Chorea, 
however,  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years,  and  is  classed  by  the  author  with 
sonic  forms  of  epilepsy,  spasmodic  asthnui,  somnambulism,  mi- 
graine, and  certain  eye  diseases — such  as  myopia  and  divergent 
strabismus.  All  these  affections  are  incidental  to  the  inter- 
mediate period  of  life  between  the  periods  of  greatest  brain 
growth  and  of  highest  functional  advance.  Looking  to  the 
physiological  and  jjsychological  development  of  the  brain,  ho 
calls  this  period  that  of  the  co-ordination  of  motion  and 
emotion.  Sensation,  special  and  conmion,  and  its  organs  have 
been  developed ;  muscnlar  co-ordination  has  progressed  far ; 
and  many  of  the  mental  faculties — such  as  memory,  fancy,  and 
emotion— have  acqnired  some  strength;  but  muscular  action 
has  not  been  fully  co-ordinated  with  feeling,  and  this  is  the 
period  of  life  when  that  co-ordination  takes  place.  The  inco- 
ordinated  movements  of  chorea  show  themselves  first  in  the 
mind-muscles  of  the  face — those  of  expression.  Mental  and 
emotional  impressions  are  very  potent  causes  of  the  disease.  It 
is  a  disease,  like  hysteria,  of  towns  and  town-life  or  of  civilized 
races.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis 
as  to  its  seat  is  that  the  basal  ganglia  are  at  fault,  and  just  at 
the  time  when  the  co-ordination  of  their  motor  functions  with 
mind  is  being  perfected,  and  when  their  full  use  as  motor  serv- 
ants to  the  rapidly  developing  higher  mental  centers  in  the 
cortex  is  being  completed. 

Dr.  Clouston  admits  that  the  disease  has  a  close  relation  to 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  in  certain  cases  to  acute  rheuma- 
tism. He  believes,  however,  that  there  is  always  a  neurotic 
heredity  even  in  the  rheumatic  cases;  a  combined  rheumatic 
and  neurotic  heredity  seems  its  very  strongest  predisposing 
cause.  It  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  mental  disturbances 
of  a  mild  kind,  consisting  of  inco-ordinated  mental  action,  de- 
rangements of  feeling,  and  often  hallucinations  of  hearing.  It 
is  usually  a  transitory  neurosis,  and,  as  bodily  development  pro- 
ceeds, it  tends  to  terminate  naturally  in  recovery. 

The  author  states  that  he  constantly  meets  with  chorea  in 
the  children  of  his  insane  patients,  in  the  children  of  dipsoma- 
niacs, and  in  those  of  epileptics.  Its  relation  to  epilepsy  is 
very  close.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  convulsions 
durin"'  the  first  dentition,  chorea  at  eleven,  and  hysteria  soon 


nftor,  but  wlio  at  eighteen  Hcomcd  perfectly  well  in  nutrition, 
iK-rves,  and  mind,  having  through  tiie  process  of  further  devel- 
opment alone  got  over  all  letidcncy  to  thcHu  neuroHen  of  early 
development;  she  had  literally  "  outgrown  "  them.  Other  cjwch 
are  given  illustrating  the  develo|)mental  character  of  chorea 
and  its  relationship  ti>  other  nenroses  of  thu  pcriinl  of  child- 
hood. 

TRAUMATIC    IDIOCY. 

Tub  same  author,  in  the  Morisun  Lectures,  reported  in  the 
luHnhunjh  Mi'dical  Jourtml  for  Ai)ril,  1891,  devoten  considera- 
ble time  to  the  consideration  of  the  jotiological  relation  of  trau- 
matism to  idiocy.  Most  authors  agree  that  certain  cancB  of  idi- 
o(!y  are  to  be  attributed  to  injury.  It  is  certainly  u  fact  that 
l)arent8  are  prone  to  find  a  cause  for  any  defect  in  some  acci- 
dent, bodily  or  mental,  resolutely  shutting  tlieir  eyes  to  mani- 
fest hereditary  weakness.  According  to  Dr.  Ireland,  the  in- 
juries to  be  considered  are  those  inflicted  by  attempts  to  pro- 
duce abortion  as  well  as  injuries  during  labor  caused  by  a 
deformed  pelvis  or  the  use  of  the  forceps.  We  also  have  to 
deal  with  concussion  and  compression  and  hsomorrhage  from 
the  meninges,  as  well  as  destruction  of  the  gray  or  the  white 
matters  of  the  brain.  What  seems  like  a  slight  injury  is  some- 
times followed  by  most  serious  results,  but  hereditary  predispo- 
sition has  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  this.  Traumatism  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  rare  exciting  cause,  heredity  being  actually  the  real 
cause.  While  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  use  of  the  obstetrical 
forceps  is  a  common  cause  of  idiocy.  Dr.  Down  has  shown  that 
in  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  births  of  idiots  was  the  forceps 
employed.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  thorough  investigation  into  the 
histories  of  a  very  large  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  tedious  labor  and  the  use  of  the  forceps 
were  causes  of  those  conditions.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  idiots  were  first-born  children,  and  is 
inclined  to  attribute  many  cases  to  pressure  on  the  head  during 
prolonged  labor.  In  this  belief  Dr.  Clouston  is  not  wholly  will- 
ing to  coincide.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  where  trau- 
matism must  be  assigned  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  arrest  of 
brain  development.  This  is  readily  understood  when  the  injury 
has  caused  some  gross  lesion  of  the  brain,  such  as  might  occur 
from  an  apoplectic  clot.  It  is  not  so  apparent  why  a  fall  or 
blow  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  change  in  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  certain  of  the  brain  functions.  In  such  cases  the  arrest 
is  on  special  lines  of  its  own,  and  does  not  follow  the  course 
taken  by  purely  hereditary  cases.  It  is  more  limited,  and  does 
not  aflfect  the  whole  of  the  brain  functions.  The  facial  ex- 
pression is  apt  to  be  better,  the  teeth  are  not  affected  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  bodily  movements  are  more  natural  than  in 
the  hereditary  tyi)es  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

INFLUENZA  AND  MELANCHOLIA. 

The  annual  report  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  notes  an  increase,  dur- 
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ing  the  year  1890,  in  the  cases  of  melancliolia.  According:  to 
the  ordinary  experience  in  former  years,  the  proportion  of  ad- 
missions of  melancholic  patients  has  been  37  per  cent,  less  than 
of  those  with  mania;  bnt  in  1890  there  were  more  of  the  former 
type  than  of  the  latter— namely,  140  patients  havinf,'  melan- 
cholia to  134  having  mania,  or  an  apparent  total  increase  of 
over  40  per  cent.  Another  marked  fact  noted  re^rarding  the 
admissions  was  the  low  average  of  the  general  health  of  the 
new  patients :  the  general  condition  of  all  the  inmates,  old  as 
well  as  new,  was  lower  than  usual.  Dr.  Clouston  offers  as  an 
explanation  of  these  unprecedented  experiences  the  influence  of 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1890, 
which  was  excessively  depressing  to  the  nervous  tone  and 
lowering  in  many  ways  to  human  vitality.  He  believes  that  the 
European  world's  nerves  were  "rattled"  by  the  epidemic,  and 
that  they  have  hardly  yet  recovered  their  normal  tone.  He  is 
willing  to  admit,  in  this  regard,  the  possible  alternative  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza  was  a  sign  that 
European  humanity  was  in  a  lowered  state  of  vitality  and  so 
constituted  a  fit  nidus  tor  the  influenza  germs  to  propagate  in,  a 
condition  that  was  not  improved  by  the  sunless,  summerless 
general  character  of  the  mid-year.  But  in  regard  to  the  unpre- 
cedented nuinber  of  melancholic  patients  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  it  must  be  charged  to  the  epidemic.  In  his  experi- 
ence, the  poison  seemed  to  "  burn  out "  the  nervous  energy  and 
leave  the  brain  in  some  cases  incapable  of  recuperation.  The 
production  of  pauper  insanity,  he  notes  in  this  connection,  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  population  of  the  great 
city  which  he  serves.  TIjere  are  in  Edinburgh  larger  masses  of 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  saner  ones,  than  lived  there 
fifteen  years  ago.  And  in  fact  the  yearly  production  of  pauper 
lunatics  has  risen  little,  if  any,  during  the  past  ten  years. 


THE   BOSTON   CITY   HOSPITAL. 

TuE  report  for  the  year  1890  of  this  progressive  charity  lias 
recently  been  published.  It  describes,  among  other  new  feat- 
eres,  a  "  playstead  "  which  has  been  arranged,  for  the  children 
of  the  hospital,  on  the  roof  of  the  operating  room,  with  a  floor- 
space  of  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  surrounded  by  wire 
guards.  A  medical  library  building  has  been  planned  and  com- 
pleted for  the  use  of  the  staff.  A  Home  for  Convalescents  has 
been  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  a  liberal  manner  during  the 
past  year ;  it  is  intended  for  the  present  to  accommodate  women, 
girls,  and  young  boys,  and  has  room  for  thirty-six  patients  who 
are  recovering  from  acute  diseases.  There  is  a  new  surgical 
out-patient  department  well  under  way.  The  present  nuinber 
of  beds  is  480,  but  this  is  not  adequate  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demands.  Thirty  trained  nurses  were  graduated  from  the 
Training  School  in  this,  which  was  its  thirteenth  year. 


A  NEW  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Dr.  Lannelongue  made  a  communication 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  on  a  new  method  of  treating 
tuberculosis.  This  consists  in  applying  chloride  of  zinc,  which 
he  alleges  produces  the  transformation  of  morbid  tissue  and  tl^e 
almost  immediate  formation  of  connective  tissue.  He  stated 
that  he  had  used  this  method  in  twenty-three  cases  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  articulations,  all  of  which  had  been  cured. 
Of  twelve  cases  of  suppurating  tuberculosis,  two  had  resulted  in 
cure,  while  the  other  patients,  who  were  first  inoculated  on  June 
4th,  were  beginning  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Dr.  Lan- 
nelongue stated  that  with  his  method  there  was  a  total  change 
of  tissue,  and  that  persons  who  had  been  declared  cured  two 
months  before  were   now  pursuing  their  ordinary    vocations, 


and  that  no  relapse  had  been  reported.  On  the  following  day 
Dr.  Lannelongue  concluded  his  communication  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  explaining  his  treatment  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  and  also  the  mode  of  application.  Dr.  Lannelongue's  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  about  a  sclerosis  of  the  tubercular  tissue;  for,  as 
chloride  of  zinc  produces  a  fibroid  change  in  the  normal  tissues 
of  animals,  so  the  same  transformation  is  brought  about  by  that 
agent  in  morbid  tissues,  including  tubercular.  The  chloride  of 
zinc  is  conveyed  not  into  the  actual  tubercular  foci,  but  outside 
and  around  them  only,  thus  modifying  as  early  as  possible  the 
peripheral  tissues  as  well  as  the  area  already  invaded  by  the 
bacillus.  The  elements  of  the  morbid  growth — destroyed  by 
the  chloride  of  zinc — are  reabsorbed,  while  the  young  cells 
form  a  firm  fibrous  tissue.  Dr.  Lannelongue's  communication 
met  with  a  inost  enthusiastic  reception. 


THE   COMPOSITION    OF   THE   EMBRYONIC   MUSCLES. 

Mr.  V.  F.  Jacoubotitch,  as  is  related  in  Vratch  for  March 
21st,  has  experimented  mainly  on  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and 
those  of  one  human  embryo,  and  his  results  are :  1.  The  amount 
of  water  in  the  muscle  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  embryo. 
2.  The  solid  principles  and  extractives  gradually  increa.se.  3, 
The  general  amount  of  cholesterin,  leucine,  and  fat  increases 
gradually  with  the  development  of  the  embryo.  4.  Creatinin 
diminishes,  while  creatin  increases  with  the  age  of  the  embryo. 
5.  Phosphoric  acid  increases,  and  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  remain  stationary  during  embryonic  life.  The  results 
make  the  author  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  physio- 
logical role  of  cholesterin,  creatin,  and  phosphoric  acid  with 
Liebig,  Kiihne,  Ranke,  and  others,  who  are  quoted  as  believing 
creatin  and  cholesterin  to  be  waste  products  and  as  being  de- 
rived from  increased  oxidation  of  albuminoid  tissues,  whereas 
both  were  found  to  increase  in  amount  in  the  muscles  with  the 
growth  of  the  embryo;  and,  considering  the  inactivity  of  the 
embryo,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  accept  the  view  that  they  are 
waste  products.  He  also  disagrees  with  Flint's  idea  that  cho- 
lesterin is  the  waste  product  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  amount  of  cholesterin  was  found  the  same  in  the 
newly  born  and  in  adults,  regardless  of  the  vast  difference  in 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  The  author's  opinion  is  that 
the  embryonic  muscles  with  the  other  organs  are  the  storehouse 
for  cholesterin,  phosphoric  acid,  and  leucitin,  which  are  imme- 
diate elements  of  composition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  latter 
consuming  those  elements  during  the  period  of  its  development 
after  birth. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TRISMUS  NEONATORUM  WITH 
SULPHONAL. 

The  Journal  de  medecine  de  Paris  for  June  21st  refers  brief- 
ly to  a  case  originally  reported  by  J.  Berenyi  in  the  Therajieu- 
tische  MonatsJieft.  An  infant  eight  days  old  had  suffered  from 
trismus  for  three  days.  It  had  five  attacks  in  five  hours.  Be- 
renyi prescribed  sulphonal  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  rectum,  in 
doses  of  three  grains.  The  attacks  diminished  in  intensity  and 
in  frequency  immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  treatment. 
Recovery  was  complete  in  six  days.  During  this  period  the 
child  had  taken,  in  all,  a  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  sulphonal 
without  the  occurrence  of  somnolence  or  any  other  unpleasant 
secondary  symptom. 

ERGOTINE   IN   CHRONIC  BLENNORRH(EA. 

According  to  the  Viadomosci  Lekarski,  cited  in  the  Gazette 
des  hopitaux  for  June  11th,  Dr.  Koicki  has  had  great  success  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  blennorrhoea  by  the  use  of  ergotine.     In 
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addition  to  pivinR  tlio  dnip  inturtiully  in  pill  form,  lu<  mulct's  uho 
of  a  stiliiliun  (live  ^rainH  to  ton  onncrH  of  <ii.Htillcil  wnlor)  its  u 
11  roth  ml  injoction  Novoral  tinios  daily.  Tlio  I'ulisli  piivsioiiin 
iiiaintnins  tliat  tiio  troatniont  i'usuIIn  in  a  ni])id  and  poiinanont 
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InfeotiouD  Diseases  in  Now  York. —  VVc  uio  iii(lel)te(i  to  tiie  Suniury 
lluroiiu  of  llio  lloallli  Dopiulnicul  lor  llic  followinn  Htuleinoiil  of  oiiwoH 
and  death!)  reported  during  the  two  weei<a  endinK  Jidv  21,  IKUI  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhud 

TvphoitI  fever 

Sojirlot  foviT 

Cereliro-.spiiml  i)ioiiin^''iti8. 

Mi'iislos 

Diphlhoriii 

SiiittU-pox 

VnriooUu 

Whooping-eoujjh 

Erysipeh»9 

Mumps 
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The  American  Electro-therapeutic  Association  will  hold  its  first 
annual  iiu'ctiiii;  at  Ilic  hall  of  the  Colloi^o  of  I'liysioiaiis,  corner  of  Lo- 
eust  luni  Thirteenth  Streets,  Phihuieli)hia,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  September  24th,  25th,  and  2t)th,  under  tlio  presidency  of  Dr. 
G.  Betton  Massey.  Thysicians  interested  in  the  discussion  of  electricity 
in  medicine  are  invited  to  attend  without  further  notice. 

The  University  of  Vermont. — Dr.  Condict  W.  Cutler,  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  skin  and  venereal  diseases,  to  succeed 
Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  who  has  resifrned. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — 
Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith  has  been  appointed  clinical  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  children. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Frank  Hamilton  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  lOth  iitst.  The  deceased,  who  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Warren  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  and  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  editorship  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surfliod  Journal. 

The  Death  of  Dr,  Albert  Skinner,  of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  took  place 
on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.  The  deceased  was  eighty-four  years  old, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  practitioner  in  Niagara  County. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Ovid  P.  Wells,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  took  place 
at  his  home,  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst.  The  deceased 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  July  12  to  July  IS,  1891  : 

Page,  Charles,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  heretofore  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  will  report  to  the  commanding  general. 
Department  of  the  East,  for  assignment  to  duty  as  medical  director, 
and  Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  will 
report  for  assignment  to  duty  as  attending  surgeon.  New  York 
city,  N.  Y. 

McClellax,  Elv,  Major  and  Surgeon,  heretofore  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  will  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  the  Missouri,  for  assignment  to  duty  as  attend- 
ing surgeon.  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  exam- 
iner of  recruits  at  Chicago,  111. 

Brows,  Paul  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Lea\e  of  absence 
extended  one  month. 

Cochran,  John  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence 
on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability  extended  three  months. 


Society  Meeting!  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Ti  KMi A V,  ./«///  .',V/i .  Midiciil  So<'ii'ty  of  the  County  of  Putnam  (an- 
nual), N.  V. 

\\  KDNEHKAV,  ./"///  i'Slh :  (JJoucrHlei',  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society 
(i|uarterly);  .Micldli-ncx,  Muhh.,  North  DiMlriil  .Mcdicul  Society 
(Lowell). 


(i.'^bituarics. 


.lOlIN    MIDYAHI)    V.VNDKKVOOUT,    M.  D. 

Uii.  Vandkuviiokt  (iiod  on  Sunday,  tliu  IDtli  insl.,  ut  his 
home,  in  Now  York,  at  tlie  afifc  of  uighty-threo  years.  lie  Iiud 
boon  confined  to  ids  house  for  a  number  of  months,  and  his 
doutli  w'OA  not  unexpected.  He  wtt.s  a  (rruduato  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  cla.s.s  of  1833.  He  was  a 
member  of  tiic  house  staff  of  the  New  York  Ho.spital  from  1831 
to  18:5;3,  and  afterward  served  for  a  number  of  months,  in  1803 
and  18(i4,  as  iiouse  physician  when  an  uniisiial  demand  was  made 
njjon  tiie  resources  of  the  institution  by  tlie  admission  of  great 
numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  tiie  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  lie  served  tlie  same  institution  as  librarian  from  1837 
to  1890,  and  in  that  office  he  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  those 
who  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  library.  In  1838,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Buck,  and  Dr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Van- 
dervoort  taugiit  in  the  Broome  Street  School  of  Medicine,  a 
school  established  by  tiiem  to  supplement  the  instruction  given 
in  the  colleges  empowered  to  grant  the  medical  degree. 

Dr.  Vandervoort  was  a  scholarly  and  genial  gentleman.  He 
was  best  known  in  his  character  as  a  librarian,  in  which  he  was 
noted  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
contained  in  tlie  particular  library  over  which  he  presided,  and 
for  the  pleasure  he  took  in  placing  that  knowledge  at  the  dis- 
posal of  readers  in  the  library. 


Ilrotcttiinigs  of  ^othtus. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL 

Meeting  of  January  7,  1891. 

Dr,  R,  H.  Sayre  in  the  Chair. 

Antiseptic  Surgery  in  Private  Practice.  —  Dr.  W.  Pi. 
Ba.llotj  exhibited  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  with  a 
view  to  showing  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  anti- 
septic surgery  in  private  practice.  The  tibia  and  fibula  were 
both  fractured,  and  were  protruding  through  the  wound  in  the 
soft  parts.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  good  result  obtained  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  Wa.'^hburn,  had 
promptly  cleansed  the  injured  parts  and  applied  an  antiseptic 
dressing  pending  a  more  thorough  surgical  examination  of  the 
injury.  There  had  been  extensive  laceration  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius, which  had  been  sewed  up  witli  catgut,  and  then  the 
whole  wound  closed,  after  bringing  the  bones  into  apposition. 
An  antiseptic  dressing  had  been  applied,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint  from  the  toes  to  the  pelvis.  The  highest  temperature, 
100-5°,  had  been  reached  on  the  next  day,  and  after  the  second 
day  it  had  been  normal.  The  primary  dressing  had  not  been 
touched  for  two  weeks,  but,  owing  to  some  soiling  of  the  dress- 
ing, a  fenestra  had  been  made  in  the  plaster  and  a  small  granu- 
lating spot  treated  in  this  way.    One  month  after  the  operation, 
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the  parts  being  entirely  healed,  the  splint  had  been  renewed, 
and  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  injury  all  appliances  had 
been  left  off  and  the  boy  had  walked  about  perfectly  well. 

Dr.  L.  HoTCHKiss  exhibited  a  patient  in  whom  a  fracture  of 
both  patellae  had  been  treated  without  wiring  and  with  most  ex- 
cellent result. 

Some  Illustrative  Cases  of  Neurasthenia  and  a  Study  of 
that  Condition  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Causation  and 
Prevention. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Lockwood  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.     (See  page  92.) 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayke  thought  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
overcrowding  in  our  schools  deserved  more  attention  than  they 
had  hitherto  received  from  physicians.  He  had  had  many  girls 
brought  to  him  who  were  the  victims  of  parental  pride  and 
overwork  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  school-rooms. 

Some  Eemarks  on  Koch's  Method,— Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis  said 
that,  although  much  had  been  said  of  late  upon  this  subject,  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  clinical  investigations  which  were  being 
carried  on  in  Bellevue  Hospital  might  prove  of  interest.  Those 
cases  were  selected  in  which  a  previous  history  was  obtainable, 
and  they  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  showing  the  different 
phases  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs.  Previous  to  beginning  the 
inoculations  they  were  watched  for  one  week,  and  the  variations 
of  temperature  during  that  time  carefully  recorded.  The  patients 
w^ere  put  to  bed  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  initial  dose  was  one 
milligramme.  Usually  the  only  very  marked  reaction  was  that 
following  the  first  injection.  The  temperature  was  taken  every 
three  hours ;  the  sputum  was  examined  daily  by  Dr.  Byron  and 
Dr.  Le  Fevre  for  tubei-cle  bacilli,  and  its  quantity  noted.  Out 
of  eight  cases,  four  had  shown  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  bacilli,  two  no  change,  and  two  a  slight  increase  in  the  num- 
ber :  hence  on  this  point  the  results  were  purely  negative.  The 
patients  had  been  under  treatment  for  three  weeks  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Koch's  plan,  should  be  treated  for  three  weeks 
more,  so  that  from  this  standpoint  alone  conclusions  were  as  yet 
premature.  All  the  patients  had  gained  in  weight,  the  increase 
during  the  second  week  being  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  first 
week.  After  the  first  injection  the  physical  signs  would  under- 
go marked  changes.  Where  there  was  consolidation  before  the 
injection  this  would  be  increased,  and  there  would  be  bronchial 
breathing,  with  an  increased  number  of  rales.  These  changes 
were  very  transitory,  usually  lasting  only  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  study  of  the  records  for  the  past  three  weeks  failed 
to  show  any  noteworthy  change  in  the  physical  signs. 

The  speaker  said  he  understood  that  Koch  did  not  examine 
the  lungs  at  all,  but  based  his  conclusions  entirely  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sputum.  When 
this  occurred  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  weeks,  the  patients  were 
considered  by  him  to  be  cured.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  the  physical  signs  were  thought  to  point  distinctly  to 
the  existence  of  a  cavity,  yet  there  were  no  bacilli  in  the  spu- 
tum, and  the  injection  of  ten  milligrammes  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  reaction.  Of  course,  the  physical  signs  might  have 
been  due  to  an  enlarged  bronchus  or  to  fibroid  changes.  The 
experiments  so  far  were  decidedly  negative  as  regarded  phthisis, 
but  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  marked  changes  which  i 
occurred  in  cases  of  lupus  submitted  to  this  treatment. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  been  informed  while  in  Berlin 
that  Koch  had  been  secretly  working  upon  this  subject  for  four 
or  five  years  in  a  private  hospital  of  thirty  beds  which  he  had 
established  in  a  private  house.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  a  portion  of  every  afternoon  working  entirely  alone  in 
the  old  kitchen,  where  he  had  collected  and  labeled  two  thou- 
sand bottles  of  sputum  and  a  large  number  of  drugs  with  which 
he  had  been  experimenting.  It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  last 
September  that  he  had  come  out  of  this  room  and  announced  to 


five  gentlemen  associated  with  him  that  he  had  discovered  this 
so-called  "  lymph.''  Four  cases  had  then  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  new  treatment.  At  the  end 
of  five  weeks  the  bacilli  had  disappeared,  and  the  patients  had 
been  discharged  cured.  These  were  the  only  published  cases  of 
Koch's  about  which  he  had  received  any  information. 

As  regarded  the  effect  of  the  injections  upon  joint  disease,  he 
could  only  say  that  one  patient  with  osteitis  of  the  shoulder  joint 
had  received  four  inoculations  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  pain 
had  disappeared,  and  the  shoulder  joint  had  become  more  mov- 
able. 

He  had  just  examined  a  small  fragment  of  lung  removed 
from  a  patient  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  Koch  treatment 
and  who  had  died.  The  autopsy  had  been  made  by  Virchow. 
The  specimen  showed  under  the  microscope,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  changes  of  advanced  tubercular  disease,  that  the  air 
cells  surrounding  the  tubercular  areas  were  filled  with  a  peculiar 
granular  material,  and  around  this  there  was  intense  congestion. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  injections  were  of  any  diagnostic 
value,  for  just  as  decided  reactions  had  been  obtained  in  a  case 
of  epithelioma  as  had  been  observed  in  tuberculous  patients, 
and  in  one  case  which  he  had  seen  in  Berlin  the  bacilli  had  been 
found  in  the  sputum  and  yet  there  had  been  no  reaction. 

Exhibition  of  Ribs  with  Exostoses  and  Absorption  of 
Bone,  from  a  Drainage-tube  in  a  Case  of  Empyema.— Dr.  A, 
Beothers  presented  a  report  of  such  a  case.     (See  page  98.) 


Btto  Ifnbfittions,  tit. 


LYMAN'S   DIRECT   AXIS   MIDWIFERY   TRACTOR.* 
By  Albert  B.  Lymax,  M.  D., 

BAiTLMORE,    MD. 

The  subject  of  direct  axis  traction  can  not  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  novelty  since  the  invention  of  Professor  Tarnier's  forceps,  which 
has,  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  been  the  basis  of  several  modifica- 
tions.. 

Every  practitioner  of  obstetrics  is  presumed  to  know — 

1.  That  a  pelvic  curve  is  necessary  to  the  proper  adaptation  of  the 
instrument  to  the  natural  curvature  of  the  female  pelvis. 

2.  That  traction  made  on  the  handles  of  a  forceps  having  a  pelvic 
curve  has  a  tendency  to  drag  the  head  of  the  child  against  the  pubes 
of  the  mother,  with  a  consequent  liability  to  injure  both  mother  and 
child. 

These  two  facts  being  fuUy  recognized,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  jam  the  foetal  head  against  the  ma- 
ternal pubes.  Perfectly  straight  forcep^^  can  not  well  be  used,  in  view 
of  the  anatomical  fact  that  the  direct  line  of  traction  passes  through  a 
point  about  the  junction  of  the  coccyx  with  the  sacrum.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  power  outside  and  behind  the  sacrum. 
This  has  to  some  extent  been  accomplished  in  all  forceps  made  on  the 
plan  of  Simpson's  and  Barnes's,  the  former  having  a  pair  of  shoulders 
around  which  the  operator  can  grasp  the  instrument  with  his  fingers, 
and  in  the  latter  insert  his  index  finger  into  a  shank-ring.  A  combina- 
tion of  these  two  devices  is  known  as  Tiemann's  modification  of  Simp- 
son's forceps.  In  all  of  these  one  hand  is  used  as  a  fulcrum  against 
which  the  handles  are  pressed  by  the  other  hand,  acting  as  levers  of 
the  first  and  third  kinds,  an  awkward  combination,  and  one  very  tiring 
to  the  practitioner. 

Dr.  Aveling's  forceps,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  capital  S  or  italic/, 
constituted  a  step  in  the  direction  of  axis  traction,  the  desirability  of 
which  had  long  been  recognized  by  obstetricians. 

*  An  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 
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I'nifcMrtiir  Tiirnier'tt  iiiHtniinfiit,  howi'ver,  solvoil  the  proliliMii  of  axU 
trtki'lion,  hut  it  Iiiih  tlio  druwlmck  of.jltcinK  cx|)iniMivo  iiiul  coinplioaU'd. 

The  truftor  illu.Mtrutcd  by. the  iu-cuiiii>aii}'iii({  cutri  niiiiH  to  meet  all 
the  re<|uireiitfntH  of  iixU  tritction,  nnd  is  intended  to  he  UHed  witli  any 
kind  of  curved  forceps,  by  having  tlie  hook  (</)  hooked  into  tiu>  8pnee 
between  the  niuinks,  after  the  forcepH  in  in  |)o><iti(>ii,  mikI  laHlied  at  the 
point  (j)  by  meaiiH  of  an  ordiiiarv 
piece  of  tape  or  strip  of  cotton  cloth, 
to  prevent  tlie  traction  rod  (r)  from 
having  any  lateral  phty,  a8  well  as 
to  keep  the  handles  of  the  instrument 
together,  a  simpler  ineaiis  than  a  me- 
tallic clamp  would  be  (Ki^;.  I ). 

The    screw-threail    («)  is  intended 
to  allow  of   the   handle  of  the  trac- 
tor beinn  brought  nearer  to  the  trac- 
tion  rod  or   farther  awuy,  acconlinj^       ^ 
us   the   ft)rccps  used  has  a  lesser   or 

Fig  1. 
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gi^ater  pelvic  curve.     The  less  the  curve,  the  less  distance  the  handle 
should  be  from  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  and  vice  verm. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  tractor  folded  up,  so  as  to  be  more  readily 
packed  away,  or  put  into  the  pocket  or  satchel. 

Fig.  ;?  shows  it  attached  to  a  forceps  (Comstock's)  similar  in  shape 
to  Simpson's,  Barnes's,  and  Tiemann's. 

It  will  be  found  that  with  this  tractor, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tarnier's  forceps,  far  less 
expenditure  of  force  is  required  to  effect 
delivery  than  without  it. 

As  this  tractor  can  be  attached  to  any 
style  of  forceps,  it  particularly  meets  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  already  provided 


ri^  z. 


AN    IMIMtOVKI)    IIYI'ODKHMIO   SYUINtJK. 

Hv    .Vl.llKIlT    H.    I.VMAN,    .M.I)., 
IIALTIMOIIE. 

Thk  Hid)joined  cut  illustratcH  a  hy|)oderndc  syringe  which  MesHrit. 
Tiemann  ii  ("o.  have  recently  made  in  accotdance  with  my  HuggcHtionn, 
and  on  the  principle  of  u  similar  instiuineiit  which  I  had  in  lK7i)  in  the 
I'ruHsian  iiriuy  iit  the  siege  of  Mutz.     The  following  points  muv  In'  of 


"*DM    'iti48U! 


interest  to  your  readers  :  The  piston  woiks  in  a  metallic  cylinder,  of 
somewhat  larger  caliber  than  the  glass  tube,  engraved  with  a  minim 
scale.  1.  The  cylinder  is  made  of  metal,  because  of  the  difliculty  in 
getting  a  glass  tube  of  the  same  bore  from  end  to  end.  The  metal 
cylinder  being  ab.solutely  true,  the  piston  can  not  be  tighter  in  some 
l)laces  and  loo.ser  in  others.  2.  The  dianictc^r  of  the  m<'tal  cylinder  is 
pur|)osely  greater  than  that  of  the  glass  tube,  so  that  it  can  be  made 
shorter  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  both  of  the  same  calib(T. 

In  drawing  out  the  jjiston  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  metal  cylin- 
der, and  the  hypoilermic  li(|uid  rushes  in  and  up  to  any  desired  mark 
on  the  minim  scale,  but  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  piston. 

This  last  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  First,  because  the  syringe 
is  thus  rendered  aseptic ;  and,  second,  the  leather  of  the  piston  can  not 
become  dried  up  or  shriveled  by  contact  with  any  fluid  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  injure  it — for  instance,  brandy.  The  piston  can  al- 
ways be  kept  soft  with  oil  or  other  suitable  lubricant,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  contaminating  the  injection  fluid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
fluid  and  piston  can  never  touch  one  another,  an  air  cushion  always 
intervening. 

The  needle  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  glass  tube,  graduated  to 
minims,  by  simply  pressing  the  latter  into  a  socket  lined  with  gutta 
percha.  By  removing  the  needle,  the  instrument  can  be  packed  into  a 
shorter  case.  A  syringe  of  this  size  is  designed  for  small  doses  of  con- 
centrated solutions,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  practitioners  that  with 
injections  of  smaller  bulk  the  tendency  to  produce  abscesses  is  much 
lessened.  

A   COMPACT   HYPODERMIC   SYRINGE. 

By  James  A.  Nichols,  M.  D. 

Having  been  so  frequently  caught  without  a  hypodermic  syringe 
when  I  most  needed  one,  I  set  about  devising  one  so  simple  that  I 
mi^ht  expect  it  to  be  always  in  working  order,  and  that  it  would  take 
up  so  little  space  in  the  pocket  that  I  should  be  likely  to  have  it  with 
me  when  needed.  Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Harz,  of  Tie- 
mann &  Co.,  I  accomplished  my  purpose,  and  the  result  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  cuts.     The  syringe  (A)  complete,  including 


I 


themselves  with  midwifery  instruments ;  with  it  any  forceps  can  be 
converted  into  a  "Tarnier." 

The  tractor  is  made  by  the  well-known  firm  of  George  Tiemann  & 
Co.,  107  Park  Row,  New  York. 

2100  St.  Paul  Street. 


case  compartments  (E  and  F)  for  tablets,  occupies  no  more  space  in  the 
pocket  than  a  fountain  pen  or  pencil.  It  is  of  metal,  nickeled,  four 
inches  and  three  quarters  long  and  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  has  four  compartments  for  tablets,  which  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  number  if  desired.  The  name  and  size  of  the  tablet 
are  neatly  engraved  on  the  compartments  as  ordered.  The  syringe  (B) 
is  of  twenty  minims  capacity,  and  its  piston  is  fitted  with  an  oil  cham- 
ber to  prevent  the  packing  drying  out.  The  needle  is  inclosed  in  the 
piston  rod  and  covered  with  a  cap  (D). 
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Hypnotism.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Section  in  jledicine  of  the  Royal 
Acadeiny  of  ^[edicine  in  Ireland,  held  on  April  lYth,  Dr.  Cruise  read  a 
paper  on  Hypnotism.  He  began  by  describing  the  state  of  cuiiosity 
and  doubt  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  extended  reading  on  the 
subject,  which  led  liiin  ultimately  to  go  to  Nancy,  and  study  there  with 
Liebault  and  Bernhcim.  He  related  at  some  length  what  he  had  seen, 
and  explained  the  favorable  impression  made  upon  him  regarding  hyp- 
notism. Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  his  experiences  of  the  clinical  in- 
struction in  hypnotism  by  M.  Luys,  at  the  Charite  in  Paris  ;  likewise 
that  of  M.  Auguste  Voisin  and  M.  Guinon,  at  the  Salpetriere.  Subse- 
quently he  discussed  the  utility  of  hypnotism,  pointing  out  the  cases 
l)est  suited  for  it,  and  giving  his  own  experiences,  and  also  replied  to  the 
objections,  physical  and  moral,  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  He 
concluded  by  urging  all  to  study  the  subject  practically  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  an  adverse  opinion. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Kingsbury  asked  that  hypnotism  should  be  accorded  a 
trial  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  thoughtful  physicians  in  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  America  had  prac- 
tically tested  it,  and  declared  it  useful.  He  explained  that  he  spoke 
only  of  hypnotism  as  taught  at  Nancy,  and  pointed  out  that  when  Char- 
cot spoke  of  hypnotism  he  referred  to  certain  manifestations  of  disease 
met  with  rarely  among  hystero-epileptics,  whereas  what  was  meant  by 
hypnotism  at  Nancy  was  not  a  disease,  but  a  method  of  treatment. 
That  this  method  of  treatment  was  based  on  common  sense  was  shown 
by  reference  to  the  every-day  experience  of  physicians  of  the  effect  of 
the  mind  or  imagination  on  the  body,  and  quotations  in  support  of  this 
were  given  from  Stokes,  Graves,  Paget,  and  Trousseau.  Hypnotism 
sought  by  exalting  this  power  to  heighten  its  effect.  Hypnosis  was 
then  defined,  and  some  of  its  phenomena  were  explained. 

The  speaker  then  stated  how  hypnosis  could  be  induced,  and  showed 
that  the  principle  underlying  all  the  methods  was  the  continued  stimu- 
lation of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  with  the  constant  suggestion  of 
sleep.  The  further  process  of  treatment  was  then  detailed,  and  it  was 
shown  how  the  verbal  suggestion  of  relief,  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sisted, could  be  greatly  emphasized,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
— e.  g.,  by  friction  in  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  l)y  inducing  the  patient 
to  inspire  deeply  in  pleuritic  affections,  by  ordering  the  patient  to  walk 
in  functional  paralysis,  etc.  The  process  of  dehypnotization,  or  wak- 
ing, was  also  explained.  The  after-effects  were  also  gone  into,  and  the 
speaker  stated  that  the  opinion  that  the  subjects  of  hypnosis  were 
greatly  fatigued  after  the  process  was  erroneous.  The  question,  "  Who 
can  hypnotize  'i  "  was  next  discussed,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  any  medical  man  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  subject 
could  hypnotize,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  individual  qualities  would  tell, 
some  men  always  being  more  successful  than  others. 

"Who  can  be  hypnotized?"  was  then  considered,  and  it  was  shown 
that,  as  distinctly  the  majority  of  people  were  susceptible,  it  was  more 
important  to  know  who  could  not  be  hypnotized.  Some  writers  held 
that  95  per  cent,  could  be  influenced,  others  85,  80,  and  so  on  ;  but  Dr. 
Kingsbury  believed  he  was  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  YO  per  cent, 
were  hypnotizable,  though  only  15  per  cent,  would  be  found  to  be 
somnambulists.  If  this  was  correct  it  effectually  disposed  of  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  only  hysterical  or  neurasthenic  persons  were  suscepti- 
ble. Children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  were  found  to 
be  the  best  subjects,  50  per  cent,  being  somnambulists.  Hysterical 
people  were  very  difficult  subjects.  Lunatics  were  about  the  worst 
subjects,  while  with  imbeciles  it  was  practically  impossible.  Phthisical 
patients  were  particularly  susceptible.  Sex  did  not  exert  any  marked 
influence.  Nationality  did  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  either, 
though  the  Oriental  races  were  held  to  be  the  most  easily  influenced. 
Ill-health  was  by  no  means  an  essential,  some  of  the  best  subjects 
being  athletes. 

What  cases  should  be  treated  ?  The  speaker  held  it  to  be  justifi- 
able to  try  hypnotism  in  all  cases  where  a  distinctly  nervous  element 


could  be  detected.  All  functional  disorders  might  also  be  treated  by 
means  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  He  disclaimed  any  desire  to  replace  the 
ordinary  methods  of  treatment,  but  thought  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
here  indicated  hypnotism  might  be  used  in  conjimction  with  drugs, 
while  in  some  it  might  be  tried  alone. 

In  midwifery,  hypnotism  seemed  justifiable  wherever  any  anaesthetic 
was  thought  necessary ;  but  he  advised  any  one  wishing  to  try  it  to 
hypnotize  the  patient  several  times  beforehand,  to  familiarize  her  with 
the  process,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  ana;sthesia  could  be 
produced. 

He  thought  hypnotism  might  be  employed  in  nuiny  cases  of  ovarian 
pain  and  menstrual  derangement.  It  seemed  absurd  to  think  that  pain- 
ful menstruation  could  be  rendered  painless,  or  that  amenorrhcea  or 
menorrhagia  might  be  corrected  by  verbal  suggestion  during  hypnosis 
made  beforehand ;  nevertheless  such  benefits  were  frequently  seen  to 
follow  hypnotic  treatment.  He  left  his  hearers  to  say  whether  post  hoc 
was  equal  to  propter  hoc  or  not. 

The  alienist  was  justified  in  trying  hypnotism,  though  lunatics  were 
very  hard  to  affect ;  however,  patience  would  do  wonders,  Yoisin  hav- 
ing succeeded  with  10  per  cent,  of  his  patients,  and  Foue,  of  Zurich, 
having  hypnotized  14  out  of  the  first  33  patients  tried.  The  results  of 
these  gentlemen  were  very  encouraging. 

Moral  ailments  seemed  to  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  trial  of  hypno- 
tism, and  included  cases  of  inebriety,  morphinomania,  cocainomania, 
kleptomania,  masturbation,  etc. 

Before  the  introduction  of  chloroform  Braid,  Liston,  Velpeau, 
Broca,  and  others  had  performed  many  operations  painlessly  by  means 
of  hypnotic  anaesthesia.  Esdaile,  of  Calcutta,  had  also  recorded  over 
two  hundred  cases  of  operation,  including  lithotomies  and  the  removal 
of  immense  tumors  in  elephantiasis,  performed  in  this  way  without 
pain.  It  was  nowhere  proposed  now  to  supplant  our  ordinary  anaes- 
thetics by  hypnotism,  but  the  speaker  declared  that  if  he  knew  that  a 
patient  could  be  hypnotized  deeply,  so  as  to  be  completely  anaesthe- 
tized, he  would  much  rather  employ  hypnotism  than  chloroform  for  op- 
erative purposes.  The  dangers  of  hypnotism  were  shown  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated.  The  speaker  had  failed  to  find  any  case  where  insanity 
could  be  shown  to  have  been  produced  by  hypnotism  employed  by  a 
medical  man. 

He  thought  it  was  time  that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  should  be 
confided  to  the  medical  profession  alone  by  right,  but  also  maintained 
that  scientists  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  hypnotic  experiments  for 
the  elucidation  of  physiological  and  psychical  problems.  All  that  he 
asked  was  a  careful  and  scientific  testing  of  hypnotism.  If  it  was 
found  useful,  let  us  adopt  it  when  suitable ;  if  it  was  found  to  be  de- 
lusive, let  us  reject  it. 

Dr.  Foote  wished  to  hear  a  distinction  between  mesmerism  and 
hypnotism,  because  many  great  men  had  made  shipwreck  of  their 
reputations  on  the  rock  of  mesmerism.  He  thought  that  "inor- 
ganic functional  disease "  was  the  feeding-ground  for  every  form  of 
quackery.  A  liberal  construction  of  the  oath  of  Hippocrates  seemed 
to  him  to  provide  against  the  exertion  of  a  strong  over  a  weak 
will.  He  was  anxious  to  hear  how  long  the  cures  of  dipsomania  had 
lasted. 

Dr.  Joseph  Redmond  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  nineteen, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Mater  Misericordi.e  Hospital  suffering  from 
severe  pain  in  the  side  for  five  years.  The  pain  had  become  much  ag- 
gravated during  the  last  two  years.  All  methods  of  treatment  had 
been  previously  tried  in  other  institutions  without  benefit.  Hypoder- 
mic injections,  Corrigan's  button,  counter-irritation  in  various  forms, 
were  now  tried,  but  all  these  measures  failed  to  give  relief.  Dr.  Cruise 
hypnotized  the  patient  on  five  or  six  occasions,  and  completely  cured 
her  of  the  pain  which  had  caused  her  so  much  trouble  and  lasted  for 
such  a  length  of  time. 

Dr.  McCullagh  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  he  had  operated.  In 
April,  1886:  T.  M.,  B.  L.,  aged  twenty-eight.  Operation,  circumcis- 
ion  ;  duration,  ten  minutes  ;  time  occupied  by  operation,  seven  minutes ; 
mode,  rapid  counting ;  number  counted  up  to  anaesthesia,  27  ;  no  pain. 
In  September,  188(5:  T.  C,  medical  student,  aged  twenty-two.  Opera- 
tion, ciicumcision ;  duration,  twelve  minutes;  time,  twelve  minutes; 
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ntodo,  rapid  CMUiitin^;  iiiiiiilifr,  Ik'Iwccm  no  mid  lOii;  |iiiinlt>H  until  in- 
Hortiim  of  Hutiiri'H. 

Dr.  J.  .1.  Murpliy  <lid  not  wish  lo  ciitiT  iiiln  i\\\s  ili-Afii.M.MiDii  a«  to  tlu' 
iiioritH  or  dfiiicrits  of  liy|in:>li.tin  or  tlio  two  hcIkmiIk  of  tniiiiiii);  in 
Paris;  lu*  would  ooiifint>  liiinscif  to  tlio  |ini'<>ly  clinictil  side.  His  lirrtt 
CHSC  WHH  oiu<  of  dipsoiiiiiniii  in  a  liidv,  every  form  of  treatini'nt  luivinf( 
fniled.  Site  remained  tliree  montlis  under  treatment.  Site  iap.xed  once 
in  tlie  end  of  tlio  seeond  montli  from  mental  worry.  However,  siie  at 
one<<  eame  and  told  Inm.  Sinee  llien,  five  moiillis  aflerwaid,  she  wiMit 
tliruu);h  a  very  severe  ordeal  unseathed.  She  now  fell  w«ll  and  happy. 
She  hud  sulTered  from  iuHomnia  and  headaeho,  whieh  wore  eured  hy 
8iijj};e«tioii.  Another  iMse  was  one  ol  nuistiirlmtion  in  a  female,  who 
was  reduced  to  a  niisernlile  state  of  existence,  with  u  tendency  lo  8ui- 
cidc.  She  had  been  under  treatment  for  si.n  weeks,  and  was  now  con- 
siilcraldy  improved — in  fact,  felt  (piite  hopeful  of  ultimate  cui-c.  The 
speaker  mentioned  other  cases  of  various  sorts. 

Mr.  Kdward  llundlton  thought  there  was  no  need  to  iiuotc  a  num- 
ber of  their  ca.ses  ot  hypnotism,  because  it  had  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  liyj)nosis  coidd  Ite  producetl ;  but  he  wished  that  tins  sub- 
ject should  be  tliscussed  calmly  and  with  di<;nity,  as  it  involved  many 
important  issues,  lie  had  been  struck  with  awe  at  the  al)solute  fact 
that  the  immaterial  principle  could  pas.s  from  one  to  another — that  the 
mind  of  the  operator  could  penetrate  the  body  of  the  subject.  It  was 
an  interesting  iin|uiry  how  far  such  power  was  influenced  by  distance. 
Was  it  governed  by  the  law  of  other  forces  as  to  the  diminution  of 
force  by  distance?  When  a  young  practitioner,  he  remembered  a  case 
of  fever  in  which  all  narcotics  failed.  He  i^at  by  the  patient's  bedside 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  wished  inteuscly,  almost  prayed,  that  he 
might  sleep.  After  a  few  minutes  his  eyes  drooped,  and  he  slept  for 
some  hours,  which  caused  him  the  greatest  benefit. 

Dr.  t'onoUy  Norman  said  the  evils  of  hypnotism  had  undoubtedly 
been  absurdly  exaggerated  ;  nevertheless,  there  were  dangers.  The  clas- 
sical case  of  Heidcnhain's  brother  was  cited,  also  a  case  of  the  speak- 
er's, in  which  he  believed  general  paralysis  had  originated  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  hypnotism.  The  exti-eme  moderation  of  Dr.  Cruise 
and  Dr.  Kingsbury  would  do  as  much  service  to  hypnotism  as  the  most 
extravagant  statements  of  A^oisin  had  done  harm.  Percentages  of  cases 
of  insanity  treated  were  very  deceptive,  unless  we  were  informed  what 
were  the  forms  of  insanity,  and  how  many  there  were  of  each  form. 
From  a  large  asylum  one  might  easily  select  a  large  number  of  patients 
who  could  be  hypnotized.  Many  could  not  l)e  hypnotized,  and  some 
would  be  injured  if  they  were.  It  was  waste  of  time  to  try  hypnotism 
in  cases  of  acute  mania  or  severe  cases  of  melancholia.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  service  which  hypnotism  could  render,  at  least  for  a 
time,  in  dipsomania  ;  but  in  true  iusaruty  good  might  occasionally  be 
done,  and  many  patients  were  quite  susceptible.  They  were  those  with 
mild  melancholia,  certain  conditions  approaching  paranoia,  such  as 
folie  du  doute,  Griibehucht,  and  the  like.  In  ordinary  cases  of  paranoia 
with  fixed  delusion  it  was  usually  impossible  to  hypnotize,  owing  to  the 
patient's  suspicion.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  good  thing  to  find  a  method 
of  treatment  being  considered  which  appealed  alone  to  the  mind  at  a 
time  when  we  had  been  recently  told  that  the  true  scientific  attitude 
was  to  look  to  every  other  organ  in  the  body  than  the  brain  for  the 
cause  and  the  cure  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  made  mention  of  two  cases  in  which  he  had  produced 
great  benefit  with  hypnotism.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  had  suf- 
fered from  deafness  and  tinnitus,  the  latter  of  a  very  distressing  char- 
acter. The  deafness  was  due  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  of 
some  years'  standing,  and,  though  no  improvement  was  gained  as  re- 
garded the  hearing,  the  tinnitus  became  greatly  lessened,  and  at  times 
disappeared.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  a  young  man,  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  who  also  .suffered  from  tinnitus,  great  benefit 
had  followed  from  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Tobin  asked  Dr.  Fitzgerald  whether,  in  the  case  in  which  im- 
provement was  effected  in  a  patient  with  organic  disease  of  ear,  any 
change  was  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  replied — Certainly  not. 

Dr.  Richard  Hayes  related  two  typical  cases  in  which  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion had  succeeded  in  relieving  symptoms.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  young  woman  who  suffered  from  fixed  pain  in  the  hip  of  a  year's 


duration,  who,  after  four  liypnotlzutlonH,  whh  completely  relieved.  The 
see(»iid  case  was  one  of  insomnia  occurring  in  a  woman  recovering  from 
scinlica,  who  had  had  only  two  hours'  consecutive  sleep  for  eleven  w<-ekH. 
She  slept  for  eight  hours  after  the  first  hypnotic  shep,  and  had  slept 
soundly  each  Hucceeding  night  up  to  the  date  of  the  report. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Foole,  Dr.  Kingsbury  explained  that  practically 
there  was  no  ilifferenci?  Iietween  mesnierism  aixl  hypnotism.  Dr.  Foote 
had  spoken  of  the  wrecked  men  who  had  dabbled  in  niesmerisiu.  lint 
what  had  wrecked  those  men  V — partly,  perhajiH,  their  own  overzeul, 
but  mainly  the  cynical  sneering  and  malignant  persecution  of  a  preju- 
diced ptiblic.  To-day  there  was  a  more  generous  and  Hcientific  spirit 
abroad,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  would  go  back  to  the  mere 
sneering  of  fifty  yearH  ago,  which  certainly  woidd  not  pas8  now  for 
argument.  Dr.  Foote  thought  that  the-  phrase  "  non-orgainc  functional 
disorders"  exactly  (h'.scribed  the  limits  wherein  hy|)nolism  would  be  of 
service,  and  remarked  with  Kcourt  that  this  had  always  bei-n  the 
"pasture  ground  of  every  form  of  (piackery."  The  s[)eaker  gladly 
joined  issue  with  him  here,  for  he  did  not  (iml  that  those  who  were 
familiar  with  hypnotism  limited  its  employment  to  this  particular  field 
— and  certainly  Dr.  (Jruise  did  not — but  found  it  useful  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  ordinary  remedies,  in  surgery,  in  midwifery,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  many  ailments  outside  the  pale  indicated  by  Dr. 
Foote,  such  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  and  tinnitus.  But 
if  for  argument's  sake  it  was  granted  that  hy])notism  was  only  applica- 
ble to  non-organic  functional  disorders,  and  further  granted  that,  as 
Dr.  Foote  implied,  hypnotism  was  another  form  of  quackery,  was  the 
reproach  that  of  hypnotism  or  that  of  our  present  thera|)eutic8,  which 
was  unai)le  to  cope  with  these  very  disorders  V  In  branding  hypnotism 
as  charlatanism.  Dr.  Foote  was  branding  as  cpiacks  nicn  who  were  emi- 
nent in  medicine,  physiology,  and  psychology,  and  whose  scientific  in- 
stincts had  led  them,  before  either  adopting  or  condemning  hypnotism, 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  phenomena.  Dr.  Foole  had  further 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  inebriety  being  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and 
thought  that  these  cures  were  only  the  temporary  repentances  of 
drunkards  recovering  from  a  debauch,  such  as  we  all  frequently  wit- 
nessed. The  speaker  was  astounded  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Foote's  wide 
reading  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  this  par- 
ticular subject ;  if  he  would  read  what  had  been  written,  he  would  find 
well-authenticated  cases  of  inebriates  keeping  sober  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  which  periods  certainly  exceeded  the  length  of  alcoholic  remorse. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  remarks  had  been  particularly  welcome,  for,  if  men  of 
his  eminence  and  ability  would  seriously  investigate  hypnotism,  we 
should  soon  be  able  to  say  whether  it  was  of  value  or  not.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wanted  to  know  how  he  reconciled  the  statement  that  suggestions 
toward  sobriety  would  take  lasting  effect  with  the  opinion  that  once  the 
subject  crossed  the  operator's  threshold,  the  latter's  influence  was  at  an 
end.  What  he  had  meant  was  this — that  no  fresh  suggestion  made  by 
the  operator  would  take  effect  on  the  absent  patient.  The  case  of  in- 
somnia mentioned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  clearly  one  in  which  he 
hypnotized  his  patient  by  means  of  fascination.  Dr.  Conolly  Norman 
thought  that  the  speaker  had  minimized  the  risks  of  hypnotism,  and 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  general  paralytic  whose  insanity,  he  thought, 
was  due  to  hypnotism  employed  nightly,  for  yearn,  for  insomnia.  In 
the  first  place,  such  prolonged  use  of  hypnotism  was  very  rare ;  and, 
secondly,  might  not  the  insanity  have  been  due  to  the  condition  which 
provoked  the  insomnia  ?  Dr.  Norman  considered  it  hopeless  to  try 
hvpnotism  in  acute  mania.  Dr.  Voisin  seemed  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  such  cases.  Dr.  Norman  thought  Dr.  Voisin  deserved  in  a 
measure  the  reception  he  had  got  at  Leeds,  on  account  of  his  wild  ex- 
travagance. Perhaps  Dr.  Voisin  did  portray  the  ro.sy  side  of  hypnotism, 
but  one  of  the  statements  made  by  him,  which  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered most  incredible,  was  that  the  menstrual  functions  or  the  action 
of  the  bowels  could  in  any  way  be  controlled  by  means  of  suggestion. 
Both  of  these  statements  had  been  amply  corroborated  since.  Dr.  C. 
E.  Fitzgerald's  cases  of  tinnitus  seemed  veritable  triumphs,  and  nobody 
would  accuse  him  of  extravagance  or  fanaticism. 

How  to  use  Mydriatics. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  on  June  24th,  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  read  the  following 
paper : 

The   present  purpose  is   to  discuss  methods,  not  indications,  for 
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using  these  drugs  ;  but,  in  passing,  it  is  wortli  repeating,  since  it  is  so 
often  forgotten,  that  remedies  of  tliis  sort  are  too  powerful  to  be  used 
indiscriminately.  If  one  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
in  a  case  of  ocular  inflammation,  to  clearly  recognize  the  indications, 
and  to  definitely  exclude  the  contra-indications  for  one  of  these  drugs, 
he  should  let  them  alone,  and  confine  his  hit-ormiss  prescribing  to  such 
agents  as  boric  acid  or  weak  solutions  of  common  salt,  whose  power 
for  harm  is  really  very  slight. 

These  drugs  are  applied  to  the  eye  for  their  direct  influence  on  the 
cornea,  iris,  or  ciliary  body.  In  either  case  they  must  be  absorbed 
through  the  cornea,  the  lymph  streams  of  which  are  in  close  relation 
with  those  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Any  portion  of  the  drug  that  may 
be  absorbed  from  other  parts  of  the  conjunctival  sac  is  carried  into  the 
general  circulation  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  structures  it  is 
intended  to  influence.  Any  solution  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  is 
almost  immediately  diluted  by  the  lacrymal  secretion  present ;  only  the 
part  with  which  it  first  comes  in  contact  receives  it  of  full  strength. 
Now,  if  the  amount  of  fluid  instilled  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  tears  diluting  it,  the  dilution  is  of  very  little  importance. 
But  instillations  of  large  amounts  of  mydriatic  solutions  are  not  ad- 
visable, because  they  give  the  maximum  of  absorption  into  the  general 
circulation  with  the  minimum  of  effect  on  the  eye.  And  one  thing  to 
be  constantly  guarded  against  in  the  use  of  mydriatics  is  the  excess  of 
constitutional  action.  Therefore,  a  mydriatic  solution  used  in  the  eye, 
should  be  instilled  so  as  to  come  immediately  in  contact  with  the  cornea 
while  of  full  strength — that  is,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  cornea,  allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  that  membrane,  and 
the  closure  of  the  lids  prevented  as  long  as  possible,  to  allow  absorp- 
tion to  occur  before  the  fluid  is  swept  away  by  the  movements  of  the 
lids  and  diluted  with  the  tears. 

Instilled  in  this  way,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  corneal  tissue,  and  consequently  the  amount  ab- 
sorbed, may  be  ten  times  as  great  as  if  the  single  drop  of  the  same 
solution  had  been  placed  in  some  other  part  of  the  conjunctival  sac. 
Thus  applied,  a  very  small  drop  of  solution  suffices  to  bathe  the  whole 
cornea.  A  dropper  giving  a  small  drop  is  therefore  to  be  chosen.  One 
is  readily  obtained  with  a  small  point  that  will  drop  half-minims,  or 
even  less.  The  use  of  such  a  dropper  allows  the  employment  of  stronger 
solutions  than  it  would  otherwise  be  safe  to  employ,  or  a  larger  num- 
ber of  instillations  may  be  made  in  the  same  space  of  time  without 
producing  symptoms  of  mydriatic  poisoning. 

It  is  by  attention  to  such  a  minute  point  of  technique  that  one  sur- 
geon will  at  once  secure  the  dilatation  of  an  inflamed  iris,  or  the  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  accommodation  under  homatropine,  where  an- 
other less  careful  will  fail  to  attain  the  end  sought,  or  to  give  relief  to 
his  patient.  And  even  where  the  utmost  power  of  the  mydriatic  does 
not  need  to  be  exerted,  to  obtain  the  effect  that  is  required  with  the 
least  danger  of  constitutional  symptoms,  or  with  the  minimum  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  is  a  very  important  point ;  for  these  symptoms, 
although  really  not  indicating  any  danger  to  life,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing and  alarming  to  the  patient.  They  occur  quite  frequently  after  the 
use  of  mydriatic  solutions,  and  such  occurrence  has  much  to  do  with 
the  objection  of  patients  to  the  use  of  mydriatics  in  the  diagnosis  of 
ametropia. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  of  one  of  these  drugs  to  be  used  in  the 
eye  varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  To  break  up  the  ad- 
hesions in  a  case  of  iritis,  the  stronger  mydriatics  are  to  be  employed 
and  in  strong  solution — as  atropine  sulphate  1  to  water  50,  or  about 
10  grains  to  the  fluidounce;  daturine  sulphate  1  to  water  100,  or  about 
5  grains  to  the  fluidounce;  duboisine  sulphate  1  to  water  100,  or  about 
5  grains  to  the  fluidounce ;  hyoscyamine  sulphate  or  hydrobromide  1 
to  water  100,  or  about  5  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  The  effect  of  either 
of  these  solutions  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  using  cocaine  with 
it.  But  the  patient  should  not  be  intrusted  with  the  cocaine  solution 
for  home  use,  because  the  temporary  comfort  it  gives  in  many  cases 
leads  sometimes  to  dangerous  excess.  Either  of  the  above  solutions  is 
to  be  used  one  small  drop  in  the  eye  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  ten  min- 
utes until  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  secured,  and  then  at  such  inter- 
vals as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  such  dilatation,  and  continued 
three  times  daily  until  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  weaker  solution. 


In  making  the  mydriatic  attack  on  a  case  of  plastic  iritis,  it  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  simply  a  question  of  whether  we  can  get  enough  of  the 
mydriatic  into  the  eye  without  getting  too  much  into  the  general  circu- 
lation ;  and  to  accomplish  this  we  must  prevent  the  solution  from 
making  its  way  into  the  tear  passages,  and  so  being  absorbed  from  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  a<  well  as  from  the  conjunctiva.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  often  recommended  to  make  pressure  on  the  inner 
canthus.  But  such  pressure  is  quite  ineffective.  Even  the  placing  of 
a  little  clamp  on  each  canaliculus,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Tansley  (Tranx. 
of  the  Am.  Ophthahnoioijicol  Socicti/,  1888),  does  good  mainly  by  the 
displacement  of  the  puncta  that  it  causes.  The  most  effective  means 
is  to  so  draw  on  the  skin  of  the  lids  as  to  evert  the  puncta,  and  hold  in 
contact  with  them  a  small  pledget  of  dry  absorbent  cotton.  This  will 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  fluid  from  the  eye  into  the  lacrymal  sac,  and 
permit  us  to  apply  the  mydriatic  vigorously  to  the  cornea. 

For  paralyzing  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  solutions  of  the  same 
drugs  of  about  half  the  above-mentioned  strengths  may  be  instilled 
three  or  four  times  daily. 

Probably  a  single  efficient  instillation  of  this  kind,  or  at  most  two 
or  three,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  complete  paralysis  of  the  ac- 
commodation in  almost  every  case,  with  the  eye  in  anything  like  normal 
condition.  But  fiequently  the  instillation  must  be  intrusted  to  un- 
skilled hands,  and  so  may  produce  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  full  effect, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  active  hyperemia,  caused  by  the  mydriatic  and 
involving  the  anterior  segment  of  the  globe,  may  increase  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  complete  ciliary  paralysis ;  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  such  applications  for  some  days. 

For  simply  paralyzing  the  accommodation,  however,  our  most  valua- 
ble agent  is  homatropine,  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  the  hydro- 
bromide.  Of  this,  a  two-  or  three-per-cent.  solution,  10  or  15  grains 
to  the  fluidounce,  should  be  instilled  every  five  or  ten  minutes  until  at 
least  four  efficient  applications  have  been  made.  Used  in  this  way,  I 
have  found  it  a  perfectly  reliable  and  efficient  paralyzant  of  the  accom- 
modation, even  in  the  presence  of  high  grades  of  retinochorioidal  irri- 
tation and  general  hyperasmia  of  the  eye.  But  we  have  not  with  this 
drug  the  excess,  or  reserve  of  power  to  control  the  ciliary  muscle,  that 
is  possessed  by  the  other  mydriatics  named.  Every  instillation,  or  at 
least  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  must  be  efficient.  The  cornea  must 
have  the  chance  of  absorbing  the  solution  at  nearly  its  full  strength; 
and  for  that  reason  the  application  of  the  drug  must  be  intrusted  only 
to  skilled  hands,  usually  attended  to  by  the  surgeon  himself. 

To  bring  about  simple  dilatation  of  the  pupil  our  choice  of  the  drug 
will  be  determined  by  whether  the  dilatation  is  to  be  long  sustained  as 
a  measure  of  treatment,  or  only  temporary  as  for  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis. In  the  former  case  atropine  is  to  be  used,  in  the  latter  homat- 
ropine or  cocaine.  Atropine  or  homatropine  should  be  employed  in  a 
solution  one  tenth  the  strength  of  those  used  for  paralyzing  the  accom- 
modation, or  even  weaker  than  this.  The  atropine  to  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  pupil  contracts  again,  say  once  every  one,  two,  or  three 
days ;  the  others,  of  course,  used  only  the  once. 

Cocaine,  which  is  of  especial  value  as  a  dilator  of  the  pupil,  is  to  be 
used  in  solutions  of  the  ordinary  strength  ordinarily  employed  for  pro- 
ducing local  anajsthesia  of  the  eye,  that  is,  2  to  4  per  cent.  But  the 
instillation  must  be  made  at  least  thirty  minutes,  often  an  hour,  before 
the  dilatation  is  desired ;  the  anaesthetic  action  often  having  quite 
passed  away  before  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  becomes  noticeable,  and 
repeated  instillations  do  not  very  greatly  hasten  this  dilatation.  As  a 
paralyzant  of  accommodation  cocaine  has  very  little  power,  and  by 
itself  is  not  at  all  valuable  for  the  purpose.  But  it  can  sometimes  be 
advantageously  combined  with  homatropine.  Here  the  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  instillation,  as  in  the  case  of  iritis,  give  the  advantage  of 
local  anaesthesia,  greatly  lessened  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  pa- 
tients, and  prevention  of  the  excessive  secretion  of  tears  that  follows 
each  instillation  of  homatropine  alone,  and  by  dilution  of  the  solution 
lessens  the  intra-ocular  effects  produced,  as  well  as  an  apparent  hasten- 
ing of  absorption.  For  this  purpose  the  solution  may  be  made  with 
2  or  3  per  cent,  each  of  cocaine  and  homatropine. 

The  instillation  of  a  strong  solution  of  any  of  the  mydriatics  causes 
a  pericorneal  hyperaemia,  which,  though  not  serious,  is  sometimes 
alarming  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.    This  phenomenon  I  pointed  out 
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ill  a  impvr  uu  hoiniitr«>|iiiK\  piihlioluMl  in  the*  MnUnd  AVi/vi  for  July 
IHtii.  It  JH  oMpfciitilv  iiiiliU'  lo  uci-iif  from  tlic  iihc  of  lioiiiiitropiiii', 
bci-iiiiHc  tliJH  is  more  likflv  to  lie  iiHfii  in  Hlrim^cr  MoliitioiiH.  The  coin- 
liiniitioii  willi  ciu'iiiiic  lessens  lliis  Iciiilciicv  to  it  t'oiisidoniliii'  ('\triit. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  roliowlng  lnltlu 
if|)ii'sriils  tlu"  iiKiiliilit V  ill  till'  I'ilii'.-*  iiiimmmI,  uh  rcporlcil  to  Dr.  Waiter 
Wvniiiii,  Siirt;roii-(ii'iu'riil  of  llic  iMiiriiiclloMpitiil  Sci-vii-c,  iiiiil  piili- 
lisht'tl  in  till'  Alistriiit  of  Siiiiitiirv  itoports  for  .liilv  17tli : 
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The  Presystolic  Bruit. — Professor  I.  Cantalamessa,  of  Bologna 
(Rifonna  medica,  May  5,  1891),  says  tlie  presystolic  bruit,  which  a 
Bolognesc  professor  (Brugnoli)  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  study  (1859), 
is  still  by  some  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  mitral  stenosis.  Flint, 
however,  reported  three  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  in  each  of  which 
a  presystolic  bruit  was  distinctly  heard  as  well  as  the  diastolic,  but  in 
which  the  mitral  valves  were  found  intact  after  death.  His  explanation 
was  that  the  chordae  tendineae  of  the  mitral  valve  vibrated  owing  to  in- 
creased tension  during  the  auricular  contraction,  because  the  ventricle 
received  blood  both  from  the  aorta  and  from  the  auricle.  Kelt  thought 
that  the  murmur  was  of  aortic  origin,  due  to  the  great  difference  of 
tension  between  the  loaded  ventricle  and  the  empty  aorta  at  the  mo- 
ment of  beginning  of  systole.  But  if  so,  Cantalamessa  maintains,  the 
bruit  should  be  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  not  the  apex.  De 
Renzi  gave  as  the  cause  the  meeting  of  the  two  currents  of  blood,  one 
(abnormal)  from  the  aorta,  the  other  (normal)  from  the  auricle.  But 
this  and  Flint's  hypothesis  are,  in  Cantalamessa's  opinion,  open  to  the 
grave  objection  that  if  either  were  true  a  presystolic  bruit  ought  to  be 
very  common  in  aortic  insufficiency,  wliich  it  is  not.  Nor  is  it  heard  in 
cases  of  great  insufficiency,  but  only  in  rare  cases,  and  then  strictly 
localized  over  the  apex.  This  suggested  to  Grocco  the  following 
theory :  The  regurgitation  varying  in  amount  and  direction  according 
to  the  degree  and  seat  of  the  aortic  lesion,  if  only  one  semilunar  valve 
fail  to  act,  the  current  backward  will  be  oblique,  and  if  directed  pos- 
teriorly will  cause  the  anterior  bicuspid  valve  to  become  tense,  and 
vibrate  against  the  stream  coming  from  the  auricle,  the  brief  auricular 
systole  aiding.  Further,  if  the  backward  current  does  not  strike 
against  the  valvular  cusp,  it  will  still  impinge  against  the  ventricular 
wall,  and  in  certain  cases  be  reflected  against  the  auricular  current. 
After  reference  to  the  views  of  Dickinson,  Constantin  Paul,  and  Fen- 
wick  and  Overend,  Cantalamessa  proceeds  to  examine  why  the  first 
sound  is  strong  in  mitral  stenosis,  and  weak,  or  even  absent,  in  aortic 
regurgitation.     The  first  sound  is  normally  caused  by  (1)  the  heart 


muscle,  (2)  the  atrio-vontriciilur   vhIvch,   (3)  the   arterial   distention. 

Wliich  of  these  tlin-e  will  ex|)liiiii  by  its  alteration  the  plienoiiienii  just 
nieiitioiieii  V  ('ri'liiiiily  not  the  first,  f(jr  in  iiiitrul  stenosis  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  not  hypertrophieil ;  nor  the  liisl  factor — namely,  art<M'iiil  ilis- 
teiilion — because  in  the  same  disease  the  pulse  is  Hiiiall.  There  re- 
mains valvular  tension  as  the  eaiiHC.  Tlu?  more  suddenly  the  valves 
puss  from  extreme  rcdaxalion  lo  great  tension,  the  more  readily  will  a 
sound  lie  produced.  Now  in  aortic  inHulIieiency  the  refluent  Blrain 
tends  to  make  tense  the  valves  gradually,  ho  that  in  this  final  closure 
there  is  no  abrupt  change,  and  hcncp  the  first  sound  is  weak  or  absent ; 
but  in  mitral  stenosis,  owing  to  the  negative-  pressure  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  valves  are  at  one  time  extremely  relaxed  and  then  suddenly 
stretched,  whit'li  causes  a  short  and  shari»  first  sound.  As  regards  the 
presystolic />/v//7,  (Cantalamessa  concludes  that:  (I)  The />r«?7  heard  im- 
mediately before  the  first  sound  in  miti-al  stenosis,  in  double  mitral  dis- 
ea.-<c,  and  (occasionally)  in  aortic  insufficiency,  is  really  a  presystolic 
brni/  ;  (2)  it  is  not  pathognomonic  of  mitral  stenosis  ;  (3)  its  presence 
warrants  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  only  when  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  other  physical  signs  allows  the  exclusion  of  aortic  insufficicn(7. 
— SupjA.  to  the  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  June  6,  1891. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  wlio  purpote 
favoring  uu  with  roininiDiirtUiorut  in  rexpectfuUy  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intcmled  for  publication  under  tlie  luad  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoai/H  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  tnantmcript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ang  afjslract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  se)d  to  any  oilier  jieriodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  vihich  an  author  wishes  complied  vSiih  must  be  distincil" 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  mamiscript,  and  n 
neiv  conditions  can  be  considei-ed  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pvx 
into  tlie  type-setters''  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  (reditable  to  t/ieir  authors,  are 
not  .viitable  for  pidtlication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  mutter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  tfie  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  iidended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  jourtial,  will  be  ansu;ered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
rcspon/ient  informing  him  under  what  number  the  ans^ver  to  his  note 
is  lo  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  authors  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdeidial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  lo  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  uill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  ni- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
caiions  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  v;hich  the  perso7i 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sulistance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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Another  year  has  rolled  around,  the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  has  convened,  and,  by  the  numerous 
papers  contributed,  another  volume  is  added  to  the  society's 
Transactions.  The  failure  or  success  of  the  meetings  of 
any  medical  society  depends  largely  upon  the  industry  and 
faithfulness  of  its  officers.  A  sufficient  number  of  scientific 
papers  can  usually  be  secured  without  much  difficulty,  but 
the  animating  spirit  of  a  collective  body,  the  esprit  de  corps^ 
comes  from  harmony  of  action  of  the  executive  committee 
and  a  determination  on  their  part  to  make  the  meetings  a 
success. 

The  papers,  both  in  number  and  scientific  value,  pre- 
sented to  the  society  at  this  session  surpass  those  of  any 
previous  convention,  and  for  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  these,  together  with  the  interest  manifested  at  the 
different  meetings  of  the  session,  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  our  executive  committee,  and  especially  to  the  untiring- 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Excuse  me  from  giving  a  formal  address  which  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  honored  custom  of  most  of  the  society's 
former  presidents.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  better  occupy 
the  time  allotted  to  me  by  discussing  some  subject  of  in- 
terest to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  general  public. 

No  matter  how  unpopular  a  medical  subject  may  be,  or 
how  much  we  may  desire  to  leave  it  alone,  if  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it  is  likely  to  result  in  good  to  the  public, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  as  physicians  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  our  investigations  known. 

Credulity,  superstition,  and  at  times  chicanery  and 
fraud,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  now  known  as  hypnotism  that,  until  of 
late,  but  few  honest  and  scientific  workers  have  dared  to  in- 
\estigate  the  subject,  and  even  at  the  present  time  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  care  to  make  known  the  results 
of  their  investigations  of  hypnotism  lest  the  epithet  "  knave 
or  fool "  should  be  applied  to  them. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  with  scientific  men,  espe- 
cially with  physicians,  to  ignore  everything  that  is  unortho- 
dox, and  regard  it  as  unworthy  of  thought  or  investigation. 
There  seems  to  be  a  grain  of  truth  for  the  foundation  of 
every  "  pathy  "  or  "  ism,"  no  matter  how  much  the  truth  is 
distorted  or  perverted  in  the  superstructure,  or  how  absurd 
and  preposterous  become  the  contentions  of  its  fanatic  and 
ignorant  followers. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  ancient  history  gives 
us  any  record,  hypnotism,  though  called  by  different  names, 
has  been  recognized.     In  Egypt  it  was  employed  in  healing 
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the  sick  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  influence  which  produced  the  phe- 
nomena was  thought  by  Maxwell  to  be  due  to  the  vital 
spirit ;  by  Santanelli,  of  Italy,  it  was  attributed  to  a  radiat- 
ing atmosphere  which,  he  supposed,  was  possessed  by  every 
material  object ;  and  later,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Mes- 
mer  termed  it  the  universal  fluid,  which  he  afterward  called 
animal  magnetism.  It  is  just  to  Santanelli  to  say  that  he 
recognized  the  great  influence  of  the  imagination. 

The  Abbe  Faria  went  from  India  to  Paris  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Mesmer,  and  in  1814  and  1815  was  the 
first  to  show  by  experiment  that  the  sleep-like  state  was 
not  due  to  any  force  from  without  the  subject,  but  that  it 
was  a  purely  subjective  condition  and  entirely  free  from 
any  mysterious  influence  exerted  by  the  hypnotizer. 

Following  Faria,  Bertrand  and  Noixet  did  much  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  notwith- 
standing magnetism  and  mysticism  seemed  to  dominate  the 
minds  of  most  persons  then  engaged  in  investigating  hyp- 
notism. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  numerous  conscientious  observers  endeavored  to 
solve  the  problem  of  hypnotism,  or  mesmerism,  as  it  was 
then  called,  but  the  general  belief  in  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  mesmerism  and  a  mysterious  power  repelled  most 
scientific  workers,  whose  attention  at  this  time  was  attracted 
by  the  rise  of  the  exact  natural  sciences,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  were  left  for  the  most 
part  to  the  unscientific,  the  ignorant,  and  often  to  the  un- 
principled pretender,  who  deluded  and  mystified  the  people 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Among  those  who  were  endeavoring 
scientifically  to  investigate  the  subject  at  this  time  may  be 
mentioned  Du  Potet,  Most,  Fischer,  and  Hirschel.  In 
1841,  Dr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  England,  began  to  study 
the  experiments  of  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  La  Fon- 
taine. Braid,  like  Faria,  soon  found  that  the  phenomena 
were  of  a  subjective  nature  and  devoid  of  any  mysterious 
force.  He  noticed  that  by  carefully  and  intently  fixing  the 
eyes  on  an  object,  a  condition  similar  to  sleep  was  induced. 
He  was  the  first  to  apply  to  it  the  name  hypnotism,  al- 
though a  somewhat  similar  term  had  been  used  by  Henin 
de  Cuvillers.  Several  surgeons  are  said  to  have  success- 
fully employed  hypnotism  in  surgical  operations. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  the  physiologist,  Laycock,  James 
Simpson,  and  Mayo,  all  gave  their  powerful  influence  in 
confirmation  of  many  of  the  results  alleged  for  hypnotism, 
but  the  subject  became  unpopular.  Unprincipled  men 
paraded  it  in  public,  using  the  most  glaring  deceptions  and 
making  for  it  the  most  preposterous  assertions  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  Hypnotism  did  not  receive  general  recognition  in 
England  nor  was  it  extensively  investigated,  and  shortly 
after  the  experiments  of  Braid  it  was  pretty  generally  ig- 
nored or  forgotten  by  most  of  the  scientific  English  physi- 
cians. 

Hypnotism  had  a  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  its 
existence  for  nearly  forty  years  from  1841  to  1878.  It  is 
true  that  Grimes  performed  hypnotic  experiments  similar  to 
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those  of  Hniid,  under  \\w  name  of  ele('tro-i)i(»loiry,  in  the 
United  States  shortly  after  ls||,  Iml  lie  allraeted  little  at- 
tention for  t lie  siibjeet,  ex<'e|>l  in  New  Orleans,  wlicrr  lie 
had  tjuite  a  fullnw  iii<r  for  a  wliilc. 

riie  inimorlal  Umea,  of  I'aris,  hecnine  iiiferestc(l  in  the 
ex|>eriinents  perfornn-d  hy  Azani,  who  made  known  the  re- 
sults of  Mraid's  discoveries  in  lionh-aux  in  |Hr)!».  Hroea 
diseussed  the  siihjei't  hefori'  the  Aea<lemie  des  seiences. 
M(»ll  states  that  hypnotism  was  employed  ahout  this  time 
to  perform  sev«'ral  painless  operations,  and  that  Vel|ieau, 
Kollin,  and  (Juerineau  made  experiinents.  lie  seems  to 
attriliute  the  stillhirth  of  liypnotism  in  surf^cry  at  this  time 
to  l>emar(piay  and  (iiraud  Te\don,  Berend  of  lierlin,  IMn- 
eus  of  (ilo/.an,  and  lleyfelder  of  St.  I'etershnri^,  who 
showed  the  slij^ht  value  of  liypnotism  in  surj^erv. 

Neither  Li^beault's  hook,  published  in  IHOli,  notwith- 
standinyf  its  author  afterward  heeanie  the  founder  of  the 
therapeutics  of  sujjijestion,  nor  the  interest ijijij  and  curious 
experiments  of  Czermak  on  hypnotism  in  animals,  jiuhlished 
in  1872,  nor  the  statements  of  Charles  Kiehet,  of  Paris 
(187o),  excited  much  interest  in  the  subject.  Not  even  the 
towerinjr  influence  of  Charcot's  name  was  sufficient  to  at- 
tract p^eneral  attention  to  hypnotism.  He  beofan  liis  public 
class  exhibition  of  it  in  1878. 

It  was  only  when  the  school  of  Charcot,  which  main- 
tains that  for  the  production  of  hypnotism  a  physical  rather 
than  a  psychical  impression  is  necessary,  and  the  school  of 
Nancy  (led  by  Bernheim),  which  contends  tliat  hypnotism  is 
a  condition  induced  by  a  psychical  process,  began  to  dispute 
the  theory  and  contentions  of  each  other  that  a  general  and 
intelligent  interest  was  awakened  among  scientific  physicians 
in  the  subject  of  hypnotism.  The  contest  between  the 
schools  of  Nancy  and  Charcot  began  in  1884,  but  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  the  school  of  Nancy  steadily 
gaining  on  that  of  Charcot.  The  former  has  done  more 
than  the  latter  to  attract  to  the  study  of  the  subject  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  investigators.  To  the  school  of 
Nancy  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  and  the  influence  of  its 
teachings  has  caused  the  subject  to  be  studied  from  three 
distinct  standpoints — the  psychological,  the  therapeutical, 
and  the  medico-legal  or  forensic. 

At  the  present  day  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world  has  a  number  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  medical 
profession  devoting  considerable  time  to  investigating  hyp- 
notism. Whether  the  subject  deserves  the  importance  it 
has  received  during  the  last  few  years  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  one  thing  is  certain — the  more  the  subject  is  scientifically 
investigated,  the  less  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  will  be 
inclined  to  meddle  with  it. 

In  England  and  America  the  subject  has  never  received 
the  attention  its  importance  seems  to  deserve,  although  even 
in  these  countries  the  writers  on  hypnotism  are  quite  nu- 
merous. Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  these  seem  to 
have  been  biased.  Some  have  been  carried  away  by  en- 
thusiasm at  the  success  of  their  experiments,  while  others, 
failing  in  inducing  hypnosis  or  in  attaining  the  carrying 
out  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  have  condemned  the  subject 


entirely,  an<l   accused   tlie  successful   liypnotists  of  iinposi- 
ti<»n  or  fraud. 

It  is  rarely  that  reliable  results  are  obtained  by  the 
credulous  <'nthusiast  or  by  the  blinded  skeptic  in  any  de- 
partment rcipiiring  careful  and  scientific  investigation  ;  and 
in  the  study  of  hypnotism,  in  which  the  investigator  may 
be  subjected  to  so  much  intent i<iiial  and  unintentional  fraud 
an<l  iiiipoNition,  and  where  so  much  chaff  is  to  be  winnowed 
from  the  wheat,  only  the  painstaking  and  unbiased  hy|»no- 
tist  can  hope  to  dedu<'e  conilusions  that  will  stan<l  the  test 
of  sidisct|ii(iil  investigators. 

I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  express  any  very  firm  con- 
victions regarding  the  importance  of  hypnotism  in  medi- 
cine, but,  becau.se  the  subject  is  now  receiving  greater  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  scientific  investigators  tlian  at  any 
previ»»u8  time,  and  because  great  merits  are  alleged  for  it 
by  conscientious  physicrians  who  believe  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  .school  of  Nancy  have  deprived  it  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  its  supposed  danger,  it  seems  to  me  oppor- 
tune for  the  society  to  examine  and  discuss  the  subject, 
and,  it  may  be,  io  report  on  it  at  some  subsequent  con- 
vention. 

In  this  pajier  I  shall  not  attempt  to  di.scuss  the  impor- 
tance of  hypnotism  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  psychology, 
but  will  speak  of  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent  and  as  a  possible 
factor  in  medico-legal  medicine. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  the  investigation  of 
hypn()tism.  I  can  not  refer  to  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
experiments,  as  may,  perhaps,  such  experimenters  as  Bern- 
heim,  Li6beault,  Charcot,  Richet,  Moll,  and  others.  My  ex- 
perience is  limited  to  about  two  hundred  experiments.  In 
1882  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  of  hypnotism.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Professor  H.  C.  Wood,  Professor 
Charles  K.  Mills,  Professor  Henry  Leffmann,  Dr.  O'Hara, 
and  myself.  We  began  our  work  by  experimenting  on  some 
of  the  lower  animals — such  as  geese,  turkeys,  chickens,  and 
ducks.  We  found  them  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  hypno- 
tizable,  but  none  of  us  were  able  to  hypnotize  a  guinea-hen. 
Several  of  us  individually  hypnotized  both  men  and  women. 
We  all  at  that  time  practiced  the  Charcot  method  for  in- 
ducing the  hypnotic  state,  and,  as  nearly  all  our  subjects 
were  nervous  or  hysterical,  the  results  were  not  very  satis-  * 
factory.  The  patients  seemed  to  become  more  nervous  and  \ 
hysterical  after  being  repeatedly  hypnotized.  About  that 
time  considerable  reaction  against  hypnotic  experiments,  as  I 
practiced  by  Charcot,  sprang  up  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Catholic  clergy,  of  Italy  especially,  were  loud 
in  denouncing  hypnotism.  It  was  said  to  weaken  the  will 
and  demoralize  the  subject  who  submitted  to  repeated  hyp- 
notization.  Hypnotism  was  not  considered  by  us  of  suflS- 
cient  importance  to  pursue  our  investigations  against  the 
clamor  raised  in  Europe  against  it.  Besides,  most  of  us 
were  lukewarm  in  the  work,  because  we  felt  the  subject  w  as 
of  little  importance.     The  committee  never  reported. 

I  at  that  time  began  investigating  hypnotism  as  a  skep- 
tic, but  had  not  worked  long  before  I  was  convinced  that 
there  was  something  in  it ;  but  I  never  was  prepared  to  ac- 
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cept  the  extravagant  statements  made  for  it  by  several  con- 
scientious physicians. 

After  the  teachings  of  the  school  of  Nancy  became  gen- 
erally known,  and  especially  after  the  contest  arose  between 
this  school  and  the  one  of  which  Charcot  is  the  recognized 
founder,  I  began  a  more  careful  study  of  tlie  subject.  As 
hypnotism,  as  taught  by  the  school  of  Nancy,  seemed  so 
simple  and  so  free  from  danger,  I  again  began  investigating 
it,  with,  I  must  confess,  but  little  faith  in  many  things 
alleged  for  it.  I  have  endeavored  not  to  be  a  disciple  or 
an  opponent  of  hypnotism,  but  to  investigate  the  subject 
from  an  unbiased  and  scientific  point  of  view. 

Inducing  Hypnoais. — There  are  several  methods  by 
which  hypnotic  sleep  may  be  induced.  I  shall  only  briefly 
refer  to  the  principal  ones,  and  describe  more  in  detail  the 
one  which  I  have  found  attended  with  least  nervous  dis- 
turbance to  the  subject  hypnotized.  I  have  found  it  of  ad- 
vantage to  my  patients  to  avoid,  during  the  induction  of 
the"  hypnosis,  as  well  as  during  the  hypnotic  state,  every- 
thing that  tends  to  excite  or  increase  the  nervous  tension  of 
the  patient.  Hypnosis  may  be  induced  by  requesting  the 
patient  to  fix  his  eyes  intently  on  some  bright  object — such 
as  a  button  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  and  above  the  head, 
a  spot  on  the  ceiling,  or  revolving  mirrors — until  the  eyes 
tire  and  close  from  fatigue,  when  the  hypnotic  condition 
may  be  completed  by  passes,  from  above  downward,  con- 
tinued for  a  few  minutes.  Professor  Charcot  employs  at 
times,  especially  for  the  hysterical,  a  sudden  flash  of  an 
electric  light,  the  noise  of  a  loud-sounding  gong,  or  a  stern 
command  to  go  to  sleep.  Others  use  a  species  of  fascina- 
tion by  requesting  the  subject  to  look  the  hypnotist  fixedly 
in  the  eyes  until  suggested  movements  are  made  or  spoken 
commands  performed.  Some  employ  passes,  with  or  with- 
out, suggestion,  and  accomplish  the  same  object.  A  com- 
bination of  these  methods  is  said  to  be  employed  by  some 
hypnotists  with  advantage.  After  trying  most  of  the  meth- 
ods referred  to,  I  have  abandoned  them,  except  in  special 
cases,  for  the  following  : 

I  first  explain  to  the  patient  that  hypnosis,  as  I  practice 
it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  condition  into  which  the  patient 
voluntarily  places  himself  by  allowing  his  mind  to  follow 
my  suggestions  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought. 
That  I  have  not  and  never  shall  have  any  power  to  put  him 
to  sleep  without  his  consent  and  desire.  That,  after  I  get 
him  to  sleep,  I  can  make  suggestions  which  he  will  carry 
out  in  his  noimal  state  without  thought  or  voluntary  effort 
on  his  part,  and  by  this  means  I  shall  to  a  great  extent  be 
able  to  keep  his  mind  off  himself  or  his  ailments.  After 
the  patient  has  comprehended  what  I  desire,  he  is  placed 
in  a  comfortable  posture,  either  sitting  or  reclining,  pref- 
erably in  the  former,  when  I  request  him  to  close  his 
eyes  and  think  of  sleep  as  I  suggest  the  phenomena  to 
him,  telling  him  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  his  hands  and 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  sleeping  except  as  I  sug- 
gest it.  I  endeavor  in  every  case  to  free  the  patient's  mind 
of  any  thought  of  the  mysterious.  I  now  request  him  to 
think  of  sleep,  of  going  to  sleep,  and  repeat :  Your  eyelids 
are  getting  heavy  ;  you  begin  to  feel  drowsy  ;  your  head  is 
full ;  you  are  more  inclined  to  sleep  ;  your  eyelids  are  getting 


heavier ;  you  are  feeling  more  and  more  drowsy ;  your  arms 
l)egin  to  feel  numb,  sleepy,  heavy,  and  powerless;  a  sleepy 
sensation  is  coming  over  your  entire  body  and  legs ;  your 
eyelids  are  now  decidedly  heavy,  and  you  are  going  fast  to 
sleep ;  but  it  is  a  quiet,  soothing  sleep,  and  you  are  going 
to  know  and  remember  everything  that  I  say  to  you ;  you 
will  not  lose  consciousness  ;  now  you  are  fast  asleep  and  can 
not  open  your  eyes.  If  the  patient  does  not  succeed  in 
opening  his  eyes  after  I  request  him  to  do  so,  I  begin  to 
make  the  necessary  therapeutic  suggestions  regarding  his 
ailment.  In  about  one  third  of  my  efforts  to  induce  sleep 
I  succeed  at  the  first  attempt,  and  in  many  others  success 
is  not  attained  until  several  ])rolonged  efforts  are  made. 

To  illustrate,  I  will  perform  a  few  experiments  before 
you. 

Case  I. — I  ask  C.  A.  to  take  a  seat  in  an  easy  chair  be- 
fore me.  I  say  to  him :  I  want  you  to  think  of  sleep,  to 
think  of  nothing  but  sleep,  to  think  of  going  to  sleep ;  that 
your  eyelids  are  heavy  [his  eyelids  close]  ;  your  arms  are 
getting  dull  and  heavy  ;  a  dull,  heavy,  sleepy  feeling  is  pass- 
ing over  your  body  and  legs.  Your  eyelids  are  getting 
heavier  and  heavier,  your  arms  are  getting  heavier,  your 
legs  are  getting  heavier,  you  feel  yourself  gradually  going 
to  sleep.  Now  be  careful  to  think  of  just  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  you,  of  going  to  sleep  as  I  suggest.  Imagine 
you  feel  sensations  as  I  suggest  them.  A  sleepy  sensation 
is  passing  over  you ;  you  feel  yourself  growing  sleepier  ; 
your  eyelids  are  now  very  heavy  and  you  can  not  open 
them.  [The  patient  now  tried  to  open  his  eyes  and  failed.] 
Now  I  say  :  You  are  fast  asleep  and  can  not  wake  up  until  I 
tell  you  ;  fast  asleep,  fast  asleep.  You  can  not  undei'stand 
anything  that  I  say  to  any  one  else.  You  can  understand 
everything  I  say  to  you,  but  nothing  that  I  say  to  the  so- 
ciety. [I  have  brought  this  patient  before  you,  intending 
to  have  a  dentist  draw  the  roots  of  a  tooth.  I  have  never 
tried  this  experiment  with  any  one,  and  I  desire  to  test  him 
before  you  to  see  whether  sensation  is  completely  lost.  You 
see  that  I  can  prick  his  hands  or  his  gums  without  eliciting 
any  response.] 

Now  I  say  to  him :  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  feel  any 
pain.  [The  dentist  was  called  and  asked  to  extract  the 
tooth,  which  he  did  after  a  prolonged  effort,  without  any 
apparent  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  bleed- 
ing was  quite  free,  and  he  was  told  to  spit  out  the  blood. 
This  he  did  as  when  in  a  normal  condition.  He  moaned  as 
one  undergoing  a  surgical  oi)eration  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  anaesthetic.]  I  now  tell  him  he  can  not  have 
any  pain  when  he  wakes  up ;  he  will  not  know  that  the 
tooth  has  been  drawn;  that  when  he  wakes  up  he  will  find 
on  the  table  half  a  glass  of  a  delicious  liquid  (milk  of  asa- 
f  oetida) ;  this  he  will  drink  and  not  remember  that  he  drank 
it,  or  that  any  one  ever  told  him  to  drink  it.  [He  was  now 
awakened  by  gently  blowing  in  his  face  and  bidding  him 
to  awake.  He  spits  blood  from  his  mouth,  and  expi-esses 
surprise  that  his  mouth  is  bleeding.]  I  tell  him  he  has  been 
loaning  back  and  j)erhaps  the  blood  comes  from  his  nose, 
and  ask  him  if  he  does  not  occasionally  have  nose-bleed, 
to  which  he  answers  in  the  afiirmative.  He  says  he  has  no 
pain,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  extracted  tooth.     He 
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was  now  told  to  retire.  He  rises  iind  starts  out  of  the 
room,  luit  wluMi  he  is  ojiposite  the  taiile  he  stops  and  licsi- 
tates  for  a  nioineiit,  and  tiien  takes  the  ^lass  and  drinks  its 
eonteiits  with  »|>|iari'nl  relish.  ()naskin;;  hiin  if  it  is  ;^ood, 
he  answers  tliiit  it  is  very  nice.  |  As  lie  left  tiic  room  iin- 
mediatelv  afterward,  it  was  impossilile  tt)  ascertain  whether 
he  rememixTed  h:i\ini;  diiink  the  liipiiil,  i)Ul,  so  far  as  could 
be  jmlifcd,  lie  did  not  rcaii/,c  tli;it  lie  was  drinkini,'  milk  of 
a.saf(etida,  or  that  his  tooth  had  heeii  drawn.] 

Cask  11. — .1.  1^  now  takes  the  chair,  lie  is  a  man 
Hhout  forty  years  of  ajje,  and  has  l>ccn  under  my  care  at 
the  (N)untv  Hospital  for  some  months,  lie  is  of  I'oreiirn 
hirth  (Swedish),  and  he  hy])notizes  (piite  readily,  lie  has 
no  knowledge  t)f  mv  object  in  brin<;iiij^  him  before  the  so- 
ciety. I  now  ask  him  to  <>;et  in  a  comfortable  posture  and 
think  of  slce|i,  to  think  of  Ljointr  to  sleep,  and  tiiink  of  tiie 
phenomena  of  sleep,  as  I  suiifi^e.st  them,  [^'our  eyelids  arc 
ijettinii;  heavy,  your  head  full ;  a  heavy,  dull,  lanji^uid  sen.sa- 
tion  is  comini;  over  your  arms,  body,  and  lejjs.  Your  eye- 
lids are  i^ettinu;  very  heavy  and  they  close  at  on(;e.  You 
are  now  j^oinj;  to  sleep ;  a  sleepy  sensation  is  passing  all 
over  you ;  your  eyelids  are  now  so  heavy  you  can  not  open 
them.  (He  endeavored  to  open  his  eyelids  but  failed.) 
You  are  ffist  asleep  and  can  not  wake  until  I  tell  you. 
Your  sleep  is  goina;  to  be  refreshing  ;  nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  it,  and  no  one  shall  ever  be  able  to  hypnotize 
you  without  my  permission.]  I  ask  him  to  put  out  his 
tongue.  This  he  does  quite  readily.  Then  1  say  to  him. 
You  can  not  retract  it,  and  he  endeavors  in  vain  to  get  his 
tongue  back  into  his  mouth.  When  I  say  to  him,  You  can 
not  keep  it  out,  it  readily  recedes  into  his  mouth.  I  say  to 
him  he  can  not  keep  his  left  hand  down.  [He  grasps  the 
chair  with  his  hand  and  endeavors  to  hold  it.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  and  hand  begin  to  jerk,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes his  grasp  on  the  chair  is  loosened,  and  now  his  arm 
rises  against  the  decided  effort  to  prevent  it.]  After  the 
arm  has  been  held  up  for  a  short  time  I  say  to  him  that  it 
has  got  to  fall,  that  he  must  use  all  his  effort  to  prevent  it. 
[Strong  effort  is  put  forth  ;  the  arm  rises,  and  immediately 
the  muscles  commence  to  relax  and  the  arm  falls  in  a  few 
seconds.]  I  have  brought  an  unbroken  pack  of  blank  vis- 
iting cards.  I  will  ask  any  one  of  the  audience  to  select 
four  which  are  exactly  alike  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  Now  I 
take  one  of  them  and  cause  the  subject  to  see  my  picture 
on  it.  I  ask  him  if  he  will  know  the  picture  if  he  sees  it 
again.  After  looking  at  it  for  a  few  seconds  he  sees  my 
picture  and  thinks  he  will  recognize  it  if  he  sees  it  again. 
I  now*  give  the  card  back  to  Dr.  Parkhill  and  ask  him  to 
arrange  them  in  any  order  he  pleases  so  that  he  keeps  the 
right  side  of  the  card  up,  and  the  side  on  which  the  patient 
saw  my  picture  in  front.  This  is  done,  and  the  subject  is 
requested  to  select  the  card  which  has  my  picture  on  it. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  points  to  the  right  card. 
I  now  say  to  him  that  when  he  wakes  he  will  find  on  a  cer- 
tain table  in  the  room  a  glass  half  full  of  a  delicious  drink 
(milk  of  asafoetida),  and  under  the  glass  a  blank  card,  and 
that  in  five  minutes  after  he  will  drink  the  contents  of  the 
glass,  smacking  his  lips  three  times,  and  say  "  Oh,  how 
ffood  I "  and  will  write  his  name  on  the  card  and  hand  it  to 


Dr.  .lohiiHon.  (Dr.  .I<duison  was  somewliere  in  tlie  room  at 
the  tinu',  but  was  nowliere  near  the  subject  or  myself.] 
On  being  awakened  he  starts  for  the  door  of  the  room, 
goes  a  few  stepH,  turns  around,  ami  begins  to  look  U>t 
something.  lie  sees  the  ghwH  on  the  table  [there  are  si  \ 
eral  tables  in  the  room];  he  takes  the  glass  and  empties  its 
contents  and  smacks  his  lips  two  or  three  times,  but  says 
nothing  so  far  as  I  can  hear.  .\  tiotlier  ghiHS  was  on  the  table 
near  bv  the  one  that  he  had  emptied.  'I'his  he  seized  and 
drank  its  contents,  which  was  water.  He  now  stood  a  few 
seconds  uncertain  what  to  do.  Upon  exan)ini!ig  the  table, 
he  found  a  blaid<  card,  and,  finding  a  pencil,  he  wrote  his 
nanu'  on  the  card.  ;\fter  doing  this  he  began  to  look 
artiund  the  room.  I  asked  him  what  he  wished.  He  n!j)lied 
tli;it  he  wanted  to  see  Dr.  .Johnson,  and  wished  to  know  if 
he  was  in  th(!  room.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  and  ] 
called  to  him.  He  saw  the  doctor  about  forty  feet  away. 
He  started  for  him,  card  in  hand.  On  meeting  him,  he 
started  with  the  doctor  to  the  door,  about  seventy-five  f<  ■  t 
distant.  On  reaching  the  door  he  said  to  him,  "Oh,  hen- 
is  something  for  yt>u,"  and  handed  him  the  card.  I  after- 
ward inquired  of  him  if  he  had  drank  anything  while  In 
was  in  the  room,  or  if  any  one  had  told  him  to  drink  any 
thing,  or  if  he  had  written  his  name  anywhere.  To  ;ill 
these  questions  he  gave  a  positively  negative  reply. 

I  always  insist,  if  the  patient  is  a  female,  that  a  third 
party  be  present  and  remain  throughout  the  stance,  an  I 
when  the  patient  is  a  male,  unless  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  have  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his 
character,  I  also  insist,  in  every  instance,  upon  a  third  party 
being  present  throughout  each  seance.  Why  I  do  this  will 
be  made  ai)parent  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  po.ssible 
dangers  and  medico-legal  relations  of  hypnotism.  Duriiii; 
the  period  of  hypnosis  I  say  that  nothing  but  good  can 
arise  from  the  sleep ;  that  he  will  be  less  nervous  and 
rested ;  that  no  one  except  his  physician  shall  ever  be  able 
to  put  him  to  sleep,  and  he  only  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party;  that  he  shall  never  be  put  to  sleep  against  his  will 
and  desire ;  that  he  will  find  it  easier  to  go  to  sleep  each 
time  until  his  trouble  is  removed,  when  he  will  be  more 
and  more  disinclined  to  sleep.  To  awaken  the  patient  I 
simply,  either  with  or  without  gently  blowing  in  the  fai  r. 
bid  him  awake. 

After  one  or  more  successful  experiments  I  tell  the  pa- 
tient that  I  am  going  to  induce  a  deeper  sleep,  if  such  a  con- 
dition is  desired.  I  endeavor  never  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confidence  of  my  patient,  and,  after  I  have  assured  him 
that  he  will  be  perfectly  conscious  and  remember  every- 
thing that  is  said,  I  do  not  prevent  this  without  first  in- 
forming him,  and  not  then  if  he  objects. 

For  a  person  to  make  a  successful  hypnotist  he  must 
be  positive  in  his  manner  and  assertions  and  capable  of  in- 
spiring confidence  in  his  patient. 

A  person  is  not  in  a  good  condition  to  be  hypnotized 
unless  his  mind  is  free  from  care,  worry,  and  excitement. 
His  body  should  be  in  a  thoroughly  comfortable  posture 
throughout  the  seance.  Patients  have  come  to  me  in  an 
excited  and  worried  state  after  I  had  repeatedly  hypnotized 
them,  and  I  have  endeavored  long  and  patiently  to  hyp- 
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notize  them,  but  have  signally  failed.  They  would  say 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  minds  on  sleep  or  my 
suggestions. 

Who  are  Hypnotizable  ? — Some  persons  are  apparently 
incapable  of  being  hypnotized,  but  one  who  can  not  be 
hypnotized  by  one  person  may  readily  yield  to  the  hy{)notic 
suggestions  of  another.  Several  hypnotists  of  extensive 
experience  assert  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
persons  are  hypnotizable.  In  this  country  the  foreign  ele- 
ment of  our  population  are  more  susceptible  to  hypnotism 
than  the  native-born  American.  When  the  methods  of  the 
school  of  Nancy  are  followed  in  inducing  hypnotism,  the 
more  nervous  and  hysterical  a  person  is,  the  more  difficult 
is  he  to  hypnotize.  According  to  my  experience,  men  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  hypnotic  influence  than  wom- 
en. I  have  found  experiments  much  less  satisfactory  in 
women  than  in  men. 

Ignorance  and  education  of  themselves  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  induction  of  hypnosis,  but  it  is  often  found 
almost  impossible  to  hypnotize  the  busy  and  overworked 
professional  man,  not  because  he  is  educated,  but  because 
he  is  unable  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  suggestions,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  induce  hypnosis  by  the  suggestive  method.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  hypnotize  an  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious person,  not  because  of  his  ignorance,  but  because  his 
mind  is  distracted  by  superstitious  fears  of  hypnotism. 
The  persons  who  have  been  trained  to  implicit  and  unquali- 
fied obedience  in  obeying  commands  are  the  ones  who  are 
the  most  readily  hypnotized.  Soldiers  who  have  spent 
years  in  active  service  most  readily  yield  to  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  person  of  this  class 
whom  I  have  tried  to  hypnotize  who  has  not  readily  yielded 
himself  to  the  influence  at  the  first  attempt.  Sailors  are 
said  to  be  easily  hypnotized.  This  seems  reasonable,  al- 
though I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  verify  the  state- 
ment. I  believe  any  one  who  can  concentrate  his  mind  on 
suggested  trains  of  thought  relating  to  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  sleep  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  is 
capable  of  being  hypnotized.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
for  many  to  become  hypnotizable  is  a  matter  of  training  the 
mind  to  follow  suggested  thoughts.  One  person  will  do  it 
at  the  first  attempt,  a  second  after  two  or  three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  a  third  may  not  succeed  until  after  daily  at- 
tempts extending  over  several  weeks,  while  a  fourth  may 
never  succeed  because  the  power  of  mental  concentration 
on  one  subject  suggested  by  another  to  the  exclusion  for 
the  time  being  of  every  other  thought  is  wanting. 

It  is  impracticable  for  me  at  this  reading  to  attempt  to 
!  discuss  the  different  degrees  of  the  hypnotic  condition.    The 
works  of  Moll  and  Felkin  on  hypnotism  are  sufficiently  full 
on  this  point.     It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  hypnosis  may 
i  vary  from  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  normal  condition, 
'  in  which  the  subject  may  be  apparently  conscious  of  every- 
thing that  is  said  or  done,  to  deep  sleep,  almost  amounting 
to  stupor,  in  which  the  person  is  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings for  the  time  being. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  hypnotic  state. 


Much  has  been  written  about  it  and  various  theories  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  phenomena.  In  my  experiments  with 
hypnotism  I  have  limited  myself  largely  to  its  use  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  and  have  only  occasionally  investigated  the 
psychical  condition  of  the  subject  under  the  influence  of 
hypnosis.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  person  allows  him- 
self to  go  to  sleep  by  suggestion  he  voluntarily  gives  up  his 
will  power  over  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  places  his 
mind  in  a  suggestive  state  to  follow,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  suggestions  made  by  the  hypnotist.  One  mental 
state  is  replaced  by  another,  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the 
individual  are  replaced  by  those  suggested  by  the  hypnotist. 
Suggestions  often  repeated  and  strongly  impressed  upon  one 
(luring  several  hypnotic  states,  apparently,  after  a  time,  be- 
come so  fixed  upon  the  mind  of  the  subject  as  to  form  a 
part  of  his  thoughts,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  influ- 
ence his  actions ;  hence  past  hypnotic  suggestions  are  fre- 
quently as  faithfully  carried  out  as  those  followed  during 
hypnosis.  For  one  to  be  hypnotized  he  must  voluntarily 
place  himself  in  a  passive  condition  and  try  to  be  thought- 
less— a  very  difficult  thing  to  do — or  voluntarily  and  invol- 
untarily think  of  a  train  of  thought  suggested  by  another. 
When  this  train  of  thought  consists  of  the  phenomena  of 
sleep  as  they  occur  in  natural  sleep,  hypnosis  very  readily 
follows.  The  subject  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  places  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  hypnotist.  After  hypnosis  is  in- 
duced he  is  a  passive  agent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  who  has  induced  the  hypnotic  condition — a 
state  of  mind  most  favorable  for  mental  impressions  to  be 
made,  because  there  are  no  extraneous  thoughts  to  distract 
the  attention.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  expectancy  in 
the  induction  of  hypnosis,  but  following  hypnotic  and  post- 
hypnotic suggestions  depend  upon  the  mental  impression 
made  by  the  hypnotist  upon  the  mind  of  the  subject  during 
the  period  of  hypnosis.  All  the  good  or  evil  that  has  or 
may  come  from  hypnotism  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  by  well- 
authenticated  cases  the  influence  the  mind  has  upon  the 
body.  In  1862  Mr.  Woodhouse  Braine  was  called  upon  to 
give  chloroform  to  a  nervous,  hysterical  girl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  two  tumors  removed  from  the  scalj).  In  or- 
der to  accustom  her  to  breathing  through  the  inhaler  before 
giving  her  chloroform,  he  placed  it  over  her  face  and  she  at 
once  began  to  breathe  rapidly  through  it.  In  half  a  minute 
she  said  :  "  Oh,  I  feel  it,  I  feel  I  am  going  off."  Imme- 
diately after  she  was  found  to  be  insensible  to  pinching 
and  her  muscles  were  flaccid.  Both  tumors  were  removed 
without  her  having  taken  a  drop  of  chloroform,  and  after 
the  operation  she  declared  she  had  not  felt  a  particle  of 
pain.  The  doctor  very  facetiously  adds :  "  To  the  time  she 
left  the  hospital  she  firmly  believed  in  the  potency  of  the 
anaesthetic  which  had  been  administered  "  [Influence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body.,  Tuke).  The  same  author  mentions 
many  other  instances  in  which  some  of  the  special  senses  or 
various  organs  of  the  body  were  influenced  to  a  wonderful 
degree  by  mental  impression  ;  but  I  will  relate  but  one  more, 
giving  it  in  his  own  words  : 

"  In  illustration  of  the  influence  of  fear  or  apprehension 
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upon  till'  vasfulnr  systi'iii,  1  sliall  first  ;fivf  tin-  followiiij;  «^x- 
aiiiplc,  till-  ''list'  of  a  hiuflily  intt'lliifciit  buly  wi-ll  known  to 
uiVMfir.  Alllionjfli  tlu'  fjnotiKn  Ii.hI  for  its  olijccl  anotliiT 
person,  it  imnt'  the  less  aiMcil  upon  licr  own  Mystcni  : 

"  One  (lav  slic  was  walkiiiir  past  a  pnMir  in^litiitinn  and 
ohsiTVi'tl  a  thild.  in  wlioni  sla-  was  particularly  intmstcd, 
coinintj  out  lliroULtli  im  ii'oii  yate.  She  saw  tlial  lie  It-t  j^o 
tlu>  ""ate  after  openinLT  it  and  that  it  sfcnu-d  likily  |o  close 
upon  liim.antl  coiicNkUmI  that  it  woidd  do  so  witlisucji  forco 
as  to  crush  his  aid^lc  ;  however,  tliis  did  not  hajipen.  *  It 
was  iinpossiltK',"  she  says,  '  Ky  word  or  ad  to  1m'  ipiick 
enouii'h  to  meet  the  supposed  emergency  ;  anil,  in  fact,  I 
found  1  could  not  inovo,  for  such  intense  pain  came  on  in 
the  ankle  correspondiuii  to  the  oiii'  which  I  thou<i^ht  the 
boy  would  have  injured,  that  1  could  only  put  my  hand  on 
it  to  lessen  its  extreme  paiufulness.  1  aiu  sure  I  did  not 
move  so  as  to  strain  or  sprain  it.  The  walk  iiome — the  dis- 
tance of  alu>ut  a  (piarter  of  a  mile — was  very  laborious,  and, 
in  takinii"  otT  mv  stockinn-,  I  found  a  circle  around  the  ankle, 
as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  red-currant  juice,  with  a  lar<^e 
spot  of  the  same  on  the  outer  part.  I)y  mornini,^  the  whole 
foot  was  inrtamcd,  and  1  was  a  prisoner  to  my  bed  for  many 
days.'  " 

It  would  be  easy  to  relate  case  after  case  showiuL;'  the 
effect  of  mental  impression,  or  the  inHuence  of  the  mind 
upon  tlie  body,  for  medical  literature  is  full  of  them,  and 
from  our  ow  n  experience  we  each  can  recall  many  exami)les, 
but  a  sulHcient  number  has  been  given  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Of  late  years  the  so-called  Christian  scientists,  the  faith 
healers,  and  the  psycho-physicians  have  sprung  up  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  States,  professing  wonderful  power  in 
healing  the  sick.  What  are  these  but  pseudo-hypnotizers  ? 
Not  hypnotists,  for  these  perform  experiments  for  scientific 
purposes.  When  we  investigate  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  these  various  wonder  performers,  we  find  that  they  un- 
consciously and  unknowingly  hypnotize  their  patients.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  a  subject  to  be  asleep,  or  even  have  his 
eyes  closed,  to  derive  benefit  from  hypnotic  suggestions.  If 
he  can  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
perimenter, influence  will  follow  mental  impressions  made 
upon  him  at  the  time.  He  is  simply  in  the  lighter  stage  of 
hypnotism. 

Suppose  by  training  I  get  a  patient  so  that  he  can  fol- 
low my  suggestions,  and  then  say  to  him  :  "  God  is  good  ; 
everything  that  God  has  made  is  good.  He  has  never  done 
anything  wrong.  He  has  not  caused  pain  and  disease  to 
come  into  the  world.  It  is  not  His  desire  that  any  one 
should  suffer.  All  suffering  is  the  result  of  the  perverted 
imagination  due  to  sin  and  sinful  thoughts.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  pain  and  disease.  It  is  all  false,  and  when 
you  believe  in  such  things  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  God 
and  deserve  to  suffer.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  trust  God, 
scout  the  idea  of  suffering,  and  you  are  well.  You  do  not 
suffer  now  ;  you  are  entirely  free  from  pain.  All  your  symp- 
toms are  gone  and  you  are  perfectly  w  ell."  To  all  these 
su<'-gestions  a  credulous  mind  will  readily  assent,  and,  hav- 
ing his  mind  riveted  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  he  passes  into  a  state  of  hypnosis  and  is  in  a  con- 


dili<Wi  to  accept  and   follow  KUggeHtionK  of  health,  freedom 
from  pain,  etc.      ('hristian  scientists   and    their   allies,  faith 
licalerH,  «lo  good  al  times    in    relieving   unfortuiuite   persons 
of  jierverled  mental  impichsions.      .Neither  ('hristian  science 
nor  hypnotism  has  ever  cure<l  organic  diseaHc,  but  both  nuiy 
lesst-n  or  relieve  sym|ttomH   in   some  such  cases  for  a  tlnu', 
the  degree  of  relief  depentiing  Upon  whether  the  mental  im- 
prcHsion   made  by  disease  is  capable  of  being  replaced   by 
one  made  by  sugg<'stion.     The  mental   impression  made  by 
a  skilled  and  scientitic  hypnotist  is  much  greater  and   more 
I'liduring  than  (»nc   made   by  a  < 'hristian  scientist,  from  the 
fact  that  the  former  cjin  absolutely  control  the  thoughts  of 
his  jiatients  while  they  are  in  a  condition  of  hypnosis,  whih- 
but  few  of  the  (yhristian  Hcicnitists  get   their  patients  Hulli- 
ciently  hy|»notizcd  to  make  deep  anrl  permanent  mental  im- 
pressions.   There  is  a  class  of  persons,  however,  over  which 
the  Christian  scientist  has  the  advantage  above  the  s<'ientific 
hypnotist.     I  refer  to  the  over-credulous  and  those  who  wish 
to  be  influenced  by  something  that  seems  to  them  mysteri- 
ous and  superhuman.      I  assert  again   that   the   therapeutic 
effects  of  Christian  .s(;ience,  faith  healing,  and   the   like,  are 
nothing  but  results  obtained  through  repeated  mental  im- 
pressions nuide  with  or  without  a  light  degr\!e  of  hypno.sis. 
Uiar/nosiii    of   the    Hypnotic   State. — The   diagnosis    of 
simulated  hypnosis  from  the  real   hypnotit;  condition  is  as 
ditii(;ult  as  the  diagnosis  of  feigned  from  real  insanity,  and 
as  in  the  latter  it  re«]uires  a  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  insanity,  obtained  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  in- 
sane, so  in  the  former  one  must  be  familiar  Avith  the  hyp- 
notic state  as  observed  in  a  large  number  of  hypnotic  ex 
pyriments  before  he   can   be  certain   of  his  diagnosis,  and 
even  then  he  is  liable  at  times  to  be  deceived.     The  greatei 
number  of  my  experiments  have  been  performed  upon  per- 
sons who  were  neither  nervous  nor  hysterical    and    upon 
whose  honesty  I  could  implicitly  rely.     The  relaxed  and  ex- 
pressionless condition  of  the  face,  the  flaccid  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  the  slow,  labored,  and  jerky 
movements,  performed  by  suggestion,  are  hard  to  simulate, 
and  have  enabled  me  to  detect  simulation  in  a  number  of 
persons.    We  must  remember  that  a  simulator  usually  over- 
does his  part. 

Therapeutic  Value  of  Hypnotism. — In  discussing  hypn 
tism  as  a  therapeutic  agent  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief,  as 
have  already  encroached  too  much  upon  your  time.  This 
is  evidently  the  most  important  division  of  the  subject,  be 
cause  upon  the  value  of  hypnotism  in  therapeutics  must  it 
stand  or  fall  to  the  vast  majority  of  physicians.  Its  value 
in  the  study  of  psychology  and  its  medico-legal  importance 
will  interest  only  those  who  devote  more  or  less  time  to 
these  branches  of  the  medical  sciences. 

In  the  study  of  any  remedy  it  is  oui'  first  duty  to  learn 
its  properties,  and  then  its  influence  on  the  body  in  health 
and  disease.  I  believe  that  the  therapeutic  properties  of 
hypnotism  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — mental  im- 
pression. Its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent  depends  upon 
whether  the  mental  impression  made  upon  a  person  in  a 
hypnotic  condition  is  capable  of  removing  and  taking  the 
place  of  another  mental  impression  of  \yhich  the  subject  is 
possessed.     Physiologically,  pain  is  the  conscious  recogni- 
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tion  of  irritation  in  some  portion  of  the  body.  We  can 
not  conceive  of  suifering  without  consciousness,  so  that  all 
mental  and  physical  distress  is  the  conscious  recoo-nition  of 
some  disorder  which  gives  rise  to  the  mental  impression  of 
suffering.  If  in  hypnosis  we  could  make  a  mental  impres- 
sion so  deep  and  lasting  that  it  would  displace  any  mental 
impression  of  which  we  might  desire  to  rid  our  unfortunate 
patients,  we  should  find  in  hypnotism  the  great  panacea  for 
nearly  all  ills,  and,  when  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion, 
death  would  be  impossible  from  many  diseases  if  the  hyp- 
notist was  at  hand,  and  could  only  take  place  when  one  or 
more  of  the  vital  organs  ceased  to  act  from  exhaustion.  1 
merely  mention  this  to  sho\<^  the  absurdity  of  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  hypnotism  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  by  the  extravagant  statements  of  some  appar- 
ently conscientious  physicians.  Whether  it  has  or  should 
have  any  place  in  therapeutics  we  must  decide  after  giving 
it  a  fair  trial.  So  many  of  the  results  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  hypnotism  seem  to  us  so  exaggerated  that  we 
are  either  led  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  hypnotist  or  sus- 
pect his  judgment  has  been  warped  by  enthusiasm.  It  is 
probable  that  more  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  could 
be  reached  by  the  formation  of  numerous  committees  com- 
posed of  suitable  persons,  who  should  examine  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  hypnotism,  regardless  of  the  statements  of  the  past, 
and  report  and  discuss  the  results  of  their  work  at  some  in- 
ternational medical  congress,  than  by  individuals  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  for  themselves.  In  all  individual 
investigation,  personal  equation,  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
estimate,  must  be  discarded  before  results  are  satisfactory 
to  others.  The  success  of  such  international  work  in  in- 
vestigating hypnotism  would  depend  largely  upon  whether 
enthusiasts  in  hypnotism  were  allowed  places  on  commit- 
tees. No  one  who  holds  apparently  extravagant  views 
should  be  allowed  to  form  any  part  of  such  committees. 

Anaesthesia. — It  is  the  popular  opinion  that  all  persons 
during  the  hypnotic  condition  are  insensible  to  pain.  This 
is  a  mistake.  What  proportion  of  the  hypnotizable  become 
insensible  to  pain  has  not  been  deterinined,  but  that  com- 
plete insensibility  to  irritants  does  take  place  in  some  cases 
has  been  verified  by  all  investigators,  and  you  have  wit- 
nessed it  to-day  in  th?  experiments  performed  before  you. 
Dr.  Esdaile  records  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  operations 
performed  by  himself  in  India  while  his  patients  were  in- 
sensible to  pain  from  hypnotism.  Two  hundred  of  the 
operations  consisted  of  the  removal  of  tumors  varying  in 
size  from  ten  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  three  pounds  in 
weight  (Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Bodj/,  Tuke,  p.  63). 
These  operations  were  mostly  performed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform  and  ether  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Many  other  surgeons  report  equally  successful  results  with 
hypnotism  as  an  agent  in  inducing  an  anaesthetic  state. 
Only  in  point  of  safety  has  hypnotism  any  advantages 
over  ether  or  chloroform  in  the  production  of  an.iesthesia. 
It  is  not  a  general  anajsthetic,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  ex- 
cuse for  its  employment  in  surgical  cases  only  occasionally 
occurs. 

By  suggestions  during  the  stage  of  hypnosis  I  have 
been  able  to  improve  digestion,  increase  the  appetite,  and 


relieve  constipation.  As  a  rule,  tired  and  nervous  feelings 
can  be  abolished  by  hypnotic  suggestion.  At  times  I  have 
I)een  able  to  change  slight  despondency  to  hopefulness. 
Headache,  if  not  too  severe,  is  readily  relieved,  but  so  far  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  hypnotizing  persons  while  suffering 
acute  pain — sucli  as  a  severe  toothache  or  the  jiangs  of  a 
trigeminal  neuralgia.  I  have  not  met  with  an  insane  per- 
son whom  I  have  succeeded  in  hyi)notizing.  I  am  treating 
a  case  of  a  young  man  who  is  tormented  with  a  fear  of  in- 
security, with  some  success.  He  realized  the  absurdity  of 
his  feelings,  but  was  unable  to  throw  them  off  before  he 
was  hypnotized  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  several 
weeks,  and  even  now  the  feeling  of  insecurity  returns  at 
times,  but  they  have  ceased  to  infiuence  his  actions  as  they 
did  before  trying  hypnotism.  I  have  treated  a  mimber  of 
cases  of  stammering  with  marked  success  in  some.  I  have 
hypnotized  a  few  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  opium,  with  only  apparent  temporary 
benefit.  As  to  the  ultimate  success  in  these  cases,  when 
treated  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  time  alone  must  tell. 
When  I  read  of  persons  having  been  cured  of  fixed  habits 
by  one  or  two  hypnotic  treatments,  I  can  not  help  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  such  statements.  In  no  case  have  I 
approximated  success  in  breaking  up  any  habit  except  by 
repeated  hypnotic  suggestions.  If  I  am  correct  in  believ- 
ing that  the  value  of  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  agent  de- 
pends upon  the  permanency  of  the  mental  impression  made 
durino-  liypnosis,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  im- 
pression must  be  made  sufficiently  often  to  become  a  habit- 
We  do  not  contract  a  habit  by  doing  a  thing  once.  Now, 
when  one  habit  oi'  mental  impression  is  to  take  the  place  of 
another  that  has  existed  for  years,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
expecting  too  much  if  we  expect  to  accomplish  this  at 
two  or  three  hypnotic  seances.  Of  course,  much  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  mental  impression,  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  transient  or  permanent.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  impressions  made  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  if  we 
endeavor  to  avoid  perturbing  our  patient  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, are  not  very  permanent  at  first,  and  are  only  made  so 
by  repeated  suggestion,  extending  over  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

What  affections  may  we  hope  to  relieve  or  cure  by  hyp- 
notism ?  Certainly  no  one  will  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  ex- 
pect to  cure  the  recognized  organic  lesions  by  this  method, 
but  in  some  of  these  disorders  certain  symptoms  may  be 
relieved  by  suggestion,  and  thus  aid  Nature  and  Art  in  i-e- 
moving  the  lesion  and  getting  rid  of  its  results.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  by  hypnotic  suggestion  in  many  cases 
despondency  may  be  removed  and  hope  inspired.  If  suffer- 
ing is  not  too  great,  sleep  may  be  induced,  the  bowels  regu- 
lated, and  digestion  improved  by  repeating  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion every  few  days. 

The  functional  troubles  for  which  hypnotism  may  be 
tried  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  great  difficulty  here 
is  that  the  nervous  and  hysterical  are  not  very  easy  subjects 
to  hypnotize,  and  the  results  in  these,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

Below  I  will  give  brief  histories  of  a  few  persons  treated 
by  hypnotic  suggestion  : 
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Cask  1. — John  N.,  Hpfcd  alMMit  forty,  (icriimn,  lnhorer, 
liHN  NiitTt'ifd  troiii  (>pil(>|iHy  atiti  iiliiioNt  <-i)iiHtHiil  liciidiicliu 
iov  twi'lvo  vniis.  Alxiiit  tiftcfii  VfiifH  iif^n  he  wmh  rcrnli'n'd 
iincoiiHcioiis  liv  cxiMisiirc  to  tlic  ravH  of  tin- hiiii.  Tliicc 
yi'iirs  later  \\v  rcci-ivrd  srvciv  iiijuri«'s  to  the  licad  from 
Moms  tlic  marks  of  wliicli  an-  still  visildo  on  the  sch1|i. 
Soon  aftrr  tiiis  lie  was  ai^aiii  rendered  iiiiconHciouH  liy  ex- 
posure to  tlie  sun's  rays,  and  al»i>iit  two  weeks  sul>se<|iieiitlv 
he  had  Ids  tirst  epilept'n'  eoiiviilsion,  when  headache,  wliieh 
still  eoiitiniied  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  hvpnotie  e\|ieriment 
on  him,  hei^aii.  The  e|iile|)tic  seizures,  of  which  1  have 
witnessed  a  few,  have  occurred  once  or  tw'i(;e  a  month,  and 
sometimes  daily,  while  he  has  been  takiiiff  larj^e  doses  of 
sodium  hromide.  The  attacks  are  all  of  the  (jrund  mal 
type,  and  he  is  silly  for  a  tew  minutes  after  the  lij^hter  Hts, 
and  then  hecouies  stupi<l  for  an  hour  or  more.  After  the 
severer  convulsions  he  passes  into  a  heavy,  sleepy  condition 
for  some  tinu-.  His  memory  is  very  poor  and  he  is  child- 
ish in  intellect.  Headache  is  dull  and  heavy  in  character, 
and  complained  of  princii)ally  in  the  frontal  rei;ion.  It  is 
ahnost  constantly  present,  and  interferes  with  sleep  unless 
relieved  by  larjje  doses  of  bromide.  He  was  obstinately 
constipated,  and  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was  rarely 
obtained  without  larije  doses  of  purgative  medicine.  He 
was  liypnoti/ed  early  in  February  of  this  year,  at  the  tirst 
attem})t,  and  while  he  was  in  the  hypnotic  condition  I  told 
him  that  his  headache  was  tjone,  his  bowels  would  be 
opened  at  9  a.  m.  the  next  day,  and  that  he  would,  at  3 
p.  M.  of  that  day  (he  was  hypnotized  at  1  p.  m.),  sleep  till 
4  p.  M.  He  was  awakened  free  from  headache.  The  other 
suggestions  were  carried  out  at  the  a{)pointed  hours.  Three 
days  later  his  headache  had  returned  and  his  bowels  had 
not  been  evacuated  since  the  suggested  movement.  He  was 
again  hypnotized,  the  suggestions  made  that  his  headache 
w^ould  disappear  and  not  return,  his  bowels  would  open 
within  five  minutes  from  the  time  he  awoke,  and  that  they 
would  move  every  morning  before  9  a.  m.  without  medicine. 
Before  awakening  him  I  told  him  he  could  not  remember  a 
word  that  1  had  said  to  him  while  he  was  asleep.  I  awoke 
him,  found  him  free  from  headache,  and  unable  to  recall 
anything  that  I  had  said  to  him.  I  had  him  watched.  He 
left  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  hypnotized,  went  to  his 
own  ward,  stood  by  his  bed  a  minute  or  two,  stooped  as  if 
about  to  lie  down,  turned  around,  w^ent  to  the  water-closet, 
and  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels  in  less  than  five  minutes 
from  the  time  he  had  been  aroused  from  the  hypnotic  state. 
His  bowels  moved  again  the  next  day  about  9  a.  m.  without 
medicine.  After  this  he  had  no  more  evacuations  of  the 
bowels  until  he  was  again  hypnotized.  He  remained  free 
from  headache  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  pain  returned, 
but  it  was  less  severe.  After  hypnotizing  him  several 
times  more  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels  caused  them  to  move  regularly  for  a  week.  After 
hypnotizing  him  once  a  week  for  several  weeks  his  bowels 
became  quite  regular  without  the  aid  of  medicine  and  with- 
out the  repetition  of  the  hypnotic  suggestion.  It  required 
frequently  re])eated  hypnotization  to  keep  him  tolerably 
free  from  headache,  and  at  times  the  suggestion  would 
seem  to  lessen  the  headache  only  for  a  few  hours.     I  was 


unal>k>  to  Hatisfy  niyHclf  that  I  lesaencd  or  in  any  way 
modified  his  epileptic  attacks  by  hypnotic  suggeHlion.  The 
tits  oecurrt'cl  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  he  was 
repeatedly  hypnotized,  and  contimn-d  taking  forty  grains  of 
the  sodium  bronnde  thrice  daily.  I  believe  his  trouble  to 
be  chronic  pachvmcMingitis  with  Its  resulting  iidluencc  on 
the  (MUtex  (if  the  brain. 

The  iiidy  iii!luen<'e  the  liy|)n()lic  treatment  apparently 
has  had  on  hiiri  has  been  to  break  up  the  habit  of  chronic 
constipation,  temporaiilv  to  lessen  heailacbr,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  improve  his  mental  condition.  He  has  been  hy|i 
noti/.eil  in  all  about  forty  times,  ainl  is  still  under  treatment 
at  the  county  hospital. 

('ask  II. — {'harles  K.,  aged  forty-two,  (i(,-rman,  railroad 
employee,  was  injured  in  a  boiler  explosion  three  years  ago 
and  has  be(!n  an  invalid  since.  There  is  considerable  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  gluteal  regions,  more 
pronounced  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  He  suffers 
considerably  with  pains  in  the  back  and  head,  dizziness, 
chronic  constipation,  and  inability  to  digest  anything  but 
the  blandest  liquid  food. 

He  was  readily  hypnotized  at  the  first  attempt,  but  it 
was  only  after  repeatedly  hypnotizing  him  that  his  symp- 
toms were  much  modified,  and  then  only  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels  could  be  obtained 
at  will  by  suggestion,  but  the  methypnotic  influence 
seemed  to  lose  its  effect  after  a  day  or  two.  I  could  create 
a  desire  for  food,  and  he  would  eat  a  fair-sized  meal  of 
solids  without  bad  results,  but  this  also  would  continue  only 
for  a  day  or  so.  He  has  been  hypnotized  thirty  or  forty 
times  with  only  temporary  benefit  each  time. 

Case  HI. — J.  G.,  aged  sixty,  American,  an  old  soldier, 
was  injured  in  the  lumbar  region  of  his  back,  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  1868,  while  he  was  serving  in  the  regular 
army.  He  has  been  an  invalid  nearly  ever  since,  and  now 
has  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis  of  the  cord  and  brain  of 
the  ascending  type.  He  is  extremely  nervous,  sleepless,  and 
constipated.  The  .spine  is  tender  throughout.  Arrhythmical 
tremor  is  well  marked  on  the  slightest  effort,  but  usually 
absent  when  he  is  quiet  and  at  rest.  He  was  hypnotized 
at  the  first  attempt,  and  after  two  or  three  seances  he  began 
to  sleep  well,  the  tremor  lessened,  and  the  bowels  acted  at 
the  hypnotist's  will,  but  the  influence  seemed  to  be  lost 
after  a  few  days.  While  he  was  in  a  state  of  hypnosis  I 
told  him  I  would  order  him  a  medicine  before  breakfast 
every  morning,  and  that  this  would  keep  his  bowels  open, 
cause  him  to  sleep,  and  lessen  "his  pain  and  nervousness.  I 
directed  the  nurse  to  give  him  at  7  a.  m.  ten  grains  of 
sodium  chloride  each  morning.  The  salt  had,  and  con- 
tinues to  have,  the  desired  effect,  although  it  was  begun 
more  than  six  weeks  ago.  tie  now  helps  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  hospital. 

I  do  not  attribute  all  his  improvement  to  hypnotism,  nor 
to  the  mental  effect  (hypnotic  influence)  caused  by  taking 
at  a  certain  time  each  day  a  little  common  salt,  but  the 
lessening  of  the  tremor  and  nervous  feelings  may  be  partly 
due  to  enforced  rest  for  some  weeks  after  he  entered  the 
hospital.  It  is  but  -just  to  state,  however,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  hospital  for  some  weeks  before  hypnotism  was  tried, 
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and  did  not  show  any  very  marked  improvement  until  after 
he  had  been  thus  treated. 

I  believe  that  while  this  man  is  sutfering  from  a  chronic 
and  incurable  lesion  of  the  brain  and  cord,  some  of  his 
symptoms,  especially  nervous  feelings  and  spinal  hyper- 
aesthesia,  are  of  a  functional  nature.  The  constipation  was 
probably  not  the  direct  result  of  the  nervous  lesion,  but  was 
induced  by  inactivity  and  careless  habits. 

In  Case  I  the  patient  is  very  weak  mentally ;  Case  11  is 
a  decided  improvement  on  Case  I,  but  in  Case  III  the  pa- 
tient is  of  average  intellect  for  a  person  in  his  station  in 
life.  They  are  all  uneducated,  and  were  rendered  com- 
pletely anaesthetic  during  hypnosis. 

Case  IV. — Fred  W.,  aged  twenty-seven,  American, 
butcher,  strong  and  vigorous  in  appearance,  enjoying  most 
excellent  health,  and  of  average  intellect  for  persons  in  his 
vocation,  has  been  embarrassed  since  he  was  eight  years  of 
age  with  stammering  speech.  He  states  that  up  to  his 
eighth  year  he  thinks  he  talked  all  right,  but,  at  all  events, 
after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which  he  had  about  that 
time  he  began  to  stammer.  On  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion, I  was  unable  to  find  anything  of  an  organic  nature  that 
would  account  for  the  difficulty  in  his  speech.  His  trouble 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  psychical  ataxia  of  the  vocal  cords. 
If  his  mind  could  be  kept  off  the  word  that  he  was  about 
to  say  he  could  speak  it  readily  and  distinctly.  All  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  he  pronounced  perfectly  if  he  was 
not  hurried  or  excited.  If  he  endeavored  to  speak  a  word 
and  found  difficulty  in  doing  so,  I  could  greatly  aid  him  in 
his  effort  by  suddenly  calling  his  attention  to  some  other 
word.  He  had  become  so  demoralized  by  reason  of  the 
impediment  of  speech  that  he  could  not  utter  an  intelligent 
sentence  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  His  wife  told  me 
that  he  could  often  talk  fairly  well  when  they  were  alone  if 
no  reference  was  made  to  his  speech.  He  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  throwing  in  interjections  or  phrases  before 
almost  every  answer  which  he  tried  to  make  in  response  to 
questions.  This  was  done  at  first  because  he  knew  if  he 
could  keep  his  mind  off  his  difficulty  of  speech  and  could 
start  well,  he  would  be  likely  to  find  less  trouble  in  saying 
what  he  wanted  to.  This  device  might  have  helped  him  at 
first,  but  it  has  been  carried  to  such  extremes  that  it  is  a 
hindrance  at  present.  He  told  me  that  when  he  endeavored 
to  speak  he  experienced  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat, 
and  from  there  a  painful  sensation  (like  he  imagines  would 
be  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  small  cartridge)  started  and 
went  to  the  top  of  his  head.  When  he  first  consulted  me 
1  could  scarcely  understand  a  word  he  attempted  to  say. 

I  began  treatment  with  hypnotic  suggestion.  At  the 
first  two  attempts  I  succeeded  only  in  partially  hypnotizing 
him.  At  the  third  seance  he  readily  went  into  a  hypnotic 
state.  I  told  him  then  in  a  quite  positive  manner  he  would 
cease  to  stammer,  and  would  be  able  to  speak  slowly  and 
distinctly  whatever  he  wished  to  say.  I  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  and  found  that  he  could  talk  much  better 
than  he  could  a  few  minutes  before,  but  still  he  stammered 
a  great  deal.  On  awakening  him,  I  found  he  could  talk 
better  than  before  the  hvpnosis,  but  not  so  well  as  when  he 
was  hypnotized.    Two  days  later,  his  wife  having  kept  him 


saying  difficult  words,  he  had  still  further  improved  and  felt 
\  ery  much  encouraged.  I  re[)eated  the  seances  with  him 
aljout  three  times  a  week  for  four  or  five  weeks.  During 
this  time  he  would  improve  for  a  few  days  and  then  seem 
to  lose  confidence  again.  By  the  end  of  May,  nearly  two 
months  after  I  began  to  hypnotize  him,  he  was  able  to  talk 
sufficiently  well  to  be  understood  without  difficulty  in  his 
business,  but  in  an  ordinary  conversation  in  my  office  he 
stammered  a  great  deal.  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  I 
had  done  him  much  good  by  hypnotic  suggestion  alone.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  his  improvement  might  be  accounted 
for  from  his  practice  in  saying  difficult  words  and  sentences, 
both  at  home  and  in  my  office.  He  became  an  easy  subject 
to  hypnotize  and  always  felt  quieter  and  better  after  a 
seance,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  sup[)lant  an  old  mental 
impression  made  by  nineteen  years  of  stammering  with  a 
hypnotic  suggestion  that  was  sufficiently  strong  to  accom- 
plish a  cure. 

Case  V. — This  was  a  young  man,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  born  in  America,  and  a  carriage  trimmer.  He  is 
quick  and  quite  bright,  and  has  stammered  since  his  sixth 
year.  He  is  very  nervous  and  sensitive  about  his  difficulty 
in  speech.  Its  nature  and  character  seem  similar  to  those 
of  Case  IV. 

I  succeeded  in  hypnotizing  him  at  the  second  attempt. 
While  he  was  under  the  hypnotic  influence  he  talked  quite 
well.  The  necessary  suggestions  were  made  in  a  positive 
manner  and  he  was  awakened.  He  still  maintained  consid- 
erable improvement.  He  was  treated  four  or  five  times, 
when  I  had  to  discontinue  the  seances  for  a  while  on  ac- 
count of  his  business,  which  kept  him  away.  During  the 
time  that  I  treated  him  he  gained  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  learn  to  speak  well,  grew  less  nervous,  and  could  talk 
very  much  better  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  before  trying 
hypnotism.  In  this  case  it  was  exceedingly  hard  to  judge 
how  much  of  the  improvement  was  due  to  hypnotism  alone. 

Case  VI. — Miss  S.,  American,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  musician,  very  bright  and  intelligent,  consulted  me 
about  a  tremor  that  affected  her  whole  body,  but  was  most 
marked  in  the  hands  and  in  the  muscles  concjerned  in  speech 
and  singing.  There  seemed  to  be  no  tremor  except  during 
and  for  a  short  time  after  muscular  effort  (intention  tremor). 
The  tremor  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  about  ten 
years.  It  began  after  a  period  of  hard  study.  It  is  most 
noticeable  in  efforts  at  singing.  Her  voice  is  so  unsteady 
that  she  can  not  sustain  a  high  note.  At  times  she  can 
sing  fairly  well  at  home,  but  if  she  attempts  to  sing  in 
public,  which  was  formerly  her  custom,  she  becomes  nerv- 
ous and  loses  all  control  of  her  voice.  The  tremor  is  in- 
creased by  exercise,  by  excitement,  by  having  her  attention 
directed  to  it,  and  by  the  presence  of  strangers.  When 
she  is  quiet  there  is  no  tremor.  The  speech  is  exactly  like 
that  found  in  multiple  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  cord,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  symptoms  just  noted,  there  is 
not  another  present  pointing  to  this  disease.  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  her  trouble  as  a  functional  one.  I  proposed  to 
her  to  try  hypnotism.  She  readily  consented.  In  the 
presence  of  her  sister  I  succeeded  after  several  failures  in 
hypnotizing  her.     After  the  second  successful  seance  she 
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WHS  ('(tnipclltMl  t<»  IcMVc  tln'  city.  Tlic  impriivont'iit  tlu'n 
wa.s  Hiiii|ilv  ill  li'ssriiiiiii^  lu-r  nervousness  uikI  treiimr  aixi  iii- 
sjiirin^  lur  \\\\\\  li<>|ie.  Tliere  was  no  siidi  nuirvelous  elTcct 
as  some  have  i'e|)orte<i  Iroiii  livpiiotisni.  In  all  eases  in 
which  I  hav«'  succeeded  in  prodiicirit;  livpiiosis  I  have  not 
failed  ill  relieving;  such  s\iii|itoms  as  headache,  nervous  feej- 
iliys,  and  sleeplessness.  I  have  so  far  (May  •_'.'>,  I  N!)  I )  failed 
in  hy pilot i/.in<;  two  subjects — one  after  thn'c  attempts  and 
another  after  ahout  thirty  attempts. 

DaiKfvrx  of  Ilijpiiotisin. — It  has  heeii  maiiitaiiied  i)\  some 
— prinei|)ally,  however,  hy  those  who  have  hut  little  or  no 
practical  experience  with  hypnotism — that  hy  n-pealed  hyp- 
noti/.ation  the  subject  becomes  demoralized,  loses  self-con- 
trt>l,  beconu's  tlu>  tool  of  the  hvpnotist,  and  dci^onorates 
mentally,  l-'rom  my  own  experience  I  can  i^ive  a  positive 
denial  to  every  one  of  these  accusations  when  the  suifj^estive 
method  according!;  to  that  employed  at  the  school  of  Nancy 
is  emj)loved,  provided,  however,  the  necessary  precautions 
as  !::iven  in  Moll's  work  are  used  to  prevent  unplea.sant  re- 
sults. Liobeault,  Bernheini,  Forel,  Moll,  and  otliers,  wlio 
have  had  a  very  lar<>;e  experience  in  hypnotism,  say  they 
have  never  seen  the  sli<jhtest  ill  effects  follow  its  use  when 
employed  in  the  manner  above  suiro-esfed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  methods  usually  employed  by  Charcot  and 
his  pupils — sucli  as  tiriiiL;-  the  subject  by  gazing  at  bright 
objects  held  in  such  a  position  as  to  strain  the  eye  mus- 
cles, the  sudden  flashing  of  an  electric  light  on  the  eyes  of 
a  hysterical  subject,  or  stamping  the  foot,  and  in  a  loud 
and  commanding  voice  bidding  the  person  to  go  to  sleep 
— may  result  in  great  nervous  and  mental  strain,  throwing 
the  subject  into  a  hystero-epileptic  condition.  Convulsions 
and  insanity  have  followed  such  unjustifiable  exhibitions. 
After  all  of  my  experiments  the  patients  have  expressed 
themselves  as  feeling  i-efreshed,  sometimes  a  little  sleepy, 
but  never  nervous  or  excited.  1  have  never  observed  men- 
tal failure,  but  in  one  instance,  that  of  an  epileptic,  the 
mind  became  brighter  and  memory  improved  after  repeated 
hvpnotization.  The  greatest  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  hypnotism  are  of  a  medico-legal  nature  and  may  be  con- 
sidered' under  that  heading.  Unpleasant  or  exciting  sugges- 
tions should  be  avoided  during  hypnosis  if  possible.  We 
should  never  allow  ourselves  to  use  suggestions  to  satisfy  a 
morbid  curiosity.  The  subject  should  always  be  told  before 
awakening  that  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  hyp- 
nosis, and  that  he  will  feel  better,  less  nervous,  and  re- 
freshed on  awakening.  If  any  delusion  has  been  suggested 
during  sleep,  it  should  be  abolished  before  he  is  allowed  to 
awake.  The  awakening  should  be  done  in  soothing  tones, 
and  in  some  nervous  individuals  it  is  well  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it  by  saying  he  will  awake  in  a  few  seconds. 

Medico-legal  Aspects  of  Hypnotism. — The  medico-legal 
questions  raised  in  connection  with  hypnotism  are  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  of  great  importance.  I  had  in- 
tended to  devote  considerable  space  to  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  already  overstepped  the  proposed  limit  of 
my  paper,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  must  be  done  in  a 
few  words.  I  prefer  discussing  many  of  the  points  that 
might  be  raised  only  when  I  can  throw  light  upon  them 
from  experience  gained  in  further  practical  investigation  of 


hypnotism.  1  will  reiterate,  however,  that  I  believe  the 
I'hief  dangers  of  hypnotism  are  of  a  me<lico-Iegal  nature, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  jud'.^'iiiLT  from  some  of  my  own  experi- 
ments on  subjects  while  in  a  <'ondition  of  hypnosis,  that  the 
professions  maile  bv  some  that  innocent  persons  may  be  com- 
pelled to  coiiimit  all  sorts  of  crimes  against  others  in  carry- 
ing out  hy|iiioiic  and  methypnotic  suggestions  are  greatly 
e.xaggeral.d.  Suggestions  contrary  to  the  subje<-t'H  will, 
desire,  ami  moral  ton(;  have  not  been  carricid  out  in  any  of  ^ 
my  patients.  To  some  whoiri  I  had  hypnotized  a  number  ■ 
of  times  ami  who  had  readily  carried  out  pleasing  hy[)notic 
suggestions  I  suggested  while  they  were  hypnotized  that  on 
a  certain  day  they  would  find  a  powder  in  a  certain  place; 
this  they  should  take  ami  swallow  when  no  one  was  around, 
and  b(!  unable  to  remember  that  such  a  suggestion  had  been 
made  to  them  or  that  they  had  taken  anything.  So  far  I 
have  not  found  any  one  who  has  carried  out  this  methyp- 
notic suggestion.*  If  such  a  suggestion  were  carried  out, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  some  can  be  foimd  who  will  do  it,  the 
secret  poisoner  could  accomplish  his  nefarious  and  diaboli- 
cal deeds  while  he  was  thousands  of  miles  from  his  unsus- 
pecting victim.  That  foul  deeds  might  be  committed  on 
persons  while  they  were  in  a  condition  of  deep  hypnosis 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  the  most  incredulous.  The 
physician,  to  protect  his  own  reputation,  should  never  per- 
form any  hypnotic  experiments  on  a  female  unless  a  third 
party  is  present.  I  have  never  hy[)notized,  or  attempted  to 
hypnotize,  a  woman  without  having  a  third  party  present 
throughout  the  entire  seance,  and  never  will.  To  protect 
the  unsuspecting  female  from  the  evil  designs  of  a  man,  be 
he  her  family  physician  or  pretended  friend,  a  law  should  A 
be  enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense,  severely  punishable,  ■ 
for  any  man  to  hypnotize  a  woman  without  having  a  third 
party  present.  In  deep  hypnosis  persons  are  nearly  as  help- 
less as  they  are  when  under  the  antesthetic  influence  of 
chloroform  or  ether. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hyj)notist  runs  a  great  risk 
when  he  indiscriminately  hypnotizes  men  without  having 
a  third  party  at  each  seance.  Criminals  might  seek  to 
be  hypnotized  so  that  they  might  commit  a  premeditated 
crime  and  profess  they  remembered  nothing  after  having 
been  hypnotized  until  they  were  arrested,  thus  throwing 
the  suspicion  of  having  suggested  the  crime  on  the  hyp- 
notist. I  have  hypnotized  one  man  without  having  a  third 
party  present,  after  I  had  told  him  in  former  suggestions 
that  no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  hypnotize  him  unless  a 
third  party  Avas  present.  The  medico-legal  aspects  of  hyp- 
notism will  soon  demand  careful  study  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  number  of  reputable 
physicians  of  Denver  have  offered  themselves  as  subjects 
for  any  experiments  in  hypnotism  that  I  may  desire  to 
make.  I  hope,  through  the  aid  of  these  intelligent  and  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  to  arrive  at  something  definite  and  reliable 
from  experiments  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  hypnotism,  I  believe  the  following  conclu- 
sions justifiable : 

*  Since  writing  this  I  have  had  this  suggestion  successfully  carried 
out  by  one  patient. 
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1.  That  hypnotism  is  real,  subjective,  and  disassociated 
from  any  mysterious  intiuence  formerly  supposed  to  be  ex- 
<?rted  by  the  hypnotist  over  the  subject. 

2.  That  its  therapeutic  value  depends  upon  the  mental 
impressions  made  durinjy  hypnosis,  the  latter  rendering  one 
more  impressionable  at  the  time. 

3.  That  much  that  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  hy{)- 
notism  may  be  obtained  by  making-  repeated  impressions 
without  hypnosis. 

4.  That  hypnotism  may  be  attended  by  certain  dangers 
to  the  hypnotist,  the  subject,  and  the  community,  but  that, 
so  far  as  the  reputation  of  the  hypnotist  or  the  health  of  the 
subject  is  concerned,  proper  precautions  will  enable  us  to 
prevent  any  untoward  efltects,  leaving  numerous  dangers  of 
a  medico-legal  nature  to  be  guai-ded  against  when  hypnotism 
is  practiced  by  unprincipled  persons. 

5.  That  whether  the  therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism  is 
greater  than  the  dangers  that  can  not  be  prevented  from  its 
practice  is  not  determined,  and  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  competent  investigators,  whose  minds 
are  not  likely  to  be  unduly  biased  by  skepticism  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

6.  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hypnotize  without 
a  license  from  the  State  to  employ  hypnotism. 

7.  That  the  practice  of  hypnotism  should  be  limited  to 
physicians  and  other  scientific  investigators. 

8.  That  no  one  of  questionable  reputation  should  he 
given  a  license  to  hypnotize,  and  any  one  so  licensed  should 
forfeit  it  on  being  convicted  of  any  crime. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  ARSENICAL  POISONING 
IN  THE  SNOOK-HERR  WEDDING  GUESTS.* 

By   J.   W.   IRWIN,    M.  D. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1891,  I 

•was  requested  by  telephone  to  call  at  the  house  of  Dr. , 

where  two  persons  were  believed  to  be  dangerously  sick.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  house  a  little  before  8  a.  m.,  and  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  presence  of  two  patients,  one  of  whom  was  ly- 
ing on  a  bed  and  the  other  on  a  couch.  Both  were  lying  on 
their  sides  with  their  limbs  flexed  on  their  abdomens.  Their 
faces  wore  expressions  of  anxiety  and  suflFering.  The  face  of 
one  looked  bluish-gray  and  haggard,  with  the  eyes  suffused,  dull, 
and  heavy,  and  the  vessels  in  the  conjunctivse  red  and  engorged. 
The  other's  face  was  swollen,  with  the  eyes  red  and  suffused. 
The  cheeks,  chin,  and  neck  were  covered  with  a  bluish-red-col- 
ored eruption.  There  was  marked  (jedenia  about  the  eyes,  the 
lips  were  red  and  swollen,  and  the  tongue  was  red  and  dry.  In 
the  former  case  respiration  was  irregular  and  sighing,  pulse  65, 
small  and  feeble ;  and  in  the  latter,  resi)iration  was  quick  and 
shallow,  pulse  120  and  irritable.  Botli  patients  complained  of 
choking  and  burning  sensations  in  the  throat,  with  burning  in 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  bowels,  attended  by  nausea  and 
vomiting.     There  was  much  clearing  of  the  throat.     Thirst  was 

*  Read  bafore  tbe  Medico-chirurgical  Society  of  Louisville,  .June  I'i, 
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intense.  Both  patients  had  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  and  joints.  Tlie  pain  in  the 
bowels  became  worse  in  paroxysms  and  was  attended  by  copious 
watery  evacuations  which  gave  little  or  no  relief  from  suffering. 
In  one  case  there  was  marked  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  which  the  patient  was  able  to  point  out  in  well-defined 
sjjots  ;  and  m  the  other  case  the  soreness  was  more  diffused  and 
uot  so  severe.  Both  patients  complained  of  feeling  weak  and 
faint,  but  syncope  did  not  occur  in  either  case.  There  were 
feelings  of  intense  nervousness  and  muscular  tremor  with  twitch- 
ings  of  the  limbs  in  both  cases.  Headache  was  quite  severe.  The 
urine  was  diminished  in  quantity  and  the  act  of  micturition  at- 
tended by  burning  pain.  The  daily  quantity  voided  in  one  case 
during  the  first  two  days  did  not  exceed  two  ounces,  and  in  the 
other  ten  ounces.  The  urine  was  of  a  red-orange  color  and  on 
the  sixth  day  contained  a  trace  of  albumin.  One  patient  com- 
phiined  of  dyspnoea  and  flashes  of  heat,  and  the  other  had  chilly 
sensations,  while  the  extremities  were  bathed  in  cold,  clammy 
perspiration. 

The  matter  vomited  at  first  was  thick  and  slimy,  and  now  it 
consisted  of  thin  fiuid  with  mucus,  which  a  few  hours  later 
changed  in  color  to  greenish-yellow,  and  a  few  specks  of  blood 
could  be  seen  in  it.  Even  .small  quantities  of  fluid  taken  by  the 
stomach  increased  the  vomiting  and  were  ejected  or  passed 
through  the  bowels  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  nurse  in 
attendance  in  one  case  assured  me  that  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes after  her  patient  had  taken  two  ounces  of  milk  and  lime- 
water  by  the  stomach  on  the  second  day  of  the  illness,  it  was 
observed  to  have  passed  through  the  bowels.  The  blandest  ar- 
ticles of  food  taken  by  the  stomach  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  sickness  increased  the  suffering  and  usually  caused  vomiting. 
The  thirst  was  still  intense.  Copious  watery  diarrhoea  preceded 
vomiting  m  both  cases,  and  one  patient  had  almost  a  constant 
desire  to  empty  the  bowels,  with  distress  in  the  rectum.  At 
first  tbe  discharges  were  of  the  rice-water  cliaracter,  very  much 
like  those  observed  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  day  the  color  of  the  dejecta  changed  to  yellow, 
green,  and  black,  and  they  contained  shreds  of  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  of  a  brownish-black  color,  mucus,  and  blood.  Before 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  or  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  poison,  fever  set  in,  which  lasted  nearly  three  days.  The 
pulse  in  both  cases  was  120  to  130,  weak  and  irritable.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day  the  axillary  temperature  was  101°  F., 
and  in  the  night  it  reached  103°  F.  One  patient  had  mild  de- 
lirium, some  hebetude,  nervous  jerkings,  and  tremor  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  other  felt  restless  and  anxious  and  suffered  from  in- 
somnia. On  the  second  day  the  eruption  had  extended  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  here  it  occurred  in  irregular  patches 
which  were  unattended  by  burning  and  itching.  The  spots  were 
of  an  irregular  size  and  shape  and  reseuibled  those  ol)served  on 
the  face  and  uecK.  The  smallest  was  about  an  inch  and  the 
largest  four  inches  in  transverse  diameter.  This  eruption  be- 
came gradually  darker  in  color,  and  ten  days  later  it  was  still 
visible  on  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  the  clothing.  Des- 
quamation followed  the  eruption,  leaving  the  skin  slightly  red 
and  tender. 

The  condition  of  the  i)atients  continued  to  be  alarming  until 
the  third  day  of  their  illness,  wben  the  fever  had  subsided  and 
vomiting  and  purging  were  lessened.  During  the  three  or  four 
days  following,  a  variety  of  changes  took  place  in  these  cases. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  patients  seemed  to  improve  rap- 
idly ;  all  their  symptoms  became  ameliorated  and  tbey  were 
bright  and  cheerful,  but  as  evening  approached  tbey  grew  worse, 
were  nauseated  and  depressed,  and  little  or  no  improvement  was 
observed  from  that  of  tbe  previous  day.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  their  illness  both  patients  had  ceased  to  vomit  and  the 
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frcinii'nt  iiiovomontH  of  the  howelt*  wi»re  chockeil.  F'ood,  mich 
as  chicki'H-lirotli,  heef-tcn,  milk,  hikI  liinc-wator,  wan  rcUiued 
wlii'i)  tnkt'ii  ill  small  (|iiaiititios,  hut  its  pri'sonci-  in  the  Nt(ima(;h 
caiisi'd  iticali/.iMl  pain  and  miiiMoa.  In  ono  chhc  iIiu  alxhiiiu'ii  he- 
camo  much  distondcd  and  iiainl'iil  at'tor  the  inKcHtinn  nt' aixnit  an 
oiinci-  of  milk  toast.  Natnri>  hronjrht  ahont  n-liof  in  this  case 
hy  a  froo  watery  diHchar>,'o  t'roni  the  howels. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  illness  tlie  Hwellin^t  of  the  face  in 
one  case  had  hocome  more  marked,  with  well-dctined  red  rings 
and  swellinfi  ahoiit  the  eyes,  and  in  the  other  ilepression  en- 
circled the  eyes.     The  face  was  pale  and  contracted. 

On  .\pril  18th  another  patient  was  hroiijjht  to  me  from  the 
country,  who  luid  heen  suhjected  to  the  same  cause  as  those  I 
have  mentioned.  The  history  of  all  the  cases  1  shall  give  nt  the 
same  time.  The  patient  was  greatly  prostrated,  which  may  in 
part  have  heen  caused  hy  his  ride  of  seven  miles.  He  looked 
hoggurd  and  spoke  in  a  feehle  tone.  His  face  and  nock  were 
swollen  and  partly  covered  with  an  eruption  similar  in  every 
particular  to  the  erui)tion  ohserved  in  another  case  wiiieh  I 
have  hefore  descrihed.  The  eyes  were  encircled  hy  swelling  and 
red  rings,  the  lipis  were  swollen  and  intianied,  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  gums,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks  were  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated.  The  hands  and  wrists  were  swollen.  The 
skin  eruption  was  visihle  on  the  chest  and  ahdomen  in  irregular 
l)atches.  Neither  burning  nor  itching  was  comi)laiiied  of.  There 
was  slight  stupor.  The  pulse  was  feelde  and  irregular  and  from 
60  to  70  beats  in  a  minute.  The  tetni)erature  in  the  axilla  was 
QS'S"  F.  He  complained  of  intense  thirst  and  begged  for  iced 
water  to  relieve  the  burning  in  his  insides.  The  urine  at  first 
was  diminished  in  quantity  and  the  act  of  voiding  it  attended 
by  burning  ])ain.  Now  it  had  increased  to  about  a  pint  daily. 
The  bowels  were  still  disturbed ;  the  evacuations  were  watery 
and  passed  involuntarily.  There  was  numbness  of  the  legs  and 
there  was  stitt'ness  of  the  joints.  There  was  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  hands,  which  caused  a  desire  to  keep  them  immersed  in 
cold  water.  The  stomach  was  irritable,  but  vomiting  was  not 
frequent,  and  only  when  he  drank  too  much  water  did  it  occur. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  remained  practically  unchanged  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  a  new  eruption  was  observed  on  the 
cheeks,  on  the  chin,  and  around  the  nose.  This  eruption  at  first 
was  slightly  papular,  and  each  papule  was  about  a  line  in  trans- 
verse diameter  at  the  base,  of  a  bluish-red  color,  encircled  by 
a  red  zone  and  some  induration  of  the  skin.  The  eruptions  oc- 
curred in  groups  and  the  papules  were  from  one  to  three  lines 
apart.  No  itching  attended  this  eruption.  After  two  days  a 
slight  serous  exudation  could  be  observed  on  the  top  of  the 
papules,  which  soon  became  incrusted  with  grayish-brown 
crusts,  and  these  crusts  were  shed  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  days  thereafter,  leaving  the  skin  red,  smooth,  and  shining. 
Desquamation  of  the  face,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  wrists,  and  palms 
followed  the  former  eruption.  Before  the  end  of  the  second 
week  from  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  minute  abscesses  ap- 
peared here  and  there  on  the  face,  neck,  back,  arms,  and  hands. 
These  little  abscesses  were  very  painful  and  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  transverse  diameter,  indurated 
around  the  base,  purplish  in  color,  and  raised  very  little  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  On  the  top  the  skin  was  of  a  grayish- 
white  color  and  shriveled  in  the  center,  and  when  first  observed 
tliey  were  found  to  contain  pus. 

A  few  days  later  this  patient  was  advised  to  return  to  his  home 
in  a  healthful  part  of  the  country,  and  I  have  not  heard  the  final 
result  of  the  abscesses,  but  from  his  friends  I  learn  that  he  is 
well. 

On  April  19th  I  saw  in  consultation  another  person  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  same  cause  and  was  suffering  in  all  essential 
particulars  as  in  the  cases  1  have  just  described,  except  that  I  did 


not  observe  any  orujttion  at  the  time  of  my  vinit.  8inco  then 
1  have  hocii  informed  that  tiie  |iatient  has  had  much  swell- 
ing of  llh-  face,  hands,  and  feel,  and  that  his  recovery  has  been 
tedious. 

These  cjiHCN  have  the  followiiij;  history: 

On  the  lifteeiith  day  of  April,  1H!»1,  the  |)atients,  with  seventy 
others,  ate  of  the  feast  that  was  serve*!  at  the  now  sad  though 
historic  Snook-Herr  wedding,  which  occurred  at  Lyndon,  Ken- 
tucky. With  four  or  five  exccjitions,  all  became  sick  within  a 
lew  liours  after  eating,  and  presented  essentially  tin;  same  gen- 
eral sym|)t<ims.  Six  of  them  filed  at  various  ilates  between  the 
second  and  sixteenth  days  after  the  wedding.  The  groom  is 
numbered  with  the  dead.  He  was  the  last  to  yield  uj)  his  life 
to  the  subtle  destroyer.  Two  or  three  more  of  the  guests  are 
still  lingering  near  the  verge  of  the  grave.  There  were  at  the 
wedding  seventy-four  persons,  sixty-three  of  whom  were  poi- 
sone<l.     Only  eleven  escaped. 

The  wedding  feast  was  comf)Ose<i  of  the  following  articles  of 
food  :  Chicken  salad,  stewed  mushrooms,  beat  biscuits,  snow- 
flake  crackers,  cakes,  coffee,  chocolate,  ice  cream,  ice-cream 
bricks,  and  water.  The  chickens  were  killed  and  then  cooked 
in  an  iron  pot  two  days  before  the  wedding,  and  the  person  who 
caught  them  assures  me  that  they  were  healthy,  as  he  had  to 
run  fast  to  catch  them.  Mr.  Herr,  the  father  of  the  bride,  states 
positively  that  the  chickens  were  healthy,  and  that  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  chicken  cholera  on  his  [)laco  for  years.  The 
salad  was  made  from  the  white  meat  of  the  boiled  chickens,  and 
two  ladies  who  a.ssisted  in  making  it  certify  to  the  meat  being 
perfectly  sound  and  good.  Only  six  cans  of  French  mushrooms 
were  stewed.  The  mushrooms  were  intended  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring another  dish,  but,  as  the  cook  had  eaten  some  of  the 
chicken  meat  that  was  prepared  for  the  salad  and  had  been 
taken  sick,  this  dish  was  abandoned.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding 
the  mushrooms  were  stewed  by  another  cook  in  tin  pans  on  a 
stove.  The  coffee,  chocolate,  and  biscuits  were  made  in  the 
usual  way.  The  ice  cream  was  made  in  the  city  by  a  careful 
and  competent  caterer.  The  chicken  salad  was  served  on  let- 
tuce leaves  on  plates,  and  the  mushrooms  were  served  on  the 
same  plates  beside  the  salad. 

Case  I. — This  patient  ate  of  the  wedding  feast  on  April  15, 
1891,  between  3  and  4  p.  m.  The  meal  consisted  of  chicken 
salad,  one  teaspoonful  of  stewed  mushrooms,  beat  biscuits, 
cakes,  ice  cream,  ice-cream  brick,  coffee,  and  water.  No  symp- 
toms worthy  of  note  occurred  until  the  patient  was  awakened 
from  sleep  at  midnight,  when  the  first  real  symptoms  were  an- 
nounced by  copious  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which 
were  attended  by  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  These  troubles 
continued  during  the  night,  more  or  less  severe,  and  when 
seen  by  me  on  the  following  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  pa- 
tient was  very  ill. 

Case  H. — The  wedding  feast  was  partaken  of  by  this  patient 
at  3. 30  p.  M.  on  the  day  named.  She  ate  half  of  one  mushroom, 
snowflake  crackers,  cake,  and  ice  cream,  and  tasted  ice-cream 
brick.  The  first  symptom  of  illness  was  felt  by  this  patient  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  by  being  awakened  from  sleep 
with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended  by  watery  diar- 
rhoea and  burning  in  the  rectum.  Nausea  and  vomiting  soon 
came  on,  with  constriction  in  the  throat  and  great  thirst.  This 
patient  I  saw  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  same  day. 

Case  III. — On  the  morning  of  April  18th  this  patient  was 
brought  to  me  from  the  house  where  the  wedding  occurred,  and 
from  him  I  learned  that  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding  day  he  ate  heartily  of  every  kind  of 
food  that  was  prepared  for  the  feast.     Again  he  ate  of  the  same 
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food  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Shortly  after  the  second  meal  he  began  to  feel  badly,  and 
at  8  p.  M.  he  was  very  ill,  after  which  he  became  so  sick  that  he 
did  not  remember  much  that  occurred  during  the  nest  two 
days. 

Case  IV. — I  saw  this  patient  in  consultation  on  April  19th, 
and  from  hira  I  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  he  ate  of  all  the  food  that  was 
prepared  for  the  feast.  Soon  afterward  he  drove  to  the  city,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  and  shortly  after  dark  went  to  visit  a 
friend,  at  whose  house  he  was  taken  very  sick,  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  This  patient  had  been 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  burning  thirst  had  been  very 
great.  His  abdomen  was  retracted  and  his  bowels  were  still 
quite  irritable. 

From  the  cases  reported  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  the  illness  came,  as  in  Case  I,  at  the  expiration 
of  nearly  eight  hours  from  the  ingestion  of  the  wedding- 
feast,  and  in  Case  II  thirteen  hours  elapsed  before  any  dis- 
comfort was  felt.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  persons 
had  been  asleep  before  any  real  feelings  of  sickness  were 
experienced,  which  may  account  in  part  for  the  symptoms 
of  illness  coming  on  so  late. 

In  Case  III  the  patient  ate  two  meals  of  the  food,  the 
first  between  three  and  four  and  the  second  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day.  Three 
hpurs  after  the  first,  or  one  hour  after  the  second  meal,  he 
became  sick.  He  had  not  been  asleep  from  the  time  he  ate 
the  food  until  the  symptoms  of  illness  were  felt. 

In  Case  IV  the  illness  came  on  in  three  hours  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  wedding  feast.  This  patient  had  not  been 
asleep  from  the  time  he  ate  the  food  until  his  sickness 
began. 

Cases  I  and  II  were  the  first  to  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  the  question  of  diagnosis  occurred  to  me  as 
being  of  much  importance.  The  history  and  symptoms  of 
the  patients  were  carefully  considered,  and  I  gave  as  my 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  initial  at- 
tack from  the  wedding  feast,  the  cases  presented  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  Time  and  further  obser- 
vations helped  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  The  question  of 
prognosis  was  doubtful,  as  the  patients  were  dangerously  ill. 
In  considering  the  question  of  diagnosis  and  differential 
diagnosis  I  found  all  authorities  to  agree  that  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  were  varied  and  often  anomalous. 
Woodman  and  Tidy  say,  in  their  work  on  Forensic  Medi- 
cine^ at  page  139  : 

''  Cases  are  recorded  where  the  symptoms  have  set  in  imme- 
diately. In  one  half  the  recorded  cases  they  have  commenced 
within  two  hours,  and  in  two  thirds  within  five  hours.  In  two 
cases  that  are  on  record  no  active  symptoms  occurred  before 
the  fourth  day.  It  will,  however,  generally  be  found,  in  cases 
where  the  symptoms  are  delayed  for  some  hours,  either  that  the 
person  went  to  sleep  after  taking  the  poison  (for  during  sleep 
the  animal  system  is  peculiarly  inactive),  or  that  the  poison  was 
taken  with  or  soon  after  a  meal." 

Here  are  two  conditions  which  apply  to  the  cases  I  have 
just  described  and  will  readily  explain  why  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  were  deferred  several  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  poison.     The  following  case  from  the  London  Lancet 


of   May   14,   1848,   will  be  found   recorded  in   Wormley's 
Micro-chemistry  of  Poisons,  at  page  242  : 

"A  stout,  healthy  young  man  took  a  teaspoonfal  of  arsenic, 
mistaking  it  for  flour.  No  marked  symptoms  of  the  action  of 
the  poison  appeared  for  nearly  six  hours  afterward."  Ibid., 
page  243.  a  case  is  mentioned  where  "  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic 
was  taken  in  porter,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  did 
not  occur  for  nine  hours  afterward."  In  the  U.  S.  D.,  page  27, 
the  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne  is  recorded 
where  "a  drachm  of  arsenic  liad  been  taken  and  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  did  not  appear  for  sixteen  hours." 

In  Woodman  and  Tidy's  work  on  Forensic  Medicine,  at 
page  164,  the  case  of  a  female  is  recorded  who  took  half 
an  ounce  of  arsenic  after  a  meal,  and  eight  hours  elapsed 
before  symptoms  of  poisoning  set  in.  Ibid.,  page  162  :  "A 
female  took  twelve  grains  of  arsenic,  and  no  intense  symp- 
toms set  in  for  three  days."  Ibid.,  page  160  :"  A  child  took 
eight  grains  of  arsenic,  and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  set 
in  for  four  days." 

The  citation  of  the  above-given  cases  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  sometimes 
come  on  late  even  in  cases  where  large  doses  have  been 
taken. 

As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  of  acute  arsenical 
poisoning  and  acute  gastric  catarrh,  the  history,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptoms,  the  skin  eruption,  and  the  character 
of  the  dejecta  excluded  the  latter. 

Von  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
vol.  xvii,  page  923,  says  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms: 

"  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  appear  after  six  or  eight  hours,  sel- 
dom earlier,  frequently  later.  Violent  colic  is  the  earliest  symp- 
tom, soon  followed  by  vomiting;  later,  diarrhoea." 

Ibid.,  page  925  : 

"The  recognition  of  the  illness  described  as  arising  from  mush- 
rooms depends  chiefly  on  the  history  and  then  on  the  inspection 
of  the  evacuation.  If  these  criteria  fail,  only  a  chemical  ex- 
amination can  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  arsenical  poi- 
soning." 

Here  we  have  a  history  of  the  cases,  and  have  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  inspect  the  evacuations.  One  patient 
ate  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mushrooms,  and  another 
ate  half  of  a  mushroom,  and  both  patients  have  assured  me 
that  the  mushrooms  were  not  decayed.  Schmiedeberg  and 
Koppe  have  found  that  it  takes  a  pound  of  poisonous  mush- 
rooms to  produce  a  grain  of  the  active  principle  upon  which 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  depend,  and  that  it  has  taken 
from  one  sixteenth  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  ptomaine 
to  kill  a  cat,  and  that  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  has  caused 
contraction  of  the  pupils,  etc.,  in  a  man.  In  view  of  such 
observations,  one  can  not  believe  that  a  taste  of  mushroom 
would  contain  enough  of  the  poisonous  principle  to  account 
for  the  dangerous  symptoms  observed  in  the  cases,  even 
were  it  true  that  the  mushrooms  were  poisonous  and  that 
the  symptoms  of  arsenic  and  mushroom  poisoning  are  iden- 
tical in  character. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  of  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  found  to  occur  most  frequently  in  arsenical  and  mush- 
room poisoning  : 
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■^VMI'TOMS  OK  ItKISd    I'OIHONKD 
II V    AUHKMC. 

Ill   poisoniiii;    l>y  iiisciiic, 

tllC   SVIllptollls  cnlllr  oil  SiHlIC 

tiiiU's  iiniiu'dinti-ly,  one  lialt 
ill  two  liotirs,  )iii(l  two  thirds 
williiii  livf  hours,  iiiid  some 
HN  hit*'  as  the  foil  it  li  day  afUT 
tilt'  in^t'stioii  of  the  poison. 
Sleep  eaiisi's  tiic  syin|)loins 
to  l)»>  dolavt'd,  and  wlieii  the 
poison  is  taken  with  or  after 
a  meal  the  syiiiptoiiis  eoiiu- 
on  lato. 

Thf  tirst  symptoms  are 
violent  i^astro-enteritis,  soon 
followed  by  rico-wator  <lis- 
oharjfi's  from  the  howels, 
sonu'times  mixed  with  l»h)od, 
and  siibsi'tpu'iit  voniitiny\ 
which  mattvr  is  somotiiiu's 
oolorod  gioon  by  bile.  Thirst 
is  intense,  constrietion  in 
tluoat,  dryness  of  mouth  and 
tongue,  rarely  salivation. 

Abdomen  retracted  and 
tender  under  ])ressure.  Pain 
never  entirely  absent. 

Stools  change  to  yellow- 
green  and  tarry-black,  mixed 
with  mucus  and  blood  and 
pieces  of  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  attended  by  tenes- 
mus and  burning  in  rectum. 
Stools  have  a  very  fietid 
odor. 

Urine  is  diminished  in 
quantity,  burning  pain  is  felt 
on  voiding  it,  and  sometimes 
it  contains  albumin  or  blood. 
Patient  has  fever,  lasting 
from  one  to  three  or  more 
day^s.  Hebetude,  delirium, 
coma,  and  convulsions. 

There  is  pain  in  limbs 
and  stiffness  in  joints,  with 
tremor  and  jerking  of  the 
limbs. 

Patients  seem  at  times 
almost  we  1,  but  relapses  oc- 
cur. May  die  at  any^  time 
within  two  years.  Rarely 
ever  fully  regain  their  health. 
Skin  eruptions,  such  as 
urticaria  and  eczema,  occur, 
and  are  followed  by  desqua- 
mation. Sloughing  of  the 
skin. 


HVMI'TOMH  OK  IIKINd   I'OlrtONKl) 

in   MrsHKooMH. 

Ill  poisoning  by  iiiiish- 
rooms,  the  symptoms  appear 
aftiT  six  or  eight  hours,  sel- 
dom earlier,  frequently  later. 


The  Hist  symptoms  are 
violent  colic,  soon  followed 
by  vomiting  of  contents  of 
stomach.  Subsecpient  rice- 
water  discharges  from  the 
bowels  occur,  which  rarely 
contain  blood.  Thirst  is  in- 
tense, constriction  in  throat, 
profuse  salivation. 


Abdomen  distended  and 
relieved  by  pressure.  Pain  in 
paroxysms. 

Stools  remain  practical- 
ly unchanged  in  character. 
Careful  inspection  sometimes 
detects  pieces  of  mushrooms. 
Stools  rarely  have  a  fd'tid 
odor  and  are  rarely  black. 


Urine  is  lessened  in  quan- 
tity. No  pain  while  voiding 
it,  and  it  does  not  contain 
albumin  or  blood. 

Patient  has  no  fever ;  be- 
comes violently  excited,  at 
times  maniacal  ;  sometimes 
coma  and  convulsions. 

No  pain  or  stiffness  in 
joints  ;  sometimes  tremor  of 
the  limbs. 

Relapses  rarely^  occur.  If 
patient  lives  past  the  third 
day,  as  a  rule,  recovery  takes 
place. 

Skin  eruptions  do  not  oc- 
cur.    No  desquamation. 


Ulceration  of  the  H|>k, 
giiniH,  mucous  inembraiie  of 
cheeks  and  throat  occur. 

Pupils  slightly  dilated, 
and  photophobia  occiirs. 


No  iih-erations  o(!Cur. 


I'lipils  are  coiitiacled  and 
everything  is  h(!cii  ilimly,  as 
if  in  iiiiHt. 

Pulse  and  respiration  are 
ret.'irded. 


Uespitatioii  is  iiicreaseil 
and  lalioi'i'd,  often  shallow, 
again  sighiiiLT  "'"I  irregular. 
Pulse  increased  in  frcipiency, 
irritable  and  feeble. 

Priapism  t)cciiis. 

Hyes    siitriised    ami    con 
jiiin-tiva-  red  or  intlamc<|. 

ICpistaxis. 

Ka(^c,   neck,   hands,    f(;et, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body     around  eves, 
swollen,  al.so  swelling  round 
eyes,  with  red  rings. 

Finger  and  toe  nails  loos-  These  phenomena  do  not 

en,  suppurate,  and  fall  out ;     occur, 
falling  of  the  hair. 


No  priapism  oitciirs. 
Hves  pale  and  sunken. 

No  epistaxis. 

No  swelling  ;  no  red  rings 


No  aphonia  ;  no  such  pa- 
ralysis. 


Aphonia  ;  paralysis  of 
sensation  and  motion,  espe- 
cially of  lower  extremities. 
Involuntary  evacuations  of 
bowels. 

Autopsy. — There  is  often  Autopsy  shows  acute  gas- 

ulceration  of  the  mouth,  ceso-     trie    and    intestinal    catarrh, 
phagus,  and  stomach ;  usual-     and  the  evidences  of  inspissa- 
ly  inflammation  of  the  mucous    tion  of  the  blood  and  of  death 
membrane    of    stomach   and     brought  on  by  cardiac  paraly- 
intestinal  tract  of  a  dark-red     sis,  as  the  only  more  or  less 
color,  distributed  sometimes    constant  phenomena, 
in  stripes  or  spots.     Some- 
times the  ulcers  penetrate  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;    haemorrhage,   exu- 
dation, or  infiltration ;  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the 
rectum.    Ecchymoses  beneath 
the  endocardium  and  pericar- 
dium, and  fluid  blood,  fatty- 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  other  internal  parts. 

These  are  the  main  symptoms  which  occur  in  arsenical 
and  mushroom  poisoning.  Reliable  information  from  those 
who  helped  to  serve  some  of  the  feast  and  those  who  par- 
took of  the  food  is  to  the  effect  that  there  were  at  least 
seven  persons  sick  who  presented  the  main  symptoms  I 
have  described  who  did  not  eat  mushrooms  or  anything 
containing  mushrooms  at  that  wedding.  This,  by  exclusion, 
proved  that  the  mushroom  ptomaine  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  poisoning.  The  chicken  ptomaine,  being  still  unknown 
to  science,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  its  having  been  sepa- 
rated, must  remain  as  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  can  prove 
nothing.  But  had  the  chicken  ptomaine  been  discovered 
recrystallized  and  free  from  impurities,  the  fact  that  at  least 
four  of  the  victims  of  the  wedding  feast,  who  did  not  even 
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taste  the  chicken  sahid  or  anything  containing  it.  were 
sick,  would  outweigh  any  amount  of  ptomaine  testimony. 
The  tvrotoxicon  ptomaine  died  in  the  nascent  state,  since 
there  were  six  or  eight  persons  who  ate  only  ice  cream  and 
cake  and  were  not  sick  at  all. 

Some  of  the  excretions  from  the  poisoned  patients  wen- 
obtained  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and,  by  the 
method  of  Reinsch,  pieces  of  copper  wire  and  copper  foil 
were  boiled  in  them,  and  evidences  of  the  presence  of  ar- 
senic found  (the  acid  and  copper  were  previously  tested  for 
arsenic  and  none  found).  One  piece  of  copper  foil  that  was 
boiled  in  the  suspected  excrement  I  handed  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Flexner,  the  well-known  chemist  and  druggist  of  our  city. 
and  from  him  I  received  the  following  note  : 

LonsviLLE,  AprU  21,  1891. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Irwin,  City. 

My  deab  Doctob:  I  have  examined  the  sublimate  from  the 
copper  which  you  brought  me,  and  find  it  to  contain  arsenic. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  Flexxee. 

I  wish  to  sav  in  this  connection  that  the  excrements 
were  obtained  from  ray  patients  before  any  bismuth  had 
been  taken. 

In  the  Louisville  Post  of  April  22.  1891,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dr.  Turner  AnderHon. 

Mt  deab  Doctor:  I  beg  to  report  to  you  that  I  find  arsenic 
in  the  urine  which  was  brought  to  me  for  analysis  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  April  16th. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Flexsek.* 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  eleven  of  those  who 
were  poisoned  by  the  wedding  feast,  having  secondary  symp- 
toms, have  come  to  my  notice,  and  from  them  I  have  ob- 
tained additional  information  as  to  the  time  that  ela})sed 
after  the  food  was  eaten  until  they  became  sick.  The  initial 
symptoms  of  illness  were  observed  by  several  of  these  pa- 
tients within  four  hours,  and  by  three  within  one  hour  after 
the  food  had  been  eaten.  Three  have  had  aphonia.  Fall- 
ing out  of  the  hair  has  occurred  in  at  least  seven  cases. 
Two  of  the  patients  have  lost  toe-nails,  and  five  are  still 
troubled  with  jerking  of  the  limbs.  The  secondary  symp- 
toms came  on  between  the  second  and  sixth  weeks  after  the 
wedding.    All  complain  of  being  feeble  and  easily  fatigued. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hobson,  of  St.  Mathews,  who  attended  nine 
of  the  victims  of  the  feast,  has  kindly  sent  me  reports  of 
their  cases.  From  these  I  have  compiled  the  following 
brief  summary. 

One  patient  did  not  eat  any  kind  of  salad,  and  the  other 
eight  partook  of  every  kind  of  food  that  was  served  at  the 
wedding.  The  symptoms  of  illness  in  all  cases  came  on  in 
from  three  to  six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  wedding 
feast.  Purging  preceded  vomiting  in  seven  cases,  and  two  j)a- 
tients  vomited  and  purged  simultaneously.  All  complained 
of  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  and  intense  thirst.  Con- 
striction of  the  throat  was  observed  in  all  cases.  CEdema  of 
the  glottis  was  present  in  two  cases.  Two  patients  had  swol- 
len tongues  and  five  had  inflammation  of  the  lips  and  mouth. 
Three  had  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  and 

*  The  urine  referred  to  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  lady  cuflFerers 
attended  by  Dr.  Anderson  the  day  following  the  wedding. 


cheeks.  The  vomited  matter  in  seven  cases  contained  bile 
and  in  five  instances  it  was  .streaked  with  blood.  The 
stools  were  watery  in  all  cases  at  first,  but  afterward  became 
more  consistent,  and  in  six  cases  contained  yellow  and  green 
matter  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  The  urine  was  sup- 
pressed in  six  cases.  The  abdomen  was  retracted  in  all 
cases.  Five  of  the  patients  had  aphonia.  An  erythematous 
eruption  was  observed  in  six  cases  and  one  patient  had  a  dis- 
tinctly papular  eruption  with  serous  exudation,  which  be- 
came incrusted.  The  face,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen  were 
chiefl}'  the  seat  of  these  eruptions.  Desquamation  followed 
the  eruptions  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  Hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side  occurred  in  one  case.  The  patient  was  still 
j)aralvzed  in  the  early  part  of  June.  (Edema  of  the  face,  of 
the  neck,  and  around  the  eyes  occurred  in  six  cases.  All 
had  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach  and  four  had 
cramps  in  the  bowels.  Six  had  nervous  tremors,  jerking  of 
the  muscles  and  limbs,  and  pain  in  the  muscles  and  joints. 
Three  suffeied  from  intense  prostration,  and  felt  as  though 
they  might  die  at  any  moment.  The  eruption  in  three 
cases  was  attended  by  itching.  Three  had  mild  dilirium. 
Two  had  some  hebetude.  Four  had  fever  ;  their  tempera- 
ture in  the  axilla  varied  from  101°  to  104°  F.  In  three 
cases  the  temperature  was  subnormal.  Dr.  Hobson  diag- 
nosticated acute  arsenical  poisoning.  All  have  recovered 
except  Miss  R.,  who  has  hemiplegia,  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  may  ultimately  regain  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Hyndman,  of  Cincinnati,  who  attended 
the  late  Mr.  Snook  and  his  bride  (see  Medical  News,  June 
27,  1891,  page  710),  say  of  the  eruption:  "Beginning  on 
the  third  and  fourth  days,  respectively,  both  cases  exhibited 
a  decided  eczematous  eruption  over  the  arms,  shoulders, 
face,  and  upper  portions  of  the  chest.  In  the  case  of  the 
lady  this  continued  during  her  entire  convalescence,  which 
began  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
S.  the  eruption  had  more  of  a  papular  appearance." 

In  addition  to  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  where  blood 
appeared  in  the  stools,  the  above-quoted  authors  say  of 
Mr.  Snook :  "  On  the  twelfth  day  he  was  given  a  saline 
cathai-tic  in  divided  doses.  The  resulting  passages  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  bright-red  blood,  evidently  fiom 
the  lower  bowel.  From  this  time  on  the  bleeding  con- 
tinued." For  an  account  of  the  autopsy,  etc.,  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Mr.  Snook,  see  the  Med  leal  News  for  April  2  7  th. 
page  710. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT. 

A  REPLY  TO  SOME  NOTES  OX  SOUTHERN  HEALTH  RESORTS 
BY  FREDERICK  PETERSON.  M.  D. 

By    11.    LOXGSTHEET   TAYLOR.   A.  .M..    M.  l>.. 

Ar'HEVlI.LE.   N.   C. 

Ix  the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  June  l:^,  1891,  Dr.  Pe- 
terson makes  some  criticisms  of  Asheville's  winter  climate 
and  attractions  that  can  not  be  pa.ssed  by  in  silence.  While 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  profession  should 
be  infonned  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent health  resorts,  it  is  equally  as  important  that  they 
should  not  be  misinformed.  AVhile  Dr.  Peterson  states  that 
he  intends  to   make   a   "  few   desultory   observations.*"   he 
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Hhould  have  added  that  tliey  coiiHiHted  in  iinprcHHionH  rather 
than  in  fa<'ts,  at  U'list  as  far  as  AKhevillc  is  conccnu'il.  I 
(III  nut  for  a  ni(>nu>nt  wish  to  oonvcy  the  ini|ir(>Hsioii  that 
I>r.  I'ltiTsoii  intcMitioiuilly  nuHrepreHcntod  anything,  Imt  I 
<h)  state  tliat  he  did  not  taivc  pains  to  make  aeeiirate  oh- 
servations,  or  to  investii^ate  the  weather  of  tlie  months  of 
.l.iiiu.iiy,  I'ehniarv,  and  Manli  of  this  vear.  lie  savs  of 
these  nn>ntlis  in  the  past  winter,  wiiieh  was  the  most  in- 
eU'inent  that  AsheviMe,  in  eom|»any  with  many  other  places, 
has  known  f<ir  twenty  vears,  tliat  there  was  "constant  rain 
ami  foi;." 

What  are  the  facts  '.  The  record  kept  at  the  l".  S.  Siir- 
iial  Service  station  is  as  follows;  hnt  one  fo^;  was  ohserved 
in  the  entire  three  mouths : 


!  I  Cloudy '  Mean  absolute  i 

w-^x,.n,.o      (■'•^''U'        Pnir    I     and     '  Mean  tem-        humidity  in  Mean 

MONIHS.  ,   ,,„v^       jay„       rainy   1    peralure.  KHUuh  of  niowt-      rolallvo 
dttyH.   1  '""'■  per  cubic    |  humidity. 


.Iiuiunrv..  Itl 
Februiirv.  !> 
March."..;     VI 


9 
16 
12 


87-67' 
4610'' 
4r83'' 


foot  of  air. 


1-708 
2-t)0t) 
2-28li 


65-74 
69-20 
70-93 


Last  year  the  three  months  averao^ed  twentv-two  and 
two  thirds  clear  and  fair  days  and  seven  and  a  tliird  cloudy 
and  rainy  days,  and  the  entire  three  months  had  but  two 
days  without  sunshine.  The  mean  temperature  was  47-:i2°, 
4S-9o'^,  and  42-65°,  respectively.  The  absolute  humidity 
was  2*525,  2-811,  and  2-150,  respectively.  The  mean  rela- 
tive humidity  was  63-81,  63-39,  and  60-77,  respectively. 

In  1889  they  had,  on  an  average,  twenty-live  clear  and 
fair  days  and  live  cloudy  and  rainy  days,  with  but  three 
days  without  sunshine.  The  mean  temperature  was  38-5°, 
37°,  and  45°.  The  mean  absolute  humidity  was  1-966, 
1-894,  and  2-120.  The  mean  relative  humidity  was  66-30, 
55-60,  and  58-40. 

While  the  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  other  places 
situated  farther  south,  where  the  altitude  amounts  to  nothing, 
yet  it  is  not  low  enough  to  keep  the  visitor  within  doors, 
and  the  sunshine,  of  which  Asheville  has  such  a  liberal  por- 
tion, warms  the  atmosphere  during  several  hours  each  day. 
The  patients  wintering  here  are  not  enervated  by  the  heat 
and  moisture  as  they  are  in  more  southern  places,  and  have 
more  vigor  and  blood  than  those  who  come  here  from 
Florida  or  Georgia  in  the  spring.  The  atmosphere  is  as 
dry  as  is  desirable  in  the  ordinary  winter.  Last  winter  was 
an  exception  here,  as  elsewhere. 

The  ground  dries  very  quickly  aftef  a  rain.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  sandy  subsoil  and  to  the  excellent  natural 
drainage.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  French  Broad  River  falls  a  thousand  feet  in  passing 
over  the  twenty-five  miles  of  its  course  immediately  below 
Asheville,  the  last  statement  can  readily  be  appreciated. 

The  doctor  also  states  that  there  are  no  pavements  in 
the  town,  but  there  was  half  a  mile  of  excellent  brick  pav- 
ing laid  a  year  ago.  This  spring  an  appropriation  of  $640,- 
000  was  made  for  improving  the  city ;  8500,000  of  this  is 
to  be  expended  on  pavements  and  sidewalks.  When  this 
is  done  the  mud  can  never  get  the  upper  hand  again,  even 
if  the  bad  weather  of  last  winter  should  be  repeated,  a 
thing  that- of  itself  is  highly  improbable.     There  is  already 


a  very  complete  KyHtem  of  Hewei-H,  which  are  to  be  made 

more  useful  by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
upon  them  this  summer.  The  water  supj/Jy  is  pure  and 
clciir.  It  is  pumped  a(;roHN  the  mountainH,  east  of  the  citv, 
from  the  Swannanoa  Kiver. 

As  to  the  hotels  (tf  Asheville,  the  doctor  says  that  tlii- 
Oakhind  Ihiglits  Hotel  is  the  only  one  at  present  which  can 
be  recommended.  The  Kenilworth  Inn,  situated  in  the 
same  (pnirter  of  the  town,  is  also  lauded,  although  still  iin- 
eom|)leted.  The  liattcry  I'ark  Motel  is  the  leading  hotel 
both  in  situation  and  in  reputation.  The  Swannanoa  and 
Oaks,  in  the  town  itself,  are  goixl  hotels.  The  VN'invah 
House,  known  throughout  the  countrv  as  a  sanitarium  for 
tubercular  patient.s — ably  conducted  by  |)r.  Karl  von  Ituck, 
whose  scientific  reports  and  observations  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession — should  not  have  been  passe<l 
over  in  silence.  This  summer  the  Helmont,  a  large  hotel 
several  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  has  been  opened. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  there  is  a  homely  proverb  which 
says  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and 
since  so  many  tubercular  patients,  those  suffering  with 
nervous  prostration  and  brain  tire,  and  convalescents  from 
acute  diseases,  have  done  remarkably  well  here  in  the  win- 
ter months  even  of  this  year,  and  since  this  has  been  testi- 
fied to  before  medical  societies  and  by  numbers  of  grateful 
health  pilgrims,  therefore  the  very  severe  criticisms  were 
not  deserved.  It  was  a  common  remark  among  the  laity  in 
the  boarding-houses  and  hotels  during  the  past  winter  that 
nearly  every  one  was  improving.  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck  read 
a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  Washington,  giving  exact  details  of  twenty-five 
cases  treated  with  tuberculin  during  the  past  winter,  in 
which  he  gives  full  credit  to  the  beneficial  influences  of  the 
climate. 

I  intend  shortly  to  publish  my  results  with  the  injec- 
tions of  iodine  and  gold  and  inhalations  of  chlorine  gas  on 
tubercular  patients,  and  shall  most  certainly  not  overlook 
that  very  important  element,  climate. 

Dr.  Peterson  has  very  justly  called  attention  to  the  sum- 
mer climate  of  Asheville,  but  I  think  he  was  a  little  hasty 
in  dealing  such  a  hard  blow  to  the  winters,  which  have  here- 
tofore shown  such  good  results  that  many  of  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  great  cities  have  for  years  been  sending, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  send,  their  patients  here  for 
just  those  months. 
120  Haywood  Street. 


CASE   OF 
RHEUMATIC    MULTIPLE   ISEURITIS, 

WITH  AUTOPSY. 
By    HERMOX    C.   GORDINIER,    M.  D., 

TROT,    N.   Y. 

M.  F.,  aged  thirty-one,  laborer,  temperate  in  habits,  has 
had  slight  cough  with  expectoration  for  five  years,  attended 
with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion ;  with  this  exception,  has 
been  in  perfect  health  until  present  illness.  Father  dead ;  cause 
not  known.  Mother  alive  and  in  perfect  health.  Xo  tubercular 
history  in  family;  denies  syphilis;  no  glandular  enlargements; 
no  sypliilitic  scars  detectable;  has  had  gonorrhoea;  has  had  for 
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several  years  repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism.  On  Thanksgiving 
day,  November  27,  1888,  was  taken  with  what  was  to  all  ui)i)ear- 
ances  acute  articular  rheumatism,  beginning  in  both  ankles, 
which  were  the  seat  of  severe  pain  on  pressure  and  motion 
and  were  much  swollen ;  next  came  swelling  of  left  elbow  and 
shoulder  joints,  attended  by  great  pain  on  motion  and  pressure ; 
shortly  afterward  had  severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  attended 
with  dyspnoea. 

Has  emaciated  very  much  since  onset  of  illness;  has  no  de- 
sire for  food ;  sweats  profusely  at  night ;  has  chilly  sensations  and 
expectorates  heavy,  thick,  yellowish  sputa;  has  had  rejjeated 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  ;  complains  bitterly  of  pain  in  his  extremi- 
ties, and  can  not  sleep  on  account  of  pain. 

March  i,  1889. — Examination.  Patient  propped  up  in  chair 
by  means  of  pillows;  is  unable  to  lie  recumbent  on  account  of 
dyspnoea.  Decided  general  emaciation ;  depressions  above  and 
below  clavicles;  abdomen  flat;  apex  of  heart  in  sixth  interspace 
outside  of  mammary  line ;  no  prsecordial  bulging.  Extremities 
much  wasted ;  tissues  soft  and  flabby ;  feet  and  ankles  boggy 
with  soft  oedema.  Respirations,  30  per  minute.  Vesiculo-tym- 
panitie  percussion  general  over  chest  front  and  back,  attended 
with  prolonged  expiration,  low  in  pitch.  A  few  mucous  rales 
at  bases  posteriorly. 

Palpation  showed  apex  to  be  outside  of  nipple  in  sixth  inter- 
space, and  a  well-detined  presystolic  thrill  was  felt;  a  systolic 
murmur  with  maximum  intensity  at  apex  and  transmitted  into 
axillas,  with  a  characteristic  presystolic  murmur  localized  at  apex, 
were  heard.  Marked  accentuation  of  pulmonic  second  sound; 
pulse  120,  soft  and  dicrotic.  Passes  but  small  quantities  of 
urine,  dark  in  color,  containing  neither  sugar,  albumin,  nor  casts ; 
specific  gravity,  1-012;  temperature  in  axillee,  101°.  Two  days 
alter  this  examination  patient  expectorated  a  little  blood. 

Patient  can  not  walk  without  assistance,  his  limbs  giving  out, 
as  ho  terms  it.  Marked  foot  and  wrist  drop.  Can  raise  arms 
to  right  angles  with  his  b^dy,  but  can  not  place  them  on  his 
head  or  extend  his  wrists.     Grip  of  hands  weak. 

Decided  tt-nderness  of  muscles  and  of  nerve  trunks  in  arms 
and  forearms.  Deltoids,  biceps,  and  extensors  of  forearms,  as 
well  as  interossi  and  muscles  of  ball  of  tliumb,  were  markedly 
wasted.  The  same  tenderness  of  muscles  and  nerves  existed  in 
lower  extremities,  particularly  the  vasti,  muscles  of  calf,  and 
peronei  group,  which  are  atrophic  to  a  marked  degree ;  anaes- 
thesia in  spots  on  outer  aspect  of  ankles;  loss  of  muscular  sense 
in  toes  and  slight  in  whole  lower  extremities;  retardation  to 
conduction  of  pain  well  marked.  Slight  anaesthesia  in  distribu- 
tion of  ulnar  nerves;  no  ataxic  movements.  Patellar  tendon 
reflexes  absent.  Bladder  and  rectum  normal.  No  affection  of 
cranial  nerves.  Electrical  examination  made  with  chloride  of  sil- 
ver combined  battery.  Furadaic  current,  cylinder  drawn  fully 
out,  no  response  in  calf  or  peronei  muscles;  slight  in  vasti  of 
both  sides.  Galvanic  current,  altered  polar  reaction.  Positive 
pole  gave  well-marked  sluggish  contractions  with  forty  cells,  and 
the  same  number  gave  but  slight  contractions  with  negative 
pole.  The  atrophic  muscles  in  upper  extremities  present  the  same 
altered  reactions  to  faradisra  and  galvanism. 

Ith. — Examination  of  sputum  negative. 

9th. — Patient  has  been  drowsy  and  stupid  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  passed  urine  involuntarily ;  complains  bitterly  of  jmin 
in  extremities  ;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble ;  distinct  pericardial  fric- 
tion sound  just  above  apex,  double  in  character  and  almost  an- 
nulling the  endocardial  murmurs. 

10th. — Friction  at  right  aortic  interspace,  rough  and  croak- 
ing in  nature ;  pulse  fast  and  irregular ;  respiration,  24 ;  tem- 
perature, 100°;  tenderness  on  pressure  in  second,  third,  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces,  also  epigastric  tenderness ;  patient  very 
cyanotic  ;  passed  his  urine  naturally. 


ISth. — Drowsy  most  of  the  time ;  few  moist  rales,  general 
over  chest ;  pulse  rapid  and  thready ;  friction  distinct ;  no  in- 
creased cardiac  dullnee s ;  apex  as  before  stated  ;  temperature, 
lOl-S". 

i6«A.— Died  at  1  p.  m. 

nth. — Autopsy  at  11  A.  M.:  Rigor  mortis  slight;  great  ema- 
ciation ;  blood  unusually  fluid ;  spinal  cord  appeared  normal : 
transverse  sections  showed  no  macroscopic  changes.  Brain  not 
examined.  Dissections  of  ulnar,  musculo-spiral,  anterior  crural, 
and  sciatic  nerves  were  made,  and  sections  taken  for  examina- 
tion under  microscope ;  the  nerve  sheaths  were  swollen  and 
greatly  congested,  being  full  of  blood.  Specimens  of  muscular 
tissue  were  taken  from  the  vasti,  deltoid,  and  calf  muscles;  these 
muscles  appeared  pale,  flabby,  and  very  soft.  Lungs  emphy- 
sematous. No  tubercular  deposits,  no  pleural  adhesions,  very 
oedematous  ;  pleural  cavities  each  contained  half  a  pint  of  clear 
serum.  Heart  large,  soft,  and  flabby  ;  w-eight,  twenty  ounces. 
Soft  fibrinous  exudate  over  outer  anterior  surface  and  at  base ;  an 
old  pericardial  adhesion  at  apex,  firm,  and  separated  with  resist- 
ance and  considerable  loss  of  myocardium.  Left  auricle  ddated 
to  size  of  small  lemon,  thin-walled  ;  mitral  orifice  narrowed ; 
would  just  permit  point  of  index  finger;  valve  flaps  thickened 
near  base,  with  some  calcareous  deposit ;  chordae  tendineae  re- 
tracted. Left  ventricular  wall  nine  lines  thick  ;  cavity  dilated. 
Aortic  orifice  almost  occluded  by  vegetations,  and  the  free  edges 
of  semilunar  valves  united  in  a  ring-like  stenosis  ;  atheroma  of 
aorta  and  coronary  arteries.  Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  valves 
normal;  right  ventricle  thin-w«alled  and  dilated.  Kidneys  about 
normal  in  size,  and  presented  the  normal  relation  between  cor- 
tical substance  and  pyramids  ;  capsules  unadherent.  Liver  two 
fingerbreadths  below  costal  margin,  nutmegy  on  section;  spleen 
enlarged  and  full  of  blood.     No  tuberculosis  of  intestines. 

Spinal  cord  and  nerves  were  hardened  in  Muller's  fluid  and 
stained  after  Weigert's  method  and  in  carmine. 

Examination  of  many  sections  of  the  cord  at  different  levels 
in  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  showed  no  evident  mi- 
croscopic change ;  there  was  tlie  normal  number  of  ganglionic 
cells  in  anterior  horns;  no  increase  of  connective  tissue  observ- 
able ;  no  thickened  or  enlarged  and  dilated  capillaries ;  no  neu- 
ritis or  atrophic  condition  of  anterior  nerve  roots. 

Unfortunately,  the  main  branches  of  the  nerves  were  taken, 
and  not  the  intra-muscular  nerve  terminations,  in  a  number  of 
sections  of  sciatic  and  musculo-spiral  nerves ;  no  parenchymatous 
change  was  detectable,  but  a  very  marked  increase  of  connective 
tissue  between  the  individual  fibers. 

Sections  of  the  anterior  crural  and  ulnar  nerves  skewed  not 
only  an  interstitial  neuritis,  but  marked  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration of  nerve  fibers,  such  as  marked  swelling  of  medullary 
sheath  with  an  entire  absence  of  axis  cylinders,  which  were  re- 
placed by  granular  matter;  others,  with  segmentation  of  myeline 
and  beginning  granular  condition  of  axis  cylinders,  being  broken 
up  or  segmented  or  entirely  replaced  by  granular  matter.  Still 
other  fibrils  with  marked  narrow'ing  of  sheath  and  atrophic  con- 
dition of  axis  cylinders. 

Sections  of  the  vasti,  deltoid,  and  calf  muscles  were  stained 
with  Delafield's  hiematoxyliu,  after  having  been  hardened  and 
transferred  to  gelatin.  They  were  very  atrophic,  pale,  and  blood- 
less. Distinct  spaces  were  left  between  the  individual  fibers, 
which  s|)aces  were  infiltrated  with  oil  globules  and  small  spindle 
cells;  the  sarcolemma  sheaths  were  infiltrated  with  small  round 
cells.  Many  of  the  fibers  were  distinctly  narrowed,  with  their 
striations  indistinct,  as  if  fading  away,  while  in  most  of  the  other 
specimens  the  fibers  had  lost  all  trace  of  their  striation,  and  pre- 
sented instead  a  decidedly  granular  appearance.  In  some  sections 
whole  bundles  of  fibers  seemed  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
longitudinally  striated  and  resembled  connective-tissue  bundles. 
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SYMMKTIMCAL    (JAX(JHK\K    OF    TIIK    KXTUKMITIKS 

In  a  |'ii|)i'r  c'litidod  Notes  of  I  iicomiiioii  C'asos,  Mr.  .loiiiitlum 
lliit.liiiisoii  (lisciilii's.  in  till"  /Irltin/i  MetUcalJouriinl  Un- .]\\\\ 
4tli,  a  ivinarkabk"  case  of  sjiiiiiu'trical  fran^Tcm'  of  the  extremi- 
ties. The  patient,  a  man.  ufieil  tliirty-j^even,  liad  lost  the  c.\- 
fren:e  tijKs  of  all  hi-*  toes  and  the  borders  of  both  his  ears,  wiiile 
the  ends  of  all  his  lingers  on  eaeh  liand  were  in  a  condition  of 
muniniitied  j;an{;rene.  They  were  (jnite  black,  and  looked  at  a 
little  distance  exactly  as  if  he  had  drawn  the  fini,'er  ends  of 
black  kid  gloves  tightly  over  the  distal  third  of  each  digit.  A 
line  of  deniarkatiou  had  formed  in  all,  and  tlie  gangrenous  ])art, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  was  in  slow  process  of  sej)aration.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  remarked  that  if  Raynaud's  disease  is  to  be  defined 
as  symmetrical  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  no  better  example 
of  it  could  possibly  be  found  than  in  this  instance.  He  has 
himself  never^seen  a  case  in  which  the  gangrene  was  at  the 
same  time  so  extensive  and  .so  symmetrical;  yet  in  some 
marked  features  the  case  ditTered  from  the  ordinary  examples 
of  what  is  counted  as  Raynaud's  malady.  Thus,  until  the  pres- 
ent attack,  the  patient  had  never  shown  any  peculiarities  as  re- 
garded his  circulation.  Nothing  whatever  of  a  paroxysmal 
character  had  ever  occurred.  The  n)an  had  suft'ered  from  an 
acute  illness,  which  had  begun  with  vague  rheumatic  symp- 
toms, and  ended  by  confining  him  to  bed  for  four  months,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  chest  and  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  From 
this  he  had  completely  recovered.  His  pulse  was  of  fair 
strength,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  parts  which  had  suffered 
from  gangrene  would  heal,  and  that  no  particular  enfeeblement 
of  their  circulation  would  result.  The  case  presented  a  most 
difKcult  problem  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  gangrene.  That 
it  was  arterial,  and  that  in  some  way  the  supply  of  blood  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  affected  parts,  no  one  could  doubt.  Per- 
haps the  most  probable  conjecture  was  that  in  some  way  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  had  been  for  a  time  extremely 
enfeebled.  Yet  of  this  no  evidence  remained.  The  recovery 
was  complete.  It  was  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  state  of 
peripheral  spasm  of  the  arteries  had  occurred  on  one  .single 
occasion,  persisted  for  a  period  long  enough  to  cause  such  ex- 
tensive gangrene,  and  then  pas.sed  wholly  away  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  recurrence.  It  was  not  less  difficult  to 
imagine  the  occurrence  of  peripheral  obliterating  arteritis 
which  should  involve  the  ears,  the  no.se.  and  all  four  extremi- 
ties. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Hutchinson  describes  another  case 
somewliat  similar.  The  patient  was  a  young  wonjan,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  She  presented  a  good  example  of  the  heredi- 
ary  form  of  Raynaud's  phenomena ;  her  hands  were  habitually 


duHky  and  the  flnBoru  very  liable  to  die.     The  condition  liad 

been  tircHcnt  from  childhood.  There  wns  no  history  of  in- 
heritcil  gout,  but  one  ol  the  patient's  parents  was  crippled  by 
chronic  rheumatJNm.  Tin-  peculiar  feature  of  the  case,  however, 
WHH  the  lorrMnlioii  on  IIh'  lingerH  of  little  "  thrond)oti(!  warl'<." 
Tlii-se  consihled  <»f  little  elevations  or  thi<-kenings  of  epidermic, 
tVoni  the  size  of  pin's  liends  to  that  of  large  shot,  and  of  a  deep 
pin-ple  lint.  They  occurred  chielly  on  the  sides  of  the  fingers, 
especially  on  the  index.  The  |)urple  tint  was  clearly  due  to 
venous  blood,  liut  it  could  not  be  removed  by  pressure.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says  that  he  has  seen  similar  appearances  in  a  few 
other  cases,  Init  that  he  is  not  prejtared  to  give  any  delinite 
explanation  of  them. 

Mi.\()i:  I' A  i:a  ah' a  pus. 

THK    i'KODUCTlON    OF    DIAMKTKS    MELLITUS  BY 
EXTIRPATION    OF    IWV.    PANCKEAS. 

M.  K.  IIf;i)o.\,  in  the  Journal  flen  sociHen  Hcinitijiqiies  for 
November  4,  18!t0,  mentions  von  Mering  and  Minkow.ski's  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which  coincide  with  his 
own.  In  twenty-two  experiments  he  invariably  detected  sngar 
in  the  urine  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas,  and  the  amount  of  .sugar  augmented  progressively 
with  the  number  of  days  after  the  operation.  The  average 
amount  of  sugar  was  .50  in  1,000,  and  in  one  dog  15  kilo- 
grammes in  weight  it  reached  95  in  1,000.  With  the  sugar  in 
the  urine  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus  was 
present,  and  the  animals  usually  succumbed  within  a  period 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  after  the  operation.  The  author 
never  succeeded  in  inducing  diabetes  by  injecting  paraffin  into 
the  canal  of  Wirsung.  To  induce  diabetes  it  is  nece.ssary  to  ex- 
tirpate the  pancreas  in  toto ;  this  was  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment in  which  the  vertical  portion  of  the  pancreas  was  extir- 
pated, and  no  sugar  could  be  detected  after  most  careful  urinary 
analysis.  At  a  second  operation  only  a  very  small  portion  was 
left  intact,  with  the  same  negative  results.  At  a  third  opera- 
tion the  last  portion  was  removed,  and  twenty -three  hours  after 
the  operation  31  parts  of  sugar  in  1,000  were  found  in  the  urine. 
Though  queer,  the  author  says,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  small  portion 
of  pancreas,  which  was  sclerotic  and  adherent  to  the  other  tis- 
sues, apparently  did  the  work  of  a  whole  gland. 


THE    COMrLICATIONS   OF    MUMPS. 

A  CASE  of  mumps  with  an  unusual  complication  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Hellier  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  June  20th. 
The  disease  involved  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  of 
both  sides.  As  the  swelling  was  subsiding,  partial  paralysis  de- 
veloped on  the  left  side  of  the  face — the  side  upon  which  the 
disease  had  been  most  marked.  The  attack  was  transitory  and 
ceased  in  about  three  weeks.  It  would  not  seem  strange  if  pa- 
ralysis were  a  common  complication  of  mumps,  owing  to  the 
intimate  relations  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  parotid  gland.  It 
is,  however,  very  rare.  Fagge  and  Eustace  Smith  are  among 
the  few  authors  who  make  any  reference  to  it.  Diseases  of  the 
ear  complicating  or  following  mumps  are  common,  and  orchitis, 
though  it  can  not  be  called  common,  is  by  no  means  rare.  Re- 
ports of  both  these  complications  are  abundant.  The  statement 
is  made  in  the  text-books  that  metastasis  to  the  breast,  ovary, 
vulva,  and  uterus  may  occur,  and  in  many  instances  the  reader 
is  led  to  suppose  that  such  affections  are  as  common  as  orchitis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  well-authenticated  cases  are  of  extreme 
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rarity.  A  research  into  tiie  recent  literature  of  the  subject  shows 
a  great  dearth  of  instances  of  such  metastatic  disease.  The 
writer  believes  that  any  practitioner  who  should  carefully  re- 
cord a  case  of  metastatic  mastitis,  oophoritis,  or  metritis  would 
furnish  material  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF   FISSURED   NIPPLE. 

Dr.  Barton  Hirst,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  University  Medi- 
cal Magazine  for  March,  advises  the  use  of  an  application  of 
equid  weights  of  castor  oil  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  the 
treatment  of  fissure  of  tiie  nipple.  The  nipple  and  adjacent  parts 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  disinfected  before  applying  the 
ointment.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  application  is  that  it 
need  not  be  removed  if  it  becomes  expedient  for  tlie  ciiild  to 
nurse  at  tliat  breast.  The  ointment  makes  a  smooth  and  flexi- 
ble coating,  which  not  only  serves  as  an  efficient  protective  but 
tends  to  reduce  the  pain  and  reflex  irritation.  For  the  mam- 
mary engorgement  and  pain  that  so  frequently  occur  when  the 
nipple  becomes  fissured,  he  advises  the  employujent  of  lead  wa- 
ter with  laudanum,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sling-comj)rfss. 
The  entire  breast  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  with  the 
lotion,  and  the  applications  should  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals. This  line  of  treatment  ordinarily  prevents  the  formation 
of  abscess.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  unaffected  breast  alone  to  be 
nursed,  and  the  milk  from  the  affected  side  can  be  drawn  oft" 
with  the  breast-pump.  If  it  is  imperative  that  the  infant  shall 
nurse  at  the  fissured  nipple,  a  glass  shield  with  a  rubber  tip  may 
be  used. 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   BROMISM. 

FfeB^  some  time  ago  advised  intestinal  antisepsis  in  endeav- 
oring to  counteract  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  long-continued 
use  of  the  bromides.  According  to  the  Bollettino  della  Poliam- 
bulama  di  Milano,  he  has  recently  made  a  second  communica- 
tion on  the  subject.  He  employs  /3-naphthol  combined  with 
salicylate  of  bismuth.  Sixty  grains  of  the  former  and  thirty 
grains  of  the  latter  drug  are  given  daily.  Thanks  to  this  anti- 
sepsis, he  is  enabled  not  only  to  continue  the  use  of  the  bro. 
mides,  but  to  increase  the  dose  up  to  two  hundred  and  even  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grains  a  day.  The  treatment  is  especially  ef- 
fective in  causing  the  disappearance  of  tiie  cutaneous  manifesta- 
tions of  bromism.  Since  borax  has  come  into  use  in  the  treat. 
ment  of  epilepsy.  Fere  has  noticed  that  it  also  often  caused  un- 
pleasant disturbances  of  the  skin.  He  has  therefore  employed 
the  same  method  of  intestinal  antisepsis,  and  found  it  equally 
successful.  He  suggests  that  further  experimentation  may 
show  that  intestinal  antisepsis  will  permit  of  the  employment 
of  many  other  drugs  which  at  present  are  not  well  borne  by  the 
system. 

HYDRARGYRUM   THYMOLO-ACETICUM. 

Dr.  Tkanjen,  in  the  Berliner  Minische  Wochenschrift,  comes 
forward  witli  yet  another  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
The  case  in  which  the  drug  was  first  suggested  and  employed 
was  that  of  a  young  woman  with  unmistakable  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung,  whose  husband  had  died  with  brain  syphilis.  The  re- 
sults were  so  gratifying  that  the  author  adopted  the  treatment 
in  a  number  of  other  cases  of  phthisis.  In  all  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  bacilli,  together  with  great  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  of  the  patients.  From  quite  ex- 
tended observations  with  this  drug  the  author  feels  satisfied  that 
it  has  a  contratubercular  action,  and  asks  that  it  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  He  dissolves  three  parts  of  hydrargyrum  thymolo-aceti- 
cnm  in  forty  parts  of  liquid  paraffin.    Of  this  a  Pravaz's  syringe- 


ful  is  injected  into  the  muscles,  once  a  week  or  once  in  ten 
days,  and  after  the  second  or  third  injection  the  patient  is  given 
full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 


AN  EXPLOSION  OF  COMPRESSED  CHLORATE-OF-POTASSIUM 
TABLETS. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  reference  is 
made  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  La  Pratique  medicale  for 
May  5th,  calling  attention  to  an  accident  that  had  happened 
from  carrying  chlorate-of-potassium  tablets  in  tiie  pocket.  The 
tablets  had  been  i)rescribed  for  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
medicine  about  with  him.  One  day,  as  he  sat  down,  a  detona- 
tion was  heard,  and  before  he  could  remove  his  clothes  he  was 
seriously  burned.  The  tablets,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
were  carried  in  his  pocket  together  with  a  penknife,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  detonated  under  the  influence  of  concussion  and 
set  fire  to  his  garments. 


CEREBRAL   TUBERCULOSIS. 

According  to  the  Mercredi  medicale,  M.  -Jean  Charcot  and 
M.  Souques,  from  investigations  in  a  number  of  cases  of  phthisis 
where  the  brain  had  become  secondarily  involved,  have  found 
that  the  commonest  seat  of  attack  of  the  tubercular  process  is 
the  paracentral  lobule.  The  authors  are  of  the  oi)inion  that  this 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  circulatory  arrangements  in  and  around 
this  region. 

THE   VIS   MEDICATRIX. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  bi-monthly  journal,  the  journal  of 
the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  edited  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son and  i)ublished  in  Des  Moines.  A  notable  feature  of  the  new 
journal  is  its  short  editorial  paragraphs  entitled  Puffs  from  the 
Doctor's  Cigar. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York.— We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  endino;  July  28    1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


Week  ending  July  21.  Week  ending  July  28. 


Cases. 


0 
39 

135 
0 

211 
11 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Deaths. 

Cases. 

0 

0 

4 

30 

15 

104 

4 

1 

11 

150 

1       31 

63 

1         0 

0 

!      0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

!    0 

0 

Deaths. 


21 
1 
18 
23 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


The  lledico-cliiimrgical  College  of  Philadelphia. — The  following 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty:  Dr.  G.  E.  Stubbs  emeritus 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Stewart,  emeritus  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  clinical  professor  of  diseases  of  women;  Dr.  H.  E. 
Goodman,  honorary  professor  of  surgery,  clinical  surgery,  and  ortho- 
paedics ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine,  clinical  medicine,  and  hygiene;  Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomery,  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  ;  Dr.  Ernest  Laplace,  professor  of 
surgery,  pathology,  and  clinical  surgery ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Waugh,  professor 
of  clinical  medicine. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic— Dr.  de  Schweinitz  has  been  appointed 
a  professor  of  ophthalmology. 
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Bromide  of  Ethyl  aa  an  Ansithetlo.— "  Dr.  T.  Kollikor  tdiiHidcrH 
l)i'(>iiiiil('  of  clliyl  II  \  aliialilc  iiiiit'slliclii'  in  iiiiiior  (ipci'iitioiiH.  In  ilc- 
sci'il>iii^  Ills  own  nictluiil  of  usin^  iIiih  ii^cnt,  la-  HhUt'rt  tliitt  tlif  hiiiiio 
prtraiitions  f^lioulil  \w  iiikcn  hm  witli  cliloi'oronn,  iiiid  that  llic  patii-iil, 
wlioii  it  Ih  k'^'*''*)  hIi()iiI(I  l)t>  i-i>(Minilit>iit.  ('oin|ilct(>  aniCMtlicHJa  in  pro- 
tlui'vd,  iiH  11  milt,  ill  iilioiit  lifty  .s«hmiiuIn,  and  iusts  from  oni'  to  tlirco  inin- 
utt'S.  Tlio  autiior  has  novcr  oltnorvcd  any  (iiHlurl)iii^  Hyni|)tonis  diiriii)^ 
its  a(iniinistration,  wliii-li  iH  followed  ut  onot-  by  thorouf^h  revival  of  the 
patient.  Tiie  following  are  mentioned  nw  tl>c  operatioiiH  in  which  Inn 
inide  of  ethyl  i.-^  likely  to  prove  very  u.-^eful  as  an  anu'Hthetie  :  (l[)eiiiiij; 
of  alisoens;  incisions  for  eelhilitis  when  not  very  extensive;  tenotomy; 
application  of  the  tlicrmo-cautery  ;  extraction  of  secpiestra  ;  removal  of 
siniill  tumors  ;  removal  by  scraping  of  tiiberculoiis  j;lnnds,  of  small  tu- 
beroulous  deposits  on  bone,  and  of  snuill  i)atche8  of  lupus." — liritiult 
ami  Cofonial  Ih-iitujixl. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Ojlirin/  Lixl  of  Chnugfx  iti   the  S/ufion.i  mid 

Dutifs  of'   Offiftr.i  itfri'i>i<f  in    t/ic    Medical   Df/iitrtiiifid,    Unitt'd  Slulcn 

Arm;/,  from  Jidi/  19  to  Jiili/  25,  1S91: 

Knkk»i.k.u,  Wii.i.iAM  li.,  raptain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  ({ranted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month. 

TiLTON,  IIenuv  K.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  (Jranted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

RoBKKTSoN,  liKiiiKN  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  for 
duty  to  Fort  Niagara,  New  York,  on  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  North  Dakota. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Offinal  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  rceeks  ending  July  25,  1891 : 

Atlee,  L.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Independ- 
ence. 

Hope,  James  Shirley,  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  from 
July  10,  1891. 

Martin,  William,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  duty  at  the  Marine  Ren- 
dezvous, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  from  special  duty  in  that  city, 
and  granted  leave  until  September  15th,  and  then  to  be  placed  on 
waiting  orders. 

Crawford,  M.  II.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  In- 
dependence and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Marine  Rendezvous,  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  and  to  special  duty  at  that  city. 

Field,  James  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  special  duty  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Hope,  James  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship 
Franklin. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Ajax  and  other 
monitors,  Richmond,  Va. 

Keeney,  James  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 
and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  for  the  three  weeks  ending  Jxdy  18,  1891 : 
Murray,  R.  P.,  Surgeon.    To  proceed  to  Gulf  Quarantine  for  temporary 

duty.     July  1,  1891. 
Sawtelle,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.     Relieved  from  duty  at  Portland,  Me.,  and 

ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.     July  11,  1891. 
Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.     When  relieved  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to  proceed 

to  Buffalo,  N.  y.,  for  temporary  duty.     July  11,  1891. 
Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Washington, 

D.  C,  for  temporary  duty.     July  2,  1891. 
Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  seven  days.     June  30,  1891. 
Devan,  S.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     When  relieved  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  to  proceed  to  Portland,  Me.,  for  duty.     July  11,  1891. 
Brooks,  S.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  thirty  days.     July  13,  1891. 
KiNYOUN,  J.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  thirty  days.     July  14,  1891. 
Houghton,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

for  temporary  duty.     July  8,  1891. 


Ihnth. 
Ohokn'kvki.t,  J.  F.,  AHMiMtunt  Surgeon,  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  tin-  (iulf 
Quarantine  Station,  June  'it),  1H9I. 

Society  Meeting!  for  the  Coming:  Week : 

Tll:sll\^,    Aiigii.it    /fill  :     Haiiipilen,    .Mans.,    DJMtrict     Medical    .Society 
(Spring(icld). 

Aniwers  to  Correipondenti : 

\i>.  ,159. — The  information  niay  l)e  obtained  by  uritiii^  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  aiict  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

No.  ,1(10. — Khrlich's  "dia/.o-reactlon"  ix  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  deep  red  color  on  the  addition  of  either  dia/.obenzolsul- 
phonic  acid  or  sulphaidlic  acid  to  the  urine,  and  is  said  to  occur  only 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  (in  the  Hecon<l  week),  measles,  and  acute  tu- 
berculosis. It  is  said  that  Khrlich  does  not  now  rely  uj)on  it  as  a  posi- 
tive sign,  but  only  considers  its  n(m-occurreiice  as  proof  that  neither  of 
the  diseases  mentioned  is  jire-ent. 


^Irocccbings  of  Societies. 


MEDICO-OIIIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF   LOUISVILLE. 

Meeting  of  June  12,  1801. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  CnBATnAM,  in  the  Chair. 

Evidence  of  Arsenical  Poisoning  in  the  Snook-Herr 
Wedding  Guests. — Dr.  J.  W.  Irwin  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject.    (See  page  123.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Flexnkr,  chemist  (present  by  invitation),  said  that 
the  examination  for  arsenic  under  the  circumstances  had  not 
been  a  difficult  one  by  any  means.  He  had  only  this  point  in  the 
paper  to  allude  to,  and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  Under  the  circumstances,  as  expected,  the  deposit  upon  the 
copper  was  very  minute.  The  portion  of  copper  brought  to  him 
had  been  small,  and,  after  so  much  purging,  vomiting,  and  medi- 
cation, he  was  prepared  to  find  only  very  small  quantities  of 
arsenic,  although  the  copper  presented  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  an  arsenical  deposit.  The  strip  of  copper  had  been  half 
an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  long.  He  had  sublimed  a  piece  in  a 
rather  small  test-tube,  and,  while  he  got  a  distinct  ring,  it  was 
not  such  as  could  be  called  crystalline  under  the  glass  he  had 
used.  He  had  then  resorted  to  a  smaller  tube  and  had  obtained 
a  somewhat  denser  sublimate,  and  yet  not  such  as  he  felt  satis- 
fied to  express  an  opinion  about.  He  had  proceeded  to  draw 
out  capillary  tubes,  and  in  tubes  of  this  size  had  obtained  an 
exceedingly  satisfactory  sublimate.  He  would  say  that,  in  so 
far  as  all  authorities  were  agreed  in  reference  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  test,  every  single  point  had  been  completely  fulfilled. 
The  temperature  used  had  been  that  of  the  ordinary  alcohol 
lamp.  On  applying  the  heat,  the  way  in  which  the  sublimate 
had  moved  along  the  tube  had  been  strikingly  characteristic. 
It  was  known  that  antimony  yielded  a  sublimate  somewhat 
crystalline,  and  was  the  only  thing  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
arsenic.  The  talk  about  sulphur,  to  his  mind,  was  very  far- 
fetched, to  say  the  least.  Sulphur  had  an  affinity  for  oxygen 
under  heat,  and  if  sulphur  had  been  present  the  heat  would 
have  converted  it  into  sulphurous  acid  immediately.  Under  the 
temperature  of  the  alcohol  lamp  the  sublimation  from  the  cop- 
per had  been  characteristic;  the  copper  had  been  left  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  crystals  had  been  well-marked  octaedra  under 
the  microscope,  which  had  led  him  to  express  the  unqualified 
opinion  that  the  sublimate  from  the  copper  which  Dr.  Irwin 
had  brought  him  contained  arsenic,  and,  in  spite' of  all  said  since 
that,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  still.     Some  of  the  sublimates 
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in  these  tubes,  which  he  had  preserved,  had  been  shown  to  a 
prominent  gentlemiui,  himself  a  fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  for  a  time  :iii  assistant  to  Professor  Remsen,  and  he 
had  agreed  with  the  sjjeaker. 

With  reference  to  the  urine  he  had  examined  for  Dr.  Turner 
Anderson,  he  had  had  a  similar  e.xperienoe.  He  had  had  a  small 
amount  of  urine  to  begin  with,  and  had  proceeded  approximate- 
ly in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Anderson  had  sat  at  his  de>k  and 
watched  some  of  the  experiments  he  made,  and  at  the  distance 
of  probably  two  feet  had  seen  the  sublimate  as  plainly  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  seen.  Sublimation  in  the  larger 
tubes  had  not  been  satisfactory,  but  when  he  had  conducted  the 
experiments  in  the  capillary  tubes  in  every  instance  he  had  ob- 
tained a  perfectly  satisfactory  crystalline  sublimate.  He  had 
seen  no  reason  for  clianging  his  opinion  at  all,  and  he  thought 
if  the  gentlemen  who  made  similar  experiments  had  made  tliem 
without  bias,  under  the  same  conditions,  they  would  have  had 
the  same  experience.  One  of  the  gentlemen  bad  told  him  that 
he  had  used  a  tube  of  about  the  size  of  his  finger,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  results  had 
been  negative. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Marvin  thought  that  the  essayist  had  presented  an 
admirable  paper,  and  from  his  standpoint  it  looked  almost  con- 
clusive. He  had  considered  himself  to  be  a  little  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  case,  in  that  lie 
had  escaped  the  coroner,  and  nearly  escaped  the  newspapers. 
He  had  seen  several  of  these  cases,  and  several  articles  of  food 
had  been  submitted  to  iiim  for  examination.  He  had  declined 
to  make  a  statement  for  the  coroner  or  for  any  one  else,  taking 
the  ground  that  no  man  lived  who  could  say  positively  that  it 
was  or  was  not  arsenical  poisoning  rather  than  any  other,  and 
that  it  had  passed  from  the  domain  of  the  physician  to  that  of 
the  chemist;  that  these  parties  ought  to  employ  chemists  to 
make  a  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis,  and,  as  he  no  longer 
proposed  to  do  chemical  work  of  this  kind,  he  had  declined  to 
do  it. 

In  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  there  had  been  no  eruption,  no 
ulceration  about  the  mouth,  no  characteristic  changes  about  the 
eye.  He  had  seen  the  cook  who  had  prepared  the  supper,  and 
others.  Furtljer  than  that,  he  had  had  no  personal  experience 
with  the  now  celebrated  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  symptomatology,  he  thought  that  every  one 
present  would  admit  that  it  was  very  risky  business  to  put  dow  n 
symptoms  in  parallel  columns.  By  so-called  differential  diag- 
nosis, one  could  prove  anything  one  wanted  to.  if  one  differen- 
tiated. Another  point  was  that  he  thought  the  doctor  had  i)er- 
haps  erred  a  little  in  quoting  authorities,  in  taking  exceptifnal 
cases.  As  he  had  listened,  he  had  noticed  that  in  every  case 
he  referred  to,  in  which  symptoms  were  told,  the  patient  had 
taken  enormous  doses  of  arsenic — ten  grains,  fifteen  grains, 
half  an  ounce,  or  more.  All  authorities  said  that  the  symp- 
tomatology of  arsenic  was  so  vague,  uncertain,  and  contusing, 
that  one  could  never  decide  in  any  two  cases  whether  it  was 
arsenic  or  not.  In  the  now  famous  case  of  the  Grand  Duke  ot 
P.,  where  it  had  been  distinctly  proved  that  arsenic  had  been 
the  cause  of  death,  there  had  been  no  characteristic  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning.  He  thought  if  one  would  look  througli 
Reese's  Forensic  Medicine,  it  would  be  found  that  lie  made  a 
statement  that  at  least  half  the  subjects  of  arsenical  poisoning 
would  die  in  a  few  hours,  and  two  thirds  would  die  in  six  hours. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  would  develop  rapidly. 
He  would  dislike  very  much  to  risk  his  reputation  as  a  diag- 
nostician on  the  symptoms  of  arsenic.  He  could  say,  without 
conceit,  as  it  was  known  to  some  of  his  hearers,  that  he  had  had 
as  much  personal  experience  with  arsenical  poisoning  as  any  one, 
and  he  had  long  since  maintained  that  no  man  could  say  from 


the  symptomatology  alone  that  a  case  was  one  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic.     He  had  not  seen  anything  to  change  his  opinion. 

Next,  he  thought  that  Reinsch's  test,  on  account  of  its  ease 
of  application,  had  been  the  most  misleading  test  in  chemistry. 
It  had  been  the  rock  that  had  wrecked  more  chemists  than  any- 
thing he  knew  of.  The  books  described  it  as  so  delicate  that 
one  could  detect  the  fifty  thousandth  of  a  grain.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  test,  but  right  there  came  the  fallacy.  No  man 
ought  to  stop  right  there.  He  ventured  the  assertion  that,  unless 
things  had  changed  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years,  he  could  take 
hydrochloric  acid  and  could  prove  it  would  leave  on  copper 
a  characteristic  sublimate.  Sulphur  compounds,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  a  variety  of  metals  left  a  similar  sublimate.  Any 
man  could  take  urine  and  he  would  get  a  depo.sit.  Just  there 
he  thought  Mr.  Flexner  might  have  given  us  more  detail.  He 
differed  with  him  on  one  point  most  diametrically.  Reese  said 
one  could  take  Reinsch's  test  and  certain  sulphur  compounds 
and  they  wo  ild  sublime  and  give  a  characteristic  ring.  If  the 
hydrochloric  acid  was  impure  it  would  color  the  copper  when  one 
heated  it,  and  would  give  acicular  crystals.  It  was  extremely 
important  that  those  crystals  should  be  octaedral,  and  even  then 
it  was  best  to  go  a  step  further  and  apply  a  solution  test  to  the 
crystals.  Now,  he  knew  nothing  about  these  tests.  He  had  had 
no  personal  experience.  He  should  have  liked  a  little  more  in- 
formation from  Dr.  Irwin  in  regard  to  the  copper  and  in  regard 
to  the  acids,  and  then  as  to  the  questions  he  had  thrown  out  to 
Mr.  Flexner. 

Dr.  H.  A.  CoTTELL  said  that  certainly  this  Herr-Snook  poi- 
soning must  become  historic.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  wholesale  poisoning  in  all  the  annals  of  poisoning. 
Some  seventy  people  went  to  a  wedding,  ate  of  the  wedding  sup- 
per, sixty  of  them  became  very  sick,  six  died,  one  died  in  about 
forty-eight  hours,  the  others  lingered  along  six,  seven,  arid  fif- 
teen days,  and  then  died.  The  symptoms  in  connection  with 
these  cases  had  come  on  not  earlier  than  in  four  hours.  All  of 
the  article?  of  food  eaten  at  the  wedding,  the  water,  the  coffee, 
the  tea,  had  been  voted  innocent  by  exclusion.  It  could  be 
clearly  proved  by  people  suffering  from  the  same  character  of 
symptoms  that  they  did  not  eat  one  or  more  of  these  articles. 
One  or  two  chemists  in  Cincinnati,  six  or  seven  in  Louisville,  ex- 
amined portions  of  the  food,  examined  the  urine  of  several  of  the 
patients,  examined  the  vomited  matters,  examined  the  matters 
discharged  by  the  bowels,  examined  various  organs  in  three 
of  the  persons  who  had  died,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  various 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  spleen,  etc.,  and  arsenic  was  found 
by  one  only,  and  this  in  excreta.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  case. 
He  did  not  think  the  annals  of  toxicology  contained  anything 
like  it.  He  confessed  that  he  knew  less  about  it  to-day  than  he 
knew  wiien  the  investigation  began.  He  knew  nothing  posi- 
tively about  it.  The  point  that  seemed  to  weigh  strongest 
against  arsenic,  though  a  diagnosis  could  not  be  made  out  by 
symptoms  alone,  was  time.  All  the  authorities  in  toxicology 
.said  the  effects  canie  on  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and 
in  some  in>tances  in  eight  <>r  ten  minutes.  In  none  of  these 
cases  had  the  symptoms  come  on  within  four  hours.  On  the 
other  liand,  there  were  exceptional  cases.  There  was  one  case 
on  record  where  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  sixteen 
hours.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  him  to  make  the 
point  that  it  would  be  extremely  remarkable,  very  unusual,  if 
sixty  people  poisoned  by  arsenic  should  all  prove  to  be  excep- 
tional in  point  of  time.  In  thinking  over  the  symptoms  of 
these  patients,  when  he  had  first  taken  charge  of  several  of 
them,  he  had  thought  possibly  it  was  arsenic.  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  purged  himself  almost  to  death  and  had  died  of  sup- 
pression of  urine.  In  Mrs.  Guthrie's  case  there  had  been 
constant  vomiting  and  purging  up  to  within  forty -eight  hours 
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of  her  dentil.  In  tlio  i'H»e  of  Mrs.  (iray,  fllio  liml  vomitod  and 
|mr;;oil  aliiutst  iiici'ssaiilly,  and  sn  liad  Mr.  (iray,  and  tlir  latter 
had  had  ti-hdenioss  ovor  tlio  epipintric  rojfioii,  and  also  Ii'ikIit- 
n08.H  in  tho  lu-ik  whyu  prossnro  was  rnado  in  sucli  a  way  as  to 
involvo  tho  ii'soplia^iis  '["Iumc  lia<l  ln-i'ii  no  nlii-is  aliout  lln' 
tongtiu  or  tho  lii)s.  Km,  in  tliiiiliiii^,'  oscr  tlicsf  s\m|>toms,  nn;i- 
lyzin;;  tlu-ni,  al  this  dati-,  it  siriiik  him  that  tho  syinptoins  (»!' 
nr.soniral  poi^oniii;:  wcro  not  met  with  in  theso  cases.  There 
were  symptoms  that  niij^'ht  he  attrihuted  to  any  irritant  poison. 
They  were  all  ;j;eneral.  Now,  these  he  had  noted:  Kaintness,  a 
feeling  of  heal,  iinnsiinl  hurnin^:  piiin  in  tho  stonwudi  inereased 
by  pressure,  in  oidy  one  ease  iuid  tins  been  noted,  and  that 
several  (lays  after  the  ])oison  was  taken. 

As  to  vomited  matters  streaked  with  hlood,  he  had  seen  no 
blood. 

.\s  to  purj^inir  with  tenesmus  and  j^reat  purj^in^'  with  not  so 
mueh  tenesmus,  those  symptoms  had  not  been  i)rominent.  The 
lower  bowel  did  not  seem  to  he  no  iiincli  involvi^d  as  the  u|)per 
bowel. 

As  to  eramps  in  the  lef^s,  he  Inul  iu)tieed  them  in  none  of  tho 
cases. 

As  to  ixreat  depression,  eold  sweat,  and  frecpieiit  |)ulse,  Mr. 
Guthrie's  pulse  had  been  fretpient  forty-eifrht  hom-s  after  takinjj 
the  ])oison,  when  ho  saw  him  lirst.  lie  did  not  notice  a  fre(|uent 
pulse  in  the  other  cases.     It  miijht  be  an  early  etiect. 

As  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  cholera  morbus,  cer- 
tainly the>je  had  in  the  beginning  strongly  resembled  those  of 
cholera  morbus. 

Then  as  to  coma,  there  had  been  none  in  any  of  these  cases. 
Mr.  Ciuthrie  had  become  comatose  shortly  before  he  died,  but 
had  died  from  suppression  of  urine.  In  the  other  cases  the  urine 
had  been  rather  increased  in  quantity. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  in  as  many  as  sixty  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  there  ought  to  be  some  chronic  symptoms,  such  as 
falling  of  the  hair,  jaundice,  inflamed  eyes,  etc.  lie  thought 
that  jaundice  was  not  a  common  symjjtom,  but  in  chronic  effects 
of  arsenical  poisoning  jaundice  did  a])pear,  and  it  was  very  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  out  of  sixty  none  would  have  any 
jaundice,  salivation,  or  some  of  those  things  that  were  wont  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  arsenic. 

On  chemical  grounds  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  had  taken 
a  hand  in  these  cases.  lie  would  have  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  cases  iu  the  Guthrie  family,  and  Dr.  Anderson  had  wanted 
him  to  have  a  hand  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Guthrie.  He  had  not  at 
band  a  copy  of  the  post-mortem  notes  he  had  taken  at  the  time, 
but  he  could  tell,  he  thought,  the  essential  points. 

The  autopsy  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Rodman,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Goodman,  Dr.  Cheuoweth,  the 
coroner,  and  himself.  The  rigor  mortis  had  been  well  marked. 
The  autopsy  had  been  made  only  upon  the  abdominal  organs, 
about  live  hours  after  death.  They  had  been  considerably  hur- 
ried in  the  autopsy.  A  very  prominent  feature  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  subject  had  been  its  exsanguiued  condition.  It  had 
been  the  most  bloodless  autopsy  be  had  ever  seen.  The  veins 
and  arteries  had  been  empty.  The  spleen  had  been  smaller  than 
normal.  She  had  died  on  the  eighth  day.  Of  course  they  had 
expected  this,  after  such  constant  diarrhrea.  One  could  see 
through  the  intestinal  walls  such  materials  as  had  been  exjjelled 
before  death  took  place,  dark -greenish  material,  just  such  as 
he  had  read  a  description  of  to-day  in  von  Ziemssen's  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  where  patients  died  of  chol- 
era. The  organs  had  been  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
stomach  tied  and  removed,  and  then  the  intestines  had  been 
removed  down  to  the  rectum.  The  liver  had  been  removed, 
the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys.      These  specimens  had  been  put 


in  O(l-per-cont.  alcohol  and  sent  to  the  laboratory.  Thoy 
had  looked  at  these  specimens  on  Friday  morning,  hut  nothing 
had  been  <lone,  he  believed,  until  the  following  Monday,  wlien 
the  can  had  been  opened  and  the  stomach  ami  intcHtinoH  had 
been  fxaniined.  ( )n  laying  open  the  Ntomuch,  he  had  noticed 
tiiiit  on  the  anterior  surface  all  thosu  organs  had  shown  ovi- 
deuee  of  inlhimnnitory  trouble,  and  there  had  also  boon  some 
jjeritoneal  adhesions,  only  some  of  which  ha<l  seemed  to  ho  re- 
cunt.  .Mso  there  had  been  at  certain  places  iidiltration  of  the 
mucous  mendirane  of  tho  stomach,  and  at  others  corrosive  evi- 
dences. The  gastric  coats  ha<i  been  destroyed  for  a  very  con- 
siderable space  down  through  the  muscular  coat  almost  to  the 
peritonaunn,  and  then  in  every  place  could  he  found  some  small 
ulcers,  and  very  near  the  (rardiac  end  were  foimd  some  ulcers,  ugly 
patches,  etc.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  since  the  stomach  had  l»eeu 
ligated  at  either  e.xtrendty,  that  perhaps  there  had  boon  some 
imsl-mortem  digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
Fortunately,  the  ligature  had  been  tied  around  a  |>art  of  the  gut 
where  a  portion  of  an  ulcer  was  exposed  to  tho  alcohol  outside, 
and  had  been  bathed  in  90-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  that  bad  shown 
several  distinct  ulcers,  which  had  proved  they  were  not  post- 
mortem changes.  Well,  then,  going  down  the  intestines,  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  had  seemed  somewhat  increased  at  the  upper 
part  and  had  looked  rough  and  full  of  rug«3 ;  the  ulcers  had  been 
distinct  enough  to  show.  Most  of  them  did  not  go  lower  than 
the  base  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  occasionally  one  had  been 
found  dipping  down  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  In  the  small  intes- 
tines, sometimes  for  a  foot  or  more,  the  lumen  had  been  so  con- 
tracted that  the  little  finger  could  not  be  j)assed  through  it.  The 
rugte  did  not  show  ulcers,  although  it  was  said  that  that  ])eculiar 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  the  condition  mot  with 
in  arsenical  poisoning.  Going  down,  the  ciecum  was  reached. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  see  how  it  would  look,  knowing  it  would 
probably  suffer  most  of  all.  There  had  been  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  ulcers — thirty  or  forty,  perhaps  fifty,  many  very  small — 
and  in  each  one  of  these  could  be  found  what  looked  like  green- 
ish mucus,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him,  when  he  saw  these  ulcers, 
that  he  should  And  mineral  poison  there.  He  had  picked  out  a 
number  of  them,  and  liad  found  characteristic  deposits  on  the 
copper,  but  they  could  not  get  it  to  respond  fully  to  several  tests 
for  arsenic.  When  submitted  to  microscopical  examination  they 
had  proved  to  be  colonies  of  bacteria.  Of  course  they  had  found 
plenty  of  bismuth. 

So  far  as  the  chemical  investigation  upon  the  kidney,  liver, 
and  other  parts,  post  mortem,  was  concerned,  he  had  not  said 
before  the  coroner's  jury,  under  oath,  that  these  experiments  had 
been  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care.  They  had  not  conducted 
any  experiments  at  all  in  their  working  laboratories.  They  had 
gone  up  into  the  histological  laboratory,  where  no  chemical  work 
was  ever  dime.  They  had  not  contented  themselves  with  any 
chemicals  made  in  America,  thougli  the  speaker  had  no  doubt 
there  were  good  chemicals  made  here.  They  had  used  entirely 
German  chemicals,  and  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  test  every 
material.  Then  they  had  not  contented  themselves  with  any 
one  test.  They  had  tested  for  several  of  the  metals.  Every 
specimen  examined  had  been  tested,  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  by 
the  following  methods :  Reinsch,  Marsh,  Fleitman,  ammonia, 
and  silver,  and  in  some  cases  by  tlie  sulphureted-hydrogen  test. 
In  most  cases  where  they  had  tried  the  Reinsch  with  negative 
results,  they  had  tried  other  methods,  and  in  every  one  of  those 
instances  the  results  had  been  apparently  negative.  In  regard 
to  the  liver,  they  had  tested  almost  the  whole  of  it.  They  had 
taken  plenty  of  time  and  every  precaution,  and  the  only  trace 
of  arsenic  he  had  found  was  in  one  of  the  specimens  of  bis- 
muth. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Vance  asked  what  had  killed  the  people. 
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Dr.  OoTTELL  said  that  tlie  only  theory,  granting  arsenic  did 
not  kill  them,  that  had  anything  like  facts  to  support  it,  was 
the  ptomaine  theory.  Dr.  Goodman  had  carried  out  a  verj^  well 
conducted  theory  of  ptomaine.  He  had  got  some  facts,  and  very 
good  ones,  and  the  speaker  would  say  that  it  was  the  best  theory 
he  had  seen. 

Dr.  J.  A.  OcHTEELONY  (by  invitation)  said  that  he  had  been 
very  much  interested,  not  only  by  the  paper,  so  carefully  writ- 
ten and  evincing  such  close  observation,  which  Dr.  Irwin  had 
read,  but  by  all  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
men taking  part  in  tlie  discussion.  The  whole  affair  had  excited 
the  interest  of  the  physicians  throughout  the  city  and,  he  was 
sure,  throughout  the  country,  and  not  the  least  interesting  was 
that  everybody  who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it  seemed 
to  be  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  now,  if  not  more  so,  than 
in  the  beginning.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  tbe  investigation,  there  seemed  to  be  three 
theories.  One  gentleman  had  attended  some  cases,  and  had 
said  that  there  had  been  nothing  about  them  indicative  of  poi- 
soning of  any  kind.  They  had  been  simply  cases  of  cholera 
morbus.  He  thought  that  opinion  rather  strange,  when  it  was 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  different  kinds  of  metallic  poisoning 
were  all  characterized  by  acute  gastritis,  and  that,  after  all, 
cholera  morbus  was  nothing  but  irritation  and  congesrion. 

Then  the  three  different  kinds  of  poisoning  suggested — pto- 
maine, mushroom,  and  arsenical  poisoning.  It  was  a  very  curi- 
ous affair  through  and  through.  He  believed  about  sixty-five 
people  had  been  poisoned,  and  out  of  that  number  six  had  died, 
and  he  thought  that  only  three  post-mortem  exaTuinations  liad 
been  made.  All  seemed  to  have  died  at  considerable  periods 
of  time  after  the  supposed  poisoning  had  taken  place.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  that,  in  the  celebrated  case  he  had  seen  re- 
ported somewhere,  death  had  taken  place  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
and  it  was  a  well-established  fact  that  death  had  been  the  result 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  yet  no  trace  of  arsenic  had  been 
found  on  analysis.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  negative  results 
militated  very  much  against  the  possibility  that  arsenic  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  when  he  thought  of  the 
ptomaine  theory  that  had  been  alluded  to  by  his  distinguislicd 
friend.  Professor  Cottell,  he  remembered  several  instances  re- 
corded by  Brouardel  and  Botmy  where  ptomaines  had  been 
found  in  the  cases  of  persons  proved  to  have  died  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  existence  of  ar- 
senical poisoning  in  these  cases,  yet  ptomaines  had  been  found. 
The  clinical  phenomena  seemed  to  have  been  very  different 
in  the  different  cases,  but  that  was  what  one  expected — symp- 
toms varied  so  much  in  regard  to  the  quantities  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  according  to  the  dilution 
of  the  poison,  according  to  the  temperament,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  preconceived  notion  of  the  observer.  Bennett  hud 
said  a  long  time  ago  that  there  were  more  false  facts  than 
theories  in  medicine.  And  the  further  we  traveled  along  the 
journey  of  life,  the  more  we  realized  that  facts  appeared  very 
different  according  to  the  medium  through  which  they  were 
viewed,  the  point  from  whence  they  were  viewed,  and  the  ])re- 
conceived  notions  of  the  individuals  who  observed  the  facts,  and 
he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  perfectly  honest  men, 
well-meaning,  competent  men,  would  see  things  very  different- 
ly. The  time  had  long  gone  by  with  him  when  he  was  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  people  because  they  did  not  see  things  as  he 
saw  them.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  differed  either 
because  they  had  some  facts  that  he  had  not,  or  because  he  had 
some  facts  that  they  had  not,  and,  whicliever  it  was,  there  was  no 
reason  for  animadversion  on  either  side.  He  must  say  that,  look 
ing  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider,  he  was  un- 


able to  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  certainly  the  cases  that 
Dr.  Irwin  had  reported  must  have  been  cases  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing. It  was  simply  an  opinion.  Making  all  allowance  for  its  un- 
reliability, the  symptomatology  was  very  striking,  and  he  must 
say  he  did  not  see  anything  to  conflict  with  that  view,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  everything  to  bear  it  out.  The  whole  affair  was 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Possibly  one  of  these  days  it  woald  be 
solved,  but  until  then  there  would  always  be  more  or  less  doubt 
and  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  it.  All  we  could  say  was 
that  we  had  to  judge  by  the  facts  before  us.  All  the  perfectly 
reported  and  recorded  facts  that  he  had  seen  or  knew  anything 
about  were  those  furnished  by  Dr.  Irwin,  and  he  did  not  think 
any  one  who  had  listened  to  that  report  could  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  these  cases  looked  like  arsenical  poi- 
soning. In  addition  to  that,  he  had  got  Mr.  Flexner's  report  that 
arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  sublimate  from  the  copper  given 
him  and  in  the  secretions  from  Dr.  Anderson's  patient;  also  the 
post-mortem  appearances  given  by  Dr.  Cottell,  and  from  what 
he  had  said  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  stomach  of  Mrs.  Guthrie.  Certainly  those  appearances  must 
have  been  produced  by  some  cori'osive  poison.  Neither  mush- 
rooms nor  ptomaines  would  produce  such  destructive  lesions  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tinal tract.  How  could  we  believe  that  a  vegetable  poison  not 
corrosive  in  its  character  could  produce  such  destructive  ef- 
fects? These  poisons  killed  as  other  vegetable  poisons  did — 
chiefly  by  their  paralyzing  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 

So  far  as  the  paper  of  the  evening  was  concerned,  which  he 
had  followed  very  closely,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  con- 
clusion he  could  reach  was  that  tliey  had  been  cases  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning.  He  thought,  perhaps.  Dr.  Irwin  had  been  a  little 
autocratic  in  the  matter  of  the  diagnosis,  but,  after  all,  that  was 
but  natural,  and  he  did  not  know  tnit  he  would  have  done  just 
about  the  same  himself. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Stuoky  wished  to  speak  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point. He  had  had  two  of  these  poisoning  cases.  There  had 
been  no  eruption  or  any  ulceration  about  the  Hps  or  gums.  There 
simply  had  been  symptoms  of  a  great  intestinal  irritation,  accom- 
panied by  fever  for  three  or  four  days,  followed  by  recovery. 
There  had  been  a  complete  absence  of  any  of  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms spoken  of  in  Dr.  Irwin's  paper.  He  simply  said  this  be- 
cause one  of  his  patients  had  stated  that  he  had  eaten  very 
heartily  of  all  the  food,  and  had  been  taken  sick  about  eight 
hours  after  the  feast. 

Mr.  .J.  A.  Flexxek  said,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Marvin,  that  when  he 
had  spoken  of  the  sublimate  as  crystals  of  arsenic  he  had  meant 
octaedral  crystals,  as  that  metal  crystallized  only  in  octaedral 
crystals,  or  decaedral.  So  far  as  antimony  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sublimate  was  never  crystalline 
unless  the  temperature  was  exceedingly  high,  about  1900°  F., 
while  arsenic  sublimated  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and 
antimony  could  not  be  driven  up  and  down  the  tube  as  ar- 
senic could.  As  regarded  the  purity  of  the  acids  Dr.  Irwin  had 
used,  he  knew  nothing  of  them  whatever.  With  reference  to 
the  materials  employed  in  the  test  for  Dr.  Anderson,  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  by  them.  Any  man  who  had  had  any 
experience  with  examinations  for  arsenic,  and  he  had  had  a 
great  deal,  knew  that  the  materials  were  always  examined  first. 
An  element  of  doubt  that  very  frequently  occurred  was  tha^ 
possibly  free  chlorine  might  be  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  took  away  the  bright  color  of  the  copper  and  was  apt  to  mis- 
lead, if  one  depended  simply  u])on  the  tarnishing  of  the  copper. 
He  thought  that  Dr.  Marvin  overrateil  the  importance  of  his  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  purity  of  tiie  chemicals ;  but,  if  it  was 
true,  it  was  only  so  when  inexperienced  men  had  such  matters  in 
hand.     But  where  the  analyst  was  satisfied  in  the  first  place  with 
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liis  c«)|>|>or,  and  in  tlio  Hurond  of  liin  hydrooliloric  ncid,  and  ditl  not 
work,  wluTo  srmill  anioiint.s  of  iirsonic  woro  prt'Hont,  with  too 
inncli  ooi)p«.<r,  ami  wlioro  the  (uippor  wiw  propi-rly  tri«ati<tl  aft  it- 
ward,  whore  tlio  Hublimatlon  was  rarriod  on  in  proju-r  tnl)OM, 
and  wlu>re  thi*  toinpiTature  was  not  t«)o  liif,'!',  ItoinHcirs  mot  hod 
waH  ono  of  tho  most  iisofnl  of  all  the  tosts  for  arsoni(\  It  had 
tho  advantajto  t)f  oxtricatiiii;  arst-iiic  from  mor»>  coniplox  iiiixt- 
uros  than  any  othor  mothod,  an<l  ho  roitoratod  that  tiic  siih- 
limate  ho  had  ohtaiiiod  from  l)r.  Irwin's  coppor  corrospondod 
witii  tho  description,  in  ovory  |)ossihlo  way,  tho  anthoritios  ),'avo 
for  arson io. 

Dr.  luwiN  saiil  tliat  lio  had  boon  very  much  intorostod  in 
tho  discussion.  IIo  wisliod  to  .say  in  reply  to  Dr.  Marvin  that 
the  piTsons  vvlu>so  cases  he  had  descrihed  in  liis  |)aper  were  all 
liviiifr  and  could  substantiate  all  that  he  had  said.  lie  had  wit- 
nesses to  slu)W  that  the  erui)tions  had  been  i)resent.  As  to  tho 
enornjous  doses  of  arsenic,  it  was  rarely  that  they  were  ever  re- 
tained in  the  stomach  even  for  a  short  titne.  as  they  were  gener- 
ally speedily  ejected.  Tho  authorities  said  that  when  the  patient 
went  to  sleep  .><oon  aftor  takiufj  arsenic  it  took  a  louf^er  time  for 
the  symptoms  of  poisoninj.'  to  be  felt.  Hence  the  delay  in  some 
of  the  eases.  In  makini;  the  diagnosis,  he  had  not  de|)ended  on 
symptoms  alone,  lie  had  taken  the  history  ;  be  had  then  made 
tests  accordinj;;  to  Keinseh's  method  ;  he  bad  found  a  coatinp  on 
copper  that  looked  to  him  very  much  like  a  deposit  showing  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  and  symptoms  presented,  he  bad  regarded  as  pretty  con- 
clusive, lie  could  not  consider  the  symptoms  of  the  j)atitnts 
under  his  observation  as  those  of  any  other  poison  known  to 
liim  than  arsenic.  The  symptoms  be  bad  seen  bad  been  those 
of  arsenic  and  nothing  else.  This  view  had  been  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Flexner's  test.  Dr.  Cottell  had  said  the  mortality  from 
arsenical  poisoning  should  have  been  very  much  larger.  In 
Taylor's  treatise  on  Poisomt  we  had  a  report  of  two  hundred 
persons  who  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic.  Out  of  this  number 
seventeen  had  died.  Twelve  liad  died  from  acute  symptoms. 
and  tive  from  secndary  results.  In  this  instance  the  rate  of 
mortality  corresponded  with  that  of  the  cases  under  discussion. 

Some  one  had  said  that  there  was  no  paralysis.  Miss  K. 
was  paralyzed  and  had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  She  was  not 
expected  to  recover.  Another  patient  had  sutTered  from  y)a- 
ralysis  of  sensation  in  tlie  legs — so  much  so  that  the  api)lication 
of  a  coarse  flesb-brnsb  was  not  felt  by  her. 

So  far  as  jaundice  was  concerned,  several  cases  had  been 
mentioned.  Mrs.  L.  had  bad  very  considerable  jaundice,  but 
that  had  come  on  since  he  had  written  his  paper.  In  this  con- 
nection he  wished  to  read  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  L.  on  yes- 
terday. The  letter  was  dated  June  11, 1891,  in  which  she  said: 
"  Positively  I  did  not  taste  one  particle  of  the  chicken  salad  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding."  He  had  proof  in  his  possession,  some 
of  which  was  taken  before  the  coroner,  that  there  were  at  least 
four  persons  sick  who  had  partaken  of  the  feast  and  who  had 
not  tasted  of  the  chicken  salad  or  anything  pertaining  to  it  at 
that  wedding.  He  bad  in  his  possession  more  proof  that  seven 
persons  had  not  eaten  of  the  mushrooms,  or  anything  pertaining 
to  mushrooms,  and  had  been  poisoned.  He  had  proof  of  others 
who  had  not  eaten  anything  but  ice  cream  and  they  had  not 
been  sick  at  all.  The  letter  further  said  :  "  I  am  still  very  weak, 
any  exertion  tiring  nie.  My  hair  is  tailing  out  by  the  handful. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  W.,  my  sister,  is  losing  her  hair.  Mrs.  H.  and  her 
sister  are  also  losing  their  hair.  Mrs.  J.  L.  H.'s  nails  are  loosen- 
ing and  suppurating  around  the  quicks,  and  the  discharge  is  very 
offensive.     Mr.  A.  G.  H.  has  lost  some  of  his  toe-nails." 

"Were  not  these  symptoms  those  of  arsenical  poisoning  and 
nothing  else?  And  to  these  statements  be  had  others  to  add. 
He  bad  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  red  rings  around  the  eyes, 


the  variouN  oruptiotiH,  and  the  color  of  the  evacuationH.  He  had 
witnoHHoH  who  coidd  corroborate  everything  ho  had  stateil  in 
hiH  paper. 

Ho  did  riot  caio  to  consider  the  rest  of  the  discusHion  just 
now,  as  tho  time  bad  expired  and  he  expected  to  coritinne  this 
report  at  another  time. 
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Fevir :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment  by  Antipyretics.  Hy  Ho- 
BAHT  Amohy  Hake,  M.  D.,  H.  Sc,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children  and  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Physician  to  St.  Agnes's  IIos- 
|)ital  and  to  the  Dispensary  u\'  tho  Cbildrcirs  Hospital,  Lau- 
reate of  the  lioyal  Academy  of  .Mcdicrine  in  lUlgium  ami  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc.  IMiiladelphia  and  London  : 
F.  A.  Davis,  18'J1. 

This  is  an  essay  presented  to  the  Hoylston  Prize  Committee 
in  1890  under  the  title  of  The  Uses  and  Values  of  Antipyretics, 
and  from  it  it  appears  that  we  have  no  substance  which  is  dis- 
tinctly and  solely  cajjable  of  exercising  an  inhibitory  power  over 
the  develojnnent  of  heat  in  the  body.  Many  antipyretics  have 
been  found  to  so  depress  the  heart  or  the  respiration  as  to  i>re- 
vent  their  use,  while  others  again  are  deleterious  by  reason  of 
the  secondary  lesions  produced  by  them  in  the  tissues  of  tho 
body.  Extensive  bibliograi)bical  research,  combined  with  much 
clinical  and  jdiy.siological  experimentation,  warrant  our  author 
in  concluding  that  marked  depression  and  adynamia  contra- 
indicate  the  use  of  antipyretic  drugs  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, are  of  great  remedial  value,  not  only  in  the  reduction 
of  fever,  but  also  in  alleviating  pain.  Numerous  charts,  amply 
demonstrating  the  effect  of  these  drugs  upon  the  heart,  the  res- 
piration, febrile  conditions,  etc..  lend  a  great  value  to  a  book 
every  page  of  which  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  phy.sician. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medi- 
cine (1807-1890).  By  Eigexe  FArNTi.EROv  Cordell,  M.  D. 
(Class  of  1868).  Baltimore:  Press  of  Isaac  Friedenwald, 
1891. 

This  volume  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  welcome  to  the 
many  graduates  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  which  it  treats. 
The  author  calls  it  a  sketch,  but  it  is  really  a  very  complete  his- 
tory. It  is  embellished  with  numerous  portraits  of  past  and  pres- 
ent professors  in  the  Baltimore  school.  We  have  found  much 
of  interest  in  its  pages.  The  work  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love  to  the  author.  He  has,  to  our  mind,  fully  realized  the 
motto  upon  the  title-page. 


Oftalmolog'ia.  Por  el  Dr.  Enrique  Loi*ez,  Oculista  del  hospital 
Mercedes.  Habana:  M.  Ricoy,  1890.  Pp.282. 
The  author  has  carefully  compiled  and  as  carefully  analyzed 
the  statistics  of  a  thousand  eye  cases  found  among  the  members 
of  the  four  races — white,  Chinese,  negro,  and  mulatto— peopling 
Cuba,  and  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  the  various  diseases 
of  the  eye  remains  essentially  the  same  in  that  country  as  that 
found  by  Galezowski  in  France  or  Rydel  in  Poland,  the  princi- 
pal difference  lying  in  the  greater  number  of  persons  aflFected 
with  amblyopia  and  muscular  difficulties  in  Cuba  than  else- 
where. Considerations  of  sex,  of  occupation,  of  age,  and  of 
diatheses  lend  interest  to  the  work,  and  its  value  is  still  further 
enhanced  by  chapters  on  physiology  and  treatment. 
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Lectures  on  Tumors  from  a  Clinical  Standpoint.  By  John  B.  Hamil- 
ton, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic. 
For  the  Use  of  Students.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1891.  Pp.  138. 
[Price,  25  cents.]     [The  Phyainan'x  Leisure  Library.] 

The  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Intracranial  Growths. 
By  Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Di.xeases 
of  the  Nervous  System,  Harvard  Medical  School,  etc.  Boston :  Rock- 
well &  Churchill,  1891.  Pp.  viii-165.  [Fiske  Fund  Prize  Dissertation 
No.  XLI.] 

Practical  Intestinal  Surgery.  By  Fred.  B.  Robinson,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Toledo  Medical  College, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Vol.1.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1891.  Pp.  xii-172. 
[Price,  25  cents.]     [The  Physician^s  Leisure  Library.] 

Atlas  of  Clinical  Medicine.  By  Byrom  Bramwell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 
Edin.,  F.  R.  S.  Edin.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  In- 
firmary. Vol.1.  Parti.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  A.  Constable,  1891.  Pp. 
48. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint.  How  should  it  be  performed?  By 
Emory  Lanphear,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Univd'sHy  Jfedical  Magazine.] 

A  Vegetable  Plate ;  also  a  New  Technique  in  Intestinal  Anasto- 
mosis. By  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn,  M.  D.  (Read,  in  part,  before  the 
Section  in  Surgery  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.) 

Vacation  Time,  with  Hints  on  Summer  Living.  By  H.  S.  Drayton, 
M.  D.     New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  1891.     Pp.  3  to  84. 

Some  of  the  Therapeutic  Relations  of  the  Nervous  System.  (Deliv- 
ered in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Evening  Lecture  Course,  February  24, 
1891.)  By  Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Thmi- 
veutic  Gazette.] 

Two  Cases  illustrating  the  Therapeutic  Uses  of  the  Nitrites.  By 
Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital Reports.] 

The  Indiscriminate  Use  of  Opiates  in  the  Pelvic  Diseases  of  Women. 
By  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  Trumar- 
tiorut  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyncecological  Association.] 

Hygienic  Conditions  of  Passenger  Cars.  By  Granville  P.  Conn, 
M.  D.,  Concord,  N.  H.     [Reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Medical  Review.] 

The  Steps  of  the  Cresarean  Section :  the  Do's  and  the  Don'ts.  By 
Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.] 

Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  in  the  Negress ;  with  Pyophysometra. 
By  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyncecological  Association.] 

The  Social  and  Medical  Aspects  of  Insanity.  By  John  Punton, 
M.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Read  before  the  Southwest  Missouri  Medical 
Society,  May  11,  1891.) 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  and  Officers  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  For  the  Year  ending  Oc- 
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The  Disease  known  as  "  Sorra "  affecting  Horses  and  Mules  in 
India. — The  June  numljer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  contains  the 
following  article,  by  Dr.  George  Ranking,  Surgeon-Major,  Fifth  Bengal 
Cavalry : 

The  importance  of  the  investigation  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  "  surra  "  in 
this  regiment  alone,  though  these  figures  only  show  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  "  surra  "  which  occur  vearlv  in  India  and  Bur- 


mah,  causing  a  loss  to  Government  which  may  fairly  be  termed  enor- 
mous. 

In  1889  no  less  than  fifteen  horses  and  thirteen  mules  of  this  regi- 
ment died  of  "  surra,"  representing  a  loss  of  nearly  eight  thousand  ru- 
pees to  the  [Chanda)  fund.  In  1890  the  loss  was  five  thousand  rupees 
owing  to  the  death  of  eleven  horses  and  seven  mules. 

Losses  like  this  demand  an  investigation  into  their  cause,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  identify  the  cause  and  obtain  indications 
for  rational  treatment  that  the  research  was  undertaken.  I  must  pre- 
mise that,  in  calling  the  disease  which  I  have  been  investigating  "  surra," 
I  have  relied  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  under  whose 
treatment  the  animals  were  at  the  time  I  undertook  the  research.  They 
were  agreed  that  the  disease  was  true  "  surra,"  and  this  diagnosis  was 
borne  out  by  its  fatality. 

Mortality  from  "  Surra." — "  Surra  "  has  hitherto  proved  invariably 
fatal,  not  being  amenable  to  any  treatment  adopted  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Symptoms  of  ^''  Surra." — Its  symptoms  may  be  briefly  described  as 
a  progressive  anaemia  with  lassitude,  emaciation,  conjunctival  petechiae, 
abundant  urine,  and  ultimately  death  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
urine  in  most  cases  is  albuminous,  and  in  one  fatal  case  which  came 
under  my  own  experience,  contained  a  pigment  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  urohaemato-porphyrin,  though  I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  ex- 
amine the  urine  by  the  spectroscope.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  in 
the  present  note  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the  abnormal  appearances 
observed,  my  object  being  simply  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  re- 
search instituted,  with  a  broad  statement  of  the  results  arrived  at,  re- 
serving the  full  account  of  the  various  points  noticed  with  the  deduc- 
tions based  upon  them  for  a  future'  paper. 

Pyrexia  in  "  Surra." — The  course  of  the  disease  in  "  surra "  is 
characterized  by  a  fever  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  with  irregu- 
lar exacerbations,  and  not  often  rising  beyond  104°  F.,  falling,  however, 
as  low  as  98°  F.  I  am  informed  that  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
horse  is  100'4°  F.  The  highest  temperature  may  be  followed  by  a 
gradual  fall,  and  rise  again  gradually  till,  after  an  interval  of  five  or 
SIX  days,  the  maximum  is  reached,  when  it  again  falls,  to  be  succeeded 
as  before  by  a  gradual  rise ;  or  in  another  case  there  may  be  diurnal 
exacerbations,  the  temperature  chart  reminding  one  forcibly  of  mala- 
rial fever  in  the  human  subject.  I  have  before  me  ten  charts  of  cases 
of  "surra"  in  the  horse  and  mule  which  all  conform  to  one  or  other  of 
the  above  descriptions. 

The  Blood  in  "  Surra." — If  the  blood  of  a  "  surra"  animal  be  ex- 
amined with  normal  salt  solution  microscopically,  the  red  corpuscles 
will  be  seen  to  present  very  characteristic  changes. 

"  Echinosis." — At  one  period  they  present  a  peculiar  appearance,  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  echinosis  "  for  the  reason  that  the 
individual  corpuscles  have  lost  their  normal  contour  and  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  an  echinus.  The  echinoid  condition  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later  on  and  an  explanation  of  its  cause  offered. 

Plasmodic. — At  another  period,  or  in  some  corpuscle  at  the  same 
period,  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  foreign 
substance  presenting  amoeboid  movements  and  of  very  various  form, 
varying  from  circular  through  stellate  and  pileate  forms  to  a  veritable 
bacillar  form,  straight,  curved,  or  spiral.  These  bodies,  I  take  it,  are 
comparable  to  if  not  identical  with  the  Plasmodium  malarice  of  Mar- 
chiafava  and  Celli,*  as  they  correspond  in  all  particulars,  both  of  mor- 
phology and  development,  with  those  organisms.  In  one  specimen  only 
have  I  found  the  spirillum  [Hcernatomonas)  Spirochete  hitherto  con- 
sidered to  be  the  effective  cause  of  "  surra,"  f  whereas  the  organism, 
whose  nature  is  now  described,  is  invariably  present  and  conforms  in 
all  particulars  to  the  requirements  of  Koch's  postulates ;  that  is  to  say : 

*  Note. — Celli,  Marchiafava,  and  Weyl  on  Roman  Malarial  Fever, 
especially  in  Summer  and  Autumn.  Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  November  3, 
1890. 

f  On  the  Lately  Demonstrated  Blood  Contamination  and  Infective 
Disease  of  the  Rat  and  of  Equines  in  India.  H.  Vandyke  Carter. 
Scientific  Metnoirs  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  of  India,  Part 
III,  1888. 
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1.  It  in  found  in  tlio  hlood. 

'1.   It  can  lie  ixiilatcil  anil  ciiltivaU'il. 

'A.  Till"  pure  cull iva( ion  rc|>ro<lucfH  the  diHcacc. 

4.  The  (ir^^unisni  in  iipiin  found  in  tlu'  liiood. 

IJ/i-  lliilon/  of  llii  J'oriisiti: — I  winli  to  nial<t«  it  clear  lliut  I  du  not 
lay  claim  to  any  liniility  in  tiic  rcniaik.x  I  am  about  to  (dFci  on  (lie  dc- 
vdopmcntal  history  of  this  orpinism,  as  I  fcol  I  iiavc  not  iuid  a  Hulli 
cicnt  innnl)cr  of  cases  to  wairant  mc  in  nnikinj;  do^'nmlic  assertions;  I 
merely  put  this  forward  as  a  statement  of  experimental  results  lialile 
to  such  modilication  or  contirnnition  as  a  more  extended  experience 
nukv  lead  me  to  adopt. 

Kihiiioil  Sfiiifi. — The  Mood,  then,  of  a  "  surra  "  animal  when  in  the 
sta>;e  of  "echinosis"  contains  red  cells  to  the  surface  ttt  which  are  ad- 
herent,  or  in  the  sulistance  of  which  are  ind)edde(!,  nnnute  circular 
or^anislns  varying'  in  size  from  0(»(>iM  mm.  to  ()•()()•_'  mm.  in  diameter. 
[These  and  all  fiit  ire  measurements  are  referable  to  Zeiss's  ^^^  Hom. 
imm.  lens  with  No.  3  ndi-iiuneter  eyepiece  and  tube  fully  drawn  out.] 

In  some  stn-jes  these  circular  orpanisms,  which  I  shall  for  the  future 
call  "spores,"  ni-e  seen  free  in  the  jdasma  in  variable  (pumtities  exhib- 
itin<:  actively  motile  properties.  They  attach  themselves  to  the  surface 
of  the  reil  blood-discs,  jrivin-j  ri.se  to  the  "  ecldnoid  "  corpuscles  of  early 
echinosis. 

Phutino'lic  St<u/>'. — After  a  varialdc  lime  the  cells  lose  their  (chiiioid 
appearance  and  become  phusinoiHf — that  is  to  say,  they  become  occu- 
l)ied  by  the  bodies  mentioned  above,  and  comi)ared  to  the  Flasmodhnn 
nialarite.  These  plasuiodic  corpuscles  arc  of  irregular  contour  in  most 
instances,  only  rctainini;  their  disc  shape  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
Plasmodium  is  circular,  in  other  cases  assuming  more  or  less  the  shape 
of  the  Plasmodium  contained  in  them. 

Spore  Stm/e. — After  a  further  period  the  plasraodia  break  up,  under- 
going rapid  fission  into  "spores"  0-()02  ram.  in  diameter,  which  escape 
from  the  blood-cell,  causing  "  late  echinosis,"  and  become  free  in  the 
plasma.     The  changes  must  be  observed  on  a  warm  stage. 

The  red  cell,  having  lost  the  spores,  almost  immediately  resumes  its 
normal  contour,  but  only  for  an  instant,  as  it  rapidly  loses  all  coloring 
nuitter,*  and  becomes  translucent  and  all  lint  invisible.  These  decol- 
orized red  cells  may  again  be  brought  into  view  by  adding  a  little  wa- 
tery spiller. 

If  now  a  slide  in  which  these  appearances  have  been  watched  is 
treated  in  the  usual  way  for  staining  spores,  it  is  seen  to  be  full  of  mi- 
nute deeply  stained  spores  in  a  fibrinous  reticular  stroma,  to  the 
meshes  of  which  the  spores  adhere. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organisms,  the  follow  ing  objects  are  seen 
with  varying  frequency : 

{(t)  Colorless  wandering  masses  of  plasma,  ovoid  in  shape  and  beaked 
or  flagellate  at  either  pole,  measuring  0-004  mm.  in  diameter.  These 
stain  with  spiller. 

(6)  Ordinary  leucocytes. 

((•)  Large,  irregularly  globose  leucocytes  mononuclear  or  polj-nuclear, 
in  many  cases  containing  the  above  beaked  plasmodia  («)  and  frequently 
full  of  motile  spores.     These  are  evidently  phagocytes. 

((/)  Mulberry-shaped,  globose  masses  of  yellow  spores.  These  I 
have  reason  to  believe  are  aggregations  of  spores  in  phagocyte  cells,  as 
they  are  more  common  when  the  animal  is  evidencing  a  resisting 
power  against  the  disease,  and  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

{e)  Pigment  granules  solitary  or  in  phagocyte  cells. 
(/)  Fusiform  bodies  0-016  mm.  in  length,  yellow,  with  white  con- 
tents separated  into  two  triangular  segments  with  the  bases  centrally 
placed,  resembling  the  bodies  figured  by  Golgi  as  one  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Laveran's  parasite. 

CnUivation  of  the  Orffdni-sni. — If  a  drop  of  blood  containing  either 
"spores"  or  "plasmodia"  (/.  e.,  echinoid  or  plasmodic  corpuscles)  be 
introduced  into  a  nutrient  medium  such  as  agar-agar  peptone,  in  a  very 
short  time,  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours,  the  blood  loses  its  color 
and  gradually  a  whitish-yellow  growth  with  a  foliated  margin  takes 


*  [ybte. — This  explains  the  profound  anaemia  which  is  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  disease.] 


place  on  the  surface  of  the  medium.  This  growth,  when  exundned 
under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  felted  muHH  of  bacilli; 
thu  individual  bucilluM  meuHuruH  fromii-iio'i  mm.  toO-Oii5  mm.  in  length 
by  O'UDin  mm.  in  breaillh  ;  the  endH  are  rounded  and  the  bacilluH  is 
actively  motile.  It  is  .-o  like  the  hay  bacilluH  that  I  rejected  my  first 
ciiltivati(m,  thinking  that  it  was  nccidentully  contannmited  Spore 
formation  takes  place  either  in  the  center  or  at  eithei'  end  ;  the  sporex 
are  briglil-yidlow,  glistening,  (»-0(i'.j  nmi.  in  length,  and  nearly  iis  bioad 
as  the  bucilluH  its<-lf,  which,  when  sporing,  is  about  <i-<)ii;{  to  (i-ouit  mm. 
in  letigth,  becondng  often  fusiform.  The  spores  become  free  and  re- 
form bacilli  in  the  usual  way.  If  u  upecitnen  of  blood,  free  from 
s])ores.  is  taken  and  some  of  the  spore  culture  added  to  it,  the  spores 
are  seen  to  attach  themselves  to  the  corpuscles. 

Polaln.  —  Uw  /Hilutii  the  organism  develo|)s  a  brownish-yellow  layer 
with  a  reticulated  appearance,  eventually  fonning  a  slimy  layer  with  a 
peculiar  earthy  smell,  consisting  of  bacilli  and  si)oreH. 

Milk. — On  uiilh  it  grows  rai)idly  into  long  leptothrix  forms,  the  seg- 
ments of  which  are  shorter  and  broader  than  the  individual  bacilluB 
which  has  the  usmil  appearance. 

Bouillon. — In  lioitilloii  the  bacillus  docs  not  thrive;  it  grows  longer 
and  thinner  and  does  not  [)roduce  «|)ores  readily,  and  only  at  one  en'l. 

Inoruldtion  of  thf  Orffdniitm. — Fro(jH. — Frogs  iimculated  with  pure 
culture  containing  bacilli  and  spores. 

The  bacilli  were  rapidly  got  rid  of  from  the  blood  by  phagocytosis, 
and  numerous  phagocyte  cells  could  be  seen  heavily  charged  with 
spores.  The  red  blood-cells  also  became  plasmodic ;  inoculation  of 
this  blood  into  agar-agar  peptone  reproduced  the  bacilli  a  fortnight 
after  the  original  inoculation. 

Pigeon. — Pigeons  appear  to  be  refractory ;  no  echinosis  was  ob- 
served, nor  did  any  corpuscle  become  plasmodic,  but  very  many  "mul- 
berry" bodies  were  observed. 

Rabbit. — Rabbits  appear  to  be  very  susceptible ;  subcutaneous  in- 
oculation of  spore  culture  produced  rennttcnt  fever  with  the  character- 
istic ap[)earancc  in  the  blood  and  reproduction  of  the  bacilli  from  the 
blood  when  inoculated  on  agar-agar  peptone  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  rabbits,  however,  recovered  with  one  exception,  which  died  days 
after  the  temperature  had  become  normal  and  inoculation  of  the  heart 
blood  gave  negative  results. 

Goat. — InoculatioTi  of  goats  was  attended  with  no  result. 
All  these  experiments  were  duly  controlled. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  put  on  record  that  the  above  description  applies 
in  its  entirety  to  ague,  from  the  blood  of  which  disease  upon  culture 
an  identical  bacillus  can  be  obtained  and  the  blood  of  which  conforms 
in  its  pathological  appearances  with  that  of  "  surra." 

Malarial  Inftdion  the  Cau-te  of '■'■  Surra." — lam  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  "  surra  "  is  a  disease  of  malarial  origin  comparable  to  ague, 
from  the  evidence  which  I  have  endeavored  to  briefly  submit  in  this 
paper. 

Further,  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  "surra"  is  borne  out  both 
by  the  period  of  prevalence  of  "  surra  "  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
ague,  and  also  by  the  results  of  treatment.  Qumine  in  full  doses  ap- 
pears to  control  the  disease,  supplemented  by  general  measures  to  com- 
bat the  anaemia  and  weakness  consequent  on  prolonged  illness,  chiefly 
by  milk,  iron,  and  arsenic ;  of  the  four  cases  which  have  occurred  since 
I  took  up  this  subject,  one  was  moribund  when  first  seen  and  was  shot 
as  a  hopeless  case,  one  died  of  tetanus,  and  the  other  two  are  rapidly 
recovering. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  now  put  on  record  will,  if  followed  as  guides 
to  diagnosis,  enable  the  disease  to  be  detected  in  the  earliest  stages 
when  it  may  be  rai)idly  cured ;  the  reason  why  "surra"  has  hitherto 
been  so  uniformly  fatal  I  believe  to  be  simply  because  its  real  nature 
was  not  apprehended  and  the  disease  allowed  to  run  on  till  the  vital 
powers  were  sapped  by  the  constantly  recurring  fever. 

I  would  further  put  on  record  that  as  I  have  found  the  spores  of 
this  bacillus  in  well-water,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  one  mode  of  its 
access  to  the  body ;  it  is,  however,  evidently  so  widely  spread  in  the  air 
that  I  doubt  whether  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  precautions  such  as 
boiling  the  water  used  for  watering  the  animals,  the  more  so  as  the 
spores  resist  prolonged  exposure  to  boiling  temperature.  Still,  where 
''  surra"  is  prevalent,  this  precaution  and  the  prolonged  exposure  of  all 
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drv  fodder  to  high  temperature  should  certainly  not  be  neglected  as  an 
accessory  measure. 

My  research  is  still  going  on,  and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  to  be  able  to  publish  the  results  in  exienxo,  bearing  as  they  do 
both  upon  ague  in  the  human  subject  and  its  equivalent  in  the  animal 
hitherto  known  by  the  name  of  "  surra." 

The  relation  w  hich  appears  to  be  indicated  betw  een  the  Plasmodium 
malaricB  and-  the  Bacillus  malarice  (Klebs)  will  be  seen  to  be  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  this  investigation. 

The  a;tiology  of  Cheyne-Stokes  Eespiration. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  held 
on  Mav  i'id.  Dr.  M.  A.  Boyd  reail  a  paper  in  which  he  reviewed  all  the 
physiological  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  offered  by  writers  on 
the  subject  since  Stokes's  time  to  the  present  day.  He  particularly 
pointed  out  the  very  rational  explanations  offered  by  Traube  and 
Filehne,  who  regarded  the  respiratory  derangement  from  the  altered 
nutrition  of  the  respiratory-center  point  of  view ;  and  of  those  of  the 
Dublin  school,  including  Harden  and  Little,  who  regarded  it  primarily 
from  the  cardiac  point  of  view,  and  complimented  the  Dublin  School  as 
oflfering  by  far  the  best  evidence,  both  clinically  and  pathologically,  in 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Boyd,  having  alluded  to  the 
marked  rhythmical  irregularities  between  the  heart  pulse  and  respira- 
tions in  this  affection,  drew  attention  to  a  point  which  heretofore  in  the 
literature  of  tha  subject,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  not  been  alluded 
to — namely,  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  forced  respiratory  phase  of 
the  Cheyne-Stokes  cycle  was  chiefly  an  expiratory  one,  in  contrast  to 
the  first  portion  of  it,  which  was  an  inspiratory  one;  and  that  this 
forced  expiration  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  weak  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  by  helping  them  to  squeeze  the  blood,  on  the  one  side  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  on  the  other  into  the  dilated  and  inelastic 
aorta.  In  proof  of  this,  he  exhibited  sphygniographic  tracings  showing 
that  it  was  cnly  during  this  expiratory  portion  of  the  respiration  that 
arterial  tension  was  raised  in  the  arteries,  and  that  this  tension  con- 
tinued through  the  apnoeal  period  following,  during  which  time  the 
respiratory  center  was  fully  supplied  with  arterial  blood  and  the  weak 
and  degenerated  left  ventricle  resting.  He  regarded  the  apnoeftl  period, 
during  which  time  respiration  was  suspended,  as  only  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  automatic  centers  to  rest  a  heart  the  ventricle  of 
which  was  too  feeble  to  charge  an  arterial  system  the  aorta  of  which 
might  be  dilated  and  inelastic,  or  the  vaso-motor  control  of  w  hich  might 
be  defective,  and  whose  own  t)lood  supply  might  be  rendered  insuf- 
ficient in  con.^equence,  and  its  nutrition  enfeebled.  After  the  intrinsic 
muscle  of  the  heart  had  been  fed  by  this  increased  arterial  tension  of 
the  expiratory  and  apnoeal  periods,  forced  inspirations  began  again,  and 
the  heart  contractions  were  stronger,  but  they  failed  to  fill  the  dilated 
aorta  until  the  forced  expirations,  by  making  pressure  on  the  ventricles, 
came  to  their  aid  again. 

The  most  typical  and  pronounced  forms  of  Chevne-Stokes  respira. 
tion  were  to  be  met  with  in  alterations  of  the  heart  and  aorta  produced 
by  degeneration  and  disease.  The  forms  of  it  met  with  in  cerebral  dis- 
ease, or  injury,  and  in  apoplexy  and  urajmic  coma,  without  any  primary 
engagement  of  the  heart,  he  regarded  as  due  to  direct  interference  with 
the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla,  either  by  pressure  or  by  poisoned 
blood,  and  the  phases  of  it  were  never  so  well  marked  as  in  those  cases 
of  the  affection  depending  primarily  on  alterations  in  the  heart. 

Owing  to  its  dual  origin  in  this  way  came  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  regarded  its  pathology.  As  regarded  its  treatment,  Dr.  Koyd  found 
so  much  improvement  following  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  in  all  the 
cases  where  disease  or  degeneration  of  the  heart  produced  it,  that  he 
urged  a  trial  of  this  remedy  in  all  such  cases,  and  ventured  to  suggest, 
from  his  experience  of  the  remedy,  that  it  should  be  tried  not  alone  in 
this  affection  but  in  all  cases  where  degeneration  of  the  heart  existed 
from  any  otlier  cause. 

The  American  Orthopaedic  Association  will  hold  its  fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  on  September  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th.  The 
programme  contains  the  following  titles  :  The  President's  Address,  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  of  New  York  ;  The  Orthopaedic  Work  of  the  Late 
Mr.  Thomas,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis ;  Uniform  Nomenclature 
in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend,  of  New  York ;  Two 


Cases  of  a  Peculiar  Type  of  Primary  Crura)  Asymmetry,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Ling  Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  On  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  a  Loose 
.Joint  or  Dangling  Limb  after  Resection  at  the  Shoulder  Joint,  uith  an 
Illustrative  Case,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitehead,  of  Denver;  A  Case  of  .Spina 
Bifida  with  Partial  Motor  and  Sensory  Paralysis.  Double  Eijuino  varus, 
and  Purulent  Bursitis,  by  Dr.  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Congenital  Club-foot,  with  Absence  of  the  Great  Toe  and  the  Contigu- 
ous Bones  of  the  Instep,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  L.  Chrystie,  of  New  York ;  A 
Case  of  Club-foot,  Club-hand,  and  Multiple  Joint  Deformity,  by  Dr. 
William  E.Wirt,  of  Cleveland;  On  theU.«eof  the  Wrench  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Club-foot,  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  of  Liverpool ;  Operation  upon 
the  Concave  Surface  in  Talipes  Equino-varus,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie, 
of  Toronto  ;  The  After-treatment  of  Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint,  bvDr. 
John  C.  Schapps,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Gonorrho-al  Rheumatism  and  its  Treat- 
ment, Primary  and  Secondary,  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Brodhurst,  of  London  ;  Atro- 
phy in  Joint  Disease,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  of  Boston  ;  The  Diagnostic 
and  Prognostic  Value  of  High  Temperature  in  Chronic  Joint  Disease, 
by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  of  Boston  ;  On  the  Tests  for  Recovery  from 
Joint  Disease,  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  of  Liverpool  ;  Apparatus  for  Mak- 
ing Traction,  by  Dr.  William  E.  Wirt,  of  Cleveland  ;  Some  Lateral-trac- 
tion Fixation  Hip  Splints,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York ;  Rhaehi- 
tis  in  Adolescence,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Bartow,  of  Buffalo ;  The  Aspirator 
in  Orthopjedic  Practice,  by  Dr.  Ap  Morgan  Vance,  of  Louisville ;  Con- 
genital Misplacement  of  the  Hip,  with  New  Apparatus  for  its  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York  ;  A  .Study  of  Atrophies,  by 
Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo ;  The  Diagnosis  of  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Lovett,  of  Boston  ;  The  Differential  Diagnosis  in  Pott's  Dis- 
ease, by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ryan,  of  Cincinnati ;  Syphilitic  Pott's  Disease  in 
Children,  by  Dr.  John  Ridlon,  of  New  York ;  Ptitt's  Disease  and  Preg- 
nancy, by  Dr.  T.  Halstead  Myers,  of  New  York  ;  Paraplegia  in  Pott's 
Disease,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  of  Boston  ;  Pressure  Myelitis  in  Pott's 
Disease,  by  Dr.  Albert  Hoffa,  of  Wiirzburg  ;  Abscesses  in  Pott's  Dis- 
ease, by  Dr.  Herbert  ]^.  Burrell,  of  Boston  ;  Abscesses  in  Pott's  Dis- 
ease, by  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend,  of  New  York  :  The  Evacuation  of  Spinal 
Abscesses  without  Drainage,  by  Mr.  George  Arthur  Wright,  of  Man- 
chester ;  Bilateral  Lumbar  Abscess,  with  a  Case,  by  Dr.  James  K. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia ;  The  Benign  Course  of  Abscesses  in  Pott's 
Disease  under  Efficient  Mechanical  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaf- 
fer, of  New  York ;  The  Value  of  Mechanical  Treatment  in  Old  and 
Neglected  Cases  of  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  of  New 
York ;  The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease,  w  ith  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Apparatus,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York  ;  Malignant  Dis- 
ease of  the  Vertebrje  simulating  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson, 
of  New  York  ;  Paralysis  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder, 
of  Boston ;  Prognosis  in  Pott's  Disease,  fiv  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  of  New 
York ;  Proposed  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease  by  Wiring  the  Vertebral 
Processes,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Hadra,  of  Galveston  ;  The  Operative  Treatment 
in  Spinal  Caries,  by  Dr.  De  Forest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia  ;  The  Treat- 
ment of  Pott's  Disease,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Early  Stage,  by 
Dr.  Bernard  Bartow,  of  Buffalo  ;  Pott's  Disease  in  Adults,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Steele,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Pott's  Disease  in  Middle  and  Advanced  Life,  by 
Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  of  London  ;  Cervical  Spondylitis,  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
Weigel,  of  Rochester ;  The  Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Deformity  in 
Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Royal  Whitman,  of  New  York  ;  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Use  of  Suspension  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of 
Philadelphia;  Recumbency  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Ap  Morgan  Vance, 
of  L  uisville ;  Extension  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie,  of 
Toronto  ;  Extension  in  Bed,  Ijy  Dr.  Charles  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge ; 
Traction  and  Fixation  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre,  of 
New  York ;  The  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of 
New  York;  The  Comparative  Value  of  the  Present  Modes  of  Treatment 
of  Caries  of  the  Spine,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston  ;  A  Further 
Contribution  to  Typhoid  Spine,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  Now  York; 
The  Treatment  of  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Hip,  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Bradford,  of  Boston  ;  On  Elongation  of  the  Ligamentum  Patellie  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Production  of  Certain  Knee  Troubles  and  Difficulties  in 
Locomotion,  by  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of  New  York  ;  Observations 
on  Torticollis,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Significance  of  the  so- 
called  Hiematoma  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle,  by  Dr.  Royal  Whit- 
man, of  New  York  ;  Ten  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint  for  Dis- 
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fUHt',  uiui  th«'lr  Lo»8«)nH,  by  Dr.  JoHcph  I).  Hrynnt.of  N»«w  York  ;  Itlu'ii- 
iimtii"  S|)<m(lylitiH,  by  Dr.  (J.  W.  Kyiin,  of  Ciiu-iiumti ;  Tin-  Dt-liniiiini 
uiui  tin*  Scope  of  OrtlutpiiMlic  SiirpTV,  liy  Dr.  V.  I',  (iiliiicy,  of  Nrw 
York  ;  Tlic  IJclutions  of  Iwitcrul  Ciirviiliir*'  of  tin-  Spiiii-  iiiiil  l'"lat-foot, 
by  Dr.  I'liul  HtMliinl,  of  I'liriH  ;  The  I'lilholo^icul  Atmtoiiiy  of  I.iilcnil 
('iirviitiirc  of  the  .'>piiu',  by  Dr.  F.  Mfcly,  of  Merlin  ;  .Mciiiin  of  Itccord- 
\ayi  Uotiitioii  in  Liiteriil  Curviituii-,  liy  Dr.  K.  II.  Itiinlfoni,  of  Itosion  ; 
A  Contribution  to  the  ,Ktioloj;y  of  Luteriil  Splniil  Curvature,  by  Dr. 
Chltrlc^'  L.  Si'U(i(l(>r,  of  Itosion  ;  Moililieations  in  tlie  Tr«*utinenl  of  l.al- 
iM'ul  Curvature,  by  Dr.  V..  II.  HradfonI,  of  Ho.'^ton  ;  Spastie  ant!  Infan- 
tile I'uralysert,  by  Dr.  De  Foi'est  Willani,  of  I'liiladelpliia  ;  The  Opera- 
tive Treatment  of  SpiiKtie  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Weijtel.of  Uoeiiesler; 
The  Operative  Tieatnient  of  Spastie  PnralvHis,  by  Dr.  Chnrles  L.  Siud- 
der,  (>f  Moston  ;  Additional  Notes  on  Sacro-iliae  Disease,  by  Dr.  Hen  ja- 
ntin  I.ee,  of  I'liiladelpliia. 

The  Association  of  American  Physicians  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
ineeliii;;  in  W  nshiiij^lon  on  Scptciiilicr  "J'-'d,  2:(d,  "ilth,  and  'ifitli.  The 
progrnniine  ineludes  the  President's  Address,  by  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
of  Philadelphia;  A  Discussion  on  the  Treatment  of  Visceral  Tubeicu- 
losis  by  Koch's  Method  (by  Dr.  F.  1'.  Kinnicutt,  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Hnrold  C.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Musser  and  Dr.  (Jrillith,  of  Philadelphia);  The  Climate  of  Southern 
(\ilifornia  for  Respiratory  Diseases — a  Preliminary  Paper,  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Bridf^e,  of  Los  Angeles ;  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Lociili/ation  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and  certain  other  Infectious 
Diseases  in  the  IiUii<is,  by  Dr.  .1.  W.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  ;  A  Dis- 
cussion on  the  Remote  Results  of  the  Removal  of  the  Ovaries  and 
Tubes  (referee.  Dr.  William  T.  Lusk,  of  New  York  ;  co-referee.  Dr. 
Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelphia) ;  Nerve  Stretching  in  Inveterate 
Cases  of  Trigeminal  Neuralgia,  by  Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Montreal ; 
On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  popularly  called  "  Bright's  Disease,"  by 
Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New  York  ;  Note  on  the  Recognition  of  Cer- 
tain Cases  of  Epilepsy  accompanied  by  Albumitiuria  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  Cases  of  Urremic  Convulsions,  by  Dr.  James  Tyson,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Bradycardia  in  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism,  by  Dr.  I. 
E.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore ;  A  Discussion  on  the  Relations  between 
Arterial  Disease  and  Visceral  Changes  (referee.  Dr.  George  L.  Peabody, 
of  New  York ;  co-referee.  Dr.  W^.  T.  Councilman,  of  Baltimore) ;  Intes- 
tinal Perforation  in  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston ;  The 
Relation  of  Drinking-water  to  Disease,  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  of 
Cambridge;  A  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of  Pernicious  Au;cmia, 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
On  Changes  in  the  Red  Blood-corpuscles  in  the  Pernicious  Anajmia  of 
Texas  Cattle  Fever,  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  W^ashington ;  The  Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon- General's  Office, 
and  its  Index  Catalogue,  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of  Washington ; 
Sequel  to  a  Case  of  Slow  Pulse  (Purdy),  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss,  of 
W^ashington  (Report  of  Autopsy,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes,  of  W^ashing- 
ton) ;  Grave  Forms  of  Purpura  Hitmorrhagica,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser,  of 
Philadelphia ;  The  Pathological  Histology  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Ap- 
pendicitis, by  Dr.  William  ¥.  Whitney,  of  Boston ;  and  The  Treatment 
of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Systematic  Cold  Bathing,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Dermatological  Association  will  hold  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  on  September  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  the  following  titles:  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nomenclature,  and  discussion  thereon ;  Dermatitis  Haemostatica,  by 
Dr.  H.  G.  Klotz ;  A  Case  of  Lupus  Erythematosus  with  Fatal  Compli- 
cations, by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hardaw ay ;  Report  of  a  Case  of  Universal  Ery- 
thema Multiforme,  with  Colored  Portrait  and  Specimen,  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
Duhring  ;  An  Unusual  Case  of  Sarcoma  involving  the  Skin  of  the  Arm  ; 
Amputation ;  Recovery,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd ;  Multiple  Sarcomata ; 
History  of  a  Case  showing  Modification  and  Amelioriationof  Symptoms 
with  Large  Doses  of  Arsenic,  by  Dr.  S.  Sherwell ;  Discussion  on  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  Skin  (its  Clinical  Aspects  and  Relations,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
White ;  its  Pathology,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen ;  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  G. 
H.  Fox) ;  Thirteen  Cases  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin,  with  their  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  J.  S.  Howe ;  A  Case  of  Lichen  Scrofulosorum,  by  Dr.  J. 


Qrindon ;  NotrH  of  a  ViKit  to  the  Lopor  Hospltnl  at  Sun  Renin,  Italy, 
with  Photographs,  by  Dr.  L.  .\.  Duliiing;  The  Treiitment  of  Alopecia 
Areata,  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Morrow  ;  A  Therapeutie  Note  on  Alopecia  Areata, 
l>y  Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley  ;  The  Morphia  Atrophica  of  Wilson,  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Taylor;  The  Trealment  of  Pruritus,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  BroiiHori  ;  Prairie 
Itch,  by  Dr.  L.  N.  Denslow  ;  Diseases  of  the  Kkin  associated  with  De- 
rangements of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  (Jorletl  ;  The  Treat- 
ment of  Chronic  Ringworm  in  an  IiiHtitiitioii  for  Boys,- by  Dr.  I/.  A. 
Duhring:  Not<'s  of  a  ('use  of  Acute  Derinutitis  Exfoliativa,  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  (iraham;  Note  relative  to  Pemphigus  \'egetaiis,  by  Dr.  .1.  .N.  Hyde; 
A  Study  of  Mycosis  Fungoides,  with  Report  of  a  ('ase,  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Stelwiigon  and  Dr.  II.  Letlingwell  Hatch;  fiyiiiphaiigeioma  ('ircuiit- 
serlptum,  with  Report  of  a  ('aHe,  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Hartzell:  Remarks  on 
Carbuncle,  with  Report  of  a  Peculiar  Case,  by  Dr.  II.  (J.  Klotz;  Note 
on  Erythema  et  Nievus  Niichie,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Allen;  A  Case  of  Lichen 
Ruber,  by  Dr.  .1.  (Jrindon  ;  The  Personal  E<piation  in  Dermatology,  by 
Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley ;  The  Hyiioilermic  I'se  of  Hydrargyrum  Formi- 
datuni  in  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morison ;  Retarded  Hereditary  Syph- 
ilis, by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morison  ;  Eiiilalion ;  its  Range  of  Usefubiess  as  a 
Derniato-therapeiitic  Measure,  by  l)i\  J.  Zeisler. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atteniimi.  of  a/l  who  purpwe 
favori}!!/ UK  with  rominuiiicutiotm  is  rexpcdfuUy  called  to  llie  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intemlcd  for  puhlication  under  the  head  of  "  oriyinal 
corUributiotis  "  are  respertfutli/  informed  that,  in  acceptiiiy  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwai/s  do  so  with  the  nndcrstaiuliruj  that  the  following  rondi- 
tions  are  to  he  observed:  (1)  when  a  manicscript  is  seiit  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  innnuscript  or  anij  ahntracl  tliereof  mimt  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  sperialli/  noticed 
of  the  fart  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  sahject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  he 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  enyayernents  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  sptecified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  he  distincti"' 
stated  in  a  commHnication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  ran  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pia 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tfieir  attthors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  m.edical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  entfT  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  coriimunicafion  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  puhlication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdeutial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommeiid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  its  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  tJie  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  FIXATION  IX  THE 

TRACTION  TREATMENT  OF  HIP  DISEASE.* 

By  ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D., 

BOSTON'. 

OtJT-PATrENT  8UBGE0N  TO  THE  BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL  AND  TO 

THE   CARNEY   HOSPITAL  : 

ASSISTANT  OUT-PATIENT  SCRGEON  TO   THE   CHILDREN"?   HOSPITAL. 

I  DO  not  come  among  you  with  the  purpose  of  bringinfr 
up  the  never-ending  question  whether  hip  disease  is  best 
treated  by  traction  or  fixation,  but,  as  a  believer  in  the  treat- 
ment bv  traction,  to  discuss  simply  the  place  which  fixation 
should  occupy  in  that  treatment,  to  consider  whether  appa- 
ratus should  aim  only  at  producing  traction,  or  whether  it 
should  have  as  its  object  to  fix  the  joint  as  well.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  are  pertinent  questions  to  those  who  are 
treating  hip  disease  by  ambulatory  methods. 

It  seems,  moreover,  that  these  are  pertinent  question.'; 
if,  as  I  hope  to  .show,  the  defect  of  our  present  treatment 
lies  in  the  incomplete  fixation  which  it  affords  to  many  dis- 
eased hip  joints.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  traction 
treatment  it  is  incumbent  to  perfect,  so  far  as  may  be,  that 
method. 

The  subject  seems  to  diWde  itself  into  two  heads : 

(a)  The  question  of  the  ad^dsability  of  using  in  certain 
cases  a  splint  which  shall  give  better  fixation  than  the  long 
traction  splint,  and  the  consideration  of  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  this  is  advisable. 

(b)  The  indications  for  bed  fixation,  and  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  this  is  necessary,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
its  use. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American  traction  splint 
now  in  common  use  in  this  country  was  first  introduced  as 
an  appliance  which  should  give  "  passive  motion  without 
friction."  It  was  not  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  fixative 
appliance.  Dr.  Sayre  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  plan  by  which  ex- 
tension could  be  maintained  that  would  remo%-e  pres.sure 
from  the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  motion  of  the  joint."  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor 
stated  the  object  of  the  splint  to  be,  "  first,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  joint  due  to  the  muscular  contraction  by 
temporarily  destroying  the  muscular  irritability  and  con- 
tractility, and,  secondly,  to  protect  the  joint  from  weight 
and  concussion."  Xo  mention  is  made  of  it  by  him  as  a 
fixative  appliance,  and  he  adds  that  the  indication  for  arrest- 
ing motion  in  the  joint,  which  is  well  met  by  the  gypsum 
bandage  and  similar  expedients,  pertains  only  to  a  condition 
of  rigid  muscular  contraction.  In  .short,  he  did  not  mention 
fixation  as  an  attribute  of  the  splint. 

Subsequently,  however,  traction  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  fixation,  and  Dr.  Judson  f  quoted  such  authority 
as  Shaffer,  Yale,  Wyeth,  Bauer,  and  others,  as  upholding 
the  view  that  the  long  traction  splint  afforded  fixation  to  the 
hip  joint.     But,  as  he  says  in  the  following  paragraph  of 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Orthopasdic  Surgery  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  April  17,  1891. 
f  Med.  Etc.,  July  7,  1883. 


his  admirable  essay,  "  the  fixation  of  the  hip  joint  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  mechanical  surgery." 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the 
American  Orthopaedic  Association  some  experiments  which 
were  made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  practical  fixation 
furnished  to  the  hip  joint  by  a  long  traction  splint  jiroperly 
applied,  and  the  little  that  they  show  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  accepted  as  demonstrating  that  the  long  traction  splint 
is  in  no  sense  a  fixative  appliance. 

In  these  experiments  a  long-traction  splint  was  fitted 
with  a  self -registering  pencil,  by  means  of  which  motion  at 
the  hip  joint  was  recorded  upon  the  skin  over  the  ilium. 
This  was  done  simply  by  carrying  the  shaft  up,  so  that  it 
held  the  pencil  perpendicularly  to  the  skin.  A  splint  fit- 
ted with  this  register  was  applied  to  a  boy  with  normal 
hip  joints,  and  traction  was  made  up  to  the  usual  point,  be- 
ing about  three  pounds  and  a  half,  as  registered  by  a  spring 
balance  inserted  in  the  extension  straps.  AMth  this  splint 
on,  the  boy  was  allowed  to  walk,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
hip  described  an  arc  of  thirty-five  degrees  of  joint  motion. 
In  sitting  down  and  rising,  an  arc  of  similar  extent  was  de- 
scribed. In  another  case  with  normal  hip  joints  the  mo- 
tion was  found  greater,  and  the  register  showed  a  motion 
of  forty  degrees.  T\'ith  a  very  severe  amount  of  traction — 
so  much  so  that  it  was  almost  unendurable — motion  of  fif- 
teen degrees  was  recorded.  This  apparatus  was  first  tested 
by  being  applied  to  a  patient  with  ankylosis  of  the  hip, 
when  it  was  found  that  no  motion  was  recorded,  the  regis- 
ter marking  by  a  dot. 

These  experiments  certainly  seem  to  show  that  to  a 
healthy  hip  joint  the  long  traction  splint  affords  very  im- 
perfect fixation,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  to  a  diseased 
joint  equally  poor  support  is  afforded. 

The  question  then  arises,  Is  this  a  matter  of  any  prac- 
tical importance,  and  is  not  the  fixation  furnished  suffi- 
cient ? 

There  seems  but  little  question  that  in  mild  hip  disease, 
where  joint  motion  is  allowed  in  a  fairly  wide  arc,  motion 
within  the  limits  of  that  arc  is  not  harmful. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  believed  that  "  motion  in  the  joint 
without  pressure  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  beneficial," 
and  Dr.  Shaffer,  in  his  recent  classical  essay  on  the  mechan- 
ical treatment  of  hip  disease,  says  :  "  If  the  disease  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  motion  at  the  affected  articulation,  mo- 
tion within  the  limit  set  by  Nature  is  not  harmful." 

But  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  practically  a  difficult 
matter  to  allow  joint  motion  and  to  check  it  at  the  point 
where  harm  begins  with  an  appliance  which  allows  thirty 
degrees  or  more  of  joint  motion. 

I  think  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  hip  disease  do  not  progress  well  under 
treatment  with  the  long  traction  splint. 

These  cases  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts  :  First,  those  where 
the  disease  is  very  severe,  and,  secondly,  those  where  the 
splint  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  diseased 
joint  on  account  of  the  patient's  constant  and  harmful  ac- 
tivity. Manv  patients  who  come  under  my  observation 
at  least  are  allowed  by  their  parents  to  go  about  all  day. 
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and  t«»  play  jih  inmit  as  tlii'V  tlutom'.  Willi  thoir  traction 
s|iliiits  «>n  tln'V  cliinl)  fciifOH,  run  races,  and  jilay  r(>u;,'li 
panics,  and  in  these  cases  if  is  a  c(»ninion  ex|MTience  ti>  lin<l 
tliat  there  is  littk"  motion  at  the  joint,  iiml  th:it  it  tends  to 
^rniw  h'ss  rather  than  more.  Such  joints  j^eneraily  iieeomo 
.sensitive  and  ten<l  to  mal|iositii«n.  and  this  sensitivencHs 
is  in  a  wav  a  protect  ion,  liccansc  it  necessitates  rest, 
and  witii  rest  comes  improvement  in  tlio  sensitiven(!SH, 
and  prohaltiv  an  increase  of  joint  motion.  With  the  iin- 
provi'nu'iit,  the  activity  l)e!;'ins  auain.  ami  with  thi'  fresh 
misuse  of  the  lind)  tlie  sensitiveness  an<l  the  malposition  are 
likely  to  return,  and  the  same  circle  to  he  jfone  over  and 
over  attain,  until  prohahly  an  ahseess  or  some  more  serious 
condition  is  developed.  It  is  therefore  for  this  reason  tliat, 
in  such  cases,  it  seems  advisable  to  limit  if  possible  the 
joint  motion  tliat  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  allowed  by 
the  tract it)n  s]tlint — in  the  lirst  place,  in  the  hoj)e  of  short- 
enini;  the  di.sease,  and,  in  the  second  ])lacc,  in  the  hope  of 
prevontintj  malposition.  1  have  assumed  that  malposition 
lu'curs  more  often  as  the  result  of  undue  activity  and  joint 
traumatism.  Certainly,  the  rapidity  with  which  mal[)osiiion 
disappeared  under  the  simplest  treatment  of  rest  and  joint 
fixation  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  their  appearance  was 
caused  by  undue  activity.  Moreover,  it  must  come  into  the 
experience  of  every  surgeon  that,  even  without  confinement 
to  bed,  restriction  of  the  activity  of  these  patients  will  very 
often  cause  the  disappearance  of  such  a  malposition.  In 
certain  cases,  of  course,  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
enough  to  cause  the  malposition,  but  in  general,  I  think,  it 
will  coincide  with  the  experience  of  the  gentlemen  present 
to  state  that  the  malposition  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of 
imperfect  control  and  to  motion  in  the  joint  beyond  the 
limit  set  by  Nature. 

Ft  stands  to  reason  that  the  disease  must  be  prolonged 
by  such  exacerbations  as  those  described,  and  the  deposit 
of  inflammatory  material  must  be  larger  than  it  would  be  if 
these  causes  of  irritation  were  avoided.  Certainly  such 
cases  as  these  are  very  common  in  every  hospital  clinic,  and 
any  means  which  would  make  their  number  less  must  ap- 
peal to  those  who  believe  in  ambulatory  traction  treatment. 
It  is,  therefore,  for  these  cases,  and  cases  where  the  disease 
is  of  unusual  severity  in  the  beginning,  that  I  would  plead 
for  more  fixation  in  connection  with  the  ambulatory  treat- 
ment. In  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  further  this  end, 
I  have  to  show  a  splint  which  has  been  very  useful  in  pre- 
venting joint  traumatism  by  furnishing  better  fixation  to 
the  hip  than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  splint. 

I  showed  a  similar  splint  at  the  Congress  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1888,  but  it  lacked  one  very  important 
feature  which  this  splint  possesses — namely,  a  pelvic 
band. 

The  splint  consists  practically  of  a  combination  of  the 
Taylor  and  the  Thomas  splints,  and  should  be  bent  to  fit 
the  curve  of  the  back  accurately.  It  secures  a  hold  on  the 
thorax  by  the  upper  hinged  piece,  it  has  the  hip  band  of  a 
Taylor  splint,  with  two  perineal  bands,  and  the  leg  piece  is  in 
a  measure  like  the  Thomas  splint  again,  except  that  it  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  foot  to  end  in  a  traction  apparatus.  The 
splint   does  not  attempt  to   force  the  leg  into  position  by 


uaing  the  lever  princi|)le,  and  for  tiiis  reason  it  is  curved  to 
fit  the  back.  It  simply  aims  at  making  traction,  and  while 
doing  this  it  tix<-N  tin;  hip  as  much  as  can  be  done  by  any 
portative  appliance. 

The    splint    without    the    pelvic    hand   failed  to  hold  the 
pelvis   as  it  should,  and  it  was  jiossible  for  the  buttock  an<l 


pelvis  to  slip  away  from  its  grasj) ;  but  this  splint  is  definite 
in  its  support,  and  holds  the  leg,  pelvis,  and  thorax  with  no 
uncertain  hold. 

The  splint  is  heavy  and  cumbersome  and  makes  it  awk- 
ward for  the  patient  when  he  attempts  to  sit  down.  It  is 
uncomfortable  inasmuch  as  it  necessitates  the  constant  use 
of  crutches  and  a  high  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  but  these  dis- 
advantages are  all  accompaniments  of  hip  fixation,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  splint,  if  properly  fitted,  is  likely 
to  afford  much  better  fixation  to  the  joint  than  any  splint 
which  ends  at  the  pelvis. 

I  am  far  from  w^ishing  to  advocate  the  routine  applica- 
tion of  this  splint.  In  private  practice  it  would  be  of  little 
use,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  large  clinics,  where 
the  })atients  are  not  under  good  control,  the  results  would  be 
better  if  some  splint  of  this  sort  were  applied  in  the  cases 
which  seemed  of  decided  severity,  and  in  average  cases 
w^here  the  parents  seemed  to  have  poor  control  over  their 
children. 

Personally  I  use  it  in  out-patient  practice  in  cases  where 
sensitiveness  of  the  hip  is  present  to  any  extent,  where 
the  temperature  is  high,  or  where  there  is  much  induration 
of  the  soft  parts ;  in  short,  in  that  whole  class  of  cases 
which  one  characterizes  unscientifically  as  "  bad  cases." 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  in  those  where  the  children 
are  unruly  and  disobedient  and  the  parents  evidently  shift- 
less and  eas3--going,  I  apply  the  splint  without  much  regard 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  believing  that  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  affording  too  much  fixation  rather  than 
too  little. 
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In  short,  the  long  traction  splint  does  not  fix  the  hip 
joint,  and  when  used  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
allows  motion  at  the  hip,  perhaps  within  the  limits  set  by 
Nature,  perhaps  beyond  those  limits. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  can  be  discussed 
more  briefly.  Fixation  in  bed  seems  advisable  when  sensi- 
tiveness occurs  in  the  joint,  or  malposition  of  the  limb  be- 
gins to  appear.  I  make  this  statement  on  the  ground  of  the 
experience  at  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  where  this 
policy  has  been  pursued  very  carefully  for  several  years. 
The  success  of  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  so  marked 
that  each  year  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
admitted. 

In  1888,  42  cases  of  hip  disease  were  admitted  to  the 
ward;  in  1889,  59  cases;  in  1890,  81  cases. 

In  these  years  the  percentage  of  cases  admitted  for  de- 
formity and  sensitiveness  has  steadily  increased,  ftnd  the 
percentage  of  cases  admitted  for  abscess  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished. Of  the  182  patients  admitted  in  these  three  years 
(which  are  all  that  it  has  been  possible  to  analyze),  107 
were  admitted  for  deformity  or  sensitiveness,  and  stayed 
only  a  short  time  in  the  hospital,  returning  to  the  out-pa- 
tient department  for  ambulatory  treatment,  while  only  54 
cases  were  admitted  for  abscess  and  23  for  application  of 
apparatus. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait  for  invaluable 
assistance  in  collecting  these  and  my  other  figures. 

It  has  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  these  cases  that,  had  the  admission  of  the 
sensitive  cases  been  longer  delayed,  the  proportion  of  ab- 
scesses would  have  been  distinctly  larger,  and  it  is  to  our 
figures  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  abscess  that  I  would 
particularly  call  your  attention. 

The  percentage  of  abscesses  in  the  class  of  cases  treated 
in  this  way  is  surprisingly  small.  Frorq  1884  to  1890,  in- 
clusive, there  presented  themselves  at  the  Out-patient  De- 
partment of  the  Children's  Hospital  574  new  cases  of  hip 
disease.  In  pursuance  of  the  operative  treatment  of  these 
abscesses  which  we  have  followed  out  for  some  years,  prac- 
tically all  cases  of  abscesses  were  admitted  to  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.  In  those  years  when  574  new 
cases  appeared  at  the  Out-patient  Department,  107  abscesses 
were  opened  in  the  hospital,  which  means  that  107  cases 
either  had  an  abscess  at  the  time  of  coming  or  developed 
it  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  gives  a  percentage  of 
18*7  per  cent.,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  in  any  other 
series  of  cases  reported.  There  may  be  a  slight  error, 
amounting  to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  caused  by  exceptional  cases 
of  abscesses  which  were  not  operated  upon,  but  these  were 
so  few  that  they  would  make  very  little  difference  in  the 
percentage. 

This  low  rate  of  abscesses  becomes  very  striking  when 
one  considers  it  in  comparison  with  the  similar  groups  of 
reported  cases.  In  the  80  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Gibney  in 
1878,  60  per  cent,  had  abscess;  in  the  Clinical  Society's 
report,  69  per  cent,  had  abscess ;  and  even  in  the  recent 
cases  of  Mr.  Marsh  from  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  covering 
nearly  the  same  years  as  those  which  I  report  now,  50  per 
cent,  developed  abscesses. 


It  is,  of  course,  to  be  assumed  on  this  basis  that  the 
malposition  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  abscess,  and 
that,  by  treatment  of  the  malposition  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
the  occurrence  of  abscess  is  prevented  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  Certainly  the  figures  which  I  have  presented 
to  you  to-night  justify  me  making  the  statement  that  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  preventive  treatment  of  abscess.  It 
has  been  possible  to  investigate  the  37  abscesses  operated 
on  in  1889  and  1890  with  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  de- 
foimity. 

Of  the  37  abscesses  operated  on  in  1889  and  1890,  5 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  deformity  of  the  limbs  (in  5 
the  notes  were  imperfect),  while  in  27  there  was  present 
marked  or  severe  malposition  of  the  limb. 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  ado})tion  of  fixation  in  bed 
is  to  be  advocated  when  malposition  occurs,  on  the  ground 
not  only  of  curing  the  malposition,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  it  serves  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  abscess  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  that  way  to  avoid  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  and  uncomfortable  complications  of 
the  disease. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  order  of  events 
seems  to  be  this  :  Imperfect  joint  fixation  allows  joint  mo- 
tion beyond  the  limits  set  by  Nature  and  malposition  of  the 
limb  occurs,  which  is  the  expression  of  joint  irritability. 

It  is  desirable  to  prevent  this,  if  possible,  by  better  fix- 
ation ;  but,  if  it  has  occurred,  it  should  be  treated  at  once 
by  rest  in  bed,  to  prevent  its  passing  on  to  the  stage  of  ab- 
scess formation. 

I  have  not,  I  fancy,  added  anything  to  the  literature  of 
hip  disease,  or  brought  forward  anything  that  is  new.  I 
hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  traction  splint  in  common  use  "is  not  a  fixation 
splint,  and  that  in  certain  cases  better  fixation  would  be 
desirable  in  ambulatory  treatment,  and  perhaps  the  splint 
shown  may  be  of  use  in  this  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  more  important  fact  which  has  been  discussed  is  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  immediate  treatment  of  joint 
sensitiveness  or  malposition  by  temporary  rest  in  bed.  with 
traction  in  the  line  of  the  deformity. 


"LA   GRIPPE" 

AS  A  CAUSE   OF   RETRO-BULBAR  NEURITIS  AND   OTHER 
OCULAR   NERVE   LESIONS.* 

By  JOHN   E.  WEEKS,   M.  D., 

9TJBGE0N   AT  THE   NEW  YORK  ETE   AND   EAR  INFIRMART. 

Various  writers  within  the  last  two  years  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza,  commonly  known  as  la 
grippe,  has  been  responsible  for  almost  all  of  the  many 
forms  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye.  Badel  (1)  men- 
tions catarrhal  and  follicular  conjunctivitis,  blepharitis  cili- 
aris,  eczema,  hordeolum,  phlegmon  of  the  sac ;  Coi)ez  (Brus- 
sels), croup  and  di})htheria ;  Galezowsky  (2),  episcleritis ; 
Badel,  eruptive  and  suppurative  keratitis,  iritis,  and  irido- 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  May  18,  1891. 
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fluirioiditis;  (iuttnmiin  (:<),  kcratitiK  (Icndriticii;  Hosch  (4), 
|iiiiiilriil  ii  i(l(> clioriuiditis ;  l,;i(|iH'iir  (.")),  ciiilinlic  irido- 
cliuriuidilis  itnd  ciidM.lism  <d"  tin-  cfiilrid  nilci y  i)!  tin-  rt'tina; 
llosili,  sii|iiiuiiili\f  liyalitis;  Adlcr  ((i)  aii<l  ICvi'rHl)Usrli  (7), 
nrutf  >;l«ui-<)iiia  ;  Kuclis  (H),  ncr<riiiciHti'r  (1»),  and  Scliarp- 
riiij;*'!-  (Ic).  snpitiinnivc  and  iHHi-nni>|nirativi'  ti-noiiitiH ; 
Valiidi-  (II),  |)ld(';fMioii  dI'  I  lie  mltit.  Tin-  cvidt-iuu'  addiKX'd 
f(ir  (•((nsidcrini;  sonu'  of  tin-  al)«)\('-iii('iiti«»iu'd  coiiditioUH  to 
hv  diif  to  /('  i/ri/t/»-  is  oxtrciiu'ly  iiu-a^xcr.  NN't-  can  not  Hce 
tliiit  l.l(  pliarilis  ciliaris,  I'czcnia.  cnnip,  ili|ilil  licria,  f|iiK- 
rU'iitis,  and  acute  LTlanconia  arc  otIuT  tliaii  of  accidental 
occurrence  durinn-  an  attack  of  this  disease.  'I'lie  extensive 
and  scM're  intlaninialoiv  conditions  induced  in  tiie  nuK-ous 
ineuiluanes  of  tiie  upper  air-passa<i;e  nuike  it  liij^ldy  prob- 
able tliat  simple  and  niuco-purulent  conjunctivitis  is  in- 
duced by  /«  <irip[H\  and  the  fre(iuenfy  with  which  these 
fonns  of  conjunctivitis  aeeonipany  this  disease  is  proof  suf- 
ficient. It  is  possible  that  the  suppurative  processes  men- 
tioned above  are  as  certainly  due  to  the  pathoj-^enic  a<;ency 
in  the  production  of  la  ffrippe  as  are  the  conjunctivites,  as  it 
has  been  shown  by  Fucdis  that  the  micro-orjranism  so  fully 
described  by  Klebs  (II),  Weichselbaum  (12),  Babes  (13), 
and  others  was  i)resent  in  at  least  one  case  of  purulent  teno- 
nitis observed  by  him.  However,  there  remains  much  to 
be  proved  to  make  this  possibility  a  certainty. 

La  yrippe  appears  to  be  a  disease  which  possesses  an 
aftinity  for  nervous  tissue,  the  symptoms  i)roduced  being 
laruelv  those  tliat  can  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis  alone 
— the  effect  on  the  sensory  nerves  producing  the  definite  and 
indefinite  pains  experienced  in  various  parts  of  tlie  body  ;  on 
the  nerves  of  special  sense,  producing  disturbances  in  the 
senses  (ff  taste,  of  smell,  of  vision,  and  of  hearing ;  on  the 
motor  nerves,  j^roducing  the  various  paralyses  that  have 
been  observed;  and  on  the  vaso-motor  system,  inducing  the 
chilly  sensations  at  first,  and  later  the  congestions,  of  lungs, 
mucous  membranes,  and  other  tissues,  by  first  contraction 
of  the  lumen  of  vessels  from  initial  irritation,  and  later  by 
paralysis  of  vaso-motor  branches.  Although  severe  impli- 
cation of  the  central  nervous  system,  causing  death,  has 
been  observed,  the  manifestations  of  influenza  in  the  nerv- 
ous system  have  most  frequently  been  in  the  form  of  periph- 
eral neurites,  and  it  is  to  these  conditions  as  they  affect  the 
eye  that  I  will  now  call  your  attention.  The  conditions 
that  have  deen  observed,  referable  to  peripheral  neuritis, 
are  periorbital  and  orbital  neuralgia,  anaesthesia  of  the 
cornea,  eruptive  keratitis  (herpes),  paralysis  of  the  accom- 
modation, paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
motor  oculi,  one-sided  ophthalmoplegia  externa  and  interna, 
paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  on  one  side,  with  promi- 
nence of  the  globes,  paralysis  of  the  facial,  and  retro-bulbar 
neuritis. 

Migraine  and  orbital  neuralgia  as  symptoms  of  la  grippe 
are  well  known  and  need  no  elaboration. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  has  been  noticed  by  Galezow- 
sk}',  reported  by  Gazis  (14),  and  by  Bergmeister.  The 
condition  was  uniocular  in  some  and  binocular  in  other 
cases.  Complete  recovery  of  sensibility  occurred  in  a  few 
days. 


I'aralyHis  of  the  accomnnKbition  has  been  cdmerved  bi 
Bergmeister,  I)'Kp«fron  (IT)),  and  by  (iorecki  (1(J).  The  tw< 
(d)served  by  IJergmeister  are  typical  and  are  iis  follows: 

('ahk  I.— U(»y,  a;xe<l  twelve  yearH,  had  influenza  three  week 
previouK.  at  wliicli  time  he  sufTered  from  (,'reat  pain  in  llie  lieac 
and  had  a  lii^li  tenipuraturo  I^Mtin^'  three  or  four  dayn.  Ht.  I'r. 
I'upilH  eidar^'ed.  V.  in  each  eye  Ih  J  for  distance.  Koads  J 
(i  at  fWi  etin.     With  -|-  :i  Dh.  reads  J.  I  at  20  ctin.     licoovery. 

Cahk  II.— Kenndc,  a^ed  thirty-live  years,  recovorin>r  from  in 
IliienzM.  V.  in  ea(4i  eye  ecuniled  \  ;  with  -|-  1  I)h.  V.  e(|ualcd  1| 
with  a  -J-  :{•')  I)h.  V.  equaled  .1.  j  at  10  to  20  inches.  Interioi 
nuriiiiil.      rnpilH  wide.      Recovery. 

Of  paralysis  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  iiadcl  r(q)orts  tw< 
cases  as  follows  : 

('ask  1. — Male,  a^^ed  Miirty-throe  years,  enq)Ioyed  in  the  inili 
tary  l)ureMU.  No  rlieuniatisiu,  no  syj)liilis.  The  patient  had  ar 
attack  of  hi  tjrijific  with  severe  c.ei)lialalf;ia  lasting  three  or  foni 
days.  At  the  Itetrinniiif,'  <)f  convalescence  the  jjatient  Itegun  t( 
see  doul)le.  Examination  showed  paresis  of  the  muscle-*  sup 
plied  by  tiie  third  nerve  on  the  right  side  amounting  to  pa 
ralysis  of  the  superior  rectus.  There  was  no  mydriasis  or  losi 
of  accommodation.     Hecovery  took  place  slowly. 

Cask  II. — Male,  aged  fifty-.seven  years.  No  rheumatism  oi 
syijliilis.  At  the  close  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  which  lasted  sij 
da.vs  and  was  accompanied  with  severe  cephalalgia,  patient  no- 
ticed that  objects  at  a  distance  appeared  double.  Exarainatior 
showed  paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus.  At  the  end  o: 
five  days  double  images  could  only  be  produced  by  putting  t 
red  glass  before  one  eye.     Recovery  ra|)id  and  complete. 

Uhthoff  (from  an  extract  by  (x.  Lynn,  Sem.  medicate. 
1890,  p.  307)  mentions  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  accom- 
modation complicated  with  progressive  ophthalmoplegia 
externa  with  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis. 

Greiff  (17)  reports  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  left  cervical 
sympathetic  occurring  in  a  patient  of  thirty-one  years. 
There  was  enlargement  of  the  left  thyreoid  gland,  the 
globes  were  prominent,  and  the  heart  action  was  rapid  and 
irregular.     Ptosis  of  the  right  upper  lid  developed. 

Of  neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve  the  retro-bulbar  form  has 
been  most  frequently  observed.  Papillitis  has  been  noticed 
in  some  of  the  cases,  five  of  which  I  have  found  reported. 
They  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

Case  I  (reported  by  Gazis). — Female,  aged  eighteen  years. 
Attack  of  influenza  in  January,  1890,  accompanied  with  severe 
frontal  cephalalgia.  Six  days  after  the  attack,  failure  of  the 
vision  of  the  right  eye  was  noticed.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
at  which  time  she  consulted  Dr.  Galezowsky.  the  vision  had  im- 
proved a  little.  Vision  now  equaled  \.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  showed  the  papilla  to  be  congested  and  oedematous 
as  compared  with  the  fellow-eye.  Slight  paling  of  the  disc  re- 
sulted after  some  weeks.     The  vision  became  almost  normal. 

Case  II  (reported  by  Vignes  (18) ). — Female,  aged  twenty- 
seven  years,  was  first  seen  on  January  20,  1890.  Two  weeks 
previous  the  patient  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 
Frontal  cephalalgia  had  been  intense.  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  patient  noticed  that  she  could 
only  see  tiie  upper  part  of  objects  with  the  left  eye.  On  the 
following  day  the  vision  declined  to  nothing.  The  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  showed  no  change  in  the  right  eye.  The 
pupil  was  dilated  in  the  left.  Papilla  (Edematous,  slightly  ele- 
vated ;  margins  hazy,  arteries  very  small,  veins  liut  little  changed. 
No  arterial  or  venous  pulse. 
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January  3M. — Papilla  not  so  swollen.  L.  E.  V.  equals  per- 
ception of  light. 

February  7th. — Patient  sees  movements  of  the  hand. 
June  2Sth. — V.  =  ^g^.     Disc  very  pale. 

Gutmann  reports  three  cases  as  follows : 

Case  I. — Female,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  A  few  days  after 
the  commencetnent  of  an  attack  of  influenza  the  vision  began 
to  fail  in  !)oth  eyes.  When  the  patient  was  examined  the  vision 
equaled  i  in  the  right  eye  and  \  in  the  left  eye  with  correction 
glasses.  Hyperaemia  of  the  papillae  was  present.  The  patient 
bad  incipient  cataract. 

Case  11. — Male,  aged  fifty-two  years,  had  la  grippe  in  Janu- 
ary. Eight  to  fourteen  days  after  the  attack  began  vision  failed 
rapidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  the  patient  was  unable 
to  distinguish  people  passing  on  the  street.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  weakness  of  the  legs.  There  was  no  syphilis.  Urine 
normal.  Patient  was  not  intemperate.  When  seen  the  V.  R.  E. 
=  xi\  V.  L.  E.  =  ^.  The  fundi  were  normal.  There  was  a 
relative  central  scotoma  for  white  and  colors  of  about  20°  in  the 
right  and  10°  in  the  left  eye.  Before  his  illness  the  patient  had 
read  fine  print  with  either  eye  with  a  +  I'lb  D.  Pupils  nor- 
mal.    Incipient  cataract  both  sides. 

March  11th.— \.  R.  E.  =  | :  V.  L.  E.  =  |. 

Case  III. — Male,  aged  fifty-five  years.  Influenza  in  Febru- 
ary. Had  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  eyes.  Failure  of 
vision  began  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

March  1st. — V.  equaled  ^  in  each  eye.  Concentric  limita- 
tion of  fields,  with  central  relative  scotoma  for  white  and  for 
colors  of  about  16°  in  both  eyes.  Papillae  hyperaemic.  Veins 
dilated  and  tortuous.  Arteries  smaller  than  normal.  Delicate 
cloudiness  of  the  retina  above  and  inward. 

May  5th. — V.  equals  W  ;  a  ring  scotoma  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  central  scotoma.     Xo  history  of  syphilis. 

In  the  following  cases  no  papillitis  was  observed.  Pos- 
sibly it  had  existed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection. 
D'Eperon  reports  six  cases  : 

Case  I. — Male,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Had  influenza,  with 
severe  cephalalgia,  in  January.  The  vision  began  to  fail  very 
shortly  afterward.  St.  Pr.:  L.  E.  V.  =  ^i^ ;  R.  E.  V.  =  ^. 
The  fields  of   both  eyes  are  contracted   from  the    periphery. 


Case  II. — Female,  aged  thirty-five  years.  Had  suffered  from 
a  severe  peri-orbital  neuralgia  for  a  few  days  before  she  noticed 
a  diminution  in  her  vision — probably  a  light  attack  of  la  grippe. 
Fire  weeks  ago  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  became  very  much  re- 
duced ;  it  now  equals  y^.  Examination  of  the  field  of  vision 
discloses  an  absence  of  almost  the  entire  nasal  half,  including 
the  point  of  fixation  (see  chart).  Right  eye  normal  in  every 
respect.  Diagnosis,  retrobulbar  neuritis.  Treatment  without 
result. 


Left  eye. 


Fig.  1.— Case  I  (D'Eperon). 


There  is  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  in  the  right  eye. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals  partial  atrophy  of  the 
nerves.  No  symptoms  of  tabes.  Does  not  use  alcohol  or  to- 
bacco to  excess.     Treatment  without  results.     (See  charts.; 


Fig.  2— Left  eye.    Caf^e  II  (D'Ei^ron). 

Case  III. — Female,  aged  forty  years.  During  a  severe  at- 
tack of  influenza,  accompanied  with  severe  cephalalgia,  vision 
began  to  fail.  The  right  eye  became  almost  sightless  in  a  single 
night.  Vision  of  the  left  eye  is  failing  rapidly.  St.  Pr.  :  V.  R. 
E.  =  0 ;  V.  L.  E.  =  y%.  Tension  not  increased.  Field  of  left 
eye  not  contracted.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  atro- 
phy of  the  right  nerve  and  discoloration  of  the  left.  In  spite 
of  all  treatment,  the  vision  continued  to  fail  in  the  left  eye,  and 
equaled  perception  of  light  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The 
patient's  general  condition  was  poor.  No  history  of  syphilis. 
No  albumin  or  sugar  was  present  in  the  urine.  No  locomotor 
ataxia.  < 

Case  IV. — Female,  aged  nineteen  years.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  vision  began  to  fail  the  patient  had  suflfered  from  an 
attack  of  influenza,  accompanied  with  severe  cephalalgia.  First 
examination    on   July    9th,  1890.     St.  Pr. :    Left    eye   normal. 

Right  eye,  V.  =  y\ ;  not  improved 
with  glasses.  Visual  field  con- 
centrically narrowed.  The  treat- 
ment produced  an  improvement 
in  vision  to  y*5,  which  was  un- 
changed three  months  later.  No 
history  of  syphilis  or  other  consti- 
tutional disease. 

Case  \. — Male,  aged  forty 
years.  During  an  attack  of  la 
grippe,  in  which  the  cephalalgia 
was  intense,  the  vision  began  to 
fail.  When  seen  the  vision  of  the 
left  eye  equaled  ^i^.  There  was 
a  central  scotoma  and  a  scotoma 
of  about  one  third  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  field  (see  chart).  The 
vision  of  the  right  eye  was 
iTnnr  '?)•  The  field  was  free  only 
in  an  irregular  crescentic  patch  in  the  upper  part  (see  chart). 
Central  vision  was  absolutely  abolished.  Ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination showed  discoloration  of  the  discs.  No  history  of 
tabes  or  syphilis.     After  some  time  the  vision  of  the  left  be- 


Right  eye. 
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came  somowliiit  bettor;  tlmt  of  tlu'  ri^ht  iliiiiiiiiHliod  t. 
nothinj,',  iiltli()iij,'li  tin*  |>iitioiit  woh  carofiillv  lri-ato<l. 


iliiiost 


Fig.  3.— CiiwoV  (n'Kperoiu. 
Case  V].— reiiitiK',  iifred  lit'ty-foiir.     Came,  on  accoiiiit  of  a  I  Vision  of  tli(;  li.  K.  =  1  ;   L 


(liminuiion  of  vision,  on  Novcnilier  12,  1889;  the  vision  at  this 
time  was  ,"5  in  eacli  eye.  Visual  fields  normal  in  extent.  Oph- 
tlialmoscopic  examination  disclosed  partial  atroi)hy  of  tlie  optic 
nerves.  The  disos  were  not  distinct  and  there  was  sli<;hr  hazi- 
ness of  the  retina  adjoininjr  them.  Some  time  before  this  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  a  severe  hfemorrhaffe,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intestinal.  At  this  time  she  was  almost  blind,  but 
she  had  gradually  recovered  to  the  present  degree.  Patient  re- 
turned on  July  1.  1890;  at  this  time  the  vision  of  the  left  eye 
equaled  perception  of  light ;  of  the  right  eye.  ^^^  (see  charts). 
There  was  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  fields  of  both  eyes. 
The  ophtlialmoscopic  examination  showed  pronounced  atrophy 


difticulty   with   the  left   eye. 


Left  eve. 


Fig.  4.— Case  VI  (D'Eperon). 


of  the  optic  disc  in  the  left  eye.  The  right  eye  remained  as 
when  first  seen.  During  the  month  of  January  last  the  patient 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  accompanied  with 
severe  cephalalgia.  The  vision  had  failed  rapidly  at  this  time. 
Injections  of  strychnine  were  commenced.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  days  the  V.  R.  E.  =  -f-^ ;  V.  L.  E.  =  j|^.  Three  weeks 
later  the  vision  had  decreased  to  -f^  in  the  right  and  to  nothing 
in  the  left  eye. 

Bergmeister  reports  two  cases  : 

Case  I. — Male,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  had  influenza  four 
weeks  ago.  A  rapid  diminution  in  the  vision  was  noticed  a  few 
days  after  the  attack  began.  St.  Pr. :  Vision,  R.  E.  =  percep- 
tion of  light ;  V.  L.  E.  =  -^^.     Visual  fields  normal  in  extent. 


Th«  ophtliMliiiosco|iic  examination  Hhowed  atrophy  of  the-  optic 

nerves,   prcHcnting  tiio  picrtiire  of  atmpliy  alb-r  neuritis.     Tho 

vcHHols  were  small,  the  walls  of 
the  arterieM  beinK  thickened. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
otiier  (liseaHe  that  might  have 
Htood  in  a  causative  relation. 

Case  II.— Kemah*,  aged  thirty 
years,  had  an  attu<;k  of  la  'jrippe 
six  weekH  ago,  which  confined 
her  to  the  bc<l  for  a  few  days  and 
to  the  house  for  four  weeks. 
She  pnfTered  severely  from  a  left- 
sided  cephalalgia.  The  vision  of 
the  left  eye  l)eg«n  to  fail  Houn 
afrer  the  attacik  of  influenza  be- 
gan, and  progressed  rapidly.  The 
patient  states  that  she  saw  better 
with  her  left  eye  than  with  her 
right  before  lier  illness.  St.  Pr. : 
E.  =  \.  Patient  readn  J.  5  with 
There  is  a  central  .scotoma  for 

green  and  red.     Visual  field  concentrically  narrowed. 

OphthidviosrDjtic  Examination. — Right  eye  normal ;  left  eye, 

disc  ])ale,  arteries  small. 

Berirnieister  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  might  have 
been  some  papillitis  in  the  early  stage  in  the  last  case. 

A  well-reported  and  very  clear  case  is  that  of  Han- 
sen (19),  and  is  as  follows: 

Female,  aged  fifty-five  years,  lias  always  had  good  health. 
No  sy.stemic  disease.     Had  an  attack  of  la  grijtpe,  beginning 

March  20,  1890,  severe  frontal 
headache  coming  on  a  few  days 
later.  The  patient  was  confined 
to  bed  for  some  days.  A  diminu- 
tion in  the  vision  was  first  no- 
ticed on  April  8th,  after  which 
time  it  failed  rapidly,  and  on  . 
April  11th  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely bhnd.  The  frontal  head- 
ache continued  for  about  four 
weeks,  disappearing  gradually. 
The  patient  claims  to  have  been 
entirely  blind  for  four  weeks, 
when  the  vision  began  to  return.- 
Dr.  Hansen  saw  the  patient  for 
the  first  time  on  May  22d.  The 
condition  then  was  as  follows: 
Media  transparent.  Refraction 
emmetropic.  Pupils  dilated  ad 
maximmn,  not  reacting  to  light  or  to  movements  of  conver- 
gence. Vision  equals  perception  of  light  in  both  eyes.  Faulty 
pro.iection.  Eccentric  fixation.  No  nystagmus.  Impossible  to 
determine  the  visual  fields.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
shows  the  discs  to  be  pale,  arteries  small,  veins  somewhat  en- 
larged, retina  pale.     No  evidence  of  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  iodide  of  potassium  and  strychnine  were 
given. 

June  12th. — Patient  can  di.scern  large  objects. 
July    15th  — The   vi^lon   equals  -2%^.     Discs  pale.     Vessels 
normal. 

August  loth. — Condition  unchanged 

My  own  case  is  as  follows : 


Right  eve. 


•Eccentric  fixation. 
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Williiim  S.,  aged  twenty-four  years,  came  to  my  office  De- 
cember 2!»,  1890,  having  been  sent  to  me  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Frank  Miller.  The  patient  gave  the  following  history  :  During 
the  last  week  of  January,  1890,  he  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
la  grippe^  which  began  with  corvzaand  muscle  i)ains,  with  fever. 
Three  or  four  days  later  he 
experienced  severe  frontal 
headache,  which  compelled 
him  to  keep  his  bed  for  two 
or  three  days.  His  busi- 
ness called  him  to  Chicago, 
for  which  place  he  started 
while  still  very  weak. 
When  he  reached  Chi 
cago.  which  was  seven  or 
eight  days  after  the  attack 
of  influenza  began,  he  no- 
ticed that  his  vision  was 
failing.  The  vision  con- 
tinued to  fail  until  about 
the  middle  of  March,  when 
it  was  very  much  reduced. 
A  slight  improvement  oc-  Left  eye. 

curred   during   the   latter 

part  of  April,  at  which  time  he  could  read  the  largest  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  S.  consulted  oculists  in  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  told 
that  his  condition  was  due  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 


I)iagno8is. — Retro-bulbar  neuritis  with  hi  gripjye  as  the  cause. 
Treatment. — Tonics. 

February  5,  ISbl. — The  condition  is  much  as  when  last  seen 
(see  charts). 

April  18th.— ViHion,  R.  E.  =  //„  ;    L.  E.  =  ^\%.     Reads  J. 


Fk;.  6.-W.  S.,  April  18.  1891. 


Right  eye. 


11  with  difficulty.  The  charts  of  the  visual  fields  show  a  de- 
cided improvement  as  regards  the  central  scotoma,  and  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  vision  in  tlie  left  eye. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  patient  has  had  tonic  treat- 
(which  he  had  used  only  very  moderately),  by  the  oculists  whom     ment,  and  has  used  alcohol  and  tobacco  moderately.     There  is 
he  first  consulted,  was  advised  to  stop  their  use  entirely,  and  was    no  symptom  of  tabes  or  other  disease  that  migiit  have  produced 
put  on  the  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  and  strychnine.     No    the  defect  of  vision, 
alcoholic  drinks  or  tobacco  were  used  for  three  months.     Dur-  | 
ing  the   first  half  of  this  time  the  vision   continued  to   fail ; 
during  the  last  half  it  improved  slightly  for  part  of  the  time, 
then  dropped  to  almost  its  former  condition,  where  it  has  since 
remained. 

St.  Pr.  :  Patient  well  nourished.  Vision,  R.  E.  =  /o% ; 
L.  E.  =  jW-  Not  improved  with  glasses.  Reads  J.  13.  Ex- 
centric  fixation.  Visual  fields  normal  in  extent  for  moving  ob- 
jects.    Color  fields  limited.     There  is  an  absolute  central  sco- 


*  Of  the  fifteen  cases  of  neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve,  nine 
occurred  in  females  and  six  in  males,  at  ages  ranging  from 
eighteen  to  fifty-eight  years.  There  was  an  infiainmatory 
condition  at  the  disc  in  four  cases  ;  paling  of  the  disc,  more 
or  less  marked,  in  eleven  cases.  One  eye  was  affected  in  four 
cases,  both  eyes  in  eleven.  Blindness  (permanent)  resulted 
in  one  eye  in  one  case,  perception  of  light  in  two  eyes  in 
"toma  which  gradually  shades  ofTinto  the  normal  eccentric  visual  two  cases.  Approximately,  complete  recovery  occurred  in 
fields.     The  scotoma  is  irregular  and   non-symmetrical.     The    one  case  only.     The  scotomata  produced  were  very  varied, 

affecting  all  parts  of  the  visual 
fields.  Central  scotoma  with- 
out appreciable  limitation  of 
the  visual  fields  occurred  in 
two  cases.  The  scotomata 
were  for  all  colors  except  in 
the  first  case  by  D'Eperon,  in 
which  there  was  a  central  sco- 
toma for  red  and  green,  and 
also  a  concentric  limitation  of 
the  fields. 

The  histories  of  the  cases 
exclude  tabes  dorsalis,  syphilis, 
and  the  acute  diseases — such 
as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 
— as  causes,  and  the  only  re- 
maining agent  that  might  be 
ophthalmoscope  shows  decided  paleness  of  the  discs,  much  more  argued  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  these  cases  is  the 
decided  in  the  temporal  halves.     No  other  change  can  be  deter-     abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

mined.     The  pupils  react  to  light  rather  sluggishly.     There  was    .^ 

no  history  of  acquired  syphilis.     No  rheumatism.     Crine  nor-  *  Added  since  the  paper  was  read  at  the  X.  Y.  Academy  of  Medi- 

Doal.  cine — to  next  paragraph. 


Left  eye. 


Fig.  5.— W.  S.,  Februarys,  1891. 


Rifrht  eye. 
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Tliis,  I  lliirilv,  may  IxM'Xcliidcd  frntlic  fdllowiiii;  n'liHons : 
1.  'I'lu' liir;;*'  |)i«>|»i)rtioii  of  fciiuilcs  allVctfd  mikI  the  liiHtories 
rt'Cdidi'd.  L'.  'I'lir  clDiractorof  th«>  st-ntoiiintH  oliHtTvrd.  W, 
TIh'  NuddtMiiu'Hs  <if  llu'  loHH  <>f  visioii  and  (lie  imirt'iiii  IiIh 
tiiry  <»f  its  occnrn'iirc  in  cuiiiH'ction  witli  In  ijriitpv.  I.  Tlic 
al>Hi'iicc  (if  impntvfiiifiit  in  vision  nndcr  <'onditions  svliidi 
so  unifonidy  jirodncc  iiu|>rovcnu'nt  in  auihlyopia  v.r  ahuxu. 

'riu-  cvidcnct'.  I  (liink,  is  suHicicnl  to  warrant  our  piit- 
lini;  /(/  i/ri/)f><  in  tln'  catcifory  of  tin-  caiist's  of  r('tro-l»ull)ar 
neuritis. 

Neuritis  in  oilier  parts  of  the  l>o(ly  from  tins  eaustr  is 
not  unknown.  Hidon  (20)  mentions  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  pneunu)<,'astri<'  from  the  hull)  to  its  terminals  followed 
hy  palpitation  and  heart  spasm  and  death  in  one  case  from 
♦•onjrestion  of  the  lunirs.  He  eites  a  ease  by  Koreal  and  one 
by  Laveran  of  paraplegia  with  rapid  ascendini;  paralysis  and 
death.  Also  a  ease  by  Bennett  in  which  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  was  tlje  first  symptom.  Death  by  aseendin<r  paraly- 
sis followed.  Bi<b)n  also  eites  cases  of  neuritis  of  the  tri- 
ufeminus  and  seiatie.  \'illard  and  Erlenraeyer  report  cases 
of  chorea  and  e|)ilepsy  in  which  A/  t/rippe  was  ap])arently 
the  exeitini>:  ai;ent. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  may  draw  the  followin<r  con- 
elusions  : 

I.  Neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve  due  to  la  grippe  is  of  rela- 
tively rare  occurrence  ;  it  may  alfect  one  or  both  eyes  and 
may  produce  partial  transient  impairment  of  vision,  partial 
permanent  impairment  of  vision,  or  absolute  permanent 
blindness. 

•1.  Failure  of  vision  begins  from  three  to  fourteen  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  of  la  grippe  and  pro- 
ceeds quite  rapidly.  It  is  always  preceded  by  intense  frontal 
or  circumorbital  cephalalgia. 

;i.  The  form  of  scotoma  produced  is  probably  depend- 
ent on  the  position  of  the  neuritis  in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
from  the  globe  to  the  chiasm.  If  immediately  behind  the 
globe,  the  macular  fibers  are  aifected ;  if  near  the  optic  fora- 
men, the  peripheral  fibers  suffer  first. 

4.  Treatment  has  but  little  effect  to  i)romote  a  cure.  If 
recovery  follows,  it  takes  place  spontaneously  and  accom- 
panies improvement  in  the  patient's  general  condition. 

5.  The  neurites  of  motor  nerve  branches  resemble  those 
that  occur  after  diphtheria  and  are  mostly  of  a  transient 
character.  They  may  occur  in  any  or  all  of  the  nerve  trunks 
pertaining  to  the  eye. 


1. 
2. 

58() 
3. 
4. 
5. 
(i. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
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CIIKONIC    PERITONITIS.* 
Bv  L.    II.    I)UNNIN(;,   M.  I)., 

INDIANAPOMH,    INI)., 
niOKKHMOK   ur    UIHBAHISH    OP   WOMKN    IN   TIIK    INDIANA    MRUICAL  COLI.KIIK. 

CiiKONu;  peritonitis  is  a  disease  presenting  a  great  vari- 
ety of  symptoms,  is  dependent  uj)on  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
exhibits  a  wide  difference  in  anatomi("al  conditions. 

1.  It  may  be  a  secpiel  of  one  or  more  attacks  <»f  acute 
general  peritonitis. 

2.  It  may  result  from  an  extension  of  an  acute  and  re- 
current localized  peritonitis,  marked  examples  of  which  may 
be  found  in  cases  of  recurrent  appendicitis.  In  the  first  at- 
tack of  appendicitis  the  peritonitis  may  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  appendix  vermiformis,  in  the  second  attack  it 
may  extend  a  little  farther,  and  each  succeeding  attack,  if 
there  is  no  perforation,  tends  to  cause  a  slight  spread  of 
the  disease.  In  all  of  these  recurrent  attacks  resolution 
may  be  very  nearly  complete,  yet  the  peritonaeum  be  left  in 
a  slightly  thickened  condition  and  some  adhesions  be  found 
between  contiguous  organs,  so  that  the  membrane  is  ready, 
upon  the  operation  of  the  slightest  cause,  to  take  on  a  more 
or  less  active  inflammation. 

In  that  form  of  pelvic  peritonitis  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  peritonjEum  surrounding  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  tubes, 
when  the  inflammation  is  characterized  by  recurrent  attacks, 
sooner  or  later  a  more  or  less  general  chronic  peritonitis  will 
result. 

3.  A  prolific  cause  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  the  intermit- 
tent or  continuous  action  of  a  local  irritation,  such  as  is  j)ro- 
duced  by  a  subserous  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus.  The  rub- 
bing of  these  hard,  irregular  tumors  against  the  peritonaeum 
produces  a  traumatism,  frequently  resulting  in  a  localized 
inflammation  which  spreads  to  contiguous  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane. Tubercular  deposits,  either  upon  the  peritonieum  or 
in  the  mesentery,  have  a  similar  effect.  Cancer  of  various 
organs  of  the  abdominal  ca^dty,  notably  the  liver  and  the 
stomach,  not  infrequently  leads  to  similar  morbid  processes. 

4.  The  accumulation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  fluid 
without  any  apparent  cause  may  lead  to  the  same  results. 

b.  Since  the  introduction  of  electricity  into  gynaecologi- 
cal practice,  we  have  another  cause  often  inducing  chronic 
peritonitis.  IIow  electricity  induces  peritonitis  I  do  not 
know.  In  large  doses  the  current  is  unquestionably  a  pow- 
erful irritant  and  very  destructive  to  the  vitality  of  the  liv- 
ing tissue.  We  know  something  of  the  polar  changes  in- 
duced, but  very  little  of  the  interpolar  ones.  Here  is  a  field 
for  original  investigation,  worthy  of  our  attention  and  ex- 

*  Read  before  the  Indianapolis  Surgical  Society,  June  3,  1891. 
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perimentation.  Notwithstanding  our  ignorance  upon  the 
questions  of  how  or  why,  the  fact  remains,  as  is  attested 
by  many  competent  observers,  that  the  passage  of  electric 
currents  of  high  intensity  through  the  tissues  between  the 
uterus  and  the  abdominal  walls  may  not  only  induce  a  de- 
structive inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but,  in  rare  instances, 
result  in  the  production  of  a  mild  form  of  peritonitis  which 
tends  to  persist  and  leads  to  widespread  adhesions,  binding 
the  abdominal  viscera  together,  in  some  instances  leading 
to  suppurative  processes. 

Ever}'  one  who  has  witnessed  many  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, or  who  has  done  many  laparotomies,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  variety  of  pathological  conditions  present  in 
cases  of  chronic  peritonitis.  So  great  is  this  variety  and  so 
widely  different  the  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to  accu- 
rately describe  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  lesion.  Adhe- 
sions binding  the  organs  and  tissue  together  that  are  in- 
vested by  peritonaeum  are  almost  always  present.  These 
adhesions  are  confined  to  no  specific  locality  ;  they  may  and 
often  do  firmly  and  closely  unite  the  serous  coats  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  small  intestines  to  the  colon,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, and  uterus.  The  agglutination  of  organs  and  tissues 
is  often  so  firm  and  close  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  their  physiological  functions,  or  may  cause 
the  patients  much  pain.  For  instance,  the  normal  motions 
of  the  stomach  may  be  limited,  and  thus  the  digestion  of 
food  become  impaired  ;  the  intestines  may  become  con- 
stricted and  obstruction  of  the  bowels  result.  Volvulus  and 
invagination  have  been  attributed  to  the  fixation  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  and  the  mobility  of  other  portions  in 
an  abnormal  direction.  The  adhesions  due  to  perihepatitis 
may  often  and  do  interfere  with  the  nonnal  movement  of 
the  liver  during  respiration.  Pain  will  certainly  result,  as 
will  also  disturbances  of  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
the  organ.  If  this  is  long  continued,  lesions  of  structure 
of  the  organ  must  be  produced.  The  functions  of  the  blad- 
der and  uterus  are  also  frequently  impaired  by  these  adhe- 
sions. 

A  thickening  of  the  peritonaeum  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served. This  thickening  may  be  slight,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  or  may  have  progressed  until  the  membrane  at 
some  point  has  reached  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  oi- 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  color,  appearance,  and  con- 
dition of  the  peritonaeum  are  so  markedly  changed  as  to  be 
of  a  dark  hue  or  mottled  in  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
texture  is  changed  to  a  hard,  tough  tissue  ;  at  other  times  it 
is  so  vascular  as  to  bleed  easily  and  profusely  from  a  slight 
wound. 

''  In  many  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  effusion  of  some 
kind  is  observed."  It  may  be  simply  serum  or  sero-san- 
guineous ;  it  may  contain  flakes  of  lymph,  or  even  be  puru- 
lent. These  effusions  may  be  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
or  become  encysted.  Purulent  accumulations  are  most  prone 
to  become  encysted. 

^^  hen  the  peritonitis  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  tubercu- 
lar deposits  may  be  widespread  or  localized,  affecting  the 
parietal  portion  or  the  mesentery.  The  same  is  true  con- 
cerning affections  inducing  chronic  peritonitis. 


The  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  as  varied  as  the 
pathological  conditions.  Pain  is  a  constant  symptom  ;  but 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  location  of  the  pain  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  writer  has  more  frequently  found  it  in  the 
left  side  in  the  inguinal  region,  extending  obliquely  upward. 
His  cases  have  been  mostly  those  dependent  upon  recurrent 
pelvic  inflammations.  If  the  appendix  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  inflammation,  the  pain  will  start  in  the  right  side,  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium.  Frequently  it  is  located  in  the  supra- 
pubic region.  Where  there  are  adhesions  of  the  intestine 
the  pain  will  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  act  of  defe- 
cation ;  it  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  posture  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  she  takes.  To 
be  of  diagnostic  value,  the  pain  must  persist  in  some  locality 
and  must  be  more  or  less  constantly  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  the  posture  of  the  patient,  and  press- 
ure applied  by  the  examiner.  If  the  inflammation  affects 
chiefly  the  peritonaeum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  act  of  deep  respiration  will  tend  to  induce  pain,  and  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  by  food  and  the  nonnal  movements 
of  that  organ  during  digestion  will  induce  discomfort  and 
sometimes  pain. 

Pyrexia,  too,  is  quite  uniformly  present,  especially  if 
there  be  an  accumulation  of  pus.  Sometimes  the  elevation 
of  temperature  is  but  slight,  and  only  in  the  afternoon.  The 
average  temperature  taken  for  a  number  of  days  is  higher 
than  the  normal.  The  bowels  are  prone  to  be  constipated, 
but  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  The  normal  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  is  interfered  with ;  they  are  adherent,  so  that 
frequent  distentions  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
gas,  and  not  infrequently  an  accumulation  of  f»ces  at  some 
point  in  the  course  of  the  tract,  may  occur. 

The  normal  movements  of  the  uterus  may  be  interfered 
with,  so  that  walking  becomes  painful,  or  the  act  of  defeca- 
tion and  the  pain  attending  coitus  are  intolerable.  The 
function  of  the  bladder,  too,  is  often  interfered  with,  so  that 
frequent  painful  and  forced  micturition  results. 

The  physical  signs  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  distention 
of  the  abdomen  ;  sometimes  this  distention  is  symmetrical, 
sometimes  very  asymmetrical.  This  latter  condition  is  due 
to  adhesions  which  may  mass  several  loops  of  intestines  to- 
gether at  one  point  and  bind  them  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
or  there  may  be  partial  obstruction  of  the  bowels  at  one 
point,  so  that  above  the  constricting  band  gas  and  faeces  ac- 
cumulate, while  below  the  gut  is  nearly  collapsed. 

Certainly  in  such  a  case  marked  distention  will  appear 
at  one  point  and  depression  at  another.  Change  of  posture 
does  not  change  the  contour  of  the  abdomen  much  in  such 
cases. 

If  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pus  or  serum,  and  it  is 
encysted,  we  shall  have  the  physical  signs  of  a  cystic  tumor 
or  of  an  abscess. 

In  rare  cases  the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  organs 
will  be  so  massed  together  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  most 
expert  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  an  abdominal 
tumor. 

I  once  opened  an  abdomen  in  a  case  in  which  three 
excellent   physicians    and   myself  had    diagnosticated    the 
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prosfiitc'  of  )i  |K'lvic  hI>sci'ks.  Wc  fduiid  ii|M.ti  tlu'  h'ft  aide, 
Ik'Iow  the  iiiiihiliciis  mihI  roiK-liiiij;  down  into  tlu-  [x-lviH,  u 
lUJisN  coinposfd  of  ii^fjrliitiiiiitc(|  intestines,  the  iilenis  and 
bladder  so  closely  adiieieiit  an<l  so  liiniK  iiniled  ,is  t<.  have 
the  fe«'lin<;  and,  indeed,  soniewliat  the  look  of  a  liiMior  or 
an  inHaniinatoiy  mass,  'i'lieie  was  an  indistinet  sense  of 
Ihietuation,  and,  to  furtlieradd  to  the  liahility  to  |ironoiinct' 
this  an  ahscess.  the  npper  portion  <if  tiie  mass  was  adherent 
to  the  alidoniiii.'il  parietes. 

Persistent  tenderness  on  pressnre  is  always  |iresent. 

I  have  dwelt  thns  loni;  upon  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
peritonitis  because  of  the  dillicidty  the  examiner  often  ex- 
periences in  distini,niishiin,r  this  lesion  from  others,  espe- 
cially from  hysterical  tympanites,  in  which  there  is  hyper- 
a«sthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  an  elevated  tempera- 
t\ire. 

I  have  seen  one  mistaken  for  the  other  many  times  by 
excellent  physicians,  and  have  not  been  exempt  from  the 
error  myself.  Ansesthesia  is  a  valuable  aid  in  diaj^nosis. 
Under  it  hysterical  tympanites  disappears,  as  also  does  the 
liypera'sthesia,  early,  while  the  tenderness  due  to  chronic 
peritonitis  persists  until  complete  amesthesia  occurs. 

.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
If  due  to  hysteria,  it  tpiickly  disappears  under  etlier  nar- 
cosis, while  if  due  to  intiammation  it  persists  until  near 
complete  narcosis.  Again,  the  irregularities  in  tlie  contour 
of  the  abdomen,  before  mentioned  as  present  in  chronic 
peritonitis,  are  not  atfected  materially  by  the  anaesthetic, 
while  they  entirely  disappear  if  the  cause  be  one  of  hysteria. 

In  diagnosticating  chronic  peritonitis,  I  insist  that  the 
pain  in  the  lesion  must  possess  the  characteristics  men- 
tioned above — viz.,  it  must  persistently  affect  some  one  spot 
(though  it  may  also  be  general).  It  must  be  affected  by  the 
posture  of  the  patient  or  the  act  of  defecation,  urination, 
or  respiration.  The  persistence  for  several  weeks  of  a 
slightly  abnormal  temperature,  associated  with  physical 
signs  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, will  aid  greatly  in  the  diagnosis.  The  previous  his- 
tory of  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis  from  which  a  perfect 
recovery  has  not  taken  place,  recurrent  attacks  of  appendi- 
citis, or  pelvic  peritonitis  are  all  valuable  aids.  The  exist- 
ence of  cancer  of  some  abdominal  organ,  or  of  tuberculosis, 
either  general  or  local,  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
lesion  under  discussion,  are  also  valuable  in  a  diagnostic 
sense. 

Recent  experiments  with  tuberculin  seem  to  indicate  its 
efficiency  as  a  diagnostic  means  in  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
In  five  cases  *  recently  reported,  three  by  Olshausen  and 
two  by  Fritsch,  distinct  and  marked  reaction  occurred. 
Four  times  regular  elevations  of  temperature  of  104°  F.  oc- 
curred, which,  however,  soon  diminished.  In  the  fifth  case 
the  reaction  consisted  only  in  great  frequency  of  pulse  and 
respiration.  The  symptoms  of  local  reaction  consisted  in 
tension  of  the  abdomen  and  bloating,  of  great  distention  of 
the  belly,  and  vomiting.  In  one  case  it  a])peared  as  if  the 
ascites  were  temporarily  increased.  Fritsch  operated  once 
during  this  stage  of  reaction  and  found  the  whole  perito- 
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nuMiin  very  red  un«l  apparently  swollen;  very  much  thick- 
ened, as  though    infiltrated.      In  several  cascH  there  was  ap 
parent  partial  disappearance  of  the  ascites. 

Winter,*  in  summarizing  the  r<'porl  of  these  cases,  con- 
cludes : 

I.    Koch's  rcmi'dy  has  a  highly  diagn(»stic  value. 

1.'.  <;encral  an<l  local  reaction  «)ccur  regularly. 

M.   Ascites  constantly  diminishes  under  the  remedy. 

\.  'I'he  constitutional  con<lition  \n  not  impaire<l  even 
during  a  considerai)le  period  of  treatment. 

Trciitinent. — The  rational  treatment  «)f  peritonitis  must 
rest  upon  the  causes  of  the  disease,  tlie  patliological  condi- 
tion, and  the  tendency  of  the  disease  in  each  individual  case 
toward  either  recovery  or  death.  When  not  associated  with 
or  dcpcudcut  upon  cither  cancer,  tubcntulosis,  or  su]»pura- 
tive  processes,  the  tenrlency  of  the  disea.se  is  not  toward 
death,  but  rather,  I  think,  in  most  cases  toward  recovery; 
hence  the  jiroptr  treatment  in  these  cases  will  be  the  ex- 
pectant one.  The  utmost  vigilance  sliould  be  exercised  in 
order  that  active  measures  may  be  instituted  should  the 
course  of  the  disease  demand  it. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  small  doses  of  mercury  have 
long  been  reputed  to  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  i)eritonitis.  The  rationale  of  their  action  is  not 
well  understood,  but  they  are  supposed,  especially  the 
iodide  of  i)otassium,  to  be  beneficial  by  reason  of  their 
quickening  the  absorption  of  the  unorganized  exudates  and 
by  lessening  not  only  the  ascites,  but  the  serous  infiltration 
of  the  peritona?um.  The  systematic  use  of  quinine  is  ser- 
viceable when  a  tonic  is  needed  and  when  the  pyrexia  has 
a  periodical  tendency. 

Laxatives  may  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep 
the  bowels  active,  but  purgatives  should  be  avoided.  Pa- 
tients having  chronic  peritonitis  are  prone  to  become  con- 
firmed morphine  users.  3y  all  means  avoid  this  drug  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases.  If  a  cure  is  attempted,  the  patient 
should  be  sent  to  bed  and  kept  there.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  localized  or  more  intense  in  one  point,  as  indi- 
cated by  greater  tenderness  on  pressure  and  persistent  pain 
in  one  region,  a  cantharides  blister  will  be  found  markedly 
beneficial. 

A  neatly  and  firmly  fitting  abdominal  bandage  gives 
great  relief  in  many  cases.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment 
a  certain  percentage  (how  great  I  do  not  know)  of  cases  will 
be  cured,  and  in  others  life  will  be  rendered-  tolerable. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  sur- 
gical treatment  of  the  cases  demanding  such  interference. 
In  the  light  of  my  own  recent  successes,  it  appears  clear  to 
me  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  can  be 
best  dealt  with  by  surgical  methods.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  instances  where  acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels  has  been 
induced,  in  cases  of  recurrent  appendicitis,  where  suppura- 
tive processes  are  going  on  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  in  instances  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

It  is  not  so  clear  in  my  mind  that  surgical  procedures 
should  be  instituted  in  cases  where  the  primarv  operation 
for  the  cure  of  the  lesion  has  not  been  successful.      My  ex- 
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perience  in  secondary  operations,  though  very  limited,  has 
not  been  fortunate,  but,  by  the  light  of  it  and  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  studying  the  experience  of  others,  I  would 
say  that  every  other  curative  means  should  be  employed 
before  reopening  the  abdomen  for  the  cure  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis. A  fortunate  and  apparently  complete  recovery  of 
one  patient  having  chronic  peritonitis,  under  the  use  of 
small  doses  of  electricity,  leads  me  to  hope  that  in  this 
ao-ent  we  may  have  a  curative  power  for  properly  selected 
cases.  So  brilliant  have  been  the  results  following  abdomi- 
nal section  and  drainage  in  tubercular  peritonitis  that  ^ve 
hail  with  delight  the  promised  diagnostic  aid  of  tuberculin. 

Since  the  first  day  of  last  October  eight  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  have  fallen  under  my  observation  and  treatment. 
I  wish  to  briefly  report  them.  Four  were  in  hospital  and 
four  in  private  practice. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  A.,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  has  been  mar- 
ried many  years.  Three  years  ago  she  had  an  abdominal  section 
for  the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages.  She  was  better  for  a 
time,  then  began  having  attacks  of  peritonitis.  I  saw  her  first 
at  the  City  Hospital  in  October  last.  She  was  much  emaciated  ; 
the  abdomen  was  distended  and  dropsical.  She  had  a  ventral 
hernia  and  there  was  great  pain  in  the  inguinal  region.  The 
bowels  were  constipated  and  the  stomach  much  disordered. 
When  in  the  recumbent  position  she  was  compelled  to  lie  con- 
tinnally  upon  her  back.  The  temperature  rose  some  time  each 
day  above  normal  and  there  were  signs  of  mental  derangement. 
She  was  put  to  bed,  counter-irritants  were  applied  over  the  ab- 
domen, iodide  of  potassium  and  tonics  were  given  internally  to 
relieve  pain,  and  sulphonal  to  induce  sleep.  No  material  change 
in  the  chronic  peritonitis  occurred,  and  her  mental  disturbances 
increased  until  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her  to  the  insane 
hospital. 

Case  II. — Miss  C,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  A  year  ago 
the  writer  did  for  her  a  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of  a  pyo- 
salpinx  and  diseased  ovaries.  There  were  very  extensive  adhe- 
sions, so  that  one  tube  was  not  removed.  She  has  been  con- 
tinually under  my  observation  at  the  hospital  since  the  opera- 
tion. Her  menstruation  came  twice  monthly  and  was  very 
painful.  This  seemed  to  be  the  storm-center.  She  would  get 
up  after  menstruation  and  remain  up  until  its  reappearance, 
then  become  prostrate.  So  it  went  on  in  spite  of  our  most  faith- 
ful efforts.  As  it  was  thought  the  remaining  tube  induced  men- 
struation, a  secondary  laparotomy  was  done  to  break  up  the 
adhesions  and  remove  the  tube.  This  time  we  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  tube  and  in  breaking  up  many  adhesions.  The  ab- 
domen was  irrigated  and  a  drainage-tube  introduced.  The 
peritonaeum  was  found  much  thickened,  while  the  uterus  and 
J>ladder  were  adherent.  It  was  a  case  of  pronounced  chronic 
peritonitis,  not  worse  than  when  first  operated  upon,  though 
quite  as  severe.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation,  of  acute  peritonitis. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  C.  was  operated  upon  by  the  writer  in  June. 
1890,  fur  the  relief  of  severe  dysmenorrhoea  accompanied  by 
melancholia.  The  ovHries  and  tubes  were  found  displaced  and 
adherent.  We  also  found  that  there  was  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation of  both  ovaries,  as  well  as  chronic  peritonitis.  She 
recovered  well  from  the  operation  and  seemed  for  a  time  much 
improved  -  indeed,  was  entirely  relieved  of  tbe  melancholia. 

H.  Kelly's  operation  of  ventrofixation  of  the  uterus  was  done 
for  the  reUef  of  the  backward  displacement  of  the  organ.  She 
was  under  my  observation  at  the  hospital,  but  left  some  time 
in  the  summer.  She  came  to  my  oftice  a  number  of  times  in 
the  fall  and  winter.     Then  she  had  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 


ture, tympanites,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  every  evidence  of 
chronic  peritonitis.  Among  other  troubles,  she  could  not  sit 
down  without  great  pain,  and  every  time  she  sat  upon  a  chair 
micturition  was  induced.  She  asked  me  to  do  a  secondary  op- 
eration. I  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  long  time  and  finally 
consented,  yet  put  her  off"  so  long  that  she  became  disgusted  and 
went  to  another  surgeon,  who  did  abdominal  section.  He  found 
dense  adhesions  running  in  every  direction  in  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  united  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
as  also  was  the  uterus.  Intestines  were  adherent  to  the  uterus 
and  abdominal  wall,  and  the  peritonaeum  was  much  thickened. 
The  adhesions  were  severed  as  far  as  possible.  Some  were  so 
vascular  as  to  require  ligature.  She  made  an  excellent  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  A  few  days  ago  she  was  in 
my  oflBce  asking  for  another  operation.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, examined  her  and  found  a  lai'ge  ventral  hernia  and  an 
abdomen  protuberant  and  irregular  in  contour.  She  complains 
of  much  pain  and  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  blad- 
der. She  still  has  chronic  peritonitis  and  is  in  a  most  wretched 
condition. 

Case  IV. —  Miss  D.,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  Two  years 
ago  she  had  a  laparotomy  and  removal  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries 
done  by  Emmet,  of  New  York.  She  had  had,  previous  to  the 
operation,  several  attacks  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  finally  the 
inflammation  became  chronic.  The  appendages  were  found  in 
a  condition  justifying  an  operation.  She  made  an  excellent  re- 
covery, and  began  te;icliing  five  weeks  after  the  operation.  For 
a  few  months  she  seemed  nearly  well,  when  she  had  an  attack 
of  subacute  peritonitis,  followed  in  a  few  months  by  another. 
Last  November  she  had  a  third  attack,  when  she  first  came 
under  my  observation.  Though  quite  ill,  she  had  but  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  However,  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  bed  for  six  weeks.  This  attack  was  subacute  or  chron- 
ic, but  so  near  the  border  line  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
which.  There  were  present  the  characteristic  symptoms  here- 
tofore described.  The  quick  pulse  and  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature continued  after  she  resumed  her  work.  I  had  some- 
where seen  a  case  reported  in  which  mild  currents  of  electricity 
relieved  the  pain  and  general  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis. 
I  advised  electricity,  and  began  its  use  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember last.  She  had  the  current  passed  once  or  twice  a  week. 
A  large  abdominal  electrode  was  attached  to  the  negative  pole 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  a  carbon  vaginal  electrode  passed 
behind  the  uterus,  which  was  attached  to  the  positive  pole. 
Fifteen  milliamperes  ten  minutes  at  first,  then  twenty  n)illiam- 
peres,  and  finally  twenty-five  milliamperes  for  ten  minutes,  were 
])assed.  This  treatment  was  continued  four  months.  Marked 
imj^rovement  occurred  after  the  second  or  third  application,  and 
now  to  all  appearances  the  peritonitis  is  cured. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  E.,  aged  thirty  years.  Has  had  some  uterine 
trouble  since  a  miscarriage  seven  years  ago.  In  September, 
1890,  she  was  taken  sick  of  a  chill  and  fever,  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  constipated  bowels.  Various  other  symptoms  were 
j)resent,  and  her  attending  physician.  Dr.  A.  L.  Wilson,  i)ro- 
nounced  her  case  one  of  peritonitis.  The  acute  symptoms  lasted 
several  weeks,  then  subsided,  but  she  did  not  fully  recover.  I 
saw  her  first  about  the  middle  of  January,  1891,  when  she  stated 
to  me  she  had  had  fever  every  day  since  September.  The  day 
I  saw  her  the  temperature  reached  102°  F.  There  was  evi- 
dently chronic  peritonitis  with  what  1  thought  ])elvic  abscesses. 
There  was  a  large  mass  in  the  right  side  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  the  precise  character  of  which  I  could  not  make 
I  out.  I  thought  it  was  a  tumor  or  an  inflammatory  swelling  in 
I  some  way  connected  with  the  pelvic  abscess.  I  advised  lapa- 
rotomy for  exploration,  and,  if  possible,  evacuation  of  the  ab- 
scess or  removal  of  the  tumor.     The  laparotomy  was  done  on 
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Jniuuiry  20,  18!H  ;  tlio  poritoniiMiiii  whs  louiul  iiincli  (liickonc<l, 
tho  oinontiuii  and  intvMtinrs  iKlliorciit  itloii^  the  lino  ot  iiiciHidii, 
HO  we  t'oiiiid  siiiiu'  (iiUiiMiltv  in  I'titoriii^  tlu*  alxloiiiiiiiil  citvity 
witliout  Wdiimiin^'  tin-  iiiti-MtiiU'H. 

TIk'  iiiitMs  sii|)|)()sctl  to  lio  II  tniiKir  was  fuiiiul  to  lir  inailc  up 
of  co'iIh  of  iiitfstiiU'S  matftMl  tom-llior  anti  iiiasHiMl  in  llu-  lowor 
part  of  tlio  alnloini'ii.  Portions  of  tlu'  small  intt'stinc,  tho  Pio- 
ouin,  antl  the  uti-riis  woro  incliidoil  in  tlio  mass.  Thr  hlnddt-r  was 
ndlioront  to  tlio  abdominal  pariotos  abovo  and  in  front.  Hands 
of  atlliosions  oxtondid  in  various  diroctions.  The  poritonu'um 
was  so  mnoh  disoolorod  as  to  look  ontiroly  iinliko  that  momhrano. 
All  that  could  ho  done  was  to  hroak  up  tho  adhosioii-*  as  far  as 
j)ossihlo,  irripito,  and  drain.  All  this  was  dono  with  nuudi  pa- 
ticnoo  an<l  oaro.  Many  gallons  of  hot  storilizod  wator  were 
poured  into  tho  abdominal  cavity  and  allowed  to  run  out. 

The  cavity  was  left  ftdl  of  water  and  a  gla^s  drainajjje-tube 
fjuttened  in  the  lower  aufrle  of  the  wotind.  When  the  patient 
was  placed  in  bod  1  pive  the  husband  a  Rlooiny  i)rofiiiosis,  but 
she  rallietl  well  and  wont  on  to  a  steady  reeovery.  The  liif^hest 
temperature  was  10(>-4°  F. — reached  on  the  second  day.  The 
draina^te-tubo  was  removed  in  about  forty-eifiht  hours.  The 
incision  healed  quickly  and  the  patient  s|)eedily  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation.  Indeed,  she  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  No  one  was  more  sur- 
prised or  more  {^ratified  at  this  favorable  turn  of  the  case  than 
was  the  operator.  He  has  recently  seen  the  patient,  who  says 
she  is  in  better  health  than  she  has  been  in  for  years.  No  pus 
has  ever  been  seen  by  the  nurse  or  the  patient  either  in  the 
vaginal  or  rectal  passages,  and,  as  the  mass  has  disappeared 
from  the  pelvis,  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  any 
pelvic  abscess  having  been  present. 

Case  VI. — Mr*.  F..  aged  twenty-four  years.  Pyosalpinx, 
probably  tubercular.  Removal  of  appendages.  Chronic  peri- 
tonitis found.  Irrigation  and  drainage ;  complete  recovery 
of  patient  both  from  effects  of  operation  and  chronic  perito- 
nitis. 

Case  VII. — Mrs.  G.,  colored.  Large  fibroid  tumor  of  the 
uterus.  Kemoval  of  one  tube  and  ovary ;  the  other  not  found. 
Diffuse  chronic  peritonitis.  Operated  on  February  11,  1891. 
Have  seen  the  patient  frequently  since  the  operation.  No  evi- 
dence whatever  of  peritonitis  and  the  tumor  much  diminished 
in  size.  No  drainage  was  employed,  but  thorough  irrigation 
with  hot  sterilized  water,  and  the  abdomen  was  left  full  of  hot 
water. 

Case  Vlll.— Mrs.  H.  Referred  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Wishard.  Op- 
erated on  May  20th.  The  patient  had  been  quite  sick  for  some 
three  months.  Had  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis.  At  fir.<t 
there  was  a  very  hard  mass  behind  the  uterus,  inclining  the 
physician  to  the  belief  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  case  of  cancer. 
It  softened  a  little,  and  we  thought  an  abscess  would  form. 
There  was  an  abnormal  temperature  and  a  rapid  pulse  from  the 
first,  though  the  patient  was  up  and  around  probably  half  the 
time  the  month  preceding  the  operation.  We  determined  there 
was  a  low-grade  peritonitis  present.  Upon  opening  the  ab- 
domen, so  many  pelvic  adhesions  were  found  that  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  appendages  were  removed.  One 
tube  was  left  behind  because  it  was  so  firmly  united  to  a  coil  of 
intestines.  The  peritonaeum,  wherever  in  view,  was  much  thick- 
ened and  changed  in  appearance.  There  were  but  few  intes- 
tinal adhesions,  but  the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  parietes 
and  intestines.  Thorough  irrigation  was  resorted  to  and  much 
hot  water  left  in  the  cavity.  No  drainage.  The  patient  has  so 
far,  now  the  twentieth  day,  gone  on  toward  recovery.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  what  will  be  the  final  effects  of  our  efforts  upon 
the  chronic  peritonitis,  Jjut  we  think  it  counts  for  something  that 
the  temperature  was  nearer  normal  on  an  average  during  the 


first   twelve  days  subsequent    to  the  operation  than  during  the 
twelve  days  preceding  tin-  Koctioii. 

Kxtcndeil  coniiiieiit  ii|iun  these  cases  is  entirely  unne- 
cessary. 'Ihe  study  of  them  has  liecn  exceediiif^ly  profitable 
to  the  writi-r.  They  have  taught  him  the  value  of  chilly 
observations  of  the  temperature  ('xtendiiif;  over  a  period  of 
Hoverul  weeks  if  the  caHe  Ih  so  lont;  under  observation.  He 
has  learned  something;  of  the  diaj^tiostic  value  of  pain 
when  (lescril»e(|  as  in  the  befjfimiing  of  tliis  j)aj»er. 

These  cases  sliow  liow  fre(|uently  the  itiHammation  be- 
gins in  the  pelvis  and  spreads  upward.  They  also  clearly 
show  that  every  woman  who  .submits  to  a  laparotomy  is  not 
cured  of  everv  a<'he  and  pain  she  is  heir  to,  even  if  tlie  ap- 
jx'udages  are  removed. 

Four  of  the  eight  patients  had  chronic  peritonitiK  after 
laparotomy.  The  history  of  the  first  one  I  could  not  learn. 
Two  of  them  were  no  worse  after  laparotomy,  but  they 
were  no  better.  The  fourth  one  carried  with  her  beyond 
the  operation  peritonitis,  but  it  was  much  less  severe  than 
before.  In  three  cases  in  which  abdominal  section  with 
irrifi^ation  was  done  an  apparent  cure  resulted.  It  gives 
good  promise  of  cure  in  a  fourth  case. 

Electricity  had  a  most  favorable  effect  in  one  case.  I 
shall  try  again  when  the  right  case  presents  itself — i.  e., 
one  in  which  there  is  a  low^  grade  of  inflammation  and  no 
suspicion  of  pus  in  the  pelvis  or  any  abdominal  organs. 


THEORIES   OF  RESPIRATION. 

By   S.   J.   MELTZER,  M.  D. 

I  DESIRE  to  make  the  following  few  remarks  concerning 
the  article  Cause  of  Respiration,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  June  6,  1891  : 

There  are  at  present  three  theories  as  to  the  source  of 
the  normal  activity  of  the  respiratory  center  :  1.  That  both 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  of  central  origin,  the  center 
(or  the  centers,  inspiratory  and  expiratory)  being  stimulated 
either  by  the  presence  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  (L.  Traube), 
or  by  the  absence  of  oxygen  (I.  Rosenthal),  or  by  both 
(Pfluger  and  others),  or  that  the  inspiratory  center  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  diminution  of  oxygen,  and  the  expiratory  center 
by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  (Bernstein).  2.  That 
the  respiratory  centers  are  normally  stimulated,  mainly  or 
exclusively,  by  reflexes  from  the  lungs,  the  collapse  of  the 
lungs  stimulating  the  afferent  inspiratory  nerves  and  the 
expansion  stimulating  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  inspiration 
(Hering  and  Breuer).  3.  A  combination  of  both  :  the  ex- 
piration is  produced  by  reflex  (expansion  of  the  lungs),  and 
the  inspiration  is  of  central  origin  (J.  Gad).  Each  of  these 
theories  is  well  supported  by  experimental  facts  and  has  its 
followers  ;  the  majority  of  the  writers,  however,  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  accept  another  combination  of  the  first  two  theo- 
ries— i.  e.,  that  the  centers  for  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
normally  stimulated  by  the  blood  as  well  as  by  reflex.  We 
meet  this  position  in  the  text-books  of  Foster,  Landois,  and 
others. 

In  December,  1889,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physiological  Society,  I  made  a  preliminary  communica- 
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tion  *  of  some  results  I  had  arrived  at  by  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  vagus  trunk.  I  found  that  strong  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  trunk  produced  constantly  an  expiratory  standstill  dur- 
ing the  stimulation,  and  that  after  interrupting  the  stimula- 
tion a  strong  inspiratory  after-effect  followed.  I  explained 
this  phenomenon  by  the  assumption  that  the  antagonistic 
respiratory  nerves  which  were  stimulated  simultaneously  in 
the  vagus  trunk  behaved  like  the  antagonistic  cardiac  nerves 
— i.  e.,  that  while  stimulation  continued,  the  effect  of  the 
inhibitory  nerves  prevailed,  but  after  the  cessation  of  the 
stimulation  the  long  after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  nerves 
appeared  unrestrained.  This  conception  of  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  antagonistic  nerves  I  ventured  to  apply  to  the 
normal  working  of  the  nerves  in  the  lungs  themselves  ;  the 
more  so,  as  H.  Head  has  seen  the  inspiratory  "  negative 
after-effect "  after  prolonged  expansion  of  the  lungs,  similar 
to  my  experience  with  the  vagus  trunk.  I  therefore  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  participation  of  the  reflex  act  of  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs  in  the  respiratory  mechanism  might 
occur  as  follows  :  The  expansion  of  the  lungs  stimulates 
simultaneously  both  antagonistic  nerves,  but  the  effect  of 
inhibition  prevails  during  the  stimulation,  while  the  after- 
effect of  the  inspiratory  nerves  appears  after  cessation  of  the 
stimulation  and  thus  gives  rise  to  an  inspiration  and  another 
stimulation. 

This  suggestion  brought  forward  a  somewhat  passionate 
criticism  from  Dr.  Cowl,f  a  pupil  of  Gad's ;  but,  instead  of 
saying  something  about  my  theory  proper — i.  e.,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  relations  of  the  cardiac  nerves  to  the  respira- 
tory mechanism — Dr.  Cowl  attacked  the  general  ground  of 
my  theory — i.  e.,  that  the  inspiration  may  be  normally  of 
peripheral  origin,  because  this  assumption  differs  from  the 
theory  of  Gad,  which  Cowl  considered  as  the  final  and  onlv 
true  one.  To  prove  that  the  inspiration  would  not  be  of 
peripheral  origin.  Cowl  cited  the  experiments  of  some  au- 
thors (a  small  portion  of  the  vast  literature)  which  demon- 
strate the  high  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  center  to  the 
changes  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  As  I  did  not  say 
that  the  respiration  was  of  peripheral  origin  onli/,  I  could  not 
then  and  can  not  now  see  how^  those  experiments  could  prove 
anything  against  my  position  ;  they  prove  that  the  blood 
stimulates  the  center,  but  they  do  not  show  in  any  degree 
that  the  inspiratory  center  is  normally  not  stimulated  by  re- 
flex action  also.  I  may  hold  the  position  of  the  majoritv 
of  the  writers,  that  both  centers  are  normally  stimulated  in 
both  ways — by  the  blood  and  by  reflex.  My  position  and 
the  position  of  many  other  writers  would  only  be  shaken  bv 
an  experiment  which  would  show  that  the  centers  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  blood  alone.  Thus  I  remarked  in  ray  reply  :  I 
Does  Dr.  Cowl  know  of  any  experiment  which  shows  that 
the  blood,  and  that  alone,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  respira- 
tion ?  To  every  unprejudiced  reader  the  meaning  of  this 
remark  ought  to  be  quite  clear  ;  for  Dr.  Cowl,  however,  the 
"general  terms"  and  "vagueness"  of  this  interrogation  ap- 
peared a  good  opportunity  to  write  another  fulminant  arti- 

*  This  Journal  for  January  18,  1890. 
t  This  Journal  for  September  6,  1890. 
X  This  Journal  for  November  22,  1890. 


cle,*, citing  a  few  more  authors,  quoting  some  of  them  free- 
ly, consulting  even  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  literature  on 
the  problem  of  the  first  respiration  in  the  new-born.  Did 
he  now  bring  forward  any  experiments  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  blood  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  respiration,  and  that 
the  reflexes  from  the  lungs  do  not  participate  in  the  normal 
breathing  ?  By  no  means  !  All  the  adduced  testimony  may 
show  indeed  that  the  venous  blood  causes  respiration,  but 
does  not  exclude  the  participation  of  other  factors.  Dr. 
Cowl  says  that  he  refuses  "  to  entertain  speculation  as  to 
whether  sensorial  impressions  may  in  any  way  be  concerned 
in  this  regulation  "  ;  this  is  to  him  "  a  priori  improbable," 
but  we  need  not  mind  so  much  what  is  a  priori  improbable 
to  Dr.  Cowl  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be  very  probable  to  such 
eminent  physiologists  as  Hering,  Gad,  and  others.  I  men- 
tion Gad,  too,  because  what  Cowl  says  concerning  the  im- 
probability of  the  participation  of  the  reflex  action  in  nor- 
mal respiration  covers  inspiration  as  well  as  expiration, 
while  Gad  takes  the  radical  position  that  expiration  is  of 
peripheral  origin  only,  the  expiratory  centers  not  being  af- 
fected by  the  blood  at  all.     Indeed,  it  is  a  striking  feature 

of  Dr.  Cowd's  second  article — in  contrast  to  the  first  one 

that  we  meet  all  through  it  with  the  simple  defense  of  the 
central  origin  of  the  respiration,  not  mentioning  even  once 
that  only  the  inspiration  is  meant  by  it.  If,  however 
Cowl  had  followed  up  his  own  material  more  closely  and 
with  less  prejudice,  he  would  have  found  facts  that  .speak 
for  the  participation  of  the  reflex  acts  in  the  nonnal  breath- 
ing. He  cites,  for  instance,  Rosenthal's  repetition  of  Rach's 
experiments  and  says  that  Rosenthal's  statement  has  been 
confirmed  by  other  authors.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
author,  but  I  do  know  that  Marckwald  (monograph,f  page 
55)  states  expressly  that  he  repeated  the  said  experiment 
many  times,  and  that  he  found  Rosenthal's  statement  to  be 
incorrect,  which  Marckwald  explains  by  the  incompleteness 
of  severance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  Rosenthal's  experi- 
ments. But,  aside  from  that,  Rosenthal  %  himself  states  that 
after  the  division  of  the  vagi,  medulla  spinalis,  and  oblon- 
gata (above  the  respiratory  center),  the  respiration  sank 
from  14  to  6  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
Rosenthal  admits  that  there  may  be  a  reflex  influence  on 
the  respiratory  center  besides  the  influence  of  the  blood. 

Concerning  Cowl's  polemic  discussion  of  the  experiments 
of  Volkmann  and  Marckwald  I  should  say  very  little,  as  I 
have  not  cited  them  to  sustain  my  position,  but  to  show  that, 
while  on  one  side  there  is  no  author  who  brought  forward 
experiments  showing  the  positive  exclusion  of  the  reflex, 
there  are  some  authors  who  report  experiments  tending  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  breathing  without  blood.  As 
for  myself,  I  said  expressly  that  I  was  not  a  party  to  either 
side,  neither  do  I  need  those  experiments  for  my  theory, 
nor  do  I  identify  my  position  with  the  different  conclusions 
rendered  by  the  above-mentioned  authors.  Still,  Cowl  says 
that  "  Marckwald  and  also  Meltzer  seem  not  to  perceive 
that  excitants  of  the  respiratory  center  are  necessarily  still 


*  This  Journal  for  June  6,  1891. 
f  Zeitschrift  fiir  Biolocfie,  1886. 

X  Not  in  his  classical  book.  Die  Athenibiwegungen,  etc.,  as  cited   hy 
Cowl,  but  in  Reichert's  u.  Du  Boi.s-Reymond's  Archiv,  1865. 
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preHiMit  ill  itH  tiiwiie,"  etc.  It  oujfht  to  be  clear  to  every 
reader  tliat  there  was  no  occnsioii  to  ineiitioii  my  iiaiiie  in 
this  coiiiltiiiatioii  ;  as  to  Mnn-lvwalil,  it  is  siillicieiit  to  <|iiote 
iiis  II  i  net  cent  li  thesis  (niiMii>iria|ih,  p.  I2(i)  :  "  I  >ie  im  Athcm- 
ecntrmii  selhst  wirksamcii  Kei/.e  sind  iniijfliciierweisc  ;^i('i- 
eher  Natur,  wie  die  das  isolirte  llerz  erre^endeii,  viclliicht 
Zemetzuinisproii ticte  der  interceliiifarcn  Suhstanz.^^ 

By  the  way,  the  said  experiment  of  Volkmann  and 
Marekwald  has  been  lately  repeated  an<i  conlirmed  l)y  <r. 
Ilenricius  (I'eber  dem  ersten  Athemzui;,  ZcitHchrift  fiir 
liiolotjif,  lid.  xxvi),  where  |)r.  Cowl  coidd  find  an  instance 
ot  how  the  |>rol)lem  of  the  tirst  respiration  is  thoroiif^hly 
♦li.scussed  anil  without  partisanship. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  N'olkmann's  ex|)eri- 
mcnt  Dr.  Cowl  makes  the  following  peculiar  remark:  He- 
cau-se  Volkmann  drew  the  conclusion  from  his  ex])eriment 
that  an  involuntary  respiratory  etfort  can  take  place  without 
the  accessory  action  of  the  vajfus,  Dr.  Cowl  says:  "  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  as  thoufjh  Dr.  Meltzer,  by  citation  of  this  ex- 
periment, w  ished  to  express  his  present  coincidence  with  its 
express  teachins;,  for  he  makes  no  objection  to  Volkmann's 
immediate  conclusion,"  and,  in  speaking  of  my  theory,  he 
adds :  "  If  he  still  holds  that  theory."  To  say  the  least, 
these  remarks  were  certainly  not  made  bona  fide. 

There  is  another  characteristic  remark  in  Cowl's  second 
paper.  I  have  stated  that  the  inspiratory  after-efifect  could 
not  be  explained  by  dysi)na'a  produced  by  the  standstill  of 
the  respiration,  because  the  after-effect  is  in  proportion  only 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation,  and  not  to  the  duration 
of  the  standstill,  which  would  have  certainly  been  the  case  if 
the  after-effect  were  the  result  of  the  standstill.  Further- 
more, we  never  see  an  inspiratory  after-effect  after  the  long 
expiratory  standstill,  which  may  be  affected  by  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Does  Dr.  Cowl  show 
that  these  points  are  wrong  ?  No,  he  does  not  discuss  them 
at  all ;  he  simply  says :  "  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  this 
after-effect  was  dyspnoeic."  He  holds  the  opinion  tliat  the 
fatigue  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism,  together  with  the  in- 
creased excitants  in  the  blood,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
spiratory after-effect.  But  the  same  factors  are  present 
when  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  intensely  stimulated. 
Why  do  we  not  see  there  any  inspiratory  after-effect  I  But 
it  is  a  fruitless  discussion,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  partici- 
pate in  it  any  further. 


Treatment  of  Enuresis. — "  Dr.  Sanger,  of  Leipsic,  recommends  a 
course  of  systematic  dilatation  of  the  urethra  in  cases  of  enuresis  both 
in  women  and  female  children.  His  plan  is  to  introduce  a  metal 
catheter  well  into  the  bladder,  keeping  the  thumb  over  the  aperture. 
The  instrument  is  then  firmly  pressed  backward  and  to  each  side  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  times.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  make  any  pressure 
anteriorly,  as  the  pubes  lies  immediately  in  front.  Ten  or  twelve  sit- 
tings are  usually  sufficient.  During  the  treatment  the  patient  is  desired 
to  control  the  sphincter  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  the  will,  to 
take  but  little  to  drink,  and  to  keep  the  abdomen  warm.  The  good 
effects  of  this  mechanical  system  of  treatment  are  to  be  ascribed  to  in- 
creased power  gained  by  the  sphincter  in  consequence  of  its  contrac- 
tions after  dilatation  and  stimulation.  This  method  is  useful  where  the 
paralysis  is  of  central  as  well  as  where  it  is  of  peripheral  origin.  Where, 
however,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  whole  urethra  are  of  very 
large  caliber,  it  is  useless,  and  in  such  cases  a  plastic  operation  is  re- 
quired."— Laiwet. 


ABDOMINAL  THMOllS, 
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By    I).  TO!)   (ill, MAM,   M.I)., 

l-IKirKHHOII    or   OIIHTKTIIKH    AND    DIKKANKM    or    WONRN, 
HTAIII.INII    MKDK'AI.   (MlLLKdlS,   COLUKIICK,    OHIO. 

TiiK  well-known  diffieulticH  attending  the  diagnosis  of 
abdominal  tumors  are  largely  due  to  anomalous  conditions, 
for  I  opine  that  in  the  hands  of  reasonably  well-infonned, 
experienced,  and  careful  surgeons  very  few  mistakes  wouhl 
be  made  if  it  were  oidy  a  question  of  diagnosis  between  a 
typical  uncomplicated  ovarian  tumor,  a  parovarian  cyst, 
and  a  uterine  fibroid.  When  in  addition  to  this  the  history 
and  tendencies  of  these  various  anomalies,  their  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them  are  taken  into 
consideration,  their  investigation  becomes  a  matter  of  added 
importance.  In  diagnosticating  intra-abdominal  conditions, 
it  is  not  only  neces.sary  that  the  surgeon  should  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
more  common  abdominal  tumors  and  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  abdominal  enlargements,  but  he  should  know 
where  and  how  to  look  for  the  various  organs  located  in 
that  and  the  pelvic  cavities,  and  be  expert  in  mapping  them 
out.  Not  only  this,  but  in  all  cases  of  doubt  he  should  put 
this  knowledge  into  practice. 

He  should,  if  possible,  map  out  the  uterus,  the  ovaries, 
the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  stomach,  and 
determine  whether  they  are  in  their  proper  position.s,  their 
size,  their  shape,  and  their  relationship  to  the  supposed 
tumor.  It  is  the  negligence  of  this  precaution  that  leads 
good  men  into  some  of  the  most  atrocious  and  inexcusable 
blunders,  and  it  is  the  observance  of  this  that  gives  some 
men  the  advantage  over  others  and  secures  for  thern  the 
reputation  of  being  safe  and  shrewd  diagnosticians. 

Case  I.  Conglomerate  Agglutination  of  the  Intestines,  the 
Result  of  Peritonitis. — The  first  case  I  report  was  in  no  sense 
one  of  tumor  or  growth,  and  to  the  practiced  abdominal  surgeon 
would  offer  no  impediment  to  ready  diagnosis,  but  to  others,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know,  it  is  liable  to  prove  a  stumbhng-block. 

The  patient  was  a  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Of  her 
previous  history  I  know  little,  except  that  she  had  been  ailing 
for  a  long  time.  Dr.  H.,  a  surgeon  of  repute,  had  been  called 
to  her  on  account  of  a  supposed  abdominal  tumor.  After  many 
careful  examinations  he  asked  me  to  see  the  case  with  him. 
Surely  enough,  there  was  a  distinct  nodular,  rounded  mass  of 
considerable  size  occupying  the  abdomen  centrally.  Through 
the  lax  abdominal  parietes  it  could  be  made  out  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. It  seemed  to  the  touch  partly  solid  and  partly  cystic, 
and  was  slightly  movable.  The  doctor  said  lie  had  been  unable 
to  trace  its  connection  with  any  organ,  and  that  the  uterus  was 
normal  for  a  woman  of  her  age.  Of  his  methods  of  examina- 
tion I  know  nothing,  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  large  experience 
in  general  surgery,  well  informed,  and  painstaking,  I  doubt  not 
he  had  examined  the  case  methodically.  My  first  impression 
when  I  laid  my  hands  on  the  supposed  tumor  was  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  clump  of  intestines  drawn  together  and  infiltrated  as 
the  result  of  an  old  peritonitis.  By  percussion  over  the  mass, 
the  supposed  cystic  parts  were  found  to  be,  resonant,  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  palpable  signs,  made  the  case  a 
plain  one.  At  the  first  suggestion  the  doctor  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  state  of  affairs  and  gave  his  unqualified  assent  to  the 
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diagnosis.     Some  time  subsequently  a   post-mortem   examina- 
tion confirmed  this. 

Case  II.  Peritoneal  Effusion  with  Peculiar  Disposition  of 
Intestines. — On  another  occasion  I  was  [)resent  and  assisted  in 
an  operation  in  which  this  same  surgeon  opened  the  abdomen, 
only  to  find  the  intestines  matted  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  the  arch  toward  the  diaphragm,  and  a  circnin- 
scribed  peritoneal  effusion  occupying  the  central  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Here  were  conditions  well  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, as  the  distinct  wave  impulse  and  dullness  over  the  site  of 
eflfusion,  the  dome-like  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  the  im- 
ohangeable  position  of  the  effusion  with  postural  change,  and 
the  corona  of  resonance,  simulated  a  cystic  tumor  closely.  The 
patient,  being  a  foreigner  of  low  grade  of  intelligence  and  with 
little  knowledge  of  English,  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  any 
hi>tory  that  in  any  manner  assisted  the  diagnosis. 

Case  III.  Cysto-sarcoma  of  the  Uterus  (ind  Broad  Ligaments. 
— This  was  in  a  woman,  aged  fifty-three,  sent  to  St.  Francis 
Hospital  for  supposed  ovarian  tumor.  Referring  to  my  notes, 
which  do  not  include  the  history  of  the  case,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: She  is  about  as  large  as  at  full  term  of  pregnancy;  ab- 
dominal walls  thick  ;  tumorous  mass,  apparently  cystic,  extends 
to  just  above  the  umbilicus.  There  is  also  fluid  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Impulse  waves  very  confusing.  Contour  of 
tumor  somewhat  irregular,  with  slightly  increased  prominence 
toward  the  right  lateral  half  of  abdomen,  but  thickness  of  walls 
prevents  satisfactory  palpation.  Uterus  measures  two  inches 
and  a  half,  is  slightly  anteverted  and  fixed.  Nothing  definite 
can  be  made  out  per  vaginam.  No  diagnosis  was  attempted, 
but  a  malignatit  condition  was  suspected  because  of  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  irregular  contour  of  the  tumor,  and  the  ascites. 
An  exploratory  incision  was  made,  and  on  opening  the  perito- 
uffium  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escaped.  On  introducing  the 
finger,  I  found  two  large  cysts  lying  side  by  side,  the  right  being 
the  larger.  Somewhat  lower  were  three  other  cysts  of  about 
the  size  of  oranges,  and  still  lower  in  the  pelvis  innumerable 
smaller  ones,  ranged  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  broad 
ligaments  and  uterus.  The  cysts  were  variable  in  size,  and  a 
number  of  the  smaller  ones  ruptufed  under  the  finger.  The 
larger  cysts  sprang  from  the  fundus  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
uterus  and  broad  ligaments  by  thick,  fleshy  pedicles  from  a 
thick,  caclus-like  stalk.  The  pedicles,  while  dense,  gave  the 
impression  of  friability,  and  in  several  places  broke  down  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Feeling  that  their  removal  would 
be  fraught  with  great  immediate  danger  and  not  conducive  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  patient,  the  abdomen  was  irrigated, 
sponged,  and  closed  up.  She  made  a  slow  recovery  and  was 
discharged,  but  returned  a  few  months  later  to  die  in  the  hos- 
pital.    No  post-mortem  was  allowed. 

At  the  time,  being  very  busy,  I  did  not  look  up  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  while  the  case  was  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  must  confess  that  I  have  made  no  exhaustive  search 
since,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  unique  case.  1 
put  it  down  as  a  cysto-sarcoraa,  affecting  chiefly  the  broad 
ligaments,  as  the  pedicles  were  gnarled  and  twisted  about 
the  uterus,  overlapping  it  from  either  side,  but  springing 
mainly  from  the  ligaments.  It  would,  of  course,  be  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  disease  had  commenced  in 
the  uterus  and  extended  laterally  in  both  directions,  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  two  foci  of  morbid  action  would 
become  established  independently  and  simultaneously  in  the 
right  and  left  broad  ligaments. 

Case  IV.  Dermoid  Cyst  discharging  through  the  Uterux. — 
As  I  have  no  notes  of  this  case  I  shall  have  to  report  it  alto- 


gether from  memory.  The  patient  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  her  applying  to  me  for  treatment,  I  discovered  on  examina- 
tion a  mass  to  the  right  of  and  somewhat  posterior  to  the 
uterus,  high  uj).  "While  it  was  palpably  distinct  from  the  uterus, 
the  contour  of  each  being  made  out  separately  with  a  sulcus  be- 
tween, yet  any  considerable  motion  imparted  to  one  was  com- 
municated to  the  other.  The  uterus  was  of  normal  size,  but 
was  careened  to  the  left.  The  mass  was  of  about  half  the  size 
of  the  f(etal  head,  not  very  tense,  of  somewhat  irregular  out- 
line, and  apparently  partly  cystic  and  partly  solid.  Its  charac- 
ter changed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  at  one  time  the  cystic 
and  at  another  the  solid  element  seemed  to  predominate.  It 
was  not  very  sensitive.  My  first  im{)res8ion  was  to  regard  it  as 
a  dermoid  cyst,  but,  as  the  woman  had  been  sterile  for  about 
eleven  years,  had  of  late  been  irregular  in  her  menstruation,  had 
colicky  pains  and  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  uterus,  I  was  some- 
what fearful  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  I  advised  an  explora- 
tory abdominal  incision,  to  which  she  consented,  only  asking 
time,  that  she  might  complete  some  necessary  arrangements. 
This  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  for  weeks,  during  which 
there  was  a  gradual,  but  not  very  marked,  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  tumor.  The  patient,  being  a  lady  of  strong  religious  tenden- 
cies, and  naturally  dreading  operative  interference,  gave  herself 
over  to  fasting  and  prayer,  that  she  might  be  relieved  from  the 
ordeal.  For  several  weeks  she  ceased  to  call  on  me,  and  I 
supposed  she  had  gone  elsewhere,  when  one  day  she  made  her 
appearance,  looking  pale  and  wan.  and  announced  that  she  had 
passed  through  a  very  sick  spell,  during  which  a  large  quantity 
of  greenish  fluid,  containing  hair,  flakes,  and  membrane,  had 
passed  jo^r  raginam.  1  do  not  now  remember  whether  she  had 
uterine  pains  accompanying  the  discharge  or  not.  I  found  the 
tumor  greatly  diminished  in  size,  having  lost  its  cystic  charac- 
ter and  presenting  a  flattened,  plaque-like  contour.  .\t  several 
times  after  this  the  cyst  partially  filled,  and  the  contents  dis- 
charged as  before,  the  tumor  meantime  progressively  diminish- 
ing in  size. 

As  these  discharges  always  took  place  in  the  intervals  of  the 
patient's  calls  and  as  she  would  absent  herself  until  they  ceased, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  her  statement  or  of  determin- 
ing the  avenue  by  which  they  came.  1  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  patient's  truthfulness  ;  besides,  the  collapsed  condition  of 
the  tumor  left  no  doubt  that  the  cystic  contents  had  been  dis- 
charged. A  careful  examination  of  the  vagina  failed  to  reveal 
any  tract  or  sinus,  and  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  was  that 
the  discharge  took  place  through  the  uterus. 

Only  once  after  one  of  these  spells  did  I  discover  some 
of  the  greenish  fluid  in  the  vagina,  but  did  not  see  it  exud- 
ing from  the  uterus.  Sounding  the  uterus  failed  to  reveal 
any  abnormal  opening,  and,  as  she  complained  of  no  bladder 
trouble,  I  am  persuaded  that  none  came  by  that  way. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  the  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  cyst  and  the  uterus  was  a  natural  one,  and  not 
the  result  of  ulceration.  In  other  words,  tlie  cyst  was  prob- 
ably developed  in,  and  discharged  through,  the  right  Fal- 
loppian  tube.  Assuming  that  this  was  a  dermoid  cyst  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  cliaracter  of  the  dis- 
charge, the  sebaceous  flakes,  the  hair,  and  the  membrane,  no 
other  view  seems  tenable),  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
subject  is.  How  came  it  to  discharge  through  the  uterus  ? 
Taking  the  view  that  a  dermoid  cyst  is  an  erratic  develop- 
ment of  an  unfecundated  ovum,  Tait  speculates  as  to  what 
might  be  the  result  should  an  ovum  find  its  way  into  the 
uterus  where  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  normal  growth. 
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It  I  nii<li>rstaii(l  him  nri<;lit,  lit-  tliiiikH  it  poHNilili*  tlint, 
imdcr  siifli  circimistaiiccs,  it  iicrfcct  cinlirvuiiir  funnatioii 
would  result,  a  naliiral  dcvflopMU'iit  would  rnsur,  and  \\ 
l>i'iiiu;  !)«'  lu-ou^lit  iulo  the  world  aiioinaloiis  in  tli.it  it  liad 
tu'\(«r  received  the  heiietits  of  ihc  male  elenu-iit  in  reiiiiida- 
tion. 

It  may  l>i«  tlint  1  am  eairvinj;  this  line  of  thought  much 
t'urther  tluiii  Mr.  Tait  intended  to.  hut  tiu-  lojrical  eonelusion 
of  \\w  wliole  matter  is  that  if  a  perfect  emhryonie  forma- 
tion is  possihie,  then  a  |»eifeet  fcetal  de\  I'lojtment  also;  and 
if  a  perfect  ftetal  development,  tiien  what  is  there  to  exclude 
animal  lUe  .'  If  this  cyst  was  developed  in  the  l"'alli>ppian 
tuhe,  as  seems  (piite  prohahle,  how  lU'arly  this  case  <'anu'  to 
furnishing  the  conditions  for  demonstratinji^  Tail's  hypoth- 
esis'. Aiul  if  .so,  who  knows  hut  the  world  has  seen  in- 
stances of  tlu'  kind  unawares  '.  History  is  not  wantinjL(  in 
instances  in  wiiich  women  stoutly  maintainini;  their  vir- 
afinity  have  hroujjht  forth  offspring.  It  is  a  wild  thou<rht, 
l>ut  is  it  not  barely  j)ossil)le,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
that  in  some  instances  the  woman  told  the  truth  ?  The  sub- 
ject of  partlKMU)gcnesis  is  full  of  mysteries,  and  has  not 
by  any  means  been  traced  to  the  ultimate  on  all  lines. 
Pursuing  the  subject  still  further,  who  knows  but  some  of 
the  blighted  ova  that  go  under  the  head  of  uterine  moles 
may  be  instances  of  this  kind  I  The  subject  will  bear 
thought,  and  possibly  even  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
important  revelations. 

Case  \'.  Ovarian  Tumor  encapsuled. — This  is  one  of  those 
eases  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  we  sometimes  are  unal)le  to 
make  a  (liajruosis  until  well  into  an  oj)eration,  or  until  after  the 
operation  is  completed,  when,  with  the  tumor  in  our  hands,  a 
scrutinizing  examination  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
The  patient,  aged  tifty-seven,  had  noticed  the  growth  about  live 
years  ago,  at  which  time  it  had  attained  to  considerable  size. 
Since  then  slie  had  been  treated  by  several  physicians  for  ab- 
dominal dropsy,  but  never  tapped.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  since, 
Dr.  Alderman,  of  Athens,  being  called  to  see  the  case,  recog- 
nized its  tumorous  character  and  advised  an  operation.  As 
the  patient  was  greatly  refluced  and  failing  rapidly,  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made,  and  I  vfas  called  to  operate  at 
her  home  in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  Arriving  at  the  place  and 
only  having  two  hours  between  trains,  I  immediately  made  an 
examination  while  the  preparations  for  operation  were  going 
on.  I  found  the  abdomen  immensely  distended  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  a  cystic  tumor.  On  making  a  vaginal  examina- 
tion, I  found  quite  a  large  cystocele  and  the  cervix  crowded 
toward  the  pubes.  The  sound  entered  the  uterus  over  five 
inches.  By  insinuating  the  finger  between  the  cervix  and  pubes 
a  hard,  bony  substance  could  be  felt,  which  I  could  liken  to 
nothing  but  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  of  an  infant.  The  an- 
iterior  and  upward  displacement  of  the  uterus  suggested  an  intra- 
ligamentary  growth,  while  the  great  depth  of  the  uterus  and  the 
length  of  time  which  the  disease  had  lasted  suggested  a  fibrocystic 
growth  of  the  uterus.  I  advised  the  patient  of  my  doubts  and 
of  the  probable  difliculties  and  dangers  in  the  way  of  an  opera- 
tion, but  she  in.sisted  that  we  go  on,  and  we  soon  had  her  on  the 
table  and  etherized.  On  making  the  abdominal  incision,  I  came 
upon  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  fibrocyst,  as  the  tumor 
presented  a  dark-red  and  vascular  appearance.  Adhesions  were 
universal  and  dense,  and,  after  making  some  headway,  I  came  to 
a  place,  about  eight  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  hne,  where 
1  could  not  further  effect  separation  from  the  abdominal  walls. 


I  now  worked  in  varitmH  diructiouH,  and  tinally  extended  the  in- 
ciHion  upwind.  Here,  to  my  surprise,  I  canu-  uj)on  the  pearly, 
shining  ^.urluce  of  the  tyjiical  ovarian  tumor,  and  was  able  to 
sepai'iite  the  liiin,  vasi-ular  eapside  which  embraced  it  aH  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  <loes  the  eye  While  little  jirogress  (roidcl  be 
Muido  by  tln«  lingers,  1  found  that,  after  getting  ii  start  and  mak- 
ing the  parts  tense  by  traction  on  the  capsular  membrane  in  one 
direction  and  the  cynt  wall  in  another,  it  could  be  quite  readily 
peeled  oil'  by  means  of  a  H|)onge. 

I  was  now  ipiite  sure  that  it  was  an  intraligamontary  cyst. 
Hut  as  I  neared  the  base  of  the  tumor  the  capsular  meml)rane 
suddenly  disappeared  and  I  cam*-  upon  a  conglomeration  of  cystH, 
some  of  which  were  (piite  hard,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  a  well- 
Ibrmotl  pedicle.  Tlie  tumor  was  removed  and  estimated  at 
thirty-five  pounds.  The  operation  lasted  forty-five  minutes.  In 
the  confusion  incident  to  the  kaleidoscopic  a|)pearances  of  the 
cy.st  at  ililTerent  stages  of  the  operation  and  the  anxiety  to  catch 
the  next  train,  1  forgot  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  hard 
body  felt  behind  the  pnhic  bone  ]>er  vafjinarn.  As  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  tumor,  1  doubt  not  it  was  of  inllammatory  origin,  but 
its  renuirkable  va.scularity  and  manner  of  distribution  make  it 
noteworthy.  The  patient  recovered  promptly,  the  highest  pulse- 
rate  being  Hn,  and  the  temperature  never  reaching  the  fever 
point. 

Case  VI.  EnovmoiiH  Encapimled  SuppuratAng  Ifmmatocele. 
—  I  have  more  hesitancy  in  reporting  this  case  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  for  the  threefold  reason  that  my  notes  are  meager, 
the  attending  physician  is  beyond  reach,  and  I  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  diagnosis  even  after  operating.  The  patient  was  a  lady 
perhajjs  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  never  borne  children, 
but  had  been  the  victim  of  uterine  or  circumuterine  trouble 
for  a  long  time.  Her  general  health  as  1  understand  was  fair. 
Under  the  care  of  her  attending  physician.  Dr.  G.  G.  Kyle,  she 
had  markeilly  improved,  one  of  the  last  measures  being  the 
constant  electric  current.  I  think  the  doctor  told  me  that  she 
bore  the  electricity  badly,  and  that  the  last  stance,  in  which  a 
strong  current  was  used,  was  followed  by  much  disturbance.  At 
about  this  time,  while  in  the  midst  of  house-cleaning,  she  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  was  ^ut  to  bed.  Some  time  thereafter  a 
large  abdominal  tumor  was  discovered  which  extended  above 
the  umbilicus.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  signs  of 
perimetric  inflammation.  There  was  no  history  of  a  primary 
shock  or  collapse,  but  a  febrile  condition  existed  from  the  first. 
When  the  doctor  first  opened  correspondence  with  me,  the  pa-  j 
tient  was  having  chills  and  sweats,  with  a  fluctuating  tempera-  S 
ture  and  a  pulse-rate  gradually  augmenting  until  it  ranged  from  ■ 
120  to  140.  As  she  was  rapidly  losing  ground,  1  was  called  to  ™ 
see  her  at  her  home  in  Granville.  Ohio.  I  found  her  alarmingly 
prostrated,  and  it  was  our  opinion  that  unless  speedily  relieved 
she  could  not  survive  many  hours.  Examination  revealed  a  large, 
round,  smooth  tumor  occupying  the  abdominal  cavity  and  ex- 
tending above  the  umbiHcus.  It  was  apparently  solid.  The  pa- 
tient had  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  constant  eructations  of 
gas.  She  was  also  tympanitic  and  complained  of  much  pain. 
She  had  a  hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  pulse  was  running 
at  140,  small  and  hard.  The  temperature  was  103°.  The  abdo- 
men was  tender.  Examination  per  vaginam  showed  the  uterus 
somewhat  depressed  and  immovable,  and  the  vault  hard,  as  in 
localized  peritonitis.  A  s<mnd  entered  the  uterus  two  inches 
and  a  half.  As  suppuration  was  evidently  going  on  somewhere 
and  was  presumably  connected  with  the  abdominal  mass,  we 
decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  make  an  exploratory 
abdominal  incision  and  relieve  her  if  possible.  Accordingly, 
after  hasty  preparation,  the  patient  was  etherized  and  placed  on 
the  table,  and  the  usual  incision  made.  Coming  upon  the  face 
of  the  tumor,  it  presented  a  light-grayish  aspect  and  was  adher- 
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ent  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Enlarging  the  incision,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  free  it,  in  which  I  made  good  progress  until  I 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  pelvis  over  the  great  vessels,  where  1 
met  with  so  much  op})Osition  that  the  doctor  begged  me  to  de- 
sist. I  now  decided  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and, 
upon  cutting  into  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  a  dark-red,  somewhat 
dense,  and  tough  material,  very  like  suggillated  muscular  tissue. 
Entering  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  I  came  upon  a 
depot  of  purulent  matter,  of  wiiich  there  must  have  been  two 
or  three  quarts.  Tiiis  was  washed  out,  the  edges  of  the  incision 
were  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound,  a  drainage- 
tube  was  inserted,  and  the  wound  was  closed.  She  made  a 
protracted  but  perfect  recovery. 

I  regarded  this  at  the  time  and  for  some  time  afterward 
as  an  inflammatory  exudation,  and  yet  could  hardly  believe 
an  exudation  of  such  magnitude  possible.  I  now  believe 
it  to  have  been  a  hematocele  concurrent  with  a  peritonitis, 
in  which  the  elements  and  products  of  the  two  conditions 
were  blended,  giving  rise  to  the  complex  symptomatology 
and  character  of  the  abdominal  mass. 

I  have  several  other  cases  of  interest  in  this  line  which 
I  had  intended  to  incorporate  in  this  report,  but,  as  the  pa- 
per has  already  grown  to  undue  proportions,  I  shall  merely 
allude  to  two  or  three  moie. 

Case  VII. — In  this  a  pelvic  growth  came  on  coincidently 
with  pregnancy  and  for  several  months  kept  pace  with  tiie 
uterine  growth  and  eventually  compelled  me  to  perform  the 
Caesarean  operation.  Neither  at  the  time  nor  since  have  I  been 
able  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  growth,  which  subsided 
somewhat  after  delivery,  but  is  now  gradually  increasing;  but, 
as  I  am  keeping  the  patient  under  observation,  I  hope  some  time 
to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Case  VIII. — This  is  a  patient  on  whom  I  was  called  to  per- 
form an  ovariotomy  in  Knox  County,  O.  The  interior  of  the 
cyst  was  studded  with  small  cysts  of  uniform  size.  These  latter 
are  suggestive  of  distended  ovisacs,  but  the  manner  of  distribu- 
tion and  the  age  of  the  patient  (sixty)  militate  against  this  view. 
I  made  no  critical  examination. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  fallen  upon  another 
case  that  is  at  once  so  unique  and  instructive  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  introducing  it  here,  even  at  the  expense  of 
carrying  this  paper  beyond  the  limits  that  I  had  prescribed. 

Case  IX.  Tubercular  Peritonitis.^  with  Circumscribed  Effu- 
sion, capped  by  a  Disphtced  and  Enlarged  Spleen — Mary  W., 
aged  eighteen,  single,  consulted  me  for  womb  trouble  and 
rapidy  increasing  debility.  She  was  tall  and  somewhat  emaci- 
ated, but  strikingly  beautiful  despite  the  emaciation.  She  had 
a  hectic  fever,  no  appetite,  a  sense  of  great  prostration,  abdomi- 
nal pains,  and  a  pulse  of  120.  The  large,  luminous  eyes  and 
the  flushed  cheeks  were  ominously  prophetic.  I  noticed  a  de- 
gree of  dyspnoea  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  her  other  symp- 
toms, and,  upon  examination,  found  miliary  infiltration  of  both 
luugs.  Upon  laying  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  I  found  it  dis- 
tended and  hard.  The  pelvic  organs  were  depressed,  the  uterus 
being  evidently  crowded  down  from  above.  The  physical  signs 
were  those  of  an  abdominal  tumor,  extending  from  the  pelvis 
to  above  the  umbilicus.  To  the  hand  it  gave  the  impression  of 
solidity.  There  was  dullness  o'Vbr  this  region,  but  above  and  at 
the  sides  the  percussion  note  was  distinctly  resonant.  Change 
of  posture  made  no  change  in  the  dull  area,  and  the  tumor  was 
distinctly  defined.  There  was  evidently  fluid  beneath  the  solid, 
for  a  wave  impulse  could  be  recognized,  though  indistinctly.     I 


suspected  tubercular  peritonitis,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  regular,  smooth,  solid  mass  just  under  the  abdominal  walls. 
Percussion' of  the  liver  showed  it  to  be  in  position  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  tumor.  So,  also,  there  was  a  hand's 
breadth  between  the  region  of  the  spleen  and  the  tumor.  I 
neglected  to  locate  the  spleen.  I  suggested  an  exploratory  in- 
cision, but  at  the  same  time  gave  her  family  to  understand  that 
the  chances  for  helping  her  were  extremely  uncertain,  and  that, 
in  her  greatly  debilitated  condition,  she  might  die  on  the  table. 
However,  it  was  evident  that  she  could  not  survive  many  days, 
as  every  twenty-four  hours  made  marked  and  painful  changes 
it)  her  condition.  Should  there  be  a  purulent  accumulation,  as 
the  hectic,  rapid  pulse,  drenching  sweats,  and  great  prostration 
might  also  indicate  (although  I  rather  attributed  them  to  tuber- 
culosis), there  was  a  chance  that  timely  interference  might  save 
her.  The  suggestion  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  patient  and 
her  friends.  Accordingly,  on  the  second  day  after  this  inter- 
view, I  proceeded  to  open  the  abdomen  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Hoover,  Dr.  Warner,  Dr.  Frame,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Gil- 
liam. I  immediately  came  upon  a  smooth,  rounded  body  that 
resembled  the  liver  or  spleen,  which  was  firmly  adherent  every- 
where. That  it  was  not  the  liver  was  plainly  evident,  as  the 
liver  could  be  mapped  out  in  its  usual  situation.  In  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  other  score,  I  broke  up  the  adhesions  in 
the  direction  of  the  spleen,  and,  on  inserting  my  fingers,  found 
that  it  was  absent  from  its  usual  site.  I  now  cruised  around  the 
edge  of  the  organ,  and  found  it  to  be  discoid  in  shape  and  about 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  spleen,  greatly  enlarged, 
had  left  its  moorings  and  slid  downward,  taking  the  position  in- 
dicated. During  my  manipulations  quite  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
was  liberated  from  beneath  the  spleen  and  gushed  out.  The 
intestines  were  agglutinated,  and  formed  columns  upon  which 
the  spleen  rested,  and  within  which  was  contained  the  fluid. 
The  spleen  being  torn  at  the  margin,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  was 
excised  for  microscopical  examination,  and  the  rent  closed  by 
continuous  suture. 

The  parts  were  very  vascular  and  bled  freely.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  with 
involvement  and  displacement  of  the  spleen,  the  effusion  being 
circumscribed  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  intestines,  the 
spleen,  and  plastic  exudation. 

This  case  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  necessity 
of  close  interrogation  of  all  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs 
in  our  attempts  at  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumors.  Had  I 
been  more  careful  to  locate  the  spleen  before  cutting,  I 
might  at  least  have  formed  a  better  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  case,  although  it  would  not  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  an  exploration  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  fluid. 


THE   CAUSATION  AND  TKEATMENT 

OF    CERTAIN    FORMS    OF    HEADACHE.^ 

By  J.   A.   WESSINGER,  M.  D., 

HOWELL,    MICH. 

As  the  title  of  the  paper  implies,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  consider  in  detail  all  the  various  pains  in 
and  about  the  head  that  are  usually  denominated  head- 
aches, but  rather  to  direct  attention  to  certain  special 
varieties  of  this  difficulty,  accompanied  by  certain  definite 
and  tangible  causes,  and  relieved  only  by  treatment  evolved 

*  Read  before  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  June  11,  1891. 
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iiml  lormiil.'ilnl  rroiii  a  fHiX'ful  ('onHiilcratioii  «if  these  ciiiihcr 
and  tlieir  iixxlits  D/wntnt/i.  For  the  |>iir|i(>Ke  nf  |tenniliii;;  a 
more  Nystematic  stmly  <>f  the  Niiliject^  I  have  cIkwii  three 
Ht'iier.'il  heatlH  IIIkUt  which  In  lre;it   llie  iiutttcr  in  h.iinl. 

I.    ICye-straiii  —  its  atleiuliiii^  jihein>ineiia  iind  I  naliiieiit. 

li.  I)eraiii;eineiits  peculiar  to  yoiiiii;  women  aiiil  yirls  at 
puberty. 

:<.  Headaches  coiiiiiioM  to  yomiii'  cliihlrcn— their  cause 
and  remedy. 

Ill  th'aliiiij;  with  this  (|iiestioii  I  have  h'ft  out  of  consid- 
eralioii  all  those  deraiini'iueiils  of  the  dinestive  tract  which 
we  all  ;ire  familiar  witii.  and  which  of  comse  pla\  an  im- 
portant part  in  tlie  causation  of  iie.adaclies.  Ihit  the  fact 
that  a  "  had  "  stomach  will  make  the  head  ache  should  not 
lead  one  into  the  error  of  supposinji;  that  every  painful  head 
is  the  result  of  disordered  diijestion.  Now,  then,  the  (pies- 
tion  of  eyo-strain  :  What  is  it,  and  how  shall  we  rccofriiize 
it  i  Rather  eoncisely  stated,  I  think  we  can  say  tliat  eye- 
strain is  nervous  and  muscular  tire  owiiiji;  to  improper  co- 
ordination within  the  orbit.  I  have  no  desire  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  a  lensithy  discussion  as  to  just  how  pain  is 
l)roduced  when  there  exists  a  disturbed  equilibrium  be- 
tween one  set  or  two  sets  of  muscles  of  the  eye.  Neither 
do  1  ijo  so  far  as  some,  and  say  that  what  we  know  as  eye 
strain  produces  epilepsy  and  the  allied  nervous  disorders. 
But  1  do  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eye-strain,  and 
if  you  fail  to  recojrnize  it  you  fail  to  relieve  your  patient. 
Now,  then,  take  an  illustrative  case:  A  young  lady  comes 
to  you  complaining  of  severe  and  continued  headache.  You 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  and  find  it 
correct.  You  find  the  menstrual  function  well  performed, 
the  kidneys  active  and  normal.  On  inquiry,  you  find  no 
predisposition  to  nervous  disease,  but  you  do  find  this 
headache,  and  you  will  also  find  that  she  has  been  under 
the  influence  of  endless  remedies,  with  no  benefit.  On 
further  inquiry  you  find  that  the  young  lady  is  fond  of 
literature,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  light,  and  of  late  is  troubled  with  the  lines  run- 
ing  together  so  that  the  page  blurs.  You  examine  the  eye 
and  find  an  irregularly  curved  cornea,  causing  distortion  of 
images  on  the  retina.  In  other  words,  you  find  astig- 
matism ;  or  she  is  the  subject  of  hypermetropia,  causing 
an  imperfect  focus  of  objects.  Or  she  may  be  myopic, 
producing  the  same  state  of  things.  Finally,  we  say  she 
is  the  subject  of  errors  of  refraction.  Now,  this  may 
cover  all  the  defects  in  this  patient's  ailment.  But  there 
may  also  be  defects  in  the  ocular  muscles — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  diverging  or  converging  strabismus,  or  a  "  hyper- 
phoria," "a  tendency  of  one  eye  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  its  fellow."  Now^,  any  one  or  all  of  these  conditions 
may  result  in  eye-strain  and  its  peculiar  train  of  nerv- 
ous derangements.  Having  arrived  at  a  diagnosis,  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  Assuredly  not  drugs.  Glasses.  What  form 
of  glass  does  the  patient  require  ?  This  depends  upon  the 
particular  defect  we  wish  to  correct.  The  required  glass 
may  be  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  prismatic.  If  we  are  un- 
able to  adjust  or  prescribe  the  proper  glass  we  must  not 
fail  to  send  the  patient  to  one  who  is  able.  If  time  per- 
mitted, 1  could   cite  several   just   such   cases  where,  after 


much  medicine  and  much  HulFering,  the  patient,  with  the  aid 
of  till"  proper  glass,  was  relie\(Mi  ;is  if   by  magi<'. 

Now,  as  to  the  form  of  hejidaidie  common  among  voiini,' 
Women  and  girls  at  piilierty.  Here  we  lia\c  ;ni  entirel\ 
dilTereiit  slate  of  things  to  rlejd  with,  and  we  jiass  at  once 
from  the  douiain  of  ophthalmology  to  I  hat  orgyna-eology. 
\\  ho  has  not  been  brought  in  contact  with  patients  who 
wen-  the  subjects  of  iiteriiu!  or  ovarian  disease  in  whom 
almost  the  first  word  gave  emi>liasis  to  that  "  boring"  pain 
in  the  top  nf  the  head  .'  On  iiKjiiiry,  we  find  the  |)atient 
subject  to  leiicoirhda,  irregular,  scanty,  or  profuse;  mcnHtni- 
atioii,  oophoritis,  ovarian  congestion,  or  ovarian  neuralgia, 
perhaps  a  ilysiiieiiorrhiea.  If  she  is  a  married  lady,  w^e  may 
find  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  vears  she  has  given 
birth  to  as  many  children,  and  it  may  be  had  one  or  mon,' 
miscai  riages.  l''inally,  should  we  examine  per  vof/in/jm,  we 
should  find  cervical  erosion,  metritis,  or  end(;metritis,  perhaps 
a  lacerated  cervix  or  perinteum,  with  uterine  engorgement 
and  [irolapsus.  Having  arrived  at  the  cause  of  our  patient's 
trouble,  the  treatment  suggests  itself.  At  this  point  I  de- 
sire to  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  audience  for  venturing 
this  opinion,  that,  aside  from  actual  injury  to  the  parts  dur- 
ing childbirth,  recovery  in  these  patients  can  be  attained 
without  instrumental  aid.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a  physi- 
cian, as  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  to  subject  every  lady 
patient  Xo  the  s{)eciilum  and  cotton-holder,  even  though  she 
is  subject  to  uterine  disease. 

Now,  as  to  the  disturbance  so  common  in  young  girls  at 
the  age  of  puberty.  We  find  that  as  the  girl  approaches 
this  period  in  her  life,  instead  of  attaining  a  full,  rounded 
form  and  a  strong,  healthy  [)hysique,  she  begins  to  dwindle, 
becomes  pale,  aniemic,  and  chlorotic,  and  complains  of  head- 
ache, backache,  and  that  indescribable  malaise  so  common  to 
these  cases.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  Wherein  lies  the  cause 
of  all  this  I  In  answering  this  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  admirable  words  of  Dr.  William  W^,  Potter,  who, 
in  his  presidential  address  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

"  I  have  in  mind  just  now  a  large  and  beautiful  school-build- 
ing in  a  populous  city,  in  which  the  administration  department 
is  located  on  tlie  first  tioor  and  the  boys"  school  on  the  second 
floor,  while  the  girls  are  compelled  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
for  their  instruction.  This  plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
with  special  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  health  of  the 
girl  pupils,  and  I  doubt  not  it  is  fulfilling  its  apparent  object 
with  great  exactitude.  In  our  common  schools  tlie  system  is 
even  more  dangerous  in  its  demands  upon  the  stamina  of  the 
girls  than  in  the  private  schools  and  colleges. 

"  The  scholastic  training  of<^irls  is  being  carried  on  with  its 
greatest  vigor  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  physically  least 
suited  to  bear  the  strain.  Just  when  the  ovary  is  beginning  to 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  nerve  force  the  brain,  under  our 
present  system,  is  also  demanding  all  that  an  active  cerebration 
can  produce,  and  oftentimes  even  more.  Now  our  girls  must 
be  taught  mathematics,  the  classics,  English  literature  and  com- 
position, rhetoric,  logic,  belles-lettres,  modern  languages,  music, 
drawing,  painting,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
Butler's  Evidences  of  Christianity .  All  this  and  much  more 
must  be  crowded  into  the  years  between  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen. 
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"  Nature  is  demanding  during  this  very  period  that  the  ova- 
ries establish  a  function  which  shall  properly  fit  the  young 
maiden  for  her  future  spliere  of  wife  and  mother,  that  she  may 
joyously  and  healthfully  obey  the  mandate  to  '  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth.'  How,  let  me  ask,  can  she  fulfill  this  impor- 
tant law  of  her  being  in  any  proper  sense  if  her  reproductive  or- 
gans are  dwarfed,  weakened,  and  diseased  by  artificial  causes 
imposed  upon  her  during  their  development  ?  " 

Knowing  this  to  be  the  great  causative  factor  of  disturb- 
ance in  these  cases,  the  remedy  readily  suggests  itself.  In 
the  way  of  medicine  for  these  patients  I  might  say  that 
often  much  benefit  is  derived  from  Bland's  pill  modified, 
and  Flint's  tonic  chalybeate  tablet. 

I  now  propose  to  speak  briefly  upon  the  third  and 
last  division  of  my  topic — headache  in  young  children,  its 
cause  and  treatment.  Here  we  are  brought  to  notice  still 
another  phase  of  our  subject,  and  we  pass  out  of  the  domain 
of  both  optics  and  gyntecology  and  into  that  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  science.  The  usual  age  at  which  children 
begin  their  school  life  is  between  five  and  six  years.  At 
this  age  the  whole  being,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  in  its 
highest  receptive  state.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  future 
man  or  woman  will  be  very  largely  according  to  impressions 
received  during  their  childhood  ?  How  vivid  still  are  the 
things  we  saw,  did,  and  felt  while  we  were  children  !  As 
these  mental  impressions  are  retained,  so  in  like  manner  do 
we  retain  physical  impressions.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  importance  for  us  to  know  just  what  the 
physical  and  mental  training  of  the  child  is.  This  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  school-house,  because  it  is  here  that  the  child  passes 
from  six  to  eight  hours  of  every  day  and  nine  months  of 
every  year  of  its  life.  For  the  purpose  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  follows,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
the  human  lungs  contain  from  five  to  six  millions  of  air 
vesicles,  that  the  combined  area  of  these  little  chambers 
represents  one  vast  absorbing  surface  equal  to  twenty  square 
feet  of  space,  that  this  is  the  aerating  surface  of  the  blood, 
and  that  all  forms  of  matter,  whether  healthful  or  deleteri- 
ous, solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  are  absorbed  by  this  surface. 
From  these  facts  I  think  we  can  see  the  importance  of 
being  placed  in  a  healthful  medium,  what  sort  of  air  our 
children  are  breathing,  and  what  sort  of  food  they  are  eat- 
ing. We  know  that  every  person  should  have  an  air  space 
equal  to  250  cubic  feet,  and  that  this  air  should  be  changed 
about  eight  times  an  hour.  The  amount  of  fresh  air  re- 
quired in  an  hour  per  capita  is  about  2,000  cubic  feet.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  as  we  know  them  ?  Out  of  a  total  of 
seven  primary-school  departments  examined,  I  have  found 
the  average  number  of  puj)ils  to  a  room  to  be  40,  and  the 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  a  room  to  be 
8,3*72.  I  have  just  stated  that  the  amount  of  air  required 
is  2,000  cubic  feet  an  hour.  For  40  pupils  the  amount  re- 
quired would  be  80,000  cubic  feet.  Or,  in  the  rooms  above 
referred  to,  the  air  should  be  changed  completely  ten  times 
every  hour.  The  only  means  of  ventilation  of  these  rooms 
is  by  means  of  the  doors  and  windows.  If  every  window 
should  be  lowered  six  inches  from  above,  then  the  greatest 
amount  of  air  that  could  be  moved  through  the  room  in 
an  hour,  assuming  the  distance  between  the  floor  and  the 


top  of  the  window  to  be  ten  feet,  would  be  66,960  cubic  feet, 
while  we  notice  that  the  actual  requirements  in  the  case 
are  80,000  cubic  feet.  Now,  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
child  comes  home,  after  its  school  hours  are  finished,  lan- 
guid, with  malaise  and  lieadaclie,  sick.  Do  we  need  to 
suggest  the  remedy  ?  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
school  board,  as  a  rule ;  this  is  made  up  of  the  best  men  in 
the  community.  For  school  puri)oses  the  people  of  Michi- 
"•an  are  ready  and  able  to  build  the  very  best  houses.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  proper  heating  and  ventilation,  the  average  architect  is 
very  deficient.  I  think  you  can  understand  the  reason  of 
this  when  you  remember  that  the  only  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country  to-day  that  makes  any  pretensions  at  the 
systematic  teaching  of  sanitary  engineering  is  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.*  Here  lies  the  fault,  and 
here  the  remedy  should  be  applied. 


REPORT   OF 

A  CASE    OF   DIARUHCEA   IN   A   WOMAN 

ONE   HUNDRED    YEARS   OLD. 

By   JOHN   C.   LEEVER.    M.  D., 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO. 

On  June  7,  1891,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  who  on  the 
25th  of  last  March  celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birthday.  She 
was  suffering  with  a  severe  diarrhoea  of  several  days'  duration. 
The  temperature  was  only  slightly  above  normal ;  the  pulse,  98. 

She  had  been  taking  spice  teas,  which  had  been  her  custom 
in  former  years,  never  having  taken  much  "doctor's  medicine." 

I  prescribed  powders  composed  of  opium,  camphor,  kino, 
and  bismuth. 

June  8th. — Found  the  patient  no  better,  having  passed  a 
restless  night  with  several  movements  of  the  bowels.  Discon- 
tinued the  astringent  powder  and  gave  bismuth  and  salol  sus- 
pended in  mucilage,  with  aromatics. 

9th. — No  improvement.  Added  deodorized  tincture  of  opium, 
and  continued  the  bismuth,  etc. 

10th. — No  improvement,  and  she  went  back  to  her  spice  teas 
for  two  days,  with  still  no  improvement. 

12th. — I  was  again  CHlled  and  ordered  a  cold-water  enema, 
to  which  were  to  be  added  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  opium, 
and  directed  a  continuance  of  the  bismuth  and  salol  i)reparation  ; 
but,  owing  to  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  it  was  not 
attended  to,  but  on  the  following  niglit,  the  bowels  having  been 
so  bad  (moving  every  iew  moments),  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  try  the  enema.  This  was  given  at  bed-time.  After  taking 
the  injection  she  laughed  and  said:  "Well,  that  is  something 
new  under  the  sun."  She  had  a  good  night's  rest,  the  first  since 
the  attack,  with  no  movement  of  the  bowels  and  only  one  on 
the  next  day.  That  night  she  took  another  cold-water  injection 
with  like  results.  Next  morning  she  was  dressed  and  feeling 
quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  being  weak.  Hut  about  nine 
o'clock  they  sent  for  me  in  haste.  I  found  her  vomiting  every 
few  moments.  Gave  her  bismuth  subnitrate  and  copper  arsenite 
with  good  results. 

23il. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  liave  called  on  the  old 
lady  several  times  and  find  her  enjoying  her  usual  good  health. 

*  On  this  point  our  contributor  is  in  error ;  sanitary  engineering  is 
taught  systematically  elsewhere  than  in  the  institution  mentioned. — 
The  Editor. 
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STOMACII-WASHINC    IN    INFANTS. 

This  procoiluro  lias  boon  tlio  suhjoot  of  much  diHciiHsion  dur- 
ing tlio  pii.st  fow  yours,  ami  soonis  to  bo  growinj?  in  favor.  Its 
most  ac'tivo  advocatos  aro  among  those  who  havo  Imd  most  ex- 
norionco  in  its  n.>*o.  It  has  boon  thus  far  most  extensively  em- 
nloyed  in  hospitals,  and  in  many  institutions  lias  already  become 
an  established  metliod  of  treatment.  With  the  appliances  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  with  the  skill  that  comes  from  experience  to 
both  physician  and  nurse,  it  is  a  most  simple  and  effective  meas- 
ure. In  ]>rivate  practice,  with  a  physician  of  less  experience 
and  a  nervous  mother  or  nurse  for  an  assistant^,  it  is  obviously 
less  satisfactory.  It  will  probably  never  become  as  popular  in 
private  practice  as  other  simpler  but  less  effective  measures.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  a  serious  operation, 
to  be  tried  only  as  a  last  resort.  Dr.  Booker,  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  Bulletin^  describes  minutely  his  method,  which  is 
very  simple  and  similar  to  that  of  Epstein.  A  soft  N^laton's 
catheter,  about  No.  9,  is  attached  by  a  short  glass  tube  to  a 
common  rubber  tube  two  feet  long,  with  a  two-ounce  glass 
funnel  fitted  into  the  distal  end.  This  is  all  the  special  ap- 
paratus needed.  A  pitcher  containing  half  a  gallon  of  tepid 
water  is  placed  in  A  convenient  position  for  use.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  advantage  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  equal  parts  of  bicar- 
bonate and  benzoate  of  sodium.  The  child  is  held  in  the 
nurse's  lap  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  head  slightly  bent  for- 
ward and  the  hands  confined  by  the  nurse's  left  arm  passed 
across  the  chest.  The  child  should  be  protected  by  a  rubber 
sheet.  The  tube  is  moistened  with  water,  inserted  into  the 
mouth,  passed  back  to  the  pharynx,  and  directed  downward 
through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  Gagging  or  even 
vomiting  may  occur,  especially  if  the  tube  is  delayed  in  the 
oesophagus  or  pharynx.  This  usually  ceases  when  the  tube 
reaches  the  stomach.  If  it  continues,  the  tube  should  be  drawn 
up  a  little  and  carried  to  one  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  depress  the  tongue,  a  procedure  which  is  apt  to 
provoke  vomiting. 

When  the  tube  is  in  position  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  funnel  held  just  above  the  level  of  the  child's 
head.  By  lowering  the  funnel  before  the  water  has  fully  flowed 
out  of  the  tube  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  readily  drawn 
out  by  siphon  action.  The  tube  is  then  raised  and  the  funnel 
again  filled,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  water  flows 
away  clear.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  tube's  entering  the 
larynx  or  pei-forating  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  tube  is  employed  for  three  purposes  :  1.  In  the 
study  of  physiological  digestion.     2.  In  the  study  of  changes 


taking    place    in    iliMordcrcd    digcKlion.      ft.    As   a    therapeutic 
mitisure. 

Troit/ky  has  recently  reported  a  large  number  of  casoH  HUtiH- 
faelorily  treated  by  Htomach- washing.  The  best  resnltH  were 
obtained  in  simple  gastric  dyHpepsiuH  without  fever.  In  chronic 
diarrlxua  or  gastric  disorderH  it  m  often  of  value,  but  must  be 
accompaiiii'd  by  tlie  use  of  medicinal  irieaHures. 


M/XOIi  PA  RA  OR  A  J' US. 

MORTAI-ITY    IN   NKW    YORK    STATK   IN   JUNK,  18fll. 

TiiK  Monthly  Ihdletin  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Jlealth  for 
June,  1801,  shows  a  total  mortality  of  9,821,  or  810  deaths  per 
diem  ;  of  these,  8,035  deaths  only  are  registered  under  classified 
causes,  while  1,280,  or  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total,  have 
been  allowed  to  sli|)  in  as  "  unclassified,"  whereas  the  average  of 
undassilied  deaths  in  June  for  the  past  six  years  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 97H.  This  excessive  mortality  from  virtually  nondescript 
causes  may,  in  part,  have  its  cause  in  the  persistent  lethal  influ- 
ence of  influenza,  which  is  not  tabulated  among  the  causes  of 
death,  although  the  writer  of  the  report  intimates  that  not  fewer 
than  500  deaths  from  it  are  comjjrised  under  the  acute  respira- 
tory and  nervous  groups,  both  of  which  show  an  excefcs  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  June  in  the  past  six  years.  The  ad- 
mission of  a  large  proportion  of  una«signed  causes  of  mortality 
is  unfortunate,  since  it  vitiates  comparisons  looking  both  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  should  be  guarded  against  as  fully  as 
possible,  although  we  are  aware  that  it  can  not  be  perfectly 
done  in  bulletins  that  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  specific 
causes  and  grouped  causes,  or  classes.  In  the  case  of  the  bul- 
letin under  consideration  there  are  only  twenty  named  causes. 
If  the  suggestion  of  the  bulletin  is  correct,  that  "it  is  probable 
that  500  deaths  were  due  to  influenza,"  then  this  disease  .still 
must  occupy  a  high  morbific  position,  for  consumption,  with 
1,098  deaths,  is  the  only  separately  named  cause  of  death  that 
exceeds  that  number,  although  six  other  grouped  classes,  nota- 
hly  that  of  the  nervous  system,  yield  a  heavier  total;  or,  pro- 
portionally stated,  the  influenza  mortality  was  between  five  and 
six  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  If  this  is  true  it 
reveals  a  persistence  on  the  part  of  epidemic  influenza  of  which 
many  will  be  surprised  to  learn.  The  mortality  for  the  State 
was  not  high,  being  only  a  little  over  20  in  a  thousand  per 
annum.  There  was  apparently  a  large  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tality from  diarrhoeal  causes  as  compared  with  that  in  June, 
1890,  and  in  previous  years. 


A   FATTY   TUMOR  OF   THE   SPINAL  CANAL. 

In  the  Gazette  medicale  de  Paris  for  July  4th  M.  Mayet  has 
reported,  as  occurring  in  the  service  of  M.  Polaillon,  h6pital  de 
la  Pitie,  a  lipoma  of  peculiar  origin  and  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient was  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  good  family  and 
person.ll  history,  with  the  exception  of  a  diphtheritic  angina 
several  years  before.  She  had  only  observed  the  tumor  for 
about  three  years.  It  was  situated  beneath  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  upon  the  right  side,  and  was 
ovoid  in  shape,  movable,  very  slightly  painful,  and  of  a  consist- 
ence such  as  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  an  hypertrophied  lym- 
phatic gland.  '  There  was  a  history  of  weakness  in  the  right 
arm,  and  for  about  six  months  before  the  operation  a  dull  pain 
had  existed  in  the  right  shoulder  and  arm,  impairing  the  latter's 
usefulness.  M.  Polaillon  found,  upon  operating,  that  the  tumor, 
which  had  at  first  seemed  superficial,  extended  deep  toward  the 
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spinal  column.  On  dissecting  the  tumor  out,  it  was  seen  that  it 
had  taken  origin  inside  of  the  interarticular  foramen.  The  tu- 
mor being  removed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  nerve  symp- 
toms were  not  much  relieved,  thus  indicating  that  they  were 
due  to  pressure  within  the  spinal  canal.  The  principal  points 
of  interest  in  the  case  are  its  origin  within  the  canal ;  its  symp- 
toms, local  or  affecting  the  superior  extremities  chiefly ;  and  the 
possibility  of  mistaking  more  serious  growths  for  simple  cer- 
vical adenitis. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS   OF   THE    FACE   TREATED   BY 
CHIMIE." 


^LECTRO- 


M.  Darier  and  M.  Gautier  report,  in  the  Annates  de  derma- 
tologie  et  de  syphiligrajjhie,  a  very  interesting  case  of  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  face,  involving  the  whole  of  the  right  side  and  ex- 
tending to  the  very  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid,  in  which,  after 
other  methods  had  failed,  simple  electrolysis  having  been  per- 
sistently tried,  a  cure  was  rapidly  effected  by  the  so-called  elec- 
tro-chemical treatment,  of  which  Dr.  Gautier  is  the  originator. 
The  method  employed  in  the  present  case  was  by  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  into  the  diseased  tissue  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  by  the  insertion  of  platinum 
needle  electrodes,  through  which  was  passed  a  current  of  50 
milliamperes  for  twenty  minutes.  Three  stances  at  intervals  of 
eight  days  and  one  sixty  days  later  accomplished  a  perfect  cure. 
The  administration  of  chloroform  was  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment, and,  although  the  patient  was  in  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  no  deleterious  results  were  noticed.  The  case  was 
observed  throughout  by  Fournier  and  M^rijot  and  the  patient 
was  presented  to  the  Soci^te  fran^aise  de  dermatologie  et  de 
syphiligraphie  to  verify  the  cure. 


THE   TETANIFEROUS  MAN. 

M.  Vernetiil  applied  this  term,  in  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire 
de  medeeine  et  de  chirurgie  for  February  14th,  to  the  person 
who  can  convey  the  virus  of  tetanus  to  another,  although  not 
himself  affected  by  it.  He  believes  that  a  human  being  may, 
for  the  time  being,  have  in  his  saliva  the  germs  of  tetanus,  so 
that  if  he  bites  another,  it  will  be  capable  of  inoculating  the 
bitten  person.  A  surgeon  or  veterinarian,  he  holds,  may  con- 
vey about  with  him  the  tetanic  bacilli  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  almost  any  person  having  an  abraded 
surface  or  wound  with  whom  he  may  come  into  contact.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  he  is  a  danger  to  himself — safe  enough  so  long  as 
no  channel  of  inoculation  exists,  but  very  menacing  so  soon  as 
he  receives  a  wound.  Verneuil  suggests  that  the  existence  of 
tetaniferous  human  beings  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  fetio- 
logical  factors  in  the  so-called  "  unexplained  cases  "  of  sporadic 
tetanus. 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  HEART  IN   DIPHTHERIA. 

An  editorial  article  on  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart  in 
Diphtheria,  published  in  our  issue  for  July  4th,  was  founded  on 
a  contribution  to  the  Archm  fur  pathologische  Anatomle  and 
Physiologie  und  fur  klinische  Medicin  that  we  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  "  Schlem."  A  correspondent  kindly  informs  us  that 
the  author  was  Dr.  George  C.  Schlemm,  a  native  and  resident 
practitioner  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  who  investigated  a  very 
fatal  epidemic  in  Gottingen. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 

An  exhibit  from  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
been  sent  abroad  on  the  steamship  Teutonic  to  the  International 


Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  to  be  held  in  London. 
Seven  albums  of  photographs  have  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  graphic  outline  of  the  sanitary  undertakings  of 
the  board.  These  include  views  of  the  different  styles  of  T)lumb- 
ing,  drainage,  sewerage,  water-supply,  and  tenement-house  su- 
pervision. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  4,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


Week  ending  July  28. 

Week  endl 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

0 

0 

0 

30 

8 

39 

104 

21 

99 

1 

1 

1 

150 

18 

121 

63 

23 

75 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 
1 
8 

25 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


The  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee will  hold  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Chattanooga  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Ga.  The  preliminary  pro- 
gramme includes  the  following  papers :  Ovariotomy,  its  Use  and  Abuse, 
by  the  president ;  The  Physiological  Functions  of  the  Nose,  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Thrasher,  of  Cincinnati ;  Typhoid  Fever  complicated  with  Preg- 
nancy— a  Case,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boyd,  of  Scottsboro,  Ala. ;  The  Cure  of 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. » 
Intubation  and  Tracheotomy,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  I.  Cullen,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Oxygen  Gas  and  Creasoted  Oil  in  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis,  with  the 
Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Lynch,  of  Sanford,  Fla. ;  An  entirely 
New  and  Successful  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoja  and  its  Sequences,  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Broome,  of  St.  Louis  ;  The  Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Thera- 
peutics, by  Dr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of  Chattanooga ;  Angina  Pectoris,  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Townes,  of  Chattanooga ;  Report  of  a  Case  of  Neuromimetic 
Trouble,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Kerr,  of  Chattanooga ;  Report  of  a  Case  of  Epi- 
lepsy cured  by  Operations  on  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  H.  Crumley  and  Dr.  Frank 
Trester  Smith,  of  Chattanooga ;  Evolution  from  a  Scientific  Standpoiut, 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart  of  Attalla,  Ala. 

An  Army  Medical  Board. — Surgeon-General  Sutherland  gives  no- 
tice that  a  board  will  be  in  session  in  New  York  during  October,  1891, 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  Persons  desiring 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the  board  will  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War  before  September  15,  1891,  for  the  neces- 
sary invitation,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  place  and  State 
of  permanent  residence,  the  fact  of  American  citizenship,  the  name  of 
the  medical  college  from  whence  tliey  were  graduated,  and  a  record  of 
service  in  hospital,  if  any,  from  the  authorities  thereof.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  certificates  based  on  personal  knowl- 
edge, from  at  least  two  physicians  of  repute,  as  to  professional  stand- 
ing, character,  and  moral  habits.  The  candidate  must  be  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  from  a  regu- 
lar medical  college,  as  evidence  of  which  his  diploma  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board.  Further  information  regarding  the  examinations 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Barker  Anatomical  Prize. — This  prize  has  recently  been  award- 
ed to  a  lady  student,  Miss  Helen  Harper,  of  the  Dublin  school.  There 
were  three  other  contestants  for  the  award,  all  men,  but  the  young 
woman's  work  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best.  Her  subject  was  the  axil- 
lary and  costal  region,  accompanied  by  a  fine  dissection  prepared,  col- 
ored, and  mounted  in  a  most  artistic  and  intelligent  manner. 
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OJiIT(rARIES.-REP()Rrs   OS    THE  PROGRESS   OF  MEDICINE. 


fN.  Y.  Mki.,  Joub., 


A  Maternity  Hoipital  in  Alaika.  —  It  it  iinnouiu-cil  (hut  a  miitctiiitv 
lios|ii(ul  is  III  III'  i-stiililisliril  ill  Sitka,  It  I'liml  liuviii^  lii<rti  .Mtiirti'ii  riirllic 
piirpoMi',  liiifii'lv  liy  tln<  cn'itils  of  Dr.  Tliwjiij;,  of  (Ih>  MiHMiiiii  lloriiiilal. 
'l'lu<  lU'rossily  of  hiii>Ii  an  iiistitiitioii  is  saiil  to  lie  |iri'iiilai'lv  pit-Ksiii;:  in 
Alaska,  owin-^  to  tlir  rinlc  i-nstoins  rrlatin^  In  Ivin^-in  womrn. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. —  It  is  annoiiiiifil  tliat  Dr.  II  K. 
Mill. nil,  of  Ni'w  ^ork,  iiiid  Dr.  ( 'ortonioris,  of  Atlicnn,  liavr  liri-ii 
cloi'tril  forri'sponilinj;  nirnilicr.-. 

The  Alvarenga  Priie  for  INDl,  of  tho  C'dIU-^o  uf  I'liysiiianx  of 
riiiladoipliia,  liiis  l>«'i>ii  awunlcil  to  Dr.  L.  Duiic-an  Hiilkley,  uf  Now  York, 

for  liis  fs.-iiiy  nil  Sxpliiiis  liisoiitiiiiii. 

The  Death  of  Sir  Prescott  0.  Hewett,  an  cx-pivsiilcnt  uf  tlic  Koyal 
Cullogi' of  Sur>;eons,  oiTurr«'il  on  .liiiio  liUli,  at  tlu'  a^i"  of  Heveiitv-ei(;lit 
vcars,  uftt-r  a  luiif-i-onturv  of  most  sui'i-csHful  .surgical  career. 

Army  Intelligence, — Ojfit'inl  I/mt  of  VhaugeK  hi  (he  Slafioii«  and 
l)ntie»   of   Offirir!!  nrrrinff  in    the    Mei/irn/   Drpnrlnifni,    United  Slulfii 
A  mil/,  from  Jiili/  Jt>  lo  Aui/imt  /,  ISDl : 
Mi'NN,  CiKTis  K.,  Major  and  Sur;;oon,  is  f^ranted   leave  of  absence  for 

twenty  days,  to  coininence  on  or  aliout  August  5,  1891. 
rowKi,!.,  JrNifs    L.,  Captain  and  Assistant   Surgeon,  granted  leave  of 

absence  for  twu  months  nn  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with 

authority  for  his  admission  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital, 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  361. — Our  information  is  that  the  law  goes  into  effect  on  Se|i- 
tember  1st.     The  place  of  registration  is  the  County  Clerk'.-)  office. 

No.  SG2. — By  imjiregnating  absorbent  cotton  with  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  in  alcoiiol,  distilled  water,  glycerin,  and  fuchsinc. 


(LUitiuirics. 


RICHARD   LEA   MacDONNELL. 

K.vuELY  bas  the  profession  of  Canada  .suffered  a  more  serious 
loss  than  by  the  deatli  of  Dr.  MacDonnell,  of  McGill  University, 
which  took  place  in  Montreal  on  the  31st  ult.  In  him  were  pos- 
sibilities of  which  the  past  had  given  full  earnest,  and  the  deep- 
est sadness  is  in  the  thought  of  a  life  of  so  much  promise  thus  pre- 
maturely removed.  Although  only  thirty-five  years  old,  he  had 
reached  a  position  which  gave  scope  to  abilities  of  fir.st-class  order 
and  afforded  opportunities  of  impressing  upon  a  large  class  of  stu- 
dents those  qualities  of  mind  so  essential  in  the  teacher,  so 
priceless  to  the  tauglit — honesty,  system,  and  painstaking  care. 

Upon  the  deatii  of  Dr.  Palmer  Howard,  three  years  ago,  Dr. 
MacDonnell  followed  Dr.  George  Ross  in  the  chair  of  clinical 
medicine,  a  position  which  his  father  had  occupied  in  1845. 
He  had  previously  been  elected  on  the  staff"  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital.  The  pages  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Journal 
for  the  past  twelve  years  attest  the  diligence  with  which  he 
worked  at  his  profession.  Of  late  he  has  been  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  our  columns,  and  only  three  weeks  ago  we  published 
an  admirable  lecture  of  his — probably  his  last  communication. 

Four  years  ago  Dr.  MacDonnell  had  a  .severe  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  was  thought  possibly  to  be 
tuberculous,  but  after  a  winter  abroad  he  returned  in  excellent 
health.  During  the  past  session  of  tlie  school  he  was  vigorous 
and  well,  and  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  literary  work. 
Two  months  ago  he  began  to  fail  in  health,  and  went  earlier 
than  usual  to  his  summer  residence  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  pulmonary  symptoms  developed  with  great  rapidity,  and  he 
died  a  few  days  after  his  removal  to  Montreal. 

Very  few  men  have  entered  upon  the  race  with  greater  ad- 
vantages than  Dr.  MacDonnell  did.      To  a  fine  physique  and 


proMcnce.  and  a  clmnn  of  manner  which  Im  mo  often  coiitiiiuud  in 
tluM  country  in  the  second  gcnenitioii  of  IriMhmen  of  tiie  Mrah- 
niiii  clas.s — to  use  nn  expreH«ion  of  Oliver  Wendell  lIolmoH's — 
there  were  added  those  mental  ffifts  wliich  alone  assure  HU(u;eHH 
— industry  and  perHeveranco.  Very  unrly  in  his  careor  circuin- 
stances  in  coMiiection  with  the  uc<'ideiital  death  of  his  father 
altered  his  siirroiinding.s  and  threw  upon  him  responsibilities 
that  were  faithfully  and  courageously  met,  and  that  gave  an  iin- 
mistakable  stamp  to  n  character  naturally  retined  and  noble. 
Success  canie,  cares  lightened,  and,  with  domestic,  social,  ami 
profusKionul  relations  of  the  happiest  posHible  kind,  the  future 
(^ould  not  have  looked  brighter,  but — en  hat  nieht  »ollen  itein, 
and  a  devoted  wife,  an  aged  mother,  and  a  loving  sister,  with 
colleagues,  students,  and  friends,  mourn  his  untimely  union  with 
"  Tlic  iniieritors  of  unfulfilled  renown." 


iicport.s  on  the  ^Uogrcss  of  HUbidnt. 


GYNECOLOGY. 

By  ANDREW  F.  CURRIER,  M.  D. 

Metrorrhagia  and  its  Treatment. — Terrillon  {Jour,  de  mid.,  Dec. 

28,  1890)  says  that  abnormal  loss  of  blood  from  the  uterus  is  usually 
an  indication  of  lesions  of  the  genital  organs,  and  is  often  a  menace  to 
life.  Four  principal  types  may  be  distinguished :  one  in  which  the 
menstrual  How  is  abundant  and  prolonged,  another  in  which  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  flow  with  cessation  only  at  irregular  intervals, 
another  in  which  the  flow  is  at  long  intervals  but  very  profuse,  and 
another  in  which  these  types  may  be  more  or  less  combined.  The 
haemorrhage  may  be  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  clots,  which  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  severe  uterine  colic.  The  anaemia  in  these  cases  is  a 
pronounced  symptom  and  presents  varying  degrees  of  pallor;  there 
may  also  be  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  general  weakness. 
Death  rarely  occurs  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  such  haemorrhages, 
post-partum  haemorrhages  being  excepted,  but  it  may  result  as  an  in- 
direct consequence.  The  symptom  calls  for  a  careful  examination  of 
the  pelvic  organs.  Salpingitis,  especially  if  of  gonorrboeal  origin,  may 
be  accompanied  by  persistent  haemorrhage.  It  may  cease  with  atrophy 
of  the  ovaries.  Haemorrhage  from  the  uterus  frequently  occurs  after 
operations  upon  the  genital  organs,  sometimes  after  amputation  of  the 
breast.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  haemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  whenever  it  is  subjected  to  any  particular  irritation  or  under- 
goes any  pathological  enlargement.  The  first  symptom  with  interstitial 
myomata  is  haemorrhage,  especially  in  the  intermenstrual  period,  this 
being  most  marked  if  the  tumor  becomes  submucous  and  forms  a  poly- 
pus. Sarcomata  and  epitheliomata  are  always  announced  by  haemor- 
rhage. Bleeding  from  inflammations  of  the  womb  and  in  connection 
with  abortion  are  a  matter  of  common  experience.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  uterine  hajraorrhage  is  not  always  easy.  Prior  to  the  age 
of  thirty  the  cause  is  seldom  uterine  myoma  or  epithelioma  ;  it  is  very 
often  abortion,  salpingitis,  or  metritis.  Between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty-five  the  causes  may  be  myoma,  epithelioma,  sarcoma,  polypi,  me- 
tritis, abortion,  or  salpingitis.  With  myoma  or  salpingitis  the  blood 
is  clear  and  unmixed.  W'ith  epithelioma  and  degenerating  myoma  the 
blood  is  often  mixed  with  pus,  and  in  the  intervals  there  may  be  a  dis- 
charge of  watery  or  grumous  fluid.  After  the  menopause  a  flow  of 
blood  is  usually  suggestive  of  sarcoma  or  epithelioma,  though  it  may  be 
due  to  the  development  of  an  ovarian  tumor  or  to  the  degeneration  of 
a  myoma. 

The  treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhage  may  include  intravaginal, 
extravaginal,  and  direct  or  uterine  means,  and  the  latter  are  most  fre- 
quently required.  The  method  of  treatment  most  commonly  employed 
consists  in  the  intra-uterine  injection  of  hot  water,  and  its  effect  is 
speedy  and  satisfactory.  The  patient  should  receive  the  injection  in 
the  dorsal  posture  with  a  bed  pan  under  her.     If  this  method  fails,  a 
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tampon  should  be  used  of  aseptic  absorbent  cotton  or  iodoform  gauze, 
the  vagina  having  been  properly  disinfected  with  a  carbolized  or  bichlo- 
ride-ofmercury  solution.  Externally  one  may  use  ice  upon  the  abdo- 
men or  the  vulva,  sinapisms,  and  ligatures  around  tlie  extremities.  For 
internal  remedies  one  may  use  opiates  to  paralyze  the  uterine  musc'e, 
or  ergot  to  contract  it,  and  experience  in  such  matters  is  the  best 
teacher. 

Thure-Brandt's  Method  of  Massage. — Landau  (.lour,  de  mid., 
March  29,  1891)  says  that  this  method  possesses  great  advantage.s, 
even  when  considered  only  as  a  means  of  exploration.  It  has  also 
enabled  the  author  to  relieve  a  certain  number  of  pathological  condi- 
tions which  are  worthy  of  record.  When  one  has  learned  to  palpate 
correctly,  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  uterus  contracts  to  the 
normal  condition,  one  may  conclude,  by  consideration  of  the  degree  of 
the  contractions,  whether  a  condition  under  consideration  is  a  myoma 
or  a  metritic  process.  In  the  first  case  the  uterus  will  contract  irregu- 
larly, in  the  second  not  at  all.  Certain  pathological  products  undergo  a 
remarkable  change  under  this  treatment.  Malpositions  of  the  womb 
are  frequently  rectified.  In  some  cases  a  sac  with  distended  walls  may 
be  felt  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  uterus,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
treatment  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  walls  will  show  that  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  has  diminished.  Subsequently  the  sac  may  refill  and 
that  fact  may  be  appreciated.  Thiire-Brandt's  method  enables  one  to 
diagnosticate  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  is  not  feasible  by  other 
methods.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the 
old  method  of  examination  by  bimanual  touch  has  retarded  our  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  female  genital 
organs. 

Electricity  in  Gynaecology. — Nagel  {Jour,  de  med..,  Feb.  15,  1891) 
has  written  an  article  that  -will  have  a  tendency  to  calm  the  en- 
thusiasm of  certain  specialists  who  have  recently  expressed  themselves 
with  great  positiveness  concerning  the  results  of  electrotherapy  in 
gynaecology.  The  author  objects  to  the  pretension  of  rigorous  dosage 
in  the  use  of  electricity.  Statements  of  such  a  character  seem  to  him 
based  upon  the  imagination.  He  thinks  that  electricity  is  indicated 
and  may  give  good  results  in  pelvic  peritonitis,  on  account  of  the  con- 
gestive effects  of  the  current,  which  favor  absorption  of  exudates.  Of 
thirty-two  cases  treated  by  him,  there  was  failure  to  produce  good  effect 
in  a  certain  portion,  but  in  most  of  them  there  was  decided  improve- 
ment, especially  in  producing  relief  from  pain.  He  disapproves  of  the 
intra-uterine  use  of  galvanism  for  stenosis  of  the  cervix.  In  a  series  of 
cases  in  which  dysmenorrhcea  proceeded  from  this  cause  simple  dilata- 
tion produced  the  desired  relief,  and  in  three  cases  sterility  was  over- 
come. The  most  important  indication  for  intra-uterine  galvanization  is 
uterine  myoma,  though  the  author  does  not  think  that  the  clinical  his- 
tories published  by  Apostoli  prove  its  supreme  efficacy.  In  most  of  the 
cases  treated  by  him  there  was  diminution  of  haemorrhage,  but  in  no 
case  was  there  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  myomatous  uterus. 

The  Treatment  of  Vaginismus  with  Galvanism. — Lomer  {Jour,  de 
med.,  March  29,  1891)  reports  two  cases  of  vaginismus  in  married 
women,  whose  ages  were  twenty-two  and  twenty-seven,  in  which  the 
galvanic  current  was  used  successfully.  The  negative  electrode,  con- 
sisting of  a  rectangular  plate  seven  by  fifteen  centimetres  in  size,  was 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  positive,  a  rounded  cylinder  five 
centimetres  in  diameter,  was  applied  upon  the  perina»um  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  vagina.  The  current  was  first  applied  every  two  days, 
then  every  day,  and  then  every  week,  each  seance  lasting  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  current  used  was  of  weak  intensity,  and  after  a 
few  applications  the  spasms  of  the  vulvar  sphincter  gradually  became 
less  violent.  Then  the  vaginal  entrance  became  less  and  less  sensitive, 
until  at  length  sexual  intercourse  became  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  In  both  cases  the  vaginismus  was  complicated  with  dysmenor- 
rhcea, and  the  latter  symptom  was  also  relieved  by  the  electricity.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment  the  current  could  be  tolerated  in  greater 
strength  than  subsequently,  when  the  vaginismus  had  been  relieved. 
The  conclusion  from  this  fact  is  that  convulsive  affections  of  this  char- 
acter are  complicated  with  diminution  of  galvanic  excitability. 

Changes  of  the  Ovaries  in  connection  with  Fibromyoma  of  the 
Uterus. — Popon  {Gaz.  mid.,  March  21,  1891)  gives  the  foUcwing  con- 
clusions : 


1.  In  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus  the  ovaries  are  almost  always  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  extensive  changes,  including  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea,  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  the  follicles. 

2.  Changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue  are  most  frequently  observed, 
being  always  manifested  by  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  with 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  ovary. 

3.  This  interstitial  process  appears  to  extend  uniformly  along  the 
length  of  the  entire  cortical  layer,  or  it  may  involve  only  small  portions 
of  the  organ.  It  may  involve  only  vessels  and  nerves  at  the  periphery, 
and  appear  as  a  thickening  of  the  vascular  walls  with  obliteration  of 
the  lumen  of  the  vessels,  together  with  thickening  of  the  perineurium 
and  atrophy  of  the  neive  fibers. 

4.  The  follicles  participate  in  this  process  in  two  different  ways : 
either  they  present  an  exaggerated  development,  each  ovary  showing 
cystic  degeneration,  representing  the  Graafian  follicles  in  different 
stages  of  their  development,  or  the  follicles  are  destroyed,  having 
undergone  an  atresia  which  involves  the  primary  and  the  Graafian 
follicles. 

5.  The  same  process  of  atresia  occurs  also  in  cases  of  cystic  degen- 
eration with  the  formation  of  small  cysts,  the  result  of  the  atresia 
being  to  cause  the  appearance  of  bodies  of  different  dimensions  (cor- 
pora albicantia)  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  distended  follicles. 

6.  This  obliteration  of  follicles  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  termination  of  affections  of  the  ovary  (follicular  oophoritis). 
The  principal  character  of  the  corpora  albicantia  which  result  from  the 
hyperplastic  Graafian  follicles  is  the  absence  of  vitelline  cells.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  accumulations  of  pigment  are  found  at  their  pe- 
riphery or  their  center,  resulting  from  haemorrhage  which  has  preceded 
in  the  cavity  of  the  follicle. 

7.  The  medullary  substance  of  some  ovaries  is  characterized  by 
excessive  vascularity. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Salpingo-oophoritis. — Michon  (Jour,  de  mid.,  Dec. 
28,  1890)  says  tlmt  in  ordinary  cases  the  diagnosis  of  salpingo-oopho- 
ritis is  not  difficult.  Palpation  shows  the  characteristic  dilatation  of 
the  tubes  and  their  relations  with  the  corresponding  angle  of  the 
uterus.  The  history  and  the  course  of  the  disease  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  bimanual  examination.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determme  the  nature  of  the  tumor  in  the  true 
pelvis.  One  may  find  a  pathological  swelling  of  this  character  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  or  fixed  by  numerous  adhesions  in 
the  fold  of  Douglas,  and  then  the  diagnosis  would  be  uncertain  be- 
tween a  tubal  tumor  and  an  intraligamentous  cyst.  There  may  be 
dilatation  of  the  external  portion  of  the  tube  without  change  in  its  in- 
ternal poition,  and  if  there  are  no  adhesions  the  tumor  may  be  circum- 
scribed and  elastic.  Such  a  tumor  may  be  ovarian  and  it  is  desirable 
to  possess  some  sign  by  which  such  a  condition  can  be  distinguished 
from  salpingo-oophoritis.  Lebedefi"  has  observed  in  cases  of  the  latter 
variety  that  the  volume  was  variable  according  to  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. The  menstrual  period  seems  to  have  an  important  bearing  with 
respect  to  their  size,  the  volume  increasing  at  the  beginning  of  men- 
struation, and  diminishing  when  the  period  is  over.  Frequently  this 
change  in  the  size  is  limited  to  one  side,  the  side  which  is  not  diseased 
showing  no  change  in  volume ;  or  the  tumor  on  the  diseased  side  may 
be  unchanging  while  the  tube  on  the  other  side  swells  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  menstrual  discharge.  These  changes  are  due,  of  course,  to 
an  afilux  of  blood  during  menstruation  in  the  ovarian  follicle  and  in 
the  tube.  Schroder  has  observed  swelling  of  the  tubal  mucous  mem- 
brane during  menstruation.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  period  there 
is  desquamation  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  This 
sign  of  the  change  in  volume  of  the  tubal  swelling  proposed  l)y  Lebe- 
deff  is  considered  by  the  author  an  important  contribution  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  such  conditions. 

Vaginal  Hysterectomy  in  the  Treatment  of  Suppurations  of  the 
Pelvis. — Segond  (Anales  de  obst.,  c/inerop.  y  ped.,  March,  1891)  gives 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  For  all  who  accept  this  method  of  operation  the  indications  are 
the  same  as  for  abdominal  section  with  bilateral  removal  of  the  annexa. 
The  bilateral  character  must  be  insisted  upon,  for  a  healthy  ovary 
should  not  be  removed  by  vaginal  section. 

2.  As  to  the  details  of  the  operation,  the  author  would  follow  step 
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hv  Ntcp  tilt'  ilin-ctioiiH  j;iv»>ii  l)v  IVim,  cHpcciiilly  iiHiiij;  the  lai-«('  roirrps 
whii'li  roiiii  linH  I'ct'oiiiini-iKlcil.  Tlic  piilicnl  hIiouIiI  Ii»«  |)1iu'im1  in  tlu" 
left  latiM'ul  poslui'c,  l)Ut  tlic  iloisiil  iiiiiy  lie  iiscil  il  llic  iilriii.-^  i-  not 
roiulily  luw-oHsihlc. 

8.  As  to  tlio  steps  (if  tli<>  operation,  tlu*  neck  of  tlii>  uterus  is  (o  l)i> 
Hepunitoii  from  its  vaKinul  uttachiniMitH  two  to  four  cvntiniclt'fs  fniiu 
the  OS,  tlioii  (iivided  on  eitlier  side  from  its  nttacliments  HulllcicMt  to 
nllow  its  rend.v  descent.  If  tlie  uteruB  is  fixed  in  tlu>  nddst  of  lar^e 
deposits  of  pus,  it  should  lie  removed  without  opening;  the  |)eritoiiieuiii. 
The  ahseesses  may  then  he  evacuated  tiirou^h  the  <ipenin^  wliii'h  has 
iH'en  made.  If  there  are  lu)  eircumuterine  alscesses,  liie  uterus  having 
heen  renuivetl,  the  ahsresscs  wliicli  exist  may  he  opeiu'd  with  the  fiu'^er 
without  lireakin;;  up  the  existing  adhesions  or  extirpating  the  aiinexii. 
In  cases  in  which  the  uterus  and  annexa  descend  easily  their  n'lnoval 
will  not  lie  dillicult.  This  ntethoil  is  su]ieri()r  to  alxlomimd  seel  ion, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  resulting  alidominal  scar,  the  progn<isis  of  the 
ofieration  is  liefter,  and  the  cure  is  more  dcliuite,  more  nidical.  iiiid 
more  cumplcte. 

Drainage  of  the  Abdominal  Cavity  after  Laparotomy. — .danger 
(Crdniiii  mid.,  Jan.  '20,  1K91)  believes  theoretically  in  the  complete 
closure  of  the  abdominal  wound  after  section,  but  says  that  drainage  is 
often  a  necessity.  One  may  drain  with  glass  tubes,  by  intra-alxioniiiial 
tampon,  or  by  means  of  n  tube  containing  absorbent  material.  Siinger 
prefers  the  last  method,  but  sometimes  uses  the  second.  Drainage  may 
be  used  for  three  or  four  days,  and  cases  .vhich  recjuire  such  treatment 
usually  follow  a  very  satisfactory  course.  The  intra-abdominal  gau/.e 
tampon  has  the  same  inconveniences  as  simple  capillary  di'ainage,  for 
the  gauz<'  becomes  saturated  and  the  exudate  within  the  abdomen  does 
not  ttnd  a  ready  exit.  If  there  is  fear  of  hicmorrhage  from  accident  to 
the  ligatures,  esjiecially  in  cases  in  which  there  have  been  severe  intra- 
ligamentous and  retroperitoneal  lesions,  combined  drainage  should  be 
used — that  is,  with  a  tube  surrounded  by  gauze.  The  indications  for 
the  use  of  the  intra-abdominal  tampon  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Circumscribed  foci  of  decomposing  blood,  or  blood  which  is 
liable  to  decompose,  and  foci  of  secretions  the  evil  effects  of  which, 
both  locally  and  generally,  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

2.  The  possibility  of  a  secondary  accumulation  of  secretions  which, 
after  decomposition  and  absorption,  may  effect  septic  intoxication. 

3.  The  existence  of  danger  of  rupture  of  injured  organs  and  leakage 
of  their  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  refers  especially  to 
the  bowels  and  bladder. 

4.  The  presence  of  extensive  bleeding  surfaces  from  which  there 
may  be  considerable  exudation. 

These  indications  are  applicable  in  salpiugo-oophorectomy  for  pyo- 
salpinx,  ovarian  abscess,  exudative  pelvic  peritonitis,  intraperitoneal 
haematocele,  inoperable  uterine  tumors,  chronic  peritonitis,  injury  to 
and  loss  of  substance  of  the  pelvic  peritonaeum,  certain  ectopic  preg- 
nancies, and  intraligamentous  hiematomata. 

A  Simplified  Treatment  of  the  Pedicle  in  Abdominal  Hysterectomy. 
— D6\^r\s  {Jonr.de  mid.,  April  26,  1891)  expresses  a  decided  preference 
for  the  extraperitoneal  treatment  of  the  pedicle  after  hysterectomy. 
He  believes  that  this  method  may  be  so  carried  out  as  to  avoid  the 
tedious  treatment  which  has  been  common  with  large  and  fleshy 
pedicles,  and  which  involves  prolonged  suppuration  and  sloughing, 
painful  traction,  etc.  The  modifications  that  he  proposes  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  trimming  of  the  pedicle  so  that  only  a  small  cone  shall  be 
left,  which  will  descend  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  will  not  make 
severe  traction  necessary. 

2.  Cauterization  of  this  pedicle  with  the  red-hot  iron. 

3.  Suture  of  the  edges  of  the  pedicle  to  the  abdominal  wound  and 
relieving  tension  by  means  of  pins  transfixing  the  pedicle  and  resting 
upon  the  abdomen. 

4.  Removal  of  the  pins  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  cutting  away 
dead  portions  of  the  stump  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  descend  into 
the  abdomen. 

5.  Cutting  the  elastic  ligature  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  on  the 
twelfth  day,  and  removing  it  by  means  of  a  string  tied  around  it  at  the 
time  of  the  operation. 


V>.  Kemoviiig  all  sloughing  ti.ssue  and  passing  a  Huflicienl  nutnber  of 
sutures  til  close  (he  bottom  ol  the  wound. 

7.  Only  a  small  (|uantity  of  antiseptic  powdera  need  be  used,  as  the 
stump  will  remain  (piitv  <lry  after  cauteri/niion.  Ninr  cmsi-h  have  biwii 
tieated  sueceHsfidlv  in  this  miiniu-r. 


HI  i  s  f  c  1 1  a  11  n  . 


The  Successful  Transplantation  of  Malignant  Growths  in  the 
Human  Being. — Tin-  /,«;««/'.>(  I'liris  corrtsponclenl,  in  a  letter  published 
in  that  jourmil  lor  July  4th,  says  that  a  communication  on  this  subject, 
which  has  evok<>d  (|iute  a  tempest  of  expostulation  in  both  the  lav  and 
medical  jiress,  was  made  by  Professor  Cornilat  the  Acad6mie  de  m6de- 
cine  on  the  23d  of  June.  For  many  years  past,  the  writer  continueH, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  cancer  in  the  lower  animals  by 
the  process  of  grafting  or  by  the  injection  of  cancerous  juice.  In  this 
connection  the  names  of  M.  Goujon,  M.  Onimus,  and  M.  Legros  will  be 
familiar  to  your  readers,  nor  will  the  successful  attempts  of  Hanau  to 
transplant  fragments  of  malignant  growths  from  one  animal  to  another 
of  the  same  species  be  forgotten.  The  [lositive  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Morau — results  conmiunicated  to  the  Societ6  de  biologic  on  May  2d, 
and  rigorously  controlled  histologically  by  Professor  Cornil — prove  that 
the  cylindrical  epithelioma  of  the  mouse  can  be  exactly  reproduced  in  a 
healthy  individual  of  the  same  species  by  simply  injecting  hypodermi- 
cally  the  milky  juice  of  the  neoplasm.  It  has,  however,  been  reserved 
for  a  surgeon,  nol  of  French  nationality,  and  whose  name  Professor 
Cornil  did  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  feel  justified  in  divulging,  to  prove 
experimentally  that  fragments  of  sarcomatous  and  epitheliomatous 
growths  can  be  transplanted  from  one  human  mamma  to  its  healthy 
fellow,  there  to  develop  into  tumors  both  clinically  and  histologically 
identical  with  the  parent  neoplasms.  In  the  first  and  more  conclusive 
case  a  woman  suffering  from  a  large  tumor  of  the  breast  had  it  removed 
by  a  surgeon  who,  while  the  patient  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  inserted  a  minute  fragment  of  the  excised  growth  into  the 
other  breast,  which  was  then  quite  healthy.  Antiseptic  precautions 
having  been  rigidly  taken,  primary  union  ensued.  But  soon  there  de- 
veloped in  the  gland  experimented  on  a  hard  nodule,  which,  having, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  attained  the  size  of  an  almond,  was,  in 
its  turn,  excised  by  the  same  practitioner.  Fragments  and  sections  of 
the  two  tumors  were  forwarded  to  Professor  Cornil — this  occurred  four 
years  ago — who  found  that  they  were  structurally  identical,  being  com- 
posed of  fasciculated  sarcomatous  tissue,  made  up  of  long  fibro-plastic 
cells  arranged  in  decussating  bundles.  Sections  of  the  graft-born 
tumor  revealed  a  large  number  of  cells  undergoing  the  process  of 
karyokinesis,  indicating  rapid  growth.  Its  vessels  had  anastomosed 
with  those  of  surrounding  parts,  and  its  cells  had  penetrated  gradually 
into  the  neighboring  normal  parts  and  effected  their  transformation 
into  sarcomatous  tissue.  The  patient  succumbed  some  time  after  the 
second  operation  to  an  acute  intercurrent  affection,  and  the  necropsy 
failed  to  bring  to  light  any  trace  of  sarcoma  either  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  viscera,  or  the  cancellous  bony  tissue.  It  is  thus  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  grafting  was  a  genuine  process,  and  that  the  growth 
developed  at  the  seat  of  the  transplantation  was  not  a  secondary  one  of 
spontaneous  origin.  The  second  experiment  was  analogous  to  the  first, 
only  in  this  case  the  growth  originated  by  the  grafting  in  the  healthy 
mammary  gland  could  not  be  compared  histologically  with  the  original 
neoplasm — a  cylindrical  epithelioma — owing  to  the  patient  refusing  to 
submit  to  a  second  operation,  and  having  been  consequently  lost  sight  of. 
These  experiments  are  obviously,  when  viewed  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, of  vital  importance,  and,  considered  in  connection  with  recent 
researches  on  the  parasitic  nature  of  malignant  growths,  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  great  use  to  future  investigators.  But  morally  no  possible  excuse 
can  be  found  for  such  trifling  with  a  precious  human  life,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  anonymous  surgeon  in  question  fully  merits  the  condemna- 
tion passed  on  it  by  M.  Le  Fort  and  M.  Moutard-Martin,  whose  remarks 
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were  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  members  of  the  Acaddmie  present  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  Professor  Comil  hastened  to 
associate  himself  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  colleagues,  allefr- 
ing  that  his  sole  motive  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  his 
fellow  academicians  was  a  purely  scientific  one.  The  lay  press  was,  of 
course,  not  behindhand  in  indignantly  protesting  against  such  an  in- 
human proceeding,  and  until  the  Director  of  the  Assistance  Publique 
declared,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  a  sitting  of  theConseil  Municipal, 
that  the  experiments  had  not  taken  place  at  any  of  the  Paris  hospitals 
— the  BuUetin  medical  goes  further,  and  denies  its  occurrence  at  any 
Freiwh  hospital — the  emotion  was  great  among  the  public.  Xo  one 
who  has  the  privilege  of  knowing  Professor  Cornil,  who  is  kindness 
itself,  would  for  one  instant  entertain  th--  belief  that  this  distinguished 
pathologist  had  been  actuated  by  aught  but  the  most  elevated  humani- 
tarian motives  in  making  public — after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  be  it  said 
— the  results  of  an  experiment  whose  practical  importance  can  not  well 
be  exaggerated,  however  severely  one  may  condemn  the  proceedings  of 
its  author. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  Dysentery. — Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  contributes 
the  following  article  to  the  August  number  of  the  Univa-nHy  Medical 
Magazine  : 

"  There  seems  to  me  to  be  in  modem  medical  thought  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  consider  disease  as  constitutional  rather  than  local.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  there  are  one  or  more  forms  of  dysentery  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  poisons  in  the  blood,  but  I  feel  very  confident 
that  the  dysentery,  as  we  see  it  ordinarily  in  this  climate,  is  essentially 
a  local  inflammation,  independent  of  any  blood  poisoning.  If  this  be 
tiTie,  the  disease  should  be  especially  amenable  to  local  treatment.  It 
is  true  that  the  ordinary  treatment,  which  seems  not  to  be  local,  really 
owes  much  of  its  eflBciency  to  a  local  influence.  Thus,  the  purgative 
acts  by  a  purely  local  depletion ;  the  mercurial,  or  the  ipecac,  by  a  local 
stimulation  of  the  glands  involved ;  whilst  the  bismuth  spreads  itself 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  by  its  local  action  lessens  inflamma- 
tion. It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  worth  while  to  draw  the  attention 
of  practitioners  to  the  value  of  the  direct  application  of  remedial  agents 
to  the  affected  parts. 

"Many  years  ago  I  published  a, series  of  cases  of  chronic  dyseuterj' 
demonstrating  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  forced  enemata  contain- 
ing one  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  two 
or  three  quarts  of  water,  and  further  experience  has  corroborated  all 
that  1  said.  Indeed,  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  papers  in  the 
medical  journals  proposing  the  treatment  as  both  novel  and  efficacious. 

"  In  acute  dysentery,  involving  the  colon  high  up,  I  have  found 
large  enemata,  containing  two  to  three  drachms  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, much  more  efficient  than  the  exhibition  of  bismuth  by  the  mouth. 
When  the  symptoms  are  severe,  this  local  treatment  may  often  be  pre- 
ceded with  advantage  by  washing  out  the  colon  with  large  quantities 
of  cold  water.  I  have  never  used  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  acute 
dysentery,  although  the  effect  of  the  local  application  of  the  nitrate  in 
other  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  would  justify  trial  of  the 
remedy.  I  have  seen,  in  one  or  two  cases,  large  enemata  of  very  hot 
water  injected  without  affording  relief,  and  believe  that  hot  water  ene- 
mata are,  in  their  ordinary  results,  not  at  all  comparable  with  large 
injections  of  ice-cold  water. 

"  When  the  lower  pan  of  the  colon  is  affected,  the  local  use  of  ice 
sometimes  has  an  almost  marvelous  effect.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  the 
whole  aspect  of  a  very  severe  and  alarming  case,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms indicated  that  the  colon  was  affected  high  up,  changed  in  a  single 
hour  by  the  continuous  use  of  ice  suppositories.  While  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  pieces  of  ice  entirely  regular  in  shape,  care  shoiihl  be 
exercised  that  no  sharp  edges  are  left.  The  suppositories  .should  be 
rapidly  used,  one  being  put  into  the  rectum  every  three  to  five  minutes, 
so  as  to  get.  for  at  least  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  cold. 

"When  the  tenesmus  is  very  severe,  iodoform  suppositories  are 
often  much  more  eflScient  than  opium  in  bringing  relief. 

"  A  remedy  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  recommended  very 
highly  in  dysentery,  but  has  not,  I  think,  been  much  used,  is  ergot; 
and  when  the  passages  contain  large  quantities  of  blood,  or  are  nearly 


pure  blood,  the  extract  of  ergot  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  I  have 
never  myself  used  ergot  by  the  mouth  in  these  cases,  but  have  em- 
ployed suppositories  containing  twelve  grains  of  extract  of  ergot  and 
four  grains  of  iodoform,  used  every  two  hours  until  four  or  five  sup- 
positories had  been  taken  with,  seemingly,  great  advantage. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  local  treatment  of  dysentery  as  a 
substitute  for  the  use  of  mercurials,  purgatives,  and  ipecacuanha,  etc., 
but  as  a  very  important  adjuvant  to  the  older  forms  of  treatment. 
Xevertheless,  in  my  experience,  the  effect  of  local  remedies  has  been 
more  prompt  and  decided  than  that  of  drugs  given  by  the  mouth  ;  but 
in  cases  of  any  severity  the  attack  upon  the  disease  may  be  made  from 
each  end  of  the  mucous  tract." 

The  article  closes  with  two  brief  clinical  histories. 

The  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography. 
— The  meetings  of  the  Section  of  Preventive  Medicine  will  be  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
London,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  August  11th, 
12th,  13tb,  and  14th,  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  The  following  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  :  On  Tuesday,  after  a  short  address  by 
the  president  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer),  a  discussion  will  be  held  upon  The 
Mode  of  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Epidemic  Disease  from  one  Country 
to  Another.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Surgeon-General  J.  M. 
Cunningham,  C.  S.  I.,  of  London.  Professor  Proust,  of  Paris,  will  follow 
with  a  paper  entitled  Mesures  k  prendre  4  regard  des  navires  provenant 
de  regions  contaminees  ou  suspectes  pour  empecher  I'importation  en 
Europe  des  maladies  exotiques  transmissibles.  Inspector-General  Law- 
son  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Communicability  of  Cholera  from  Country 
to  Country.  Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson,  official  delegate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  will  read  a  paper  ou  Quarantine  in  Austral- 
asia: Theory  and  Practice.  The  President;  Dr.  Janssen.*, of  Brussels ; 
Dr.  Rochard,  of  Paris  ;  Dr.  Felkin,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Martin,  of 
Paris ;  Dr.  Stekoulis,  of  Constantinople ;  and  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota, 
have  also  expressed  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  this  discussion. 
On  Wednesday  a  discussion  will  be  held  upon  Diphtheria,  with  Special 
Reference  to  its  Distribution  and  to  the  Need  for  Comprehensive  and 
Systematic  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Prevalence  in  Certain  Coun- 
tries or  Parts  of  Countries,  with  a  View  to  its  Prevention.  The  discus- 
sion will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Edward  Seaton,  of  London.  Dr.  Schrevens, 
of  Toumai,  will  follow  with  a  paper,  Sur  les  modes  de  contagion  de  la 
diphterie.  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  will  read  a  paper  on  Diphtheria 
in  Minnesota.  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  will  read  a  paper  on  Diph- 
theria in  Massachusetts  from  1871  to  1888.  Mr.  Matthew  A.  Adams, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Maidstone,  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Relationship  between 
the  Occurrence  of  Diphtheria  and  the  Movement  of  the  Subsoil  Water. 
Dr.  Gibert,  of  Havre,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Memoire  sur  la  diph- 
terite  au  Havre.  Mr.  Charies  E.  Paget,  of  Salford,  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  A  Local  Examination  of  the  Difference  of  Susceptibility  to 
Diphtheria  between  Old  and  New  Residents.  Communications  on  the 
same  subject  are  promised  by  Professor  D'Espine,  of  Geneva  ;  Profes- 
sor Eugene  Hubert,  of  Louvain ;  Dr.  .lules  Bergeron,  of  Paris ;  and  Dr. 
.John  W.  Tripe,  of  London.  On  Thursday  a  discussion  will  be  held 
upon  The  Relation  of  Alcoholism  to  Public  Health,  and  the  Methods  to 
be  adopted  for  its  Prevention.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth,  LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  of  London,  and  by  Professor  Wester- 
gaard,  of  Copenhagen.  Further  communications  are  promised  by  M. 
Milliet,  of  Berne :  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  London  ;  M.  Canderlier,  of 
Brussels :  Dr.  Baer,  of  Berlin  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Phillips,  of  London  ;  Dr. 
Rochard,  of  Paris ;  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Isarabard  Owen. 
On  Friday  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Bostock,  C.  B.,  and  Sir  Vincent 
Kennet  Barrington,  delegates  from  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
will  communicate  papers,  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams,  on  The 
Hospital  and  Ambulance  Organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  for  the  Removal  and  Isolation  of  Infectious  Disease.  Facilities 
will  be  afforded  to  members  of  the  congress  desirous  of  visiting  the 
hospitals,  hospital-ships,  or  ambulance  stations  of  the  board.  The 
order  of  reading,  on  the  several  days,  of  the  following  papers,  will  be 
hereafter  announced  :  Dr.  Ransome,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Manchester — On  the 
Need  of  Special  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  Dr. 
Rochard,  of  Paris,  will  speak  on  this  subject.     Professor  Finkelnburg, 
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of  Hoim — Till'  IiiHiit'iu'fof  Soil  on  the  Spii-inl  of  ThIumchIouh  Iiiptu^cH. 
Dr.  (lilxTt,  of  lliivii- — l>i'  lit  (lisliiliiition  f;iMi^iii|iliii|ui'  di-  In  |)iilliir<i«' 
piiliiioimire  (liiUH  Ilk  villf  dii  ilAvif.  l{ik|i|i<)rt.M  ilc  la  |ilitlii.sii'  iimc  In 
(lonsito  (li>  lit  popiiliitioii,  iivfi-  riiU-oolisinc  i-l  avii-  lit  iiii.-f'if.  Mr.  .1. 
Etiwiird  Siiuiio,  of  LoikIoii — To  Wliut  Extent  ntn  I.i'^^inliitioii  AH^'i^l  in 
iHiniiiisliin'.'  the  l'rt'Valt>iiot>  of  CoiiHtiniptioii  iiinl  ollu-r  TiiIkmciiIiii  Hin- 
eftsi's  y  Dr  I'rioHiU-v,  of  London — Tin-  Improved  llynionic  ('ondilionn 
of  MutiM-nity  Hospitals,  (iivciii'  I'ai-ha,  of  Caiio — The  Influcnif  of  tin- 
Nile  on  Mortalilv  in  K;;>pl.  Suin''on-(ieneral  Heatson,  of  Kastl)oiirne 
—  I'levenlion  of  Disease  in  (iiDNvin^'  Towns.  Dr.  IleNvitt.of  Miiiiii'sota, 
will  speak  on  this  sulijeei.  Sir  William  Moore,  K.  ('.  I.  K.,  of  London 
— The  I'revention  of  Fevers  in  India.  Dr.  Sislov,  of  London — The  I're- 
vention  of  tlu-  S|)read  of  Kpideniie  Inlluenza.  Dr.  Van  Dvoremaal,  of 
The  Ilafruf — La  prevention  de  la  eeeite.  Dr.  Kelkin,  of  Kdinliur;rh — 
OlKservations  on  Malaria  and  Enteric  Fever  in  Central  Afriea,  and  on 
the  l'ossil)le  -Vntaironisni  l)et\v(>en  Malaria  and  Phthisis.  Dr.  I'atriik 
Munson,  of  London — The  (Jeo^iraphieal  Distribntion,  rutholonienl  Re- 
lations, and  Life  History  of  Filttria  .innfiitinix  hominh  ilhirnu  and  Fi- 
laria  naii(fuiuis  houiiiiix  pcrxtaux  in  eimncetion  with  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. Professor  Pistor,  of  Berlin — t»n  Disinfection.  Mr.  J.  Y.  W. 
MncAlistcr,  of  London — Puldic  Lihraries  and  Infeititm.  Dr.  P.  Son- 
sino.  of  Pisa — The  Principal  and  Most  Ellicacious  Means  of  preventinj; 
the  Spread  of  Ento/.oal  AtVcctions  in  Man.  Mr.  (J.  Brendon  ("iirtrenven, 
of  Teddinjrton — The  Disinfection  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  other  Infectious 
Diseases  by  Antiseptic  Inunction.  Dr.  Sandwiih,  of  Cairo — Cholera  in 
Egypt.  Dr.  Lewis  \V.  Simbon,  of  Naples — Measures  for  Preventing; 
the  S|nead  of  Infectious  Diseases.  Dr.  Phineas  S.  Al)raham,of  London 
— On  the  Allegeil  Connection  of  Vaccination  with  Leprosy.  *^*  Coin- 
nuniications  respectini:  this  section  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  I.sini- 
bard  Owen,  40  Curzon  Street,  London.  W. 

E.XTRACTS  KKOM  THE  GkNERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CoSGKESS.  —  J/(l/i- 

berxfiip  of  the  Conprexx:  "  All  persons«vho  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  congress  are  eligible  to  become  members  thereof.  Every  member 
will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  congress  on  payment 
of  £1  sterling  [npart  from  any  subscription  he  may  contribute  toward 
the  congress  fund),  which  sum  should  be  sent  at  the  same  time  as  the 
application  for  membership,  together  with  the  title  and  address  of  th*- 
applitunt  given  in  full.  Each  gentleman  will  be  entitled  to  one  lady's 
ticket  at  a  cost  of  10s.,  but  such  ticket  will  not  entitle  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  Transactions.  Ladies  are  entitled  to  become  full 
members  of  the  congress  on  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  £1  sterling. 
A  complete  programme  will  be  furnished  to  every  member  before  the 
congress,  with  abstracts  of  the  papers  to  be  read.  [Communications 
respecting  membership  should  be  addressed,  and  checks  made  payable 
to  '  The  Hon.  Secretary-General,  Congress  of  Hygiene,  20  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.'  Checks  should  be  crossed  '  Bank  of  England.'] 
Papers  and  Speeches :  Papers  for  the  congress  shall  be  in  either  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  German.  Unless  determined  otherw  ise  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  section,  the  time  allowed  for  reading  each  paper  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  minutes,  and  speakers  who  take  part  in  the  discussions 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  No  paper  will  be  allowed  to  be  read 
if  it  has  been  previously  published  or  coniTnunicated  to  any  society. 
Abstracts  of  papers  to  be  read  will  be  published  before  the  opening  of 
the  congress,  provided  such  abstracts  be  furnished  by  the  authors  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  sections  in  which  the  papers  are  to  be  read,  not 
later  than  July  10th.  Such  abstracts  must  not  exceed  five  hundred 
words,  and,  to  insure  correctness,  should  be  type-written.  The  papers 
in  extenso  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  July  15th  to  a  secretary 
of  the  section  in  which  they  are  to  be  read.  Each  author  should  retain 
a  copy  of  his  paper.  To  insure  the  correct  reporting  of  discussions, 
every  speaker  is  invited  to  furnish  the  secretaries  of  each  section  with 
a  written  precis  of  his  remarks  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
made."     [Speeches  may  be  made  in  French,  German,  or  English.] 

The  American  Laryngological  Association. — The  following  papers 
will  be  read  at  the  thirteenth  annual  congress  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  September  22,  1891  :  A  Case  of  Thy- 
reotomy  in  a  Child  Eighteen  Months  Old,  by  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  of  New- 
York  ;  Some  of  the  Uses  of  Pyoctanin  in  Diseases  of  the  Upper  Air- 
passages,  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Lincoln,  of  New  York ;  The  Troublesome  Symp- 


t<tmn  caused  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Epiglottis,  and  the  AilviHability 
of  reducing  the  Size  of  tlilH  Curtilage  by  Ojierative  Measures,  by  Dr. 
Clarence  C.  Rice,  of  New  York  ;  The  Surgical  TreHlment  of  Tubercular 
LaryngitiH,  by  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavun,  of  New  York  ;  V'liriouH  Forrim 
of  Dirteasie  of  the  Ethmoid  Ci-IIm,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  BoKworth,  of  New  York; 
A  CuHe  of  Epilhelioiiia  of  the  Larynx,  by  Dr.  Morris  J.  Asch,  of  New 
York  ;  I'seful  Deductions  derived  from  the  Study  of  a  Case  of  (Cicatri- 
cial Conti'iictioii  of  the  Larynx,  poMsessing  Unusual  (Uinical  FeuturcH, 
with  Exhibilion  of  Specimen,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Jiirvis,  of  New  V<iik  ; 
Three  Obscure  Cases  of  Svpliilis  of  the  Nose,  liy  Dr.  Charles  11.  Knight, 
of  Ni'W  York;  Nasal  Papillomata,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Wright,  of  Brook- 
lyn; A  Case  (d'  Foreign  Body  in  the  Ti'iichea,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  (ilasgow, 
of  St.  Louis;  The  Tonsil  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Observations  on  Paralysis  of  the  External  Tensois  of 
the  \'ocal  Colds,  by  Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Major,  of  Montreal;  anil  The 
Laryngo-tracheiil  .Neoplasms  of  Tuberculosis,  iiy  Dr.  Joliii  .\.  Mackenzie, 
of  Baltiiiioic. 

Medicine  and  the  Church. —  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  combats  certain 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Andrew  1).  Whitt;  in  the  J'ojmlar  Scicnie 
Afonthti/.  From  Dr.  Dwight's  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Bonton 
Medical  and  Sttrf/ical  Journal  for  July  3()th,  we  co()y  the  following  : 

"  The  (picstions  which  particularly  concern  me  are  those  connected 
with  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  medicine,  especially  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  at  the  Renaissance."  The  whole  sjjirit  of  his  [Dr. 
White's]  article  is  bitterly  prejudiced  and  unjust.  He  seeks  continu- 
ally to  give  the  impression  that  the  Church  has  ojjpressed  medicine- 
Let  us  now  take  u|)  several  points  one  by  one. 

"  By  a  slight  alteration,  which  I  am  sure  was  unintentional,  you 
have  made  one  of  his  statements  much  worse  than  it  was  originally. 
Yo.i  say :  '  The  School  of  Salerno  was  held  in  aversion  by  strict  church- 
men.' Dr.  White  said,  'by  multitudes  of  strict  churchmen.'  .  .  .  This 
was  unlikely,  but  not  impossible.  The  school  was  founded  by  the 
Benedictines,  who  certainly  were  considered  strict  churchmen.  A  little 
later  yon  say,  following,  I  believe.  Dr.  White  quite  accurately:  'Pope 
Innocent  III,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  forbade  physicians,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  undertake  medical  treatment  without  call- 
ing in  ecclesiastical  advice.'  In  point  of  fact,  what  is  referred  to  was 
not  done  by  Innocent  ill,  but  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran, 
during  his  reign.  That,  however,  is  a  detail  of  little  consequence.  The 
point  is,  first,  the  entirely  false  impression  that  is  given,  and,  secondly, 
the  penalty.  What  was  decreed  was,  that  a  physician,  on  being  called 
to  a  case,  should  advise  the  patient  to  attend  to  the  state  of  his  con. 
science — that  is,  to  send  for  a  confessor ;  but  this  in  no  w  ay  implied 
that  the  priest  was  to  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  the  case.  The 
penalty  for  not  doing  this  was  not  excommunication,  but  prohibition  to 
enter  a  church,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  excommunication 
in  those  days.  There  is  another  part  of  the  same  canon  which  Dr. 
White  does  not  quote,  but  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  that 
the  physician  should  advise  no  remedy  for  the  good  of  the  body  that 
might  be  to  the  injury  of  the  soul.  The  penalty  in  this  case  was  ex- 
communication. This,  indeed,  is  a  check  on  medicine,  but  a  most  salu- 
tary one.  The  talk  of  Vesalius  having  been  driven  to  exile  and  death 
is  absurd.  So  fur  from  having  been  oppressed  by  the  Church,  he  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  two  countries  m  Europe  where  she 
was  strongest.  He  professed  anatomy  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Pisa, 
apparently  going  from  one  to  the  other.  He  later  went  to  Spain.  He 
no  doubt  met  with  great  opposition,  but  probably  chiefly  from  his  own 
profession.  He  remained  at  the  Court  in  Spain  for  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  then  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning 
from  which  he  suffered  shipwreck  and  death  at  the  Island  of  Zante. 
There  are  a  variety  of  rumors  as  to  the  cause  of  this  pilgrimage,  which 
1  myself  investigated  some  years  ago.  There  are  sensational  stories  of 
his  having  by  mistake  cut  into  a  living  man,  and,  of  course,  from  cer- 
tain sources  there  are  hints  at  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  all  surmise.  I  could  find  nothing  pointing  to 
clerical  oppression.  Then,  again,  it  was  said  that  he  went  to  escape 
professional  jealousy,  or  to  make  money,  or  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  For 
my  part,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  went, 
like  many  others,  because  he  wanted  to.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  at  Jerusalem  he  received  letters  from  the  Senate  of  Venice 
offering  him  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  which  disposes 
effectually  of  Dr.  White's  statements  about  his  being  driven  to  exile 
and  death." 

"  Dr.  White  says,  '  Pope  Boniface  VIII  interdicted  dissection  as 
sacrilege,  threatening  e.vcommunicatiou  against  those  who  practiced  it.' 
This  is  utterly  false.  What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  nature  of  the 
decree  of  Boniface  VIII  is  set  forth  in  its  title,  which  is  as  follows: 
'■Corpora  defunctorum  exenterantes  et  ea  immaniter  decoquentes,  ut  ossa 
a  carnibus  separata  fcrant  scpelienda  in  terrain  suim,  ipso  facto  snnt  ex- 
communicatV  That  is  to  say,  it  forbids  the  eviscerating  and  boiling 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  l)ringing  the  bones  home  to 
the  country  of  the  departed.  This  is  a  custom  which  appears  to  have 
sprung  up,  or  at  least  been  in  use,  during  the  Crusades.  Neither  in 
this  decree  nor  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is 
there  any  prohibition  of  dissection. 

"  Now,  as  to  Dr.  White's  second  conclusion,  '  that  in  proportion  as 
the  grasp  of  theology  upon  education  tightened,  medicine  declined,  and 
in  proportion  as  that  grasp  has  relaxed,  medicine  has  developed,'  I  have 
something  to  say.  Tiie  schools  of  ^^alerno,  Padua,  Bologna,  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Pavia,  and  Pisa  show  that  the  country  where  medicine,  and,  above 
all,  where  anatomy  flourished  was  just  where  the  grasp  of  theology  was 
strong.  Further,  though  very  probably  in  some  cases  abused  by  indi- 
viduals, the  influence  of  theology  on  medicine  has  been  for  morality. 
One  instance  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  another  is  the  protection  of 
the  unborn.  I  can  well  believe  that  where  all  theological  restraint  is 
thrown  away,  experiments  may  be  tried  by  which  science  will  prosper 
at  the  cost  of  patients.  Reports  of  such — let  us  hope  unfounded  ones 
— have  recently  come  from  Berlin." 

Medical  Advice  with  Medicines  at  Seventy-five  Cents  a  Year. — 
The  Midraal  Xews  for  August  1st  says,  in  an  editorial  article: 

"  In  the  last  number  of  a  highly  esteemed  Eng'ish  exchange  there 
is  a  very  suggestive  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  frankly  confesses 
that  he  is  regularly  attending  children  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  adults  at  seventy-five  cents  a  year,  medicines  included,  and  he  is 
doing  this  even  though  the  patients  live  three  miles  away.  The  w  riter 
justifies  himself  in  this  way:  '  I  think  we  may  justifiably  feel  some 
pride  that  we  have  a  higher  aim  than  simply  working  for  pay,  and  that 
the  care  and  attention  which  we  give  to  any  particular  patient  is  not 
governed  by  the  amount  of  the  fee.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  hospital 
physician  who  gives  his  services  for  nothing  at  all  ?  often  thereby  de- 
priving the  humbler  practitioner  of  patients  who  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  moderate  fee.  Besides,  is  there  any  greater  dignity  in  demand- 
ing a  higher  than  a  lower  fee '?  Is  there  any  dignity  in  taking  fees  at 
all,  or  is  the  whole  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  dependent  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  done  ?  ' 

"  This  defense  gives  glimpses  of  certain  characteristics  and  social 
conditions  of  English  life  that  provoke  sad  and  serious  thoughts.  It 
also  stimulates  questions  as  to  the  beam  in  our  own  eye.  With  wi  there 
is  certainly  not  any  such  widespread  poverty  as  that  of  which  we  CMtch 
the  hint  between  the  lines  of  the  correspondent.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  as  yet  in  America  one  can  make  a  decent  living  by  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  stooping  to  the  five  or  ten  or  twenty-five  cent  fees 
not  uncommon  in  England. 

"But  with  us  there  are  several  considerations  to  modify  our  self- 
content.  First,  it  may  be  noted  that  gratuitous  treatment  at -the 
private  office  is  very  much  more  common  with  us  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  comes  natural  to  the  American  character  to  ask  a  good-sized 
fee,  or  be  quite  as  willing  to  let  the  service  go  purely  gratis.  We  con- 
sider compromise  beneath  our  dignity.  It  is  aid  that  a  friend  of  a 
prominent  Xew  York  lawyer  sent  the  legal  light  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gratitude  for  a  bit  of  advice  incidentally  given  with  a  passing 
handshake.  The  check  was  returned  with  the  curt  reply  tiiat  his 
smallest  fee  or  retainer  was  a  thousand  dollars.  In  medical  practice 
there  are  similar  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  average  of  fees 
and  non-fees  greatly  reduces  the  supposed  regular  charge. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  being  driven  in 
much  faster  than  is  commonly  confessed  or  generally  known.  It  is 
true  that  homoeopaths  are  very  numerous  who  give  advice  and  medi- 


cines for  fifty  cents  a  visit,  and  not  infrequently  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Willingly  or  unwillingly,  physicians  are  forced  to  compete  by  '  meet- 
ing '  the  quack's  price. 

"Another  phase  is  shown  in  the  formation  of  medical  clubs.  These 
are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  a  doctor  is  hired  by  the  year  at  a  very 
low  rate.  Various  fraternal  organizations  succeed  by  this  plan  in  get- 
ting their  members  and  the  families  of  their  members  treated  for 
merely  nominal  fees. 

"  The  next  step  in  the  descensus  Averni  is  that  taken  by  the  drug- 
store doctor.  The  writer  once  saw  a  physician  enter  his  drug-store, 
and  passing  along  the  rows  of  waiting  patients,  briefly  learned  the 
symptoms  each  complained  of,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all  the 
others.  Uethen  prescribed,  and  the  prescription  was  at  once  handed  to 
the  clerk.  There  was  no  charge  for  the  advice  or  prescription,  the 
medicine  alone  being  charged  for.  Sometimes  the  doctor  has  a  private 
office  behind  or  within  the  store.  More  rarely  the  office  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  store. 

"  The  dispensing  druggist  must  not  be  forgotten.  However  undig- 
nified, and  even  illegal,  this  methoil  of  evading  the  physician  may  be,  it 
is  wretchedly  common.  '  Give  me  something  for  my  headache,'  '  for 
rheumatism,'  'for  stomachache';  '  give  me  a  dose  of  antipyrine,' '  of 
chloral,'  etc.,  are  the  demands  made  of  the  druggist  many  times  every 
day.     He  rarely  refuses. 

"  The  last  and  lowest  depth  is  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  emu- 
lous of  each  other,  and  running  a  competitive  race  for  patients.  In  the 
letter  of  our  New  York  correspondent  published  July  18th  we  see  how 
the  patronage  of  well-to-do  people  is  sought  by  the  attendants  of  clinics 
founded  '  for  sweet  charity's  sake,'  medicine  and  advice  being  dispensed 
gratuitously  to  those  with  no  claim  or  right  to  them,  to  the  degradation 
of  the  patient,  with  injustice  to  the  young  and  struggling  physicians, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  objects  of  those  bequeathing  the  funds.  As  re- 
gards a  large  proportion  of  American  out-patients,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  well  able  to  pay  something  for  their  medical  treatment, 
however  small  the  amount  might  be.  The  self-respecting  visiting  and 
resident  physicians  of  these  charitable  institutions  should  spontaneously 
do  away  vvith  the  abuse,  and  form  rules  and  establish  habits  that  will 
bar  out  those  that  could  pay.  It  is  quite  beyond  comprehension  that 
members  of  a  noble  guild  like  ours  should  be  so  destitute  of  esprit  de 
corps,  so  reckless  of  the  wrong  done  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Unless  reform  come  spontaneously  and  r|uietly,  it  must  some- 
time come  from  without  and  brutally.  Those  who  supply  the  funds 
will  learn  of  the  way  their  charity  is  being  used  to  wrong  both  patient 
and  physician,  and  supplies  will  stop  with  a  suddenness  born  of  right- 
eous indignation,  but  necessarily  followed  by  other  evils.  Moreover, 
young  physicians  would  be  better  than  human  if  they  stood  calmly  by 
and  allowed  their  proper  clientele  to  go  in  crowds  to  the  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  to  be  treated  gratis  by  men  whose  practices  are  estab- 
lished. They  will  meet  such  useless  and  brutal  competition  by  estab- 
lishing other  and  rival  institutions,  or  by  taking  up  one  or  more  of  the 
methods  before  described.  These  things,  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
are  already  well  under  way,  and  with  true  American  earnestness, 
pushed  by  the  facts  of  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  practitioners 
to  population,  as  also  by  the  growing  poverty  of  the  city  masses — when 
war  is  fully  declared,  it  will  not  l)e  exactly  '  war  with  rose-water.'  The 
net  result  will  be  a  sharp  lowering  of  professional  dignity,  a  ruinous 
cutting  and  reduction  of  professional  fees,  and  the  further  entrance  into 
medicine  of  commercial  customs  and  auctioneer  methods 

"  In  the  mean  time,  will  those  who  have  the  remedy  in  their  hands 
remain  satisfied  to  let  things  drift,  and  drift,  and  still  drift  ?  " 

The  Seat  of  Puncture  in  Paracentesis  Abdominis. — Trzebicky 
{Archiv  fiir  klin.  Chir.,  xli,  4),  in  performing  paracentesis  abdominis 
at  the  point  of  election — that  is,  midway  between  the  uml)ilicus  and 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium — wounded  a  large  blood-vessel 
which  gave  such  troublesome  bleeding  that  the  life  of  the  patient  was 
threatened.  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested  by  compression  of  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery.  Incited  by  this  experience,  and  by  several  reports  of 
fatal  bleeding  following  puncture  at  this  point,  Trzebicky  conducted  an 
experimental  research  upon  a  large  number  of  -cadavers.  As  a  result 
of  this  he  announces  the  following  conclusions  : 
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Ill  the  majority  of  cumch  purai-t>nt(>aiH  performed  at  a  point  midway 
lictwci'ii  llic  iiiiil>ili(-U!<  aiui  (iu>  niitfrior  HupiM-ior  Hpiiioiirt  proccHM  of  tiic 
iiiiiin  in  porfcotly  Hiifo,  xiiii'o  twitlicr  tlio  epigastric  iirti'ry  nor  itiiy  lurnc 
bruiu'li  of  tliiH  vcsHel  in  liiililc>  to  hi«  wounded.  Tlu'  urtcry  i-oiiiiiionly 
t-roHHcH  tliis  lino  ut  tlic  juiu-iion  of  tlir  Inner  witii  tlie  middle  tliir<l. 

In  a  eertuin  proportion  of  cimes,  however,  the  epif^astrie  arl»'ry  or 
one  of  ItM  branches  lies  direetlv  heneuth  the  point  of  election. 

The  c<>nrse  of  the  epi>;H.stric  arti-ry  is  .-teldom  exacily  similar  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  liody. 

Since  the  artcr\  runs  within  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle,  its 
course  depends  mainly  iipon  the  positioei  of  this  nniscle.  In  case  the 
two  recti  are  separated  by  abdominal  distiMition,  the  artery  is  dis|daced 
so  that  it  lies  very  near  the  point  of  «'lection  for  ])uncture.  The  rectus 
muscle  does  not,  however,  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  art«'ry.  At 
timem,  even  though  the  muscle  is  dis|ilaced  to  the  side,  the  artery  lies 
near  the  middle  line. 

Variations  in  the  origin  of  the  epigastric  artery  seem  to  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  the  former  vessel. 

The  artery  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  single  vein. 

raraccntesis  abdondnis  should  i)e  jjcrfortned  either  in  the  linea  alba 
or  in  the  outer  half  of  the  line  joininj^  the  umbilicus  and  anterior  supe- 
rior iliac  spine.  In  case  the  linea  alba  is  selected,  it  is  not  important 
to  keep  strictly  in  the  middle  line,  since  there  is  an  .arterial  branch 
which  may  be  wounded  if  the  trocar  is  entered,  even  slightly,  to  one 
side. — Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wvman,  Surgeon-tieneral  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  July  31st: 
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The  Influence  of  Bitter  and  Aromatic  Substances  on  Gastric  Secre- 
tion and  on  Digestion. — The  action  of  bitter  and  aromatic  substances 
on  gastric  digestion  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  although 
their  use  in  therapeutics  has  been  long  established.  Some  believe  that 
bitters  stimulate  the  stomach  to  greater  secretion  of  mucus,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  digestion  of  albuminoids ;  these  consider  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  resulting  from  their  use  is  a  pure 
supposition.  Others,  again,  consider  that  bitters  excite  the  function 
not  only  of  the  gastric  glands,  but  also  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
stomach.     Professor  G.  Marcone  (Eiforma  nudica,  June  8,  1691)  has 


endcHvorod  to  tiottlo  the  (pienlion  on  n  xonnd  plivHioIogii-nl  baHlH.  He 
hoii  Mludie<l  the  action  of  Hixtoen  drugs  belonging  to  the  vurioUH  f^roupr* 
of  bittern,  uromatics,  ami  Htimulanis,  and  liiidH  that  all,  without  excep- 
tion, cause  increase  of  the  itecrelion  of  g  stiic  juice.  (I)  Mixing  the 
drug  with  footi,  |irepared  always  in  the  Mnme  nninner:  {n)  the  period  of 
digestion  is  Hhortened ;  (/»)  the  i|mintily  «)f  guatric  juice  is  increased; 
(<•)  the  inovementH  of  the  stomach  are  more  active  and  more  efiicient  ; 
('/)  the  gastric  juice,  increased  in  amount,  retains  its  full  digestive 
power.  ('!)  Introducing  the  drug  into  the  empty  Htoinach :  («)  the 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  increaHed  ;  (/<)  the  juice  retains  undoubted 
digeative  power.  These  resultH  were  verified  by  control  observationM 
nntde  with  distilled  water  in  place  of  drugs.  (8)  In  order  to  ascertain, 
if  po.^sible,  whether  the  action  above  observed  was  of  local  or  reflex 
origin,  the  vagi  were  divided  in  the  neck  |)reviouH  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bitter  sul)staiiceH.  Under  these  circumstances  (a)  the  conteDta 
of  the  stonnich  did  not  increase,  and,  (4)  notwithstanding  an  increaAe  of 
acidity,  the  digestive  power  r)f  the  juice  was  nnich  dimitushed.  Marcone 
therefore  concludes  that  tin;  greater  part  of  the  effect  of  bitters  is  due 
to  stimulation  of  the  vagus  endings  in  the  stomach,  whence  by  a  reflex 
action  arc  produce<i  both  the  increased  .secretion  and  the  increased 
peristalsis. — Sujt/i/.  /<>  the  Bril.  Mrd.  Jour.,  Jtdy  4th. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  wfio  purpone 
favor iriff  us  with  conununicalionii  in  rexpectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pnhlicalioii  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, wc  always  do  so  vrilh  tlu:  imderstaiuling  that  the  fuUomng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  rohen  a  mauuscripl  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aJmtract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
huve  been  sent  to  any  other  pei-iodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  seid  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  pMish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wis/ies  complied  with  must  be  distincti" 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanijing  tlie  manttscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  ran  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pui 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tliey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subject'^  of  little  interest  to  the  medicaJ  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  addrtss,  not  iiecessarily  for  publication.  .Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
responderd  informing  him  under  what  number  tlie  atisicer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  iniended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confideiUial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'"  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings uill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de.iires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  convdered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  com.mand  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relatijig  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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SOME   CLINICAL    FEATURES   OF 

STONE   IN  THE  BLADDER.* 

By   L.   BOLTON   BANGS,    M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO   ."T.    LUKE'S    AND   CHARITY   HOSPITALS  ; 

PROPESSOn  OF   GRNITO-URINART    AND   VENEREAL   DISEASES    IN 

TUB   NEW  YORK    POST-GRADUATE    MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  gentlemen,  to  trouble  you  witli 
the  details  of  symptoms  which  are  familiar  to  you,  nor  with 
accounts  of  operative  procedures,  but  simply  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  features  which  frequently  mask  the  diag- 
nosis of  vesical  calculus,  and  which  also  lend  some  interest 
to  the  conduct  of  the  cases. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  most  of  us  to  have  had  cases 
giving  unmistakable  evidence,  so  far  as  the  subjective  symp- 
toms are  concerned,  of  the  presence  of  stone ;  but,  upon 
examination  and  repeated  searching,  the  crucial  test — name- 
ly, that  of  touching  it  (or  of  seeing  it) — was  not  obtained, 
and  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  case  until  some  further  or 
more  remote  exploration  revealed  the  true  condition  of 
things.  In  illu.stration  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  points,  I 
venture  to  present  a  few  cases,  which  may  seem  simple  to 
you  and  possibly  be  like  "  the  thrashing  of  old  straw,"  but 
which  will  serve  as  a  text  for  my  paper  and  as  a  means  of 
drawing  out  your  experiences  and  criticism. 

From  an  experience  of  thirty-one  cases  of  calculous  dis- 
ease of  all  kinds  (?'.  e.,  uric  acid,  ^jhosphatic,  oxalate  of  lime, 
in  adults  and  children),  I  have  selected  the  following  as 
presenting  some  of  the  difficulties  in  diagnosis  to  which  1 
wish  to  allude,  and  as  illustrating  somewhat  the  factors 
which  necessarily  decide  the  choice  of  operation  for  a  cure. 

For  convenience  they  are  designated  numerically  : 

Case  I  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  seventy-seven,  who  for  ten 
years  had  had  no  voluntary  urination  whatever.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  pass  a  catlieter  every  two  hoars  during  the  day, 
and  often  with  the  same  frequency  at  night.  Being  a  man  of 
temperate  habits  and  of  comparative  ease  of  mind,  he  had  been 
.rather  unmindful  of  his  pliysical  conditions,  and  had  gone  on 
year  after  year  until,  within  the  two  or  three  years  bef(^re  com- 
ing under  my  observation,  he  bad  begun  to  have  vesical  pain, 
occasional  hajmatnria,  and  the  ai)i)earance  of  mucus  and  pus  in 
his  urine.  He  had  been  under  various  medical  advisers,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  vesical  catarrh  due  to  senile  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  had  been  made.  Finding  that  his  symptoms  had  been 
increasing  in  intensity,  notwithstanding  his  general  good  health 
and  the  excellent  medical  care  whicli  be  iiad  been  under,  I  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  more  present  than  the  conditions 
which  had  already  been  diagnosticated. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  was  confirmed,  and 
his  bladder  searched  for  stone  with  negative  results.  He  bad 
great  tcTlerance  to  the  introduction  of  instruments;  his  bladder 
was  apparently  readily  accessible  in  all  its  i)arts  and  betrayed 
no  evidence  of  sacs  or  pockets,  and  I  wondered  at  my  own  fail- 
ure and  at  that  of  others  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  He  was  in- 
structed as  to  the  necessity  for  ablution  of  his  bladder,  and  I 
directed  him  to  report  for  further  exploration,  intending  to  ex- 
amine him  with  the  cystoscope.     After  several  months  he  reap- 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  March  14,  1891. 


peared,  having  in  tbe  mean  time  been  under  other  medical  advice, 
and  was  now  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter  every  half-hour; 
was  subject  to  constant  fis  well  as  sharp  and  sudden  seizures  of 
])ain,  which  prostrated  him,  and  blood  came  with  the  first  gash 
of  urine  through  the  catheter.  Remembering  the  care  with 
wliich  1  bad  searched  him  before,  and  feeling  certain  that,  not- 
withstanding my  failure  and  that  of  distinguished  surgeons  to 
whom  he  had  applied,  there  must  be  some  source  of  error,  I  de- 
termined to  put  him  to  bed  and  to  refrain  from  further  explora- 
tion until  his  bladder  had  been  rendered  comparatively  insensi- 
tive and  his  urine  frtte  from  mucus.  This  was  done,  and  the 
first  introduction  of  the  searcher  immediately  and  easily  ascer- 
tained the  presence  of  stone.  A  pbospbatic  stone  weighing 
about  a  drachm  and  a  iialf  was  removed  by  the  oi)eration  of 
litholapaxy  in  about  half  an  iiour.  His  recovery  was  uneventful, 
complete,  and  calls  for  no  comment. 

Now,  here  was  an  individual  whose  conditions  ought  to 
have  made  the  diagnosis  of  stone  easy,  simple,  and  early. 
Competent  men  had  failed  to  discover  the  source  of  his 
trouble  until  his  condition  was  approaching  that  which 
might  be  termed  critical,  and  I  ask,  Why  was  it  ?  My  own 
opinion  is  that  at  the  very  outset  I  should  have  taken  the 
steps  which  I  subsequently  employed — namely,  that  of  re- 
pose, frequent  ablution  of  the  bladder,  and  then  careful 
searching  at  the  proper  moment ;  for,  just  as  soon  as  the 
urine  had  been  freed  from  the  excessive  degree  of  catarrhal 
evidences,  the  stone  was  discovered  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  probability  is  that  the  surgical  error  made  by  those 
who  examined  him  in  turn  was  that  of  regarding  him  as  an 
ambulatory  patient,  because  he  could  be  so  easily  examined 
in  our  respective  offices.  Failure  resulted  until  his  condi- 
tion became  such  that  putting  him  to  bed  was  a  necessity, 
and  then  success  followed.  In  this  case  I  simply  happened 
to  be  the  "  last  man." 

Case  II. — In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  another  case  which  also  had  with  it  greater 
difticulties,  and,  unfortunately,  terminated  unfavorably. 

This  patient  was  aged  only  fifty-six,  a  comparatively  robust 
and  hearty  man.  For  several  years  he  had  had  a  history  of 
painful  and  frequent  urination,  but  for  about  a  year  past  had 
suffered  extremely  from  pain  in  the  perinseum,  over  the  pubes, 
and  throughout  the  length  of  the  urethra,  which  was  most 
severe  just  before  urinating.  His  symptoms  steadily  increased 
in  intensity,  excepting  when  he  was  at  some  one  of  the  mineral 
springs,  where  (by  drinking  the  waters  and  by  a  life  of  repose) 
he  obtained  relief,  but  almost  immediately  relapsed  after  leav- 
ing these  health  i-esorts. 

A  stricture  in  the  penile  urethra  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  cause  of  his  sufferings  and  had  been  cut  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  giving  relief,  but  without  result.  He  had  been  repeat- 
edly searched  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for 
skill,  and  had  as  often  been  reassured  that  there  was  nothing  to 
account  for  his  symptoms,  excepting  a  moderate  amount  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  prostate  with  severe  vesical  catarrh.  For  this 
he  had  had  the  neck  of  his  bladder  "  stretched,"  and  had  had 
sounds  passed  through  his  urethra  as  often  as  three  times  a 
week.  All  this  aggravated  the  patient's  condition,  which  had 
grown  persistently  worse,  and  each  act  of  urination  was  now 
accompanied  by  excruciating  pain  and  his  urine  was  reduced  to 
about  twenty-eight  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  this 
state  he  came  under  my  observation. 

Having  this  history,  and  knowing  that  he  had  received  the 
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best  of  cart',  I  wan  at  a  Iosh  to  account  for  tlu>  falluro  in  diaf^no- 
His,  and  rufiiHu*!  to  oxaininu  liini  or  to  do  any  inHtniinciiliiliori 
until  ho  had  sul)jf('liMi  hiinsoif  ti>  the  Himplo  im-asiiros  of  |)ro- 
hiiigi<d  and  nUsoliito  ii'st,  to^cllK-r  witii  rri'(|iii-iil  altiutioii  of  hin 
Idaddor.  His  uriui',  hosidos  hciiifj  of  a  liij^li  spocilic  ^jiavitv,  (;ou- 
taincd  much  nnicus,  pus  in  abundauco,  and  was  auiinoniacai  in 
roactiou.  Tho  bladder  wan  oxcuudinf^ly  irritalilc  ;  lie  was  urin- 
utinjr  from  cvory  lialf-hour  to  an  h(»ur,  accompanied  by  forcible 
tenesmus ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  robust  constitution  and  general 
firmness  of  character,  he  svas  in  a  >.'reatly  demorali/ed  condition. 
About  two  woclvs  in  bed,  to^^ether  with  washing  the  l)hiddi'r 
with  a  simple  saline  solution,  and  tiie  daily  use  of  an  emnlsion 
of  iodoform,  relieved  tho  irritahility  of  llio  bladder  and  <limin- 
ished  the  mucus  and  pus.  Tho  first  exploration  of  tho  bladder 
was  then  made.  It  was  necessary,  I  found,  on  t;entle  attempts 
nt  introducing:  tho  searcher,  to  )?ivo  to  my  silver  instrument  a 
double  or  posterior  curve  in  order  to  surmount  tho  prostatic  ob- 
struction which  was  ascertained  to  bo  present.  This  beintrdone, 
the  searcher  slipped  in  witli  perfect  case,  and  instantly,  without 
any  effort  at  traversing  the  bladder,  a  stone  of  apparently  hirj.;e 
size  was  felt.  It  could  be  easily  moved,  and  imparted  to  the 
instrument  a  sensation  that  either  it  was  of  great  size  or  that 
another  stone  was  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  The  diagnosis 
was  thus  made  perfectly  clear.  Suhsequently  attempts  were 
made  to  measure  tho  stone  by  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary 
lithotrite  of  medium  size,  but  tho  prostatic  obstruction  was  such 
that,  although  tho  instrument  could  be  entered,  it  barely  touched 
the  stone,  and  grasping  of  the  latter  was  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble. The  difticulty  of  insti*umentation  in  this  case,  even  when 
aided  by  aniesthesia  and  by  proper  distention  of  the  bladder, 
would,  it  seemed  to  me,  necessarily  involve  such  traumatism  of 
the  latter,  together  with  the  possibility  of  leaving  a  fragment 
to  still  further  irritate  the  diseased  urinary  organs,  that  1  deter- 
mined upon  suprapubic  lithotomy.  This  was  accordingly  done 
and  five  stones,  weighing  295  grains,  respectively,  were  re- 
moved. The  mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be  purple  in  color 
and  exceedingly  soft,  bleeding  upon  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
finger.  A  prostatic  outgrowth  (chiefly  median,  but  also  left  lat- 
eral) also  bled  freely  upon  the  slightest  touch.  The  patient  was 
immediately  relieved  from  pain  and  made  very  comfortable,  but 
his  urine  gradually  diminished  in  quantity  and  he  died  uraemic 
on  the  sixth  day. 

This  disaster,  I  am  confident,  might  have  been  avoided  if  an 
early  diagnosis  of  stone  had  been  made,  and,  considering  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  those  who  had  had  him  in  charge,  I  am 
led  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  something  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  which  rendered  an  early  diagnosis  impossible. 

It  is  possible  that  an  explanation  of  such  cases  may  be 
found  if  we  recall  the  process  of  stone  formation  as  ad- 
vanced of  late  years  by  Mr.  William  M.  Ord  and  by  H.  Van- 
dyke Carter. 

The  "  molecular  coalescence  "  of  Rainey  was  confirmed, 
as  you  will  remember,  by  the  scientific  experiments  of  Ord 
and  by  the  microscopic  researches  of  Vandyke  Carter.  It 
was  shown  that  calcareous  aggregations  would  not  take  place 
excepting  in  the  presence  of  colloid  material  which  is  found 
to  a  marked  degree  in  the  kidney  and  also  in  mucus  and 
pus.  If  an  inflammatory  condition  be  excited  in  the  urinary 
organs,  the  colloids  become  increased  in  quantity  and  den- 
sity and  the  salts  of  the  urine  are  deposited  in  laminae  with 
great  rapidity.  The  factors  of  inflammation — namely,  pros- 
tatic obstruction  and  residual  urine,  with  their  products  of 
mucus  and  pus — being  present  in  these  cases,  I  am  of  the 


opinion  that  during  the  format  ion  of  the  calculi  the  latter 
are  so  covered  with  miKUN,  etc.,  aH  to  niask  HciiHationN  coni- 
muni<-aled  to  searching  iuHtrumentN,  and  hcnc(;  are  not  <li- 
agnoNliralcd  till  they  n'aeh  a  large  size  or  till  moiHurcH  are 
taken  to  iiiodily  the  vcHical  eatarrh  and  remove  the  coating. 
At  all  evenlH,  it  was  only  after  <l«'Histance  from  iiiHtrumcnta- 
tion,  followed  bv  abKolute  rest  and  nhundant  ahlution  of  the 
bladder,  that  I  he  diagnoHiu  was  made. 

Cask  III.— Tliis  pulient  was  a  gentleman,  aged  fifty-four. 
Seven  years  before  coming  under  my  notice  he  bad  begun  to  have 
pain  at  the  head  of  his  penis  on  mi(;turition,  and  kouio  pain  in 
the  small  of  his  back.  This  continued  for  four  years  without 
very  much  change,  when  he  began  to  have  fre(|ucnt  urination, 
together  with  some  tenesmus  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  associ- 
ated with  these  was  a  sudden  desire  to  urinate,  seizing  him  at 
most  inconvenient  times.  F'inaliy  he  was  examined  and  a  large 
prostate  discovered,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
urine.  He  was  then  put  upon  a  systematic  use  of  bougies,  which 
were  gradually  increased  in  size,  once  in  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  finally  were  passed  .several  times  during  each  day. 
This  was  continued  for  a  year  till  he  had  to  strain  considerably 
even  to  start  his  stream  of  urine,  the  other  symptoms  of  pain 
and  tenesmus  persisting.  His  urine  having  now  become  bloody, 
cloudy,  and  ammoniacal,  he  was  directed  to  wash  out  his  blad- 
der, wliich  improved  his  condition  greatly,  pus  and  blood  entirely 
disappearing  from  the  urine. 

About  a  month  before  he  came  under  my  observation  his  left 
testicle  began  to  swell,  became  lieavy  and  painful,  and  finally  a 
sudden  chill  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  swelling  and 
painfulness  of  the  organ,  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  ten  days. 
He  then  had  a  remission  in  the  state  of  his  testicle,  but  a  long 
journey  brought  on  the  symptoms  again  in  a  subacute  form. 

At  this  time  he  remained  under  ray  care  only  long  enough 
to  recover  from  the  orchitis,  and  then  returned  to  his  post  of 
duty. 

About  a  year  later  he  again  came  to  me  with  a  varied  his- 
tory. With  his  testicle  he  had  had  no  further  trouble,  but  his 
bladder  symptoms  were  now  increased,  with  marked  intensity. 
He  was  urinating  frequently  and  painfully ;  his  urine  was  bloody 
and  loaded  with  mucus  and  i)us  ;  he  was  in  constant  pain  ;  and 
there  was  some  (edema  of  his  lower  extremities.  He  had  been 
examined  frequently  by  competent  men  in  this  and  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  but  with  negative  results.  Instrumentation  by  the  pas- 
sage of  sounds  had  been  resorted  to,  but  this  only  served  to  ag- 
gravate his  already  miserable  condition.  I  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  unless  he  would  go  into  a  hospital  and  stay 
there  long  enough  for  me  to  -prepare  him  for  an  examination, 
which  under  such  conditions  should  be  regarded  in  the  same 
category  as  an  operation.  He  consented,  and  after  a  few  days 
of  rest  and  careful  irrigation  of  his  bladder  he  was  etherized.  A 
Thompson  searcher  then  easily  detected  calculus.  As  the  con- 
dition of  the  bladder  had  greatly  improved,  and  as  there  was 
trifling  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  prostate  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruments,  and  as  the  stone  was  probably  of  the  phos- 
phatic  kind  and  therefore  soft,  I  determined  upon  the  operation 
of  litholapaxy,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  physphatic 
stone  with  a  uric-acid  nucleus,  weighing  about  three  hundred 
grains,  was  removed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  the 
operation. '  The  prostatic  obstruction  proved  to  be  greater  than 
was  at  first  anticipated,  rendering  the  operation  exceedingly 
laborious  and  prolonged.  On  the  third  dayjie  passed  a  number 
of  small  fragments,  and,  as  his  urine  was  beginning  to  have  an 
offensive  odor,  his  bladder  was  irrigated  frequently  with  1-to- 
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40,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  aymptonis  were 
Diiirkedly  jimelionited,  and,  as  his  leave  of  absence  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  (luestion  of  his  return 
to  duty.  From  the  persistence  of  certain  symptoms— such  as 
pain  at  the  head  of  his  penis,  frequent  urination,  and  the  undue 
amount  of  mucus  and  pus  in  his  urine— I  felt  convinced  that  a 
fragment  had  been  left,  but  careful  searching  failed  to  reveal  it. 
I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  repose  in  bed  after  the 
termination  of  liis  journey,  together  with  frequent  wasliing, 
would  soon  reduce  the  mucus  about  this  fragment  so  that  it 
could  easily  be  discovered. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  left,  carrying  with  him  a 
letter  of  explanation  from  me  to  a  professional  correspond- 
ent in  a  distant  city.  This  surg-eon  subsequently  easily 
found  and  removed  a  fragment  weighing  fifty  grains.  I 
mention  my  failure  to  find  this  fragment  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even  in  a  comparatively 
young  man  with  but  moderate  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate, 
there  is  great  possibility,  indeed  extreme  probability,  of 
leaving  a  fragment  after  the  operation  of  litholapaxy  to 
further  torment  and  jeopardize  the  patient.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  could  have  fully  realized  all  the  conditions  <>f 
this  patient  before  the  operation,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  done  tlie  suprapubic  operation  and  have  removed 
all  traumatic  influences  from  the  bladder  by  a  speedy  and 
clean  surgical  procedure.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  stone  from  the  bladder. 

Case  IV. —  In  further  illustration  of  difficulties  in  diagnosis; 
and  of  unusual  clinical  symptoms,  take  tlie  following  case :  A 
temperate  man  of  excellent  general  history,  aged  sixty-nine. 
For  several  years  he  had  had  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  especially 
at  night,  for  which  no  organic  cause  in  his  chest  could  be  dis- 
covered. For  several  yeai's  he  had  had  intense  pain  in  his  right 
leg  and  heel,  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  the  premonitions 
of  locomotor  ataxia.  Within  a  few  weeks  before  coming  under 
ray  observation  slight  oidema  of  the  right  foot  appeared,  and  a 
small  ulcer  had  developed  upon  that  leg.  For  an  indefinite 
time,  say  some  years,  he  had  had  frequent  urination,  most 
marked  at  night,  some  hesitancy  and  straining  during  the  act, 
and  occasionally  the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  urine.  The  stream 
was  small,  the  last  few  drops  passing  without  control.  Sometimes 
his  urination  was  precii)itate,  and  he  had  to  hurry  to  the  urinal. 
He  had  had  one  attack  of  hsematuria. 

On  the  supposition  that  haemorrhoids  were  the  source  of 
his  troubles,  he  had  undergone,  some  two  months  before  I  saw 
him,  an  operation  for  their  radical  removal,  but  without  avail. 
His  symptoms  persisted,  tlie  pain  in  his  leg  and  heel  became  ex- 
treme, and  he  sought  my  advice. 

Although  his  chief  suffering  seemed  to  be  in  his  leg,  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  his  bladder,  but  attempts  to  search  it  were 
made  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible  by  a  deviation 
and  elongation  of  the  uretlira  due  to  senile  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  gland.  However,  by  a  series  of  i-otary  and  depressing 
manoeuvres,  a  searcher  was  finally  introduced  into  the  bladder 
and  calculus  detected.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  instrumen- 
tation in  this  case,  although  there  was  but  sliglit  vesical  ca- 
tarrh, suprapubic  lithotomy  was  performed,  and  two  calculi  re- 
moved. 

As  they  are  peculiar  in  form  and  size,  making  a  unique  speci- 
men, a  cut  of  them  is  appended.  The  patient's  recovery  was 
uneventful  and  rapid. 


The  clinical  features  of  tl»is  case  to  which  I  specially 
(•all  your  attention  were  the  attacks  of  dyspnci'a  and  tlie  in- 
tense pain  in  his  right  leg  and  heel,  which  immediately  dis- 
appeared after  the  operation  and  have  not  returned,  although 
he  lias  been  under  my  observation  for  over  two  years. 


This  gentleman  was  a  professional  man  of  a  highly  re- 
fined and  delicate  organization,  which  no  doubt  rendered 
his  nerve  centers  susceptible  to  peripheral  irritations  long 
before  a  marked  catarrh  of  the  bladder  was  excited  by  the 
presence  of  the  calculi.  Attention  was  called  to  such  pains, 
and  several  interesting  cases  quoted,  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Curtis  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  April  17,  1881, 
but  no  explanation  was  offered  of  their  physiological  rela- 
tion to  vesical  irritation. 

Case  V  may  interest  you,  and  may  also  enlighten  us  as  to 
some  failures  of  diagnosis,  the  explanation  being  in  the  shape 
of  the  stone,  which  I  also  show  you.  He  was  a  healthy  man  of 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  gave  the  usual  symptoms  of  vesical 
irritaliility,  painful  and  frequent  urination,  with  the  [)resence  of 
blood  in  the  urine.  The  first  searching  revealed  a  stone ;  but 
before  any  operative  procedure  was  undertaken  it  was  deemed 
best  to  searcli  again,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  measure  the  stone. 
All  subsequent  searchings  failed  to  detect  the  stone.  No  mat- 
ter how  carefully  conducted,  nor  in  what  position,  nor  with  dis- 
tention of  the  bladder,  the  stone  entirely  eluded  search.  Being 
confident,  however,  as  to  the  first  exploration  and  his  symptoms 
l)ersisting,  together  with  the  increasing  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der, which  resented  instrumentation  tn  a  great  degree,  I  resolved 
upon  suprafjubic  lithotoiny,  and  accordingly  performed  it.  On 
o])ening  the  bladder  and  introducing  my  finger,  the  failure  to 
find  the  stone  was  immediately  explained.  As  you  see,  it  is 
rectangular  and  flat,  and  was  discovered  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  immediately  behind  the  pubes,  where  it  had  lieen 
retained  either  by  adhesions  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  by  the 
unequal  contraction  of  an  irritable  bladder.  But  why  my  in- 
struments failed  to  reach  it,  unless  they  carried  forward  each 
time  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  interfered  with  the  im- 
pinging of  the  metal  upon  the  stone,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
I'his  man's  recovery  was  also  rapid  and  uneventful. 

Case  VI  has  some  bearing  upon  the  second   tojjic  which  I . 
present  for  your  discussion — namely,  the  choice  of  operation. 
It  has  also  a  clinical  feature  similar  to  the  one  just  presented — 
i.  e.,  pain  in  the  extremities,  which  disappeared  after  the  re- 
moval of  stone. 

He  was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  his  symptoms  began 
three  years  before  coming  under  my  observation.  They  con- 
sisted of  painful,  frequent,  and  bloody  urination,  together  with 
tlie  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream.  He  went  on  in  this  way  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  examined  by  a  competent  surgeon,  who 
ascertained  the  presence  of  stone  and  removed  it  by  the  opera- 
tion of  litholapaxy.  lie  had  temporary  relief  only,  and  .six 
weeks  after  the  oj)eration  passed  two  fragments— one  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  by  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  three 
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oijjhths  by  half  an  inch  in  Hi?i«,  Pain  and  tiic  fiviiiUMicy  of 
urination  roiitiiim-d,  to^'otluT  willi  jutiu  in  />«lfi  unns,  Afli-r 
aiiolhor  yvtxr  ottlu'si'  syniptcmis  lio  i-anio  nndiT  my  t»li.«*i'rvntii>ii. 

On  si-arciiin^.'  iiiiii,  vvliicli  was  done  wiilioiil  dillii-nlty,  ai- 
tlum^li  ill'  liad  considiTiilili'  prtistatic  «>iit(;nt\vtli,  a  iarm-  stonu 
was  tiiiiiiil.  His  miiu'  at  this  time  wns  ali\alin«>iii  roacliun  ron- 
taiiii'd  a  lar^'i'  amoiiiit  i)f  pus,  i>h)(Ml,  iimnis,  and  dilToi-fiit  l%inds 
ol  opitiioiium.  In  viow  of  thi-  prostatif  »'idar>:i-mc'iit,  tho  con- 
dition of  liis  hhidtlor,  his  a;.'i'.  and  tiu'  fact  tliat  ahi'ady  under 
treatment  l>y  lithohipaxy  fra;rments  had  lieen  h-fl  in  tiie  l>iadder, 
I  thouffht  it  hi'st  to  perform  tlie  operation  of  suprapuhie  litliot- 
oiuv.  Tliis  was  accordingly  done,  and  three  laijjo  tetrahedral 
calculi  were  removed.  On  furtiier  di^cital  examination  of  the 
hiaihler,  on  the  posterior  wall,  a  little  to  the  ri^dit  and  heliind 
till'  pro-tite,  a  pocket  was  found  in  the  mucous  memhraiie 
which  just  admitled  the  tip  of  the  index  linj^er.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  i)ocket  a  stone  was  found.  This  was  removed  with  a 
blunt  scoop,  riie  further  course  of  this  case  was  uneventful, 
exoeptiufT  that  he  had  some  hallucinationi,  and  it  was  several 
weeks  het'orc  he  was  mentally  restored. 

lie  had  also  a  mental  condition  which  1  have  .seen  in  one 
other  oa.se  followinj;  sui)rai)ubic  lithotomy — namely,  a  dread 
lest  the  least  motion  on  his  part  should  "tear  open,"  as  he  de- 
scribed it.  the  wound  in  his  bladder.  Indeed,  one  of  these  pa- 
tients sulTered  so  from  this  fear  that  it  amounted  to  terror,  and 
it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  iret  him  out  of  bed  or  even  to  ])er- 
suade  him  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Only  after  resolutely  standing  over 
him  and  compellinL' him  to  jret  up  and  assume  the  .standinir  post- 
ure, and  repeatedly  explaining:  to  him  tlic  impossibility  of  such 
an  accident,  was  his  fear  finally  overcome  and  iiis  I'onvalesconce 
established. 

This  may  be  but  one  of  the  mental  conditions  whicii  we 
know  make  their  ajipearanee  after  serious  operation.s. 

The  two  points  which  may  properly  be  suggested  for 
discussion  are  (1)  the  early  diagnosis  of  stone,  and  (2)  the 
choice  of  operation  for  its  removal. 

On  the  first  point  I  submit  the  question.  Why,  among 
equally  competent  and  experienced  surgeons  versed  in  all 
the  methods  of  exploration,  as  carefully  employed  by  one  as 
by  the  other,  should  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  or 
doubtful  diaijnosis  ?  Why  should  one  man  fail  to  find  the 
stone  which  the  other  instantly  discovers  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  condition  or  conditions  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  at  which  the  exploration  is  made ; 
and,,  with  a  view  to  throw  some  light  upon  this,  I  have  pre- 
sented these  typical  cases  from  a  clinical  standpoint  otdy. 

The  choice  of  operation  for  the  removal  of  stone  from 
the  bladder  must,  of  course,  in  these  days  lie  between  litho- 
lapaxy  and  some  form  of  lithotomy. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  which  form  of 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  permit  me  to  Hmit  the  dis- 
cussion to  suprapubic  lithotomy  and  litholapaxy  (or  crush- 
ing at  one  sitting). 

It  may  be  urged  against  lithotomy  that  the  operation 
necessitates  loss  of  blood,  liability  to  infection,  damage  to 
the  peritonaeum,  injury  to  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  a 
marked  degree  of  shock  resulting  in  a  greater  mortality. 

In  a  young  man  with  a  moderate  degree  of  vesical  ca- 
tarrh, a  soft  stone  of  moderate  size  with  no  prostatic  ob- 
struction, I  would  say  that  the  operation  for  litholapaxy 
was  clearly  indicated.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  case 
presents  itself,  such  as  Case  II  which  I  have  reported  to 


yoti  tlilH  evening,  with  a  marked  degree  of  veHicHJ  cntnrrli 
••md  iiuMlcrale  ilegree  of  prostatic  (distniction,  so  ih.il  in 
sirunientation  is  efVcctrd  \\'\\\\  dillicnlty,  it  seems  to  nie  thai 
the  safest  |»rocedure  for  lli.il  man  is  the  one  \\hi(di  the  most 
speedily  ami  in<>st  radic.dly  ndicves  him  from  the  cause  of 
his  snll'crinu^ 

Niiw,  taking  such  a  case  as  this  as  the  type,  although 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  warr  exceedingly  liypi-rainic,  tliere 
was  no  loss  of  blood  that  would  have  any  etTect  ii|)on  his 
constilution.il  condition  or  his  reacting  power;  there  wa« 
no  daniaL.'e  to  the  peritona-iim  ;  and  the  stones  wc-re  re 
moved  immediately  without  the  slightest  diinger  of  an\ 
fragments  being  left  behind. 

In  support  of  this  position  take  Case  \'l,  of  an  old  man 
with  prostatic  obstruction,  up<)n  whom  litholapaxy  had 
been  done  by  skillful  hands.  The  condition  of  his  blad<lei- 
was  such  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  a  fragment 
shoidd  be  left  Ixdiind,  and,  indeed,  iitDrc  than  one  fragment  i 
was  left,  aiMing  to  the  irritation  of  the  bladder,  already  ] 
more  or  less  injured  by  the  cru.shing  and  washing  instru- 
ments. 

This  is  one  of  three  cases  of  relapse  following  litho- 
lapaxy which  have  come  under  my  (d)servation  within  a 
short  time.  The  anatomical  conditions  of  these  patients 
are  such  that,  even  with  the  most  .skillful  care,  a  fragment 
may  be  left  behind.     Therefore  lithotomy  is  preferable. 

Answers  to  the  objections  to  this  operation  natnralU 
present  themselves. 

Under  modern  antiseptic  care  the  liability  of  infection 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  peritonanim  has  been  en- 
tered (I  have  done  it  myself  without  any  unfavorable  re- 
sult), but  it  could  only  liapj)en  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  other  hand,  pinching  and  sloughing  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder  wall  have  been  known  to 
take  place  during  and  after  litholapaxy,  and  may  po.s.sibl\ 
be  a  source  of  infection  which  can  not  be  controlled  as  in 
an  open  operation.  However,  by  delicacy  of  manipulation 
during  the  operation,  and  by  thorough  cleansing  and  anti- 
septic measures  afterward,  this  danger  may  be  avoided. 

Haemorrhage,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  must  be  from  vessels  of 
inferior  size,  and  easily  controlled,  whereas  haemorrhage 
from  the  prostatic  vessels  and  from  the  membrane  of  the 
bladder  during  the  operation  of  litholapaxy  may  and  doe- 
take  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  the  severed  vessel- 
in  the  open  operation.  Farther,  in  the  open  operation  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  investigate  the  interior  of 
the  bladder,  so  that  encysted  stones  which  may  escape  the 
most  expert  soundings  may  be  seen  and  removed,  as  in 
Case  VI,  which  I  have  reported.  In  this  individual  no 
cure  could  possibly  have  been  effected  by  any  crushini:- 
operation,  for,  besides  fragments  which  had  been  left  to  in- 
crease in  size,  there  was  a  diverticulum  of  the  bladder  from 
which  the  stone  could  not  be  removed  without  the  aid  of 
the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

As  to  the  fataliti/  of  the  two  operations  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  statistics  are  largely  against  the  high  operation, 
and  hence  1  conclude  that  the  best  operation  for  the  removal 
of  stone  must  be  determined  bv  the  conditions  of  each  case. 
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Careful  diagnosis,  careful  preliminary  exploration  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  bladder,  size  of  stone,  and  constitutional 
state  of  the  patient,  must  all  be  considered  before  a  decision 
as  to  operation  can  be  made. 
31   East  Forty-fouuth  Sthekt. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  LOUISVILLE. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal  only  with  such  growths 
of  these  parts  as  have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Of  fibroma  of  the  naso-pharynx  I  have  seen  but  one  case, 
and  that  quite  recently. 

Fibroma  is  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  of  slow 
growth,  pushing  everything  before  it ;  extending  into  the 
neighboring  cavities,  producing  absorption  of  both  the  soft 
and  hard  tissues.  It  is  often  called  a  polypus,  as,  like  the 
latter,  it  starts  from  a  pedicle,  but,  unlike  it,  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  surrounding  tissues  by  intlammatory  action. 
The  patient  to  whom  I  a  moment  ago  referred  was  a  pale 
farmer  boy  aged  nineteen.  He  said  he  had  noticed  the 
growth  for  eighteen  months ;  for  that  long  he  had  been  un- 
able to  breathe  through  or  blow  his  nose ;  of  course  the  tu- 
mor had  been  growing  much  longer  than  this.  He  had  the 
dead  notes  of  Meyer,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  naso-pharyn- 
geal  obstruction.  The  rhinoscope  showed  a  rather  smooth, 
white,  glistening  growth  springing  from  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone.  He  stood  posterior  manipulation 
well,  as  the  pressure  of  the  growth  had  no  doubt  paralyzed 
sensation  somewhat.  A  short  time  before  he  came  to  see 
me  he  had  had  a  dangerous  nasal  haemorrhage  to  follow  the 
insufflation  of  some  mild  powder  by  his  home  physician. 
The  patient  had  the  peculiar  facial  expression  observed  in 
cases  of  post-nasal  obstruction  ;  there  was  from  the  nose 
and  pharynx  an  ugly  secretion.  He  could  not  get  any  com- 
fort from  sleep,  as  he  was  from  necessity  a  mouth  breather, 
with  all  its  discomforts.  As  soon  as  he  fell  asleep  he  would 
get  on  his  back,  with  his  mouth  open,  which  would  become 
very  dry  ;  his  tongue  would  drop  back  and  choke  him,  and 
up  he  would  jump  horribly  frightened. 

A  diagnosis  was  easily  made.  Such  growths  should  be 
handled  gently,  as  they  bleed  very  freely.  The  growth  sent 
short  horns  into  each  nose  posteriorly. 

I  decided  if  possible  to  remove  the  growth  by  means  of 
the  cold  snare  ;  as  I  expected,  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  wire  around  it.  By  taking  a  small  malleable  wire 
with  a  thread  attached,  I  succeeded  in  getting  through  each 
nose  from  the  front  and  pulled  back  a  small  tape  and  tied 
the  soft  palate  forward.  Another  string  was  passed  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  this  was  attached  the  wire  of  the  snare, 
which  by  traction  was  pulled  up  into  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space,  and  by  manipulation  with  the  finger  was  gotten 
around  about  half  the  tumor.     The  Jarvis  snare,  which  I 
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here  exhibit,  was  used.  After  all  traction  possible  had  been 
made  by  the  hand,  I  took  a  strong  pair  of  gas-pliers  and 
worked  the  screw  as  far  as  1  could  with  it,  but  could  not 
cut  the  growth  through.  After  four  hours  of  trial  with  this, 
I  removed  the  snare,  leaving  the  steel  wire  in  ])osition.  I 
then  attached  my  galvano-cautery  snai-e  handle  to  the  steel 
wire,  and,  turning  on  the  current  slowly,  had  the  part  of  the 
growth  removed  in  about  two  minutes ;  the  steel  wire  burned 
after  the  growth  was  cut  through  ;  the  tapes  were  relaxed 
but  left  in  position,  prepared  for  luemorrhage,  which  did 
not  occur.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  afterward  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  the  remainder  of  the  growth.  Profiting  by  my 
previoiis  experience,  I  of  course  gave  up  the  cold  snare.  In- 
stead I  determined  to  use  the  galvano-cautery  snare  ;  the 
space  was  still  much  obstructed,  and  the  platinum  wire  being 
very  soft,  rendered  it  impossible  to  force  it  around  the 
growth.  I  took  a  piece  of  steel  wire  and  passed  it  with  the 
platinum  wire  into  the  barrel  of  the  snare ;  at  the  top  of  the 
loop  and  some  distance  down  each  side  I  wrapped  the  two 
wires  together  with  a  fine  silk  thread,  and  had  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  engaging  quite  a  large  piece  of  the  growth  in  the 
loop.  I  attached  the  platinum  wire  alone  to  the  snare  han- 
dle, knowing  that,  as  soon  as  the  current  was  turned  on,  the 
thread  holding  the  two  wires  together  would  burn.  The 
platinum  wire  burned  through  the  growth  easily,  leaving 
but  little  beside  the  base  behind.  After  this  the  patient 
breathed  through  his  nose  and  could  blow  it  freely. 

Fibromata  may  disappear  spontaneously  or  slough.  Old 
methods  of  i-emoval  are  much  improved  upon  bv  later  ones. 
"  In  fifty-eight  cases  reported  by  Lincoln,  thirty-eight  were 
removed  by  severe  operations,  such  as  resection  of  the  sub- 
maxillary ;  only  ten  cases  cured.  Fourteen  operated  upon 
by  the  galvano-cautery,  with  eleven  cures  and  three  re- 
lapses." Says  Thudichum  [Lancet,  January  31st) :  "Surgi- 
cal literature  contains  many  descriptions  of  a  great  variety 
of  operations  which  were  instituted  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumors.  There  is  no  possible  anatomical  direction  which 
has  not  been  taken  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  all  are 
avowedly  mainly  modulated  under  the  fear  of  haemorrhage. 
One  can  easily  see  that  the  means  chosen  w^ere  desperate  ex- 
pedients applied  to  cases  judged  to  be  equally  desperate." 

After  the  introduction  of  ansesthetics,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  a  very  common  set  of  operations  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  first  step  was  tracheotomy  and  the  insertion 
of  an  inflated  plug  in  the  larynx.  Next  the  nose  was  split 
up  from  tip  to  root ;  the  nasal  bones  were  broken  aside  or 
temporarily  or  permanently  severed.  The  tumor  was  then 
attacked  with  forceps,  scissors,  and  knives,  and  the  bleed- 
ing was  from  time  to  time  diminished  by  actual  cautery. 
In  this  way  the  nasal  meati  might  be  cleared  roughly,  but 
the  pharyngeal  part  could  not  be  reached.  This  was  there- 
fore attacked  through  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate  was  divid- 
ed, and  the  tumor — or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  would  yield 
— was  cut  away  with  scissors  and  twisted  with  forceps  until 
a  tolerable  passage  was  produced. 

Of  the  cases  attempted  to  be  thus  treated  a  number  were 
left  uncompleted,  owing  to  hannorrhage  ;  some  operations 
were  protracted,  in  hope  of  excising  the  tumor,  over  four- 
teen days,  one  known  to  me  over  thirty  days,  during  which 
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tiiiu>  tlip  split  nose  was  kept  npcti.  In  fiirt,  when  .loliii  licll 
ilcscrilu'd  tilt'  i>|it'rati<>ti  as  ii  "  lim  i  iti  sci'iic  l'n>in  w  liirli  iiii>st 
siiiycoiis  had  t<)  rrtiif  in  conlusion  ami  disniay,"  he  stati'd 
till-  liarc  tiiith.  Alinnt  a  tliird  of  the  patients  snrcnnilt  to 
aiiM'Miia  ;  ani>l  her  I  liii'd  die  I'l'iini  t  he  i  mi  mediate  eiitise(|uem'es 
—  pneumonia  and  pya'iuia  ;  and  ui)<)Ut  a  thini  escape  the 
<leath  after  a  Ikiii;  and  luniplieateil  run  of  septiiiemia.  Of 
I  liese,  maiiv  li.i\e  relapses.  \\nl/ei((d'  rn'Mii)  had  seven- 
teen eases  of  relapse  out  of  a  total  not  stated.  Nelaton 
added  a  special  severity  to  the  operation,  with  the  intention 
<d'  destroyinj;-  the  root,  hy  renn)vin^  permaiientlv  a  portion 
of  the  oss(>ous  palate.  Middeldorpf  applied  the  electro-cau- 
tery to  some  sutdi  tumms,  liul  he  was  confined  to  such  as 
w«'re  pendulous  and  could  he  surrounded  hy  the  wire  loop. 
Kor  a  tumor  which  tilled  the  nostril  entirelv  and  ailhei'ed  to 
a  lariiV  stirl'acc  he  had  no  I'cnu'dv.  .Moreover,  he  had  no 
remedy  for  the  profuse  hhu'dinij^,  whi(di  even  the  electro- 
<'uutery,  as  commonly  used,  allowed  of  in  these  cases. 

Hippocrates  used  a  loop  and  extracted  l>y  evulsion  or 
knife.  Kahricius  had  a  curved-Made  forceps  forsei/ini>-  the 
jjrowth.  ("elsus seized  the  ufrowth  with  a  liook.  l)Utenou<»;h 
of  the  oM.  Syme  and  Mott  removed  the  superior  maxilla. 
The  method  now  is  the  yalvano-cautery,  jjalvano-cautery 
puncture,  and  electrolysis.  I  use  eoeaine  eomhined  with  re- 
sorcin  as  a  local  anaesthetic  To  prevent  any  had  constitu- 
tional etfei'ts  from  the  cocaine,  1  give  my  patients  one  or  two 
five-minim  cai)sules  of  valerianic  ether  or  sulphuric  ether, 
which  are  by  far  the  hest  preventives  I  know  of.  Whisky,  of 
course,  is  ocxxl,  but  I  prefer  using-  as  little  of  this  as  possi- 
ble with  my  patients.  \\'liereas  1  frequently  have  had  bad 
constitutional  effects  from  the  local  use  of  cocaine  in  the  up- 
per air-pas.sages  before  I  began  the  use  of  sulphuric  and  vale- 
rianic ether  capsules,  I  have  not  had  a  bad  symptom  since. 
I  believe  the  constitutional  effects  of  cocaine  are  more  rapid 
and  more  dangerous  w  hen  the  drug  is  used  in  the  nose  than 
when  given  by  either  stomach  or  hypodermieally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superficiality  and  the  close  connection  of  the 
sympathetic  system  of  the  locality  with  that  of  the  respi- 
ratory and  cardiac  systems. 

I  have  seen  one  case  of  myxo-fibroma  of  the  post-nose. 
It  was  in  the  pei'son  of  a  gentleman,  fifty-five  or  sixty  years 
<if  age,  who  had  not  been  able  to  breathe  through  his  nose 
for  some  years.  It  sprang  by  a  pedicle  from  the  left  lower 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  It  was  removed  by  means  of  a 
cold  snare,  by  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  in  my  ofHce  a  year  ago. 
The  base  of  this,  with  a  similar  appearing  growth  of  the  sep- 
tum, was  afterward  treated  and  removed  by  myself  through 
the  post-nasal  space  by  means  of  the  galvano-cautery. 

Myxoraata  spring  from  the  nose,  fibromata  from  the 
pharynx,  and  the  mixed  form  from  where  the  nose  and 
pharynx  join. 

Myxofibromata  grow  from  a  pedicle  ;  are  white  usually  ; 
sometimes  dark ;  are  quite  movable.  They  grow  fast  and 
stop  when  at  a  certain  stage.  They  do  not  slough  or  dis- 
appear spontaneously. 

The  cold  snare,  the  cautery  snare,  electrolysis,  and  the 
galvano-cautery  puncture  are  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
of  such  growths. 

A  case  of  fibro-sarcoma  I  saw  first  some  time  ago  was 


in  th«'  person  of  a  pale,  aruemic  boy,  about  ten  years  old, 
who  had  iio|  lireathed  through  his  noHc  for  Nomi-  niontliN. 
He  had  been  seen  by  others  iiiui-h  earlier  in  the  formation 
of  the  growth.  When  In-  came  un<ler  my  observation  it 
tilled  cniMphlely  the  pharynx,  Kcnding  horns  into  each  n.isal 
cavity,  |)ushing  the  soft  palate  well  forward,  and  extending 
(low  II  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  remove  a  large  mass  with  a 
tonsillotdiiii'.  It  was  ipiite  elastic;  \\lien  an  alteiiipt  was 
ma<le  to  pull  it  down  with  a  pair  of  strong  post-nasal  for- 
ceps it  would  slip  from  the  forceps  and  spring  back  with 
(piile  a  noise  into  its  bed.  Scarcely  any  i)lee<ling  followcil 
any  of  the  operations,  strange  to  say.  lilood-vessels  in  the 
cut  surface  appeared  plentiful,  and  the  cut  surface;  looked 
more  like  cartilage.  To  snare  the  growth  was  impossible. 
Su|)|iuratioii  of  both  middle  ears,  with  deafness,  oc(!urred 
early  in  the  disease.  1  finally  decided  to  get  rid  of  tlu; 
growth  by  frc<pient  punctures  with  the  galvano-cautery 
knife,  of  which  1  must  have  made  not  less  than  seventy-tive  ; 
this  was  followed  by  rapid  shrinkage.  l'"or  wtteks  after 
stoi)pingthe  use  of  the  cautery  knife  the  growth  continued 
to  shrink.  Mastoid  periostitis  and  necrosis  .set  in,  which 
comjilicated  matters  very  much.  The  little  fellow's  general 
conditi(m  fared  badly.  Nothing  a])peared  to  build  him  uj). 
Chronic  diarrluca  set  in.  lie  had  an  enormous  a|)i)etite. 
The  growth  had  about  disappeared,  when  the  patient  had  so 
run  down  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Ih;  died  the 
first  of  this  juonth  (January,  1891)  of  exhaustion.  There 
were  no  glandular  enlargements.  I  never  had  to  use  any 
anjesthetic  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  until  in  the  latter 
weeks,  when  1  used  cocaine  and  rosorcin.  The  cold  snare 
made  no  impression  whatever  upon  this  growth.  The  wire 
would  cut  through  the  barrel  of  tlie  snare  instead  of  cut- 
ting the  growth.  The  diagnosis  should  be  made  by  the 
microscope. 

In  the  last  few  months  1  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a 
pure  polypus  of  the  pharynx.  It  was  in  the  person  of  a 
young  man  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old,  and  had  exist- 
ed for  several  months.  Lately  it  had  bothered  him  much 
in  eating  and  sleeping.  It  hung  well  down  below  the  soft 
palate,  and  sprang  from  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  by  a  pedicle. 
He  was  cocainized,  and  a  threaded  was  needle  passed  through 
the  base  of  the  polyp ;  a  cold  snare  was  passed  over  the 
thread  well  up  to  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle,  and  the 
polypus  was  in  this  way  easily  removed.  I  exhibit  it  here 
to-night.  It  is  now  not  over  one  third  its  former  size,  as 
it  has  been  in  alcohol.  It  was  two  inches  and  a  half  or  more 
long,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cylindric.  No  bleeding 
followed.  The  base  was  treated  with  the  galvano-cauterv. 
Polypi  of  the  ])harynx  are  not  common. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  pharynx — one 
in  the  person  of  a  phy'sician,  springing  from  the  left  lateral 
wall.  The  cervical  glands  were  enlarged.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  for  its  removal.  The  second  case  was  in  a 
man  who  said  his  right  nose  had  been  stopped  for  two 
years  by  a  growth  ;  it  had  been  removed  twice,  but  returned 
rapidly.  The  microscope  showed  it  to  be  sarcoma.  The 
cervical  glands  began  to  enlarge  fifteen  months  ago.  He 
soon  passed  from  my  observation.  Sarcoma  of  the  pharvnx 
is  more  common  in  the  male.     In  nineteen  cases,  fourteen 
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of  them  were  males.  There  is  usually  a  nasty,  bad-smell- 
ing discharge.  (General  liealth  suffers  much.  Such  growths 
usually  spring  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  It  is  important  to  know  its  origin.  If  in  nose,  cer- 
vical glands  do  not  often  become  involved.  Small-celled 
sarcomata  extend  fast,  large-celled  slower,  and  fibro-sarco- 
mata  still  slower.  Prognosis  unfavorable.  When  removed 
by  radical  cure  many  die  on  the  table  ;  better,  through  natu- 
ral [)assage  by  galvano-cautery,  snare,  or  electrolysis  ;  better 
to  split  palate  sometimes. 

1  have  seen  but  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  pharynx. 
This  was  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman,  about  sixty  years 
old,  from  Pittsburgh.  The  history  of  carcinoma  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  sarcoma.  The  glands  may  become  in- 
volved a  little  sooner.  The  microscope  must  make  the  diag- 
nosis. Treatment  offers  nothing.  Bosworth  says:  "A 
witty  Frenchman  said  that  the  only  treatment  for  consump- 
tion is  by  opium  and  lying,"  an  assertion  probably  true  in 
that  day,  "  and  which  might  equally  well  be  made  in  regard 
to  cancer  "  now. 

Growths  of  the  larynx  are  malignant  and  non-malig- 
nant. 

The  non-malignant  are  polypus  (not  common),  fibrom- 
ata (twice  as  common),  myxomata  (rare),  cysts  (not  com- 
mon), angeiomata  (rare) — Dr.  Norris  Wolfenden,  of  Lon- 
don, reports  one  case  of  the  latter  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Joiirnal  of  Larijngology  and  Rhinology,  1888 — lipom- 
ata  (rare),  and  papillomata  (very  common). 

The  sym})toms  of  a  laryngeal  growth  depend  upon  its 
size  and  location.  A  growth  on  the  vocal  cords  causes 
hoarseness  ;  on  the  epiglottis,  dysphagia  ;  if  large,  wherever 
situated,  dyspncea ;  if  situated  above  the  cords,  breathing  is 
noisy  ;  the  most  common  symptom  is  alteration  of  the  voice. 
There  is  usually  but  little  cough  and  pain.  The  laryngo- 
scope makes  the  diagnosis.  Growths  of  the  larynx  are  three 
times  as  common  in  the  male  as  in  the  female. 

I  have  seen  three  cases  of  papillomata — one  in  a  boy 
six  years  old  ;  the  growth  was  removed  by  Dr.  Lefferts,  of 
New  York,  by  thyreotomy.  The  second,  in  a  man  fifty 
or  fifty-five  years  old,  first  removed  by  the  late  Dr.  Elsberg, 
of  New  York,  and  afterward  by  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  third  case  has  lately  been  under  my 
charge.  The  patient  is  a  boy  sixteen  years  old,  who  has 
been  hoarse  all  his  life.  He  has  numerous  papillomata  of 
the  larynx.  He  has  the  most  sensitive  larynx  with  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  deal.  I  have  used  cocaine,  twenty- 
per-cent.  solution  frequently  repeated ;  applied  chloroform, 
menthol,  and  ether  externally  by  spray  ;  and  have  given  him 
over  an  ounce  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  so- 
dium, and,  besides  this,  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  small 
amount  of  chloroform  by  inhalation,  and  to  this  liave  added 
sucking  of  ice ;  have  injected  cocaine  into  the  inner  walls 
of  the  larynx,  and  still  have  the  greatest  diflficulty  in  using 
instruments  in  the  larynx,  even  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  1 
have,  however,  succeeded  in  removing  six  or  eight  of  the 
papillomata.  Papillomata  of  the  larvnx  disappear  spon- 
taneously sometimes ;  are  absorbed  sometimes  by  pressure 
from  intubating ;  are  cured  sometimes  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  ar.senic. 


Just  after  my  location  in  Louisville  I  had  two  cases  of 
cysts  of  the  epiglottis.  One,  in  a  lady  forty  years  old,  was 
removed  by  Dr.  Lefferts,  of  New  York.  The  other  patient 
was  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  old.  I  got  rid  of  the 
cyst  by  the  use  of  a  s(»lution  of  zinc  chloride,  one  scruple  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  Applied  it  six  or  eight  times.  There 
has  been  no  return  in  either  case.  On  July  9,  1890,  Mrs. 
1).,  of  Kansas,  consulted  me  concerning  an  affection  of  her 
tlu'oat.  She  gave  a  phthisical  history  with  loss  of  voice  for 
four  years.  The  laryngoscope  showed  quite  a  large  polypus 
of  the  right  vocal  cord  which  hung  some  distance  below.  By 
forced  expiration  she  could  throw  it  above  the  cords.  I  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  removing  the  polyp  with  Professor 
Scliioetter's  laryngeal  forceps.  The  base  I  treated  with 
chromic  acid.  Her  voice  returned  as  soon  as  the  polyp 
was  removed,  and  sounded  so  unnatural  to  her  as  to  frighten 
her.     The  polyp  I  exhibit  here  was  over  an  inch  long. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  August  (1888)  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  on  Malignant 
Disease  of  the  Upper  Air-passages,  by  (x.  Hunter  Macken- 
zie, M.  D.,  he  states  that — 

"  Malignant  disease  niaj'  originate  in  any  portion  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract.  It  is  a  common  affection  of  the  larynx,  is  rare 
in  the  trachea,  moderately  prevalent  in  the  thyreoid  gland.  Of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  malignant  new  growths,  six 
were  carcinomas  of  the  larynx,  four  of  the  ])liarynx,  and  five  of 
tlie  thyreoid  gland.  Within  the  larynx,  epithelioma  (squanious- 
celled  carcinoma)  is  most,  frequently  met  with.  Sarcoma  of  the 
larynx  is  a  rare  disease.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  has  only  met 
with  five  cases  of  it.  Butlin  mentions  twenty-three  cases  as 
having  been  collected  by  him.  Cylindrical  or  columnar-celled 
carcinoma  is  extremely  rare,  and  only  one  case  is  reported  by 
Butlin.  Eegarding  otiier  forms  of  malignant  disease,  it  is  prob- 
able, as  pointed  out  by  Lennox  Browne,  tliat  the  variety  known 
s  medullary  or  encephaloid  is  really  a  small-celled  sarcoma, 
while  the  scirrhous  is  a  spindle-celled  or  alveolar  sarcoma. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Morell  Mackenzie  has  never 
met  with  a  case  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  larynx  originating  in 
infection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  of  only  one  case  in 
which  the  original  disease  having  been  in  the  larynx,  cancer  has 
developed  secondarily  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  case  has 
been  recorded  by  Rollier  in  which  metastases  in  lungs,  liver,  and 
brain  followed  sarcoma  and  suppurative  perichondritis  of  the 
larynx;  and  Hermann  mentions  an  example  of  lympho-sarcom- 
atous  metastases  to  t!ie  larynx  and  trachea.  Lennox  l^rowne 
quotes  several  instances  of  metastases  to  the  lumbar  glands,  kid- 
neys, and  liver,  and  believes  that  the  pulmonary  organs  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  is  usually  supposed.  ...  Of  fifty  cases 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  collected  by  Butlin,  three  had 
met;istatic  deposits  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  lung*,  besides  affec- 
tions of  various  glands  in  each  instance.  These  cases  were  all 
examples  of  epithelioma. 

"  Metastases  to  and  from  the  larynx,  especially  the  former, 
must,  however,  still  be  considered  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

"Primary  cancer  may  originate  at  any  point  within  the 
larynx,  but  is  rarely  infraglottic.  Butlin  found,  in  fifty  cases  of 
lar\ngeal  cancer,  that  five  were  infraglottic.  The  jioverty  in 
lympliatics  of  this  region,  as  compared  with  the  aryepiglottic 
folds  and  the  supraglottic  area,  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  the  cause  of  this  rarity.  Regarding  the  i)recise  seat 
of  origin,  M.  Mackenzie  found  that,  in  fifty-six  out  of  one  hun- 
dred cases,  one  of  the  ventricular  bands  was  the  part  first 
affected. 
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"Soliwnrtz  nffirrns  tlmt  tlic  cpijjIottiM  ntnl  tlio  vocal  cordHnre 
inurit  fre(|iu'iitlv  iitlai-ki  il.  Iliiiliii,  wIki  IhIIuvvk  KriHlialxT  utui 
(liviili'H  tlio  tlisi'iiso  into  intrinsic  mid  i-\tritisic,  foiiiKi  tlmt  tlic 
iiitt'insic  was  iniicli  more  ciiiniiioii  tliaii  tin*  extrinsic,  and  tliat 
in  till"  intrinsic  varictv  tlie  vdcal  cords,  in  the  extrinsic  tlic  e|)i- 
jllottis,  were  tlie  |>arts  most  lVet|Uently  attacked.  The  tendency 
for  malignant  disease  tirst  to  manifest  itself  on  the  left  side  had 
ohtained  occasiomd  reco^'nition  from  wi'itei-s.  Sarcoma  in  a 
child  of  seven  and  i-pitlieliomu  of  two  \»'ars'  exislcnce  in  a  child 
of  three  liave  heeii  reported. 

"Cases  are  trom  time  to  timi-  recorded  showing:  an  a|>|iart.'nt 
mali;;nanl  de^'cneration  of  previonsly  ln'iiiijfn  ^riowths.  iJeceiit- 
1\',  Hryson  I'elavan  has  reconled  a  case  in  which  malijriiaiit  dis- 
ease seemed  to  supervene  on  a  catarrhal  laryn;j;itis,  with  pidmo- 
luify  phthisis.  Solis-Coheii  mentions  a  case  in  wliicli,  after 
thyrootomv  for  a  sim|)le  laryni;eal  papilloma,  epitlieliomatous 
disease  develoi)ed  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  operation  wound,  while 
tlie  interior  of  t!io  larynx  remained  free.  An  example  is  re- 
corded hy  Schnit/ler  of  a  papilloma,  which  had  heeii  removed 
and  the  hase  Imriied  with  caustic,  heinjr  Ibilowed  hy  carcinom- 
atous di.sense  and  perichondritis.  lie  could  recall,  however, 
only  throe  suidi  instances  in  his  extensive  experience.  Stoerk 
helieves  that  this  nialifimint  transt'ortnation  is  hastened  hy  endo- 
laryn^eal  operations,  especially  hy  i)tiriiin}i.  Holimer  narrates  a 
most  interest inu- ciise  of  this  malignant  defjeneration.  A  small 
portion  was  removed  trom  the  jjrowth  in  the  larynx,  and  under 
the  microscopi'  was  ibuiul  to  he  a  simple  i)ai)illoma.  The  tumor 
wa<  afterward  extirpated,  and  now  it  presented  the  typical 
microscopical  characters  of  carcinoma. 

"Schnitzler  further  reports  a  case  of  what  may  he  called 
double  transformation — i.  e.,  an  exam])le  of  a  benign  |)apilloma, 
which  changed  tirst  into  a  carcinoma  and  then  into  a  sarcoma. 
Such  facts  have  necessarily  an  important  bearing  upon  the  value 
to  be  attached  to  the  microscopical  examination  of  portions  of 
laryngeal  neoplasms  removed  for  purpose  of  diagnosis. 

"  The  glandular  affections  in  cancer  of  the  larynx  merit  some 
notice.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  metastases  to  distant 
glands — e.  </.,  the  lumbar — have  been  noted,  but  it  is  the  cervical, 
laryngeal,  and  tracheal  glands  which  are  most  commonly  af- 
fected. Butlin  asserts  that  sarcomata  do  not  affect  the  glands, 
for  the  reason  that  sarcomata  owing  their  origin  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  the 
solid  structures  swell  and  cause  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  proceeds  to  their  complete  obliteration 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  transmitting  the  infective  mate- 
rial of  the  tumor.  Browne  controverts  this  view,  for  in  three 
out  of  four  cases  under  his  notice  glandular  complicatinns  were 
present. 

"■Glandular  enlargement  may  be  i)resent,  and  may  not  be 
detected  during  life.  Butlin  himself  records  a  case  with  appar- 
ently only  one  enlarged  gland  during  life,  but  on  autop.sy  half  a 
dozen  similarly  affected  were  found  imder  the  muscles. 

"Cancer  of  the  larynx  may  coexist  with  tubercular  and 
syphilitic  disease.  Sokotowski  has  recorded  two  cases  of  laryn- 
geal cancer  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Semon  has  also  wit- 
nessed this  combination  of  cancer  and  tubercle.  Bryson  Dela- 
van's  ca.se  of  malignant  disease  with  catarrhal  laryngitis  and 
pulmonary  phthisis  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  writer 
has  met  with  an  undoubted  case  of  cancer  accompanying  tertiary 
syphilis  of  the  larynx." 

It  lias  been  my  misfortune  to  see  several  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  larynx.  The  first  was  some  years  ago,  the  history  of 
whicli  I  have  lost.  It  was  a  case  of  epithelioma.  Wlien 
an  operation  was  spoken  of  the  patient  disappeared. 


On  Deceinlier  14,  IKHlJ,  J.  M.,  nCferman,  came  to  see  me,  say- 
ing he  had  had  throat  trouble  for  two  months.  There  waHconsid- 
erable  aphonia  and  dyspinca.  There  wan  great  o'dema  over  the 
aryta>iioids  and  the  ventricular  bands.  This  oMJema  disappeared 
under  steam  inhalatioiiH,  wlnii  it  could  be  seen  that  a  growth 
existed  in  the  post-wall  of  the  larynx.  This  afterward  broke 
through  into  the  larynx.  It  was  an  epitbelioma.  lie  refused 
ojierative  treatment,  niid  died  suddenly  some  weeks  afterward, 
lie  had  eiilargemeiil  of  one  glainl  under  the  left  ear. 

S  T.,  of  Indiana,  consulted  me  February  IK,  IHilO,  with  thf 
tbilowing  hi-tory  :  lias  had  sore  throat  since  .June  a  year  ago. 
Pain  on  swallowing.  Lost  his  voice  four  months  ago,  but  had 
been  imprctving  up  to  two  months  ago.  iC|)iglottiH  is  greatly 
swollen  anil  pu-lied  to  the  right.  Some  cervical  glands  weii 
iuvolvcil  e.iiiy  in  the  disease.  The  growth  |)rov(!d  to  be  sar 
coma.  .\ll  Inatmont  was  refused.  .\Ir.  T.  lived  four  or  five 
months. 

.1.  \l.  I).,  aged  fifty-six.  a  farmer,  came  to  see  me  August  1:J, 
18!)n.  The  first  of  last  Mandi  was  taken  with  .severe  |)ain  in 
left  side  which  lasted  a  few  days.  As  he  recovered  from  this, 
his  throat  began  to  troiii)le  him;  as  he  had  been  riding  a  greai 
deal,  thought  it  was  a  cold,  and  treated  it  himself  for  two 
weeks,  when  he  consulted  liis  I  rotlier,  who  is  a  physician. 
General  health  then  good.  Family  history  excellent.  Neither 
phthisis,  cancer,  nor  syphilis  in  family.  (Jives  no  specific  his- 
tory. Larynx  externally  enlarged,  ("hain  of  enlarged  glands 
each  side.  Suffers  much  from  dyspnoea  and  painful  deglutition. 
In  weight  has  gone  from  150  to  115  pounds.  E])iglottis  ulcer- 
ated away.  Ulceration  of  lateral  walls  of  larynx.  I  removed 
with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  (piite  a  large  piece  of  the  ulcerated 
surface,  which  the  microscope  showed  to  be  small-celled  sar- 
coma.    Mr.  D.  is  still  living. 

I )r.  Kay  rcjjorted  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  larynx 
some  time  ago  wliicli  was  first  under  my  care  durino-  inv 
term  of  service  at  the  City  II()Sj)ital.  The  man's  breathitiL; 
was  so  (lifiiciilt  that  I  attempted  to  tube  him.  The  tube 
did  not  reach  low  enough  to  give  him  relief.  My  service 
ending  the  next  day,  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ray, 
who  had  Dr.  Vance  perform  tracheotomy,  which  also  failed 
to  give  relief,  the  disease  extending  too  low.  The  man 
died  in  a  few  days.  His  larynx,  T  think,  was  exhibited  to 
this  society. 

Operations  upon  the  larynx  for  malignant  disease  have 
been  performed  quite  frequently.  .V  review  by  Sir  Morel) 
Mackenzie,  of  London,  in  the  September,  1890,  number  of 
tlie  Journal  of  LaryrKjoJoijy  and  Rhinology,  of  two  papers — 
one  by  Fauvel  and  Saint-IIilaire,  and  one.  On  Radical 
Operations  for  the  Cure  of  Intrinsic  Carcinoma  of  the 
Larynx,  by  Henry  T.  Butlin — appears  to  me  to  be  of  enough 
interest  to  give  extracts  from  here.  Fauvel  and  Saint - 
Hilaire  base  their  paper  upon  the  statistics  recently  pub- 
lished by  Eugene  Kraus  in  the  Allr/eineine  Wiener  medi- 
zinische  Zeitunr/  of  April  15,  1890: 

"One  hundred  and  sixty  cases  of  total  and  eighty  of  partial 
extirpation  are  here  recorded.  In  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
cases  only  was  total  extirpation  performed  for  carcinoma.  Of 
these  cases,  the  patients  were  ten  times  lost  to  observation. 
Fifty-seven  patients  died  during  the  few  weeks  immediately 
succeeding  the  oi)eration  (from  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  septicaemia, 
etc.);  thirty-eight  times  recurrence  took  place  within  a  year; 
five  times  recurrence  took  place  moi-e  than  a  year  after  the  op- 
eration (in  one,   thirteen   months;   another,  two   years  and  a 
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month;  tlie  fourtli,  two  years  and  seven  months;  and  the  tifih, 
three  yitars  and  four  months).  In  eijrht  oases  death  occurred 
during  the  first  year  from  various  affections.  In  twenty-four 
cases  the  result  was  good,  the  patients  having  survived  more 
than  a  year  without  recurrence.  This  gives  a  total  of  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  cures  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  the 
operation. 

"Si.\ty-six  partial  extir|)ations  have  been  performed  for  can- 
cer (fourteen  times  for  other  causes).  Eleven  times  the  patients 
Lave  been  lost  to  sigiit  after  operation ;  twenty-three  times 
death  has  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of  operation;  twelve 
times  recurrence  has  taken  place  within  a  year,  and  twice  be- 
yond a  year  (one  in  thirteen  months  and  one  in  sixteen  months) ; 
twice  death  has  occurred  during  the  first  year  from  noncancer- 
ons  aflf<K'tions;  and  only  in  sixteen  cases  has  the  result  been 
good — the  patients  observed  for  longer  than  a  year  free  from 
recurnnoe. 

"  The  comparison  of  the  results  shows  a  little  in  favor  of  par- 
tial extirpation — viz.,  twenty-nine  per  cent,  cures  in  the  latter 
operation  as  against  eighteen  per  cent,  in  total  extirpation  ;  but 
the  mortality  from  the  two  operations  is  nearly  the  same — viz., 
forty-three  per  cent,  in  total  and  forty-two  per  cent,  in  partial 
extirpation.  Fauvel  and  Saint-Hilaire  think  it  justifiable  to  ask 
if  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  larynx  has  not  been  some- 
what abused,  and  if  in  many  cases  tracheotomy  would  not  have 
been  ])referable,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
former  in  his  work  published  in  1876.  that  by  tracheotomy 
alone  life  is  prolonged  on  an  average  in  encephaloid  cancer 
nine  months  and  in  epithelioma  two  years  and  a  month — a  con- 
clusion which  has  been  confirmed  by  Augieras  and  Schwartz, 
who  each  arrive  at  an  average  prolongation  of  life  of  eight 
months  from  tracheotomy.  Taking  Kraus's  tables,  the  mean 
duration  of  life  of  those  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  of  unfor- 
tunate operation  is  two  months  and  a  half,  or,  if  the  oases  which 
are  fatal  immediately  after  operation  are  eliminated,  a  n.ean  of 
about  five  months  is  arrived  at,  a  result  below  that  afforded  by 
simple  tracheotomy.  The  same  practical  result  follows  partial 
extirpation,  the  immediate  mortality  of  each  operation  being 
about  the  same. 

"As  to  'cures,'  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Butlin  adopt  the 
plan  of  regarding  those  patients  cured  only  who  were  free  from 
the  disease  at  least  three  years  after  the  last  operation.  A 
study  of  his  collected  cases  shows  that  fifteen  patients  were 
alive  and  free  from  disease  ;  or  died  of  some  other  disease  tijan 
cancer,  at  periods  of  from  three  to  twenty  years  after  the  last 
operation.  Compared  with  operations  for  extrinsic  carcinoma, 
these  results  are  most  favorable.  With  regard  to  operations  for 
recurrent  disease,  '  but  little  that  is  good  can  be  said.'  " 

These  operations  proved  fatal  in  some  cases,  which  tal- 
lies with  the  experience  of  operations  for  recurrent  malig- 
nant disease  in  most  parts  of  the  body.  "  The  best  hope 
of  success — nay,  almost  the  only  hope — lies  in  the  first  op- 
eration. If  this  fails,  '  there  is  little  prospect  of  relief  from 
surgical  interference.'  As  to  the  choice  of  operation  in  in- 
dividual cases  of  intrinsic  carcinoma,  Mr.  Butlin  urges  that 
the  smallest  operation  consistent  with  the  widest  excision 
of  the  disease  and  removal  of  a  wide  area  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues  should  be  performed.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  larynx  should  be  widely  opened  and  examined.  He 
does  not  approve  of  the  modified  laryngectomy  proposed 
by  Solis-Cohen,  but  looks  for  the  greatest  success  in  the 
future  from  operations  directed  to  the  freest  excision  of  the 
disease  and  its  surroundings,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
moval of  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  larynx." 


"  In  most  cases  the  removal  of  tiie  oartilage  and  hones 
of  the  frame-work  of  the  larynx  in  intrinsic  carcinoma  is 
wholly  unnecessary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  aflCcted 
cartilage  or  bone,  and  cut  away  or  scrape  all  the  softened 
parts.  Carcinoma  invarles  bone  with  difficulty,  and  carti- 
lage with  still  greater  difficulty,  and  chances  of  recurrence 
in  these  parts  are  small." 

A  recent  extract  in  the  Practitioner  and  News  reads  as 
follows : 

"III.  General  conclusions  :  1.  Extirpation  of  the  larynx 
for  cancer  must  be  regarded  as  a  fully  justified  surgical  pro- 
cedure, since  it  undoubtedly  affords  the  possibilitv  of  a 
radical  cure. 

"  2.  Be  the  selection  practicable,  a  partial  extir{)ation 
should  be  preferred  to  a  total  one,  since  the  former  is  less 
dangerous  and  more  advantageous  in  functional  regards. 

"  3.  The  operation  is  absolutely  contra-indicated  only 
in  the  presence  of  an  extreme  exhaustion,  and  in  subjects 
older  than  seventy  years.  Neither  enlargement  of  cervical 
glands  nor  the  spread  of  the  disease  over  the  structures  ad- 
jacent to  the  larynx  can  be  regarded  as  absolute  contra- 
indications. 

"  4.  To  secure  most  satisfactory  results,  the  operation 
must  include  such  steps  as  (a)  a  preliminary  tracheotomy ; 
{b)  insertion  of  Kahn's  or  ^Michael's  tracheal  cannula  ;  and 
(c)  a  preliminary  laryngo-fissure. 

"  5.  As  far  as  possible,  the  operation  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  insertion  of  this  or  that  artificial  vocal  appa- 
ratus. Bruns's  artificial  larynx  should  be  preferred  to  (ius- 
senbauer's. 

"  6.  All  accessible  recidives  occurring  after  the  extirpa- 
tion should  be  similarly  subjected  to  a  surgical  treatment. 

"  1.  The  strikingly  more  successful  results  obtained 
from  the  extirpation  during  the  last  eight  years  (in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  eight  years)  must  be  attributed 
to  a  better  (aseptic)  management  of  the  wound,  and  to  the 
use  of  more  perfect  tracheal  tubes." 

From  consideration  of  the  cases  collected,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  life  of  a  patient  upon 
whom  complete  excision  is  performed  is  very  precarious, 
and  that  he  is  more  liable  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  ac- 
cident, and  that  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  also  seriously 
affected.  Though  recurrences  are  greater  in  the  table  of 
thyreotomies,  the  explanation  is  that  many  cases  thus  oper- 
ated upon  were  wholly  unfit  for  so  modified  an  operation, 
and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  cases  of  the  next  ten 
years  will  tell  a  very  different  tale  in  this  respect,  for  these 
are  the  very  cases  in  which  greater  experience  and  improved 
diagnosis  will  have  their  effect. 

Morbid  growths,  carcinoma  excepted,  are  not  frequent 
in  the  oesophagus ;  they  are  often  extensions  of  the  disease 
in  neighboring  organs  (Cohen). 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  oesophagus — one 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  M.,  aged  seventy-nine,  with  the  follow- 
ing history : 

He  had  noticed  a  growth  in  the  gullet  for  twelve  years. 
Three  years  ago  a  tumor  was  removed  by  Dr.  Yandell.  It  had 
now  returned.  It  troubled  him  much  in  swallowing  solids.  It 
occasionally  produces  nausea  and  is  ejected  into  the  mouth.     He 
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would  nniM|i  it  with  liis  ti<cth  but  woiilil  soon  liiiv«  to  lot  it  )?o. 
I  ciuIoiivoi'imI  til  iiiiiku  liiiii  vomit  it  np  by  ii)iiiii|)iilnMiiK'  lii»* 
pliaryiix,  Imt  fnili'il.  I  trioil  to  not  it  up  witli  tlu>  liiirsi-liiiir 
boujjii',  but  ti^iiiti  fiiilod.  Two  or  thri'o  wookn  iiftorwaiii  lie 
ciiMK'  to  Hi'i'  iiu'.  Iiiiviiij;  with  liiiu  a  lot  of  sulplialo  ot"  /iiic  to 
lako  anil  a  hirjff  t\\  iiio  conl  to  falcli  tlii'  ^rrowtli  with  wlii'U  it 
caiiii'  up.     SiilpliMli"  of  /inr  in  larf^i'  do.sos  in  wariu  wiiliT  tailed 

to  vomit  hiiu.  I  tlieii  injected  in- 
to bis  foroarin  aponiorpbine,  one 
sixth  of  a  (^rain,  which  vomited 
him  in  atxMit  two  minutes.  The 
^Tnwth  came  up  ami  was  caufrbt 
with  a  volselhi,  and  cut  olV  with 
the  cold  snare. 

The  ;;iowtli,  I  tiiink,  is  a  mu- 
cous jiolvp.  It  was  ori^rinally  five 
inches  hui);,  mw  inch  in  diameter, 
and  cvlindric,  with  a  constriction 
near  where  it  was  cut  through. 
1  do  not  know  from  what  part  of 
tlic  gullet  it  sprang.  1  present 
tlie  gr(»wth  hero  to-night.  Last 
weik  a  .young  man  from  Oweu 
County,  this  State,  came  to  see 
me,  saying  there  was  something 
in  his  throat  which  prevented  his 
swallowing  solids,  lie  said  it  had 
a|)peared  tldrteen  months  ago  sud- 
denly one  night,  and  that  it  had 
remained  ever  since,  lie  was  los- 
ing weight  but  little.  1  intro- 
duced a  good-sized  bougie,  which 
met  with  some  obstruction  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  u])per  end  of  the 
gullet.  The  bougie  passed  to  the 
left  and  down  with  but  little  ex- 
ertion:  on  withdrawing  the  bou- 
gie, it  remained  in  a  curved  posi- 
tion, the  conve.xity  being  to  the  patient's  left.  I  endeavored  to 
reach  the  growth  with  my  finger,  but  it  was  too  far  down.  I 
then  used  Leiter's  panelectro.scope,  which  I  exhibited  to  this  so- 
ciety a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  placed  the  patient  in  my  operating 
chair,  witii  his  iiead  in  an  exaggerated  tracheotomy  position, 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  his  spine.  The  panelectroscope  tube 
would  pass  in  but  a  couple  of  inches,  bnt  there  could  be  seen  at 
its  end  a  red  globular  mass,  the  character  of  which  I  conld  not 
tell.  Its  sudden  api)earauce,  and  no  progress,  as  spoken  of  by 
the  patient,  is  possibly  not  true.  No  operation  was  advised,  as 
he  said  he  was  getting  along  verv  well  on  fluids  and  semi-fluids. 


OP,SERyATIONS   ON   TUBERCULm 
AT  THE  MONTEFIORE  HOME  FOR  CHRONIC  INVALIDS. 

COMPARATIVE  MERITS   OF 
HYDROTHERAPY  AND    GENERAL   TREATMENT.* 

By   SIMON   BARUCH,  M,  I)., 

PIITSICIAN  TO  NEW  TORK  JUVENILE  ASTLTTJI,  MANHATTAN   GENERAL    HOSPITAL, 
AND   MONTEFIORE   HOME    FOR   CHRONIC    INVALIDS. 

On  December  16,  1889,  the  injections  of  tuberculin  were 
initiated  in  the  Montefiore  Home,  and  they  have  been  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  cases  selected  was  gradually   increased 

*  Read  at  stated  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
May  7,  1891. 


until  twenty  eiy;lit  were  under  trcatiiu'iit.  The  object  was 
entirciv  cvpcrimcntal — viz.,  to  prove  or  dJKprovc,  by  fair 
tcst.s  and  aciiirate  observation,  certain  thera]i(!Uf i(t  prop(»si- 
tioiis  of  Kobcrt  Ko(di  which  he  and  liiH  adherents  had  pm- 
inul;;ate(l  at  that  time. 

Coming'  from  so  authoritative  a  source  and  bearing  upon 
su(  h  vital  |irop(»sitioiis,  tlie  utmost  care  was  exorcised  in 
order  to  exclude  all  bias  or  other  prejudicial  (dement.  The 
ca.ses  were  selecteil  by  the  capable  resilient  physician,  I)r. 
Max  Uiisenlhal,  who  had  bei-ii  faMiiliar  willi  their  histories 
for  a  considerable  period.  Tlu!  cases  iti(duded  niah^s  and 
females  in  the  lirst,  second,  an<l  third  sluj^es  of  phthisis, 
some  of  whirli  had  been  beiielited,  others  which  had  rc- 
maiiK'd  urn  liauLicd,  and  others  which  had  f^rown  worse 
under  the  I'oulimMreatment  which  I  had  instituted  during 
recent  years.  The  latter  (Consists  of  {rood  food,  fresh  air 
in  abundance,  exerc-ise,  rain-baths,  cod-liver  oil,  crc;iHot(!, 
atid  anodynes  if  needed,  ami  under  it  our  results  have  been 
extremely  satisfactory,  several  patients  beinj;  discharfred 
•cured  and  recovered  every  year.  Of  the  twenty-eifrht  pa- 
tients, I  turned  twelve  females  over  to  one  of  my  colleagues, 
who,  after  three  iveelcH  careful  treatment,  became  disnatisfied 
with  the  resnft  and  abandoned  it. 

.Mining-  at  the  utmost  accuracy  in  this  experiment,  I  did 
not  continue  the  treatment  of  the  abandoned  cases,  and  I 
now  confine  mv  remarks  to  sixteen  patientu  that  were  under 
my  constant  daily  treatment  for  six  weeks,  and,  after  their 
reactive  tendency  and  other  conditions  insuring  their  safety 
were  ascertained,  they  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Rosenthal,  but  continued  under  my  su[)ervision. 

.V  few  brief  notes  of  illustrated  cases  only  will  here  be 
furnished  to  facilitate  deductions.  They  are  taken  by  Dr. 
Rosenthal  from  the  records  : 

Case  I.  Case  for  Din gnoxis  ;  Recovery — I,  D.,  aged  thirty- 
six  years,  ill  two  years  and  a  half.  Had  lijemorrhage  two  years 
ago;  since  then,  night-sweats,  cough,  expectoration,  and  pain 
in  left  side.  Has  been  treated  twice  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
for  phthisis. 

Physical  Signs. — On  admission,  dullness  over  left  apex,  im- 
paired breathing;  pleuritic  friction  rales  on  right  side  along 
axillary  space.  Weight,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds 
and  a  half. 

Treatment. — General  sustaining  measures,  with  daily  rain- 
bath  at  G5°  for  thirty  seconds;  damp  compresses  to  chest. 

Result. — improvement  of  all  symptoms,  and  gain  of  fourteen 
pounds  and  a  half  during  ten  weeks. 

Tuberculin  Injections. — December  16,  1890. 

Physical  Signs. — Dullness  and  diminished  resonance  over 
left  apex ;  vesicular  breathing,  prolonged  expiration ;  a  few 
pleuritic  friction  sounds  in  right  axillary  space.  No  rales. 
Temperature  normal. 

He  was  regarded  as  nearly  recovered,  because  his  cough 
and  expectoration  had  practically  ceased.  The  physical  signs 
indicated  progressive  improvement  and  temperature  had  become 
nonual.  For  diagnostic  purposes  he  received  one  milligramme 
of  tuberculin,  under  which  he  reacted  violently,  temperature 
reaching  102°  F.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  his  sputum, 
ten  to  the  field. 

Injections  were  cautiously  increased  until  April  29tb,  when 
he  received  thirty  milligrammes,  with  scarcely  any  reaction. 

During  the  entire  treatment  the  reactions  were  accompanied 
by  marked  changes  in  the  physical  signs,  several  times  amount- 
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ing  to  positive  evidence  of  localized  pneiiinonia,  with  teinpora- 
tureof  104°,  broncliial  respiration  and  voice  over  left  apex  to 
third  rib,  and  sibilant  rales  over  right  chest  anteriorly.  These 
usually  disappeared  in  forty-eight  hours. 

The  rain-buths  were  necessarily  discontinued  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases  during  the  reacting  stages  of  the  tuberculin  treat- 
ment. Their  use  w^as  resumed  when  the  patient  could  safely 
leave  the  bed. 

This  patient  lost  so  much  in  weight  and  general  apjjearance 
that  I  frecjuently  felt  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  subject- 
ing him  to  the  experiment.  The  rain-baths  were  resumed,  and 
his  general  condition  at  once  improved  and  appetite  returned. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  cough,  the  least  amount  of  ex- 
pectoration, and  but  few  pleuritic  friction  sounds  over  left  apex. 
His  weight  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  a  half  pounds. 
Dr.  Hodeni)yl,  who  kindly  examined  all  sputa,  reported  :  First 
examination,  about  ten  bacilli  to  the  field;  second  exainiiiatiun, 
very  few  bacilli;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  examinations,  no 
bacilli. 

This  patient  may  be  regarded  as  recovered,  judging  from 
the  physical  signs,  subjective  symptoms,  his  general  con- 
dition, and  the  absence  of  bacilli.  The  diagnostic  value 
of  tuberculin  was  remarkably  manifested  in  this  case  by  the 
marked  local  as  well  as  general  reaction. 

Whether  it  exerted  any  curative  effect  can  not  be  stated, 
because  the  patient  was  steadily  improving  under  the  rou- 
tine treatment  before  injections  wei-e  begun.  He  steadily 
lost  in  flesh  and  strength  and  appetite  until  he  resumed  the 
rain-baths,  when  he  again  began  to  improve  until  to-day  he 
has  gained  two  pounds  over  his  weight  just  before  the  in- 
jections, and  sixteen  pounds  over  his  weight  on  entering.* 

The  following  case  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  doubt  as 
to  the  curative  effect  of  tuberculin  : 

Case  II.  First  Stage ;  Recovery  under  Hydrotherapy  and 
Tuberculin. — H.  S.,  aged  thirty-one,  admitted  May  2,  1890. 
Family  history  negative;  always  well  until  May,  1889,  when  he 
had  first  pulmonary  haemorrhage;  was  confined  to  bed  eight 
weeks  with  cough,  night-sweats,  and  afternoon  fevers.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  and  January,  1890,  he  had  haemorrhages  and  went 
to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  whence  he  was  discharged  improved 
in  seven  weeks. 

He  had  cough,  expectoration,  and  pain  in  the  chest;  no  ap- 
petite when  admitted. 

Physical  Examination. — Dullness  over  right  third  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly  ;  subcrepitant'and  friction  rales;  broncho- vesic- 
ular respiration  with  prolonged  expiration.  On  left  side  pro- 
longed expiration  with  some  friction  sounds  over  left  apex. 
Weight,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  and  three 
quarters. 

August.,  1890. — Sputum  found  to  contain  bacilli. 

In  September,  1890,  he  had  a  haemorrhage. 

During  this  time  he  received  rain-baths,  syrup  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites  and  creasote ;  at  times  cod-liver  oil.  Under  this 
treatment  he  steadily  improved,  so  that  when  he  was  subjected 
to  tuberculin  injections  on  December  16,  1890,  he  weighed  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  pounds — a  gain  of  sixteen  pounds  and  a 
quarter  in  six  months  and  a  half — and  no  hacilli  inere  Jound  by 
Dr.  Ilodenpyl  in  his  sputum.  There  were  still,  however,  dull- 
ness over  right  apex,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  and  some 
subcrepitant  rales.  His  temperature  was  99° ;  after  first  injec- 
tion he  reacted  well,  reaching  101°.      He  continued  to  react 

*  He  was  discharged  on  July  14th,  weii;liing  183  lbs.,  and  is  now, 
August  1st,  looking  for  work. 


under  cautious  but  progressive  doses  of  tuberculin.  In  this  case 
the  local  signs  of  reaction  were  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  last. 
The  last  injection  he  received  was  sixty-five  milligrammes  on 
Ai)ril  15th,  and  produced  no  reaction. 

There  being  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  and  no  cough 
or  expectoration,  and  the  physical  signs  being  only  a  slight,  jerky 
respiration,  he  was  discharged  cured  on  April  29th,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds.  He  has  therefore  in- 
creased twenty  pounds  since  his  admission,  and  three  pounds 
and  a  half  since  injections  were  begun,  during  the  continuance 
of  which  he  lost  very  considerably.* 

This  case  illustrates  strikingly  the  value  of  hydi'otherapy 
and  general  restorative  treatment,  but  proves  nothing  for 
the  curative  action  of  tuberculin. 

Case  III.  Recovery  under  Hydrotherapy  and  Tuberculin. — 
A.  v.,  a  nurse  in  the  Montefiore  Home,  weighed  in  summer  of 
1890  one  Imndred  and  thirty-eight  pounds.  She  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  wards,  in  which  her  mother  was  also 
a  nurse.  She  began  to  lose  flesh  while  at  work;  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration were  pronounced,  and  she  had  two  slight  haemor- 
rhages. 

Physical  examin((tion  revealed  impaired  resonance  over  left 
apex,  jerky,  exaggerated  respiration,  fine  moist  and  pleuritic 
friction  rales.  Bacilli  abundant  in  the  sputum.  AV eight,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -six  pounds  on  January  5th,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  first  injection.  Temperature,  which  was  100'2°.  rose 
to  102'6°  after  one  milligramme. 

This  i)atient  received  twenty-one  injections,  progressively 
increased.  They  were  always  followed  by  decided  febrile  re- 
action. The  last  injection  of  forty-five  milligrammes  was  ad- 
ministered on  the  1st  of  April,  and  was  followed  by  very  slight 
reaction.    During  the  entire  treatment  she  had  daily  rain-baths. 

April  10th. — Cough,  expectoration,  night-sweats,  and  physi- 
cal signs  have  ceased  ;  her  weight  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds,  and,  no  bacilli  being  found  in  the  sputum, 
she  was  discharged  at  her  own  request  as  cured. 

She  is  now  working  as  a  private  nurse,  feeling  perfectly 
well. 

Having  been  subjected  to  a  regular  course  of  hydro- 
therapy during  the  injection  treatment,  this  patient  can 
not  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  curative  property  of  the 
"  lymph." 

Case  IV.  Improvement  under  Tuberculin  and  Hydrotherapy . 
— M.  R.,  aged  twenty-seven.  Family  history  negative;  has  led 
a  sedentary  life.  Illness  began  two  years  ago  with  throat  trou- 
ble. Had  several  slight  haemorrhages,  coughs  frequently,  ex- 
pectorates, and  is  losing  flesh.  He  professes  to  have  had  night- 
sweats  since  childhood.  Went  to  the  Riviera  a  year  ago,  where 
he  gained  thirty  pounds.  He  looks  well  nourished  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  pale  and  anxious.  Weight,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pounds  and  a  half. 

Physical  /y/jz/js.— Dullness  over  left  apex ;  exaggerated,  jerky 
breathing,  with  prolonged  expiration  anteriorly ;  fine  subcrepi- 
tant and  friction  rales  posteriorly  and  over  apex.  Right  chest 
normal.  Larynx  (examined  by  Dr.  Toeplitz)  revealed  general 
puffiness  of  mucous  lining;  vocal  cords  swollen  and  puffy; 
arytasnoid  mucous  covering  red  and  slightly  swollen.  No 
ulcerations. 

December  .^ff/i.— Temperature  normal.  First  injection  of 
one  milligramme  was  followed  by  a  rise  to  100°.  Tiiese  were 
increased  cautiously  every  day,  reaction  being  about  one  de- 
gree. 

*  He  is  now,  August  1st,  at  work  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
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On  the  Atli  of  .Jimiiary  tJiero  wjim  nn  Hltuinliiiicc  <>r  tiil)i<rclu 
Imcilli  fdiirnl  in  llu«  spiitiiin.  Ilo  now  rocoivi-d,  hoHidi-H  tln'claily 
iiiJiM'lidii,  II  daily  (irippiii;,' Hln'i<t,  which  rolVosht-d  him  ^'ri>ally. 
lie  iiad  iKi  othi'i-  trcaliiu-nt. 

On  .laniiary  *2lst  hi-  rocoivi'd  ten  Miiilif.'iiiiniiii'.x,  with  mitlii'ii 
of  half  a  (lo^Tro.  Ilo  was  dischar;i;iMl  now  at  IiIh  own  r((|nfMl, 
wcitrhiiin  ono  hundred  and  oi^dity-two  pnnndM  and  u  hall'.  Kacilli 
Inivin;;  nnirkedly  (h'civascd,  tliiTO  hoiri);.  accDrdinj:  to  l>r.  Ii<>- 
dcnpyl's  report,  "  vory  iVw  "  in  i-ach  li«dd,  while  tiie  lirnt  report, 
fifteen  days  earlier,  was  "very  lar>:e  niunher."  The  physieal 
sifrns  on  dischar;;e  were  sli^dit  didlness  and  prolon^'ed  expira- 
tion over  left  apex  ;  hnt  no  suberepitant  rales  or  frietion  sounds, 
which  wore  marked  on  aiiinission. 

I'oujfh  and  expeeforation  had  so  much  ini|)roved  that  it  re- 
quired several  days'  accumulation  of  the  latter  to  ohtaiii  a  sulli- 
oient  (|uantity  for  examination. 

l.aryujreal  I'xamination  revealed  !:reat  improvement  ;  iti- 
tlnmmation  subsided;  no  pntiiness  remaining'.  Hoarseness  im- 
proved. 

Thi.**  patient  luav  be  rcif.arded  as  i^reatly  improved  under 
combined  hydrotherapy  and  tuberculin  treatment.  The  rest 
from  absorbiuij  mental  labor  doubtless  contributed  niucli  to 
his  imj)rovemcnt.  Beini>-  eni>'aged  in  important  work,  he, 
abandoned  treatment  too  early,  and,  after  attendinjif  his 
onerous  duties  for  a  month,  went  to  Kurope  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  business.  I  am  satisfied 
that  complete  recovery  would  have  resulted  if  hydrotherapy 
had  been  continued. 

Case  V.  Improvement  under  Hydrotherapy,  Cod-liver  Oil, 
and  TuhercuUx  Injections.— li.  Fine,  aged  twenty-eight,  ped- 
dler, admitted  July  7,  1890. 

Illness  began  a  year  ago,  with  night-sweats,  cough,  expectora- 
tion, and  pain  in  chest.  Spent  several  weeks  in  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  Had  several  times  traces  of  blood  in  sputum,  but 
never  hemorrhage.     Weight,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 

Physical  Siynm. — Dullness  over  left  apex,  subcrejntunt  rales 
over  area  of  dullness,  pleuritic  friction  sounds  in  right  and  left 
parasternal  spaces.  Broncho-vesicular  breathing,  with  exagger- 
ated expiration  over  most  of  left  chest;  on  right  side  normal. 

Tubercle  bacilli  found  on  several  examinations. 

Treatment. — Cod- liver  oil,  wash-off,  followed  by  rain-baths 
at  65°  daily  for  thirty  seconds.  Occasionally  got  creasote.  All 
symptoms  improved,  excei>t  pain  in  chest.  Weight,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  pounds — an  increase  of  twenty-one  pounds 
before  he  received  injections. 

JJecember  16th.  Physical  Signs. — Dullness  over  apex;  sub- 
erepitant rales  slightly  audible;  broncho-vesicular  breathing; 
no  pleuritic  rales.  Temperature  normal.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
found  by  Dr.  llodenpyl.  Febrile  reaction  after  first  injection 
(one  milligrammej,  100°  F.  ;  after  fifth,  of  four  milligrammes, 
103°  F.  ;  The  latter  was  followed  by  severe  localized  pains  in 
chest. 

Had  altogether  twenty-three  injections,  the  last  on  April 
27th  of  fifty-five  milligrammes,  which  was  not  followed  by  re- 
action. 

Cough,  expectoration,  and  pain  in  the  chest  are  the  same  as 
before  injections. 

There  were  four  to  six  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  field  on  the  26th 
of  February,  but  none  on  March  1st. 

His  weight  now  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,  hav- 
ing regained  during  three  weeks'  rain-bath  treatment  the  loss 
incurred  during  its  cessation  under  tuberculin  injections. 

Case  VI.  Second  Stage;  aggravated  under  Hydrotherapy  ; 
improved  under   Tuberculin  at  First;    later,    Cac%  /bn««?.  I  of  the  advanced  process. 


— M,  H.,  aged  twenty-four,  printer.     Father  died  of  phthiHJH. 

Had  several  ha-morrhages  during  the  |)artt  three  years;  treated 
nl  Mount  Sinai  llo>|)ilal;  afterward  went  to  ( 'olorado.  Ibemor- 
rhaire  again  on  lltli  of  May,  IHiMi,  fur  which  he  was  admilti-d. 
Weight,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  Tidiercle  bacilil 
abundant. 

I'hyslral  Signn. — DullneHs  over  entire  u|)per  third  of  left 
hing;  hroncho-vesicular  lireathing ;  suberepitant  rales;  harsh 
vesicular  breathing  over  ritrht  apex,  lias  idso  lubercidoiis  lar- 
yngitis. 

Ila<l  daily  r.iin-baths  at  0.5°  for  half  a  ininnle  and  creasote 
intermdiy. 

heertntit  r  lnth. — Physical  ."igns  more  pronounced  ;  fine  bub- 
bling rales  over  left  apex  now;  cough  very  troublesome;  weight, 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  Temperature,  99°.  First 
injection,  oiu'  milligramme,  followed  by  reaction  to  !()()C°.  Re- 
ceived twenty-one  injections;  last  (thirty-five  milligrammes)  on 
A|)ril  Kill,  under  whi<di  he  reached  oidy  Qy-O".  Mis  highest  reac- 
tion at  any  time  «  as  102'8°.  Increased  in  weight  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pounds  and  a  li.ilf  on  .January  12th.  On 
February  2d  no  bacilli  found. 

.March  Int. — lias  lost  ground  :  reduced  in  fie>*h.  Tubercle 
bacilli  six  to  ten  to  the  field. 

April  10th. — Weight  reduced  to  one  humlred  and  thirty- 
seven  i)ounds  and  a  half.  Cough  and  throat  symptoms  better. 
Physical  signs  indicate  a  cavity  now. 

This  patient  received  no  benefit  from  liydiotherapy  ;  im- 
proved somewhat  under  the  first  injections,  but  decidedly 
deteriorated  afterward.  It  is  j)robable  that  the  injections 
were  negative  in  their  influence,  and  that  tlie  depreciation 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  uncliccked  ])rocess. 

Case  VII.  Second  Stage ;  Improtenient  under  Tuberculin. — 
J.  S.,  aged  thirty,  a  nurse  in  the  Home.  Has  had  several  haem- 
orrhages.    Tubercle  bacilli  abundant. 

Physical  signs  pronounced  over  left  apex.  Did  not  improve 
under  cod-liver  oil  and  creasote  for  several  months.  Objected 
to  hydrotherapy  until  after  he  had  finished  tuberculin  treatment. 

Injections  always  produced  pronounced  reaction,  sometimes 
amounting  to  102°  Y.  Last  injection  of  eighty  milligrammes 
followed  by  slight  reaction  only.  Cough  and  expectoration  im- 
proved;  is  attending  to  his  duties  as  he  did  before  injections ; 
takes  rain-baths  now.  Has  gained  five  pounds  and  a  half.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  not  so  abundant.  Physical  signs  of  same  charac- 
ter but  not  so  marked. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  the  Home  in  which  the  patient 
improved  under  tuberculin  without  hydrotherapy. 

Case  Vllf .  Third  Stage  ;  improved  under  Hydrotherapy 
and  Cod-liver  Oil;  lost  after  a  Hemorrhage ;  improved  again 
under  Tuberculin. — M.  G.,  aged  twenty;  admitted  September 
12,  1889,  with  night-sweats,  troublesome  cough,  expectoration. 
Had  a  severe  luiemoptysis  shortly  after  admission.  Weight,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Physical  Signs. — Dullness  over  entire  right  lung;  anteriorly, 
tympanitic.  Ilar.sh  breathing,  with  coarse,  gurgling  rales;  am- 
phoric breathing  over  apex  to  third  rib.  Increased  vocal  frem- 
itus and  bronchial  voice  over  u])i)er  third  of  right  lung. 

Treatment. — ''Cold  wash-oft'"  daily;  wet  compress  to  chest. 
Cod-liver  oil,  hypoi)hosphites,  creasote.  Later,  rain-baths,  65°. 
Improved  under  this  treatment,  gaining  thirteen  pounds.  In 
June,  1890,  he  had  a  severe  haemorrhage,  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  confined  to  bed  six  weeks,  weighing  fifteen  pounds  less 
when  he  got  up.    Water  treatment  was  not  renewed  on  account 
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December  16th. — At  liis  own  request,  began  Koch  treatment 
witli  half  a  milligramme.  Eis  weight  was  now  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  ponnds. 

Physical  signs  of  cavity  in  upper  third  of  right  lung  distinct; 
slight  consolidation  and  catarrhal  condition  of  left  apex.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  numerous.  Reacted  after  first  injection  to  100-1°, 
temperature  previously  having  been  DO'O". 

Received  thirteen  injections,  some  of  which  produce  severe 
general  reaction.  The  last,  on  February  27th,  was  ten  milli- 
grammes. Injections  stopped  on  account  of  advanced  condi- 
tion, having  been  given  only  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  it. 

During  the  injections  the  cough  and  exj)ectoration  improved. 

His  weight  on  March  25th  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  quarter.  Tubercle  bacilli  continue  in  large  num- 
bers and  are  long,  thick,  and  looped.  On  the  1st  of  May  his 
physical  signs  are  unchanged,  except  there  is  a  diminution  of 
rales. 

This  patient  certainly  improved  somewhat  under  the 
cautious  use  of  tuberculin,  like  the  one  in  the  following 
case : 

Case  IX.  Third  Stage  ;  Decided  Improvement  under  Hydro- 
therapy., etc.,  and  later  under  Tuberculin. — B.  S.,  aged  eighteen, 
architect,  admitted  November  19,  1890.  Mother  died  of  chronic 
phthisis.  Has  been  ill  since  he  had  an  attack  of  pneumonir.  two 
years  ago,  with  night-sweats,  troublesome  cough,  and  loss  of 
flesh. 

Physical  Signs. — Tympanitic  dullness  over  tlie  upper  third 
of  left  lung  anteriorly,  cracked-pot  sound,  cavernous  rales,  tu- 
bercular breathing,  signs  of  catarrh  in  right  apex.  Complains 
of  palpitation  greatly.  Weight,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
Bacilli  numerous. 

Treatment. — Rain-baths,  70°  to  65°,  for  thirty  seconds.  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  creasote. 

December  16th. — Up  to  this  time  his  weight  had  increased 
eight  pounds,  although  the  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  on 
admission.  Temperature  normal.  Received  one  milligramme, 
very  cautiously  increased  on  account  of  advanced  process,  and 
the  case  being  purely  experimental.  Reaction  after  first  injec- 
tion to  101 '4°.  The  highest  febrile  reaction  was  produced  by 
twenty  milligrammes,  while  the  last  of  twenty-six  injections 
(forty-five  milligrammes)  was  not  folloiced  by  any  reaction. 

April  iO^A.— His  weight  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit 
pounds.  Cough  does  not  trouble  him  now,  and  he  expectorates 
very  little.  A  few  bacilli  at  every  examination.  Physical  signs 
not  so  pronounced.  Rales  few,  and  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
traction of  cavity.  The  palpitations,  which  troubled  him  great- 
ly, have  disappeared. 

Dr.  Hodeupyl's  report  of  examination  is  interesting. 

December  16th. — One  liundred  tubercle  bacilli  to  each  cover- 
glass. 

January  7th. — One  hundred  tubercle  bacilli  to  each  cover- 
glass. 

February  2d. — Two  bacilli  to  field. 

16th. — Five  bacilli  to  field. 

March  1st. — Two  bacilli  to  field. 

May  7th. — His  weight  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds. 
He  has  been  receiving  rain-baths  since  the  injections  were 
stopped.  He  looks  well  and  may  be  regarded  as  markedly  im- 
proved.* 

This  case  is  positive  evidence  of  the  value  of  tuberculin, 
being  the  only  one  in  which  the  patient  steadily  improved 

*  He  was  discharged  on  July  14th,  weighing  140  lbs.  and  looking 
the  picture  of  health. 


under  its  administration  even  when  hydrotherapy  was  sus- 
pended. 

Summary  of  Cases  of  Phthisis.  First  Sta/je. — Recov- 
ered, 3  ;  probably  recovered,  1  ;  improved,  4 ;  aggravated, 
1  ;  stationary,  1. 

Second  Stage. — Improved,  1  ;  aggravated,  1  ;  station- 
ary, 2. 

Third  Stage. — Greatly  improved,  1  ;  stationary,  1. 

I  regard  those  cases  only  as  cases  of  recovery  in  which 
all  objective  symptoms  have  disappeared,  tubercle  bacilli 
failed  to  be  discovered  in  at  least  three  last  examinations, 
and  the  gain  in  weight  and  appearance  bear  out  the  result, 
while  the  physical  signs  reveal  cessation  of  the  local  process. 

Surgical  Cases. — We  observed  two  cases — one  of  fistu- 
lous tract,  with  caries  of  spine,  which  did  not  improve  ;  the 
other  is  an  instance  of  such  remarkably  favorable  effect 
that  it  deserves  mention. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  history  to  the  junior 
resident  physician.  Dr.  Bloch  : 

Case  X. — N.  E  ,  aged  fifty,  Russian,  admitted  March  5,  1890. 
Two  years  ago  he  suffered  from  left  otitis  media  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mastoid,  for  which  he  was  operated  on  in  several 
hospitals  of  this  city. 

He  presents  a  hard,  brawny  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  extending  from  spine  to  trachea,  which  disfigures  him  and 
fixes  his  head  at  an  angle  of  about  15°  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
There  are  five  fistulous  canals  on  the  neck,  one  opening  into  the 
mouth;  ulcerations  extending  over  entire  left  side  of  neck,  from 
the  mastoid  process  to  below  the  clavicle  and  forward  to  the 
cheek.  The  glands  are  infiltrated,  forming  a  hard,  compact 
mass. 

He  is  very  weak,  is  bedridden,  constantly  moaning.  His 
speech  can  not  be  understood,  on  account  of  infiltration  of  cheek 
and  throat  impeding  mobility  of  tongue  and  jaws.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  swelling  is  exceedingly 
offensive,  the  stench  failing  to  yield  to  iodoform,  fuchsine, 
pyoktanin,  besides  other  antiseptics. 

December  16th. — He  was  so  weak  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
desperate  experiment  to  subject  him  to  the  jjossible  debilitating 
effects  of  febrile  reaction.  But,  as  my  diagnosis  of  tuberculous 
infiltration  had  been  disputed  by  some  of  his  hospital  at- 
tendants, I  was  anxious  to  decide  its  correctness.  There  was  no 
reaction  after  first  injections  up  to  five  milligrammes.  He  now 
reacted  to  102-4°  from  normal  temperature.  On  April  27th  he 
received  thirty-five  milligrammes  without  any  reaction.  After 
every  injection  there  was  an  increase  of  exudation,  a  clearing 
up  of  sloughs,  diminution  of  odor,  infiltration  decreased  visibly, 
hardness  yielded.  At  present  there  is  only  one  large  open 
fistula,  four  inches  long ;  two  small  spicula  of  bone  have  been 
discharged.  The  probe  strikes  rough  bone;  three  small  fistulse 
are  nearly  closed ;  two  others  entirely  healed.  Only  a  few 
glands  remain  infiltrated.  The  ulcei's  have  entirely  healed.,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  red  spots  on  cheek  and  neck.  Head  is  movable 
now  ;  he  is  able  to  go  out,  is  cheerful,  does  not  complain,  is  hope- 
ful of  entire  recovery,  and  speaks  (piite  distinctly. 

This  case  illustrates  the  diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin 
most  strikingly. 

Its  therapeutic  effect  is  not  less  remarkably  demon- 
strated, inasmuch  as  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed 
from  a  most  hopeless  and  forlorn  condition  to  one  of  com- 
fort and  good  cheer. 

One  such  case  would  seem  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
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most  gkeptifnl  iiiinil  that  tliciv  rcHi(U>H  in  tiilxTculiii  tiu' 
iiDirvcloiis  |»o\\rrof  iiKxIifyitii;  ci'itHiii  liiliciiiil.ir  itroct'Hsi'H 
uliicli  no  otliiT  knoNMi  iiiivistiri'  liiis  t-vinrcd. 

Cuitclusioiix.-  'V\\c  c'oiicliisioiis  to  lie  (Ir.iwii  Iikih  the 
casus  observfil  .ind  ifconlcil  in  my  <  x|m  riinmts  willi  tiil>ci- 

tMllill  at  till'  Molltrlioif  llomr  lll.ty  l>c  foi  nillhltril  ;is 
follows  : 

1.  riial  tiiiiiTfillili  |)oss('Ssrs  soiiii-  iliaufliostir  \aliir, 
wliosi-  iiiiiitatioiis  air  not  ilctinitc 

'J.  That  onlv  in  the  suri^ii-al  casr  was  its  spccitir  tlina- 
pentic  vahio  dt'linitrly  (Icnionstratcil. 

:t.  All  I>nt  one  of  the  phthisis  patients  in  whom  it 
proM'd  hiMU'ticial  wnc  more  decidedly  benefited  by  hydro- 
tlieiapv,  eod-liver  oil,  and  eieasote  he/ore  the  injections. 

4.  Inasniueh  as  onr  records  fnrnish  as  ufood  recoveries 
iinth'T  systematic  iiydrotherapy.  etc.,  prior  to  the  use  of 
tuberculin,  as  the  three  cases  above  recorded,  onr  results  do 
not  warrant  the  statement  of  any  curative  ej/'ects  from  tuber- 
culin in  these  eases. 

17   Ka.st  SixTiKTii  Stkkkt. 
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LETTER  FROM    LONDON. 

T/ie  Annuid  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
liournemouth. —  The  Xew  l^niversiti/  in  London. — Five-year 
Medical  Sfudi/. 

London,  AuffKut  1,  1S91. 

The  annual  nieetin<r  of  the  British  Medical  Association  has 
been  held  this  week  at  Bournemouth,  and  has  been,  as  usual,  a 
brilliant  success.  Dr.  Roberts  Thomson,  the  leading  practi- 
tioner in  the  town,  was  chosen  as  president,  and  filled  the  post 
most  admirably;  his  i)residential  address  naturally  turned  to  a 
•considerable  extent  on  the  climate  of  the  town  and  questions 
•connected  with  public  health  generally.  The  address  in  medi- 
cine was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Lauder  Bninton,  who  gave  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  progress  that  medicine  has  made  in  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  antivivisection  and  the  gains  to  our  art  from 
experiments  on  animals,  as  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  ])rominent 
member  of  the  small  band  of  practical  vivisectors.  "To  it  (vivi- 
section) we  owe,"  he  said,  "  in  great  measure,  our  power  to 
lower  temperature,  for  to  it  is  due  not  only  the  introduction  of 
new  antipyretics,  such  as  salicylate  of  sodium,  antipyrine,  anti- 
febrine,  and  phenacetine,  but  the  extension  of  the  use  of  qui- 
nine from  a  particular  kind  of  fever,  malarial,  to  other  febrile 
conditions.  To  it  also  we  owe  our  greiitly  increased  power  to 
lessen  pain  by  the  substances  just  mentioned,  which  have  not 
■only  an  antipyretic  but  an  analgesic  action,  and  give  relief  in  the 
torturing  pains  of  neuralgia  and  locomotor  ataxy  when  even 
morphine  fails  to  ease  unless  pushed  to  complete  narcosis.  The 
sleeplessness,  too,  which  is  such  a  frightful  complication  in  some 
fevers  can  now  be  combated  by  other  remedies  than  opium  and 
antimony;  and  we  have  the  bromides,  chloi-al,  sulphonal,  paral- 
dehyde, urelhane.  chloralamide,  and  others,  which,  either  by 
themselves  or  added  to  opium,  enable  us  to  quiet  the  brain  in- 
stead of  exciting  it  to  further  action,  as  opium  alone  so  fre- 
quently does.  Our  whole  ideas  regarding  cardiac  tonics  also 
have  undergone  a  complete  revolution  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  I  was  told  when  a  student  that  digitalis  was  a 


eaniinc  HOilativc  and  wuh  apt  to  <lopreHH  the  lieart,  wliereaH  now 
We  know  that  it  and  itH  congenerH — HtrophaiitliUH,  erythropldn'- 
uiii,  and  spiirleine -increase  the  heart's  strength,  raise  the  viis- 
cular  tension,  and  are  uhcIuI  not  oidy  in  Hiistaiinng  the  eireu- 
hition,  hut  in  aiding'  eiiniination." 

The  addnsH  in  surgery  was  placei!  in  I  tie  hands  of  I'rolrssor 
Cliietie,  of  Kdinlmrgli.  who  gave  a  most  interesting;  diHcourse  on 
liest  as  a  'I'iierapeiitic  Agent  in  Surp!ry,  taking  of  course  the 
late  Mr.  Hilton  tor  his  hero;  of  that  writor'H  hook  on  liest  in 
Pain  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  and  every 
word  of  praise  he  nave  it  was  most  fidly  <leserved,  for  it  is  nn- 
questionahly  and  must  ever  remain  a  classical  work. 

The  amount  of  space  at  my  ilisposal  does  not  i>ermit  me  to 
refer  in  any  detail  to  the  sectional  addresses  by  the  various 
chairmen  of  section.s,  but  I  can  not  pass  I>r.  (Joodhart's  pithy 
address  in  the  Section  of  Diseases  of  Children  without  one  short 
(juotation.  "The  child,"  he  said,  "is  father  to  the  man.  I 
never  think  of  child-life  as  special.  Its  diseases  are  as  the  early 
eruption  upon  the  skin  is  to  the  mature  affection,  and  tliey  must 
be  studied  not  only  as  they  are  seen,  but  in  the  light  of  what 
they  will  become;  they  are  an  embryonic  staj^e ;  but  they  are 
the  mature  disease  modified  only  by  the  physiological  activities 
existing  at  the  time.  Disease  as  it  manifests  itself  at  one  time 
and  the  other  does  but  complete  the  picture  of  the  oi  e  disease, 
and  some  are  children  in  some  respects  to  old  age,  while  others, 
being  yet  young,  have  known  no  childhood."  .Altogether  the 
meeting  was  a  great  success  and  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  any  of  its  predecessors. 

In  the  world  of  medical  politics  we  have  had  plenty  of  ex- 
citement of  late,  and  an  attainable  degree  iloe^i  seem  now  to  be 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  grasj)  of  the  average  Lon- 
don student.  A  charter  has  been  ])romised  to  Kinjr's  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges  to  convert  them  into  a  university  capable  of 
giving  degrees  in  medicine,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  the  ten  other 
medical  schocds  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  constituent  col- 
leges in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  have  a  representative  each 
on  the  Council.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  ' 
offered  three  representatives  apiece  on  the  Council,  a  position 
which  they  very  properly  declined,  though  they  expressed  their 
willingness  to  take  a  part  in  the  new  university  if  the  practical 
control  of  the  medical  faculty  was  intrusted  to  them.  This, 
however.  King's  and  University  Colleges  would  not  agree  to, 
and,  as  they  had  apparently  succeeded  in  getting  the  ear  of  the 
powers  that  be,  they  had  their  own  way.  The  practical  result 
is  that  these  two  colleges  will  in  future  be  the  university,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  smaller  medical  schools  is  di.-tinctly  bad,  for, 
as  at  present  con.stituted,  the  university  is  penniless,  and  there- 
fore all  the  examinations  will  be  held  at  King's  and  University, 
at  least  presumably  they  will,  as  the  university  will  have  no 
other  local  habitation  of  its  own,  and  already  I  have  heard  that 
the  students  are  beginning  to  say  that  the  proper  thing  for  those 
who  want  the  degree  will  be  to  go  to  one  of  those  two  colleges. 
Another  very  important  change  is  about  to  take  place,  and  that 
is  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  medical  study  from  four 
years  to  live.  There  can  hardly  be  two  o))inions  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  step ;  indeed,  the  only  argument  that  could  be  urged 
against  it  is  that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  medical  education, 
but  that  can  not  outweigh  the  distinct  gain  to  the  public  by  a 
more  prolonged  and  thorough  training  of  the  student.  It  takes, 
I  believe,  seven  years  to  make  a  dentist  and  five  years  to  make 
a  solicitor ;  surely  five  years  can  not  be  too  much  to  spend  in 
acquiring  the  "rudiments  of  medicine.  The  details  of  the  cur- 
riculum are  still  under  consideration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  any  rate  fevers,  insanity,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  subjects  of  clinical  instruction  and  in  the  examina- 
tions in  future. 
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TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   LACRYMAL   SAC. 

The  Lancet  for  July  18th  refers  to  a  case  of  this  rare  dis- 
ease reported  by  Dr.  Emil  Bock  in  the  Wiener  medicinische 
Wochenschrift,  No.  18,  1891.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-seven,  who  had  been  suffering  for  two  years  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  left  elbow  joint.  An  abscess  gradually 
formed  and  opened  spontaneously,  leaving  a  stitf  joint.  There 
were  numerous  fistul86,  which  continued  to  discharge.  Shortly 
after  the  abscess  opened  a  small  swelling  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  right  lacrymal  sac.  It  gradually  increased  in 
size  until  it  was  as  large  as  a  small  hazel-nut.  The  skin  over  it 
was  normal  in  appearance,  but  was  adherent  to  the  swelling. 
The  tumor  itself  was  immovable,  and  felt  rather  doughy  to  the 
touch.  A  probe  could  not  be  passed  into  the  duct.  The  globe 
of  the  eye  was  normal.  With  the  exception  of  enlarged  glands 
in  the  right  axilla  and  the  diseased  elbow  joint,  there  were  no 
manifestations  of  disease  anywhere  in  the  body.  An  operation 
was  proposed,  to  which  the  patient  assented.  On  incising  the 
skin  over  the  swelling,  a  brownish-red  tumor  was  found  be- 
neath it.  It  was  easily  separated  from  the  adhesions  which 
had  formed  around  it,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac  in 
which  it  lay  were  removed.  The  wound  healed  in  six  days. 
The  tumor  had  a  diameter  of  about  ten  millimetres,  with  a 
smooth  outer  surface  due  to  a  collection  of  fat  When  this  was 
removed  it  was  then  seen  to  be  ragged  and  uneven.  Micro- 
scopical sections  showed  collections  of  small  round  cells  sur- 
rounded by  thin  strands  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  larger  of 
these  groups  the  center  was  often  caseous.  In  some  of  the  sec- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  round  cells,  epithelioid  cells  were 
found.  Giant  cells  were  al-o  numerous,  especially  around  tlie 
periphery  of  the  nodules.  The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli 
proved  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  growth. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  case,  Bock  refers  to  the  experiments 
of  Valude,  who  had  inoculated  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
into  the  lacrymal  sac  of  ten  rabbits;  the  result  was  always 
negative.  In  only  three  cases  did  nodules  appear  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  sac.  Valude  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
natural  contents  of  the  lacrymal  sac  killed  the  bacilli,  so  that 
infection  was  impossible.  Bock,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
more  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  rapidity  and  force  with 
which  the  tears  are  carried  away  by  means  of  the  continuous 
contractions  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The  bacilli  naturally  go 
with  the  stream,  and  are  unable  to  find  a  suitable  pabulum  for 
their  growth.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Bock  the  patient  had 
probably  carried  some  of  the  pus  into  her  eye  from  the  dis- 
eased elbow  joint.  There  had  been  no  relapse  as  far  as  the 
case  could  be  followed. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   SEAT   OF   PHLEGMONOUS  ANGLVA. 

Dr.  O.  Chiaki,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  published  an  inter- 
esting article  on  this  subject  in  the  Wiener  Mini«che  Woehen- 
schrift.  His  study  is  based  on  the  observation  of  tliirty-four 
cases.  According  to  the  Gazette  des  hopitaux  for  May  26th,  the 
following  are  his  principal  conclusions:  1.  Phlegmonous  angina 
is  rarely  situated  in  the  ton>il,  and  when  such  is  the  case  it 
causes  only  very  small  abscesses.  2.  Its  usual  seat  is  to  the 
outer  side  of  and  above  the  tonsil,  the  latter  being  pushed 
downward  and  toward  the  median  line.  3.  The  signs  indicating 
suppuration  (oedema  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  fauces,  sharp  pain 
radiating  toward  tlie  ear,  fluctuation,  etc.)  may  sometimes  mis- 
lead the  observer.  In  doubtful  cases  an  exjjloratory  puncture 
should  be  made  at  the  middle  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  i>alate, 
the  trocar  being  pushed  directly  backward  to  the  depth  of  two 
centimetres.  4  The  presence  of  pus  having  been  discovered, 
an  incision  should  be  made  at  the  middle  point  of  a  line  passing 
from  the  uvula  to  the  crown  of  the  upper  wisdom  tooth,  unless 
a  point  of  distinct  fluctuation  should  be  found  elsewhere.  5.  If 
the  exploratory  puncture  does  not  reveal  pus.  and  if  the  swell- 
ing is  very  marked,  an  incision  should  still  be  made  to  hasten 
the  discharge  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  6.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
pus  comes  to  the  surface  elsewhere;  hence  we  should  not  fail 
to  examine  carefully  all  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  space  back  of  the  posterior  nares. 


THE   AMBULANCE   SERVICE   DEFENDED. 

A  SPECIAL  committee  of  the  July  Grand  Jury  was  ai)pointed 
to  consider  the  complaints  lodged  against  the  ambulance  sys- 
tem, and  to  report  to  the  General  Sessions  any  suggestions  re- 
garding its  greater  efficiency.  The  report  was  read  on  July  31st, 
and  from  it  it  appears  tliat  over  16,000  ambulance  calls  were 
answered  in  1890,  from  ten  hospital  stations  and  two  branches. 
With  this  enormous  volume  of  business,  it  would  surprise  no- 
body if  occasional  mistakes  were  made,  but  the  report  has  only 
words  of  commendation  to  accord  to  the  personnel  and  general 
management.  The  ambulance  surgeons  are,  as  a  rule,  graduates 
in  medicine  who  have  '' walked  the  hospitals"  for  six  months 
before  receiving  their  detail  to  the  emergency  service.  The  re- 
port condemns  the  present  lack  of  adequate  means  of  promptly 
notifying  the  hospital  ambulance  stations  of  the  location  of  pa- 
tients requiring  attendance,  and  avers  that  it  is  a  blor,  on  the 
city's  progress  that  it  is  to-day  without  a  comprehensive  system 
of  signal-boxes  or  stations  available  in  cases  of  sudden  disaster, 
sickness,  and  accident.  The  report  argues  that  the  adoption  of 
cable  traffic  in  crowded  streets  will  jjrobably  cause,  during  the 
first  year  of  its  use  at  least,  an  unusual  number  of  street  casual- 
ties, and  therefore  urges  that  the  signal  service  be  perfected 
without  delay.  

THE   TOXICITY    OF   SALOL. 

Although  salol  has  been  very  freely  u.sed,  both  ainong  chil- 
dren and  among  adults,  and  although  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  least  dangerous  of  the  new  remedies  having  anti- 
septic and  antitiiermic  properties,  there  are  not  wanting  clinical 
testimonies  which  tend  to  show  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  least,  its  use  may  be  attended  with  a  fatal  result. 
The  Lancet  for  May  2.3d  refers  to  a  case  reported  in  1890,  by 
Aufrecht  and  Behm.  in  which  death  followed  its  use  in  acute 
endocarditis,  and  another  case,  more  recently  published  in  a 
Boliemian  medical  journal,  by  Dr.  Ohlapowski,  in  which  a  fatal 
result  was  observed  to  follow  a  fifteen-grain  dose  of  salol.     In 
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this  liittor  cnso  tlio  pationt  was  Hiiffi>rinK  from  sovoro  ^'iintrid 
syiii|>t(>iiis,  and  was  niiilor  oxariilnatinii  accordin^r  In  Kwald'H 
inollioil.  .\t'lor  takiiij;  tin-  doho  tlii«  palifiit  ln'caiiu'  rt'stU'ss  and 
iinconf4c"u)iiH,  tlio  pupils  wi-iv  dilati'd,  tin-  pnlso  wan  irrc^^'nlar, 
lliot'i'  was  oonstanl  vomiting',  and  tlu-  urino  la'caino  dark  and 
contained  HHlii'vlii-  aiid.  Di-alli  oi-ctinvd  twidvo  days  latiT.  At 
tlii>  autopsy  tliiMo  wi'ri>  found  yastritis  and  luuniorrluiffid  ontori- 
lis,  a  f^astric  nlror  cicatrizod  at  tlio  cardiao  oiid,  (dironic  fudn- 
nu'tritis,  and  a  «'yst  of  tlio  ovary.  No  douht  was  ontortainod 
that  tlio  salol  liad  l>oon  I  ho  oanso  of  tlio  symptoms  oj  poi- 
^onin^'. 

(iALVANO-llVSTKKSlS. 

I'ndki;  this  titlo  S.  !'.  'I'liomsoii,  |).  Sc.,  M.  A.,  of  Finslxiry, 
dosoribos  in  tlio  rnwctdiin/n  of'  the  lioyal  Socicti/  soino  now 
oleotrio  plionomona  as  follows:  "If  a  siirticioiitly  strou)^  oloctrio 
curront  is  passod  through  n  ooil  of  insulated  soft  iron  wire  for 
ti  short  time,  and  the  wire  disoonneeted,  and  if,  after  the  lap.-'O 
of  any  longrth  of  time,  the  wire  is  plaeed  in  the  oircuit  of  a  jral- 
vanometer,  and  is  tlien  subjeoted  to  longitudinal  mafrnotization 
or  to  a  suocossicm  of  alternately  dirooted  majrnetizations,  it  is 
found  to  disoliar<;o  an  eleotrie  ourrent  throufili  the  ^ialvanomo- 
tor."  The  diroition  of  the  current  disphar«ied  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  original  ourrent  and  opposite  to  that  in  winch  the 
curront  wouhl  How  if  the  wire  acted  as  a  condenser.  A  wire 
not  having  been  subjected  to  an  electric  current  will  give  forth 
no  such  discliarge;  one  having  been  so  charged  will  not  give 
forth  more  than  one  discharge  of  electricity  until  it  has  been 
subjocted  to  the  electric  current  again.  The  time  integral  of 
the  discharge  curront  is  independent  of  the  duration  of  the 
charging  current  and  practically  independent  of  the  longitudi- 
nally magnetizing  current.  Its  strength  is  within  certain  limits 
proportional  to  that  of  the  charging  current.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges the  similarity — not  identity — of  these  phenomena 
to  those  obtained  by  Villari  by  mechanical  agitation  of  iron 
bars  through  which  electric  currents  had  been  previously  jjassed, 
and  also  to  those  observed  by  Hughes  with  the  induction  bal- 
ance. 

THE   RETURN   OF   THE   KNEE-JERK   IN   A   TABETIC. 

Di:.  J.  HuGHLixGS  Jackson,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
for  July  11th,  reports  a  very  interesting  case  of  return  of  the 
knee-jerk,  after  hemiplegia,  in  an  old  case  of  tabes.  The  pa- 
tient, a  man  forty-nine  years  of  age,  bad  contracted  syphilis 
some  twenty-three  years  previous  to  the  report  of  the  case.  At 
the  time  that  he  came  under  observation,  in  Febrilary,  1888,  the 
symptoms  of  tabes  were  typical.  There  was  also  some  evidence 
of  hemiplegia,  the  ])atient  having  suffered  from  two  attacks  a 
short  time  before  his  admission  to  the  author's  service.  About 
forty-seven  days  after  the  second  attack  of  hemiplegia  the  return 
of  the  right  knee-jerk  was  noticed,  and  subsequently  the  left  was 
obtainable  by  re-enforcement.  It  was  presumed  that  the  return 
of  the  patellar  reflex  was  contemporaneous  with  the  establish- 
ment of  sclerosis  of  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  bundle 
of  deep  libers  of  the  lateral  coiuinn.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
many  cases  of  uncomplicated  hemiplegia  there  is  exaggeration 
of  both  knee-jerks.  It  has  been  shown  by  various  authors  that 
at  least  in  some  cases  of  lesion  of  one  internal  capsule  there  has 
followed  degeneration  of  fibers  in  both  lateral  columns. 


NAPHTHALINE   AS  A  VERMIFUGE. 

In  the  Mercredi  medical  for  May  20th,  Dr.  Mirovitch,  of 
Bielsk,  speaks  of  naphthaline  as  the  best  agent  for  expelling 
tajnia.     In  his  opinion,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  remedies,  be- 


cause of  the  certainty  of  ItH  action  and  tlio  almonco  of  all  toxic 
offoct,  for  it  in  absorbed  in  liiit  very  minute  amount  by  the  nas- 
tro-ititostimd  miicouM  inoinbrano.  The  done  for  adultH  is  lifteeti 
grains,  given  when  the  Htoiiiach  is  empty  and  followetl  imiiiodi- 
atoly  by  two  taldi'spoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  Children  may  take 
from  four  to  eight  grains,  atid  at  the  Hamu  time  u  tabluspoonfid 
of  (wiHtor  oil  Havorod  with  a  few  drojw  of  cHrtcnce  of  burgamot. 
During  the  two  dayH  prei-eding  the  a<lniiniHtration  of  the  drug 
the  pationt  is  to  oat  freely  of  salted,  acid,  and  spiced  f(»odH.  Dr. 
Mirovitch  stati>s  that  in  all  his  cases  one  dose  of  naphthaline  was 
sulliciont  to  t'Xpol  the  tapeworm,  the  head  included,  oven  incases 
in  which  other  firugs  had  failed.  lie  has  also  found  the  drug 
mo.st  elToctive  in  the  treatment  of  patii'iits  with  ascurides. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  iiidehteiJ  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  Iho  llcnlth  DopiirtiiKMit  for  tlie  following  statement  of  cases 
ind  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  11,  1891  : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Aug.  4.  i  Week  ending  Aug.  11 


Cases. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles . 

Uiphtheiia .  .  . 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Mumps 


0 
.S9 

<.»9 

1 

121 

75 
o 
1 
0 

o 
0 


Deaths. 


0 
6 

21 
J 
8 

26 
0 


0 

42 

90 

1 

80 

62 

(I 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Deaths. 


0 

6 

17 

1 

7 
18 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


The  American  Society  of  Microscopists  held  its  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  F^rank  L.  .lanies. 

The  Chicago  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. — Dr. 
Fred  B.  Robinson,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  clinical 
surgery  in  the  Toledo  Medical  College,  has  accepted  that  of  gynaecology 
in  the  Chicago  school  mentioned. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  G.  Halsted  Boyland,  from  Baltimore  to 
No.  73  avenue  d'Antin,  Paris,  F' ranee;  Dr.  Alexander  Rixa,  to  No.  1268 
Lexington  Avenue;  Dr.  F'red  B.  Robinson,  from  Toledo,  0.,  to  No.  999 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  John  J.  Cochran,  of  the  Army,  took  place  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chavgex  hi   the  Slntiom  and 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  (he  Medical  Departmeid,    United  States 
Army,  from  August  2  to  August  8,  1891  : 
GiRARD,  Alfred  C,  Major  and   Surgeon,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 

Niagara,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinoi.*,  for  duty. 
Skinner,  John  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  assigned  to  duty  at 

Fort  Clark,  Texa.s. 
Bradley,  .\lfred  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  A.«sistant  Surgeon,  granted 

leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 
Kneedler,  William  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.     The  leave  of 

absence  granted  is  extended  one  month. 


HI  i  s  f  c  1 1  a  n  1) 


The  American  Surgical  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  September  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile.     The  programme  includes 
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the  following  titles :  The  Pre.-^ent  l>tatus  of  Brain  Surgery,  by  Dr.  D. 
Haves  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia  (Abstract :  Observations  and  results  of 
Philadelphia  surgeons  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  traumatic  and  Jacksonian  ; 
abscess  ;  ha;morrliage  ;  hydrocephalus ;  microcephalus ;  cephalalgia 
and  tumor.<.  Discussion  by  Mr.  John  Chiene,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland ; 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Nancrede,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.);  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Results  which  should  be  considered  as  Satisfactory  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of 
New  York;  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Details  in  Operative  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster,  of  Xew  York  (Abstract:  1.  Personal  cleanliness  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  field  of  operation  are  to  be  accomplished  by  me- 
chanical procedures  rather  than  disinfectants ;  soap  and  brush  versus 
chemicals ;  brushes  hot-beds  of  infection ;  their  cleansing  by  boiling. 
■J.  Dressing  materials  to  be  sterilized  by  steam ;  advantages  of  this 
plan.  3.  Instruments  to  be  sterilized  by  boiling  in  soda  solution  to 
prevent  rusting.  4.  Sponges,  their  cleansing,  preserv.ation,  substitutes, 
and  use.  5.  Technique  of  operating;  advantages  of  employing  few  in- 
struments, sponges,  and  assistants ;  clean  dissection — that  is,  avoidance 
of  tearing  and  bruising  of  tissues ;  careful  hcEmostasis ;  no  irrigation 
except  where  a  special  indication  arises  in  the  shape  of  existing  or  ac- 
cidental contamination  by  faeces,  urine,  or  extraneous  filth  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  compound  fractures).  6.  Drainage  by  tubes  often  unneces- 
sary ;  its  substitutes  ;  where  the  tubes  are  indispensable.  7.  Dressings, 
their  manner  of  application  and  reason  of  efficiency;  a,  moist;  b,  dry 
absorbent  dressing;  <:•,  sealing  of  wound  by  collodion.  8.  In  combating 
septic  morbid  processes,  mechanical  measures,  such  as  incision,  drain- 
age, iind  irrigation,  of  more  importance  than  the  employment  of  chemi- 
cals. Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir,  of  Xew  York ; 
Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati) ;  The  Surgical  Treat- 
ment of  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Vertebral  Column,  by  Dr.  J. 
William  White,  of  Philadelphia  (Abstract :  A.  Congenital  deformities 
— spina  bifida ;  review  of  operative  methods.  B.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
spine.  1.  Indications  for  operative  interference.  2.  Cases  in  which 
the  focus  of  bony  disease  may  be  removed.  3.  Relief  of  paralysis  in 
spinal  carles  after  pointing  of  a  psoas  or  iliac  abscess.  4.  Paralysis  in 
Pott's  disease  generally  the  result  of  an  external  pachymeningitis.  .5. 
Pus  to  be  evacuated  whenever  accessible;  treatment  by  extension  pio- 
cess  with  plaster  jacket ;  resection.  6.  In  caries  of  portion  of  the 
arches  with  paraplegia,  we  should  almost  always  operate.  7.  Exposure 
of  cord,  if  bodies  of  lumbar  vertebr.Te  are  affected,  to  relieve  pressure 
and  remove  diseased  bone.  8.  Where  compression  of  cord  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  anterior  pachymeningitis,  an  operation  can  rarely  liberate 
pressure.  C.  Neoplasrae.  Amenable  to  operative  interference.  D. 
Traumatism.  1.  Some  objections  urged  against  operative  interference 
in  spinal  traumatism  unsupported  by  clinical  facts ;  others  largely  due 
to  well-founded  dread  of:  a,  shock ;  6,  consecutive  inflammation.  2. 
Recent  results  of  operative  interference  encouraging.  3.  Operation 
contra-indicated  where  disorganization  of  cord  is  caused  by  a  severe 
crushing  force.  Discussion :  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  of  Boston ; 
Dr.  n.  H.  Mudd,  of  St.  Louis ;  Dr.  John  B.  Roljerts,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Porter,  of  Boston  :  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  New  York ;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia) ;  On  Retroperitoneal  Abdominal  Tumors, 
md  especially  those  involving  the  Kidney,  by  Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer,  of 
Albany  (Abstract :  Tumors — retroperitoneal  in  their  origin,  sources, 
and  character ;  anatomical  relations;  from  retroperitoneal  connective 
tissue  and  Ij-mphatic  glands ;  from  the  suprarenal  capsule  and  the  cap- 
sule of  the  kidney  ;  they  may  be  present  anteriorly  between  the  folds  of 
the  mesentery  or  displace  the  viscera  en  masse,  or  posteriorly  in  the  dor- 
sal or  lumbar  regions  ;  they  may  be  benignant  or  malignant,  cystoma, 
fibroma,  myxoma,  sarcoma,  or  mixed  growths.  Gross  and  minute 
anatomy.  Diagnosis:  Difficulties:  Indirect  by  exclusion,  from  tumors 
of  the  viscera,  is  often  impossible.  Use  of  aspirator.  Prognosis:  Rapid 
growth  is  evidence  either  of  primary  malignancy  or  secondary  degenera- 
tion and  infiltration.  Operative  treatment  has  not  been  followed  by 
encouraging  results.  Treatment:  In  what  cases,  if  not  all,  shall 
operative  treatment  be  undertaken  ?  Difficulties  attending  the  opera- 
tion. Intimate  connection  with  peritoneum,  the  viscera,  and  great 
vessels.      Hh-ume.      Discussion :    Mr.   Reginald  Harrison,  of  London. 


England;  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  Xew  York;  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  of 
Xew  York ;  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Lange,  of  New  York) ;  Recurrence  of 
Cancer  of  the  Breast,  by  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Dennis,  of  New  York 
(Abstract:  In  a  study  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  only 
tho.se  cases  will  be  utilized  in  which  a  thorough  microscopical  ex- 
amination has  been  made  by  a  well-recognized  pathologist;  all  other 
cases  are  to  be  excluded  as  worthless.  The  recurrence  of  carcinoma  in 
the  breast  is  influenced  by:  1.  The  period  of  time  from  first  appear- 
ance of  the  growth  to  the  date  of  the  operation.  2.  The  extent  to 
which  infiltration  has  taken  place  by  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  well- 
recognized  ways  of  dissemination.  3.  The  radical  character  of  the 
operation  itself.  4.  The  histological  character  of  the  carcinoma  itself. 
5.  The  appearance  simultaneously  in  both  breasts.  6.  The  personal 
lac-tors  of  the  individual,  such  as  age,  sex,  marriage,  fecun<lity,  ste- 
rility, pregnancy,  traumatism,  heredity,  menstruation,  metastasis,  mental 
condition,  locality,  etc.  Discussion:  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  London, 
England ;  Dr.  Hunter  McGuiro,  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Pil- 
cher,  of  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  L.  Mc- 
Lane  Tiffany,  of  Baltimore) ;  The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  of  Bones 
and  Joints  by  Parenchymatous  and  Intra-articular  Injections,  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Senn,  of  Milwaukee  (Abstract:  Introduction.  1.  Tincture  of 
iodine.  2.  Carbolic  acid.  3.  Arsenious  acid.  4.  Corrosive  sublimate. 
5.  Phosphate  of  lime.  6.  Balsam  of  Peru.  7.  Camphorated  naphthol. 
8.  Iodoform ;  experimental  studies ;  clinical  results ;  immediate  and 
remote  dangers ;  action  of,  on  tubercular  tissue ;  indications ;  tech- 
nique. Discussion :  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  John 
Ashhurst,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Lange,  of  New  York  ; 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  D. 
D.  Bramble,  of  Cincinnati);  The  Treatment  of  Fractures  involving  the 
Elbow  Joint,  by  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York  (Abstract:  1. 
Causes  of  limitation  of  motion  after  recovery ;  «,  changes  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  joint ;  b,  overgrowth  of  bone ;  c,  peri-articular. 
2.  Causes  of  deformity;  treatment;  reduction;  maintenance — elbow 
flexed,  elbow  extended ;  after-treatment.  Discussion  :  Mr.  Arthur  Ed- 
ward Durham,  of  London,  England ;  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  R.  A.  Kinloch,  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell,  of  Louisville ;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 
Vork ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester ;  Dr.  James  McCann,  of  Pitts- 
burgh); Fractures  involving  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Femur,  exclusive 
of  the  Neck,  by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Allis,  of  Philadelphia  (Abstract:  1.  The 
infrequency  renders  it  improbable  that  any  single  observer  can  speak 
authoritatively  upon  the  subject.  2.  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  de- 
formity as  presented  in  pathological  museums  ;  its  uniformity  suggests 
a  special  agency  for  its  production ;  an  agency  suggested  at  variance 
with  the  usually  accepted  one.  3.  Permanent  lameness  or  weakness  in 
the  limb  not  the  result  of  insufficient  bone  repair;  an  inquiry  into  its 
cause.  4.  Deformity  in  the  upper  compared  with  that  in  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds.  5.  Treatment;  inquiry  into  the  defects  of  prevail- 
ing methods;  treatment  suggested.  6.  Faulty  professional  standard 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  cure.  7.  Appeal  to  surgeons  for  a  thorough 
reopening  of  this  important  subject);  Thoracic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  De 
Forest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia  (Abstract :  1.  Wounds  and  injuries  of 
the  thorax.  2.  Tumors  of  the  thorax.  3.  Conditions  of  disease.  4.  Pus 
accumulations) ;  A  Case  of  Diffuse  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breasts,  with 
Photographs,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter,  of  Boston ;  Fractures  of  the  Bones 
which  form  the  Elbow  Joint,  and  their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Levi  C.  Lane, 
of  San  Francisco ;  Old  Unreduced  Luxations  of  the  Elbow,  by  Dr. 
Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  Xew  York ;  The  Study  of  a  Case  of  Hemiplegia 
with  Aphasia,  following  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery,  by 
Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears,  of  Philadelphia;  Investigation  of  Pistol-shot 
Wounds  of  the  Skull  and  their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of 
Boston ;  The  Result  of  Some  Experiments  in  the  Filling  of  Cavities  in 
Bones  following  Operations  for  Caries,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston. 

The  President's  Address,  delivered  at  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  British  Medical  Association. — We  are  indebted  to  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  proofs  of  the  following  address,  by  J.  Roberts 
Thomson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  consulting  physician  to  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  and  to  the  National  Sanatorium  for  Consumption,  Bourne- 
mouth : 
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MISVKLLANY. 


[N.  y.  Meu.  Joum., 


My  tirnt  duty  —  ii»  tlit>  niiiiii'  tif  thr  Dorset  ainl  Went  lliuitH 
KrniK'li  of  till*  AsHoi-iiitioii,  in  (lie  iuiiim'  nl  lln-  luciil  iiiriiiljci'H  of  llie 
profoMHioii,  in  tin-  niinic  of  the  Coiporutioii  of  Itouincnioutli,  iiml  in  the 
imnH'  of  my  fellow -low ii(<in«'n — is  to  liiii  you  ull  it  verv  hearty  wi'ieonu', 
ami  to  exprt'ss  tlu-  ii<i|ie  tiuit,  favored  Ity  liournemoutli  \vea(iu-r,  youi- 
8ojourn  lu'r«>  may  he  a  very  rnjoyalile  one;  lluit  you  may  ohiain  refresh- 
ment and  slreufith  from  our  heaitli-^ivinjj  hree/.es  ;  and  that  > oil  nuiy 
tlius  earry  away  pleasant  memories  of  yoin-  visit  to  tiiis  deli^iitlul  neifrh- 
horhood.  \V(>  trust  tiiiit  tiie  arriinf(ements  whieli  iiave  lieeii  made  for 
the  more  serious  worli  of  tlie  amiuiil  meetinj;  will  he  found  siieli  as 
to  promote  your  comfort  iind  lead  to  u  Nutisfactory  conduct  of  the 
business.  And  we  also  hope  that  the  various  outinns  which  have 
heon  or^nni/.eil  for  your  amusement  when  the  scientilio  and  liusinesH 
parts  of  the  mcctin;;  are  ovi-r  will  ptove  attractive  and  minister  to  your 
enjoyment. 

I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  some  member  of  the  association  (I  do 
nut  know  his  name)  had  projiosed  to  j;ive  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  "that  the  President's  Address  be  taken  us  read."  His  courage, 
however,  seems  to  have  failed  him  at  the  last  moment,  and  I  am  left  in 
possession  of  the  field.  1  can,  however,  assure  tlie  member — should  he 
happen  to  be  present — that  1  am  very  considerably  in  sympathy  with 
his  opinion,  and  that  I  shall  so  far  consult  his  views,  and  those  who 
nuiy  think  with  hin),  by  trespassing  for  only  a  shoit  period  upon  your 
patience  and  time. 

At  the  annual  meetinjis  of  such  an  association  as  this  there  must 
ever  be  matters  of  j^reat  importance  to  discuss — questions  upon  which 
it  is  hi<;hly  proper  that  members  should  take  counsel  tofrethor — sub- 
jects the  adeipiate  discussion  of  which  is  somewhat  ditliciilt  in  the  time 
into  which  the  general  meetings  must  be  compressed.  I  for  one,  there- 
fore, have  no  desire  to  see  the  president  unduly  encroach  upo.i  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  association  by  ileliveriug  a  lengthy  address.  IJut, 
nuiy  I — as  a  fair  recompense  to  ask  for  giving  up  time  which  I  might 
have  occu])ied — venture  to  suggest  that  meml)ers  will,  in  all  business 
matters  which  may  have  to  come  before  us,  remember  the  value  of  our 
time  and  put  bounds  upon  their  eloquence. 

The  place  in  which  you  find  yourselves  would  not,  a  few  years  ago, 
have  been  hirge  enough  for  the  annual  meeting  of  our  association.  The 
history  of  Bournemouth  does  not  go  back  into  the  dim  and  distant  past. 
There  are  those  among  us,  by  no  means  very  advanced  in  years,  who 
can  remember  when  it  was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  when  the 
nearest  station — then  called  Christchurch  Hoad,  now  Holmsley — was 
twelve  miles  off.  Now  we  are  within  two  hours  and  a  half  of  London, 
and  three  lines  of  rail  find  a  terminus  here.  By  one  route  you  may 
travel  to  Birmingham,  York,  Bradford  without  change  of  carriage;  by 
another  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  even  Birkenhead  may  be  reached  without 
leaving  the  carriage  in  which  you  began  your  journey.  Comparatively, 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  but  a  tiny  place,  now  the  population  of  the  bor- 
ough and  the  immediately  surrounding  district  exceeds  forty  thousand. 
What  are  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  large  increase? 
We  have  had  but  little  enlightened  action  on  the  part  of  the  large 
owners  of  property.  It  is  true  that  on  more  than  one  estate  there  has 
of  recent  years  been  a  wiser  policy  pursued  of  meeting  public  wants, 
and  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  needs  of  an  advancing  population ; 
but  this  has  been  the  exception.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  landowners  that  the  place  has  grown  and  flourished. 
How  then  is  it  that  this  has  taken  place  ?  A  locality  may  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  large-hearted  action  of  ground  landlords — parks  laid 
out  and  ])resented  to  the  people,  estates  developed  in  a  wise  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  public  movements  and  public  institutions  fostered  and 
lavishly  helped ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  development 
from  the  nearness  of  large  manufacturing  populations,  which,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  growth  and  prosperity,  cause  vigorous  offshoots  to  spring 
up  and  expand ;  but  here  you  have  none  of  those  things.  Xo  large- 
hearted  action  on  the  part  of  landlords  tended,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
cause  Bournemouth  to  develop.  There  are  no  centers  of  large  manu- 
facturing interests  at  all  near  us  to  cause  an  overflow  into  our  town. 
Whence  then  has  this  great  expansion  arisen  ?  The  answer  is  three- 
fold : 

1.  The  medical  results  of  residence  duiing  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  Bournemouth  have  been  so  satisfactorv  that  invalids  have 


returned  liere  winter  lifter  winter,  and  have  brought  their  frieiidH. 
Doclnrs  in  h-Hs  favored  elimiites  have  been  so  saliHlied  with  the  clfectH 
of  a  sojourn  here  on  Hiich  palieiitH  as  they  may  in  the  lirst  inriunce 
have  sent,  that  they  have  recommended  the  plix'e  to  others,  and  sou 
large  and  everinereiiHing  winter  po|)ulation  has  come  here.  It  is  cer- 
tainly due  fniiii  me,  in  this  eonneclion,  to  mention  the  name  of  (he  late 
I>r.  liui'slem,  who  live-und-l weiily  yeai'H  ago  was  in  the  /enilh  of  hix 
fame,  and  w  hose  reputalion  undoubtedly  attracted  a  large  tiuiiiber  of 
invalids  here  to  rec«'ive  the  benelit  ol  his  skill  and  experience,  lie  wan 
Huddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  much  usefulness,  and  was 
called  upon  to  endure,  which  he  did  with  much  patience,  seventeen 
long  years  of  weakness  and  suffering.  And  I  mimt  also  mention  my 
revered  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  Kails,  whose  removal  from  among  uh 
when  many  years  of  active  work  ndght  still  have  been  looked  for,  we 
so  much  mourned,  and  whose  loss  at  such  a  time  as  this  we  so  much 
deplore. 

2.  The  discovery  which  people  have  made  for  themselves,  that 
though  a  mild  winter  climate,  it  is  also  a  deli;:litful  sumnier  climate, 
ami  thus  we  have  had  a  steadily  progressive  suriimer  season.  When 
I  first  knew  Bournemouth  the  summer  sea.«on  was  very  small. 
Go  to  Bournemouth  in  July  '!  "  Why,  you  could  cook  chops  in 
the  sand,"  was  the  exclamation  which  would  be  made.  But  peojde 
now  know  that  this  is  the  reverse,  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  in  reality  a 
cool  and  l)racing  seaside  change,  for  the  south  coast  in  summer,  and 
now  we  have,  as  1  have  said,  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  summer 
population. 

3.  That  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  and  when  possible  to  im- 
prove, the  natural  advantages  of  the  district.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
apathy  which,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  history  of  Bournemouth, 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  land ;  and  theiefore  it  is  in 
large  measure  to  the  action  of  the  governing  body  of  the  town  that  this 
care  in  its  development  is  due.  For  many  years  the  government  was 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  commissioners  ;  a  well-abused  but,  for  the 
most  part,  an  earnest  and  hard-working  set  of  men.  In  November  last 
we  blossomed  into  the  full-blown  dignity  of  a  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  pride  for  the  town  in  future  days  to 
remember  that  the  most  important  event  of  the  first  year  of  the  mu- 
nicipality was  the  visit  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Did  time  allow,  or  were  this  the  fitting  place,  there  is  much  that 
could  be  said  upon  each  point  in  this  threefold  answer.  With  regard 
to  the  second  and  third  points  I  will  not  detain  you.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  for  our  summer  visitors — be  they  invalids  seeking  health,  or  per- 
sons jaded  and  overdone,  seeking  restoration  of  strength  or  refresh- 
ment only — much  is  done  in  the  way  of  catering  for  their  recreation 
and  amusement.  A  fine  fleet  of  steamers  daily  j;)rovides  charming  sails 
of  much  variety,  while  an  endless  diversity  of  drives  is  offered  to  those 
who  prefer  land  excursions,  and  who  do  not  care  "to  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships." 

For  the  geologist  there  are  many  attractions,  both  physiographical 
and  palaeontological.  The  Portland  and  Purbeck  Beds  are  close  at 
hand  to  the  west,  while  the  famous  Barton  Beds  are  within  easy  reach 
to  the  eastward. 

For  the  botanist,  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  excursion,  either  on 
the  heaths  and  moorlands,  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Stour  and  Avon, 
or  in  the  New  Forest,  rich  and  interesting  fields  of  investigation  are  to 
be  found. 

For  the  antiquary  there  are  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  interest. 
Badbury  Rings,  an  old  British  encampment,  and  Maiden  Castle,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  most  elaborately  fortified  early  British  camps,  are 
within  no  great  distance.  Corfe  Castle  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
castles  of  Great  Britain  as  a  grand  and  noble  example  of  mediaeval 
military  architecture,  although  it  is  chiefly  noticed  in  history  as  a  state 
prison.  The  incident  which  has  most  contributed  to  the  notoriety  of 
Corfe  is  the  murder  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  but  this  is  associated 
with  the  spot  only,  and  not  with  the  fortress  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the 
event  took  place  before  the  existing  castle  was  erected.  We  have  in 
connection  with  Corfe  Castle  the  earliest  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a 
London  consultation  in  these  parts.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III, 
Master  John  de  Beauchamp  was  sent  from  London  to  see  a  princess 
who  was  ill.    His  journey  was  probably  a  hurried  one,  and  the  distance 
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being  long,  the  palfrey  on  which  the  doctor  rode  seeras  to  have  been 
overworked,  for  it  died  on  its  way  back  to  London.  The  treasurer  and 
chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer  were  ordered  to  pay  to  its  master  out 
of  the  King's  treasury  three  marks  (£2)  in  compensation.  Nags  were 
either  very  cheap  in  those  days,  or  else  the  King's  physician  was  con- 
tent to  ride  a  very  second-rate  animal.  A  consultant  from  London 
visits  us  under  somewhat  more  favorable  circumstances  nowadays. 
For  those  who  love  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  Priory  Church  of 
Christchurch  is  only  five  miles  off,  and  the  Minster  of  Wimborne  may 
be  reached  in  little  over  half  an  hour. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  such  subjects,  neither  shall  I  dilate  on  the 
excellence  of  our  water  supply,  the  admirable  character  of  our  drainage 
system,  or  the  manifold  arrangements  carried  out,  or  now  being  anx- 
ioasly  considered,  by  the  governors  of  the  town,  to  keep  it  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  health  resort. 

The  motto  chosen  by  the  corporation  is  "Pulchritudoet  Salubritas." 
The  classical  character  of  this  motto  has  been  called  in  question,  and  is 
open  to  discussion.  But  as  to  the  truth  of  it  there  can  be  no  two  opin- 
ions. \\^  have  here  the  beauty  of  Nature  supplemented  by  the  care- 
ful development  of  the  best  features  of  the  district ;  and  we  have 
health  as  the  combined  result  of  climate,  soil,  shelter,  and  the  absence 
of  those  insanitary  conditions  which  arise  from  crowded  and  confined 
habitations.  These  are  all-important.  Many  of  them  you  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  during  your  stay  among  us,  and  I  will  not  further  refer  to 
them. 

But  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  dwell  for  a  few  sentences  on  the  purely 
medical  aspect  of  the  subject.  It  will,  I  trust,  prove  of  interest  to  you 
and  may  also,  I  venture  to  think,  be  useful. 

There  are  few  subjects  to  my  mind  more  difficult  from  a  therapeu- 
tical point  of  view  than  that  of  medical  climatology,  and  yet  it  is  one 
the  importance  of  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Every  day  it  is 
taking  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  medical  men,  but 
of  the  general  public.  Side  by  side  with  sanitary  science,  it  has  been 
developing  into  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.  Both  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  and  as  a  means  of  alleviating:  and  curing  disease,  the 
question  of  change  of  climate  is  fostered  by  the  remarkable  facilities 
which  now  attend  the  traveler  in  his  wanderings  over  every  part  of  the 
world.  Invalids  travel  much  more  than  in  former  times,  when  the 
wealthy  alone  could  enjoy  the  privilege. 

Where  must  I  go  'i  is  a  question  put  much  more  frequently  to  the 
medical  practitioner  than  it  u.sed  to  be,  and  is  a  form  of  interrogation 
which  every  one  should  be  prepared  to  answer  without  hesitation. 
And  yet  it  is  the  branoh  of  therapeutics  which  has  received  the  lea?t 
attention  from  practitioners,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  and  about  which  their 
views  are  often  to  a  large  extent  hazy  and  indefinite.  This  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  perplexi- 
ties which  present  themselves  when  one  desires  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  any  given  climate.  The  data  from  which  an  opinion  is 
to  be  formed  are  not  always  forthcoming,  and  such  as  are  to  be  had  are 
not  always  reliable. 

Meteorological  observations  are,  of  course,  very  valuable,  but  thev 
are  not  infallible  guides  as  to  the  climate  of  any  given  locality.  Per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  also  are  valuable,  but  one  can  not, 
unless  they  cover  a  very  long  period,  implicitly  follow  their  teachings. 
The  greatest  living  British  authority  on  climate.  Dr.  Walsh,  told  me, 
for  example,  that  if  there  is  anything  more  certain  than  another  about 
the  climate  of  Pau  it  is  a  very  still  place,  and  remarkably  free  from 
wind ;  yet  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  there  the  storm  shutters 
were  blown  off  the  windows  of  the  room  he  occupied ;  and  sc  his 
personal  experience  of  Pau  was  that  it  was  the  very  windiest  place  he 
had  ever  been  in. 

People  believe  that  weather  affects  them.  They  speak  of  its  influ- 
ence— sometimes  commendiugly,  more  frequently  with  censure — on  the 
most  trivial  occasions  ;  but,  beyond  a  few  commonplace  ideas,  the  re- 
sult of  careless  observation,  or  perhaps  acquired  only  traditionally,  the^ 
seldom  seek  a  closer  acquaintace  with  the  subject.  Our  language  teems 
with  medico-meteorological  apothegms,  but  they  are  notoriously  vague. 
The  words  which  are  most  commonly  employed  to  signify  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  any  given  time  possess  a  value  relative  only  to  the  sen- 
sations of  the  individual  uttering  them.     The  general  and  convertible 


terms — bitter,  raw,  cold,  bleak,  inclement,  or  fine  and  bracing — convey 
no  definite  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  weather ;  nay,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  may  hear  these  several  expressions  used  by  different  per- 
sons with  reference  to  the  weather  of  one  and  the  same  place  and 
point  of  time.  In  order  to  render  medico-meteorological  researches 
more  trustworthy,  it  is  necessary  to  supply — in  the  expression  of  facts 
— such  symbols  only  as  have  a  corresponding  value  in  every  nation.  I 
need  not  say  that  we  are  very  far  from  having  reached  this  point. 

Relatively  to  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
other  branches  of  medical  science,  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
this  may  be  described  as  meager,  and  much  further  research  is  want- 
ing. I  do  not  for  one  moment  ignoie  the  valuable  contributions  to  this 
department  which  have  been  made  by  physicians  of  distinction.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom, many  physicians  by  their  labors  have  enriched  this  branch  of 
medicine ;  but  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  a  field  which 
offers  rich  results  to  those  who  will  patiently  cultivate  it. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  in  these  modem  days  to  neglect 
such  lines  of  study,  and  to  concentrate  attention  more  on  concrete  mat- 
ters of  therapeutic  interest.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  let  us 
look  at  what  has  happened  during  the  last  few  months  in  relation  to 
the  questions  opened  up  by  Koch's  great  discovery.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
propose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  this  question.  Debates  of 
great  interest  are  promised  both  in  the  Section  of  Medicine  and  in  the 
Section  of  Therapeutics,  in  which  this  subject  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  these.  But  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  way  in  which  not  only  the  general  public  (that  we  can  understand^, 
but  large  numbers  of  the  profession,  seemed  to  lose  their  heads  in  this 
matter.  The  daily  press  contained  daily  telegrams,  announcing  alleged 
fresh  discoveries  in  pathological  knowledge,  or  fresh  advances  in  thera- 
peutic expedients.  It  would  seem  as  if  men  had  nothing  to  hold  by, 
and  as  if  the  beliefs  and  the  practice  of  yesterday  were  to  be  up.set  by 
the  telegrams  of  this  morning. 

And  where  is  it  all  now  y  I  would  be  the  last  to  underestimate 
the  immense  value  and  importance  of  all  bacteriological  research.  As 
our  knowledge  in  this  department  increases,  so  will  increase  in  like 
ratio  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  many  dis- 
eases and  processes,  and  the  only  rational  methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  But  bacteriological  research  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  c.inical 
observation  and  with  a  study  of  all  collateral  subjects  which  may  affect 
the  life  history  of  bacilli,  through  modification  of  the  soils  in  which 
they  live,  or  in  other  ways.  The  effect  of  climate  as  a  powerful  factor 
in  modifying  the  soil  in  which  bacilli  tiirive  is  a  subject  which  for  the 
moment  was  forgotten,  but  it  will  be  found  that  however  important 
methods  may  be  discovered — chemical  or  otherwise — in  dealing  with 
such  terrible  agents  of  disease,  the  assistance  of  climate  and  of  other 
things  can  not  or  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Carlyle  wrote  in  1866  : 
"  It  is  evident  that  whatever  is  not  made  of  asbestos  will  have  to  be 
burned  in  this  world.  It  will  not  stand  the  heat  it  is  getting  exposed 
to."  A  good  deal  that  was  believed  on  this  matter  has  been  found  not 
to  be  asbestos,  and  the  heat  of  further  scientific  discussion  is  showing 
us  that  we  can  not  throw  over  things  we  formerly  trusted  to,  among 
which  climate  holds  a  very  high  place. 

As  a  winter  resort  for  the  phthisical  patient  and  for  all  those  in- 
valids whose  vitality  gets  lowered  by  confinement  to  the  house,  Bourne- 
mouth offers  many  advantages.  There  are  many  to  whom  a  journey  is 
an  impossibility,  or  who  dislike  the  separation  from  home  and  friends 
which  going,  say,  to  the  Riviera  involves.  They  do  not  escape  an  Eng- 
lish winter  by  coiiiing  here,  but  they  will  get  the  driest  climate  which 
England  has  to  offer,  and  they  will  thus  l>e  able  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  out-of-door  exercise. 

The  climate  of  Bournemouth  is  influenced  by  the  geological  forma- 
tion on  which  the  town  is  built,  by  the  geographical  position,  and  by 
the  pine  woods  which  surround  the  district.  The  geological  formation 
is  sand  and  gravel  of  the  most  porous  character.  The  sand  lies  on  the 
top  of  clay,  but  the  clay  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  natural  drainage  is  therefore  admirable, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry  very  soon  after  the  heaviest  rain. 
Our  geographical  position  also  influences  the  amount  of  cloud.  With 
the  sea  to  the  south,  two  rivsrs  to  the  east  of  us,  the  Purbeck  hills 
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ami  till'  iiiliiiid  watiM't*  of  I'oolo  llurltor  tu  the  west  nnd  northwenl,  the 
I'loudd  ^t't  altrarlcd  away  from  the  town,  and  we  often  are,  an  it  were, 
in  a  hanin  with  little  cloud,  while  there  niav  he  a  conHideralde  amount 
of  eloud  all  round  u^.  Less  cloud,  of  (-ourxe,  nicaiiM  more  sun,  and  if 
there  is  one  lini«  of  meti'or.dojjical  record  in  which  we  i-xcel  more  tium 
another,  it  is  in  the  ahsolute  amount  of  sunshine  which  wc  have.  Ite- 
ini;  in  a  deep  hay,  also,  we  aie  out  of  the  sweep  of  the  Channel,  and 
so  escape  the  foj;s  which  hanj;  more  over  the  swift  tidul  current.  NVhen 
they  come  from  the  southwest  (us  they  often  <lo)  tiie  I'urhcck  hills  form 
an  ctTective  screen  and  frei|uently  detain  them,  ^(ivinn  us  a  dear  at- 
mosphere on  the  further  side.  The  pine  woods  Mlfect  the  clinuite  l)y 
pving  shelter  without  drawing  dam]).  W(>  know  nothing  about  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  ;  it  always  seems  dry  under  lir  trees,  and  they  also  medicate 
the  air  liy  their  balsamic  exhalations.  During  the  spring  months,  when 
the  fresh  shoots  are  beinn  formed,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun'rt 
rays,  a  very  hirf:ce  amount  of  ti'rebintliinate  va])or  is  j^iven  off.  The 
p(>culiar  tides — or  rather  absence  of  tides — makes  the  bay  a  most  ex- 
cellent place  for  bathiii};.  Tlu're  is  no  period  of  the  day  when  batliiuf; 
nuiy  not  be  iniluljj;ed  in  so  far  as  tlie  tide  is  concerned,  and  the  alisence 
of  current  nuikes  it  of  course  additionally  more  safe.  To  sum  uj)  briefly, 
we  otTer  a  climate  which  in  the  winter  is,  for  Kngland,  dry,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sun  and  sheltered  from  all  quarters  except  the  south.  In- 
valids therefore  get  out  a  great  deal,  and  can  in  the  inner  roads  escape 
the  wind  while  still  keei)ing  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  summer  we  have 
a  beach  available  at  all  times  for  bathing,  shade  to  an  extent  which  can 
seldom  be  found  at  the  seaside — where  is  there  a  seaside  resort  in 
Knglund  with  more  trees  * — and  the  climate,  because  of  the  dryness, 
not  relaxing;  also,  as  the  result  of  being  in  a  bay,  we  always  have  a 
breeze  in  warm  weather. 

Persons  must  not,  of  course,  expect  too  much.  They  sometimes 
speak  as  if  they  anticipated  a  subtropical  climate  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  London,  antl  as  if  they  were  prepared  to  (ind  that  our  woods  con- 
sisted of  palm  trees  and  cocoanuts.  Tiiey  have  not  left  England,  and  so 
must  be  prepared  for  the  uncertainties  of  an  English  climate.  But 
they  will  liud  these  modified  in  a  marvelous  way  by  local  causes,  and 
will  obtain  medical  results  from  residence  here  not  inferior  to  vvliat  may 
be  got  by  journeys  much  further  afield.  They  will  also  avoid  the  dis- 
comforts and  disadvantages  which  result  therefrom. 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  all  this  that  there  are  classes  of  cases  for 
which  our  climate  is  not  suitable  and  who  do  not  get  on  well  here. 
Those  bronchial  cases  with  very  irritable  cough,  which  require  a  moister 
and  move  soothing  climate,  are  better  elsewhere.  Many  throat  cases, 
with  very  irritable  mucous  membrane,  also  do  better  in  nioistcr  cli- 
mates, and  away  from  the  sea.  And  there  are  some  forms  of  neuralgia 
which  seem  to  be  aggravated  either  by  the  dry  air  or  by  proximity  to 
the  sea.  But  this  short  list  has  nearly  exhausted  the  forms  of  invalid- 
ism which  may  not  receive  benefit  from  a  sojourn  here. 

When  I  first  began  work  in  Bournemouth  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  patients  one  saw  were  cases  of  lung  trouble.  Now  we  see  persons 
broken  down  in  health  from  every  possible  cause.  Even  with  an  ex- 
tended experience,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enlarge  the  list  of  cases 
unsuitable.  And  it  will  be  evident  that  the  direct  salutary  influence  on 
manv  chronic  maladies — such,  for  instance,  as  Bright's  disease — is  very 
marked,  and  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 

One  word  as  to  our  liospitals.  We  have  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions here,  some  of  which  are  special  ;  of  these  I  shall  only  refer  to 
three. 

The  National  Sanatorium  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  has  for  many  years  done  a  large  work  among  convalescent  cases 
of  this  class.  The  results  have  persistently  been  of  a  very  encouraging 
character.  There  are  sixty  beds,  and  it  is  closed  for  only  two  mouths 
during  the  summer.  This  has  led  to  the  building  being  available  for 
the  sectional  meetings  ;  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  committee 
of  that  institution  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  use  it  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Firs  Home  for  cases  of  advanced  consumption  has  existed  for 
twenty  years,  and  for  a  long  time  was  unique  in  the  country.  Many 
cases  of  chest  disease  which,  perhaps,  had  better  never  have  left  home, 
become  unsuitable  for  the  institutions  to  which  they  had  been  sent. 
This  home  provides  a  shelter  in  which  they  are  encouraged  to  stay,  and 


where  everything  that  oan  bo  HUggcnted  to  ulleviate  their  HulTerings  oi 
to  soothe  thrii  hist  days  is  provided  on  u  generous  scale  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  third  special  iurititulion  to  which  I  would  refer  is  the  Saiiitar\ 
Hospital,  which  is  the  piopeity  of  the  town.  Mere  i'\i^\\  elVort  is  maili 
to  keep  it  abreast  of  all  nioclern  ideas,  and  there  is  no  need  to  expatiMic 
in  such  an  asseud)ly  as  this  on  the  value  of  such  a  building  to  deal,  bv 
way  of  complete  i.tolation,  with  eases  of  /ymoUc  disease  wliicli  r-ecpiire 
removal  from  their  surrouudiiigs. 

As  regards  j;('neral  hospitals,  we  have  the  lloyal  Victoria  ilospital, 
the  first  block  of  which — now  in  use  for  two  years — was  erected  by  the 
town  as  the  .lubilee  Memorial  of  our  beloved  Queen.  With  u  large 
medical  staff  we  have  there  complete  arrangements  not  oidy  fr)r  in-pa- 
tients,  but  for  out-|)utients,  and  for  the  home  visiting  of  our  sick  jioor. 
There  is  also  the  Provident  Infirmary  at  HoKcond)<-  which  does  a  large 
work  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  town.  These 
and  many  other  institutions  are  all  ()|)en  for  your  inspection,  and  it  will 
afl'ord  the  comnntle(!s  of  each  miu-h  gi'atification  if  you  will  go  and  look 
at  them.  -« 

But  1  hiive  dwelt  long  enough  on  matters  local,  and  I  wish  now  to 
turn  to  aiiolhei'  subject.  I  desire  to  discuss  with  you,  very  briefly,  a 
question  of  veiy  vast  importance  in  connection  with  sardtary  progress, 
and  with  the  relations  of  our  profession  to  preventive  medicine,  to  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  public.  I  refer  to  the  present  positi(m  of  medi- 
cal oflicers  of  health  in  England,  and  to  the  working  of  the  most  recent 
legislation  in  this  matter  as  found  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889, 
which  cstablisiicd  county  councils  throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  trench  in  any  way  upon  the  work  which  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Public  Health  Section,  nor  to  traverse  any  of  the  ground  which 
may  be  occupied  by  the  able  Officer  of  Public  Health  who  will  address 
you  on  Friday.  But  we  have  now  had  some  experience  of  how  this  re- 
cent act  is  working,  or  is  likely  to  work  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  the 
subject  has  a  further  interest  and  importance  in  view  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  which  is  to  meet  so  soon  in  London. 

An  investigation  of  the  present  position  will  convince  us,  I  think, 
that  so  far  as  the  English  act  is  concerned  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
Local  government  lias  been  very  largely  extended  by  that  act,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  powers  given  to  county  councils 
will  be  very  much  increased.  So  far  as  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers  of  health  is  concerned  the  power  is  optional,  and  consequently 
the  result  is  as  yet  practically  nothing. 

In  the  act  for  Scotland,  the  section  says  the  council  xhall  appoinl 
a  medical  officer  of  health.  In  the  act  for  England,  the  section  say 
mail.  Let  us  iiuiuire  what  is  the  effect  of  that  one  word.  A  few  month.- 
ago  I  sent  a  letter  containing  a  few  queries  to  forty-eight  county  coun- 
cil authorities.  This  was  done,  not  with  any  idea  that  we  might  dis- 
cuss the  question  to-night,  but  to  get  information  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Council  of  Hampshire,  which  was  considering  the  quesiion.  In 
thirty-seven  counties  nothing  whatever  was  being  done  ;  in  four  coun- 
ties the  subject  was  under  consideration ;  in  seven  counties  appoint- 
ments had  been  made  under  the  act,  at  salaries  from  £800  a  year  and 
£200  allowance  for  expenses,  in  Staffordshire,  downward. 

It  can  not  therefore  be  said  that  the  county  councils  have,  for  the 
most  part,  taken  any  active  steps  :  in  most  cases  we  have  shown  that 
they  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  in  the  direction  of  appointing  county 
medical  officers  of  health.  This  apathy  may  have  a  triple  cause.  It 
may  arise  from  (1)  a  want  of  interest  about  sanitary  work  ;  (2)  satisfac- 
tion at  the  present  state  of  sanitary  supervision  and  the  present  posi- 
tion of  medical  officers  of  health  ;  or  (3)  from  the  feeling  that  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  councils  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
appoint  any  such  officials. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  a  little  in  detail.  We  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  in  our  small  towns  and  country  districts  there  is  a  want  of 
enthusiasm  in  sanitary  work.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  general 
causes,  a  disinclination  to  interfere  with  property,  a  certain  skepticism 
as  to  results,  au  aversion  to  laying  out  money  for  a  distant  object,  a 
hopeless  kind  of  apathy  which  justifies  itself  by  saying  that  things  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  were.  The  existence  of  such  feelings  will  only  too 
powerfully  help  to  maintain  the  present  state  of  matters.  No  one  can 
study  the  history  of  sanitary  effort  in  the  building  up  of  sanitary  insti- 
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tutions  without  profound  emotion  ;  tlie  interests  imperiled  are  so  vast, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  so  fatal.  We,  in  our  individual  capacities,  deal- 
ing with  men  ;  we  —a  great  association,  using  wisely  the  great  powers 
of  which,  in  combined  action,  we  are  possessed — may  do  much  to  re- 
move this  apathy  ;  may  do  much  to  instruct  this  ignorance  ;  may  do 
much  to  destroy  these  prejudices.  Much  ignorance,  which  seemed  to 
be  invincible,  has  been  overcome.  Many  obstacles,  arising  out  of  hu- 
man will,  have  been  removed,  and,  in  the  words  of  that  true  friend  to 
.limitary  progress,  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  "  it  will  well  become  England  to 
employ  the  powers  science  and  wealth  have  placed  in  her  hands  for  heal- 
ing men,  and  for  developing  the  physical  .and  divine  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Should  her  example  excite  emulation  in  other  countries  we 
shall  see,  besides  the  great  struggle  for  the  supreinacy  of  races,  com- 
mon efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to 
mitigate  human  suffering,  to  increase  virtue,  to  elevate  intelligence,  and 
thus  to  conquer  the  standing  armies  of  disease  and  death — works  of 
vaster  amplitude  and  greater  difficulty  than  the  capture  of  cities  or  the 
subjugation  of  nations." 

The  second  cause  I  have  stated  to  be  satisfaction  at  the  present 
state  of  sanitary  supervision,  and  with  the  present  position  of  medical 
officers  of  health. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  latest  de- 
velopment sanitary  administration  has  been  linked  with  the  Poor  Law, 
and  at  the  present  day,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
is  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  area  is  the  Poor-law  union.  This  is 
not  an  arrangement  that  could  be  permanently  satisfactory.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  1871,  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Poor-law  Board  with  certain  sanitary  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities added  to  it.  The  secretariat  of  the  new  board,  to  whom 
is  delegated  the  power  to  act  in  all  but  the  most  important  matters,  was 
formed  out  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  a  medical  element,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  The  medi- 
cal department  has  no  secretariat  of  its  own  ;  it  is  purely  consultative 
without  any  independent  initiative.  Hence  follows  the  curious  result 
that  sanitary  matters  are  administered  by  persons  having  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  all,  whose  indorsement  of  an  official  paper 
carries  no  additional  weight  with  it  whatever.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  Public  Health  Act,  with  its  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  sections,  which  consolidated  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  Acts  of 
Parliament,  was  not  a  most  important  act,  and  constituted  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  previous  state  of  things  ;  but  I  wish  to  urge  that  no  final- 
ity was  reached,  or  was  indeed  likely  to  be  reached,  on  these  lines.  The 
difficulties  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  this  subject  are,  of  course,  im- 
mense, but  these  must  not  deter  us  from  seeking  to  perfect  our  ma- 
chinery, and  from  striving  to  arrive  at  better  results.  There  are  diffi- 
culties from  the  side  of  the  legislator  ;  there^are  difficulties  from  the 
side  of  the  medical  officer. 

I  quote  from  an  address  on  this  subject,  delivered  in  1887  by  one 
of  our  greatest  living  authorities  as  a  politician  and  an  administrator, 
though  not  as  a  man  of  science,  and  who  himself  had  a  good  many 
years'  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board — I  mean 
Lord  Basing.  He  says  :  "  We  are  evidently  face  to  face  with  two  ])0w- 
erful  currents  of  sentiment  and  opinion  running  counter  to  each  other; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  true-born  Briton  is  apt  to  resist  and  resent  undue 
interference  with  himself,  his  personal  freedom  in  things  indifferent, 
and  with  the  self-governing  authority  of  which  he  is  a  member  or  elector. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  growing  tendency  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  help,  for  direction,  and  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  and,  moreover,  to  hold  the  Government  responsi- 
ble for  all  calamities  which  occur,  local  as  well  as  imperial."  And 
again  he  says :  "  How  long  and  to  what  extent  will  the  medical  profes- 
sion be  satisfied  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Whitehall,  and  to  ac- 
cept without  question  the  inquiries  and  reports  published  at  the  public 
charge  by  persons  who,  as  time  goes  on,  will  bo  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  standing  more  and  more  outside  of  the  regular  practice  of  their 
profession  ?  " 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
Hon.  Kollo  Russell  speaks  of  our  present  sanitary  administration  as  an 
incoherent  jumble.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
many  medical  officers  are  appointed  by  their  enterprising  districts  at 


salaries  of  £20,  £1.5,  £10,  and  even  £.5  a  year,  and,  what  is  worse,  are 
often  reproved  if  they  make  their  office,  which  ought  to  be  a  distin- 
guished and  beneficent  one,  anything  l)ut  a  sinecure.  This  condition 
of  things  under  the  Public  Health  Act  can  not  therefore,  be  called  sat- 
isfactory ;  but  the  Local  Government  Act  gives  the  county  councils  no 
real  powers,  and  hence  it  is  tliat  in  most  cases  no  action  has  been 
taken.  Section  1 7  of  that  act  provides  that  the  council  of  any  county 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  appoint  and  pay  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  medi- 
cal officers  of  health,  who  shall  not  hold  any  other  appointment  or 
engage  in  private  practice  without  express  written  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. I  have  already  shown  that  the  large  majority  of  county  councils 
have  not  seen  fit,  and  so  have  not  made  any  appointments  under 
this  act. 

But  the  further  provisions  of  this  act  are  a  little  curious.  English 
medical  officers  of  health  for  a  district  in  any  county  arc  bound  under 
Section  19  to  send  to  the  council  a  copy  of  every  periodical  repoit  which 
is  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be 
sent  to  that  board,  and,  if  any  medical  officer  fails  to  send  such  copy, 
the  council  may  refuse  to  pay  the  contribution  which  otherwise  it  is 
bound  to  give  toward  the  salary  of  such  medical  officer.  In  such  case 
the  council  retains  such  money,  and  may  apply  it  to  any  other  purpose; 
but  if  the  Local  Government  Board  reports  to  the  council  that  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  has  not  sent  to  it — that  is,  the  Local  Government 
Board — a  copy  of  his  report,  then  the  contribution  is  forfeited  to  the 
Crown. 

These  reports  having  been  received  by  the  council  of  any  county,  it 
may,  if  it  finds  anything  unsatisfactory  therein,  cause  a  representation 
to  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  matter;  but  it  is 
not  bound  to  do  anything,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  councils 
no  machinery  exists  for  dealing  in  any  way  with  these  reports,  and  so 
they  lie  on  the  table — more  correctly,  perhaps,  they  are  put  under  it. 
In  this  county  these  reports  are  now  referred  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
a  particular  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  them,  and  a  sum 
of  money  is  voted  by  the  council  to  procure  skilled  professional  assist- 
ance to  enable  this  committee  so  to  do;  but  in  many  counties  no  such 
step  even  as  this  has  been  taken,  and  the  sections  of  the  act  dealing 
with  the  question  remain  a  dead  letter.  Ought  this  condition  of  things 
to  be  allovFed  to  continue  ?  No  thoughtful  man  among  us  will,  I  think, 
be  of  opinion  that  it  should  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  the  Legislature  no  rest  until  these  clauses  have  been  reformed, 
and  the  whole  subject  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  I  commend  to 
your  consideration  such  modifications  as  the  following: 

1.  That  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  by  county 
councils  be  obligatory  in  England  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 

2.  That  these  appointments  once  made  shall  not  be  upset,  except 
by  the  central  authority,  as  has  been  provided  by  the  Public  Health 
Bill  for  London. 

3.  That  the  salaries  attaching  to  such  office  be  sufficient  to  attract 
highly  educated  and  efficient  men,  and  that  they  be  called  upon  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

4.  Tliat  every  part  of  the  kingdom  be  brought  into  sympathetic 
oinniunication  with  the  Central  Board,  upon  which  the  medical  element 
shall  have  real  and  substantial  power. 

I  have  given  you,  crudely  and  hurriedly,  some  of  the  ideas  which 
have  lately  been  passing  through  my  own  mind.  Every  one  must  at 
least  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject.  On  the  medical  officer  of 
health  depends  in  a  very  large  degree  the  motive  power  of  sanitation, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  should  not  only  be  highly  trained,  but  he 
should  be  api)ointed  over  an  area  large  enough  to  require  his  whole 
time,  and  he  should  occupy  a  position  independent  of  all  local  jealous- 
ies, and  freed  from  such  restraints  as  the  present  uncertain  tenure  of 
his  office  inevital)ly  causes. 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  declare  that  with  improved  organization  and 
increased  scientific  control,  zymotic  diseases  would  in  a  few  years  be 
reduc  d  to  very  small  proportions,  and  every  district  in  the  land  would 
be  relieved  from  ever-threatening  causes  of  trouble  and  distress. 

Among  the  many  avenues  .vhich  are  continually  opening  up  through 
which  our  great  association  may  exert  its  influence,  by  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  legislature,  1  know 
of  none  more   important  than  this.     It  is  a  grand  and  a  glorious  work 
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to  battle  witli  diReaRO  and  to  alleviato  human  sufforiuK,  hut  it  in  a 

jirundiT  wciik  slill  to  prcvoiit  dist'iini'  from  Hprt'iulin^'  itn  diro  I'fTt'cts 
upon  the  population,  iind  in  liflpinj;  (o  t'orwiinl  tliiit  lime  wiii-n  niiilii- 
(iii'M  whii'ii  nro  i-las-tcii  a.-<  provcnlalilc  simll  ho  slanipci!  out  in  their 
viM\v  hoj;iniiinfjH,  iinii  shnll  ho  linown  only  um  iinittorH  of  hiritoriciil  in- 
tt»ro»t. 

Irt  thoro  anv  di.-^oaso  that  would  «>xoito  a  urentor  iutoroHt,  wore  a 
oaso  oxhihilcil  nl  our  mooting,  than  ono  of  loprony  f  Vol  thoro  wuh  a 
time  wlion  icpoi  hospital.'*  in  Kiif^land  weio  nuiuhoiod  hy  tho  hundiod, 
and  at  tho  I'lioiy  Church  of  ('hri«fohuiih,  not  live  niilos  olT,  you  will 
Hoo  a  leper's  H(|uint.  I<et  im  look  forward  to  the  time  when  nuiny  of 
these  nialadi<>s  will  he  as  rare  as  leprosy  is  now.  One  of  tho  most 
pt)werful  moans  in  l)rinf;in)i  this  to  pass  will  ho  the  wise  ap|)lication, 
throu<;h  sanitary  lo;;islation  and  through  an  improved  medical  ollicor 
of  health  service,  of  those  advances  in  scientilic  knowledf^e  which  are 
hcinj;  gained  hy  the  patient  and  painstaking  rcsoai'chos  in  preventive 
medioitio. 

Hut  I  have  detained  you  too  loiij; ;  the  Mritisli  Medical  Association 
is  met  in  another  annual  conjiress.  Those  annual  meetings  are  calcu- 
lated to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  An  organizntion  now  13,800 
strong  and  with  ramifications  throughout  the  British  Emi)ire  must  he 
powerful.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  exercise  these  powers  for  good. 
We  have  here  representatives  whom  we  welcome  from  our  hranchos 
bevond  the  seas.  In  distant  lands  our  members  are  upholding  the 
honor  of  Hiitish  physic,  aiul  through  their  delegates  they  are  stretching 
out  to  us  a  hand  of  brotherly  alTection  and  interest.  We  have  also 
here  friends  w  bom  we  heartily  welcome  of  other  nationalities.  We  are 
all  met  to  spread  the  truths  we  know,  and  to  hear  from  others  the 
truths  they  have  to  tell.  In  the  giving,  as  well  as  in  the  receiving,  we 
shall  increase  our  own  store.  By  our  discussions  we  shall  help  to 
elicit  the  truth  from  the  conllicting  statements  of  what  is  the  truth. 
We  are  knit  together  by  the  common  brotherhood  of  a  great  and 
"•rand  profession,  we  are  still  further  knit  together  by  the  bonds  of 
membership  of  this  association.  Meeting  each  other  socially,  as  well 
as  in  our  scientific  encounters,  jjrcjudices  are  removed,  old  friendships 
sprin"  afresh,  new  fiiendships  are  fornu-d,  our  professional  la  ors  re- 
ceive a  higher  consecration,  and  we  return  to  our  respective  spheres 
stimulated  to  devote  ourselves  with  increased  earnestness  to  the  work 
given  us  to  do. 

I  w  ent  my  way,  and  as  I  went  I  felt 
llow  well  it  was  that  the  work-weary  soul 
Should  have  its  times  to  set  its  burden  down. 

The  Address  in  Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  Association. — The 
same  journal  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  proof-sheets  of  the  followiug 
address  by  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc.  Edin.,  LL.  D.  Aber.,  F.  R. 
C.  P.  F.  R.S.,  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and  assistant 
physician,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital : 

When  friends  meet  again  after  a  prolonged  separation  they  aliiiost 
invariably  begin  to  talk  about  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since 
they  parted.  In  a  few  weeks  more  it  will  be  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  president  of  this  Association  and  I  occupied  adjacent  rooms 
in  hospital  as  fellow  resident  physicians,  but  since  then  our  spheres  of 
work  have  kept  us  much  apart.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  I  should 
take  as  my  subject  of  address  to-day  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  profession  to  which  we  both  belong  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  we  were  comrades  together. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  period  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine  in 
which  such  rapid  changes  have  taken  place  as  in  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  account 
of  these  in  the  brief  space  of  one  hour,  and  I  shall  therefore  restrict 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points,  and  especially  those  that 
have  come  directly  under  my  personal  cognizance ;  for,  like  the  man 
who  made  one  halt  of  his  fortune  by  attending  to  his  own  aflairs  and 
the  other  half  bv  leaving  other  people's  alone,  I  may  probably  utilize 
the  time  at  my  disposal  best  by  speaking  of  what  I  know  myself  and 
leaving  other  things  out.  • 

Advances  in  Knoidedge  and  Teachint)  due  to  Experimental  Method. — 
These  changes  have  occurred  both  in  the  profession  itself  and  also — to 
some  extent  in  this  country  at  least — in  the  education  and  training  of 


the  men  who  enler  It.  We  n<itiee,  firHt,  that  a  very  great  increase  lias 
ooeurred  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,  causation,  and  treatment  of 
diMoasoH  po'^soesod  l)y  the  profesHiitii  as  a  whole,  but  perhaps  a  utill 
greater  gain  i.x  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  expeiimentui  method  bv 
which  nio.-*t  of  our  recent  knowledge  has  been  ueijuired,  and  from 
whioli  we  may  hope  oven  greater  advantagoH  in  tho  future.  In  corre- 
Hpondoni'o  with  the  aeipiirement  of  knowh dge,  we  notice  also  a  great 
alteration  in  the  teaching  of  mediciiu-,  and  oHpeeially  |iromiiient  is  the 
tenilenoy  to  make  hiu-Ii  teaching  practical  iiistead  of  theoretical  bv 
training  men  to  |)lBce  their  depen<lonce  ii|)on  objective  facts,  and  not 
to  receive  without  experimental  data  the  theories  or  Kpeculations  of 
any  inastor,  however  great  he  may  be. 

I'nutintI  Tiiiiiinui. — Fiye-aiid-twenty  years  ago,  not  only  was 
practical  training  such  as  wo  now  find  in  the  scientific  <lepartments  of 
medicine  — ohomistry,  jdiysiology,  pathology,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
also  pharmacology — almost  entirely  wanting,  but  even  in  general 
clinical  medicine,  not  to  mention  the  special  departments  of  the  throat, 
eye,  and  ear,  it  was  very  deficient  as  compared  with  what  it  is  now.  The 
greatest  advance  made  in  the  last  fpiarter  of  a  century  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  accumulation,  co-ordination,  and  teaching  of  facts  in- 
stead of  theories,  of  the  [ihenomemi  of  Nature  as  o[)))osed  to  the  fancies 
of  the  human  mind. 

(,'oordinntion  of  Facls. — But  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  is  of 
little  use  unless  they  can  be  so  arranged,  comi)aied,  and  grouped  as  to 
biing  them  into  relationship  with  some  general  law,  and  this  we  find  in 
the  world's  history  has  been  done  from  time  to  time  by  some  master- 
miiul.  In  the  case  of  medicine,  this  has  also  occurred  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 

JnjtueHce  of  Diiriirin. — Medicine,  both  in  its  principles  and  practice, 
is  really  a  sulxlivision  of  biology,  and  this,  like  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  been  most  profoundly  modified  by  the  general  accept- 
ance of  Darwin's  great  thoughts — the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Wherever  we  turn 
we  find  that  Darwin's  influence  has  modified  the  direction  of  thought, 
and  whether  the  study  concerns  the  evolution  of  the  elements,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  |)lanetary  systems,  of  living  beings,  of  communities,  of 
customs,  of  laws,  of  literature,  science,  or  art,  in  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  we  find  that  men,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
influenced  by  Darwin's  work.  It  is  with  shame  I  confess  that  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  although  I  had  taken  a  university  degree  not  only  in 
medicine  but  in  science,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  work,  I  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  his 
Origin  of  Speeies,  and  I  first  heard  its  name  in  Vienna  from  the  lips  of 
an  Austrian  who  was  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
"  What  is  it? "  I  asked,  and  my  question  then  seemed  to  cause  my  for- 
eign friend  as  much  ^tonishment  as  it  causes  myself  now  when  the 
possibility  of  such  ignorance  seems  to  me,  as  it  must  to  you,  almost 
incredible,  and  yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species,  in  1859,  has  done  more  to  change  the  current  of 
human  thought  than  anything  else  for  centuries,  but  while  its  influence 
is  everywhere  felt,  biology  and  all  its  subdivisions  have  been  more 
especially  affected. 

Changes  in  Medical  Students. — But,  great  as  the  changes  had  been 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  in  the  profession  itself,  they  are 
perhaps  quite  as  great  in  the  men  who  enter  it.  The  days  when  Bob 
Sawyer  was  taken  as  a  type  of  a  medical  student  have  long  since  gone 
by,  and  I  should  think  in  all  probability  there  is  no  class  in  which  one 
can  find  so  many  gentlemanly,  thoroughly  well  educated  and  hard-work- 
ing men  as  among  the  medical  students  of  the  present  day. 

The  change  began  rather  more  than  five-and  twenty  years  ago,  for 
it  w-as  in  1861  (y)  that  the  General  Medical  Council  passed  the  regula- 
tion that  before  entering  on  the  medical  profession  each  student  should 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  education.  This  rule  came 
into  force  in  18 — ;  and  while  our  president  and  I  were  at  college  to- 
gether we  had  among  our  fellow-students  two  classes — one  consisting  of 
men  who  had  not  passed  a  preliminary  examination,  and  called  Old 
Statutes,  and  the  other  of  those  who  had  passed,  called  New  Statutes 
men.  The  class  of  Old  Statutes  men  was  a  very  mixed  one  ;  many  of 
them,  of  course,  were  exceedingly  good,  able,  energetic,  and  indus- 
trious, but  a  number  were  also  lazy  and  idle,  while  some  of  them  were 
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distinctly  dissolute  and  disreputable.  The  New  Statutes  men,  on  the 
contrary,  were,  upon  the  whole,  steady  and  hard-working.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  under  the  Old  Statutes  parents  frequently  thought  that 
when  a  boy  failed  to  learn  anything  at  school  and  was  too  unsteady  to 
hope  for  success  in  commerce,  he  was  good  enouj,h  to  make  a  medical 
student  of.  The  preliminary  examination  at  once  cut  out  all  those 
who,  by  their  idleness  or  stupidity  at  school,  weie  unable  to  come  up 
to  the  required  entrance  standard.  Some  of  the  idlest  of  our  fellow, 
students  under  the  old  statutes,  after  studying  for  several  years  and 
failing  to  pass  their  examinations,  drifted  into  other  occupations. 
Others,  again,  after  repeated  trials,  managed  to  scrape  through  their 
examinations  and  entered  the  profession.  Probably  some  of  those  who 
have  supplied  the  lack  of  book  knowledge  by  experience  gained  in 
practice  still  survive  and  flourish,  but  most  of  the  Old  Statutes  men  now 
engaged  in  practice  belonged  to  the  better  class,  and  would  have  gained 
access  to  the  profession  no  matter  how  dilBoult  the  examinations  might 
have  been.  There  may  be  a  very  few  exceptions,  but  I  think  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  nearly  all  those  who  are  now  thriving  have  either 
thorough  knowledge  or  much  savoir  faire,  for  incompetent  men  get 
weeded  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  a  very  hard  one,  and  of  late  years  has  been  getting  harder  and 
harder. 

Struggle  for  Azistence  in  the  Profession. — I  was  much  struck  a  year 
or  two  ago  with  the  evidence  of  this  severity  which  I  saw  in  the  house 
of  a  medical  man  residing  in  the  neighborhood  which  had  gradually  de- 
teriorated. This  doctor  had  a  large  practice,  and  was  very  hard-worked, 
but  his  fees  were  small ;  and,  in  order  to  educate  his  children,  son)e  of 
whom  were  in  the  profession,  expenses  had  to  be  greatly  retrenched  at 
home.  The  house  was  large,  and  at  one  time  had  been  tastefully 
decorated,  but  the  paint  was  faded  on  the  walls,  the  carpets  were  worn 
threadbare,  and  the  furniture  was  poor  and  old.  The  severity  of  this 
struggle  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  men  who  have 
been  entering  the  profession  notwithstanding  the  barriers  raised  by  the 
entrance  examination ;  for  this  very  barrier,  by  raising  the  quality 
of  the  men,  has  naturally  raised  the  estimation  in  which  the  profession 
is  held,  and  has,  therefore,  made  it  more  attractive.  But  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  struggle,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  again  to 
lower  the  profession  by  rendering  it  so  difficult  for  medical  men  to 
make  a  bare  living  that  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  more  of 
their  fees  than  of  the  welfare  of  their  patients,  and  occasionally  to  re- 
sort to  such  means  of  making  money  as  tend  to  bring  discredit  both  on 
themselves  and  on  the  pi'ofession  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  possible 
that  the  new  regulation  of  the  Medical  Council  requiring  a  five  years' 
curriculum  may  tend  to  lessen  this  evil  by  preventing  so  many  men 
from  entering  the  profession.  This  longer  curriculum  is  becoming  ab- 
solutely necessary  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  medicine  and  the  time  required  to  master  the  increased  knowl- 
edge, not  only  regarding  the  nature  of  disease  and  the  means  of  treat- 
ing it,  but  regarding  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  presence. 

Long  ago  the  doctor's  means  of  diagnosis  consisted  in  inspecting 
the  tongue,  feeling  the  skin,  counting  the  pulse,  shaking  the  urine,  and 
looking  at  the  motions  and  the  sputum.  But  now,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  training  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  students  have  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  and  otoscope,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity.  They  have  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  urine  and  its  alterations  in  disease,  and,  what  takes 
still  more  time,  they  have  to  learn  the  microscopical  appearances,  not 
only  of  the  tissues  and  excretions  in  health,  but  their  alterations  in 
disease,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  staining  so  as  to 
detect  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  disease  germs. 

Apparent  Change  in  Disease. — Increased  knowledge  of  diagnosis 
has  led  to  an  apparent  change  in  the  mortality  of  different  diseases. 
Thus,  the  frequency  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  appears  to  be  much 
greater,  and  that  from  apoplexy  much  smaller  now  than  fifty  years  ago. 
In  all  probability  this  diiference  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent,  and  is 
due  to  the  more  accurate  diagnosis  by  which  the  presence  of  cardiac 
disease  is  now  ascertained.  The  supposed  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
cancer  is  probably  in  great  measure  due  to  a  similar  cause,  for  I  am 
quite  certain  that  many  cases  which  were  formerly  classed  as  chronic 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  jaundice,  or  dropsy  were  really  due  to  malignant 


disease  of  the  abdomen,  while  others  probably  depended  upon  unrecog- 
nized disease  of  the  kidney ;  for  up  to  a  recent  date  so  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  that  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  examining  proposers  for  life  assurance  in  place  of  a  friend  who 
was  away  on  his  autumn  holiday,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  there 
was  no  apparatus  at  the  office  for  examining  urine,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  only  witliin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  an  exauiination  of  the 
urine  for  life  assurance  has  become  general. 

Real  Changes  in  Disease. — But  real  changes  as  well  as  apparent  ones 
have  occurred  in  diseases.  Some  have  become  more  frequent  and 
others  are  rarer.  Thus  typhoid  fever  is  almost  certainly  more  common, 
because  the  increase  of  our  sewage  system  has  given  greater  facilities 
for  its  spread.  Typhus  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  compara- 
tively rare,  and  the  story  of  its  extermination  in  Edinburgh  is  very 
interesting.  Fiveand-twenty  years  ago  your  president  was  constantly 
wearing  a  sraoking-cap  because  his  head  had  been  shaved  during  an 
attack  of  typhus,  and  a  few  months  later  one  of  the  physicians  and 
two  of  the  house  physicians  to  the  hospital  in  Edinburgh  died  of  the 
disease,  while  one  just  escaped  with  his  life.  There  were,  I  believe, 
at  the  end  of  1867  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  typhus  patients  in 
the  hospital  at  once.  A  few  years  later  the  disease  was  completely 
exterminated  by  the  alterations  in  the  town  necessitated  by  the  new 
university  buildings.  A  cert-iin  narrow  lane,  called  Hastie's  Close, 
which  was  a  hotbed  of  typhus  fever,  and  from  which  the  disease  used 
to  make  periodical  excursions  into  the  neighboring  districts,  was  pulled 
down,  and  since  then  typhus  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Pyaemia 
is  another  disease  which,  although  not  totally  extinct,  is  very  greatly 
lessened  in  virulence.  When  I  was  a  .student  it  was  the  dread  of  the 
surgical  wards,  and  I  remember  one  patient  dying  of  it  who  had  been 
admitted  simply  for  a  slight  injury  to  the  finger  tip,  which  necessitated 
amputation  of  the  last  phalanx.  Now,  thanks  to  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment introduced  by  Lister,  such  cases  are  almost  unknown. 

Departments  of  Greatest  Advance. — Five-and-twenty  years  ago  we 
knew  only  too  well  that  typhus  was  infectious,  and  that  pyicmia  and 
erysipelas  were  likely  to  spread  in  a  ward  when  cmce  they  got  into  it, 
but  we  did  not  know  then  the  causes  of  these  disease  as  we  do  now, 
nor  had  we  the  same  means  at  our  disposal  wherewith  to  combat  them. 
The  departments  in  which  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  within  . 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  are  in  those  of  fevers  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  A  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  latter  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  on  the  brain  of  the  dog;  but 
it  can  only  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun  with  Ferrier's  localization  in 
the  brain  of  monkeys  of  the  cortical  centers,  both  motor  and  sensory, 
for  the  brain  of  the  dog  was  too  unlike  that  of  man  for  experiments 
upon  it  to  be  of  much  practical  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  human  ailments, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey  to  that  of  man  at  once 
allowed  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  upon  the  former  to 
be  transferred  upon  the  latter.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  describe  in  one  word 
the  department  in  which  medicine  has  made  the  greatest  progress  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  word  must  be  "fevers";  for  during 
this  time  we  have  learned  to  recognize  fever  by  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  way  we  never  did  before;  we  have  learned  the  depend- 
ence of  the  febrile  process  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  microbes  in  the  organism,  and  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
an  immense  number  of  chemical  substances  which  have  the  power  both 
to  destroy  the  microbes  and  to  regulate  the  febrile  process. 

Introduction  of  the  Thermometer. — It  is  true  that  the  thermometer 
was  used  by  D.nielssen,  in  leprosy,  before  the  year  1848,  and  its  more 
general  use  began  with  Wunderlich's  observations  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  that  its  use  has 
become  at  all  general.  It  was  only  during  the  latter  period  of  my 
service  as  house  physician  that  the  clinical  thermometers  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Aitken  came  into  use  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
and  cumbersome  instruments  they  vvere,  for  they  were  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  I  used  to  carry  them  about  the  wards  under  my  arm  in  a  case 
big  enough  to  have  held  a  set  of  amputating  instruments.  Their  size 
and  brittleness  combined  were  a  complete  obstacle  to  their  general  em- 
ployment in  practice,  whereas  the  small,  accurate,  and  yet  moderately 
priced  thermometer  is  now  to  be  found  in  every  doctor's  waistcoat  pocket. 
During  one  of  the  last  years  of  my  student  life  I  saw  a  man  suffering 
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fr«>iii  (luuMo  pneuiiioniu  nunrly  die,  liix  life  lieiiif;  hiivimI  I»'  the  ai-ci- 
deiilal  prt'som-e  of  it  Swi-dlcli  tl<«.'tt)r.  Tlw  iiiiiii  wiis  i-oiiipli'ti'ly  comiu- 
tos(>,  aiul  even'  olio  tliou^lit  lie  woiiUi  dio;  luit  tlii<  S\vi>dt>,  wlio  liad 
Ht'i'ii  similar  cnihch  saved  by  Ideodiiij;  and  I'old  elTiiMion,  proi-t't'ilcd  to 
apply  tlifso  remedies  uilli  eompK'te  stieeess.  No  oiu'  wlio  witnessed 
tlie  wonderful  way  in  wliieli  the  man  was  snalelied  from  (lie  jaws  of 
deatli  eonid  fail  to  lie  ileeply  impressed  liy  the  seene,  liut  no  one  knew 
then  why  the  man  was  tlyiiifj  or  how  the  reine<lial  measures  aeled. 
Ntiw  the  use  of  the  thermometer  enaliles  the  merest  tiro  to  reeo^'ui/.e 
sueh  a  ease  as  one  of  hyperpyrexia  saved  l>y  the  alistiactiou  of  lu'at. 
The  eonstant  employment  of  the  instrument  shows  every  one,  nurses  as 
well  as  doctors,  when  the  temperature  of  a  patient  is  rising  so  liij;h  as 
to  he  dan<;erous,  and  allows  them  in  many,  peihaps  in  most,  eases  to 
prevent  a  further  rise  hy  the  use  of  antithermie  measures,  sueh  as 
orudlin^,  eold  spon^ini;,  eold  elVusion,  eold  liaths,  or  hy  the  administra- 
tion t)f  anti])yretie  remedies. 

\(itnr<-  of  Fever. — The  thermonu'ter  has  not  only  enaliled  us  to  de- 
tect the  onset  and  to  wateh  the  pro-jress  of  fever,  hut,  in  eonjuiu'tion  w  iih 
mieroscopieal  research,  physiolo;;ieal  experiment,  and  eliemieal  analysis, 
it  has  einihled  us  to  <;ain  a  fidler  knowledf^eof  the  nature  of  the  febrile 
jiroeess  itself.  We  know  that  durin>;  it  the  or<;anism  is  eonsumiiij; 
rapidly,  or,  as  Dr.  Donald  MaeAlister  graphically  says,  it  is  like  a  candle 
burniu}:  at  both  ends,  and  we  have  learned  scientilically  the  reasons 
for  the  practical,  of  which  (iraves  was  so  |)rouil  that  he  wrote  as  his 
own  epita])h,  "  He  fed  fevers."  We  have  learned  also,  to  a  f^rcat  ex- 
tent, the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  the  waste  products,  or  ashes 
as  we  may  term  them,  which  the  excessive  combustion  produces,  and 
thus  we  know  why  the  surgeon  is  so  anxious  regarding  the  result  of  an 
operation  when  the  kidneys  of  his  patient  are  inadequate  ;  for,  if  any 
febrile  attack  following  the  operation  should  lead  to  increased  demands 
u|)on  these  secreting  powers,  they  might  fail  to  meet  it,  and  the  re- 
tained excreta  would  poison  the  ])atient. 

Xew  Mcthoih. — The  rapid  increase  in  our  knowledge  has  been  due 
not  merely  to  the  constant  use  of  old  methods,  but  to  the  introduction 
of  new  ones,  and  more  especially  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  strategy  which  has  often  proved  so  successful  in  war  is 
to  be  applied  in  attacking  complex  ])roblems.  They  are  to  be  separated 
as  far  as  possible  into  their  several  components,  and  each  of  these  is 
to  be  overcome  in  detail.  As  presented  to  us  by  observation  at  the 
bedside,  the  problems  of  disease  are  too  complex  for  us  to  solve,  and 
we  are  only  succeeding  in  doing  it  by  examining  the  various  factors 
one  by  one  in  the  laboratory.  The  greatly  increased  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  the  better  methods  of  illumination  have  been  of  the  great- 
est service,  but  their  utility  would  be  very  much  le.ss  than  it  is  had  it 
not  been  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  microtome  and  the  inven- 
tion of  new  methods  of  staining.  When  I  was  a  student  the  micro- 
tome was  only  used  for  cutting  sections  of  wood  in  the  class  of  i)racti- 
cal  botany.  About  that  time  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Stirling,  Profes- 
sor Goodsir's  assistant,  in  the  preparation  of  animal  tissues,  but  I 
believe  that  we  owe  its  general  introduction  to  Professor  Rutherford. 
The  facility  with  which  sections  are  made  by  it  has  made  microscopical 
research  much  less  tedious,  and  has  enabled  trained  histologists  to  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time,  and  medical  students  to  acquire  knowledge 
more  rapidly.  But  without  the  method  of  staining  introduced  by  Wei- 
gert  and  Ehrlich  we  should,  even  with  the  best  microscopes,  be  unable 
to  recognize  most  of  the  microbes  which  are  so  important  in  the  causa- 
tion of  disease. 

Good  out  of  Eril. — It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  good  may  come 
out  of  evil,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  history 
of  medicine  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  trace  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  of  disease  germs  and 
of  the  antiseptic  remedies  we  use  in  treatment  to  the  cupidity  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  Si)auiards  of  the  Cordilleras.  Their  cupidity  led  them  to 
cut  down  the  cincliona  trees  of  the  Andes  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets 
with  the  gold  they  received  in  exchange  for  the  precious  bark,  while 
their  stupidity  prevented  them  from  planting  new  trees  to  replace  those 
which  they  felled.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  quinine  became 
so  dear  that  it  was  evident  that  any  one  who  could  produce  it  arti- 
ficially would  make  his  fortune.  Among  others,  Perkins  tried  to  do 
this,  and,  although  he  failed,  yet  in  the  attempt  he  discovered  the  aniline 


dycH,  whoRu  staiidn);  puwera  have  not  oidy  helped  uh  ho  much  in  ordi- 
mtry  liiHtological  reseureli,  liut  have  made  it  possilde  to  dislingui-ili  dix- 
ouHe  gei'iiiM  whiih  without  them  would  have  been  invisible,  liut  the 
diHcovery  of  the  aniline  colors  was  oidy  one  outcome  of  the  attempt  to 
imdie  quinine  s\nlhetically,  for  the  impidse  which  it  gave  to  the  study 
of  aromatic  compounds  has  led  to  the  |)roduction  of  salicylic  acid  and 
acetanilide,  aniipyrine,  phenaci-iin,  and  all  the  other  antipyretic  reme- 
ilies  whose  number  is  probably  legion  and  whose  names  already  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  troublesome.  Here  we  see  good  has 
ari.seii  out  of  evil;  for,  if  the  price  of  ipiinine  had  not  been  so  high,  the 
researches  which  liave  proveil  so  useful  might  not  have  been  begun 
even  yet. 

SiiiiiU  iiiul  (t'rtiif,  KnotiKk  iiikI  Wixe. — In  looking  at  another  of  the 
greatest  advances  which  medicine  has  made — namely,  the  knowledge 
of  infective  disease — we  can  see  how  enormous  results  can  arise  out  of 
very  small  beginnings,  and  the  safety  of  nations  may  be  consequent 
upon  a  research  which  numy  men  woidd  have  termed  useless  or  even 
frivolous.  I  can  hardly  fancy  any  better  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  ob- 
servation about  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  confounding  the  wiue 
than  Pasteur's  researches  on  tartaric  acid ;  for  what  could  seem  more 
foolish  to  the  so-called  i)ractical  man  than  the  (piestion,  "  Why  does  a 
crystal  of  tartaric  acid  sometimes  take  one  shape  and  sometimes  an- 
other?" Yet  from  an  attemi)t  to  answer  this  (piestion  has  arisen  the 
whole  of  Pasteur's  work  on  fermentation  in  general,  and  on  that  of 
wine,  beer,  and  vinegar  in  particular,  whereby  he  has  been  able  to  save 
millions  to  his  country  by  accelerating  the  production  of  vinegar  and 
jireventing  the  souring  of  wine  and  beer.  His  observation  that  tartaric 
acid  sometimes  turned  the  ray  of  polarization  to  the  right,  sometimes 
to  the  left ;  that,  indeed,  there  were  two  crystals  apparently  alike,  but 
really  different ;  and  that  these  could  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  sym- 
metiical  crystal  having  no  power  of  rotation,  led  him  to  look  to  life 
and  living  l)eiugs  as  the  source  of  asymmetry.  He  tried  to  produce 
this  asymmetry  in  salts  of  tartaric  acid  by  fermentation,  and  found 
that  during  the  process  an  organism  developed  which  eats  up  the  dex- 
tro-tartaric  acid  and  leaves  the  hevo-tartaric  acid  behind.  This  led  him 
to  investigate  such  minute  organisms,  and,  by  simplifying  the  soil  in 
which  they  grew,  and  separating  the  organisms  one  from  another,  he 
learned  the  conditions  of  their  growth  and  showed  that  most  processes 
of  fermentation  were  due  to  the  presence  of  living  organisms.  It  is  true 
that  while  Pasteur  was  still  a  boy  at  school,  Peyen  and  Persoz  had 
shown  that  the  liquefaction  of  starch  and  its  conversion  into  sugar  was 
due  to  diastase,  and  that  Dumas,  in  a  report  of  a  paper  by  Guerin-Varry, 
had  pointed  out  that,  although  unlike  diastase,  the  active  principle  of 
the  gastric  .juice  had  not  been  isolated,  it  was  probably  a  ferment  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind.  Dumas  classed  yeast  as  a  ferment  along  with 
diastase,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  process  as  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  could  be  effected  without  a  living  organism,  naturally  rendered 
it  all  the  more  ditlicult  for  Pasteur  to  prove  his  thesis  that  most  fer- 
mentations were  due  to  living  organisms. 

Chemiral  iind  Biolor/ical  Views  of  Ftrinentation. — The  two  views  of 
the  action  of  ferments — namely,  the  chemical  and  the  biological — may, 
I  think,  fitly  be  likened  to  Pasteur's  two  kinds  of  tartaiic  acid,  each  of 
which  is  lopsided  and  incomplete  by  itself,  and  only  when  united  form- 
ing a  symmetrical  whole.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
chemical  view  that  diastase  is. not  a  living  organism,  and  _\et  converts 
starch  into  sugar.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  biological  view 
that  yeast  and  other  organisms  which  cause  fermentation  are  living 
bodies,  and  that  witliout  the  presence  of  these  living  bodies  alcoholic, 
acetic,  and  other  forms  of  fermentation  would  not  exist. 

Mierohes  and  Enzymes. — But  recently  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  these  living  organisms  may  produce  their  effect  by  manufacturing 
chemical  ferments,  and  that  these  ferments  may  occasionally  do  the 
work,  although  the  organisms  which  form  them  may  be  absent.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  get  fermentation 
from  the  dead  yeast  plant,  but  we  find  a  parallel  for  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  pancreas  of  the  higher  animals  sometimes  yields  an  active 
ferment  and  sometimes  not.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  ferments 
produced  by  microbes  have  but  a  slight  action  compared  with  those  of 
the  microbes  themselves,  if  we  remember  how  very  little  power  of 
digeiition  a  dead  ])ig's  stomach  has  as  compared  with  the  amount  which 
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can  be  digested  not  by  the  live  animal  itself  only,  but  by  the  herds  of 
swine  consisting  of  its  "  fathers  and  mothers,  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
its  cousins  and  its  aunts,"  during  all  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  ;  for 
in  the  process  of  fermentation  microbes  are  growing,  fermenting,  and 
dying  with  great  rapidity,  and  many  generations  occur  in  a  fermenting 
fluid  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  so  that  the  total  effect  they  produce 
will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  which  can  be  goi  from  the  microbes 
themselves  at  a  single  instant. 

Jfi'-ro'jen  and  D'ntdxe. — From  organisms  as  a  cause  of  fermentation 
and  of  the  diseases  of  wine  and  beer,  Pasteur  went  on  to  investigate 
their  action  as  causes  of  disease  in  living  beings — first  in  the  silk- 
worm, next  in  the  lower  annimals,  and  lastly  in  man.  He  established 
the  dependence  of  the  silkworm  disease  and  of  anthrax  upon  the 
presence  of  specific  microbes  which  could  be  transmitted  and  communi- 
cate the  disease,  and  by  destroying  the  infected  eggs  of  the  silkworm 
he  eradicated  the  disease  and  restored  the  silk  industry  to  France. 

Wiakening  of  DhfOiie  Germs. — But  while  this  investigation  is  in- 
teresting to  us  as  illustrating  the  probable  cause  of  the  disappearance 
of  tvphus  fever,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  Pasteur's  researches 
on  anthrax  are  still  more  important  as  bearing  upon  the  cmestion  of 
protective  inoculation;  for  he  found  that  the  disease  germ  could  be 
cultivated  outside  the  living  body  and  grown  in  flasks  under  varying 
conditions,  some  of  which  were  favorable  and  others  unfavorable  to  its 
growth.  High  temperature  enfeebled  the  virus,  so  that  it  no  longer 
killed  an  animal  with  the  same  certainty,  and,  by  inoculating  first  with 
a  weak  virus  and  then  with  one  successively  stronger  and  stronger,  he 
found  that  animals  could  be  completely  protected  either  from  inocula- 
tion by  the  strongest  virus  or  by  infection  from  other  animals  suffering 
from  the  actual  disease. 

Increase  hi  Virulence  of  Dixease  Germs. — Another  extraordinary 
fact  which  he  made  out  was  that  the  virus  thus  weakened  so  that  it 
will  not  kill  a  guinea-pig  a  year  old.  and  still  !ess  a  sheep  or  ox,  may 
igain  be  rendered  most  potent  by  inoculating  a  feeble  annimal,  such  as 
a  guinea-pig  a  day  or  two  old,  from  this  older  and  stronger  guinea-pig's 
the  strength  of  the  disease  germs  increasing  with  every  inoculation, 
until  finally  sheep  and  cows  may  be  killed  by  it.  We  can  thus  see  how 
an  epidemic  of  disease  beginning  sporadically  and  attacking  weak  indi- 
viduals may  gradually  acquire  such  strength  as  to  attack  and  carry  off 
the  strongest. 

Pure  Cw^wres.  — Pasteur's  plan  of  growing  disease  germs  outside 
the  body  in  broth,  although  of  the  utmost  value,  did  not  allow  a  con- 
venient separation  of  different  germs  ;  but  this  can  now  readily  be  done 
by  Koch's  plan  of  sowing  them,  not  in  a  liquid  medium  but  on  solid 
gelatin  spread  on  glass  plates,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  germs  can  be 
daily  watched  under  the  microscope  and  inoculations  made  from  single 
colonies  on  other  plates  until  pure  cultures  have  been  obtained.  By 
thus  isolating  the  different  microbes  we  learn  their  life-history,  the 
mode  in  which  their  growth  is  influenced  by  differences  of  soil,  of  tem- 
perature, of  moisture,  by  the  addition  of  various  substances  which 
either  favor  or  retard  their  growth,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  effect 
which  one  microbe  has  upon  another  when  they  are  grown  together  at 
the  same  time. 

Strnyyle  for  Existence  amorty  Microbes. — For  even  among  these 
minute  organisms  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  exists,  like  that  which  Darwin  pointed  out  so  clearly  in  the  case 
of  higher  plants  and  animals.  When  two  microbes  are  growing  to- 
gether, one  may  choke  or  destroy  the  other,  just  as  weeds  in  a  garden 
may  choke  the  flowers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  successive  senerations  of 
one  microbe  may  render  the  soil  suitable  for  another,  just  as  decaying 
algae  and  mosses  may  furnish' mold  in  which  higher  plants  can  grow. 

Struggle  for  Existence  between  Microbes  and  the  Organism. — But  it 
is  not  merely  between  different  species  of  microbes  or  different  cells  in 
an  organism  that  this  struggle  occurs.  It  takes  place  also  between  the 
disease  germs  and  the  cells  of  the  organism  which  they  invade,  and  the 
result  of  the  struggle  may  be  determined,  not  by  some  powerful  agency 
which  weakens  or  destroys  either  the  organism  or  the  microbe,  but  by 
some  little  thing  which  simply  inclines  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  potato  disease  the  victory  of  the  invading  microbe 
and  the  destruction  of  the  potato,  or  the  death  of  the  microbe  and  the 
health  of  the  tuber,  may  depend  upon  some  condition  of  moisture  or 


possibly  of  electrical  change  in  the  atmosphere  which  aids  the  growth 
of  the  microbe  disproportionately  to  that  of  the  potato.  These  at- 
mospheiic  conditions  need  not  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to  the  potato; 
they  may  even  in  themselves  be  advantageous  to  it ;  but  if  they  help 
the  microbe  more  than  the  plant,  the  microbe  will  gain  tlie  victory  and 
the  plant  be  destroyed. 

Fight  between  Cells  in  Higher  Orgfinisms. — The  fight  Ijetween  the 
organs  which  yEsop  describes  in  his  fables  actually  occurs  Ijetween  the 
cells  in  some  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  schism  predicted  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  result  of  such  a  fight  actually  takes  place  ;  for  in  the  tadpole, 
at  one  stage  of  its  existence,  some  of  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  tail 
begin  to  eat  up  others,  with  the  result  that  schism  occurs  and  the  tail 
falls  off. 

Phagocytosis. — This  struggle  for  existence  between  the  cells  of  an 
organism  and  microbes  has  been  beautifully  shown  by  Metschnikoff  in 
the  daphne  or  water  flea,  where  the  process  of  the  cells  eating  up  the 
microbes  or  the  microbes  destroying  the  cells  can  be  actually  observed 
under  the  microscope.  This  process  of  phagocytosis  is  now  regarded 
by  many  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  struggle  between  an  organism  and 
a  microbe,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  one  part  of  a  microlje  half  di- 
gested by  the  cell  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  while  the  part  outside  half 
remains  unaltered,  without  believing  that  the  process  is  one  of  great 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  the  process  of  phago- 
cytosis, where  the  microbe  and  the  cells  meet  in  close  conflict,  bears 
about  the  same  relationship  to  the  total  struggle  that  a  bayonet  charge 
bears  to  a  modern  battle.  The  main  part  of  the  fight  is  really  carried 
on  at  some  distance  by  deadly  weapons,  by  bullets  in  the  case  of  the 
soldier,  and  by  ferments,  poisonous  albumoses,  and  alkaloids  on  the 
part  of  the  cells  and  the  microbes.  In  some  of  Metschnikoff's  observa- 
tions we  can  almost  see  this  process,  for  he  has  figured  leucocytes 
dead,  and  apparently  burst  by  the  action  of  conidia,  lying  close  to  but 
yet  outside  them,  as  if  these  conidia,  like  the  dragons  of  fable,  had  spit 
out  some  venom  which  had  destroyed  them. 

Venom  of  Microbes. — Within  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been 
gradually  becoming  directed  less  to  microscopical  examination  of  the 
microbes  themselves  and  more  to  chemical  investigation  of  the  fer- 
ments and  poisons  which  they  produce ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  very 
moment  when  chemistry  is  b -coming  more  important  than  ever  has  . 
been  chosen  to  minimize  the  teaching  of  it  in  medical  schools,  and  ex- 
amination in  it  by  licensing  bodies.  It  is  now  possilile  to  separate  the 
albumoses  and  poisons  from  the  microbes  which  produce  them  either 
by  filtration,  or  by  destroying  the  microbes  by  graduated  heat ;  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  destioved  by  a  lower  temperature  than  the  albumose 
or  poisons  which  they  form. 

Microbes  ami  Emi/mes. — As  the  albuiEOses  produced  by  microbes 
are  nearly  allied,  chemically  and  physiologically,  to  those  formed  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  higher  animals  by  digestive  ferments, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  microbes,  like  the  higher  animals,  split 
up  proteids,  starches,  and  sugars  by  enzymes,  which  they  secrete, 
and  which  in  both  cases  may  be  obtained  apart  from  the  living  organ- 
isms which  produce  them ;  that,  in  fact,  we  should  be  able  to  isolate 
from  microbes  bodies  which  correspond  to  pepsin  or  trypsin,  just  as 
we  can  isolate  these  from  the  stomach  or  pancreas  of  an  animal.  In 
some,  although  not  in  all  cases,  this  attempt  has  succeeded.* 

Poisonous  Albumoses. — The  albumoses  produced  by  microbes  re- 
semble those  formed  during  normal  digestion  in  being  poisonous  when 
injected  directly  into  the  circulation,  although  they  may  not  be  so 
greatly  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  in  regard  to  albuminous  bodies  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  which  are  perfectly  innocuous,  and,  indeed,  probably  advan- 
tageous to  the  organism  in  their  own  place,  become  most  deadly  poisons 
when  they  get  out  of  it.  Thus  the  thyreoid  and  thymus  glands,  which 
are  perfectly  harmless  and  probably  useful,  were  found  by  Wooldridge 
when  broken  up  in  water  to  yield  a  jjroteid  which  instantaneously  co* 
agulated  the  blood  if  injected  into  a  vein,  so  that  the  animal  died  as  if 
struck  by  lightning,  while  Schmidt  and  Miihlheim,  under  Ludwig's 

*  Vide  Bruuton  and  Macfadyeu,  Croonian  Lectures  on  Chemical 
Structure  and  V\i\i\o\o^\ca\  Action,  British  Medical  Journal,  3wx\e  15, 
1889,  p.  1.3.36. 
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(Urcction,  found  that  ppptoni's  hiul  nn  cxiirfly  oppoiiito  effect,  iiml  [m  ■ 
vented  eoiimiliition  nltii>;etliir. 

Si'Htralizntittn  of  /'uisunoiis  A//>iitiiiuirii. —  l'fi'liii|i>«  llie  miiiiI<i).''V  is  loo 
viintie,  hut  wo  Heeiii  to  liiid  luTeHoinetliiiij;  very  like  I'lisleur'rt  two  kiiidH 
of  (itrtarie  lu-iit,  otie  loditiiii:  |ioliii'i/.ed  li^lil  to  the  ii;;iil,  (he  other  to 
the  h'll,  but,  when  united  tofjether,  liiiviiin  no  Hction  at  idl,  tor  'wre  wc 
luive  two  hodifi,  one  of  whieh  destroys  eoa^ruhihilily  i-nlireiy,  the  other 
inereahos  it  enormously  ;  while  iiuiny  allnnninous  liodies  have  no  action 
upon  coa;;ulatioii  whatever.  This  view  would  leiul  us  to  suppose  that 
one  form  of  alhumosi-  nuiv  neutrali/e  the  action  of  another,  thus  ren- 
dorinn  them  hoth  completely  innocuous,  while  either  alone  mii.'hl  lie  a 
dint<lly  poison. 

Zi/iiioi/iiiH  ttiid  hii'i/iiiix. — Perhaps  a  similar  process  of  splitting'  up 
and  roeonibinaiion  may  o\|)laiu  the  formation  and  disap])earance  of  the 
en/ymes,  such  as  p(>psin  and  tryjisin,  liy  which  dij^estion  is  cariied  on. 
The  pancreas  of  a  fastin;;  aniuud  will  not  digest  albuminous  bo  lies  like 
librin,  while  the  pancreas  of  an  animal  killed  durinj;  full  di;;estion  v\ill 
do  .so  rapidly.  Yet  the  fast  in};  pancreas  contains  the  zymo}j;en,  or 
mother  substance,  which  yields  the  dijiestive  fennent,  and,  as  Kidme 
has  shown,  by  treating  it  first  with  acid  and  then  with  alkali,  it  becomes 
active.  Again,  to  recur  to  the  analo<ry  of  I'asteur's  tartaric  acid,  we 
seem  to  tind  that  the  inactive,  and  possibly  symmetrical,  albuminous 
sub.stiince  of  the  fastin<i;  i)ancreas  is  split  up  by  this  treatment  after 
death  or  during;  the  process  of  di«;estion  in  life,  and  yields  the  lopsided 
and  active  pancreatic  ferment.  But,  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
other  half  which  has  been  split  off  y  We  do  not  at  present  know,  but, 
curiously  enou<ih,  Lupine  has  lately  shown  that  while  the  i)ancreas  is 
pouring  into  the  digestive  canal  a  ferment  which  will  form  sugar,  it  i.s 
at  the  same  time  pouring  into  the  circulation  another  ferment  which  will 
destroy  sugar. 

/mniiniHi/. — We  must  be  very  careful  in  our  speculations  and  test 
them  by  ex]>eriment,  but  such  observations  as  these  may  tend  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  luiture  of  immunity.  Immunity  is  probal)ly  a  very 
complex  condition,  and  is  not  dependent  altosretlier  upon  any  single  fac- 
tor, but  we  can  now  understand  that  if  a  microbe  has  gained  an  en- 
trance into  an  oiganism,  and  produces  a  protcid  or  an  all)umose  poison- 
ous to  the  organism  which  it  enters,  it  may  grow,  thrive,  and  destroy 
that  organism,  while  the  injection  of  some  other  proteid  which  would 
neutralize  the  poison  might  save  the  animal  while  the  microbe  would 
perish. 

Cure  of  Aiif/ir<i.r. — Thus  Ilankin  has  found  that  while  a  mouse  in- 
oculated with  anthrax  will  die  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  rat  resists 
the  poison  altogether  ;  but  if  the  mouse  after  l)eing  inoculated  with  the 
disease  has  a  few  drops  of  rat's  serum  injected  into  it,  instead  of  dying 
as  it  would  otherwise  certainly  do,  it  survives  just  like  the  rat,  and 
from  the  spleen  of  the  rat  Hankin  has  isolated  a  proteid  which,  has  a 
similar  protective  action  to  that  of  the  serum. 

Cure  for  Tuhcnh'. — Working  on  similar  lines,  Bernheim  and  Lepine 
used  the  injection  of  goat's  blood  in  phthisis  so  as  to  stop,  if  possible, 
the  progress  of  tubercle,  and  Richet  has  used  the  serum  of  dogs'  blood. 
Lately  I  have  used  the  serum  of  goats  for  a  similar  purpose,  for  the 
goat  is  quite  immune,  and  the  dog  is  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  en- 
tirely, immune  from  attacks  of  tubercul  sis.  The  injection  of  goats' 
blood  in  somewhat  large  quantities  has  been  given  up,  while  dogs'  and 
goats' serum  in  small  quantities  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  at  intervals 
of  several  days  is  still  under  trial. 

Av'ion  of  BUsferx. — But  if  immunity  can  be  iuaured  by  such  slight 
changes  in  the  organism  as  a  few  drops  of  serum  from  a  rat  will  pro- 
duce in  the  body  of  a  uiouse,  it  is  natural  to  sujipose  that  a  similar 
change  might  possibly  be  effected  by  removing  the  albuminous  sub- 
stance from  one  part  of  the  body  and  introducing  it,  perhaps  after  it 
has  undergone  slight  change,  into  another.  As  1  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  albumoses  of  ordinary  digestion  are  poisonous  when  they 
are  injected  into  the  circulation,  and  so  are  the  proteid  substances  ob- 
tained from  the  thyreoid  and  thymus  glands.  Why,  then,  may  not  the 
serum  of  one's  own  bicod,  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  by  a  blister 
and  reabsorbed  again,  be  as  good  as  the  serum  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  an  animal  'i  We  all  know  that  in  many  diseases — such  as  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  either  pneumonic  or  tuberculous,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  arachnoid, 


iiiMJ  of  Koltd  organs  like  the  llvor,  or  of  m-rvew  like  the  nciatic — the  ap. 
plication  of  blihters  is  one  of  the  uiimt  useful  therapeiilie  means  we 
i-an  employ.  In  cpiie  of  all  the  thanges  in  medical  theory,  blisterH 
have  alwiivH  maintained  an  imporlani  place  in  pr-aclice.  We  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  explaining  their  action  by  supposing  that 
they  caused  derivation  of  Idood  from  the  inflamed  part  or  reflexly 
caused  the  vesseln  to  conlrael  and  lessened  the  pressure  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  inllained  tissues.  But  it  is  quile  possible  that  this  may 
be  otdy  a  part  ol  the  truth  and  I  hat  the  good  derived  from  blisterH 
may  be  due  to  this  form  of  treatment  being  really  a  form  of  enileiinic 
adminiHirulion  of  proleid  nuitters  derived  no  doubt  fiom  the  bl(M)d,  but 
altered  in  their  passage  from  the  veSHel8  to  (he  surface  (»f  (lir-  skin, 
and  thus  having  an  effect  upon  the  body  entirely  different  from  what 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  remained  in  tlu-ir  ordimiry  |)lace.  It 
nnght  form  an  interoting  point  for  investigation  for  (his  association 
how  lar  the  beneficial  action  of  l)listerH  is  increased  or  diminished  by 
leaving  (In-  bleb  uii(ouched  so  that  the  serum  nuiy  be  reabsorbed,  or 
opening  it  and  allowing  the  serum  to  drain  away. 

/{ftrdiiif/. — It  is  (pnte  possible,  too,  that  the  good  effects  of  bleeding 
nuty  be  due;  (o  a  similar  cause.  There  can  l)e  no  iloubt  that  this  prac- 
tice has  fallen  much  into  disuse,  and  1  think  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
that  those  who  used  it  in  former  times  were  not  fools,  but  were  led  to 
use  it  by  the  nuirked  relief  which  in  many  cases  it  afforded.  Experi- 
ments upon  aninuds  have  shown  that  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the 
veins  causes  absorption  of  proteid  matters  from  the  tissues,  and  these 
may  have  an  action  of  their  own  upon  the  blood  and  tissues  generally 
with  which  they  are  thus  brought  into  contact.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  free  purgation  may  be  partly  due  to  a  similar  action. 

Sprrt<f(ilioti  aii'l  Erpcrhnnit. — The  human  holy  is  a  most  com])lex 
piece  of  mechanism.  We  learn  its  action  bit  by  bit  very  slowly  in- 
deed, and  we  arc  only  too  apt  to  regard  the  little  piece  which  attracts 
attention  at  the  moment  as  all-imj)ortant  and  to  leave  the  other  parts 
out  of  sight.  But  this  is  not  true  of  our  study  of  the  body  only,  for 
the  same  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  yet  it  is  in  medicine  more  especially  that  this  tendency  conies  to 
be  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  for  upon  the  medical  view  prevailing  at 
the  moment  medical  practice  is  apt  to  depend  and  erroneous  views  may 
lead  to  the  death  of  many  patients.  So  long  as  practice  depends  upon 
theories,  unchecked  by  experiment,  so  long  will  medical  practice  prove 
fluctuating,  uncertain,  and  dangerous.  One  of  the  {rreatest  gains  of 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  is  the  general  introduction  of  the  experi- 
mental method  and  the  habit  which  has  been  growing  up  during  it  of 
accepting  no  statement  unless  base<l  upon  experimental  data.  Specu- 
lations such  as  those  in  which  I  have  been  indulging  in  regard  to  blis- 
ters and  bloodletting  are  useful  as  indicating  lines  of  experimental 
researdi,  but,  until  these  have  been  thus  tested,  it  is  foolish  and  may  be 
dangerous  either  to  accept  and  act  upon  them  as  true  or  to  scout  them 
entirely  as  false  and  absurd.  Imperfect  knowledge  is  almost  sure  to 
lead  to  one-sided  practice,  and,  thus  diverging  further  and  further  from 
the  truth,  ends  at  last  in  falsehood  and  folly. 

Antkepsis. — Perhaps  no  better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than 
antiseptic  surgery,  from  the  time  of  the  good  Samaritan  down  to  Am- 
broise  Pare  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  The  good  Samaritan  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  the  poor  traveler,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  which,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  recommended  in  an  Italian  journal  as  an  excellent  anti- 
septic. Ambroise  Pare,  when  his  ointments  ran  out,  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  miserable  soldiers  to  w^hom  they  had  not  been  applied, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  in  the  morning  that  these  wretched 
neglected  ones  were  better  and  happier  than  their  comrades  who  had  ^fl 
been  treated  secundum  artem.  I  have  nfl  doubt  that  Pare's  predeces-  ■ 
sors,  in  trying  to  improve  upon  the  methods  of  the  good  Samaritan  and 
upon  the  still  useful  friars'  balsam,  which  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  but 
stings  the  whole  wound,  had  tried  to  make  their  applications  more  and 
more  irritating,  not  knowing  that  it  was  the  antiseptic  power  and  not 
the  irritant  qualities  which  were  desired.  Pare  abolished  the  ointments 
with  the  irritation  they  caused,  and  thus  did  great  service  to  surgery. 
But  a  greater  one  yet  was  rendered  by  Lister  when  he  recognized  that 
the  danger  of  operations  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  germs,  and  by  pre- 
venting this  has  completely  revolutionized  surgical  practice;  nay,  more, 
he  has  to  a  great  extent  revolutionized  medicine,  for  the  diseases  of  the 
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internal  organs,  wliich  were  formerly  entirely  under  the  physician's 
care,  are  now  becoming  amenable  to  surgical  treatment,  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  and  even  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  are  now  successfully  treated  by  surgery  when  medi- 
cines are  powerless  to  help.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  recent 
triumphs  of  surgical  operations  upon  the  brain  in  which  Mr.  Horsloy  lias 
gained  such  well-deserved  fame,  would  have  been  impossililc  without 
Ferrier's  locali/ation  of  cortical  centers,  and  would  have  been  ecjually 
impossible  but  for  Lister's  antiseptic  method. 

Diainfection. — But  it  is  not  only  in  surgery  that  recognition  of  dis- 
ease germs  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  organism  has  led  to  their  de- 
struction outside  the  body,  and  insured  safety  from  their  attack.  This 
occurs  in  all  infective  diseases,  and  this  term  now  includes  many  which 
were  not  formerly  regarded  as  such,  for  neither  consumption  nor  pneu- 
monia were  formerly  regarded  in  this  light ;  but  just  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  tubercle  was  shown  to  be  inoculable,  and  since  then  the 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  by  Koch,  and  of  pneumonia  ))y 
Friedliinder,  have  caused  us  to  class  both  these  diseases  as  not  only  in- 
fective, but  as  caused  by  definite  organisms. 

Prevention  of  Epideiidr  Diwascs. — So  long  as  people  were  ignorant 
of  the  causes  of  epidemic  di'^eases  they  were  utterly  unable  to  combat 
them,  anil  tiiey  either  in  fury  slew  defenseless  people  for  poisoning  the 
wells,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  or  appointed  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as 
in  our  own  times.  But  once  an  epidemic  is  known  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  a  certain  organism,  precautions  can  be  taken  for  destroy- 
ing the  organism  outside  the  body  by  means  of  disinfectants,  or  by 
lessening  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  to  its  ravages  inside  the 
body  by  inoculation,  or  combating  its  effects  by  means  of  antipyretics. 
A  knowleiige  of  the  life-history  of  microbes  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  different  substances,  either  to  destroy  them  completely, 
or  to  arrest  or  retard  their  germination  and  growth,  and  in  this  way 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diseases  which  these  microbes  might 
otherwise  produce. 

01(1  and  New  Remedies. — In  comparing  the  drugs  at  our  disposal 
now  with  those  we  possessed  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  two  facts — namely,  that  we  not  only  have  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  powerful  remedies  than  before,  but  that  we  also  know  better 
how  to  use  the  old  ones.  Both  of  these  gains  we  owe  to  experimental 
pharmacology,  to  the  testing  of  drugs  upon  the  lower  animals. 

Antivivueciion. — Every  now  and  again  a  loud  outcry  is  raised  against 
this  method,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  prejudice.  Many 
— probably  most  of  the  opponents  of  experiments  on  animals — are 
good,  honest,  kind-hearted  pcoi)le,  who  mean  well,  but  either  forget 
that  man  has  rights  against  animals  as  well  as  animals  against  man,  or 
are  misled  by  the  false  statements  of  the  other  class.  These — namely, 
those  wlio,  blinded  by  prejudice,  regard  human  life  and  human  suffer- 
ing as  of  small  importance  compared  with  those  of  animals,  who  deny 
that  a  man  is  better  than  many  sparrows,  and  who,  to  the  question 
that  was  put  of  old,  "  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? " 
would  return  the  reply,  "  He  is  no  better  at  all  " — such  people  bring 
unfounded  charges  of  cruelty  against  those  who  are  striving,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  to  lessen  the  pains  of  disease  both  in  man  and  also 
in  animals,  for  they,  like  us,  are  liable  to  disease,  and,  like  us,  they 
suffer  from  it.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  two  sentences  from 
a  paper  which  I  wrote  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  therefore  a  consider- 
able time  before  any  antivivisection  agitation  had  arisen,  for  they  ex- 
pressed then  and  they  express  now  the  objects  of  experimental  phar- 
macology. "  Few  things  are  more  distressing  to  a  physician  than  to 
stand  beside  a  suffering  patient  who  is  anxiously  looking  to  him  for 
that  relief  from  pain  which  he  feels  himself  utterly  unable  to  afford. 
His  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  and  the  regret  he  feels  for  the  iniy)o- 
tence  of  his  art,  engrave  the  picture  indelibly  on  his  mind,  and  serve 
as  a  constant  and  urgent  stimulus  in  his  search  after  the  causes  of  the 
pain,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  alleviated."  * 

Gains  by  Experiment  on  Animals. — It  is  said  that  our  mouths  are 
full  of  promises,  but  our  hands  are  empty  of  results.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  anyone  who  doubts  the  utility  of  experiments  upon  animals 
should  compare  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  with  our  present  one.     To 
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it  we  owe,  in  great  measure,  our  power  to  lower  temperature,  for  to  it 
is  due  not  only  the  introduction  of  new  antipyretics  such  as  salicylate 
of  soda,  antipyrine,  antifebrine,  and  phenacetine,  but  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  quinine  from  a  particular  kind  of  fever — malaria — to  other 
febrile  conditions.  To  it  also  we  owe  our  greatly  increased  power  to 
lessen  pain  by  the  substances  just  mentioned,  which  have  not  only  an 
antipyretic  but  an  analgesic  action,  and  give  relief  in  the  torturing 
l)ains  of  neuralgia  and  locomotor  ataxy  when  even  morphine  fails  to 
ease,  unless  jjushed  to  complete  narcosis.  The  sleeplessness,  too,  which 
is  such  a  frightful  complication  in  some  fevers,  can  now  be  combated 
by  other  remedies  than  opium  and  antimony ;  and  we  have  the  bro- 
mides, chloral,  sulphonal,  paraldehyde,  urethane,  chloralamide,  and 
others  which,  either  by  themselves  or  added  to  opium,  enable  us  to 
(}uiet  the  brain  instead  of  exciting  it  to  further  action,  as  opium  alone 
so  frequently  doss.  Our  whole  ideas  regarding  cardiac  tonics  also  have 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  within  the  last  ((uarter  of  a  century, 
for  I  was  told  when  a  student  that  digitalis  was  a  cardiac  sedative,  and 
was  apt  to  depress  the  heart,  whereas  now  we  know  that  it  and  its  con- 
geners— strophanthus  and  erythrophlonim  and  sparteine — increase  the 
heart's  strength,  raise  the  vascular  tension,  and  are  useful  not  only  in 
sustaining  the  circulation,  but  in  aiding  elimination. 

Future  of  Pharmacology.  — 'Qnt  perhaps  the  most  promising  thing 
about  pharmacology  is  that  we  are  now  just  beginning  to  gain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  chemical  structure  and  physio- 
logical action  that  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  predict  the  action  of  a 
drug  from  its  chemical  structure  and  are  able  to  produce  new  chemical 
compounds  having  a  general  action  such  as  we  desire — for  example, 
anaesthetics,  soporifics,  antipyretics,  and  analgesics — although  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  giving  to  each  one  the  precise  action 
which  would  make  it  most  suitable  in  any  particular  case.  Even  when 
we  do  not  know  the  chemical  structure  of  a  drug  we  may  be  able,  from 
noticing  one  of  its  actions,  to  infer  that  it  possesses  others.  I  was  led, 
from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  cardiac  poisons  ha^e  a  local  annssthetic 
action,  to  suspect  that  they  would  all  have  this,  and  the  truth  of  my 
supposition  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated.  The  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  Binz,  that  hydrocelemine  alters  the  blood  much  in  the  same 
way  as  nitrates  led  me  to  suppose  that  this  drug  would  also  alter  the 
blood-pressure  like  nitrates,  and  this  supposition,  which  was  testified  . 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bokenham,  proved  quite  correct.  We  are, 
indeed,  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs  both  of  known  and 
unknown  chemical  sti'ucture  and  a  power  of  making  new  remedies 
which  will,  1  believe,  enable  us  within  the  next  five-and-twenty  years 
to  cure  our  patients  in  a  way  that  at  present  we  hardly  think. 

Training  of  Medical  Students. — But  the  excessively  rapid  develop- 
ment of  medicine  and  medical  sciences  requires  that  men  who  are  en- 
tering the  profession  should  not  only  be  taught  the  things  that, we 
know  now,  but  should  be  so  trained  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  abreast 
more  or  less  with  medical  progress.  This,  I  believe,  can  only  be  done 
by  giving  them  a  thorough  grounding  in  chemistry,  physiology,  general 
pathology,  and  pharmacology;  and  this  training  must  be  essentially  of 
a  practical  nature,  not  only  in  the  way  of  demonstrations,  but  of  actual 
work  on  the  part  of  the  student  himself.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
most  extraordinary  to  find  that  at  the  time  when  chemistry  is  becoming 
most  essential  to  medicine  some  medical  boards  should  so  reduce  their 
refiuirements  in  the  examination  on  this  subject  as  t;;  render  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  of  it  both  limited  and  superficial.  But,  while  chem- 
istry may  be  regarded  as  at  present  badly  treated,  the  same  can  not  be 
said  of  histology,  and  while  five-and-twenty  years  ago  comparatively 
few  students  possessed  a  microscope,  there  is  hardly  one  now  who  has 
not  only  got  one  at  his  disposal,  but  is  also  able  to  use  it. 

The  introduction  of  training  in  practical  physiology,  which  we  owe 
in  great  measures  to  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Michael  Foster, 
has  given  to  the  student  a  basis  for  his  medical  studies,  such  as  prac- 
tical anatomy  affords  surgery.  When  I  took  my  degree  in  medicine  I 
had  never  looked  into  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  or  down  a  throat;  but  now  we 
have  departments  for  these  specialties,  and  for  others,  such  as  the  skin 
and  electrical  treatment,  at  most  hospitals.  I  am,  unfortunately,  un- 
able to  give  an  account  of  the  development  of  special  departments  in 
different  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  but  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
there  was  none  for  the  throat  until  1874,  when  I  went  to  Vieima  for  six 
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wei'kH  to  lotirn  tlu'  liirvnjfoHcopo,  und,  liy  tlio  kindncHHor  the  Kovcrnoi s, 
on  my  roturii  I  vviin  iirovidcil  witli  ovcrytliiiin  ri'(|uisiti'  f(ir  upciiin^  u 
Hpi'ciul  (Icpiirtnicni.  \Uil  litis  ilcpartinfiit,  wliiU*  1  licld  it,  wus  lined  al- 
most I'litiu'ly  for  tin-  simple  treiilmeiit  o\  palieiils;  wlieieas,  liy  my  siie- 
ecssor,  .Mr.  itiitliii,  il  lias  lieeii  eoiiverled  into  a  means  I'or  the  inslnie- 
tioii  «it°  stiidenls.  Il  is  not,  however,  in  tins  department  only  tluil  llie 
cases  at  liospitals  are  heller  iilili/.ed  for  instriieliun.  The  same  lliin^; 
has  p)ne  on  in  all  departiiients  liolh  ^'eneraland  special,  and  tli(>  clianf^e 
ill  this  respeet  which  I  have  noliied  in  the  Iweiily  years  diiriiif;  which 
1  have  seen  (nit-paticnts  at  !^l.  Marlholomew's  has  been  very  ureal. 
Kverywhere  we  liiitl  men  eauer  to  leai'ii,  and  the  desire  for  knowled>^e 
which  they  sliow  as  students  they  carry  with  them  into  jtracticc,  where 
they  read  niiil  work  in  a  way  that  makes  one  fre<iiieiUly  astonished  thai 
men,  tlie  greater  i)art  of  whose  time  is  taken  u|)  in  seeiiif;  their  itii- 
tionts,  enn  inanajie  to  keep  themselves  so  well  abreast  of  all  the  now 
discoveries.  In  doinj;  this,  fjrent  aid  Ims  been  nfTorded  to  men  unac- 
quainted with  French  and  (iermnn,  by  the  abstracts  of  foreipi  papers 
published  in  medical  journals  and  year  books,  and  esjiccially,  per- 
haps, by  the  Muliral  lircord,  now  unfortunately  defunct.  Its  place, 
however,  has  been  already  tilled,  and  shortly,  we  ho])e,  will  be  much 
more  than  tilled  by  the  Sujtplininit  to  the  Brilix/i  Medical  Jo nnial. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  siipplyiiifr  the  members  of  this  association  with  an 
epitome  of  current  literature  that  the  Council  have  shown  both  wisdoii. 
and  liberality,  for,  by  <;rantiiii;  aid  to  scientific  research  and  to  the  in- 
vestij;ationof  therapeutic  (juestions,  the  Hritish  Medical  Association  has 
showu  a  far-sighted  policy  and  a  most  praiseworthy  desire  not  to  be 
content  with  merely  keeping  abreast  with  medical  progress,  but  to  push 
onward  in  the  van  and  further  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  rapid 
advance  of  medical  knowledge,  which  is  practically  the  power  of  ren- 
dering aid  to  sutTeriiig  humanity.  Nor  are  the  periodical  meetings  of 
the  members  of  this  association  without  advantage,  for  journals  may 
remain  unread  or  laid  aside  for  a  convenient  season  which  never  comes, 
but  the  stimulus  of  per.sonal  contact  and  interchange  of  ideas  tends 
greatly  to  further  the  object  which  we  all  have  at  heart — the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  the  preservation  of  health,  the  alleviation  of  pains,  and 
the  cure  of  disease. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-CJeneral  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  August  7th  : 
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Huawiuo,  a  Now  Alkaloid. — "  Muawinif  tn  the  name  given  to  an 
alkaloid  contained  in  the  miiiiwi  tree,  which  is  found  in  Mo/.ariibiipie. 
The  rind  of  the  tree  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  tonic  properlich  to 
the  Hassy  barU  { h'i\i/t/iri)/i/i/iriiiii  i/iiiiirt n/ii},  \i\it  is  (piicker  and  more 
|)()Werful  in  its  action.  The  fiee  alkaloid  is  amorphous  and  syrup-like, 
readily  roliiMc  in  alc(diol,  ether,  and  chlorriform,  and  closely  lesem- 
bling  erylhrophlciiie.  None  of  the  salts  iiave  been  ('litiiined  in  a  crys- 
talline coiidiiioii.  The  hydrobromidc  is  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ami  chloroform.  The  physiological  action  of  miiawine 
is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  that  of  erythrophlciiic." — Jlrilixh 
mid  Cii/oniid  /h-ii'/i/i.s/. 

Cancer  of  the  Tonsil.  —  "  Dr.  Onody  showed,  at  a  lecent  meeting  of 
the  liuda-l'csth  .Mi'dii-il  Society,  an  old  man  with  a  tumor  of  the  right 
tonsil  Its  large  as  a  small  egg,  which  gave  but  little  trouble,  and  did  not 
interfere  either  with  respiration  or  deglutition.  It  was  evideiitiv  a  scir- 
rhiis,  but  was  not  operated  on  on  account  of  the  patient's  great  age  and 
weakness.  Subse(pieiitly  Dr.  .Josef  Neumann  mentioned  to  the  society 
that  he  had  seen  no  less  than  three  other  cases  of  |iriiiiary  cancerof  the 
tonsil  in  the  Kocliiis  Hospital." — Latii-cf. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  7'/if  (iltmtioti  of  all  vho  pnrjioM 
favorhiij  ns  irilii  roiiunuiiira/ionn  in  rtsf ire/ full  1/  nilltd  to  the  follow- 
imj : 

Authorx  of  iirliihn  intended  for  pnhliration  under  the  head  of  "  orif/inal 
contributioiiH  "  iire  rcupcetfullii  informed  that,  in  aeeeptiwj  such  arti- 
cles, we  aliiuii/K  do  so  with  the  imdersttnidinij  that  tlu  folloinng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  xohcn  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  cdmtract  iJiereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  vie  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  {2)  excepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rides  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cnyagements  will  admit  of — ice 
can  not  enyaye  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distincti  ■ 
stated  in  a  rommunication  accoinpani/ing  the  manuscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuacript  has  been  pm. 
into  the  typr-settcrs^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  alihoayh  they  may  be  creditable  to  tficir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  arc  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  nvust  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrt.ss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  comiimnication  being  previously  .sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  aut]ior\  name  are  treated  as  .strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiailar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Neicspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers oftheprofession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  und  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sfiace  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  ice  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publisher's. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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NOTES   ON   A   CASE   OF 

INJURY   OF   THE    CAUDA    EQUINA   AND 

CONUS   MEDULLARIS. 

By  C.   a.    HERTER,  M.  D., 

PHTSICIAN   TO   THE   CLASS   OF   NERVOUS   DISEASES, 
PRESBYTERIAN   HOSPITAL   DISPENSARY. 

The  endeavor  to  make  a  clinical  distinction  between 
lesions  of  the  cauda  equina  and  those  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
of  very  recent  date,  and  more  recent  still  is  the  attempt  to 
relieve  damage  to  the  cauda  by  operative  interference.  The 
considerations  which  have  seemed  to  justify  operations  upon 
the  cauda  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  that  have  led  to 
surgical  procedures  on  the  spinal  cord ;  but  two  special 
considerations  have  appeared  to  favor  surgery  of  the  cauda. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  structures  of  which  the  cauda' is 
made  up  resemble  closely  the  peripheral  nerves,  and,  like 
these,  possess  a  considerable  power  of  repair — a  power  in- 
comparably greater  than  that  of  the  cord ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  course  of  the  nerve-roots  that  compose  the  cauda 
is  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  damage  to  be  confined  to 
these  roots  without  involving  the  integrity  of  the  cord 
itself. 

The  general  correctness  of  these  views  can  not  be  dis- 
puted, but  they  are  subject  to  some  important  limitations. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  diagnosis  and  pathological  charac- 
ters of  cauda-equina  lesions  is  still  far  from  complete.  We 
can  not,  in  the  first  place,  locate  with  absolute  precision  the 
situation  and  extent  of  a  lesion  affecting  the  cauda,  and, 
what  is  more  important  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  can 
not  distinguish  a  lesion  involving  the  cauda  alone  from  one 
which  involves  both  the  cauda  and  the  contiguous  cord. 
The  pathology  of  non-traumatic  lesions  is  still  obscure ; 
and,  of  the  traumatic  cases,  we  can  not  distinguish  between 
lutmorrhage  and  a  crush.  A  fortiori  we  can  not  distin- 
guish a  combination  of  haemorrhage  and  crush  from  either 
condition  alone.  Moreover,  our  knowledge  of  the  severity 
of  the  original  damage  in  traumatic  cases  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  and  this  is  an  important  class  of  knowledge, 
since  it  bears  directly  on  prognosis  and  treatment.  To  some 
<if  these  points  I  shall  return. 

The  cause  of  these  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Small  as  is  the  number  of  cases  described  as  le- 
i  sions  of  the  cauda,  the  number  in  which  the  diagnosis  has 
been  substantiated  is  smaller  still.  The  reported  autopsies 
in  such  cases  are  perhaps  a  dozen,  and  of  these  the  really 
valuable  ones  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

It  is  plain  that  we  must  depend  for  any  extension  of  our 
knowledge  on  careful  autopsies,  with  careful  clinical  his- 
tories, and  it  is  equally  plain  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
through  this  means  to  increase  considerably  our  informa- 
tion along  the  lines  which  have  been  indicated.  The  fol- 
lowing case  of  injury  of  the  cauda  equina  throws  light,  it 
is  believed,  on  some  important  points  in  diagnosis  and 
;  pathological  anatomy : 


G.  R.,  aged  thirty  years,  single,  stableman,  New  York.  No 
family  history  of  disease,  and  no  7>ersonal  history  except  that  of 
gonorrhoea  and  the  iiiodcM-ate  use  of  alcohol.* 

On  August  20,  1890,  wliile  he  was  at  work  in  a  stable,  push- 
ing aside  a  large  door,  suspended  from  the  top  by  rollers  and 
weighing  about  five  hundred  pounds,  the  door  became  loose  and 
fell,  crushing  the  patient  under  it.  On  being  released,  the 
patient  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 

On  admission,  the  ])atient  was  unconscious.  Tlicre  were 
several  contusions  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  lower 
dorsal  region,  over  the  vertebral  column,  was  an  area  of  tender- 
ness and  pain.  There  was  a|)parently  a  slightly  excessive  pro- 
jection of  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  and  uppermost  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. 

A  few  hours  after  admission,  when  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  injury,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  con- 
siderable loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  of 
the  foot  and  leg.  The  loss  was  more  marked  on  the  left  side. 
The  knee-jerks  were  absent,  as  were  the  plantar  and  cremasteric 
reflexes.  Urine  and  ffeces 
were  passed  involuntarily. 
During  several  days  after  ad- 
mission there  was  an  increase 
in  the  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
but,  after  about  a  week  had 
elapsed,  a  very  slow  recovery 
of  power  began.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks  from  the  acci- 
dent there  was  a  perceptible 
though  not  considerable  im- 
provement in  power.  In  the 
mean  time  the  sphincters  re- 
mained as  much  paralyzed  as 
at  the  beginning.  There  was 
overflow  incontinence,  and 
the  ffeces  were  passed  invol- 
untarily. Cystitis  developed 
early.  An  examination  made 
eighteen  days  after  admission 
gave  rise  to  the  following 
notes : 

The  patient  lies  on  bis 
back.  Mental  state  perfectly 
clear.  Body  fairly  nourished. 
Appetite  fair.  A  bed-sore 
has  begun  to  form  over  the 
sacrum  on  the  left  side.  Com- 
plete incontinence  of  urine 
and  faeces.  The  anal  sphinc- 
ter   is    quite   atonic ;    when 

the  finger  is  introduced,  the  muscle  utterly  fails  to  grasp  it  and 
remains  patent.  This  applies  to  both  the  external  and  internal 
sphincter.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  quite  anfes- 
thetic,  the  presence  of  the  finger  being  entirely  unperceived. 
When  a  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder  there  is  no  resist- 
ance of  the  urethra  to  its  passage,  no  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  of  its  presence,  and  not  even  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort. 

The  right  thigh  can  be  flexed,  adducted,  and  abducted.  The 
flexors  and  extensors  of  the  right  knee  are  much  weakened,  but 
retain  some  power,  the  loss  being  greatest  in  the  flexors.  The 
flexors  and  extensors  of  the  toes  and  ankle  are  completely  para- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Briddon  for  the  opportunity  of  studying  this 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  illustrating  the  situa- 
tion of  sensory  loss,  aa,  area  of  an- 
aesthesia and  analgesia.  The  lightly 
shaded  areas  on  the  buttocks  and  legs 
represent  a  sligliter  degree  of  sensory 
loss. 
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lyzed.  The  foot  lies  extended  by  its  own  weiglit.  On  the  left 
side  there  is  slight  power  of  flexion  of  the  thigh.  Adduction 
and  abduction  were  not  tested.  There  is  complete  loss  of  power 
in  all  tlie  iruiscles  below  the  knee,  and  the  foot  lies  extended 
like  that  of  the  other  side.  Both  lower  extremities  lie  flaccid, 
without  any  tendency  to  rigidity. 

There  are  sensory  disturbances  of  peculiar  distribution  and 
character.  Their  distribution  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  There  are  anesthesia  and  analgesia  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  the  loss  being  more  extensive  on  the  left  side. 
The  soles  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  feet  are  quite  anaesthetic 
and  analgesic.  Above  the  feet  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  no  longer 
complete,  but  gradually  grows  less,  until  the  normal  sensibility 
is  reached  in  the  upper  part  of  the' leg  and  lower  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  loss  of  sensibility  is  not  perfectly  symmetrical  in 
distribution,  as  the  diagram  shows.  On  either  side  of  the  median 
furrow  of  the  buttocks  is  a  semi-elliptical  area,  more  extensive 
on  the  left  side,  in  which  there  is  complete  loss  of  tactile,  pain, 
and  temperature  senses.  Outside  this,  in  the  area  indicated  in 
the  diagram,  there  is  partial  analgesia,  the  tactile  sense  being 
normal.  Anteriorly  there  is  a  small,  irregular-shaped  space  on 
either  side  of  the  pubes  above  and  below  the  fold  of  the  groin, 
in  which  there  is  partial  loss  of  tactile  and  pain  sense.  Sensi- 
bility is  much  diminished  in  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  distinctly 
lessened  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  Both  pain  and  tactile  sense 
are  lost  on  the  perinseum,  but  are  normal  on  the  contiguous  thigh 
surfaces.  The  muscular  sense  is  intact  in  the  legs.  There  is  no 
girdle  pain,  and  has  been  none.  The  patient  complains  of  con- 
tinuous and  considerable  pain  referred  to  the  sacrum. 

There  is  atrophy  of  both  lower  extremities,  more  marked  in 
the  leg  than  in  the  thigh,  but  not  considerable  in  degree  on 
either  side.  The  skin  of  the  legs  is  drier  than  normal,  or  than 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  entire  loss  of  faradaic 
contractility  in  the  muscles  below  the  knee  (anterior  and  poste- 
rior tibial  groups  and  peronei),  with  diminished  galvanic  con- 
tractility and  reversal  of  the  polar  formula. 

An  examination  made  five  weeks  after  the  admission  of 
the  patient  showed  an  im  prov^ement  in  his  general  condi- 
tion. There  was  at  this  time  some  improvement  in  power,  the 
patient  being  able  to  flex,  adduct,  and  abduct  the  thigh;  but  in 
the  leg  there  was  no  distinct  improvement.  There  was  no 
marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  sensibility  except  in  the 
legs,  where  the  previously  diminished  sensibility  was  less  de- 
cided and  did  not  extend  so  high. 

Improvement  became  more  decided  during  the  second 
month,  so  that  after  eight  weeks  had  passed  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing changes:  Slight  power  of  flexion  of  the  big  toe  exists  on 
the  left  side;  sensation  much  improved  in  the  legs,  and  con- 
siderably improved  on  the  dorsal  and  sole  surfaces  of  the  feet, 
especially  in  places.  The  an<Bsthesia  on  the  buttocks  and  the 
adjacent  region  is  unchanged  in  extent.  The  temperature  and 
pain  senses  are  still  lost  over  the  elliptical  areas  already  de- 
scribed, but  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  tactile  sensibility 
over  the  entire  area,  including  these  elliptical  spaces. 

There  is  some  return  of  sensation  in  the  rectum ;  the  patient 
has  become  conscious  of  the  presence  of  fasces.  There  is  no 
control,  however,  over  the  evacuation  of  faeces.  The  sphincter 
is  patent  as  before,  but  the  internal  sphincter  makes  a  sliglit 
tonic  contraction  when  the  finger  is  introduced. 

There  is  no  control  whatever  over  the  bladder.  From  the 
time  of  admission  the  patient  has  had  a  slight  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, rauging  irregularly  between  99°  and  101°.  This  has  now 
almost  subsided.  The  cystitis,  which  at  one  time  was  very  pro- 
nounced, has  been  brought  under  control.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  month  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  canes. 

Five   and  a  half  months  after  the  injury  another  thorough 


examination  was  made.  The  patient  has  now  a  paralytic  walk 
calling  to  mind  that  of  a  severe  case  of  poliomyelitis.  There  is 
almost  total  paralysis  of  the  calf,  [jcronei,  and  anterior  tibial 
muscles.  The  anterior  thigh  muscles  are  distinctly  weak.  There 
is  a  decided  contracture  of  the  po.sterior  tibial  muscles.  The 
loss  of  sensibility  noted  at  the  last  examination  is  practically 
unaltered. 

On  the  buttocks  the  original  area  of  sensory  lo.ss  is  i)reserved, 
and  the  loss  presents  the  same  characters,  with  this  exception, 
that  there  is  some  tactile  sensibility  in  all  parts  of  the  space, 
while  the  pain  and  temperature  sense  are  still  entirely  lost  in 
the  elliptical  areas.  Incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces  as  before. 
Faeces  were  felt  at  one  time,  but  are  no  longer  recognized.  The 
external  sphincter  is  still  entirely  relaxed,  but  the  internal 
sphincter  grasps  the  finger  slightly.  The  atrophy  of  the  legs  is 
a  little  more  pronounced  than  formerly.  None  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  respond  to  farad  ism.  The  muscles  of  each  leg  show 
the  degenerative  reaction  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  the 
most  advanced  forms  occurrmg  in  the  left  leg.  The  superficial 
and  deep  reflexes  are  present  on  both  sides,  the  knee-jerks 
being  slightly  excessive.  The  abdomen  is  red  from  vaso-raotor 
paralysis.  Cystitis  is  again  troublesome.  There  has  been  en- 
tire loss  of  sexual  power  from  the  first.  When  the  patient  lies, 
there  is  noticeable  an  exces.sive  prominence  of  the  first  lumbar 
spine.  On  pressure,  considerable  pain  is  referred  to  the  spot. 
"When  the  patient  stands,  the  deformity  is  at  once  much  exag- 
gerated;  the  first  lumbar  spine  becomes  much  more  prominent 
than  before,  and  with  this  change  there  is  a  marked  prominence 
of  the  spines  immediately  above  and  below  it.  The  undue 
prominence  of  the  first  lumbar  spine  was  observed  when  the 
patient  was  admitted,  but  the  extent  of  the  deformity  could  not 
at  that  time  be  accurately  estimated. 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  features  of  this  case  led  to 
the  diagnosis  of  a  lesion  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  question  of 
operation  arose  when  it  was  found  that  the  patient  was  nuiking 
no  improvement,  and  the  case  was  seen  by  Dr.  Birdsall,  Dr. 
Starr,  and  Dr.  Sachs,  who  concurred  in  the  diagnosis,  and  re- 
garded operative  interference  with  a  view  to  relieving  pressure 
as  justifiable.  Accordingly,  on  January  2Yth,  Dr.  Briddon  re- 
moved the  spines  and  laminae  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  lum- 
bar vertebras — that  is,  of  the  vertebrae  which  gave  rise  to  the 
greatest  prominence.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  dura  and 
the  cauda  exposed,  but  no  distinctly  pathological  condition  was 
found.  It  was  thought  that  some  of  the  nerve-roots  were  ab- 
normal in  color.  A  probe  was  passed  between  the  dura  and  the 
vertebrae  immediately  above  and  below  the  wound,  but  no  evi- 
dences of  bone  compression  were  detected.  After  consultation 
with  Dr.  Birdsall  and  Dr.  Sachs,  it  was  considered  unadvisable 
to  extend  the  wound  in  an  upward  direction.  The  patient  did 
well  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  nornuil  temperature.  Then 
occurred  a  sharp  rise  in  temperature,  accompanied  with  abdomi- 
nal pain  and  tympanites  and  great  prostration.  Death  occurred 
about  forty- eight  hours  after  the  operation. 

Autopsy. — The  autopsy  was  incomplete,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties under  which Jt  was  carried  out.  I  am  nmch  indebted  to 
Dr.  Thacher  for  securing  for  me  the  parts  to  bo  described. 

The  specimen  obtained  was  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  consisted  of  the  membranes  with  the  inclosed  cauda  equina 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  conus  medullaris  (about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch).  Inspection  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura 
showed  nothing  abnormal.  On  opening  the  dura,  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  cut  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  dis- 
tinct pathological  changes  were  found.  Just  to  the  right  of  the 
conus  medullaris,  and  covered  laterally  and  in  front  by  the 
bundles  of  the  cauda,  was  a  mass  of  yellowish  tinge  and  firm 
consistence,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical  extent  (it  ex- 
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ti'iidod  to  tlio  uppiM-  iTid  lit"  tho  HpocitiK'n),  fnnii  iin  cifrhtli  to 
H  <|iiiirti'r  of  an  iiitli  in  wiiltli,  iiixl  iil»ont.  Ilif  Miinr  troin  ln'- 
foro  bai'kwiinl.  Tlu' various  NnmlKs  u'i  llu'  camia  arc  lnniml 
touri'tlior  at  tliis  li'\«-l  liv  iiillamnialory  material.  Tin-  dura  ovi-r 
tlio  tipiHT  part  ot"  till"  spe'ciiiu'M  is  cniisidi-raltlv  ami  irrt>(riilaily 
iliiokoiu'd,  tspi'fially  on  tlu<  Ii-lt  Nidi-.  In  places  tlic  linra  is 
firmly  adlieront  ti>  llio  pia,  wliicli  is  in  turn  iiniind  down  lo  tlie 
bundles  of  the  Cauda. 

A  section  tlironjrli  tin-  upper  jtarl  of  tlu^  specimen  pn-sents 
hrietly  the  follow  int;  appearances:  The  dura  is  thiclieiied  and  iti- 
tiltratetl  with  small  s|dieroidal  cells.  In  places  the  infiltration 
is  dense  and  circumscribed.  This  is  es|)ecially  the  case  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vessels.  Several  larjfc  ha'nitu-rhaires  are  seen  in 
the  dura.  The  red  lijood-cells,  which  are  little  altered  in  ai)puar- 
nnce,  are  mixed  in  with  a  small  spheroidal-celled  intiltration. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  is  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of 
snudl  spheroidal  cells,  shari)ly  detined  from  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  dura.  The  pia  about  the  cauda  is  thit-kened  and  intiltrated. 
BotVN-oen  the  various  nerve-bundles  of  the  eauda  the  prolon^M- 
tiona  of  the  i)ia  are  tliiekened — in  i)laces  greatly  so -and  intil- 
trated with  small  spheroidal  cells.  In  places,  especially  in  the 
centrally  situated  portions  of  the  eauda,  there  are  considerable 
masses  of  exudate  undergoing  organization.  Just  to  tiie  right 
of  the  conus  medullaris  is  such  a  mass,  containing  at  one  part  a 
large  number  of  red  blood-cells.  The  nerve-fibers  of  the  most 
centrally  situated  nerve-bundles  are  very  completely  and  almost 
universally  degenerated.  Anteriorly,  many  bundles  contain  both 
normal  and  degenerated  fibers.  The  laterally- placed  bundles  ot 
the  cauda  are,  tor  the  most  part,  normal ;  but  on  the  right  .side 
there  are  some  that  contain  degenerated  fibers.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  nuclei  in  the  degenerated  nerve-bundles.  The  conus 
medullaris  is  nnich  altered,  and  at  one  level  destroyed.  No 
normal  nerve-elements  can  be  distinguished  at  the  level  of 
greatest  damage.  The  substance  of  the  conus  is  densely  infil- 
trated with  small  spheroidal  cells. 

The  third  and  fourth  lumbar  roots,  anterior  and  posterior, 
which  were  separately  examined,  are  normal. 

The  history  just  recited  presents  numerous  features  of 
interest.  Of  these,  none  merits  closer  attention  than  the 
relation  between  the  various  symptoms  that  have  been  re- 
corded and  tlie  pathological  findings.  The  initial  loss  of 
power  in  the  legs  was  no  doubt  due  to  damage  of  the  sa- 
cral roots  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sacral  plexus, 
and  perhaps  to  the  lowest  lumbar  roots.  The  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  roots  were  histologically  normal,  and,  though 
the  segments  from  which  they  spring  were  not  examined,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  normal  or  not  con- 
siderably changed,  since  crush  in  this  region  would  have 
been  attended  with  secondary  degenerations  in  the  corre- 
sponding anterior  nerve  roots.  The  knee-jerks  were  absent 
at  first,  and,  as  this  reflex  is  dependent  on  the  integrity  of 
the  reflex  are  into  which  the  third  and  fourth  (probably 
chiefly  the  third)  segments  and  nerve  roots  enter,  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight  that  some  damage  to  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion existed  and  was  overlooked. 

AVe  know  that  the  knee-jerks  may  be  abolished  in  con- 
sequence of  very  slight  changes  in  any  part  of  the  reflex 
arc — even  by  nutritional  changes — and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  damage  which  in  this  instance  caused  its  loss  was 
recovered  from  to  such  an  extent  that  no  histological  traces 
remained.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  knee- 
jerks  returned  after  a  time,  and  were  markedly  exaggerated 
some  time  before  death. 


The  aii;i  Nihcsia  «rf  tlic  feet  and  rif  the  anterior  and  poK- 
tcrior  aspects  of  the  h'gw  may  lie  referred  to  damage  to  the 
roofs  which  ent<'r  into  the  formation  of  th<'  great  wiatir 
nerve.  The  annstliesia  here  and  the  losH  of  power  in  the 
legs  were  neither  of  them  absolute,  and  Hhowcd  H<inie  ini- 
])roveMient  in  the  ('oiirse  of  time.  With  the  remaining 
Kvnipttims  the  cane  was  dilTerent.  The  peculiarly  di.strib- 
iited  sensurv  loss  over  the  huttoekH,  periinuum,  etc.,  Hhowed 
no  appreciable  change  in  six  montlis*  time.  There  was  like- 
wise  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  NphincterH  or  in 
sexual  power,  'i'hese  variouK  disfurlmiiceH  in  the  distribu- 
ti(jn  of  the  pudic,  luemorrlioidal,  coccygeal,  and  small  sci- 
atic nerves  may  be  referred,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  damage 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  roots. 

The  persistence  of  the  symptoms  is  cxidained  by  the 
corresponding  gravity  of  the  alterations  in  the  lowest  nerves 
of  the  cauda  (Mjuina.  'i'hese  lowest  nerves  were  more  c.om- 
pletelv  daniageil  than  any  arising  from  higher  levels,  in 
the  region  showing  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the 
Cauda  these  nerve-bundles  occupy  tlie  middle  of  the  sec- 
tion. Other  observers  have  noted  the  liability  to  greater 
damage  of  the  more  mesially  placed  nerves  of  the  cauda 
(that  is,  the  lowest).* 

The  permanent  symj)toins  ju.st  referred  to  have  been 
mentioned  as  depending,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  injury  to 
the  lowest  .sacral  roots.  But  the  question  arises,  To  what 
extent  did  the  damage  to  the  conus  medullaris  which  has 
been  noted  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena?  I 
And  the  question  is  one  which  is  not  easily  answered,  since  -J 
the  data  for  an  answer  are  not  at  hand. 

It  mav  be  said  to  be  customary  to  regard  saddle-shaped 
areas  of  aiucsthesia  on  the  buttocks,  like  those  which  oc- 
curred in  one  case,  as  due  to  injury  of  the  cauda  per  se 
(vide  Thorburn,f  Starr,  J  Mills  *).  And  it  is  probable  that 
a  pure  lesion  of  the  cauda  may  give  rise  to  such  anaesthesias. 
When,  however,  we  examine  the  evidence  on  which  this  be- 
lief is  based,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  unsatisfactory. 
We  know  of  no  recorded  cases  which  demonstrate  by  au- 
topsy the  dependence  of  such  localized  antcsthesias  on  a  le- 
sion confined  to  the  cauda  equina.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in 
harmony  with  accepted  views  of  the  formation]of  the  nerve- 
roots  and  cord  segments  to  suppose  that  anaesthesias  lim- 
ited to  definite  nerve  distribution  depend  on  lesions  of  nerve- 
roots  (or  peripheral  nerves),  and  not  on  lesions  of  the  cord 
or  conus  medullaris. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  depend  on  a  le- 
sion limited  to  nerve-roots  of  the  cauda.  But  here,  again, 
there  is  no  direct  proof.  In  the  case  we  have  recorded  the 
conus  medullaris  was  damaged,  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters  may  readily  have  depended  on  that  rather  than 
on  the  nerve-root  lesion.  The  persistence  of  these  paralytic 
symptoms  serves  to  strengthen  this  belief  somewhat.  A 
case  recorded    by  Oppenheim,"^  in  which   both  the  conus 


*  Vide  Thorbum,  On  Lesions  of  the  Cauda  Equina.     Braiyi,  1887. 
+  Op.  fit.  \  Familiar  Forms  of  Nervous  Diseases,  1890. 

*  Lesions  of  the  Cauda  Equina.     Medical  News,  March,  1890. 

^  Oppenheim,  L'eber  eine  sich  auf  den  Conus  terminalis  des  Riick- 
enmarks  l)e<chrankende  traumatische  Erkrankung.  Archiv  f.  Psych.^ 
XX,  1,  1888. 
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raedullaris  and  the  cauda  suffered,  presented,  among  other 
symptoms,  j)ersistent  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  sphine- 
ters,  referable,  no  doubt,  to  the  damage  to  the  conus.  It 
is,  of  course,  readily  conceivable  that  such  complete  and  per- 
sistent sphincteric  paralysis  might  result  from  a  lesion  con- 
fined to  the  Cauda,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it 
does  not  actually  happen.  At  all  events,  there  is  as  yet  no 
demonstration  of  its  occurrence,  and  we  are  justified  in  sus- 
pecting that  the  ano-vesical  center  of  the  conus  medullaris 
(third  and  fourth  sacral  segments)  is  damaged  when  we 
meet  with  total  sphincteric  paralysis  of  long  duration. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  original 
lesion  in  our  case,  we  may,  with  considerable  certainty,  re- 
gard it  as  a  severe  crush  of  the  cauda  and  conus,  with  intra- 
meningeal  haemorrhage.  The  extent  of  the  damage  is  such 
that  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of 
haemorrhage  alone,  and  the  deformity  of  the  upper  lumbar 
region  makes  it  certain  that  there  was  considerable  displace- 
ment of  the  vertebrte.  The  severity  of  the  initial  symp- 
toms can  in  itself  afford  no  guide  to  the  diagnosis  between 
crush  and  haemorrhage.  The  presence  of  considerable  de- 
formity in  any  case  makes  it  probable  that  there  is  a  crush 
of  the  parts. 

But  far  the  most  important  practical  question  which 
arises  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  operative  interference. 
Before  touching  on  this  subject  in  its  wider  relations,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  note  the  considerations  which 
appeared  to  justify  operation  in  the  case  we  have  under 
notice. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  improve- 
ment in  motor  power  which  was  observed  early  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case  had  come  to  a  standstill.  In  regard  to 
conditions  other  than  motion,  improvement  had  been  slight 
or  wanting.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  the 
operation  the  patient's  condition  was  practically  unaltered, 
and  that  condition  was  one  of  almost  complete  helplessness. 
It  is  true  he  could  limp  about  the  ward  with  the  help  of 
canes,  but  his  sphincters  were  completely  paralyzed.  Being 
a  laboring  man,  it  was  certain  that  the  patient  would  never 
again  bej  self-supporting  unless  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement occurred  in  his  power  of  motion  and  unless  he 
regained  control  of  his  sphincters.  That  such  an  improve- 
ment should  occur  spontaneously  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  But  not  only  was  there  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect'^of  improvement ;  there  was  a  grave  risk  of  complica- 
tions arising  from  a  cystitis  which  was  kept  in  check  only 
by  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  On  his  leaving  the  hospi- 
tal the  necessaiy  medical  attention  would  certainly  have  been 
remitted.  Were  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  dangers  of  a 
neglected  cystitis,  I  might  aptly  cite  the  case  of  Oppen- 
heim  already  mentioned.  This  case  is  almost  identical  in  its 
symptoms  and  pathology  with  the  case  under  discussion. 
The  chief  difference  between  them  is  that  in  Oppenheim's 
case  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  was,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what less  than  in  ours.  This  patient  died,  nevertheless,  less 
than  four  months  after  the  injury,  from  a  pyelonephritis 
following  a  chronic  cystitis  which  had  presumably  been 
neglected. 

Under  the    circumstances,   operative    interference   was 


thought  to  be  justified.  The  intention  was  to  relieve  press- 
ure upon  the  cauda  by  clot  or  by  bone  should  either  or 
both  exist.  It  is  believed  that  the  dangers  of  operation 
were  not  underestimated,  nor  the  uncertainties  of  diagnosis 
unappreciated. 

The  results  of  the  operation  teach  us  two  things  very 
clearly.  They  teach  us,  first,  that  the  shock  of  an  operation 
for  removal  of  the  lamina?  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  may  be 
considerable  even  when  the  operation  is  done  by  a  rapid  and 
skillful  operator.  Secondly,  they  teach  us  the  futility  of 
operating  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  cauda  equina  in  which  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  occurrence  of  secondary  degenerations 
and  the  organization  of  inflammatory  products.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  time  to  operate  in  such  cases  was  immediately 
after  the  injury,  and  not  after  the  lapse  of  months.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  would  be  true.  It  would  be  true  could  we 
determine  at  the  time  of  the  injury  its  character  and  gravity. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  do  this.  Many 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  injuries  of  the 
Cauda  equina  have  aj)peared  grave  at  first,  but  the  patients 
have  made  excellent  recoveries  in  the  end.  To  subject  such 
patients  to  the  dangers  that  attend  an  operation  would  cer- 
tainly be  highly  injudicious,  and  we  have  no  certain  means 
of  excluding  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  recovery  or  im- 
provement. To  defer  operation  until  we  can  reasonably 
infer  that  there  will  be  no  spontaneous  improvement  is  to 
wait  until  secondary  degenerations  of  the  nerve-bundles 
have  had  time  to  occur,  for  improvement  may  begin  after 
many  weeks  have  elapsed.  To  pursue  the  policy  which  was 
followed  in  our  case — namely,  that  of  waiting  until  a  prom- 
ising improvement  has  come  to  a  standstill — is  to  incur  the 
same  danger. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  of 
the  cauda  might  help  in  establishing  the  indications  for  an 
operation,  but  we  can  not  at  present  make  such  a  diagnosis. 
The  following  conditions  may  be  conceived  to  occur,  sin- 
gly or  in  combination,  as  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cauda : 
Haemorrhage,  crush,  pressure  from  displacement  of  bone 
without  crush,  inflammation,  and  inflammatorv  thickening 
of  the  dura.  Of  these  conditions,  ha-'morrhage,  crush,  and 
pressure  from  displacement  without  crush  give  rise  to  im- 
mediate symptoms.  The  absence  of  appreciable  bony  de- 
formity in  a  case  in  which  symptoms  date  from  the  time  of 
the  injury  may  be  supposed,  on  a  priori  grounds,  to  favor 
the  existence  of  haemorrhage  and  to  exclude  crush  or  press- 
ure from  bone.  In  such  a  case  immediate  operation  might 
be  the  proper  course  could  we  determine  the  extent  of  the 
haemorrhage,  and  did  we  have  grounds  for  thinking  it 
large.  A  small  haemorrhage  would  probably  be  followed 
by  spontaneous  recovery.  If  bony  deformity  is  present,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  cauda  is  being 
pressed  upon  simply,  or  whether  it  has  been  crushed.  In 
the  former  case  it  might  be  wise  to  operate ;  in  the  latter, 
operation  could  do  no  good  ;  but  here  again  we  can  not 
make  the  desired  distinction.  The  conditions  which  may 
give  rise  to  inflammation  about  the  bundles  of  the  cauda 
we  do  not  fully  understand.  That  a  crush  may  be  followed 
by  extensive  inflammatory  exudation  is  shown  by  our  case 
and  that  of  Oppenheim,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  in- 
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tlMiiiiiintiun  m;iy  follow  liu'iiiorrliiii;t'  mIoiic.  'riic  |in'Sfiii'»' 
ut°  siii-li  intliiininatioii  rtiii  not  Ix-  |iositiv('lv  (li)i<xtioHtii-atc(l, 
lull  is  rciidrnd  |iriili!ililc  l>\  llic  cxistriici-  of  a  sli^'lit,  irrc;;- 
iilar  clt'valioii  in  t«'iii|ifratiin',  l>ci;iiniiiij;  on  tlic  second  or 
lliini  <lny  after  the  injnry.  'I'lie  rise  of  teni|K'nitiire  wliicli 
is  due  to  a(eoMi|>an\  ini;  cystitis  piohalilv  <locs  not  develop 
so  early.  Advanced  intlainniation  certaitdv  constitutes  a 
eontra-indication  to  operation. 

It  is  plain  from  wliut  has  been  s.iid  that  tlie  itidications 
for  operation  in  ca.scs  of  injury  to  the  canda  cipiina  are  far 
from  l>ein^'  clearly  esl.ildislied.  While  it  can  not  l>e  denicci 
that  there  may  occur  traumatic  conditions  of  the  cauda  in 
which  operation  would  he  justitied.  it  must  he  admiltctl  that, 
until  we  can  determine  from  |iatholoiLrical  L>;rounds  what 
these  conditions  arc  likely  to  he  and  are  able  to  ri'coirnize 
them  clinically,  we  have  no  justification  for  operation  in 
OHSea  of  injury  of  the  cauda  etpiina.  In  cases  of  the  type 
here  recorded  (crush,  ineluding  the  conns  mediillaris)  it  is 
certain  that  nothinj;  can  ever  justify  operation. 

NN'ith  the  non-traumatic  lesions  of  the  eauda,  esi)ecially 
tumor,  the  case  as  rei^ards  operation  is  very  different.  Sev- 
eral oa.ses  of  tumor  of  the  cauda  ecjtiina  have  been  record- 
ed in  which  timely  operation  mioht  have  proved  beneticial, 
and  one  case  has  been  published  in  which  an  extradural 
cavernous  ani>eionia  was  actually  renioved  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  patient  resulted.*  The  better  proijfnosis  in  these 
cases  of  tumor  depends  chiefly  on  the  narrow  limitation  of 
the  growth  durint;  its  early  development.  But  even  in  these 
cases  much  remains  obscure  in  the  matter  of  local  diagno- 
sis. For  example,  the  long  course  (five  inches)  of  certain 
of  the  bundles  of  the  cauda  makes  it  possible  that  a  tumor 
involving  one  or  two  of  them  may  give  rise  to  precisely  the 
same  symptoms,  no  matter  where  it  may  be  situated  be- 
tween the  origin  and  exit  of  the  nerves  in  question.  Again, 
extraspinal  growths  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  very  simi- 
lar to  those  that  are  considered  diagnostic  of  tumor  of  the 
cauda. 

It  woulil  appear  that  the  future  for  operative  surgery  on 
the  cauda  equina  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  brilliant.  There 
remains,  however,  much  to  be  learned  regarding  the  pathol- 
ogy and  diagnosis  both  of  traumatic  and  of  non-traumatic 
conditions,  and,  while  much  of  the  information  we  .may 
gain  may  prove  to  be  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  some 
will  doubtless  have  a  practical  bearing  on  prognosis  and  the 
indications  for  operative  treatment. 


Eucalyptus  as  a  Disinfectant  in  Sick-rooms. — "  Sir  F.  von  Mueller, 
of  Melbourne,  lias  suggested  the  use  of  green  eucalyptus  branches  in 
sick-rooms,  a  plan  which  he  considers  applicable  in  all  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  successful  with  phthis- 
ical patients,  not  only  upon  anti.septic  grounds,  but  al.«o  by  reason  of 
the  sedative  influence  of  the  shrub  upon  the  cough.  The  branches 
should  be  placed  under  the  bedsteads,  and  be  renewed  when  necessary 
every  other  day.  In  this  country  such  an  easy  method  of  disinfecting 
sick-rooms  would  be  highly  appreciated.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  green  eucalyptus  branches,  when 
required,  with  the  same  facility  as  we  can  provide  ourselves  witli  coals 
or  any  other  commodity." — Britith  and  Colonial  Druggist. 

*  Laquer,  Ueber  Compression  der  Cauda  equina.  Neurohgisches 
Centralblatt,  April  1,  1891. 
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This  subject  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  large  niim- 
lier  of  recently  re])ortc(|  deaths  from  this  agent,  and  has 
been  Helected  in  the  belief  that  the  methods  of  proce<lure 
in  these  emergencies  are  not  as  definite,  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  administer  aiwesthetics,  as  they 
should  be. 

Kach  surgi'oii  of  experience  has  doubtless  his  own  idea 
about  what  should  be  done,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  an 
emergency  as  great  as  that  which  exists  in  impending  death 
from  (  hloroform  ('alls  for  an  (itfort  on  tlu;  part  of  the  pro- 
fession to  formulate  a  code  of  action  which  slioidd  consti- 
tute the  law  of  practice  in  all  these  cases.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  lack  of  unanimity  found  in  various  text- 
books until  one  has  taken  some  pains  to  review  the  refer- 
ences on  this  subject.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  could  be  reached  except  by  submitting 
the  various  cardinal  questions  which  arise  to  a  commission 
of  comj)etent  surgeons,  whose  report  would  carry  the  weight 
of  authority  and  command  the  respect  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  uncertain  knowledge  which  ex- 
ists u])on  the  subject  may  be  cited  the  belief  that  drawing 
out  the  tongue  will  raise  the  epiglottis,  and  thus  open  the 
airway  to  the  lungs.  This  belief  exists  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  profession,  and  the  procedure  is 
employed  and  recommended  by  many  leading  surgeons. 
By  way  of  correcting  the  error,  reference  is  here  given  to  a 
demonstration,  by  Benjamin  Howard,  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  England  (Braithwaite,  Ixxiv,  from  the  Lan- 
cet, October  27,  1889,  page  819),  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
which  are :  First,  contrary  to  the  universal  belief,  traction 
of  the  tongue  can  not  raise  the  epiglottis ;  second,  by  suf- 
ficient extension  of  the  head  and  neck,  whether  by  volition, 
instinct,  reflex  action,  or  by  effort  of  another,  whether  m 
the  healthy,  in  the  dying,  or  in  the  dead,  the  epiglottis  is 
instantly  and  beyond  prevention  made  completely  erect ; 
third,  by  a  complete  extension  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
tongue  and  velum,  as  respiratory  obstructions,  are  removed 
simultaneously  with  the  epiglottis,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  the  entire  airway  may  be  straightened  and  made  free 
throughout  by  the  nearest  person. 

This  demonstration  was  made  bv  a  most  distinguished 
man  and  before  the  most  critical  and  learned  body  of  medi- 
cal men  of  England,  and  should  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  facts  of  anatomy. 

This  fact  being  recognized,  one  source  of  fatal  delay 
will  be  avoided.  The  surgeon  will  then  resort  to  the  simple 
procedure  of  extending  the  head  by  placing  the  fingers  of 
each  hand  under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  will  be 
carried    forward    while    extending    the     head.     Thus    the 


*  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, held  in  Springfield,  May  19,  20,  and  21,  1891. 
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pharyngeal  space  will  simultaneously  be  increased  while 
raising  the  epiglottis. 

The  next  cardinal  indication  after  extending  the  head  is 
the  stimulation  of  i-espiration  and  circulation. 

Regarding  the  method  to  be  pursued  at  this  juncture 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  refer- 
ences on  the  subject  indicate  a  preference  of  the  Sylvester 
method  over  that  of  Marshall  Hall.  In  the  decision  of  this 
question  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  death  from  chloro- 
form may  be  occasioned  either  by  the  arrest  of  pulmonary 
or  cardiac  action.  It  is  likewise  admitted  that  it  is  seldom 
known  in  the  emergency  which  is  the  primary  failure, 
hence  it  would  seem  rational  to  prefer  the  method  which 
had  the  greatest  likelihood  of  simultaneously  stimulating  the 
action  of  both  organs.  It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  tlie 
Sylvester  method  of  raising  the  arms  and  thus  expanding 
the  chest  through  the  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles  is  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  admission  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
air  to  the  lungs ;  but,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  con- 
viction that  the  rolling  method  of  Marshall  Hall,  which 
throws  every  member  into  motion  and  enables  the  weight 
of  the  patients  as  well  as  that  of  an  attendant  to  be  ren- 
dered efficient  in  the  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
combines  in  a  superior  manner  the  double  advantage  of  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  at  the  same  time  that  it  secures 
the  continuance  of  respiration.  The  opinion  is  therefore 
urged  that  when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  posture,  with 
the  head  extended,  and  the  patient  is  threatened  with  sus- 
pended animation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  roll  him 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  not  to  exceed  once  in  two  seconds. 

Should  audible  respiration  not  follow  after  a  few  rota- 
tions of  the  body,  the  next  cardinal  indication  urges  itself 
upon  us — viz.,  secure  cerebral  vascular  dilatation  in  the 
simplest  manner  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
indication  is  based  on  the  fact  that  chloroform  causes  a 
contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  to  overcome  which  there 
are  but  two  practicable  means — viz.,  the  inhalation  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  and  the  inversion  of  the  body. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  guide  for  practice  in  a  des- 
perate case  should  be  the  guide  in  all  cases.  In  a  desperate 
case  the  absence  of  respiration  (except  that  of  an  aitificial 
character),  and  the  delay  which  would  often  occur  in  pro- 
curing the  drug,  would  militate  against  the  amyl  in  favor  of 
the  mechanical  method  of  inversion. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  Nelaton  was  the  first  to 
perform  the  experiment  of  restoring  functional  action  after 
the  suspension  of  animation  by  inversion  of  the  body.  A 
number  of  mice  were  rendered  comatose,  and,  after  waiting 
for  a  time,  every  alternate  one  was  taken  by  the  tail  and 
swung  in  the  air,  thus  forcing  the  blood  to  the  brain  by 
centrifugal  motion.  It  was  observed  that  those  not  so 
treated  died,  while  most  of  the  others  survived.  This  ex- 
periment became  the  basis  of  practice  in  his  critical  cases. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  restore  animation  by  artificial 
respiration  in  the  horizontal  posture,  he  resorted  to  susj)en- 
sion  of  the  body  head  downward,  and  while  in  this  postuie 
practiced  the  Sylvester  method  of  artificial  respiration. 

This  method  has  not  been  extensively  published,  and 
has  not  been  practiced  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 


but  an  account  given  by  Sims  of  a  case  of  impending  death 
in  a  clinic  of  Nelaton's,  in  Paris,  led  me  to  resort  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  method  for  the  first  time  in  the  following- 
case  : 

On  December  10,  1890,  I  administered  chioroforni  to  a  lad 
fourteen  years  old,  tor  the  purpose  ot  cauterizing  a  chronic  ul- 
cer. The  boy  was  vigorous  and  healthy  imd  took  tlie  anicstlietic 
kindly,  and  all  was  effected  witliout  a  ripple  of  ditficulty.  While 
the  dressing  was  being  applied  and  after  the  eliloroform  had 
been  entirely  removed,  he  suddenly  ceased  to  breathe. 

1  liad  seen  arrest  of  respiration  many  times  in  niy  experience 
and  that  of  my  father,  and  simply  i)roceeded  to  roll  the  piitient 
according  to  the  method  of  Marshall  Hall.  I  rolled  him  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  how  inany  I  can  not  tell,  to  no  ettect.  Still  I 
rolled.  I  dared  not  change  this  for  any  expedient  in  which  1  had 
less  faith,  so  I  continued  to  an  unknown  period,  while  the  hands 
became  cold  and  the  lips  purple.  I  was  filled  with  a  painful 
realization  that  unless  something  radically  different  was  done  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  a  dead  hoy  would  be  on  my  hands.  Sims's 
account  of  N61aton's  method  suddenly  entered  my  mind,  and  in 
a  moment  the  boy's  ankles  were  in  my  grasp,  and  a  moment 
later  his  knees  were  flexed  over  my  shoulders  and  his  head  and 
arras  were  dangling  toward  the  floor. 

Without  stopping  for  classical  preparation,  he  was  subjected 
to  a  double-quick  motion  around  tiie  operating  room,  and  after 
about  three  minutes  my  ears  experienced  the  welcome  sounds 
of  restored  respiration.  At  first  air  was  heard  to  enter  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  w^hich  became  shorter  until  it  was  deemed 
safe  to  place  the  child  again  on  the  table.  No  sooner  was  this 
done  than  the  breathing  again  became  arrested,  and  a  resort 
was  a  second  time  had  to  the  suspension,  which  was  followed 
very  soon  again  by  restored  respiration. 

Each  step  was  taken  with  a  springy  motion  by  which 
the  weight  of  the  intestines  resting  upon  the  diaphragm 
would  be  alternately  applied  and  removed  with  the  tread, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
heart  and  force  the  blood  along  its  channels,  while  the  air 
was  simultaneously  changed  in  the  lungs.  Besides  this,  the 
head  being  in  the  most  pendent  position,  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  were  necessarily  mechanically  dilated  and  furnished 
with  the  largest  amount  of  the  best  blood,  in  harmony  with 
the  mechanical  fact  that  the  pressure,  and  hence  the  in- 
crease of  caliber,  must  be  greatest  at  the  most  pendent  part. 
The  brain  would  therefore  receive  a  disproportionately  large 
amount  of  the  acquired  oxygen.  Besides,  the  motion  can 
not  otherwise  than  transmit  numerous  shocks  to  all  parts  of 
the  dangling  body,  thus  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
system. 

Since  my  experience  with  this  case  I  have  had  three 
others,  w^iich  it  is  my  conviction  would  have  been  lost  but 
for  the  execution  of  the  method  above  described. 

The  second  was  tlie  case  of  a  young  woman  of  large  size 
while  undergoing  an  operation  for  entropium.  She  took  the 
anaesthetic  badly,  being  one  of  those  persons  who  are  either  too 
much  awake  to  permit  the  oi)eration  to  be  performed,  or  in  con- 
stant danger  of  complete  suspension  of  animation. 

When  I  was  about  half  through  the  operation,  respiration  was 
suspended  and  every  eftbrt  to  restore  it  was  ineffectual.  Tliough 
the  procedure  seemed  indelicate,  the  life  of  the  patient  and  dis- 
grace of  the  surgeon  outweighed  mode.^ty,  and  the  suspension 
was  resorted  to  earlier  than  in  the  former  case.     The  weight  of 
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<mo  Iiimdivd  atnl  forty  puiiiitls  \vii-«  a  ^ivat  doal  to  carrv,  Iml 
tliu  task  waH  ciiiitiiiiioil  until  hroatliiiifr  wuh  rcHtorcd. 

Tlio  tliird  rartc  in  wliicli  tliis  luotliod  whh  Itroii^'lil  inti>  roqiii- 
Hitioii  was  tliat  of  a  littlo  ^rirl  smoii  vcimh  old.  Tho  operation 
was  a  ti'uotoniy  for  stiiiMsinus.  Cliloroforni  was  adiiiiiiistiicil 
by  inv  lirotlu-r-in-law,  Dr.  Stocker,  lnv-ausi'  tlio  child  was 
fri^rhti'iiod  and  was  too  nnniana^roaldi'  to  ri-niliT  cocaiiu'  avail- 
al)ii<. 

Till-  ana'stiiotif  wa>  takon  under  protost  with  striij.');lin>f,  Itiil 
no  coniplication  nrosi'  until  aftt>r  tlio  completion  of  tho  oi>cra- 
tion.  The  patient  was  closely  watched  and  the  niann  ;riven  iin- 
niediately.  so  that  no  delay  ix-curred  after  the  arrest  of  respira- 
tion, which  was  siniidtaneously  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Marsludl  Hall's  method  was  immediately  coiunieiiced,  hut 
with  no  success  ;  the  body  seemed  lifeless  and  no  respiratory 
ettbrt  could  be  provoked.  Atler  considerable  time  (not  noted) 
the  ankles  were  fjrasped  and  the  child  converted  into  an  acrobat 
doinfj  the  pole  act,  and  the  surj^eon  into  a  packliorse.  The  etVort 
as  above  described  was  continued  tor  an  indetinite  jjcriod,  durinj; 
each  moment  of  which  the  .sounds  of  renewed  respiration  were 
anxiously  awaited.  Yet  no  sounds  were  heard,  and  the  worst 
was  feared.  Still  I  trudfred  on  until  eonii)elled  by  sheer  ex- 
haustion to  .stop.  The  child  was  placed  npon  the  table,  when 
it  was  first  found  that  breathin}?  was  noiseless  and  rojjular,  and 
the  jieriod  of  consciousness  was  almost  reached.  A  great  deal 
of  relief  was  experienced,  but  at  the  same  time  chagrin  at  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  force. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  i)hysiciiin  for  wliom  my 
brother.  Dr.  John  Prince,  did  an  operation  on  the  testicle. 
The  annesthetic  was  given  by  myself,  and  but  little  was  required. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  operation  no  chloroform  was  adminis- 
tered and  the  breathing  was  regular. 

Suddenly,  as  li.is  so  often  been  reported,  breathing  ceased 
and  the  lips  became  ashen.  Rolling  was  at  once  resorted  to,  but 
failed.  Death  and  disgrace  seemed  impending,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced would  have  followed  but  for  the  timely  resort  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  above-described  method. 

A  few  turns  about  the  room  effected  the  restoration  of  func- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  again  placed  on  the  table. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  unduly  enthusiastic  in 
advocating  this  procedure,  for  I  well  know  that  it  has  both 
theoretical  and  practical  objections.  Theoretically,  it  has 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  tlie  blood-pressure  caused  by  the 
suspension,  especially  in  certain  enfeebled  or  degenerated 
conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  might 
result  in  apoplexy.  Tliough  this  danger  may  exist,  when 
the  time  for  action  is  at  hand,  it  seemed  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  of  impending  death  that  the  choice 
was  made  without  hesitation. 

A  practical  objection  which  might  be  made  is,  that  the 
weight  of  an  individual  may  be  too  great  for  the  strength 
of  the  surgeon  or  nurse  to  permit  the  body  to  be  carried  in 
this  pendent  manner  and  subjected  to  the  requisite  vertical 
motion  which,  it  is  conceived,  materially  aids  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  both  respiration  and  circulation. 

Should  bne  doubt  his  strength  in  a  certain  case  it  is  to 
be  recommended  that  the  knees  be  flexed  over  an  ordinary 
table  live  feet  long,  and  held  by  an  assistant  while  the  table 
and  patient  are  inverted,  after  which  the  Sylvester  method 
can  be  practiced  as  recommended  by  Nelaton. 

As  no  effort  has  been  made  toward  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  no  consideration   has  been  given  to  a 


variety  of  cxpedientH  which  lirid  no  |dacc  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  th<-  author,  but  which  are  still  a<lvocHted,  niicIi 
H}<  ch'ctricitv,  llagellation,  alternate  application  of  heat  and 
cold,  internal  and  hypodermic  medication,  etc.  They  are 
t<»  be  regarded  as  adjuvants  an<i  should  not  he  einphiycd  at 
the  expenHc  of  valuable  time  until  the  cardinal  indications 
have  been  fuMillcd. 

in  conchisioii.  these  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  Secure  free  admission  of  air  by  extension  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  head. 

■1.    I'rovoke  siiiiultancously  respiration  and  circulation. 

'.\.  Obtain  cerebral  vascular  dilatation  by  inversion  of 
the  body,  nitrite  of  a?nyl,  or  both. 


THE   QUESTION   OF 
GENERAL    MEDK^AL    (JULTIIRE 

IN    AN    EXPANDINC;   SCIENCE 
AND   A   CONTKACTINC;   PERSONAL   FIELD. 

\\\  .JAMKS    II.   HELL,  M.  P., 

LATELY  DEMON^'TRA'r()U  OF   ANATOMY    IN   THE  .lEPFERSON    MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ; 

MEMBKIi   OK   THE    OPHTH ALMOI.OOICAI.   UTAFF  OP 

THE   OUT-PATIENT    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   .lEFFEIlSON   HOBPITAL  ; 

OPHTHALMIC   HURCiEON   TO   THE   SOUTHWESTERN   HOSPITAL   AND   DISPENSARY, 

ETC..   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  growth  and  constitution  of  scientific  medicine  are  in 
a  large  measure  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  last 
half  century,  a  period  embraced  in  the  professional  experi- 
ence of  men  who  are  still  in  active  practice.  This  creation, 
so  vast  that  Fantasy  herself  can  hardly  grasp  it,  and  with  its 
ultimate  workings  and  triumphs  still  hidden  behind  the  im- 
penetrable veil  of  future  and  perhaps  distant  accomplish- 
ment, creates  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  observer  a  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm  not  unlike  that  which  moved  the  soul  of 
Byron  to  poetic  raptures  when  he  stood  on  Blue  Friuli's 
mountain  and  gazed  upon  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
far-reaching,  illimitable  landscape.  Old  ideas  and  forms 
and  habits  of  so-called  scientific  life  and  thought,  the  half- 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  time  when  superstitious  observance 
and  traditionary  medicine  struggled  for  supremacy,  pecul- 
iarities of  circumstance  and  environment,  and  the  ends  and 
aims  of  a  purely  selfish  ambition,  have  no  continuing  city 
or  abiding  place  under  the  pervading  and  catholic  influences 
of  recent,  progressive  medicine. 

The  true  type  and  essence  of  this  newly  awakened 
science  are,  we  may  be  sure,  something  more  and  better 
than  material  forces  with  utilitarian  tendencies.  Perfected 
strength  of  body  means  perfected  strength  of  mind,  means 
perfected  moral  energy  and  power ;  a  trinity  of  inseparable 
and  dependent  forces  which  are  to  attain  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  would  call  a  "  maximum  of  desirability "  in  the 
higher  civilization  which  science  is  to  evolve  in  the  long 
course  of  time.  We  have  therefore  to  consider,  in  recent 
medicine,  the  combined  activities,  influences,  and  potential 
powers  of  an  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  a  physical, 
agent,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  subject  thus  closely  allied 
to  all  human  interests,  so  diversely  operative  and  inspiring, 
must  attract  the  attention  of  educated  scientists  and  lead, 
under  their  guidance,  to  new  subjects  for  study  and  in- 
vestigation— subjects  which  require,  in  their  conversion  to 
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applied  knowledge,  the  eager  and  irresistible  forces  of  a 
trained  intelligence. 

The  present  growth  and  character  of  medicine  are  the 
outgrowth  of  work  thus  intelligently  and  progressively  car- 
ried on.  Its  bulk  has  outgrown  the  possible  compass  of  a 
single  treatise.  The  most  brilliantly  endowed  and  acquisi- 
tive mind  can  not  follow  it.  Hence  its  timely  and  inevi- 
table divisions  into  distinct  and  separate  fields  of  study  and 
practice.  And  the  student,  no  longer  aiming  at  individual 
sovereignty  and  power  in  the  great  universality  of  medi- 
cine, is  forced  to  labor  in  a  restricted  and  restricting  prov- 
ince. In  other  words,  he  is  no  longer  an  eccentric  luminary 
gyrating  through  the  visible  heavens,  but  a  steady  and 
polar  light,  nearly  or  remotely  placed,  in  the  great  geome- 
try of  his  science  with  its  countless  stars  and  rolling  sys- 
tems. The  best  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  available  limits 
of  his  time  are  given,  and  not  always  adequately  given,  to 
the  constantly  augmenting  work  and  literature  of  his  own 
special  orbit.  It  can  not  be  said  that  this  arrangement  of 
work  is  an  affliction  to  science,  for  science  has  at  no  time 
in  human  history  flourished  as  it  now  flourishes,  or  origi- 
nated more  sublime  or  useful  discoveries  than  those  re- 
corded under  the  present  divisions  and  restrictions  of  labor. 
The  student,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer.  Liv- 
ing and  working  in  a  particular  borderland  of  medicine,  he 
is  enabled  to  combine  in  natural  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment, observations,  phenomena,  laws,  and  deductions  which 
to  the  general  observer  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion and  obscurity.  He  is  also  enabled  to  penetrate  the 
unexplored  regions  of  science,  and  thus  "  blazes  "  the  way, 
as  it  were,  to  future  discoveries  which  shall  profitably  en- 
large its  domain. 

But  as  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  single  province  of 
medicine  becomes  profound' and  important,  his  knowledge 
of  its  other  and  many  provinces  becomes  proportionately 
vague,  fragmentary,  and,  to  others  than  himself,  inconse- 
quential. It  must  be  very  apparent,  however,  that  his  igno- 
rance of  what  is  going  on  in  the  already  explored  circum- 
jacent territory  is  productive  of  several  great  inconven- 
iences. Indeed,  general  knowledge  of  the  current  progress 
in  correlative  branches  is  to  the  specialist  in  medicine  what 
the  compass  is  to  the  mariner  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  in  the  solitude  of  the  sea.  And  here  a  material  and 
very  interesting  question  arises — namely.  How  is  the  student 
to  acquire,  in  a  growing  science  and  a  narrowing  personal 
field,  a  knowledge  of  correlative  branches  which  shall  suita- 
bly enlarge  his  scientific  environment  I  Such  knowledge  is 
certainly  not  to  be  gained  from  text-books.  It  must  be 
plain  to  the  most  casual  observation  that  no  one  has  time  to 
read  and  mentally  assimilate,  except  in  his  own  particular 
department  of  medicine,  knowledge  in  this  form.  It  must 
be  presented  directly,  briefly,  and  in  its  naked  elements. 
This  statement  does  not  open,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  text-books  in  other  directions,  for  the  growth  and 
perpetuity  of  the  medical  sciences  are  dependent  on  the  pub- 
lication in  book-form  of  particular  knowledge  or  experience. 
But,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  individual's  knowledge  alive 
in  all  departments  of  medicine,  exhaustive  treatises  are,  I 
repeat,  practically  prohibitive.     And  this  prohibition  is  un- 


mistakably and  practically  ass(Mted  and  demonsti'ated  by 
the  increasing  number  and  circulation  of  journals  of  general 
medicine. 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  true  higher 
province  of  general  medical  journalism,  thus  inferentially 
established  and  defined,  is  to  recreate,  epitomize,  and  carry 
on,  in  a  continuous  chain  of  scientific  data  suited  to  indi- 
vidual needs  in  special  fields,  the  whole  department  of  the 
medical  sciences  i  Knowledge,  thus  arranged  and  abbrevi- 
ated, is,  however,  nowhere  that  I  know  of,  so  fully  or  dis- 
tinctly exhibited  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  saying,  sub- 
stantially, that  the  recent  great  changes  in  the  genius  and 
method  of  medicine  have  not  been  followed  by  correspond- 
ing great  changes  in  the  genius  and  method  of  general 
medical  journalism.  Of  course,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  this  connection,  that  these  changes,  in  their  number, 
rapidity,  magnitude,  and  importance,  could  not  very  well  be 
adapted  to  an  immediate  and  well-digested  plan  of  record, 
which  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  longer  results 
of  time  and  experience.  Medical  journalism  must  always 
labor  under  this  embarrassment. 

Another  reason  why  medical  journalism  is  not  quite 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  is 
that  we  are,  in  our  desire  to  know  more  than  it  has  been 
permitted  us  to  receive,  more  concerned  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  than  Ave  are  in  its  defense.  There  is,  in  par- 
ticular, between  the  profession  of  medicine  on  the  one  side 
and  the  profession  of  medical  journalism  on  the  other,  a 
mutual  dependence  and  a  mutual  responsibility  which  have 
not  been  generally  recognized  in  practice  ;  and  the  two 
forces  display,  in  the  absence  of  such  recognition  in  practice, 
a  warring  intelligence  and  a  warring  purpose. 

We  find  ignorant  and  designing  writers  fathering,  in 
our  best  journals,  knowledge  or  experience  that  is  already 
assimilated,  or  otherwise  valueless,  without  knowing  or 
caring  that  they  are  trading  on  the  limitations  of  memory. 
Articles  refused  by  journals  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
original  matter  on  the  subjects  offered,  experience  no  diflB- 
culty  in  finding  their  way  into  the  columns  of  reputable  and 
influential  journals.  The  prominence  of  authority  in  this 
way  given  to  ignorant  and  selfish  effort  is  always  hurtful, 
cripples  the  great  usefulness  of  medical  journalism,  and 
mystifies  the  general  intelligence.  It  is  folly  to  assume  that 
the  influence  of  such  writings  is  ephemeral  and  harmless, 
for  who  does  not  know  that  they  sometimes  deceive,  among 
the  multitude  of  credulous  and  dependent  readers,  the  keen- 
est, most  profound,  and  generally  well-informed  minds  in 
professional  life  I  And  yet  evidences  of  cul])ability  in  the 
directions  indicated  have  ceased  to  excite  comment,  or  even 
to  arrest  attention,  except  at  rare  intervals  and  under  the 
most  aggravating  circumstances. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  pretend  to  hold  editorial 
management  responsible  for  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  deleterious  matter  in  medical  journalism.  The  first  duty 
of  an  editor  is  to  secure  a  just  text,  and  to  exercise  in  his 
selection  of  material  offered  by  members  of  the  profession 
his  best  judgment  as  to  its  relevancy  and  value.  He  can 
not  undertake,  however,  to  guarantee  the  originality  or  value 
of  the  matter  published,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  suspect  cor- 
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niption  ill  every  contributor.  On  tlio  contrMry,  it  Ih  enii- 
iiciilly  [>i-<i|)(>r  tluit  lu>  mIiouM  iissiiiiic  lli.it  iii:iniis(-ri|it  prc- 
scnlrd  for  puliliratioii  l>y  iikmi  (>n;>'ii^(')|  in  the  scrioiiN  and 
exact in^r  pursuits  of  a  sciciic*'  Iii<«'  iiicdiciiu-  is  in  some  wav 
jxTt  iiicnt,  mikI  tiiat  it  is  wriltcii  for  the  saki'  of  science,  not 
for  llie  jMirpose  of  furtlierin<^  sellisli  <'n(ls  nor  for  the  ;frati 
tieation  of  a  puerile  vanity.  The  candid  judi^nient  will  re 
fuse,  therefore,  to  hold  editorial  work  and  intluence,  wliicli 
must  l)e  exerted  in  lines  of  j^oneral  <d)edience  to  the  profes- 
sional demand,  r«'sponsil)lo  for  ii^iioranee  or  misjndLrment 
displayed  in  relation  to  subjects  on  wliicli  the  writir  pro- 
fesses to  have  full  knowledLTe. 

W  ('  may  be  sure  that  matter  will  demand  and  receive  in- 
sertion in  the  riyht  form  and  place  when  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  the  profession  of  medical  journalism  are  ani- 
mated by  a  common  intelliiicnce  and  a  connnon  resolution. 
When  that  time  comes — and  it  is  cominti^ — our  journals  of 
i^eneral  medicine  will  he  reliable  records  of  current  pro<>ress 
in  all  departments  of  the  medical  sciences,  so  arranged  as 
to  render  it  comparatively  easy  of  access  and  assimilation. 
That  is  to  say,  individual  needs  in  the  i^eneral  field  of  medi- 
cine will  be  universally  recojjnized,  and  met  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  meet  them. 

It  mijiflit  be  well  to  add  here,  in  leavino-  the  subject  for 
the  further  and  more  profitable  consideration  of  better-in- 
formed minds,  that  the  writer  does  not  contend  that  tbe 
great  })roblem  of  general  medical  culture  will  be  solved  by 
periodical  literature,  bowever  perfect  it  may  be,  or  tbat  a 
periodical  record  of  tbe  most  favorable  character  offers  the 
specialist  the  means  of  a  learned  ease  and  grace  in  the  whole 
department  of  medicine ;  but  such  a  record  would,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  place  him,  in  a//  its  departments,  -Ahow^  the 
lamentably  low  plane  and  confusion  of  absolute  ignorance. 

1637  Arch  Strekt. 


NEURALGIA  FOLLOWING   FRACTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED   BY   OPERATION.* 

By   REGINALD   H.   SAYRE,  M.  D. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  Dr.  C.  S.  Allen  brought  a  young  man 
to  consult  me  on  account  of  an  obstinate  neuralgia  of  the  right 
thigh.  The  patient  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  attack  of  sinall-pox  when  ten  months  old,  had 
had  good  health.  When  five  years  old  he  fell,  fracturing  the 
right  femur  in  its  upper  third.  He  recovered  from  this  accident 
with  good  straight  union  and  but  little  shortening.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  fell  and  refractured  tlie  right  femur  at  a  point 
a  little  higher  than  the  former  injury,  and  also  dislocated  the 
hip  joint.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  and  the  fracture  united 
with  little  shortening  and  no  deformity.  When  thirteen  years 
old  he  fractured  the  right  lemur  for  the  third  time,  and  this  time 
the  bones  united  at  an  angle,  causing  a  very  marked  curving  of 
the  thigh  outward  and  forward,  and  giving  rise  to  between  two 
and  three  inches  of  shortening.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  acci- 
dent he  had  had  constant  pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  which  be- 
came very  much  increased  on  motion,  as  in  walking.  The  pain 
ran  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  was 

most  intense  at  the  point  of  greatest  deformity,  which  was  just 

< 

*  Read  before  the  Fifth  District  Branch  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Association,  May  "26,  1891. 


in  tlie  lino  of  the  external  eiitnnuouH  nerve.  The  pain  uImu  wuh 
rniieli  inereaxed  hy  my  nianipulation  ot  the  thi(;h  in  my  endenv- 
orn  to  lueiite  the  eailHO  of  the  Irouhh'.  Of  lute  the  pain  had  in- 
creaHed  so  much  that  the  patient  had  begun  the  iiHe  of  mor|)liinc 
to  Mfcure  relief. 

On  manipulation  ol  llie  thi^di  I  could  fee!  what  Hceined  to  be 
a  ridgti  of  bone  (»ver  which  a  eord-like  proeewH  eoidd  be  Hiipped 
like  a  violin  string,  ami  it  Heemed  probable  that  Home  (iherH  of 
the  exlfrnal  cuianeoiiw  nerveorHome  of  its  braneheH  were  either 
pressed  on  by  the  callus  (»r  caught  between  the  endn of  the  boneH. 
Thinking,  however,  that  the  jar  caused  by  walking  with  a  Hhort 
leg  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  pain,  I  advised  the  pa- 
tient to  try  the  ellect  of  a  high  shoe  on  the  short  leg  and  to  blis- 
ter the  site  of  |iain  thoroughly,  an<l  later  on  use  strong  galvanic 
currents  down  the  course  of  the  |)ainful  nerve,  promising  that 
I  would  operate  on  him  if  these  means  failed  to  afford  relief. 

In  April,  1888,  he  returned  again,  saying  that  his  pain  had 
grown  steadily  worse  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  that  he  had  been 
using  morphine  steadily.  He  was  very  much  run  down,  his  nerv- 
ous system  thoroughly  demoralized,  and  I  refused  to  operate  on 
him  until  he  had  cut  off  bis  opium  and  rallied  his  shattered 
nerves. 

On  .June  10,  1888,  he  was  sufficiently  imi)roved  to  enable  me 
to  operate,  which  I  did,  assisted  by  my  father,  my  brother.  Dr. 
Allen,  and  Dr.  ('arlisle.  All  examined  the  case  and  all  thought 
there  was  a  large  exostosis  pressing  on  the  nerve.  Under  anti- 
septic precautions  1  cutdown  on  the  most  j)rominent  part  of  the 
curved  femur,  and  found  to  my  sur|)rise  that  yart  of  the  vastus 
externus  nuisde  was  so  twisted  on  itself  as  to  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur.  I  cut  down  to  the  bone  and  was 
surprised  to  find  no  exosto.sis  with  the  exception  of  a  most  mi-  j 

nute  point  which  could  hardly  be  considered  abnormal,  but  which  I 

I  nevertheless  removed.  I  then  passed  my  finger  completely 
around  the  femur,  stripping  up  the  muscles  for  an  extent  of  two 
or  more  inches,  hoping  to  find  some  sharp  projection  to  account 
for  the  pain  ;  but,  failing  to  find  anything,  sewed  up  the  wound 
with  a  rubber  drainage-tube  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound, 
having  many  misgivings  as  to  the  benefit  I  had  done  the  patient. 
On  tlie  second  day  I  removed  the  drainage-tube,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth removed  all  the  dressings,  the  wound  being  healed,  and 
the  patient  liaving  had  no  rise  of  temperature. 

At  first  he  complained  of  some  soreness  in  the  leg,  but  the 
old  pain,  on  movement  of  any  kind,  disappeared  from  the  time 
of  the  operation.  When  the  soreness  from  the  operation  had 
ceased,  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  patient  said  that  he  felt  well, 
and,  on  being  allowed  to  walk  about,  had  none  of  his  old  stiff- 
ness and  neuralgia.  He  left  for  home  a  month  after  the  opera- 
tion and  T  have  not  seen  him  since,  but  received  a  letter  from 
him  dated  January  29,  1891,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  after  his 
health,  in  which  he  says:  "The  result  so  far  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. I  have  had  no  pain,  and  now  I  am  able  to  walk  and 
go  all  over  without  any  trouble." 

This  case  seemed  to  me  to  present  points  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  recorded  :  1 .  Tlie  apparent  relation  of  small- 
pox in  infantile  life  to  the  subsequent  fragility  of  the  right  ' 
femur,  which  was  broken  in  very  nearly  the  same  place  on 
three  separate  occasions,  each  four  years  from  the  other  and 
caused  by  slight  violence.  2.  The  persistent  neuralgia  fol- 
lowing the  last  fracture,  and  persisting  for  six  years  up  to 
the  time  of  operation  in  spite  of  various  measures  that  had 
been  tried,  both  by  myself  and  by  others,  for  its  relief,  and 
which  finally  became  so. intense  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opium 
habit.  3.  The  abspnce  of  an  exostosis  at  the  time  of  oper- 
ation sufficient  to  have  given  rise  to  the  symptoms,  and  the 
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fact  that  relief  was  afforded  by  the  operation.  4.  The 
simulation  of  an  exostosis  by  what  I  presume  was  a  tense 
fiber  of  the  fascia  lata  which  had  become  so  bound  down  as 
to  press  on  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and,  by  girdling  them, 
caused  the  pain. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  how  to  account  for  the  re- 
lief of  pain.  I  do  not  think  the  point  of  bone  I  removed 
was  large  enough  to  have  made  the  trouble,  and  I  did  not 
think  when  I  passed  my  finger  around  the  femur  that  I  tore 
loose  any  nerve  fibers  from  the  cicatrix.  I  suppose  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  tlie  relief  of  tension  given  by 
splitting  up  the  fascia  lata,  \\;hich  certainly  bound  the  mus- 
cles very  tightly,  and  I  think  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  operation — nearly  three  years — is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  cure  will  be  permanent,  especially 
as  the  patient  was  addicted  to  the  opium  habit,  and  these 
patients  are  proverbially  hard  to  cure  of  neuralgia,  as  the 
latter  offers  so  good  an  excuse  for  resumption  of  their  old 
habits. 


TWO   CASES   OF   EXTRA-UTERINE   PREGXAN'CY. 

Bt  WILLIAM   D.  IIAMILTOX.  M.  D.,  and 

CHARLES  S.  HAMILTON,   M.  D., 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

Case  I.  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy ;  Aidominal  Section  in 
the  Twelfth  Month;  Reinotal  of  a  Dead  Fcetus ;  Recovery. — 
Mrs.  F.,  seen  with  Dr.  I.  N.  Beach,  of  West  .Jefferson,  Madisoa 
County,  Ohio.  She  was  forty-four  years  of  age ;  had  bet-u 
married  twenty-five  years;  had  had  two  miscarriages  and  six 
children,  the  last  in  August,  1884.  Her  health  was  perfect 
in  November,  1880.  Amenorrhoea  existed  from  January  to 
August,  inclusive,  in  1890.  She  had  morning  sickness  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks.  For  a  fortnight  or  more  in  July  she 
had  a  free  discbarge  of  water  from  the  vagina.  Her  breasts 
filled  with  mUk  in  the  latter  months,  and  dried  in  Septem- 
ber. She  frequently  had  pain  in  the  left  groin,  somefimes 
aching,  at  other  times  darting  across  the  abdomen,  and  very  se- 
vere. Especially  was  this  true  during  one  week  in  August. 
The  foetal  movements,  which  had  been  well  marked,  suddenly 
ceased  after  the  pain  subsided.  Then  followed  a  free  bloody 
•discharge  for  forty  days.  Slight  hectic  was  i)resent  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  patient  was  slender,  swarthy,  and  cachectic.  The  tumor, 
which  had  appeared  within  tiie  previous  few  months,  was  not 
symmetrical.  It  was  generally  fluctuant  or  semi-solid.  The 
cer\ix  was  slightly  enlarged  and  fixed  high  behind  the  symphy- 
sis. The  03  was  moderately  open.  The  expanded  cxdde-mc 
apparently  contained  fluid. 

Diagnofsis. — Multilocular  cyst('0  or  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Operation.^  Sotember  11,  1890  (in  the  presence  of  a  hundred 
students  and  physicians). — An  incision,  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  exposed  a  tumor  which,  when  perforated,  yielded  a  small 
amount  of  serum.  A  finger  introduced  through  the  opening  in 
the  sac  felt  a  leg,  upon  which  traction  was  used  in  extracting  a 
macerated  foetus  weighing  nine  pounds  and  a  half.  The  child 
had  hydrocephalus  and  spina  bifida.  The  placenta,  slightly  to 
the  left  of  the  incision,  was  not  disturbed.  The  cord  was  tied 
and  cut,  and  the  stump  of  it  was  left  protruding.  Haemorrhage 
was  slight.  The  sac  varied  in  thickness  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Very  little  fluid  escaped  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Silk-worm  gut  was  used  for  parietal  closure  at 
the  upper  end,   and  silk  stitches  for  uniting  the    sac   to   the 


lower  two  thirds  of  the  external  incision.  Free  washing  of  both 
general  and  special  cavities  was  employed.  Drainage-tubes 
were  inserted  at  the  lower  angle  and  near  the  cord.  Little  or 
no  shock  followed. 

The  after-treatment  consisted  of  rectal  feeding  with  pep- 
tonized beef  extract,  white  of  Q^g,  and  wine  for  three  days. 
The  sac  was  washed  out  every  four  hours,  alternately  with 
boric-acid  and  iodine  water.  The  bowels  acted  in  response  to 
salts  on  the  third  day.  Placental  dMris  came  away  with  every 
washing.  No  abdominal  distention  was  present,  except  that 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  placenta. 

Deeemher  ht. — The  wound  was  discharging  slightly  and  was 
smaller. 

4th  (twenty-third  day  after  operation).— The  patient  was 
presented  before  the  Central  Ohio  Medical  Society. 

7th.— She  left  the  hospital,  well. 

Comments. — Why  this  obscurity  in  diagnosis  ? 

1.  A  large  macerated  hydrocephalus  may  feel,  through 
the  cul-de-sac,  like  any  other  collection  of  fluid,  so  that  the 
head  may  be  difficult  to  recognize  as  such. 

2.  The  woman  thought  she  was  pregnant.  A  patient 
who  has  borne  children  can  give  more  reliable  information 
about  changes  in  her  breasts  and  the  kick  of  a  foetus  than 
one  who  has  had  no  such  experience. 

3.  Spurious  labor  with  the  death  of  the  foetus  explains 
the  final  cessation  of  pain  in  August. 

4.  This  case  probably  belongs  to  the  intraligamentous 
type  of  tubal  pregnancy. 

Case  II.  Tuial  Pregnancy  ;  Rupture;  Patient  in  Collapse 
Twenty-four  Hours  afterward;  Abdominal  Section  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Hamilton ;  Recovery. — Mrs.  J.  J.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  admitted  to  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  at  3  p.  m.,  February 
7,  1891.  She  was  first  seen  by  the  writer  at  her  home  at  2 
p.  M.  on  the  same  day.  She  was  thirty  years  old ;  had  been 
married  ten  years,  and  had  conceived  four  times  prior  to  this 
illness.  The  last  and  only  birth  at  term  was  in  188.5.  She  had 
had  leucorrhoea  for  seven  years,  with  considerable  abdominal 
tenderness  at  times.  The  breasts  had  been  somewhat  enlarged 
and  tender  for  the  last  few  weeks.  She  had  had  some  nausea 
and  frequent  vomiting.  On  December  20,  1890,  shreds  were  dis- 
charged from  the  vagina,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  a  gush 
of  blood,  with  pain  in  the  back. 

On  February  5th  (her  menstruation  being  absent)  there  was 
an  intermittent,  pink,  watery,  vaginal  discharge  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  was  pale,  anxious,  and  pinched,  and  had  cold 
extremities.  The  pulse  was  136  and  thready.  Her  lips  were 
blanched  and  her  face  and  ears  were  cold.  She  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  left  hip  and  left  breast,  which  had  begun  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening,  February  6th. 

It  was  sharp,  continuous,  severe,  so  that,  as  she  stated,  she 
"could  not  straighten  out."  The  lower  abdomen  was  promi- 
nent, tender,  and  dull  on  percussion.  The  os  was  slightly 
patulous,  the  cervix  was  fixed  and  normal  in  position.  The 
fundus  was  not  discernible,  and  "Douglas's pouch  "  was  tender. 

Diagnosis. — Ruptured  tubal  gestation  sac. 

Abdominal  section  was  done  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Hamilton,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  N.  R.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Ed- 
win F.  Wilson.  Although  the  patient  was  filthy,  we  thought  it 
unsafe  to  do  more  by  way  of  preparation  than  to  wash  the  ab- 
dominal walls  and  vagina  before  etherization.  Her  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  tlie  pui-^e  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable. 
Her  deadly  pallor  and  her  bloodless  abdominal  walls  reminded 
us  of  an  autopsy.     The  amount  of  tarry  blood  and  clots  washed 
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[N.   V.  Mki>.  Jui'it., 


out  WHS  ostliimtnil  lit  oiii- ^allnii.  Tlio  tliiijjixisiH  was  jintiiiptly 
cdiiliniK'il,  and  tin-  rii|>turo<l  tiiln-,  as  larjfi'  an  a  lu-ii's  v\i\i,  was 
tii'tl  niid  flit.  I'lii-  piilso  iiiiprovt'il  hikUt  llio  liot-walor  wasliinj^. 
A  tlrain  ami  stitclios  titiisluMi  tlio  |irii('i<(liiri'.  She  liati  no  alxloini- 
nal  H,viii|itoitis  of  iinportHiuH*.  Slio  was  diHrluir^HMl  March  l:itli. 
Ilor  coiivali'xi'onfo  was  rotardod  l>.v  a  Ixini  on  tlic  loot  iVoni  tlic 
a|>|)lication  of  a  liot  Itottio  during  ana'stliesia. 

'riif  writer  li.is  |iiililislic(l  four  cases  of  extra-uterine 
I)ret,'nancv  in  the  Xtu<  York  Mvdical  Joitnuil.  In  the 
three  cases  in  wliich  aluloininal  section  was  |>eni>ittetl  the 
patients  recovered.  The  live  women  operated  upon  are  all 
alive  and  well  to-dav. 


(JAI.I.    r.l.AhDKK    CONTAlNINir     KOKTV    STONES. 

ini'Tl  UK;   DEATH. 

By  GEOKGE   W.  WAGONER,   M.  I).. 

JOHNSTOWN.   PA. 

TiiK  followiny-  case  is  of  more  than  passini;  interest  be- 
cause of  the  obscure  symptoms  preceding;  death  and  of  the 
remarkable  conditions  found  at  tlie  autopsy  : 

Mrs.  F.,  af,'ed  about  sixty-six  years,  was  a  tall,  well-pre- 
served, vigorous,  and  active  woman.  She  was  the  mother  ot 
ten  children,  and  as  the  wife  ot"  a  minister  her  life-work  was  ex- 
acting and  laborious.  She  was  at  all  times  equal  to  her  duties, 
except  for  an  occasional  attack  of  what  she  termed  sick  head- 
ache. During  the  last  few  years  these  attacks  had  become 
more  freciuent  and  were  always  accorii])anied  by  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  violent  abdominal  pain.  She  nearly  always  relied  upon 
her  home  remedies  for  the  relief  of  her  sutfcring.  She  would 
endure  a  very  great  amount  of  torture  before  consenting  to  have 
a  physician.  On  the  4th  of  July  she  had  a  somewhat  severe 
attack,  which  yielded  after  several  days  to  ordinary  remedies. 
On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  July,  she  spent  most  of  the  forenoon 
working  in  her  flower  garden,  and  by  noon  was  very  liungry 
and  tired.  She  ate  a  hearty  dinner  of  corn-bread  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables — more,  indeed,  than  was  usual  for  her.  During 
the  afternoon  she  felt  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack, 
which  by  evening  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most  severe 
she  ever  had.  She  vomited  persistently,  was  purged,  and  had 
severe  colicky  pains.  Notwitiistanding  the  violence  of  the  at- 
tack, she  endeavored  to  secure  relief  from  her  domestic  remedies 
until  10  p.  M.  of  the  17th.  when  I  was  sunmioned  to  see  her.  I 
found  her  in  such  agony  that  she  could  not  remain  in  one  posi- 
tion longer  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  She  tossed  over  the  bed, 
assuming  all  kinds  of  postures,  walked  about  the  room,  sat,  lay, 
and  rolled  on  the  floor  in  her  hopeless  efforts  to  find  relief.  The 
straining  to  vomit  was  distressing  to  witness.  Everything  she 
took  into  her  stcmiach  was  at  once  rejected,  and  the  retching 
would  continue  until  nothing  but  frothy  mucus  was  returned. 
The  matter  vomited  did  not  contain  bile,  but  was  a  clear, 
frothy,  ropy  mucus,  which  clung  to  the  pharynx  and  excited  a 
spasmodic  cough  for  its  removal.  The  action  of  the  heart  was 
slow  and  somewhat  weak ;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  pale,  cold, 
and  clammy;  the  mind  was  clear,  and  her  only  desire  was  for  relief 
from  the  deathly  sickness  at  the  stomach.  This  latter  .-iymptom, 
to  her  mind,  overshadowed  all  the  others,  and  caused  her  the 
most  acute  anguish.  The  abdomen  was  not  distended,  and  there 
was  no  point  at  which  nnusual  tenderness  could  be  detected. 
The  first  indication  was  to  relieve  the  horrible  distress,  and  to 
this  end  a  hypodermic  injection  containing  half  a  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  morphine  and  a  seventy-fifth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  was 
administered,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  a  hot-water  bag  ap-  ' 


plied  to  the  stomach,  ami  all  the  ordimiry  meuurt  were  used  to 
make  her  comlorlidile.  After  half  an  hour  she  was  still  restless, 
and  the  hypodermic  injection  was  repeated  with  half  the  iiuanti- 
ties  of  the  drugs.  Tiiis  relieved  the  tlislress  somewhat,  an<l  in 
half  an  hour  she  sank  into  a  sleep,  from  wliicli  she  was  aroused 
(juite  lre(piently  l)y  the  effortH  at  vomitinf;.  It  was  observed  that 
this  (pnintity  of  morpliine,  while  it  did  not  completely  subdue 
the  distress,  yet  anVcted  the  breathing  in  a  very  annoying  man- 
nor.  When  the  patient  would  sink  into  a  doze  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  breathing  Ixcame  shallow,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
would  sto|i  entirely  for  half  a  iinnute  and  then  she  would  start 
up  and  almost  spring  from  the  bed,  gasping  for  breath.  Jiespi- 
ration  would  then  be  very  deep  and  hurried  for  a  ^uw  minutes, 
during  which  she  wr)uld  strain  to  vomit;  then  the  dozing  would 
come  on  only  to  be  followed  l>y  the  sui)|)ression  of  breathing. 
This  vicious  circle  of  symptoms  was  continued  during  the  night 
and  until  the  following  morning,  by  which  time  the  eflects  of 
the  morphine  had  worn  off  and  the  respiration  became  somo- 
what  more  regular.  But  then  the  dreadful  nausea  returned, 
and  the  restlessness  in  all  its  original  fury.  A  solution  contain- 
ing an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  cocaine  to  the  teaspoonful  was  or- 
dered to  be  given  every  half-hour,  in  the  hope  that  it  woidd 
have  a  sedative  action  upon  the  .stomach  ;  but,  after  three  grains 
of  the  cocaine  had  been  given  without  producing  any  effect,  it 
was  discontinued  and  one  containing  eight  grains  each  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  oxalate  of  cerium  to  the  teaspoonful  was 
substituted.  The  latter  mixture  was  given  every  hour,  and  in 
four  hours  the  efforts  at  vonnting  were  stopped,  although  the 
intense  and  |)rostrating  sickness  of  the  stomach  was  still  present. 
The  mixture  was  then  given  every  two  hours. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the 
same  as  on  the  preceding  day,  except  that  the  efforts  at  vomit- 
ing were  somewhat  controlled  by  night.  The  bowels  had  moved, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  stool  was  disposed  of  before  it  could  be 
examined.  Urine  was  passed  normally,  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tiva were  of  normal  color,  the  bowels  were  not  distended  or 
painful  upon  pressure,  the  temperature  was  slightly  below 
normal,  and  the  pulse  was  slow,  weak,  and  thready.  The 
patient's  mind  was  clear,  but  depressed  by  a  feeling  of  im-  ' 
pending  death.  The  question  of  diagnosis  was  a  somewhat 
puzzling  one.  True,  the  pas.sage  of  a  gall-stone  at  once  sug- 
gested itself,  but  the  symjjtoms  of  this  disease  are  so  varied 
and  indefinite  that  Trousseau  well  declares  that  "  the  only 
really  sure  element  of  diagno.sis  which  we  possess  is  the  pres- 
ence of  biliary  concretions  in  the  stools."  The  same  symptoms 
that  were  developed  in  this  case  might  also  be  caused  by  an 
obstruction  in  the  small  intestine  near  the  stomach,  by  a  twist 
or  displacement  of  the  small  intestine,  by  an  internal  hernia,  by 
bands  of  adhesion  from  lymph — in  fact,  from  a  variety  of  causes 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  all  so  closely  allied  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  be  satisfied  with  a  guess  in  differentiating  between 
them.  However,  the  treatment  in  all  of  them  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  alike  unsatisfactory.  The  predominating  feature  of 
this  case  was  the  profound  and  continuous  prostration  of  the  ^ 
vital  forces  without  a  single  characteristic  symptom  of  biliary 
concretion.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  case  were  made  known 
to  the  friends  in  all  their  bearings,  and  the  possibdity  of  the 
cause  being  the  passage  of  gall-stones  or  a  twist  in  the  small 
intestine  due  to  the  violent  efforts  at  vomiting  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  sickness,  was  advanced  as  the  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation. 

Morphine  was  given  in  half-grain  doses,  hypodermically,  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  never  shorter  than  eight  hours,  from  the 
18th  to  the  21st,  but  after  each  dose  the  breathing  became 
irregular.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  a  rectal  injection  of  hot 
water  was  administered,  bringing  away  two  small  stools,  which 
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were  of  normal  color.  At  noon  the  patient  sank  into  a  col- 
lapse which  threatened  speedy  death.  She  became  pulseless, 
cold,  livid,  and  unconscious.  She  had  shallow  breathiiiir,  jrlassy 
eyes,  and  pinched  features.  But  with  stimulating  frictions  and 
external  heat  she  revived.  On  this  day  a  sliglit  icteroid  condi- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  was  first  noticed,  but  it  did  not  increase 
or  spread  to  the  skin  during  her  remaining  days  of  life.  It  was 
observed  that  after  the  collapse  of  this  day  the  breathing  never 
regained  its  regularity  even  when  the  morphine  was  not  admin- 
istered. On  the  21st,  the  urine  not  having  been  passed  for 
thirty-six  hours,  it  was  drawn  oif.  Only  four  ounces  of  coffee- 
colored  urine  was  obtained. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lowman  and  Dr.  A.  N.  "Wakefield  were  called  in 
consultation.  After  carefully  going  over  the  history  of  the  case 
and  examining  the  patient,  they  agreed  as  to  the  indefinite  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms,  the  probability  of  the  passage  of  gall- 
stones, and  the  certainty  of  a  fatal  issue  of  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion of  an  exploratory  incision  was  discussed,  but  it  was  not 
deemed  justifiable  in  view  of  the  extreme  danger  of  administer- 
ing chloroform  or  any  anaesthetic  when  the  respiratory  center 
was  so  profoundly  depressed.  Half-grain  doses  of  codeine  by  the 
mouth  were  substituted  for  the  morphine.  Small  doses  of  calomel 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  were  advised,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a 
bilious  stool,  and  also  injections  of  water  through  a  rectal  tube 
for  the  same  purpose.  Neither  of  these  means  had  any  effect 
whatever.  The  water  could  not  be  passed  beyond  the  sigmoid 
flexure  by  any  reasonable  force.  About  an  hour  after  one  of 
the  injections  there  was  a  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  watery 
fluid  containing  a  little  black,  tarry  mucus,  having  a  cadaveric 
odor.  On  the  22d  the  patient  was  unconscious  and  very  rest- 
less. About  noon  of  the  23d  she  became  quiet,  the  coma  deep- 
ened, and  at  3.30  p.  m.  she  died. 

At  no  time  during  her  illness  were  the  bowels  distended  or 
painful  upon  palpation ;  there  was  no  marked  abdominal  tumor, 
but  only  an  indefinite  sense  of  resistance  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  upon  deep  pressure ;  there  was  no  jaundice,  except  as 
noted  of  the  eyes ;  there  were  no  intervals  in  which  she  was 
free  from  the  overpowering  sickness  of  the  stomach;  this  latter 
symptom  prevented  the  successful  administration  of  any  nour- 
ishment, and  there  was  not  an  hour  during  which  the  case  took 
on  a  hopeful  aspect. 

The  friends  readily  consented  to  an  autopsy,  wiiich  was 
made  two  hours  after  death,  when  the  following  conditions 
were  found  : 

Upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  clear  bile.  About  a  pint  of  the  fluid  was 
sponged  out.  It  was  of  a  deep  yellow  color  and  somewhat 
viscid.  The  adipose  tissue  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  all  the 
structures  within  the  cavity  were  stained  a  deep  lemon-color. 
Tiie  peritonseura  was  not  adherent  to  the  bowels,  nor  were  the 
latter  adherent  to  each  other.  There  were  large  flakes  of  soft 
lymph  over  about  two  feet  of  the  small  bowel  near  the  caecum. 
The  bowels  were  not  distended  with  gas,  but  were  intensely 
congested  throughout.  About  one  third  of  the  mass  of  intes- 
tines was  of  a  deep  purple  color  and  so  soft  that  they  could  be 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers.  At  two  places  in  the  small 
intestine  it  suddenly  diminished  to  half  the  normal  size,  and 
continued  so  for  eighteen  inches  at  one  point  and  six  inches  at 
the  other,  when  the  normal  size  was  recovered.  The  intestinal 
tract  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  matter,  and  was  free 
from  twists  or  obstructions.  The  gall  bladder  was  elongated  to  six 
inches  in  length,  with  a  circumference  of  six  inches  at  the  largest 
cross-section,  from  which  it  tapered  to  a  blunt  point  at  the  free 
extremity.  With  the  cystic  duct  also  enlarged,  the  orjran  looked 
very  much  like  a  long,  thick  link  of  sausage  attached  to  the 
liver.     At  the  free  end  of  the  bladder  and  close  to  the  liver  a 


small  opening  was  discovered;  the  entire  end  was  almost  black 
in  color  and  very  soft.     About  two  inches  from  the  bladder,  in 
the  common  bile  duct,  was  the  first  of  a  line  of  five  gall  stones 
firmly  impacted.     The  stones  were  each  as  large  as  a  medium- 
sized  grape  and  occupied  ahout  three  inches  of  the  duct.     It  re- 
quired some  little  force  to  dislodge  them  after  the  duct  was 
opened.     The  gall  bladder  contained  about  three  ounces  of  very 
thick,  greenish  pus  and  thirty-five  gall  stones  of  various  sizes, 
none  smaller  than  a  beech-nut  and  the  largest  of  about  the  size 
of  a  grape.     The  stones  were  all  irregularly  cuboidal  in  shape, 
having  smooth,  pearly-wliite  facets,   sharp  angles,   and  rough 
edges.     None  had  been  discharged  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  stomach  contained  a  little  blackish  mucus,  and  its  walls 
were  deeply  congested.     Along  the  greater  curvature  the  rau- 
cous membrane  was  of  a  deep  purple  color.    The  delicate  blood- 
vessels in  the  membrane  lining  the  stomach  were  ruptured. 
They  could  be  easily  traced  by  the  lines  of  extravasated  blood 
which  formed  a  close  and  delicate  network  throughout  its  entire 
extent.     The  color  of  the  liver  was  almost  black,  but  it  was  not 
enlarged.     The  bladder  was  empty.     Out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  family,  the  examination  was  not  continued  after 
discovering  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  history  of  the 
case  and  the  revelations  of  the  autopsy,  that  the  stooping- 
and  straining  work  in  the  flower  garden  on  the  16th  dis- 
lodged a  gall  stone  and  started  it  on  its  journey  through 
the  duct.  This  caused  the  acute  symptoms  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  the  vomiting,  which  was  so  violent  in  character 
that  the  stones  in  the  gall  bladder  soon  became  disarranged. 
The  constant  pressure  and  grinding  of  the  rough  edges  of 
these  stones  into  the  walls  of  the  bladder  soon  caused  in- 
flammation, softening,  and  rupture.  The  rupture  probably 
occurred  on  the  19th,  when  the  patient  passed  into  a  col- 
lapsed condition,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse 
her.  The  early  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  the  subsequent  draining  of  the  bile  secreted,  through 
the  opening  in  the  gall  bladder,  into  the  cavity,  may  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  jaundice,  and  also  for  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  pain  of  bilious  colic,  which  is  due  to 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts. 
The  rupture  must  have  been  a  sudden  one,  as  there  were  no 
inflammatory  adhesions  to  the  gall  bladder.  While  the 
remedies  used  in  this  case  did  not  bring  the  measure  of  re- 
lief which  ought  to  be  hoped  for,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  thev  did  not  hasten  the  inevitably  fatal  result. 


Sulphonal  in  the  Night-sweats  of  Phthisis. — "Dr.  Erede,  of  Genoa, 
calls  attention  to  what  he  calls  '  the  marked  aiitidiaphoietic  action  of 
sulphonal.'  He  says  that  if  given  in  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  it 
almost  invariably  succeeds  in  suppressing  or  greatly  (iiniinisliing  the 
nisht-sweats  of  phthisis.  A  dose  of  half  a  gramme,  given  in  the  form 
of  pastille  or  suspended  in  some  gummy  vehicle,  general  suffices.  The 
largest  amount  given  was  one  gramme ;  this  failed  of  its  effect  only  in  a 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  extremely  advanced.  As  no 
untoward  effects  were  ever  noticed,  even  in  very  dehilitated  patients, 
Erede  thinks  that  with  proper  precautions  the  drug  might  be  pushed 
up  to  2  grammes,  the  usual  hypnotic  dose.  In  many  cases  lie  observed 
that  in  discontinuing  the  sulphonal  after  a  time  the  sweating  did  not 
begin  again  at  once,  but  only  after  some  days,  when  it  was  immediately 
checked  by  repeating  the  medicine.  This  shows  that  the  organism 
does  not  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  prolonged  use  of  the  drug,  as  it 
does,  for  instance,  to  certain  narcotics.  Erede  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  effect  of  sulphonal  in  checking  diaphoresis  is  to  be  explained  by  its 
action  on  the  nervous  system." — British  and  Colonial  Druggist. 
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A   CASK   OF 
SlMMiAIM  r.lC  ('\  STO'I'OMV  KOK  ('ALClUJ.* 

By    I).    W.    llolSlON,    M.  I>., 

TllllY,    N     Y 

*' Siii'H AiMiiiic  cysto  litliotuiiiy,  f<»ii<l<'iiiii(Ml  l>y  Kr.iiuo, 
its  iiivt-ntor,  1111(1  iirifi'd  l)V  Ivoiissct,  who  iicvi-r  |ici-r<>niic(l 
il,  liiim'icd  for  ;i  ciiiliirv  aiitl  ;i  liall,  w  lirii  it  was  sutjjfcstctl 
l)V  .laiiu's  ami  put  into  |traiticc  liy  .loim  I  )o»|irlas ;  |n'r- 
foniii'd  for  a  lime  l>y  ( "iu'scMt'ii.  aii<l  iiioililir<l  by  j-'ivri" 
CoiiU'  niul  otluTs,  aijHiii  almuiloiu-d.  tlicii  ri'vivcd  hy  llic 
Soul>orl)ii'lU's  aiul  hy  Aiiitissat.  was  finally,  on  account  of 
the  iiiortalitv  if  ocrasiom-d,  very  t-xcepfionally  jK'rforiiUMl 
until  tlu'si'  late  years,  when  it  was  roinstatcd  with  iini>rovc- 
niiiits  that  now  rciidiT  it  i-oinpanitivcly  saft-." 

\\  ith  tlii><  |UH'fatorv  si'iitcncf,  ilhistrati\  c  of  tlic  history 
of  suiirapiihir  worU,  from  the  pi-ii  of  tlu'  distinj^uislu'd,  in- 
ifi'iiious,  and  dcxtorous  l)r.  (Jonlcy,  of  Now  ^'ork  city,  I 
shall  road  for  your  consideration  and  criticism  my  report  of 
M  successful  suprapubic  section,  and  shall  present  the  sub- 
ject of  the  operation  for  your  examination  and  insj)ection. 

On  February  15,  1891,  Dr.  Lamb,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  wrote 
nio  to  name  a  day  upon  whicli  I  could  examine  a  patient  under 
his  care,  supposed  to  be  suftering;  from  stone  in  the  bladder.  In 
response  to  Dr.  Lamb,  I  named  February  17th,  and  on  that 
day  met  for  the  first  time,  at  his  bouse  in  Iloosick  Falls,  -James 
McF.,  a^ed  til'ty-four,  American,  liipior  merchant  by  oecn- 
pation. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  the  following  history  was  gathered 
from  him :  A  gonorrhcEa  some  years  ago,  no  sypbilis,  no  renal 
trouble,  habits  fairly  temperate.  He  was  always  in  excellent 
liealth  up  to  three  years  ago,  when  symptoms  referable  to  the 
bladder  became  manifest ;  pain  in  the  penis,  extending  along 
the  line  of  the  urethra,  frequency  of  micturition,  and  a  change 
in  the  appearance  of  his  urine.  All  these  symptoms  gave  con- 
siderable uneasiness,  but  were  seemingly  insuflBcient  to  force 
the  patient  to  discontinue  his  work  or  look  for  any  treatment. 

About  two  years  ago,  or  one  year  after  the  bladder  began 
to  fail  in  a  proper  performance  of  its  function,  some  very  small 
calculi  were  voided  per  twethram.  After  this  tbe  act  of  urina- 
tion was  painful,  imperfect,  tantalizing,  and  unsatisfactory.  A 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  urine,  accompanied  by  intense 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  was  frequent.  At  such  times 
the  services  of  a  catheter  were  brought  into  employment,  pro- 
ducing little  relief,  and  usually  augmenting  his  misery,  as  the 
bladder  while  in  a  state  of  spasm  resisted  not  only  the  exit  of 
any  of  its  contents,  but  powerfully  and  obstinately  strove  against 
the  introduction  into  its  c&w'ity  per  urethram  of  any  instrument 
calculated  to  give  relief.  Sharp  haemorrhage  invariably  fol- 
lowed any  attempt  at  emptying  the  bladder  instrumentally. 
Morphine  gave  the  greatest  relief  and  was  freely  used. 

One  year  ago,  or  two  years  after  the  onset  of  his  trouble,  he 
visited  New  York,  upon  the  instruction  of  his  medical  attendant, 
tor  surgical  advice.  His  i)ladder  was  there  sounded,  after  an 
anaesthetic  had  been  administered,  but  no  calculus  was  detected; 
however,  an  exploratory  operation  was  advised  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  his  cystitis. 

Mr.  McF.  soon  after  returned  home  on  account  of  illness  in 
his  family,  constantly  becoming  more  miserable  nnd  discour- 
aged.    In  January  of  this  year  he  entered  the  Albany  City  Hos- 

*  Read  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Second  District  Branch 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Medical  Association,  held  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Thurs- 
day, June  25,  1891. 
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pital.  All  prepHrations,  after  an  examination  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Vander  Veer,  wen-  made  for  an  operation.  Dr.  Vander  Veer 
became  ill  at  the  time  (ixed  for  the  operation,  and  the  pniiiiit 
decided  not  to  remain  any  loiig<-r  in  tlu-  iriHiitntion. 

rpoii  mv  vioii  I  found  a  tall,  powerfully  laiilt  man,  evi- 
tlently  cotisiderahlv  emaciated.  SulVering  had  made  a  marked 
iinpreHsion  upon  him. 

To  thin  his  lace,  his  Hpeech,  and  IiIh  actioiiH  alTorded  almn- 
dant  teHtiniony.  He  dreaded  even  the  tlioughtH  of  another 
"searching',"  i»ul  iinlliiichingly  made  ready  at  my  reipiest,  afti-r 
1  had  listened  to  his  history.  For  him  to  asHume  the  re<"liniiig 
position  on  a  sola  required  some  minutes,  and  for  him  to  ren<-li 
the  jxisition  of  lying  on  the  flat  of  the  l)ack  assistance  was 
necessary.  'rhom|)son'H  Hoarclier  I  was  not  able  to  intro<luce 
into  the  bladder,  hut  with  a  long  curved  sound  thi.s  organ  was 
readily  entered.  n|)on  entering  the  bladder  with  the  Hound  I 
did  not  at  once  begin  rnrning  the  inHtrument,  but  held  it  steady 
for  at  least  one  minute,  until  the  pain  caused  by  its  introduc- 
tion had  passed  away;  then  1  advanced  the  s-ound  till  its  point 
had  reached  the  full  dei)th  of  the  bladder,  turned  the  instru- 
ment quickly  to  the  left  side,  and  began  to  withdraw  it,  and  im- 
mediately detecrted  the  characteristic  "click"  of  a  calculus. 
His  urine  was  very  ammoniacal  and  contained  considerable  pus. 

A  rectal  examination  revealed  appreciable  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland.  I  advised  an  immediate  o|)eration,  and  rec- 
ommended, until  it  had  been  j)erformed,  daily  washings  of  the 
bladder  to  be  followed  by  the  injection  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
the  following  mixture  : 

Iodoform ...    3  Ij ; 

Glycerin,   i 

Mucilage,  \ 

Water ad    §  vii j.      M. 

This  line  of  treatment  was  faithfully  carried  out  hy  Dr. 
Lamb  to  the  partial  relief  of  the  patient.  The  condition  of  the 
urine  was  improved,  the  bladder  became  more  tolerant  of  its 
contents,  as  evidenced  by  less  discomfort  in  urinating,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  spasms,  and  an  ability  to  control  the  de- 
sire for  micturating  for  a  period  of  three  hours  in  contrast  to 
the  peremi)tory  calls  preceding  this  treatment  of  at  least  every 
hour.  This  encouraged  the  sufferer  to  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
life,  and  he  named  March  5th  as  the  day  upon  which  he  would 
be  willing  and  ready  to  submit  to  an  operation. 

Dr.  Lamb  made  complete  and  excellent  arrangements  in  re- 
gard to  the  operating-room,  and  had  full  charge  of  tbe  anaes- 
thetic. I  was  ably  assisted  by  my  friend  Dr.  Harvie,  of  this 
city,  and  Dr.  Putnam,  Dr.  Fox,  and  Dr.  Joslin,  of  Hoosick  Falls. 
The  patient's  rectum  had  been  emptied  in  the  early  morning 
(the  operation  was  begun  about  twelve  m.)  by  an  enema,  and 
before  being  brought  to  the  operating  table  the  pubic  region  was 
thoroughly  shaved,  and  the  abdominal  and  pubic  surfaces  made 
clean  by  a  bath  of  bichloride-of-mercury  solution  (1  to  2,000). 

After  the  introduction  of  the  hollow  sound  into  the  bladder, 
the  next  step  in  the  operation  was  to  thoroughly  wash  that 
organ  with  a  solution  of  boro-salicylic  acid,  after  which  the  pre- 
caution was  taken  not  to  remove  the  sound.  After  the  rubber 
bag  had  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  fourteen  ounces  of 
warm  water  were  injected  into  it  and  the  stop-cock  turned. 
Then  eight  ounces  of  the  boro-salicylic  solution  were  gently 
squeezed  through  the  hollow  sound  into  the  bladder  by  means 
of  a  Davidson  syringe.  Ths  rounded  form  of  the  bladder  could 
then  be  well  felt  above  the  pubes.  The  hollow  sound  was  now 
slowly  removed  and  the  penis  encircled  by  a  piece  of  soft  tape, 
which  was  tied  tight  enough  to  prevent  any  outflow  of  water 
and  sufficiently  loose  not  to  produce  any  injury  to  the  urethra, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  in  the  penis. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings  a  troublesome  pre-existing 
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hernia  of  the  riglit  side  made  its  appearance,  and,  as  the  i)atient 
was  annoyed  with  a  sharp  cough  and  rigid  abdomen,  continuing 
during  the  early  stage  of  the  operation,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  an  assistant  apply  a  hand  over  the  ring  to  properly  retain 
the  bowel  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  thus  embarrassing  and 
complicating  my  work  very  materially. 

The  field  of  operation  was  again  freely  washed  with  the  bi- 
chloride solution  and  finally  with  ether,  after  which  I  began  an 
incision  in  the  median  line  three  inches  above  the  symphysi-s, 
and  dissected  directly  to  the  bladder,  making  each  succeeding 
incision  reach  well  down  to  the  pubic  bone.  The  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  soon  came  nicely  into  view  after  the  layer  of  pre- 
vesical fat  liad  been  elevated.  Sutures  were  then  passed  through 
the  bladder  wall — one  on  each  side — and  given  to  my  assistant. 
Between  these  sutures,  held  taut,  I  incised  the  bladder  to  the 
extent  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and,  as  the  water  flowed  away, 
quickly  introduced  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand  into  the 
bladder  and  determined  the  presence  of  two  calculi.  The  open- 
ing into  the  bladder  not  being  large  enough  for  the  delivery  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  calculi,  it  was  enlarged  downward  and  the 
bladder  soon  emptied.  The  combined  weight  of  the  calculi, 
which  were  phosphatic,  was  two  hundred  grains,  the  smaller 
weighing  twenty  grains.  Free  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder 
wall  immediately  began,  which  was  not  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  the  rectal  bag,  but  was  subsequently  controlled  by  deep  sut- 
ures, intravesical  pressure,  and  hot  boro-salicylic  solution.  The 
end  of  a  rubber  drain  six  inches  in  length  was  now  dropped  into 
the  bladder  and  retained  there  by  means  of  a  suture  connecting 
it  with  one  edge  of  the  abdominal  wound.  By  means  of  a  glass 
pipe  a  long  piece  of  drainage  tubing  was  attached  to  the  portion 
already  fixed  in  the  bladder  and  its  distal  end  dropped  into  a 
vessel  containing  carbolic  acid  in  solution.  The  lips  of  the  in- 
cision were  now  coapted  by  means  of  several  deep  and  superfi- 
cial sutures  and  an  abundant  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  Tlio 
patient  was  put  to  bed  and  a  free  siphonage  of  urine  was  pro.npt- 
ly  established. 

There  was  neither  pain  nor  discomfort  produced  by  the  di-ain- 
age-tube  during  the  five  days  it  remained  in  the  bladder,  and 
after  its  removal  the  free  use  and  frequent  changing  of  absorb- 
ent cotton  answered  admirably  to  keep  the  patient  dry,  clean, 
and  comfortable.  Free  irrigations  through  the  urethra  were 
practiced  twice  daily. 

The  pains  and  spasms  which  had  been  so  tormenting  for 
months  ceased  directly  after  the  operation.  The  patient  im- 
proved very  rapidly  and  was  out  of  bed  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
the  calculi  were  removed.  Urine  began  to  be  passed  througli 
the  urethra  during  the  early  part  of  the  third  week.  The  wound 
granulated  nicely  and  began  to  close  steadily  from  the  outset, 
but  more  rapidly  after  Mr.  McF.  commenced  moving  around  on 
his  feet.  The  patient  has  gained  steadily  in  weight  since  the 
operation,  the  increase  being  over  thirty  pounds.  On  account 
of  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  cystitis  [  have  pur- 
posely continued  suprapubic  drainage  by  means  of  the  admira- 
ble little  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bimgs,  but,  as  the 
cystitis  has  about  disappeared,  I  hope  soon  to  dispense  with  the 
drain. 


Hypnotism  Extraordinary. — "A  curious  case,  according  to  a  daily 
paper,  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  Glatz  Criminal  Court  in  G«'iin;iny. 
A  chemical  engineer  named  Sandmann,  of  the  Miinsterherg  Sugar  Re- 
finery, has  been  fined  4.50  marks  for  causing  bodily  harm  to  a  girl 
named  Emily  Winter  by  hypnotizing  her  for  a  whole  week.  Sandmann 
hypnotized  the  girl  daily,  sometimes  even  three  times  a  day,  until  at 
last  she  became  violently  mad,  and  in  her  paroxysms  tore  the  tiesh 
from  her  fingers.  She  is  now  an  inmate  of  a  mad-house." — British 
and  Colonial  Druggist. 
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UVULA,  AND  PILLARS  OF  THE  FAUCES. 

By   JOHN   DUNN,   M.  D., 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

The  following  case,  with  remarks  upon  it,  is  presented 
because  it  is  of  more  or  less  interest  to  examiners  for  life 
insurance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890,  Mr.  F.,  aged  twenty-four,  came  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  an  obstinate  cough  which  could 
not  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  internal  medicines  and  the  usual 
applications  to  the  throat.  His  general  health  was  good,  but 
liis  cough,  which  worried  him  no  little  in  the  day-time,  became 
especially  annoying  when  he  went  to  bed.  Examination  showed 
the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  to  be  normal ;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate  was  actively  hypersemic ;  a  small 
papilloma  was  seen  to  be  growing  from  behind  the  uvula:  appar- 
ently the  growth  was  sessile  and  had  its  origin  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  While  I  was  getting  the  palate 
retractor  ready  the  patient  closed  his  mouth.  When  he  opened, 
it  again  the  papilloma  was  no  longer  visible.  The  patient  swal- 
lowed and  the  growth  reappeared,  but,  instead  of  being  at  the 
tip  of  the  uvula,  it  was  seen  where  the  uvula  and  posterior  pillar 
meet,  this  time  apparently  growing  from  behind  the  soft  palate. 
As  the  mucus  accumulated  on  the  soft  palate  the  growth  was 
seen  to  slip  down  the  edge  of  tlie  uvula  and  assume  its  former 
place  at  the  tip,  at  each  position  being  apparently  sessile  and 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  uvula.  On  grasping  the  small 
growth  with  a  forceps,  it  was  found  to  have  a  long  pedicle  and 
to  be  attached  behind  the  uvula  near  its  junction  with  the  soft 
palate.  Here,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
cough.  This  small  growth  tickled  the  base  of  the  tongue  when. 
the  patient  was  standing  or  sitting,  whenever  it  slipped  down 
so  as  to  hang  from  behind  the  tip  of  the  uvula ;  when  the  pa- 
tient was  lying  down  it  either  fell  into  the  side  of  the  fauces  or 
fell  back  against  the  pharynx  behind  the  palate.  The  growth, 
including  the  pedicle,  was  twelve  millimetres  long,  the  pedicle 
being  eight  millimetres  long  and  one  to  two  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter; the  body  of  the  growth  was  somewhat  e<rg-shaped,  its  long 
diameter  being  four  millimetres,  its  short  diameters  about  three 
millimetres.  In  appearance  the  growth  resembled  a  miniature 
club  whose  large  end  was  unduly  large  and  studded  with  small 
knotty  protrusions.  Down  the  center  of  the  pedicle  ran  two  or 
three  disproportionately  large  blood-vessels,  the  rest  of  the  pedi- 
cle being  of  a  translucent,  almost  jelly-like  api)earance.  The 
papillae  covering  the  body  of  the  growth  were  from  lialf  a  mil- 
hmetre  to  a  millimetre  long.  The  removal  of  the  i)apilloma 
entirely  relieved  the  cough.  In  the  spring  of  1891  Mr.  F.  ay)- 
plied  for  a  small  policy  in  one  of  the  large  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  his  application  was  rejected,  because  he  had  once  had 
in  his  throat  this  growth,  a  "  small  pedicled  papilloma." 

These  pedicled  papillomata  of  the  soft  palate  occur,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  with  comparative  frequency,  as  1 
have  had  occasion  to  remove  five  within  the  past  few  months. 
The  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  growtli  on  the 
soft  palate  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  definitely.  I  have  never 
seen  these  pedicled  papillomata  growing  from  other  parts 
of  the  throat  except  the  uvula,  soft  palate,  and  pillars  of  the 
fauces.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  more  or  less  continu- 
ous movement  of  these  parts  is  a  factor  in  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  pedicle.  In  all  live  cases  there  was  active  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  including 
the  soft  palate.     In  all  the  cases,  except  the  one  mentioned 
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nhovc,  there  were  a<l(Hti<>nul   |iath(>l*)^icnl  conditioiiK  of  tl>e 
nose  or  |>luir\n\;   iiiiit  it  luav  lie  tliut  tliese  |ia|>illnii)i(ta  owe 
their  orijjin  to  a  slight  niptiire  either  of  tiie  epitlu'lial   lay- 
erH  of  the  nuu-oiis  lueinliraiie,  or  of  a  small  Mood-vrssei  into 
these  layers,  the  rupture  oeeurrinjj  in  a  coujreKtetl  nienilirane 
and    heiuiT  eaused    liy  tlie   re|ienteil   endeavors  to   clear  the 
throat,  and  tiie  continuous  inovcinents  of  the  parts  prevent- 
ing; a  normal  |)rocess  of  licalin<i;.     ( )nc  of  the  cast's  was  intcr- 
estiiii;  as  showini;  to  wliat   I'xtcnt   the   pedicle  nuiy  develo]) 
wiiile  the  tentlency  to  a  hypertrophic  process  in  the  papilhe 
is  kept  in  aheyanee.     This  occurred  in  a  fjirl,  ajjed  sixteen, 
who,  from  insutKcient  protection  to  her  chest  and  throat,  had 
suffered    for  three  or   four  montlis  with  a  pharyui^o-laryn- 
jfitis.     In  this  case  the  ijrowth,  whose  origin  was  behind  the 
soft  palate,  had  attained   the   length   of  eight  millimetres, 
while  its  tliameter  nowhere  exceeded  a  quarter  to  half  a  mil- 
limetre.     In  none  of  the  cases  did   the  growth  take  its  ori- 
gin from  the  front  of  the  soft  palate  ;  three  grew  from  he- 
liind  the  soft  palate,  while  two   had   their  origin   from   the 
front  of  the  posterior  pillar  in  the  tonsillar  space.     This 
seems  to  point  to  some  constituent  of  tlie  secretions  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  tonsillar  crypts  as  an  ad- 
ditional factor  in  the  determination  of  the  growth  of  the 
papillomata.     All  the  patieTits  from  whom  these  growths 
were  removed  were  healthy,  none  showing  any  evidence  of 
scrofulous  taint.     This  is  mentioned  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
since  it  has  been  thought  that  scrofulous  nose  troubles  pre- 
dispose to   }>aj)illomata  of  the  nasal  cavity,  a  supposition 
wliich  there  would  seem  to  be  more  reasons  against  than 
for.     These  papillomata  of  the  soft  palate  all  occurred  in 
young  people  under  thirty.    All  of  the  })edicled  papillomata 
were  small ;   the  greatest  diameter  of  any  of  them  did  not 
exceed  four  millimetres.    The  pedicles  varied  in  length  from 
two  to  eight  millimetres.    The  jjedicles  were  largest  at  their 
point  of  origin,  their  diameters  varying  from  a  quarter  to 
two  millimetres.     Whether  pedicled  papillomata  of  the  soft 
palate  attain  a  larger  size  than  these  did  I  do  not  know.    It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  becomes  of  these  little 
growths  if  left  to  themselves,  and  whether  there  is  any  tend- 
ency for  them  to  drop  off,  having  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  organization.     It  is  probable.     In  regard  to  their  nature, 
they  are  benign,  and  lead  to  no  more  serious  consequences 
than  those  which  follow  the  coughing  brought  on  by  their 
presence  in  the  throat.     As  to  treatment,  they  should  be 
grasped  with  a  forceps  and  cut  off  close  to  the  mucous 
surface  from  which  they  s})ring,  and  after  twcnty'-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  to  what  point 
thev  were  attached. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  OBLIQUE   INCISION 

IN  THE   OPERATION   FOR    LUMBAR   COLOTOMY. 

By   WILLIAM    BODEXHAMEK,   M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  discussion  in  prog- 
ress relative  to  the  question,  Which  is  the  more  preferable 
or  the  more  available  method  of  colotomy,  the  iliac  or  the 
lumbar  ?  Able  and  distinguished  men  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  this  question. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer,  however,  on  this 


occasion  to  enter  into  the  diHcuKsion  of  the  above  (juestion, 
but  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  <d)li<pic  incision  in  lum- 
bar colotomy,  which  is  an  important  feature  of  it. 

Mr.  Hryaiit,  surgeon  to  (Juy's  Hospital,  London,  takes 
the  lead  in  favor  <»f  lumbar  <'olotomy  in  a  very  able  argu- 
ujent,  as  presented  in  his  excellent  paper  <)n  comparing  the 
value  of  the  liiiid>:tr  or  extraperitoneal  with  the  iliac  or  in- 
traperitoiie.i!  met  hod.  Mr.  Ilrvant  has  performed  lumbar 
colotomy  successfully  in  immerous  instances,  and  always 
employs  the  oblique  incision  instead  of  the  transverse  in- 
cision of  Amussat.  [Colotomy,  Lumbar  and  Iliac,  with 
Special  Refirnire  to  the  Choice  of  Operation.  In  Wood's 
Medical  and  Surt/ical  Afonot/raphs  for  July,  1H90,  p.  20L) 

The  uniform  success  attending  Mr.  Bryant's  lumbar-co- 
lotomy  oj)eration8  is  doubtless  to  some  extent  owing  to  his 
always  employing  the  oblique  incision,  and  much  of  his  suc- 
cess, too,  is  doubtless  owing  to  his  early  and  timely  recourse 
to  the  operation,  never  considering  it  as  a  dernier  reswrt,  as 
it  is  too  often  so  considered.  These  operations  of  his  were, 
however,  chietly  performed  for  the  relief  of  adult  patients 
suffering  from  organic  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  from  malig- 
nant stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  from  ob.struction  of  the 
rectum  by  cancerous  and  other  diseases. 

Mr.  AUingham,  when  speaking  of  lumbar  colotomy, 
says :  "  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  oblique  incision,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Bryant."  (Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p. 
303,  8vo,  London,  1882.) 

Mr.  Curling  says :  "  Mr.  Bryant  performs  the  operation 
of  lumbar  colotomy  by  an  oblique  incision,  which  he  pre- 
fers, as  giving  more  room  for  manipulation  when  the  colon 
is  empty,  and  as  taking  the  line  of  the  nerves  and  the  ves- 
sels, and  so  lessening  the  risk  of  their  division."  [Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p.  181,  8vo,  London, 
1876.) 

Professor  Van  Buren  says  :  "  In  lumbar  colotomy  Bry- 
ant prefers  an  oblique  incision  in  the  line  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  as  affording  more  room  for  manipulation  and  tend- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  prolapse."  [Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum,  p.  308,  8vo,  New  York,  1881.) 

Mr.  Ball  says :  "  The  vertical  incision  of  Callisen  and 
the  transverse  incision  of  Amussat  have  generally  given 
place  to  the  oblique  incision  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant." [The  Rectum  and  Anus:  their  Diseases  and  Treat- 
ment, p.  354,  12mo,  Dublin,  1887.) 

The  writer  must  here  be  pardoned  for  making  a  brief 
digression,  in  favor  of  tlie  claims  of  the  late  able  and  dis- 
tinguished M.  Amussat,  to  the  highly  important  improve- 
ment he  made  in  Callisen's  operation  for  lumbar  colotomy. 
This  able  surgeon,  in  his  series  of  masterly  papers  on  this 
subject,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  investigates  most  criticallj-,  in  highly  chaste  and 
beautiful  language,  the  different  methods  heretofore  exist- 
ing of  forming  an  artificial  anus,  gives  their  history,  points 
out  their  numerous  defects,  endeavors  to  establish  fixed 
rules  of  practice  founded  upon  accurate  anatomixial  inves- 
tigations instead  of  the  vague  and  uncertain  ones  existing, 
and  endeavors  to  substitute  improved  methods  of  operat- 
ing, etc.  M.  Amussat  was,  therefore,  the  first  surgeon  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  ingenuity  to  revive,  to  modify. 
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and  to  execute  Callisen's  operation  of  opening  the  left  lum- 
bar colon  without  wounding  the  periton;Bum.  If  he  has 
no  claims  to  originality  of  conception  in  doing  this,  he  cer- 
tainly can  claim  the  whole  merit  of  reviving,  improving, 
and  reintroducing  an  operation  which  was  universally  con- 
demned and  consigned  to  oblivion  in  consequence  of  the 
unavoidable  and  insurmountable  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  were  then  believed  necessarily  to  attend  it  in  all 
cases. 

The  first  step  M.  Amussat  took  to  improve  Callisen's 
operation  was  to  employ  the  transverse  incision  instead  of 
the  vertical  incision  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  the 
advantages  of  which,  he  maintains,  are :  1,  That  it  makes 
the  operation  easier  and  more  certain,  and  avoids  the  dan- 
ger of  dividing  the  lumbar  vessels  and  nerves ;  2,  that  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  discovery  of  that  portion  of  the  in- 
testine destitute  of  peritonaeum  as  well  as  the  opening  of  it 
without  wounding  the  peritonfeum ;  and  3,  that  it  enables 
the  artificial  anus  to  be  established  more  anteriorly,  etc. 
Besides  modifying  this  operation  in  various  respects,  Amus- 
sat extended  the  applicability  of  it  to  the  ascending  colon ; 
consequently,  by  his  method  it  may  be  performed  either 
upon  the  left  or  upon  the  right  side,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  deformity  or  obstruction. 

The  oblique  incision  in  lumbar  colotomy  was  first  sug- 
gested, proposed,  and  commended  by  M.  Baudens,  an  army 
surgeon  of  France,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  He  at  that 
time  pointed  out  clearly  its  decided  advantages  over  the 
vertical  incision  of  Callisen  and  the  transverse  incision  of 
Amussat ;  it  is  consequently  now  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  yet  one  would  suppose,  from  reading  what  some  authors 
have  lately  written  concerning  it,  that  it  was  of  quite  recent 
origin.  It  is  strange  that  these  authors  neither  speak  of  its 
origin  nor  mention  the  name  of  its  originator.  They  speak 
of  the  vertical  incision  of  Callisen  and  of  the  transverse  in- 
cision of  Amussat,  but  they  never  speak  of  the  oblique  in- 
cision as  that  of  Baudens.  Our  sentiment  in  this  respect, 
however,  should  always  be,  "  Render  to  Caisar  that  which 
is  Caesar's,"  or  all  that  which  bears  his  image  and  super- 
scription. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  writer  himself  called  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  origin  and  the  originator 
of  the  oblique  incision  in  lumbar  colotomy  and  to  its  value 
in  that  operation.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Congenital  Mal- 
formations of  the  Rectum,  and  Anus,  which  was  published 
in  1860,  p.  332  et  seq.,  he  says  as  follows : 

"  M.  Amussat  executed  Callisen's  operation  as  modified 
by  himself  in  three  instances  of  imperforate  infants.  His 
report  of  these  cases  I  have  presented  in  full,  translated 
from  the  original.  It  will  be  found  highly  interesting  and 
will  still  more  fully  illustrate  his  method  of  operating." 
( Vide  Cases  CCLXXXIV,  CCLXXXV,  and  CCLXXXVI, 
p.  334  et  seq.) 

Amussat's  operation  requires  considerable  firmness  of 
hand  and  great  precaution  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
serous  membrane  the  preservation  of  which  is  its  essential 
advantage.  The  most  difficult  and  the  most  perplexing 
part  of  the  operation,  however,  is  to  recognize  the  colon. 
The  signs  which  M.  Amussat  gives,  whether  taken  sepa- 


rately or  collectively,  are  by  no  means  diagnostic.  He  says, 
for  instance,  that  the  kidney  forms  an  unerring  guide  to 
the  colon,  yet  in  operating  in  his  third  case  (vide  Case 
CCLXXXVI,  p.  341)  the  kidney  was  actually  mistaken  for 
the  colon,  and  the  incision  made  into  it  disclosed  the  mis- 
take. He  himself  admits  that  "  even  if  the  colon  is  dis- 
tended there  are  no  sufficient  means  of  identifying  it, 
though  it  should  be  perfectly  laid  bare."  [Troisieme  me- 
moire  sur  la  possibilite  d^etahlir  un  anus  artificiel  dans 
la  region  lombaire  gauche,  sans  ouvrir  le  peritoine,  p.  56, 
8vo,  Paris,  1843.) 

The  greenish  color  of  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  greater 
development  of  its  muscular  fibers,  I  would  remark,  might 
aid  the  operator  to  recognize  it.  Pressure  and  percussion 
with  the  fingers,  on  account  of  its  elastic  tumefaction,  are 
also  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  presence. 

M.  Baudens,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Gros-Caillon,  objects,  however,  to  all  of  M.  Amussat's 
signs.  Should  the  colon  be  filled  with  faeces,  says  he,  it 
would  be  hard,  and  then  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
kidney ;  should  it  be  pliable  and  elastic  from  being  dis- 
tended with  gas,  then  it  could  not,  by  the  touch,  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  small  intestines.  Baudens  recom- 
mends, as  an  infallible  means,  the  employment  of  explora- 
tory acupuncturation.  Previous  to  opening  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  colon,  he  introduces  an  acupuncture  needle, 
furnished  with  a  cannula,  and,  on  withdrawing  the  needle, 
either  gas  escapes  or  the  cannula  is  soiled  with  faeces  if  it 
has  entered  the  colon.  (Gazette  des  htpitaux  de  Paris, 
annee  1842,  Xo.  27,  p.  179.) 

M.  Baudens,  however,  with  a  much  greater  show  of 
reason,  objects  to  the  transverse  incision  proposed  by  M. 
Amussat  in  Callisen's  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  lia- 
bility of  wounding  some  of  the  large  branches  of  the  genito- 
crural  and  inguino-cutaneous  nerves,  and  also  that  it  ex- 
poses too  small  an  extent  of  the  intestine,  which  should  be 
opened  by  an  incision  at  least  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
as  otherwise  the  anus  will  contract.  He  says  that  M. 
Amussat,  moreover,  is  obliged  to  make  a  crucial  incision  in 
the  deep  parts,  which  perils  the  lumbar  arteries,  is  painful, 
and  augments  the  extent  of  the  wound.  In  order  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  a  vertical  and  transverse  incision, 
without  the  disadvantages  of  either,  M.  Baudens,  from  the 
obvious  reasons  given,  proposed  and  commended  an  oblique 
incision  in  the  operation  for  lumbar  colotomy. 
7  West  Fokty-fifth  Street,  July  18,  1891. 


A  Board  of  Surgeons  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admis- 
sion into  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  will  he  convened  at  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Octoher  12th.  Candidates 
for  examination  should  make  application  to  the  Surgeon-General,  tJ.  S. 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  early  as  practicable, 
and  should  inclose  testimonials  from  at  least  two  reputable  citizens, 
preferably  physicians,  as  to  their  professional  and  moral  character. 
No  person  will  be  considered  eligible  for  examination  whose  age  is  less 
than  twenty-one  or  more  than  thirty  years,  or  who  suffers  from  any 
physical  defect  which  would  be  lialjle  to  impair  his  efficiency  or  inca- 
pacitate him  from  duty.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  medi- 
cal college  of  good  standing,  as  evidence  of  which  his  diploma  should 
be  submitted  to  the  board. 
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DKlt;    ADIITKHATION    IN    NKW    YORK. 

At  a  ivri'iit  iiu-ctiiij;  of  tlio  New  York  Stato  [MKiriniicoiitioiiI 
Association  a  n.'|)ort  on  tlio  coniinonor  I'ornjs  of  dni;;  adiiltiTa- 
tion  was  prosoiiti'd.  having'  lor  its  ciru'r  siiliji'rt  tin-  cliaractor  of 
the  drujrs  purciiasod  l>v  |»liarinacisls  from  the  wholesale  drug- 
houses.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre— always  an  interestiiiff  test-sub- 
stanee  w  lien  a<hdteration  iiKiniries  are  on  foot — had  i)een  ana- 
lyzi'd  in  sixty-eight  instances,  and  found  to  he  a  very  varial)Io  and 
unrehal)le  produit.  Seven  samples  of  this  drng  were  found  to 
eontain  the  merest  traee  of  nitrite  of  ethyl.  "  A  wliole  pallon," 
says  the  report,  as  published  in  the  Driiffgixfs  Circular  for 
August,  "  could  scarcely  supply  enough  of  the  nitrite  to  make 
a  teaspoonful  of  genuine  sweet  spirit  of  nitre."  The  pharma- 
cists dispensed  these  samples  on  regularly  written  physicians' 
prescriptions  in  which  the  drug  was  designated  by  its  official 
name.  These  pharmacists  must,  in  very  many  localities,  have 
failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  in  pharmaceutical  knowl- 
edge regarding  this  substance,  for,  instead  of  keeping  it  in 
small  bottles  of  a  capacity  commensurate  with  their  sales — so 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  calls  would  serve  to  empty 
each  of  them — they  had  stored  it  in  large  receptacles,  the  fre- 
quent opening  of  which  gave  exit  to  the  essential  and  volatile 
constituents.  And  it  is  surmised,  further,  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  these  pharmacists  must  have  failed  in  regard  to  keeping  their 
supply  of  the  drug  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  boiling  point 
of  nitrite  of  ethyl  being  as  low  as  64-4°  F.,  even  our  cool 
spring  days  are  too  hot  to  admit  of  the  preservation  of  the 
drug  in  an  ordinary  shelf-bottle.  With  the  heat  of  summer, 
moreover,  this  boiling  point  is  exceeded  so  often  and  so  long 
that  a  whole  bottleful  might  readily  become  nearly  worthless 
in  a  few  days  under  the  ordinary  management  of  drugs  in  very 
many  apothecaries'  shops.  In  live  instances  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  the  nitrite,  probably  due  to  some  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  pharmacist  when  attempting  to  compound  the  drug  afresh 
by  the  use  of  concentrated  nitrous  ether.  In  seven  instances 
only  was  the  drug  correct  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1880 ;  six  samples  were  rated  as  good  or  fair; 
fifteen  were  of  about  half-strength,  while  the  remainder  ranged 
from  that  point  down  to  absence  of  all  but  slight  traces  of  the 
nitrite.  In  other  words,  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  samples 
examined  were  sufficiently  close  to  the  standard  to  have  their 
proper  therapeutical  value,  while  the  remaining  eighty  per 
cent,  would  probably  have  been  worthless  or  disappointing  from 
a  clinical  point  of  view.  The  tests  employed  by  the  committee 
were  made  with  Allen's  nitrometer  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Squibb  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Ephemeris — a  method  which 
had  before  been  practically  indorsed  by  committees  on  adultera- 


tion in  the  Hame  asHociHtion — uh  the  best  for  the  duturniinution 
of  liir  porcontnge  of  nitrite  of  i-tiiyl. 

The  ( 'oniinittcu  on  Adulterations  had  also  examined  forty- 
■^ix  Haniples  of  ilotrniann's  anodyne,  with  the  result  of  eon- 
<ltnining  nearly  seventy-llvo  per  (!ent.  of  them.  Of  Seidlitz 
powders,  thirty  specimens  had  been  examined,  and  just  one  half 
of  them  found  of  full  weight  and  good  (juality.  Of  potassium 
iodide,  fifteen  samples  had  been  ordered,  and  three  ot  them  only 
were  good  ;  of  magnesia,  only  one  out  of  thirteen  was  up  to  the 
stan<lard.  These  are  among  the  moHt  (significant  items  of  the 
report  having  a  therapeutical  hearing,  although  there  are  as 
many  more  that  must  [)rove  instructive  reading  to  the  apothe- 
caries throughout  the  State.  It  not  infre(|uently  hapitcns,  in 
investigations  like  this,  that  the  greatest  sinners  arc  not  caught. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  chemists  of  the  State  IJi-ard  of  Health 
to  supplement  some  of  these  revelations  with  circulars  of  in- 
formation an<l  caution  to  the  busy  country  apothecaries  imd 
others  who  have  to  rely  largely  on  the  imcriticised  productions 
of  the  great  city  drug-dealers.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report 
can  not  be  regarded  as  a  reassuring  ])icture  or  outline  of  the 
state  of  pharmacy  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  our  com- 
monwealth. The  deJiiKpiencies,  we  assume,  were  for  the  most 
part  met  with  among  tiiem,  and  it  teaches  us  of  the  larger 
centers  of  po])ulation  that  we  shall  err  on  safety's  side,  if  err 
we  do  at  all,  when  we  take  away  with  ns  into  the  country  a 
liberal  supply  of  drugs  that  we  know  about. 


CRANIECTOMY   IN   JACKSOXIAX   P:PILEPSY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gazette  des  Mpitaux  for  June  6tli,  the  president  read 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Verchere  containing  the  history  of  a 
case  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  in  which  craniectomy  had  been  per- 
formed. The  patient  was  a  young  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  had  received  a  blow  upon  the  head.  There  was 
no  injury  of  the  scalp,  but  two  weeks  later  the  boy  had  an  epi- 
leptic fit.  This  was  followed  by  other  attacks,  which  recurred 
at  short  intervals  and  were  very  severe.  Bromide  of  potassium 
was  given  without  effect.  During  ten  years  the  attacks  pre- 
served the  same  character  of  severity  and  frequency.  The  con- 
vulsion was  always  preceded  by  a  painful  sensation  in  the  right 
hand  and  forearm.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the 
patient  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
head.  He  was  taken  to  Charcot,  who  made  the  diagnosis  of 
Jacksonian  epilei)sy  and  advised  an  operation.  This  was  done 
by  Dr.  Yerchere  on  April  18,  1800.  An  opening  six  centi- 
metres square  was  made  by  successive  apjdications  of  the  tre- 
phine, and  two  diagonal  incisions  were  ma<le  in  the  dura,  laying 
bare  the  three  frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions. 
No  lesion  whatever  was  found.  The  wound  was  closed  in  the 
usual  manner,  two  small  drainage-tubes  being  first  introduced. 
On  recovering  from  the  ansesthesia,  the  patient  expressed  him- 
self as  much  relieved.  The  headache  disappeared  never  to 
return. 

A  few  days  after  the  operation   right  facial    pareijis   and 
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brachial  monopelgia  were  noted;  at  the  same  time  a  sliglit  con- 
vulsion occurred.  The  paralysis  gradually  disappeared.  On 
the  30th  of  July,  three  months  after  the  operation,  there  was  a 
second  convulsive  attack,  and  in  November  a  third.  Since  then 
there  have  been  only  very  slight  seizures  at  very  long  intervals. 

In  discussing  this  case,  M.  Terrier  stated  that  the  absence  of 
any  lesion  was  the  rule  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  He  had  col- 
lected twenty  cases,  including  one  of  his  own.  His  own  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  violent  convulsive  contraction  in 
the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  Three  months  later  he  hud  a 
second  attack,  and  a  third  four  months  afterward.  Then  the 
contraction  disappeared  and  a  paralysis  of  the  part  succeeded. 
At  the  .«ame  time  the  patient  had  ty})ical  epileptic  convulsions. 

Charcot  diagnosticated  a  lesion  of  the  paracentral  lobule. 
Terrier  performed  craniectomy,  but  found  no  lesion.  The  dura 
was  .sutured  and  the  patient  recovered  i-apidly  from  the  opera- 
tion, but  he  continued  to  have  slight  convulsive  attacks  and 
the  paresis  remained  unchanged.  He  died  of  some  unknown 
cause. 

Of  the  total  twenty-one  cases,  twelve  had  been  cured,  six 
improved,  and  three  unciianged.  These  figures,  in  Terrier's 
opinion,  were  encouraging  and  justified  surgical  intervention. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  operation  acts.  Horsley  ad- 
vises that  the  suspected  motor  center  should  be  excised,  even 
though  it  presents  no  lesion.  Others,  however,  believe  that 
the  simple  removal  of  pressure  accounts  for  the  relief  from  the 
symptoms  in  the  successful  cases. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   PATHOLOGY   OF   DIPHTHERITIC   MYOCARDITIS. 

The  Centralhlatt  fur  Minische  Medicin  for  -June  6th  gives 
an  abstract  of  Huguenin's  recent  Paris  thesis  on  this  subject. 
The  author's  conclusions  are  based  upon  six  cases  observed  by 
himself  as  well  as  twelve  reported  by  other  writers.  He  states 
that  diphtheria,  like  all  other  severe  infectious  diseases,  afiects 
the  muscular  tissue  generally,  and  especially  that  of  the  heart. 
The  lesions  of  the  myocardium  are  both  inflammatory  and  de- 
generative in  their  character.  They  are  usually  diffuse,  and 
affect  at  the  same  time  the  muscular  tibrillae,  the  connective 
tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels.  Although  these  lesions  scarcely 
impress  the  unaided  eye,  they  nevertheless  seem  sufficient  to 
impair  the  energy  ot  the  heart's  action  and  so  bring  about  card- 
iac dilatation  and  the  formation  of  thrombi.  A  large  number 
of  the  sudden  deaths  occurring  during  the  course  of  diphtheria, 
or  during  convalescence  afterward,  mu--t  be  attributed  to  an 
acute  infectious  myocarditis.  This  complication  is  seen,  as  a 
rule,  only  in  cases  of  malignant  diphtheria,  and  is  then  usually 
accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  by  marked  albu- 
minuria. 


A   NEW   TREATMENT   OF   TYPHOID   FEVER. 

In  the  Brussels  Journal  de  medecinc  Dr.  Tordeus  describes 
as  new  his  method  of  treating  typhoid  fever.  It  consists  in  a 
combination  of  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  measures.  The  reme- 
dies employed  are  acetanilide  as  an  anti])yretic  and  resorcin  or 
thymic  acid  as  an  antiseptic.  The  combination  of  the  two  bases 
is  not  new  in  this  country  at  least,  many  American  physicians 
having  for  a  long  time  used  antipyretics  in  combination  with 


carbolic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  salicylic  acid,  or  boric  acid  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  But  the  combination  of  the 
particular  remedies  and  the  results  of  such  combination  are 
novel  and  worthy  of  note.  By  this  combination  the  author  has 
invariably  succeeded  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  typhoid- 
fever  patients  to  about  normal,  and  sometimes  even  below  that 
point,  with  such  small  doses  of  the  remedies  as  would  have  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  if  used  separately.  For  example,  the 
dose  usually  employed  by  Dr.  Tordeus  was  three  quarters  of  a 
grain  of  thymic  acid  and  from  a  grain  and  a  half  to  two  grains 
of  acetanilide,  repeated  not  too  frequently — say  once  in  two 
hours.  If  by  such  doses  a  typhoid-fever  temperature  can  be 
reduced  from  104°  F.  to  normal  or  near  that  point,  the  anti- 
pyretic must  be  re- enforced  by  the  action  of  the  other  drugs, 
for  certainly  tlie  quantity  of  acetanilide  alone  would  produce  no 
such  reduction.  No  unfavorable  symptoms  were  produced  in 
any  of  the  author's  cases  by  the  action  of  the  drugs  or  by  the 
rapid  reduction  of  temperature;  and,  as  his  records  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  kept,  the  method  seems  well  worthy  of 
trial.  

THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL   ACTION   OF   MORPHINE   ON   THE 
LOWER   ANIMALS. 

M.  P.  GuiNAKD  has  experimented  with  the  drug,  and  gives 
thisresw/ne  in  the  Journal  des  socieUs  scientijiqites  for  December 
31,  1890:  Whatever  the  dose  is,  it  is  always  an  excitant  and  an 
energetic  convulsant  to  cats,  although  their  nervous  system 
seems  shocked  and  weakened,  and  they  fall  under  the  influence 
of  anesthetics  much  quicker  after  a  preliminary  injection  of 
morphine.  An  analogy  is  drawn  between  this  and  the  action 
of  the  drug  in  the  human  being,  particularly  in  some  patients 
among  women,  on  whom  morphine  is  often  seen  to  have  no 
effect  whatever.  M.  Milne-Edwards  stated  that,  while  experi- 
menting on  lions  and  tigers,  he  had  found  them  equally  refrac- 
tory to  the  stupefying  action  of  raorjjhine. 


A  CASE  OF  LEPROSY  IN  IRELAND. 

There  is  at  present  at  Hillsborough,  near  Lisburn,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  a  young  man  who  is  a  sufferer  from  leprosy. 
The  leper  was  born  in  Rangoon,  Burmah,  and  resided  there 
until  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  contracted  the 
disease  in  that  country.  The  guardians  of  Lisburn  Union  have 
taken  measures  to  isolate  the  patient,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense have  prepared  apartments  at  the  workhouse,  every  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  secure  his  isolation.  His  mother  will 
act  as  his  nurse. 


PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION    UNDER    WATER. 

VratcTi  for  April  4th  quotes  Dr.  Chapowski,  who  speaks  of 
the  examination  of  patients  in  plunge  baths  as  the  best  method 
of  appreciating  the  .^tate  of  the  abdominal  organs,  the  advan- 
tages being:  1.  The  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  2. 
The  ease  with  which  the  patient  can  assume  various  postures. 
3.  The  lessened  amount  of  pain  on  pressure.  The  author  has 
tried  this  method  in  diagnosticating  movable  kidney,  enlarged 
spleen,  neoplasms  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  etc. 


AN   OPERATION   FOR   EQUINO-VARUS. 

M.  KiRMissoN,  in  the  Union  medicale,  reports  in  the  service 
of  M.  Bour.sier  two  cases  of  inveterate  talipes  equino-varus 
cured  by  removal  of  the  astragalus.  There  was  slight  shorten- 
ing with  a  little  rolling  of  the  foot,  but  functionally  the  member 
was  almost  all  that  could  be  desired. 


2ir. 


Misow  i'M:.\ai{Arus.—iTi:.\is. 
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THE  POPULAR  IMPKKSSION  OK  LKPKOSY. 

I)it.  ("Yitra  EortON,  cliiof  inspoctor  of  coiitufjious  tliHoasos  nf 
tlio  Ni'W  York  City  Hoiirtl  of  lli-altli,  pri'si-utH  in  tlio  North 
Amerii'un  h'ri'i<ir  iiis  rollout  ions  conciTiiiii^^  tlii«  HiMiMaliomii  iiiii- 
clc8  tlmt  iippoar  from  tiiiu'  to  tiino  in  tlie  Hi'cnlar  prosH  on  "  that 
(Ircnd  scouracc,  leprosy."  lii-  properly  deprccatCH  tlioso  arti- 
olen  as  essentially  wide  of  tlie  triitli  and  hariiifnl  to  the  iiniii- 
forined  populace. 

suh(;khy  in  kasiimik. 

Dk.  Aktui  It  Nkvk  and  |)r.  K.  F.  Neve,  brothers,  who  are 
serving  as  inedieal  missionaries  at  tSrinajiar,  Kashmir,  have,  in 
the  period  of  eijrht  years  ending'  in  IS'.H),  performed  l:!,(i(iO  siir- 
gieal  operations,  of  which  ;{,400  were  nij^jor  ojierations.  There 
were  only  twenty-nine  fatal  "cases  in  tlie  latter  clasH.  or  a  mor- 
tality of  less  tiian  (Hie  per  cent. 


ITEM?,    ETC. 

Infectious  Disecises  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  llic  llealtli  Department  tor  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  18,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  AiiR.  11.  Weekending  Aug.  18. 
iDeaths. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever \       42 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spiual  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Leprosy 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

42 

6 

90 

17 

1 

1 

80 

7 

62 

18 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

2 

11 

16 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association. — Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  chair- 
man of  the  t'ouHiiittee  of  Arrangements,  has  sent  us  the  following: 

"  To  the  Subscribers  and  Readers  of  the  iVew  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal : 

"  The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  seven- 
teenth annual  session  at  the  Pickwick  Theatre,  Jefferson  and  Washing- 
ton Avenues,  St.  Louis,  on  October  14th,  15th,  and  16th.  A  full  pro- 
gramme of  interesting  papers  has  been  prepared,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  fullest,  freest,  and  mo.«t  complete  discussion  of  the 
same.  Representative  men  from  various  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  invited  to  open  the  discussions.  The  local  profession  of  St.  Louis 
is  a  unit  to  the  end  that  every  visiting  physician  shall  be  received  and 
welcomed  in  a  regular  warm-hearted,  St.  Louis  style.  The  same  quali- 
fications are  requisite  for  membership  in  this  association  as  for  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  former  being  subordinate  to  the  lat- 
ter. If  eligible,  you  and  your  friends,  together  with  your  wives  and 
families,  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  St.  Louis  and  enter  into  the 
scientific  work  and  the  social  pleasures  as  you  may  desire." 

Membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association. — This  is  ob- 
tainable at  anv  time  by  a  member  of  any  State  or  local  medical  society 
which  is  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  the  association.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessarv  is  for  the  applicant  to  write  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  Lock  Box  1274,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sending 
him  a  certificate  or  statement  that  he  is  in  good  standing  in  his  own 
societv,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  society,  with  five 
dollars  for  annual  dues.  Attendance  as  a  delegate  at  an  annual  meet- 
in"-  of  the  association  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  membership. 
On  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  amount  the  weekly  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  be  forwarded  regularly. 

A  Successor  to  Professor  Koch. — About  a  year  ago  Dr.  Koch  re- 
si"-ned  the  directorship  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  E. 


von  RHniarcli,  a  son  of  the  Kiel  profcBiior  of  nurgory,  woh  tenipurarily 
appohiteil  lo  the  chair.  Recently,  however,  the  p<'rnuincnt  selection 
hits  been  announced  of  Dr.  Mnx  Kulmer,  of  Marburg  University.  The 
new  ilir<>ctor  is  thirty-seven  yeiiro  of  iige,  and  was  l)ri)Ught  up  in  the 
school  oi  Karl  Viiil,  of  Munich.  Rubner  was  called  to  a  chair  in  Mar- 
burg iu  iHH.'i,  and  lieciime  full  professor  in  1KH7. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition. — Ou  .Fune  I  si  a  medical  bureau, 
i'on.'-i>liii^'  of  Hi  .I(jIim  Iv  (hven-<,  inedii'ul  director,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  All- 
port,  Dr.  .\.  R.  Yeager,  and  Dr.  S.  (!.  Pluniiner,  assistant  surgeons,  was 
organized.  The  bureau  began  its  work,  that  of  Hlteiidiiig  to  the  sani- 
tation of  the  grounds  and  furnishing  medical  attendance  to  the  cni- 
ployees,  (m  the  1st  of  .Fuly.  A  temporary  dispensary  and  emergency 
hospital  have  1mm  ii  prepared,  and  an  amliulaiiee  service  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — The  attend- 
ance of  well-known  foreign  medical  men  at  the  congress  seems  likc^ly 
to  be  consideralde.  We  learn  that  Sir  William  MacCornuic,  Mr.  Arthur 
Durham,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison  will  sail  from  l,iveri»oolon  the 'i'lth 
iust.  for  the  puipose  of  attending  the  congress. 

The  University  of  Michigan. — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  has  recently 
been  elected  dean  of  faculty  in  the  medical  department,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  C.  L.  Ford,  who  has  resigned. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography. —  It  is 

announced  tliat  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Budapest. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chan/fcs  in  the  Medical  Corjm 
of  the  United  S/nte.s  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  endiw/  August  15,  1891  : 
MAKiMiON,  R.  A.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk, 

and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
WiNSLOvv,  G.  F.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Marine  Rendezvous, 

Boston,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Parker,  J.  B.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and 

placed  on  waiting  orders. 
Braithwaite,  F.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship 

Wabash  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Uric,  J.   B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Receiving-ship 

Wabash,  and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Rendezvous,  Boston. 
CoRDEiRO,  F.  J.   B.,   Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached  from  the 

Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of 

absence. 
PiCKERELL,  G.   McC,  Passcd  Assistant   Surgeon.      Transferred  from 

hospital  at  New  York  to  hospital  at  Chelsea. 
Baker,  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer 

Palos  and  authorized  to  delay  reporting  in  the  United  States  for 

six  months. 
Sayre,  J.  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached  from  the  U.  S. 

Steamer  Ranger  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Palos. 
Means,  V.  C.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  New  York 

Naval  Hospital.     September  1st. 

Marine-Hospital  Service, — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 

and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  tlie   United  States  Marine- Hospital 

Service  for  the  three  weeks  ending  August  8, ,1891: 

Pcrviance,  George,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.     August  8,  1891. 

Sawtelle,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Portland,  Me.,  for  special 
duty.     August  3,  1891. 

Godfrey,  Joh.v,  Surgeon.  To  represent  the  service  at  the  Seventh  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  July  25,  1891. 
Detailed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  August  8. 
1891. 

Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers.    August  8,  1891. 

Mead,  F.  W.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days, 
July  30,  1891. 

Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     August  8,  1891. 

Cakmichael,  D.  a.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  thirty  days.     August  3,  1891. 
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Pettus,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  for  teraporarv  duty.     July  31,  1891. 

Perry,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty- 
seven  days.    July  28,  1891. 


fatm  to  i\t  €bitor. 


A   MALFORMATION   OF   THE    RECTUM. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Augit-it  i,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  I  have  recently  read  in  medical  literature  something 
about  malformed  organs  which  brings  to  my  mind  a  case  that  1 
8aw  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  case  was  of  consider- 
able interest  to  me,  first  because  it  taught  me  to  carefully  ex- 
amine a  new-born  babe,  and,  secondly,  because  I  was  spared  by 
the  refusal  of  the  parents  the  pain  and  chagrin  that  would  have 
followed  had  I  ojjcrated.  I  take  these  notes  from  my  note 
book,  made  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Mrs.  E.  was  dehvered 
of  an  apparently  healthy  female  child  at  B  a.  m.  The  child 
weighed  about  nine  pounds.  I  saw  her  seven  hours  after  delivery, 
and  she  was  doing  well.  I  called  during  the  evening,  when  the 
nurse  informed  me  that  the  baby's  bowels  had  not  been  moved, 
notwithstanding  it  had  emptied  the  breasts  of  their  colostrum 
and  she  had  given  it  a  dose  of  syrup  of  rhubarb.  I  told  her  to 
wait  a  reasonable  time  and,  if  they  failed  to  move,  give  it  an 
enema  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Upon  my  arrival  next  morning 
I  was  told  that  the  child  had  not  yet  evacuated  its  bowels. 
Being  somewhat  annoyed,  I  instructed  the  nurse  to  furnish  me 
with  the  necessary  articles  and  said  I  would  give  the  child  an 
injection.  I  attempted  to  introduce  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  into 
the  rectum,  and  to  my  surprise  it  would  not  enter  more  than 
half  an  inch.  I  then  made  an  examination  and  found  that  my 
finger  would  not  enter  the  rectum  to  a  greater  depth  than  half 
an  inch,  when  the  gut  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac.  I  could  find 
no  evidence  of  the  other  end  of  the  gut,  and,  from  the  feeling  it 
imparted  to  my  finger,  I  was  satisfied  there  was  more  than  a 
membrane  stretched  across  the  rectum.  I  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  the  parents,  but  they  positively  refused  to  allow  of  any 
operation.  The  child  died  on  the  eighth  day  from  acute  peri- 
tonitis. At  the  autopsy  I  found  that  an  operation  would  have 
proved  futile  except  the  operation  of  colotomy.  The  anus  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  were  perfect.  The  upper  end  of 
the  rectum  terminated  in  a  pouch  which  was  adherent  to  the 
bladder  and  uterus  by  strong  fibrous  bands,  not  the  product  of 
the  peritoneal  inflammation.  I  could  discover  no  communica- 
tion between  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  and  the  rectum.  In  pass- 
ing my  finger  up  the  rectum  1  penetrated  the  blind  extremity 
and  my  finger  appeared  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  fully  tliree 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  other  end  of  the  gut,  which  was  in 
front  and  to  the  left  of  my  finger. 

NOKTOX  L.  WiLSOX,  M.  I). 


SHALL   PHYSICIANS  DISPENSE   THEIR  OWN   MEDICINES? 

Howell,  Mich.,  June  18,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  I  desire  a  few  lines  of  your  space  in  which  to  compli- 
ment Dr.  A.  "VV.  Herzog,  of  Iloboken,  N.  J.,  on  his  article  in 
your  journal  entitled  Shall  Physicians  dispense  their  own  Medi- 
cines? 1  for  one  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  am 
glad  to  see  the  writer  bring  it  before  the  mind  of  the  medical 
profession.   Dispensing  one's  own  medicines  is  a  sure  protection 


against' the  cupidity  and  (often)  incompetence  of  the  druggist. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  all  druggists  are  not  alike  in  this  matter, 
but  from  personal  experience  I  hnow  some  of  them  do  practice 
the  grossest  violation  of  honor  in  the  case  of  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. During  the  past  three  years  I  have  dispensed  ray 
own  medicines,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

J.  A.  Wessinger,  M.  D. 


Utfa)  dnbmtions,  etc. 


NEW   EAR   SCISSORS 

By  Alvis  a.  Hcbbell,  M.  D., 
buffalo,  n.  y., 

PROFESSOR  OF   DISEASES   OF  THE   ETE   AND  EAR  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
OP  NIAGARA  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  treatment  recently  of  a  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the 
external  auditory  canal  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  some  instrument 
whose  blades  would  cut  one  sixth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  canal.  The  cutting  points  of  Sexton's  combi- 
nation forceps,  etc.,  were  tried,  but  they  did  not  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose. I  presented  the  difficulties  under  which  I  was  laboring  to  Messrs. 
George  Tieraann  k  Co.,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  what  I  needed,  and 
they  constructed  the  scissors  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


The  blades  are  bent  near  the  point  so  as  to  extend  about  one  sixth 
of  an  inch  on  a  curve  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  main  portions.  The 
latter  are  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  blades  are  so  made  and  ad- 
justed as  to  cut  cleanly  in  both  their  axial  and  curved  parts.  The 
handles  extend  backward  from  the  blade-joint  an  inch  and  a  half  and 
are  attached  by  joints  to  a  forceps  spring,  which  is  bent  downward  like 
an  ordinary  ear  forceps,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  vision  when  be- 
ing used.  The  instrument  is  light  and  yet  strong,  and  is  so  ingeniously 
constructed  as  to  open  and  close  in  the  auditory  canal  with  perfect  ease 
and  at  the  same  time  without  obstructing  a  view  of  the  parts  to  be 
reached  by  it  in  a  passage  not  below  the  medium  size. 

These  scissors  have  proved  eminently  serviceable  in  cutting  away 
growths  and  tissues  from  any  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  canal. 
They  can  be  used  much  more  easily  and  effectively  than  many  other  in- 
struments, and  will  cut  both  lengthwise  and  transversely  to  the  canal. 
They  have  appeared  so  useful  to  me  that  I  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  them. 

The  instrument  can  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers,  George  Tie- 
mann  &  Co.,  107  Park  Row,  New  York. 

212  Franklin  Street,  Aug-m^t  1,  1891. 


M  i  s  c  c  1 1  a  n  ir 


The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Adams,  of  1032  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular,  dated  August  8th  :  I  inclose  herewith  for  your  informa- 
tion a  memorandum  with  regard  to  reduction  of  railroad  fares  for  those 
attending  the  Second  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
You  will  see  from  this  that,  to  enable  any  member  to  obtain  the  reduc- 
tion, there  must  be  present  at  least  one  hundred  persons  holding  special 
certificates.  Will  you,  therefore,  please  notify  me,  without  delay,  as 
to  whether  you  intend  to  avail  yourself  of  this  method  of  obtaining  re- 
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duction  In  faro,  and  iilso  wliftlieryou  will  he  uecompaiiiod  by  any  ineiii- 
bei-s  of  your  faiiiily  who  will  uIhd  dcrtiif  to  iiviiil  tliciiisclvcH  of  nm-h 
reduction y  Kiuiy  in  Sopteuilu'r  tho  i-oniinitti-o  will  inform  you,  hy  lir- 
culur,  lis  to  whi'thiT  oiu-  liuiidrod  pfrHonn  or  iiiort'  huvi-  Hciit  iiolici'  Ihiit 
they  will  iiviiil  thouisflvi-H  of  this  method  of  ohtiiiiiinu  rcihiction,  mid 
will  obtain  speoiul  ci-rtiru-iitt's  for  the  purpose.  In  cnso  there  should 
not  be  one  hiiiulred  persons  who  indieiite  their  intention  of  doiii;;  this, 
onlv  the  ordiniiry  reduction  of  riilcs  on  round-trip  exeursion  tiei<els  ean 
he  obtiiined  by  those  eiuiiiiij;  to  tlie  Congress. 

h'liliiitioii  in  h'dilroiiil  l-'nris. — The  Trunk  Lim-s,  tiie  New  N'liik  and 
Boston  lines,  the  Southern  I'lissenger  Assoeiiition,  iiiid  the  Centriil 
Tnillie  Assoeiiilitm  will  transport  persons  from  points  <ui  llieir  lines  to 
Washiiifilon  and  return  at  the  price  of  one  and  one  third  the  ie},Milar 
fare  on  the  following  conditions:  1.  There  must  be  an  atteiidanee  at 
the  nioeting  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  holding;  special  c(m-- 
tificates.  2.  The  goin^  ticket  must  be  purchased  within  three  dajs 
before  the  opening  date  of  the  meeting.  3.  E"ch  jierson  avniling  him- 
self of  the  concession  must  jiay  full  first-eliiss  fare  going  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  must  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  agent  of  whom  the  ticket  is 
purchased.  4.  Those  holding  such  certificates,  when  countersigned  l)y 
the  proper  oHicer  at  the  Congress,  can  obtain  return  tickets  at  one 
thil•^^  the  highest  limited  fare.  Ccrlijiiatex  are  not  tratuijWdftle,  aud  the 
return  tickils  siciira/  upon  ctrtijiratcs  are  not  tran.ifcrablc.  If  nnii  of 
them  are  xold  or  tra)i.'</trnit  t/iei/  inimt  lie  redeemed  at  the  hif/hest  fjrxl- 
claxi  rate  In/  the  prrxon  nuikinp  xiirh  Kale  or  transfer.  No  refund  of  fare 
will  be  made  on  account  of  any  person  failing  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  obtaining  reduc- 
tion in  fares  should  present  themselves  at  the  oflice  for  certificates  and 
tickets  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  departure  of  trains.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  each  passenger  before  starting  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  ticket  agent  of  whom  the  going  ticket  is  purchased,  other- 
wise he  can  obtain  no  reduction  in  the  return  fare.  There  will  be  no 
stop-over  privileges  on  the  return  tickets,  which  must  always  be  by  the 
same  route  as  the  going  ticket.  Members  may  obtain  tickets  on  these 
conditions  for  their  wives  and  members  of  their  families,  as  well  as 
themselves.    Following  is  a  list  of  the  roads  making  these  concessions  : 

Ti-unk  Line  Passenger  Committee. — Reduction  in  Fare  on  Certificate 
Plan. — 1.  The  reduction  is  to  persons  going  to  the  meeting  from  Trunk 
Line  territory — /.  e.,  from  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  and  Salamanca,  N.  Y., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Bellaire,  0.,  Wheeling,  Paikersburg,  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  points  east  thereof,  except  in  New  England.  List  of  Roads 
making  the  Concession:  Addison  &  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  Valley, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Parkersburg,  Bellaire,  and  Wheeling,  and  east  there- 
of), Baltimore  and  Potomac,  *Beunington  &  Kutland,  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, &  Pittsburgh,  Camden  &  Atlantic,  Central  of  New  Jersey  (e.\cept 
locally  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York),  ^Central  Vermont,  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  (east  of  Ciiarleston,  W.  Va.),  Cumberland  Valley,  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Co  ,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western,  Elmira, 
Cortland,  &  Northern,  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  *Fitchburg,  *(lrand  Trunk, 
Lehigh  Valley,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  New  York,  Lake 
Erie,  &  Western  (east  of  Salamanca  and  Buffalo),  New  York,  Ontario, 
&  Western,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  Northern  Central, 
Pennsylvania  (e.tcept  locally  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York),  Phila- 
delphia &  Erie,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  (except  locally  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York),  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  &  Baltimore,  Rome, 
Watertown,  &  Ogdensburg  (except  on  Phcenix  Li!:e — stations  between 
Svracuse  and  Oswego),  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania,  West  Jer- 
sey, West  Shore. 

yew  York  and  Boston  Lines  Passenger  Committee. —  List  of  Lines 
making  the  Concession,  and  Points  thereon  from  which  it  applies :  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  R.  R.,  New  York  &  New  England  R.  R.,  New  York,  New 
Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  New  York,  Providence,  &  Boston  R.  R.,  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  Fall  River  Line,  Norwich  Line,  Providence  Line,  Sto- 

nington  Line. 

Southei-n  Passenger  Association,  composed  of  the  following  com- 
panies :  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Atlan- 
tic &  West  Point  Railroad,  Brunswick  &  Western  Railroad,  Charleston 


*  Only  for  business  originating  at,  or  destined  to,  stations  on  the 
direct  lines  of  these  roads  between  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 


ti  Suvaiinah  Itailway,  (Jontral  Ituilroud  of  (Jeorgia,  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans, fi  Texas  Tacific  Itailway,  East  TennesHce,  Virginia,  A:  (leorgia 
Itailwny,  (tcorgia  Kiiilroad,  (teorgiii  I'licitic  Huilwuy,  Illinois  (k'ntral 
Kailroad  ;  {Lines  South  of  the  Ohio  Hirer)  Jacksonville,  Tiiiiipa,  &  Key 
We«t  Railway,  Loiildville  k  Nashville  Railroad  ;  {Linm  South  of  the 
Ohio  River)  Louisville,  New  Orleims,  &  TexuH  Kail  way,  MisHissippi  k 
Tennessee  Kailroad,  Mobile  k  Ohio  Railroad  ;  (Linen  South  of  the  Ohio 
/iirrr)  .Mcmpliis  iV  ('llarll•^ton  Riiilroiid,  NiiHliville,  Chattanooga,  k  St. 
Louis  Railway,  .New  Orleans  »V  Northeastern  Railroad,  Norfolk  &  WeHt- 
ern  Railroad,  Pcnnsylvaiiiu  Kailroad;  {  Linen  South  of  \VaHhiugl<m)\'or\.' 
Royal  A:  Augusta  Kailway,  Raleigh  iVIiaslon  Kailroad,  Kichmoiid  k  Al- 
legliany  Uailroail,  Kichmoiid  A:  Danville  Railroad,  Richiiioiid,  Freder- 
icksburg, tV  Potomac  Kailroad,  Rome  Kailroad,  Savannah,  Florida,  k 
Western  Kailway,  Seaboard  A:  Koanoki.'  Kailroad,  Shenandoah  Valley 
Railroad;  (Lines  South  of  I'otomac  liicer)  South  ("arolina  Railway, 
Vicksburg  &  Meridian  Kailroad,  Western  k  Atlantic  Railroad,  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama. 

Central  Traffic  Association. — The  territory  of  the  Central  Trallic  As- 
sociation is  bounded  on  the  east  by  PittHburgh,  Salamanca,  Buffalo,  and 
Toronto;  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  and  including  points  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  from  Toronto  to  Port  Huron,  thence  via  Lake  Huron 
and  Michigan  to  the  north  line  of  Cook  ('oiinty,  Illinois  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  west  line  of  Cook  County  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
to  Cairo,  including  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Quincy,  Hannibal,  and  St. 
Louis;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  but  including  points  on 
either  side  of  that  river. 

The  Address  in  Smgery  at  the  Recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  was  dclivcied  hy  .lohn  Cliiene,  M.  1).,  F.  K.  C.  S.  Ed., 
F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal  for  proof-sheets  of  the  address,  which  was  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  "  There  are  duties  difficult  of  ful- 
fillment pertaining  to  every  position  in  life,  and  there  are  duties  at- 
tached to  public  professional  life  from  which  no  man  can  assume  to 
himself  the  right  to  shrink,  with  whatever  diffidence  and  incapacity 
they  may  be  undertaken."  These  are  the  opening  words  in  one  of  my 
favorite  books,  and  they  express  my  feelings  so  well  to-day  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  them.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Surgical  Section  at  a  British  Medical  Association  meeting. 
He  overheard  a  conversation  near  him.  "Who  is  that  sitting  at  the 
table?"  said  one,  pointing  to  an  office-bearer.  The  answer  was:  "I 
do  not  know  him,  but  he  must  be  a  wise  man — he  has  never  opened 
his  mouth  since  I  entered  the  room."  The  person  under  discussion 
was  then  secretary  of  the  Surgical  Section ;  he  now  occupies  a  more 
important  position,  and  his  first  thought  this  afternoon  in  addressing 
you  is  that  he  is  throwing  away  his  best  chance  of  being  considered  a 
wise  man.  The  silent  people  in  this  world,  as  a  rule,  have  the  best  of 
it,  but  silence  is  not  permissible  to  me  to-day. 

In  the  Address  on  Surgery  I  come  before  you  with  a  free  hand.  The 
burden  that  is  upon  me  is  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  thought  that 
the  invitation  is  mainly  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  school  with 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  connected,  and  that  many  of  my  audience,  who 
are  Edinburgh  men,  hope  that,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  school,  I 
will  not  speak  unworthily.  The  mode,  the  method,  and  the  subject  lie 
solely  with  me,  and  I  trust  I  have  not  erred  in  the  choice  that  I  have 
made. 

Since  my  student  days  the  importance  of  principles  has  ever  been 
before  me,  due,  as  every  old  Edinburgh  student  in  the  sixties  will  ac- 
knowledge, mainly  to  the  teaching  of  Goodsir  and  Syme.  Since  my 
student  days,  when  Carlyle  was  our  rector,  hero  worship  has  been  to 
me  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement. 

My  hero  for  to-day,  whom  I  never  saw,  but  whose  one  great  work 
has  been  to  me  a  classic,  taught  me  to  value  a  great  principle,  and  I 
can  not  but  think  that  those  present  who  knew  him  personally,  who 
worked  with  him  and  were  taught  by  him,  will  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  in  taking  him,  and  the  great  idea  which  he.loved  to  inculcate, 
as  my  mainstay  to-day,  I  am  leaning  on  a  strong  staff,  and  that  it  will 
be  entirely  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  make  the  subject  an  interesting 
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one.  To  those  present  who  knew  him  not — there  are  not  many  present 
who  do  not  know  his  work — it  is  an  absohite  pleasure  to  me  to  l)e  the 
imperfect  medium  of  an  introduction.  My  hero  is  John  Hilton,  and 
my  principle  is  rest  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  cure  of  surgical  aUineids. 

Judging  from  the  catalogue  of  Hilton's  writings  given  in  the  great 
Medical  Dictionary,  which  we  owe  mainly  to  the  untiring  energy  of  a 
not  infrequent  visitor  at  these  meetings,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  of  Washing- 
ton, John  Hilton  must  have  been  a  silent  man.  Apart  from  those  who 
were  his  immediate  pupils,  he  seems  to  have  given  others  only  two 
opportunities  of  judging  of  his  worth.  On  both  occasions — thanks  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  who  called  on  him  to  give 
the  Hunterian  address  in  18C7,  and  to  deliver  the  lectures  at  the  College 
in  1861,  1862,  and  1863 — he  was  pushed  into  positions  which  compelled 
him  to  put  his  ideas  in  print.  It  is  to  these  lectures  I  owe  so  much, 
and  my  obligations  are  so  great  that  I  am  compelled  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  inculcating  Hilton's  great  idea  of  the  value  of  rest  in 
surgical  practice.  I  read  the  book  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bell's  advice  in  my 
student  days,  and  after  I  became  a  teacher  in  surgery  I  again  renewed 
my  interest  in  it,  from  reading  a  short  paper  by  that  master  in  surgery, 
Sir  James  Paget,  who  gave  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  value  of 
Hilton's  method  of  opening  an  abscess.  I  have  ever  since  given  Hilton 
a  principal  place  among  my  teachers.  I  have  made  constant  reference 
to  his  worth  in  my  daily  work  as  a  teacher,  and  recommended  all  mv 
students  to  make  part  of  themselves  the  great  principle  with  which 
Hilton's  name  is  so  honorably  associated.  Bacon  says  there  are  books 
to  skim  over,  books  to  read  parts  of,  books  to  absorb ;  Hilton's  book 
on  Rest  and  Pain  is  one  to  absorb.  Since  Hilton's  time— born  in  Essex 
in  1804,  died  in  1878 — many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  practice 
of  surgery.  I  ask,  and  wish  to  try  and  answer  the  question,  What 
bearing  has  Hilton's  main  idea — good  for  all  time — on  our  present  work 
as  surgeons  ?  While  I  gladly  grant  that  in  this  audience  there  are 
those  who  could,  from  more  extensive  knowledge,  bring  Hilton  more 
vividly  before  you,  yet  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  intense  admiration 
for  the  man,  and  for  the  principle. 

In  estimating  the  impression  which  Hilton's  book  has  made  on  my 
mind,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  my  teaching  and  practice,  it  is  very 
evident  that  I  must  draw  largely  for  my  illustrations  upon  my  personal 
work ;  and,  if  I  choose  simple  things,  I  have  in  a  predecessor,  Mr. 
Teale,  of  Leeds,  an  example  of  a  surgeon  who  took  in  great  part  the 
simples  as  the  subject  of,  in  ray  opinion,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
addresses  in  sui-gery  recently  delivered  to  this  association.  I  will  not 
only  speak  of  things  which  illustrate  the  value  of  rest,  but  of  things 
which  cause  unrest,  the  removal  of  which  is  the  main  aim  of  the  sur- 
geon. I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  define  rest,  or  its  opposite — un- 
rest. There  is  always  some  molecular  movement  going  on  during  life ; 
a  part  can  never  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  The  term  must  always 
be  a  relative  one.  It  has  been  divided  into  mechmical  and  physio- 
logical, but  this  division  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one.  It  has,  however,  a 
mental  and  a  bodily  aspect ;  a  psychical  and  a  physical  side ;  and  with- 
out further  preface  I  will  take  up  first  the  mental,  and  afterward  the 
bodily  aspects  of  rest  and  unrest. 

I  estimate,  year  by  year,  more  highly,  the  mental  aspects  of  rest. 
The  late  Mr.  Goodsir  divided  physiology  into  two  divisions,  anatomical 
and  psychological,  and  in  his  graduation  address  in  1859  he  laid  down 
this  axiom:  "  That  the  greater  liability  of  man  to  disease  is  intimately 
related  to  his  higher  conscious  intelligence  "  ;  he  also  says  "  that  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  the  adjustment  may  require  to  be,  and  in  general 
must  be,  directed  more  or  less  to  the  psychical  as  well  as  to  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  case." 

We  all  know  it  is  not  work,  but  worry — mental  unrest — which  kills, 
so  a  person  will  bear  much  physical  discomfort  in  order  that  he  may 
be  relieved  of  the  mental  discomfort  of  his  condition.  I  take  into 
consideration  in  my  practice  and  in  my  operations  the  effect  that  my 
decision  in  recommending  any  special  treatment  will  have  on  the  mind 
of  my  patient.  In  operations  for  cancer  we  all  know  how  fre<iuently 
they  are  unsatisfactory,  but  I  think  we  hardly  estimate  the  great  men- 
tal depression  which  often  follows  on  our  refusal  to  attempt  to  give 
relief,  more  especially  after  the  recurrence  of  the  disease — after  the 
primary  operation  has  taken  place.  An  attempt — even  if  unsuccessful 
— to  remove  a  tumor  will  often  give  the  patient  a  feeling  of  mental 


rest  in  the  very  thought  that  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  the 
endeavor  to  give  relief.  I  desire,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  give  my  patient 
mental  rest,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  often  impelled  to  make  the  en- 
deavor by  operative  means  to  give  that  relief  which,  looked  on  simply 
from  the  physical  side,  it  may  be  impossible  to  underestimate,  but, 
looked  at  from  the  psychical  side,  it  may  be  impossible  to  overestimate. 
For  example,  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  I  have  sometimes  termed 
the  "  phobies  " — syphilophobia,  cancerophobia — in  which  tlie  whole 
disease  is  psychic,  and  I  know  no  condition  in  which  I  have  more  pleas- 
ure in  giving  relief,  because  the  condition  of  these  patients  is  a  most 
unhappy  one.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  mental  side  of  disease 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
When  a  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  away  from  his  work,  he  is  often 
suffering  as  much  from  the  worry  of  mental  inactivity  as  from  the  physi- 
cal disease  for  which  he  is  under  treatment.  I  feel  sure  that  the  pre- 
scription "  don't  worry  "  might  with  advantage  be  burned,  and  that  "  do 
some  work  "  should  take  its  place.  I  have  seen  patients  suffering  from 
aneurysm  who  have  shown  decided  improvement  by  encouraging  them 
to  do  some  light  mental  work. 

This  is  an  age  of  diagnostic  incisions  on  the  part  of  surgeons,  and 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients  that  after  the  incision  has  been  made 
and  the  part  thoroughly  examined  the  surgeon  will  have  more  liglit  and 
be  best  able  to  judge  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  patient  may 
come  out  of  the  anaesthetic  minus  a  limb,  but  he  will  feel  that  it  was 
taken  off  only  after  the  most  careful  examination  and  the  fullest  possi- 
ble light  had  been  thrown  on  the  diseased  area  by  free  diagnostic  in- 
cisions. One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a  song  by  Sir  Douglas 
Maclagan,  the  Nestor  of  medicine  in  the  capital  of  the  North  : 

Case  Second.     An  unhealthy  lad 
To  Duncan's  Ward  came  in,  sir, 

And  showed  to  him  a  shocking  bad 
Affair  upon  his  shin,  sir. 

Says  Duncan,  twirling  of  his  probe, 
I  fear  that  this  won't  cobble  ; 

'Twill  never  make  a  decent  job, 
And  all  your  life  you'll  hobble. 

He  gave  the  ether.     Off'  the  leg 
Was  snipped  before  their  noses  ; 

Chap  woke  and  found  a  wooden  peg 
Where  there  had  been  necrosis. 
The  limb  at  that  time  was  taken  off  because  the  surgeon  said  it 
should  come  off ;  now  a  limb  is  taken  off  because  the  surgeon  feels  and 
sees  physically,  not  psychically,  that  it  must  come  off.  In  diagnostic 
incisions  I  believe  we  have  a  valuable  aid  in  avoiding  psychical  unrest. 
These  diagnostic  incisions  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  minimized 
danger  of  such  incisions.  A  new  diagnostic  power  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  the  diagnosis,  and  the 
surgeon  has  no  hesitation  in  taking  this  step.  He  requires  from  his 
patient  a  free  hand,  he  takes  less  on  faith  and  more  on  sight.  He 
avoids  the  necessity  and  uncertainty  of  guessing,  which  perhaps  gave 
to  the  surgery  of  the  past  much  of  that  something  which  made  great 
diagnostic  surgeons,  but  we  must  remember  that  this  diagnostic  power 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  experience  largely  founded  on  mistaken 
diagnosis.  The  present  method  trains  the  ready  surgeon,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  method  which  best  attains  the  object  desired — namely, 
that  the  best  is  done  for  the  patient. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  anaesthesia  as  a  cause  of  rest  in  our  patients, 
except  to  say  that  I  still  adhere  to  the  views  I  expressed  in  a  paper  on 
Chloroform,  read  at  the  Cardiff  meeting  in  1885.  I  still  hold  that 
chloroform  is  the  best  anesthetic ;  and  I  can  not  help,  as  a  pupil  of 
Syme,  feeling  pride  that  the  decision  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  so  fully  bears  out  the  views  held 
by  that  fai-seeing  man.  Cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  great  value  in  adults.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  evil  re- 
sults, local  or  general,  which  have  been  described.  We  must  take  care 
to  use  a  pure  solution  and  see  that  we  do  not  inject  it  directly  into  a 
vein.  These  are  the  precautions  which  I  have  taken;  and  I  use  it 
either  as  a  solution  of  salicylate  of  cocaine,  or  kept  in  pellets,  and  dis- 
solved when  recjuired  in  camphor  water  or  distilled  water.  I  never 
inject  more  than  half  a  grain.     In  the  passage  of  bougies,  in  phimosis, 
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in  triu'lientdtny,  in  (iHHiirt',  iiml  in  sini|)ii*  onDt*H  of  fiHtulii  in  iino,  in  i>x 
«'l»ion  of  toncilH,  in-foit-  injritinj;  iodino  into  a  liydroci-lc,  in  8niitll 
wtiiinds  i>of()rt'  xlitcliin;;,  I  Inivc  foiintl  tlu'  tlriij;  viiluiililr.  I  iillow  four 
niiniitcs  to  i'lii])m'  aflcr  iiiji'cliiin  liclon'  |ici-f(iiiniii^'  tlu>  i)|H>riili(>n.  To 
prcvciil  nri'tlinil  fever — ii  purely  nervous  lesion — hel'ore  jiuhhin).'  an  in- 
strument I  have  us<>il  it  in  tlie  form  of  a  eoeaine  tiou);ie.  It  is  ri)^lit  to 
say  tiuit  ilie  use  of  loeal  anu-stiieties — sueli  as  cocaine,  ••llier,  or  elilo- 
ritle  of  etli\l — may  lie  overdone.  Tlie  work  of  tiie  surgeon  may  re(|uire 
to  Im>  done  in  too  Inn-ried  a  manner,  not  altojjetlier  satisfactory  either 
to  tlie  patient  or  to  tlie  surgeon.  Mental  um-est,  arisini;  from  a  feeling; 
of  worlt  imperfi'ctly  done,  worries  tlie  surgeon;  and  in  any  operation 
retpiirinj;  time  chloroform  is  to  lio  |)ieferred  to  tlie  local  iiniestlietic. 

Tain  j^iven  to  a  patient,  whether  in  the  dressin;;  of  n  wountl  or  in 
the  exaniination  necessary  to  make  a  diii^nosis,  is  n  moat  fertile  oniiso 
of  unrest.  Confidence  is  lost  l>etween  patient  and  surn«on  ;  this  is 
more  especially  true  in  children.  When  I  hurt  a  |)atient  I  always  feel 
I  am  doini;  or  have  ilone  wronj;.  Healthy  wounds  are  not  painful;  the 
healing  of  a  wound  is  a  physioloj;ical  i)rocess  closely  allied  to — in  fact, 
it  is — growth.  Intlammation  in  our  wounds  can  he  avoided,  and,  if 
avoideii,  then  i>ain  as  a  cause  of  unrest  is  unknown.  I'ain  is  to  he 
avoided  hy  every  means  in  our  i)ower.  Any  movement  of  the  patient 
is  a])t  to  cause  pain,  and  every  endeavor  should  he  made,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  patient,  to  avoid  pain.  Also  in  the  dressing  of  the  wound 
the  avoidance  of  movement  is  all-imjiortant,  and  in  this  connection  I 
can  speak  very  confidently  of  the  value  of  the  many-tailed  bandage;  the 
wound  can  be  exposed  without  moving  the  limb.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  take  the  place  of  an  ascending  spiral ;  it  can,  however,  he  arranged 
as  a  spica  or  figure-of-8  bandage  ;  any  portion  of  the  body  can  be  cov- 
ered with  a  many-tailed  bandage.  It  always  reminds  me  of  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  Britisli  army.  Each  turn  working  well  in  unison 
with  the  neighboring  turns,  and  each  turn  having  an  independent  power 
in  itself — for  turn  read  soldier.  In  fracture  of  the  pelvis  it  is  intinitelv 
preferable  to  a  roller  bandage  ;  it  can  be  tightened  and  loosened  with- 
out moving  the  patient. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  local  unrest  in  wounds  and  the 
free  serous  oozing  which  accompanies  it  is  the  use  of  imnecessarily 
strong  antiseptics.  We  can  not  avoid  them  altogether.  We  must  use 
them  in  a  thorough  manner  for  the  purification  of  our  hands,  of  the 
skin  of  our  patient,  and  for  our  instruments  if  we  have  not  a  sterilizing 
apparatus  ;  but  as  regards  the  wound  itself,  given  an  aseptic  wound  to 
begin  with,  the  less  of  the  antiseptic  the  better ;  it  is  an  irritant.  A 
good  many  years  ago  a  smart  w  ritcr  in  a  medical  journal  said  :  "  Lis- 
ter's arguments  are  getting  stronger,  his  solutions  are  getting  weaker." 
If  he  had  said,  "  his  arguments  are  getting  stronger  because  his  solu- 
tions are  getting  weaker,"  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Asep- 
ticism  is  taking  the  place  of  antisepticism.  The  extent  to  which  this 
can  be  carried  out  will  depend  on  the  security  we  feel  when  we  operate 
on  unbroken  skin  that  we  have  not  introduced  any  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion. If  we  have  not  this  security,  we  must  wash  out  our  wound,  after 
stitching,  with  an  antiseptic,  but  let  it  be  followed  by  an  aseptic  fluid 
in  order  to  remove  the  antiseptic — the  irritant — or  at  any  rate  see  that 
no  antiseptic  is  left  in  the  wound.  It  has  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
and  this  renders  the  work  of  the  surgeon  a  more  responsible  one — that 
the  main  danger  of  contamination  is  from  what  is  directly  i)ut  into  the 
wound,  rather  than  from  what_/ff//.s  into  thewoimd.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  allow  that  a  wound  is  never  contaminated  from  the  air,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  that  dirty  skin,  dirty  instruments,  and  dirty  hands 
are  the  main  factors  which  cause  fermentation  in  our  wounds.  In  an 
investigation  recently  conducted  in  my  wards  by  Dr.  Button,  fifteen  dif- 
ferent organisms  have  been  found  in  the  air ;  most  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly innocuous,  but  some  may  be  hurtful.  Never  use  a  sponge 
twice  in  an  operation,  or,  better  still,  never  use  a  sponge  at  all ;  gauze 
which  has  been  boiled  and  then  placed  in  weak  corrosive  lotion  is  better 
than  any  sponge. 

Another  aspect  of  Hiltonism  is  the  use  of  absorbable  drains,  so 
that  dressing  of  the  wound  is  not  required  in  order  to  remove  the 
drain.  Pressure  and  careful  apposition  of  the  edges  and  surfaces, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  any  irritating  antiseptic,  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  done  away  with  drainage  of  any  sort ;  but  here  I  think  I  have 
overshot  the  mark,  because  if  any  bleeding  occurs,  and  if  the  pressure 


tH  not  accurate,  accumulation  of  bItMxl  takes  place,  and  delayed  healing 
is  the  result.  TliiH  has  lately  been  oik*  of  my  main  troubles  in  wounds, 
and  I  recall  three  ciiseH  of  excision  of  the  iiiaiiiiiia  within  the  year  in 
which  this  liMH  occurred  and  delayed  union.  I  think  tlie  safer  plan  is 
drainage  for  twenty-four  hours  during  the  time  when  reactionary  hieiii- 
orrhage  is  likely  to  happen.  If  India-rubber  tubing  is  iisitd,  it  can  be 
arranged  so  that  it  can  lie  removed  without  dlHturbaiice  or  exposure  of 
the  wound :  cause  the  tulie  to  project  beyond  the  wound  surface,  then 
the  blood  an  I  serous  discharge  puss  into  the  substance  of  the  dressing, 
and  have  no  tendency  to  pas:<  along  the  skin  surface  to  the  edge  of  the 
dressing.  Free  evaporation  through  the  dresHing  Ih  all-important.  Dr. 
Wenie  Clarke  has  recently  brought  under  my  notice  a  corrosive  dreHS- 
ing  in  which  the  outer  layer  is  impermeable  to  liquids,  although  it  al- 
lows of  free  evaporation.  This  dressing  is  made  by  Robinson  ii  Co., 
('Iiesterlield,  and,  from  the  trial  which  I  have  made  of  it,  I  think  it  will 
take  a  place  in  surgical  practice.  Free  drainage  ami  its  accompani- 
ment, rest,  is  best  attained  in  psoas  abscess  by  a  posterior  opening  at 
the  lowest  poin^  of  the  abscess  cavity  (patient  i-ccumbent),  in  the  angle 
between  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spiiue  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
From  this  o|)ening  we  can  sometime.s  reach  the  diseased  area  in  the 
liodies  of  the  vertebrip  and  remove  necrosed  fragments  of  bone.  So 
aho  in  retropharyngeal  abscess ;  an  opening  posterior  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  acts  in  the  same  way.  In  both  of  these  forms  of  ab- 
scess the  aseptic  management  of  the  case  is  more  easily  carried  out 
than  when  the  opening  is  anterior.  I  have  followed  this  method  of 
treatment  since  1876,  and  beg  to  recommend  it  to  the  profession. 

Use  leaden  splints  to  steady  limbs  after  amputation  and  excision. 
Shape  the  sjiiint  so  that  it  can  be  unfolded  without  moving  the  limb. 
Anchor  the  arm  by  the  side  with  a  leaden  splint  after  excision  of  the 
mamma.  Apply  your  pressure  firmly,  but  always  leave  a  distal  portion 
of  the  Iiml)  exposed,  so  that,  if  it  swells,  then  the  pressure  is  overdone 
and  the  bandage  must  be  loosened.  We  know  pressure  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  any  part  if  it  fulfills  two  conditions — painlessness  and  non- 
interference with  the  blood-current  through  the  part. 

Horse-hair  stitches  are  valual)le,  combining  rigidity  and  elasticity — 
rigidity  acting  as  a  splint  steadying  the  edges,  elasticity  enabling  them 
when  cut  to  he  removed  without  pain.  After  cutting  a  stitch,  lay  hold 
of  the  knot  and  pull  toward  the  side  on  which  the  loop  has  been  cut ; 
in  this  way  all  strain  on  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  avoided. 

A  plaster  applied  over  a  boil  in  its  early  stages  acts  as  a  splint, 
steadies  the  part,  and  relieves  pain.  The  boil  is  frequently  aborted  by 
this  simple  means. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  simple  things,  and  I  feel  as  I  write  that  I 
owe  an  apoloiry  for  their  simplicity.  They  are,  however,  all  illustrations 
of  the  effect  which  Hilton's  work  has  made  on  my  practice,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  pardoned. 

The  value  of  extension  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  we  have  only  to  take  care  that 
it  is  not  overdone.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  often  used  in  fract- 
ures of  the  upper  extremity  or  after  excision  of  the  knee  and  elbow. 
In  fractures,  injuries,  and  diseases  of  the  spine,  in  sacro-iliac  disease, 
and  in  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  the  use  of  double  extension  is  also  of 
undoubted  value.  I  have  used  it  since  1877  in  these  conditions,  and  I 
can  recommend  it  with  confidence.  It  may  be  used  in  three  ways:  (1) 
The  patient  horizontal,  and  a  weight  applied  to  the  limbs,  with  a 
counter-extending  weight  to  the  head ;  (2)  the  head  of  the  bed  raised, 
a  weight  to  the  head,  and  the  body  acting  as  the  counter-extending 
force;  (3)  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised,  a  weight  applied  to  the  limbs, and 
tlie  weight  of  the  body  acting  as  the  counter-extending  force.  It  is 
most  valuable  in  the  mobile  portions  of  the  spine — the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions.  In  dorsal  disease,  the  first  method  is  mainly  used.  In 
cervical  disease  the  second  method  is  used ;  in  lumbar  disease,  in  sacro- 
iliac disease,  and  in  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  use  the  third  method.  As 
the  pain  subsides,  rotation  must  be  prevented  by  the  double  long 
splint  when  the  disease  involves  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  and  pelvic  seg- 
ments. In  the  cervical  region  fix  the  head  with  a  hollowed  sand  pillow 
or  with  a  poroplastic  splint,  or  with  Fleming's  India-rubber  collar. 
Treves  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  rest  in  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  neck  by  a  similar  contrivance. 

In  all  cases  in  which  complete  rest  of  the  trunk  is  called  for,  use  a 
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thick  and  firm  mattress  made  in  three  pieces,  the  central  portion  of 
which  can  be  withdrawn  for  the  performance  of  tlie  acts  of  defecation 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  act  of  urination  in  tlie  female.  The  prevenlion 
of  bed-sores  by  the  facility  with  which  the  sacrum  and  buttocks  can  be 
examined,  and  the  dressing  of  these  sores,  when  they  do  occur,  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  triple  mattress.  Ip  the  diagnosis  of  injm'ies 
in  the  region  of  the  hip,  the  use  of  Nelaton's  line  has  been  given  up  in 
my  practice,  because  in  order  to  reach  the  ischial  tuberosity  necessary 
for  estimating  the  line  the  patient  has  to  be  moved.  Its  place  is  taken 
by  noting  the  want  of  parallelism  between  two  tapes,  one  passing 
through  the  anterior  superior  spinous  processes,  and  the  other  through 
the  tips  of  the  great  trochanters  of  the  femur. 

On  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  we  have  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Milne 
Murray  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  of  August  and  September, 
1886,  on  the  e  xplanation  of  the  action  of  hot  water,  which  well  illus- 
trates rest.  He  shows  that  the  general  shock  and  the  local  reaction  aie 
greatly  lessened  after  using  hot  water,  as  compared  with  the  former 
method  by  means  of  cold.  In  epistaxis  prevent  the  air  passing  through 
the  nasal  cavity  by  tightly  grasping  the  nose,  and  the  epistaxis  will 
frequently  cease,  the  part  being  kept  at  rest. 

In  cranial  surgery,  in  the  curved  incision,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Horsley,  we  have  a  means  of  restoring  a  flap  to  cover  and  give  sup- 
port to  the  denuded  brain  tissue  or  dura  mater.  In  intracranial  haunor- 
rhage,  intradural  and  extradural,  we  now  feel  justified  in  cutting  down 
and  arresting  the  haemorrhage  by  ligature,  or  by  the  hot  douche,  and 
from  one  case  in  which  I  operated  on  a  person,  comatose,  with  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  and  a  pulse  of  forty  to  the  minute  and  on  the  point 
of  death,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  that,  in  apoplexy,  an  opening 
into  the  cranial  and  dura  box  is  a  justifiable  surgical  procedure,  giving 
rest  by  relieving  tension.  This  patient  was  shown  by  Dr.  Smart  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  June  of  this  year. 

In  spasmodic  wryneck  we  have  the  patient  in  constant  unrest. 
What  relief  is  given  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve!  In  March,  1881,  I  showed  a  case  at  the  Medico-chirurgical 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  result  in  that  patient,  and  from 
similar  cases  which  I  have  seen  since  1881,  I  think  the  operation  well 
worthy  of  more  extended  trial. 

In  rectal  surgery  gradual  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  before 
operations  gives  rest  after  the  operation,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  tem- 
porary paresis.  In  colotomy  the  inguinal  region  is  preferable  to  the 
lumbar,  because  mental  worry  is  avoided  by  making  an  artificial  anus 
in  a  situation  which  the  patient  himself  has  under  command.  In  lum- 
bar colotomy  the  cul-de-sac  between  the  rectal  stricture  and  the  opening 
in  the  colon  fills  with  fceces  and  causes  unrest.  In  inguinal  colotomy, 
if  the  opening  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  one,  I  bring  the  whole 
lumen  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  out  as  a  loop  through  the  wound  in  the 
wall,  and  fixed  there  with  long  pins  passed  through  the  abdominal  wall 
and  mesocolon,  and  again  through  the  abdominal  wall,  bringing  the 
parietal  peritonaeum  in  contact  with  the  visceral  peritonaeum.  Stitches 
are  a  source  of  unrest ;  simple  apposition  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain firm  union. 

In  the  ligature  of  internal  piles  the  divi-ion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  anus  with  scissors  before  transfixion  and  ligature  and  tying 
the  ligature  tightly  so  as  completely  to  strangulate  the  pile  are  both 
means  which  diminish  pain  after  the  operation.  The  pile  mass  dies 
without  any  inflammation ;  it  dies  of  dry  painless  gangrene.  If  this  had 
been  more  frequently  attended  to,  we  should  have  heard  less  of  other 
methods  of  treating  internal  piles.  While  I  say  this  I  desire  most 
emphatically  to  express  my  complete  accordance  with  Whitehead's 
view,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gut  i  af- 
fected, excision  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  method  of 
treatment. 

There  is  no  organ  in  which  the  value  of  rest  is  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  bladder.  In  disease  its  systole  and  diastole  can  be  checked 
in  different  ways,  and  the  cystitis  caused  by  the  unrest,  as  evidenced  l)y 
frequency  of  micturition,  is  lelieved.  Tliis  can  be  done  by  fixing  a  gum 
elastic  catheter  in  the  bladder,  taking  care  that  the  eye  of  the  instiu- 
ment  is  just  within  the  cavity,  and  attaching  to  the  catheter  an  India- 
rubber  tube  which  passes  into  a  vessel  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  In  1876 
I  showed  that  if  the  tube  passes  under  water  and  if  the  instrument  and 


tube  are  full  of  fluid,  there  will  be,  by  the  siphon  action  of  the  arrange" 
ment,  if  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  at  a  lower  level  tlian  the  bladder,  a 
head  of  water,  which,  by  its  suction,  will  remove  the  water  from  the 
l)ladder  as  it  passes  from  the  ureters.  The  amount  of  suction  will  de- 
pend on  the  difference  of  level,  and  I  have  found  by  experience  that  a 
foot  of  fall  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  bladder  empty.  If  the 
fall  is  greater,  then  the  mucous  meml)rane  is  apt  to  be  sucked  into  the 
eve  of  the  instrument,  and  a  block  takes  place,  the  bladder  filling  with 
urine.  When  this  happens,  pain  will  at  once  be  felt  by  the  patient ;  in 
fact,  his  sensations  are  the  best  guide  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel 
at  the  side  of  the  bed  should  be  placed.  By  this  simple  means  we  can 
give  the  bladder  rest.  In  external  division  of  stricture  of  the  urethra 
the  same  means  can  be  used  to  keep  the  wound  absolutely  dry  and 
facilitate  healing.  We  can  also  rest  the  bladder  by  perineal  or  by 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  In  either  case  the  bladder  collapses  and  the 
viscus  gets  rest.  In  intractable  cases  of  cystitis  in  the  female  the 
suprapubic  opening  deserves  further  trial.  In  connection  with  the 
bladder  may  I  remind  those  present  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  Bigelow  for 
showing  us  that  the  unrest  after  lithotrity  is  due  to  fragments  of  stone 
left  in  the  bladder  after  crushing,  and  how  important  it  is  to  crush  and 
remove  entirely  all  the  fragments  at  one  operation. 

In  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder  or  prostate  a  suprapubic  opening 
arrests  the  haemorrhage,  the  cause  of  which  is  the  contractions  of  the 
bladder,  which  at  once  ceases  when  the  bladder  is  opened.  The  haemor- 
rhage during  the  operation  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of  the  hot 
douche. 

In  vesical  haemorrhage  the  mere  washing  out  of  the  bladder  with 
hot  boric  lotion  often  checks  the  bleeding ;  in  fact,  haemorrhage  from 
any  cavity  is  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  checked  by  the  hot  douche. 

In  tracheotomy,  Hilton  points  out  the  value  of  rest  to  the  inflamed 
larynx.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  surgeon  is  to  prevent  any 
blood  getting  into  the  trachea,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  the 
most  fertile  source  of  unrest,  setting  up  pneumonia,  the  common  cause 
of  death  after  tracheotomy,  when  the  death  is  not  due  to  the  disease 
for  which  the  operation  was  performed. 

In  the  treatment  of  cut  throat,  if  we  perform  tracheotomy  at  once 
and  accurately  unite  the  wounded  surfaces,  we  attain  more  rapid  heal- 
ing, because  the  wound  is  not  used  as  a  funnel  through  which  the  air 
is  admitted  to  the  lungs.  Movement  of  the  parts  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  the  part,  in  fact,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  rest,  encouraging  and  facili- 
tating healing. 

In  the  application  of  a  bandage  to  varicose  veins  let  us  see  that  it 
is  applied  before  the  patient  gets  out  of  bed  and  taken  off  after  he  is 
in  bed;  so  also  in  the  application  of  a  truss  in  hernia  the  same  rule 
must  be  constantly  followed.  Allow  the  veins  to  fill,  or  the  hernia  to 
come  down  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  bandage  or  truss  ceases  to 
act  as  a  curative,  and  only  acts  as  a  palliative  agent.  We  allow,  by  the 
vein  filling  or  the  hernia  coming  down,  a  temporary  unrest  which  does 
away  with  the  good  of  the  previous  twelve  hours'  support  of  the  reten- 
tive apparatus.  It  is  well  to  note  that  continuous  gentle  elastic  press- 
ure will  often  act  most  efficiently,  painlessly,  and  restfully  in  reducing 
an  irreducible  hernia,  a  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  or  a  paraphimosis. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  illustrate 
my  subject.  I  have  endeavored  to  expound  the  healing  doctrine  of 
rest.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  point  to  John  Hilton  as  one  of  its 
great  expounders,  who  has,  more  than  any  one  else,  impressed  me 
with  its  value  in  surgery.  I  am  anxious  that  anything  I  may  have  said 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  necessity,  for  those  who  have  not 
done  so,  of  a  careful  perusal  of  his  work.  You  will  not  agree  with 
many  things  he  says.  Take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  must  be  a 
poor  book  with  which  you  are  entirely  in  agreement ;  its  stimulating 
effect  on  you  will  be  absent.  After  you  have  read  the  book  you  will 
grant  that  in  him  we  have  a  careful  observer  and  a  conscientious 
worker,  and  one  whose  methods  we  will  do  well  to  imitate. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  picture,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  picture 
looked  at  from  a  different  standpoint.  It  is,  that  much  harm  may  be 
done  by  too  excessive  attention  to  rest.  Evil  may  result  from  too  pro- 
longed rest.  Mechanical  rest  may,  in  one  sense,  be  antagonistic  to 
physiological  rest.     Mechanical  rest,  in  many  cases,  must  be  interfered 
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witli  in  order  to  attain  phvHiolopcal  rent.  An  oxnniplc  will  lii-Ht  show 
\\\y  nioanin^;.  Innni'iliati'lv  aftt-r  an  injury  tin-  cIliiHioiit*  into  iIk-  ti8- 
sm«H  may,  by  their  pn-si'iu-c,  interfere  with  the  normal  l>li)iiiliiirrent 
thronj^li  the  part.  At  a  later  liale  thcMeetlii.tionsare  rephu-e<i  livDr^^an- 
i/.eil  material  whieli  will  also  aet  in  the  same  way.  The  nerve  e(|iiilih- 
rium  will  also  he  altered.  The  part  will  then  he,  from  the  vascidiir 
and  nervou.M  side,  in  a  stale  of  physioloj^ieal  unrest,  and  this  unrest  will 
he  intensilied  hy  prolon;;ed  meihanieal  rest,  heeause,  unless  there  is  a 
nornnil  hlood-eurrent,  the  effusions  and  fihrous  nutterial  will  not  he  re- 
moved.  It  is  therefore  neee.ssary  that,  while  we  maintain  uieehanieal 
rest  after  a  pari  is  injured,  we  should  at  the  same  lime  adopt  S((mc 
means  to  remove  these  jtroduets.  It  is  here  that  mas.sanc  is  so  vahm- 
hlo;  lifjhtly  applied,  it  has  a  nuirked  soothinn  infhienee  on  the  nerve 
disturhanee;  more  slronj^ly,  thou}{h  still  gently  apjdied,  it  will  ^et  rid 
of  the  effusions  by  eausinn  n  temporary  eongeslion  and  free  flow  of 
hl(H>d  throujjh  the  part;  still  more  stronjj;ly  applied,  it  breaks  down 
fibrous  adhesions  and  {;els  rid  of  the  pain  felt  in  eertain  movements  of 
the  lindi.  While  the  ma.ssage  interferes  with  the  meehaideal  rest,  it 
aets  direetly  in  relieving'  the  physiolo^jieal  unrest.  Kxperienee  alone 
will  fell  how  far  we  can  ^o  with  massa-je  in  order  to  attain  the  one  ob- 
ji'i'f — the  physiolojrieal  rest — w  Idle  at  the  same  time  we  avoid  doiuf;  harm 
by  its  overuse  by  interferinj;  with  the  ineehanieal  rest.  In  aeutcsjirains 
and  strains  it  may  be  bef^un  at  onee,  fjently  ni{;ht  ami  morninp,  using 
elastic  pressure  with  wadding  and  a  flannel  bandage  in  the  intervals  of 
the  massage.  In  subacute  cases  it  may  be  used  more  freely,  wearing 
an  elastic  bandage  in  the  intervals,  along  with  limited  use  of  the  in- 
jured limb.  In  chronic  cases,  which  are  non-tuberculous,  adhesions 
may  be  freely  broken  down,  often  giving  immediate  relief  after  months 
of  partial  impairment  of  usefulness. 

I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  fractures  near  joints,  as  in 
Colles's  and  Pott's  fracture,  massage  may  with  advantage  be  begun 
within  a  week,  with  the  result  that  while  the  repair  of  the  broken  bone 
is  in  no  way  interfered  with  (I  rather  think  it  is  aided),  the  limb  is  a 
useful  one  at  a  much  earlier  ])eriod  than  is  the  case  if,  as  in  the  ortho- 
dox treatment,  the  limb  is  kept  absolutely  quiet  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  If  we  tlnnk  only  of  the  broken  bone  and  forget  the  injury  to 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  the  result  is  a  stiff  and  useless  limb,  which 
will  for  a  long  time  be  a  source  of  discomfort  and  helplessness  to  the 
individual.  It  is  a  question  exercising  my  mind  whether  we  should  not 
apply  gentle  massage  in  all  fractures,  as  a  matter  of  routine  practice, 
so  long  as  we  can  do  so  without  displacing  or  causing  movement  be- 
tween the  broken  fragments  of  the  bone.  The  use  of  extension  during 
the  massage  applied  to  the  limb  beyond  renders  this  method  much 
more  feasible  than  it  formerly  was  when  we  depended  entirely  on 
splints  applied  at  the  seat  of  fracture  commanding  the  joints  above 
and  below.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  no  fract- 
ures heal  more  kindly  and  (piickly  than  broken  ribs,  in  which  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  during  the  whole  process  of  cure  the  act  of  breath- 
ing is  keejjing  up  a  constant  gentle  movement,  a  Nature's  massage, 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  union  of  the  broken  bone. 

In  breaking  down  adhesions  in  old-standing  cases  of  fracture,  sprain, 
or  strain,  one  must  act  in  a  decided  manner.  Their  presence  is  asso- 
ciated with  limited  movement,  pain  on  movement,  or  pain  on  pressure, 
and  the  use  of  tirmly  applied  rotatory  massage,  or  the  sudden  stretch- 
ing of  the  tissues  which  are  matted  together,  often  gives  immediate 
and  lasting  relief. 

In  the  case  of  nerve  stretching  in  sciatica,  the  cases  which  are  bene- 
fited are,  in  my  opinion,  those  which  may  be  called  trade  sciaticas,  due 
to  some  special  position  adopted  in  the  special  trade  pressing  on  and 
irritating  the  sciatic  nerve.  You  freely  stretch  the  nerve,  but  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sensory  and  motor  functions,  and  the 
pain  is  relieved  by  breaking  down  the  fibrous  adhesions  in  the  nerve 
sheath  and  among  the  nerve  fibrils.  May  I  say  in  passing  that  the 
operation  is  sometimes  a  source  of  psychical  unrest  to  the  operating 
surgeon  if  he  does  not  easily  find  the  nerve  ;  this  unrest  is  avoided  if, 
in  operating,  the  patient  lying  on  his  face,  the  surgeon  will  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  limb  to  be  operated  upon.  If  he  then  makes 
an  incision  over  the  nerve  at  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  introduce  his  forefinger,  which,  using  as 
a  hook,  he  draws  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  patient,  he  will  at  once 


find  the  nerve  lying  external  to  the  muscles  arising  from  the  tidier 
isehii. 

New  lamps  may  have  been  expi'eled  of  me  to-day  ;  if  ho,  my  hear- 
ers have  lieen  disappointed.  "  Let  us  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient 
ways,  and  then  look  about  us  and  discover  what  is  the  right  and  straight 
way,  and  so  walk  in  it."  Itiii-on  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage,  and 
it  has  been  my  motto.  I  have  taken  my  stand  un  an  ancient  w.w  ;  I 
have  tried  to  polish  ami  refill  an  old  lamp. 

James  lliiiton,  another  of  my  lieroes,  in  one  of  his  letterH,  writes: 
"  Let  me  advise  just  once.  I  don't  like  an  ailviser  much  ;  but  just  tloH 
one  thing — be  reverent  where  you  are  ignorant,  and  attaeh  no  weight 
at  all  to  your  naturally  feeling  Hure.  We  almost  always  feel  hiire  wrong- 
ly— it  is  our  own  fate,  it  in  our  very  being."  The  Hpeaker  to-day  may 
be  too  sure,  and  may  place  too  much  reliance  on  rest  a«  the  most  pow- 
erful therapeutic  agent  in  surgical  practice,  but  he  can  assure  you  that 
he  has  had  Ilinton's  words  constantly  in  his  ndnd  as  he  spoke,  and  what 
he  has  said  is  offered  to  Ihib  audi(;nce  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
were  written  by  that  philosophic  surgeon.  I  began  with  a  sentence 
from  Hilton  ;  I  end  with  one  from  llinlon.  These  men  had  something 
in  common.  Hilton  taught  rest ;  Ilintoii  sought  it.  In  one  of  his  last 
letters  he  writes  these  sad  words  :  '"  I  have  tried  for  too  much,  and 
failed;  but  yet,  |ierliaps,  in  that  my  failure  (Jod  is  giving  me  more  than 
even  I  tried  for.  He  has  opened  my  eyes,  at  least  a  little,  though  I  am 
blind  and  foolish  still,  no  doubt.  I  will  try  and  be  wiser  and  look  more, 
and  care  more  what  others  feel."  Strange  words  from  one  who  spent 
his  whole  life  for  the  good  of  others. 

At  a  time  fertile  in  unrest  in  religion,  politics,  and  surgery,  in  the 
county  in  which  Gilbert  White  spent  his  days,  in  the  county  in  which 
he  wrote  one  of  the  most  restful — I  had  almost  said  the  most  restful — 
book  I  know,  rest  as  a  thesis  is  perhaps  not  altogether  out  of  place, 
especially  when  I  remember  that  to  many  of  us  this  meeting  is  our  an- 
nual holiday,  our  resting  stage,  and  still  more  especially  when  I  remem- 
ber that  we  are  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  main  resting  places  in  this  country,  where  so  many  get  that 
rest  which  enables  them  to  go  back  to  work  with  energies  renewed  and 
restored  by  the  fresh  air  and  restfulness  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
rest  resorts  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Danger  of  Chloroform  and  the  Safety  of  Ether  as  an  Anses- 
thetic. — The  LamA  prints  the  following  letter  from  L.  Hepenstal- 
Ormsby,  il.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Dublin :  No  operating  surgeon  can  read 
the  medical  journals'  record  week  after  week  of  Another  Death  from 
Chloroform  without  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe 
occurring  in  his  own  practice  and  how  it  may  be  averted.  I  have  fre- 
quently, in  the  Lancet  and  elsewhere,  brought  before  operating  sur- 
geons the  responsibility  incurred  by  subjecting  a  human  being  to  the 
influence  of  chloroform  as  being  the  most  dangerous  form  of  anes- 
thetic. But  since  the  rejiort  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission  was  pub- 
lished, deaths  from  chloroform  seem  to  be  largely  on  the  increase.  At 
the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  for  example,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  there  were  two  deaths  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Seeing  that,  apart  from  the 
climatic  effects,  the  experiments  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission  were 
mostly  carried  out  on  Indian  dogs  and  monkeys,  it  is  surprising  that 
scientific  men  should  rely  on  results  so  obtained,  ignoring  statistics 
with  regard  to  human  beings,  which  attest  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt 
the  danger  of  chloroform  and  the  comparative  safety  of  ether.  I  for 
one  do  not  consider  the  results  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission  con- 
clusive or  satisfactory,  for  I  have  too  frequently  witnessed  at  the 
operating  table  most  painful  incidents.  I  have  seen  patients  under 
chloroform  suddenly  cease  to  breathe.  The  operation  stopped,  and  all 
the  while  awful  suspense  takes  possession  both  of  the  operator  and  the 
anesthetist.  Last  week  I  witnessed  in  Dublin  a  fatal  ca.se  from  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  The  patient  was  a  fine-looking,  robust 
man,  aged  about  fifty,  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  about  to  remove  the  diseased  part  directed  the  house 
surgeon  to  administer  chloroform,  who  carefully  examined  the  patient's 
heart  before  the  operation,  and  found  it  normal.  On  a  previous  occa- 
sion the  man  had  been  given  ether  to  produce  anaesthesia,  but  it  was 
reported  that  he  did  not  take  ether  well,  though  he  was  put  under  its 
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influence  all  the  same.  Hence  chloroform  was  administered  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  with  Skinner's  apparatus.  The 
man  gave  but  two  or  three  inspirations,  when  he  died  as  suddenly  as  if 
shot  through  the  heart.  There  was  no  sign  of  impeded  breathing,  no 
pallor  of  cheek — in  fact,  no  warning  whatever.  Xever  shall  I  forget 
the  consternation  of  those  concerned ;  and  no  wonder,  for  here  was  a 
man  in  the  plenitude  of  life  and  apparent  vigor,  cheerful  in  spirits, 
changed,  with  the  appalling  suddenness  of  a  lightning  flash,  into  a 
corpse.  All  means  of  resuscitation  were  promptly  resorted  to,  but  in 
vain ;  the  man  was  dead.  I  consider  it  nothing  short  of  culpable  reck- 
lessness, with  so  many  warnings,  for  any  surgeon  to  persist  in  the  use 
of  chloroform  in  preference  to  ether  on  the  score  of  convenience.  No 
doubt  death  may  be  produced  by  any  antesthetic  if  pushed  too  far  or 
administered  by  an  inexperienced  or  careless  person ;  and  with  such 
persons  it  often  happens  that  an  operator  has  to  warn  the  administra- 
tor to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  anaesthesia  and  not  mind  the 
operation.  In  certain  small  and  rapid  operations  I  think  administrators 
frequently  produce  a  greater  degree  of  anaesthesia  than  necessary,  and 
do  not  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  anorsthesia  requisite  for  the  pain- 
less performance  of  any  given  operation.  As  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servation, chloroform  seems  to  act  as  a  direct  poison  on  some  persons, 
and  kills,  when  it  does  kill,  as  suddenly  as  a  pistol  bullet  would  whose 
billet  was  the  heart  or  brain.  It  gives  no  warning  sign  or  indication 
till  fatal  symptoms  are  apparent  and  the  patient  is  either  actually  dead 
or  beyond  any  means  of  resuscitation. 

Of  ether  my  experience  is  different.  It  always  gives  warning,  and 
the  untoward  effect  may  be  almost  mstantly  removed.  Acting  as  it 
does  directly  on  the  respiratory  functions,  methods  of  resuscitation,  as 
regards  artificial  respiration,  can  be  immediately  applied,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  nearlv  alwavs  successful.  So  long  as  I  have  the  strong  con- 
victions  which  I  entertain,  based  upon  many  years  of  practice,  regard- 
ing the  choice  of  an  anaesthetic,  I  will  raise  my  voice  against  the  wanton 
administration  of  chloroform  in  preference  to  ether,  which  has  been 
proved  by  undeniable  statistics  to  be  the  safest  anaesthetic  known. 

Case  of  Acquired  Atresia  HymenaUs. —  In  the  A  mtrala-iian  Medical 
Gazelle  for  June,  Henry  Forbes,  M.  B.  et  Ch.  M.  Aberd.,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing history :  E.  S.,  thirty  years  old,  domestic  servant,  single,  was 
admitted,  on  the  '2A  of  January,  1891,  into  the  Charters  Towers  Hospital, 
complaining  of  dysuria  and  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Two  days  be- 
fore, she  had  seen  Dr.  Browne,  who  sent  her  here. 

She  said  she  had  enjoyed  very  good  health  at  home,  but  since  her 
arrival  in  Queensland  she  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  debility, 
though  not  enough  to  interfere  with  her  work.  She  had  been  an  in- 
patient at  the  Towers  Hospital  in  June,  1890,  when  I  attended  her  for 
a  specific  sore  throat  and  a  papular  rash.  Some  time  before  this  slie 
had  had  a  vaginal  discharge  following  coitus,  and  afterward  a  swelling 
in  the  groin.  These  were  treated  by  a  doctor,  but  he  can  give  me  no  par- 
ticulars. I  examined  her  at  that  time  for  the  rash,  but  I  did  not  notice 
any  abdominal  enlargement.  Quite  recently  she  had  been  Dr.  Browne's 
patient  for  arthritis  of  the  ankle,  but  complained  of  no  abdominal  incon- 
venience till  a  day  or  so  before  admission.  She  first  menstruated  at 
twenty,  and  has  been  very  irregular  throughout,  sometimes  missing 
several  months.  Her  menses  lasted  usually  a  day,  were  very  scanty, 
and  were  accompanied  with  great  pain.  Since  her  first  admission  into 
the  hospital  in  June,  1890,  she  has  not  seen  anvthing,  and  she  thinks 
not  for  some  time  before  ;  possibly  not  since  she  last  indulged  in  sexual 
intercourse,  the  result  of  which  was  the  vaginal  discharge. 

On  admission,  her  ankle  was  swollen  and  walking  difficult,  the  left 
thigh  (Edematous  and  tender,  urination  frequent  and  painful,  and 
a  large  swelling  occupied  her  abdomen,  extending  well  above  the  um- 
bilicus. A  catheter  showed  the  urethra  and  bladder  normal.  Rectal  ex- 
amination: a  tight,  rounded  tumor,  filling  the  pelvis  and  flattening  the 
rectum  against  the  sacrum,  and  vaginally  the  finger  encountered  an 
elastic  swelling  bulging  between  the  majora  and  yielding  to  pressure. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  distended  hymen  were  some  cribriform  mark- 
ings, but  no  visible  cicatrix.  On  abdominal  palpation  was  felt  a  large, 
tense  swelling,  rising  cut  of  the  pelvis,  extending  almost  to  the  umbili- 
cus, and  continuous  with  a  smaller  and  harder  tumor  that  reached  two 
inches   above   the  umbilicus,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  the  enlarged 


uterus.  From  the  upper  angles  of  the  smaller  tumor  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  two  hard,  cord-like  t>odies,  extending  one  toward  each 
iliac  fossa,  and  ending  in  ovoid  enlargements.  Percussion  over  the 
umbilicus  gave  a  distinct  thrill  to  the  bulging  hymen,  and  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe  introduced  into  it  withdrew  the  characteristic  tarr}-  fluid  of 
retained  menses. 

Dr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Paoli  saw  the  case,  and  we  agreed  to  tap.  The 
smallest  trocar  was  entered  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  hj-men,  and 
the  fluid  was  very  slowly  withdrawn.  After  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  a 
bistoury,  guided  in  on  the  cannula,  made  a  permanent  opening.  A 
large  uterine  irrigator  was  introduced  into  this,  and  the  vagina — enor- 
mously dilated — was  washed  out  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  till  the  fluid  came  away  clear.  The  opening  was  dressed  with  sali- 
cylic wool.  The  syringing  was  continued  daily  for  the  next  ten  davs  ; 
the  discharge,  which  never  became  offensive,  ceased  in  five,  and  the 
temperature  on  the  two  nights  following  the  operation  just  reached  100° 
and  then  became  normal. 

The  patient  never  had  any  abdominal  tenderness,  was  kept  in  bed 
for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  menstruated  freely  and 
easily. 

Vaginal  examination  immediately  after  the  operation  showed  the 
vagina  to  be  an  immense  cloaca  filling  all  the  pelvis,  and  the  finger 
could  just  detect  at  the  top  a  large  ring  of  soft  tissue  representing  the 
changed  cervix.  I  examined  her  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  April.  The 
hymenal  opening  is  now  quite  patent,  the  vagina  has  almost  recovered 
its  usual  shape  and  consistence,  but  the  cervix  is  still  soft  and  swollen 
(though  much  smaller),  and  the  os  admits  the  tip  of  a  small  finger.  Her 
menses  are  now  regular  and  easy. 

Notes. — 1.  Acquired  atresia  of  the  hymen  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
vagina  seems  to  be  rather  a  rare  condition.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  in 
his  Clinical  Lectures,  says:  "Sometimes  the  vagina  becomes  closed  by 
the  healing  of  sores,  the  result  of  sloughing  from  pressure  during  par- 
turition, or  the  result  of  syphilitic  infection ;  but  though  cases  of 
stricture,  more  or  less  tight,  and  having  a  small  lumen  from  these 
causes,  are  not  uncommon,  I  have  not  seen  one  of  complete  closure 
(atresia),  with  retention  and  accumulation." 

In  this  case  I  should  think  the  atresia  was  produced  either  by  the 
healing  of  a  syphilitic  sore  (though  no  scar  was  visible),  or  by  theeflforts 
at  intercourse  producing  inflammation  of  a  tough  hymen  with  possibly 
a  very  small  opening. 

2.  The  total  absence  of  subjective  symptoms.  She  never  noticed 
her  increase  in  size  even  till  the  dysuria  called  her  attention  to  it. 

3.  The  fluid  removed  measured  sixty-five  ounces.  Duncan  says  the 
quantity  of  accumulation  varies  much  ;  that  in  his  own  practice  he 
never  saw  more  than  fifty  ounces,  though  he  had  heard  of  a  well-authen- 
ticated case  which  had  one  hundred  and  five  ounces. 

The  Influence  of  Diet  on  the  Growth  of  Hair. — In  the  Brilish 
Medical  Journal  for  July  '25th  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother  says : 

Several  cases  of  shedding  of  hair  after  influenza  have  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  diet  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  and  with  the  cure 
of  symptomatic  alopecia.  Hair  contains  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  its 
ash  20  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  10  per  cent,  of  iron  and  manganese 
Solutions  of  beef,  or  rather  of  part  of  it,  starchy  mixtures,  and  even 
milk,  which  constitute  the  diet  of  patients  with  influenza  and  other 
fevers,  can  not  supply  these  elements,  and  atrophy  at  the  root  and  fall- 
ing of  hair  result.  The  color  and  strength  of  hair  in  young  mammals 
is  not  attained  so  long  as  milk  is  their  sole  food.  As  to  drugs,  iron  has 
prompt  influence.  The  foods  which  most  abundantly  contain  the 
above-named  elements  aie  the  various  albuminoids  and  the  oat,  the  ash 
of  that  grain  yielding  22  per  cent,  of  silicon.  With  care  these  foods 
are  admissible  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  when  albumin  is  the 
constituent  suffering  most  by  the  increased  metabolism.  1  have  often 
found  a  dietary  largely  composed  of  oatmeal  and  brown  bread  greatlv 
promote  the  growth  of  hair,  especially  when  the  baldness  was  preceded 
by  constij^ation  and  sluggish  capillary  circulation. 

Those  races  of  men  who  consume  most  meat  are  the  most  hirsute. 
Again,  it  is  well  known  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  carnivorous 
mammals,  birds,  and  serpents  keep  their  hair,  feathers,  or  cuticle  in 
bad  condition  unless  fed  with  whole  animals,  and  the  egesta  contain 
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till'  I'Utioular  npiu'ndnnex  of  thfir  prey  in  u  (llm>Htpil  or  piirlly  tliKostcd 
ntuto.     It  i(t  ul.-.!)  nil  oUl  wi'll-piovcti  fiu'l  tliut  a  cloHcly  ri'Mtriiti-ci  diet 

clioesf,  lor  exiiinpli' — .soon  prodiici't*  in  do^n  ii  Idhh  of  liiiir. 

In  troaliiig  IVvi-rs  a  lonj;  oourni"  of  n()ii-ni(r<i|;cii(iiiH  dirt  imtv  pro- 
iiu>((>  ri«l)orrlui'a,  wiiii-li  is  ho  ofton  a  coiu-oinilant  of  liii'  Mlopcciu. 
Wlifii  tlio  Hpt'ilMl  luiHilivc  supply  is  srniic  llu-  dcpifsstMl  ciiiiciiiinn  of 
till'  vaso-miitor  and  tropliir  noiv«>s  procri'dinn  froiii  the  crrviral  ganglia 
to  till*  seal])  may  Ix'  stiiiiulatod  liy  lilisttTN  and  liniiiiontH  at  (he  Itiick  of 
tlic  lu'i'k.  1  luivf  always  foiiiid  that  frii-lioii  (d'  tlu>  sralp  with  pomades 
and  lotions  disiodgos  inaiiy  hairs  which  might  othcrwiso  remain,  and 
that  I'old  or  tepid  baths  with  salt  ailded  and  rough  riihliing  of  the  rest 
ol  the  hody  will  Hush  the  eapillaries  of  the  atVeeted  part  more  efTectii- 
ually.  Hesides,  when  pomades  are  used,  freipient  washing  becomes 
neeessaiy,  and  this  is  oondiieive  to  biildness. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  lollowing  tal)le 
represents  the  niortalily  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  WaltcT 
Wvnian,  Surgeoii-(ieneral  of  the  Marine-Ilospitnl  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  August  14th  : 
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Glycerin  Suppositories. — "A  short  time  ago,"  says  the  Liverpool 
Alcdico-fhirurgical  Journal,  in  its  July  issue,  "  glycerin  came  rapidly 
into  repute  as  a  laxative,  and  an  enormous  number  of  syringes  were 
sold  for  injecting  it  into  the  rectum.  Its  indiscriminate  use,  often  in 
very  unsuitable  eases,  has  led  to  its  equally  rapid  decline  in  popular 
favor.  Glycerin  is  a  very  deliquescent  substance,  which  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  and  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  thus 
quickly  leads  to  reflex  peristaltic  action,  with  evacuation  of  the  rectum, 
and  perhaps  large  bowel.  Its  very  stimulating  effect  often  leads  to 
uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  rectum,  especially  if  there  be  any  hv- 
perieraia  of  the  parts,  and  hence  its  use  should  be  strictly  limited  10 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  habitually  sluggish  action  of  the  longer 
bowel.  When  there  is  any  inflammatory  action  its  use  is  strongly  con- 
tra indicated.  Any  dilution  with  water  lessens  its  hygroscopic  charac- 
ter, and  so  diminishes  its  activity,  hence  it  should  be  used  as  nearly 
pure  as  possible.  On  this  account  the  activity  of  the  glycerin  is  much 
diminished  when  administered  in  the  form  of  suppositories,  as  com- 
monly prepared  with  gelatin,  because  in  their  manufacture  a  certain 
proportion  of  water  is  necessary  for  its  solvent  action  on  the  gelatin. 


HcHHrH.  i'nrke,  DavJH,  &  ('o.  have  uvcrcume  this  objection  by  incor- 
|M>riiting  95  per  cent,  of  glycerin  with  5  percent,  of  Hleaiin  soap.  Thus 
at)  excellent  siippoHitory  ih  formed  which  is  not  very  solnble,  ytrl  siilli. 
denlly  so  to  make  it  quick  and  elTective  in  action.  The  suppository  is 
mude  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  which  renders  its  introduction  into 
the  rectum  very  easy.  Oiu!  is  snllicient  for  an  adult,  and  any  required 
ni/.e  may  be  lUt  off  for  a  child.  They  should  be  kept  in  ucll-corked 
hollies  to  prevent  the  alisor|iliiHi  of  inoiHtiire  from  the  iitiiiosphere." 

Alcohol  an  Aid  to  Digestion. — "  Dr.  Krchenberg,  u  (ieniiiin  scientiKt 
of  much  note,  has  just  published  the  result  of  his  experiments  with 
alcohol,  nnil  he  is  eonvinceil  that  iligestion  is  aided  by  moderate  doHCH 
of  it.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Krchenberg  from  his  exfterimentH 
are  interesting.  A  small  amount  of  brandy  or  whisky  shortens  the 
time  that  food  in  general,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  or  a  mixture, 
remains  in  tlx!  stomach  by  half  an  hinir.  A  Himilar,  but  not  (piite  ho 
marked  an  effect,  is  produced  by  a  dose  of  diliitc^d  hydrochloric  acid  or 
mustard.  Pep|)er  and  condiirango  diminish  the  time  the  food  remains 
in  the  stomach  by  :i  cpiarter  of  an  hour;  while  beer  and  an  infusion  of 
rhubaibhas  no  cfTect.  Dr.  Krchenberg  advises  persons  troubleil  with 
indigestion  to  partake  of  alcohol  before  meals." — Brilhli  and  doUmud 
l)rii(jtf'ixl . 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atterdion  of  all  who  jmrjiOKe 
favoriiKj  (M  )/•///*  roininu7iicationa  is  rmpect/ullt/  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  rcapectfully  informed  that,  m  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwai/s  do  so  loith  llie  nnderstatuling  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  tnumutcript  is  sent  t(j  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aJtslract  ifiereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified  ' 
of  tfie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accented  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
publislied  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctl" 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  pm, 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'essiou 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tlie 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  commnnicatioTis.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  ansv:ered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  ansiver  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  autJwr's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  cofifidenticU.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  parlictdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual p)'actitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi' 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  pmblications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  u'ill  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  inteiidvd  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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A  CLINICAL   REPORT   OF  OPERATIVE   SURGERY 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  BULL, 

AT  THE   NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL, 

During  October  and  Xoveniher,  1889,  and  from  February  1o  June,  1890. 

By  WILLIAM   B.   COLEY.    M.  D., 

LATE    HOUSE    SUKGEOX. 

( Concluded  from  vol.  liii,  page  709.) 
CLASS    IV. OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    RECTUM    AND     ANUS. 

The  cases  in  this  class  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Fistula  in  Ano. — Fourteen  cases.  Tubercular  oriorin 
probable  in  ten  cases. 

Treatment. — Free  incision,  curetting,  and  packing  the 
wound  with  iodofomi  gauze.  The  bowels  were  kept  closed 
for  four  or  five  davs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  mild  saline 
cathartic  was  given  and  the  wound  repacked.  As  soon  as 
granulation  had  begun  the  wound  was  dressed  daily  with 
balsam  of  Peru,  and  occasionally  stimulated  with  silver 
nitrate  or  zinc  sulphate.  The  average  time  in  the  hospital 
was  two  weeks  and  a  half. 

(6)  Internal  Hoemorrhoids. — Ten  cases.  The  method 
of  treatment  employed  in  all  cases  was  partial  excision  and 
ligation. 

(c)  Ischio-rectal  Ab.ices.'i. — One  case. 

(d)  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum. — Two  cases. 

CLASS   V. (iENITO-URIXARV. 

Total  number  of  cases,  fifty-seven.  Recoveries,  fifty- 
seven.      Male  patients,  thirty-eight ;  female,  nineteen. 

A.  Males,  (o)  Urethrotomy  for  Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 
— Eighteen  cases.  Internal,  nine ;  external  and  internal, 
nine.  The  internal  method  was  employed  in  all  cases  wheie 
the  stricture  was  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Where  it  was  beyond  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  deep,  the  external  incision  was  made  and  a  catheter 
left  in  the  bladder  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  operation.  The  urethra  was  generally  enlarged  so 
as  to  easily  allow  of  the  pa.ssage  of  a  Xo.  30  (French  scale) 
steel  sound. 

The  bladder  was  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution 
at  the  close  of  the  operation.  The  haemorrhage  was  usu- 
ally slight,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  required  the  pressure 
from  a  steel  sound  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ure- 
thra for  a  short  time. 

After-treatment. — The  passage  of  sounds  was  begun  on 
the  fourth  day  and  continued  every  second  day  until  the  pa- 
tient left  the  hospital. 

The  reaction  following  operation  was  slight,  and  recov- 
ery followed  in  every  case.  The  patients  on  whom  the  in- 
'  rnal  operation  had  been  employed  left  the  hospital  at  the 
-ud  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  they  were  advised  to  con- 
tinue passing  the  sound. 

(6)  Varicocele. — Seven  cases,  seven  recoveries.  Method 
of  operation,  incision  and  ligation.  In  some  cases  where 
the  mass  of  veins  was  very  large  a  portion  was  resected, 
but  in  the  ordinary  cases  simple  incision  and  ligation  was 


the  method  adopted.  The  veins  were  ligated  separately, 
rarelv  en  mahxe.  The  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.  Primary  union  followed  in  every  case,  and  the  re- 
sults were  satisfactory.  The  average  time  in  the  hospital 
was  eight  days. 

(c)  Congenital  Phimosis. — Six  cases,  six  recoveries. 
Circumcision  by  the  clamp  method  was  done  in  all  of  the 
cases.  Ether  was  given  in  most  cases,  but  in  some  the 
operation  was  performed  under  cocaine  anaesthesia. 

[d)  Hydrocele. — Two  cases,  two  recoveries.  Operation, 
Volkmann's.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  there  were  no  com- 
plications. 

Miscellaneous  cases,  five  ;  recoveries,  five. 

1.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testis  ;  castration. 

2.  Epithelioma  of  the  penis  and  inguinal  glands ;  am- 
putation of  the  penis. 

3.  Suprapubic  lithotomy. 

4.  Suprapubic  cystotomy  for  papilloma  of  the  bladder. 

5.  Carcinoma  of  the  testis  ;  castration. 

These  cases  are  all  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  fur- 
ther mention.     The  histories,  in  brief,  are  as  follows : 

genito-urinart. 

Case  I.  Tubercular  Testis;  Castration. — T.  N..  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  n-as  admitted  October  29,  1889.  He  had  had 
gonorrhoea  twelve  years  before.  Five  years  before  lie  first 
noticed  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  right  testis,  with  gradual 
loss  of  testicular  sensation  and  dull  pain  in  the  cord.  Two 
months  and  a  half  before,  the  skin  broke  down,  forming  an  un- 
healthy ulcer  with  irregular,  undermined  edges.  At  the  time 
of  operation  the  testis  was  of  twice  the  normal  size,  and  the  skin 
not  adherent,  except  at  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  wliich  was  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Operation^  November  2,  1889. 

Castration. — Speedy  recovery  followed.  The  pathologist's 
report  showed  the  testis  to  be  the  seat  of  well-advanced  tuber- 
culosis. 

Case  II.  Epithelioma  of  the  Penis  and  Inguinal  Glands ; 
Operation;  Recovery. — W.  T.,  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted May  7,  1890.  His  general  health  had  always  been  good 
and  he  had  never  had  venereal  disease.  He  had  congenital  phi- 
mosis. Two  years  before,  a  small  wart-like  growth  appeared  on 
the  glans  near  the  corona.  This  continued  to  grow  until  the 
time  of  the  operation,  when  it  was  of  tlie  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  surface  had  ulcerated  over  a  large  area  and  the  discharge 
was  considerable.  The  edges  were  indurated,  and  the  glands 
in  both  inguinal  regions  were  enlarged. 

Operation,  May  7,  1890. — Amputation  of  the  penis  was  per- 
formed three  quarters  of  an  inclifroni  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
the  inguinal  glands  were  carefullj-  dissected  out.  A  catheter 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  time  micturition  was  voluntary  and  pain- 
less. The  examination  by  the  pathologist  showed  both  the 
penis  and  the  inguinal  glands  to  be  epitheliomatous. 

Case  III.  Vesical  Calculus;  Suprapulic  Lithotomy;  Re- 
covery.— M.  C,  aged  twenty-six,  niale,  was  admitted  Septem- 
ber 23,  1889.  He  had  had  symptoms  of  bladder  irritation  since 
childhood.  Examination  with  a  steel  sound  easily  detected  a 
calculus  which  was  apparently  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Operation,  September  25,  1889. — The  urine  was  drawn  off 
and  twelve  ounces  of  warm  boric-acid  solution  were  introduced 
into  the  bladder :  an  equal  amount  was  used  to  distend  the  rec- 
tum.    The  usual  vertical  incision  was  made  above  the  pubes. 
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Till'  oiilciiliiH  was  (luickly  found  tind  iiisily  oxtrncttMl.  A  T- 
Hlia|)0(l  niWbiM*  tiilio  was  lel'l  in  tlio  Uladiicr  tor  luiir  davH.  Tlio 
wound  IiciiUmI  \\s  );raniila(ion,  and  at  tlu*  "iid  <>r  four  woi-ks  all 
the  urino  was  ixiosod  liy  tlic  nrrtlira. 

Tlit<  ciilcuhis  was  two  indii'S  in  its  lonj,'  and  llncc  ijiiurtors  of 
an  Inrli  in  its  sliort  diatnotcrs,  and  consistcil  ot  cilcimn  oxaiati" 
and  oartliy  |diospliMti's. 

Cask  I\',  l\ijiilloiiiit  i>t'  thf  lUndilir  ;  Sujirii/mfiir  ('i/sfufo- 
nil/:  lifi'orvrij  ;  Jhnth  Tiro  Moiitlin  Luttr. — I'.  M.,  a^td  forty- 
oifjlit.  n>aK>,  was  admitted  Novonii»or  I  ft,  \HH'.K  Fonr  wiolis  bo- 
fore,  he  liad  he^nn  to  iiiive  pain  in  tiie  r.*gion  of  (lie  hhuhler, 
neeuinpanied  by  bU)od  in  tiie  nrine  and  increased  fre<|ueii(!y  in 
micturition. 

The  urine  contaiiiiMl  a  v»(ry  iari^e  amoiin;  of  blood,  and  at  the 
time  of  operation  it  coa^'uiated  on  standinj:. 

Operation^  Xopiiiihfr  1(1,  ISSt),  Siipriipiilir  (.UjHtotoniii. — 'I'he 
bhuMer  was  opened  sutticiently  to  aUow  of  digital  examination. 

Two  or  three  cauliHovvcr-like  masses  from  an  incii  to  two 
inches  in  diameter  were  found  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. These  were  removed  with  scissors  and  Volkniann's 
spoon.     Tiie  hu'inorrha^e,  not  profuse,  was  ei;sily  controlled. 

The  T-shii|)ed  rubber  tube  was  left  in  the  bladder  ei<;ht  days. 
The  wound  healed  satisfactorily,  but  his  generil  condition  grew 
steadily  worse. 

Mild  delirium  developed  in  the  third  week.  The  tempera- 
ture, respiration,  and  pulse  remained  normal  throughout. 

Physical  examination  showed  the  liver  dullness  markedly 
diminished  and  the  lungs  emphysematous.  j\ltliough  there  was 
no  longer  hemorrhage,  he  continued  to  grow  weaker. 

He  was  taken  from  the  hospital  a  montri  after  operation 
against  advice,  and  he  died  a  month  later. 

There  was  no  autopsy. 

The  pathologist's  report  showed  the  tumoi*  to  be  a  iiapilloma 
of  the  bladder. 

Case  \ .  Carcinoma  of  the  Testicle,  complicated  with  Ad- 
herent I  tnjniual  Hernia ;  Operation;  Recovery;  Rapid  Recur- 
rence.— O.  M.,  aged  thirty-seven,  born  in  the  United  States.  His 
family  history  was  free  from  malignant  disease;  he  was  ad- 
mitted May  26,  1890.  He  had  always  been  in  good  health  and 
gave  no  evidence  of  specific  history.  Eighteen  years  ago  he 
first  noticed  that  the  left  testicle  was  larger  than  the  right.  The 
enlargement  slowly  but  steadily  increased  up  to  three  months 
previous  to  his  admission,  when  it  began  to  increase  very  rapidly. 
There  was  no  pain  until  the  last  year,  but  intermittent  shooting 
pain  increasing  in  severity  since.  There  was  considerable  loss 
of  flesh  (fifty  pounds  the  last  six  years),  but  he  was  able  to  work 
until  a  month  before  his  admission. 

Examination  showed  the  left  scrotum  occupied  by  a  tumor, 
ovoid  in  shai)e,  7x4^  inches,  and  not  extending  into  the  ingui- 
nal canal.  The  skin  was  tense  and  the  scrotal  veins  were  en- 
larged. The  consistence  varied  greatly,  the  tumor  being  soft  and 
serai-fluctuating  in  portions  and  hard  in  others.  The  cord  was 
slightly  enlarged  and  tender.  The  inguinal  glands  were  dis- 
tinctly felt,  but  no  tenderness  was  present.  Rectal  examination 
was  negative. 

Operation,  May  27,  1890. — The  tumor  proved  to  be  a  neo- 
plasm of  the  testicle  with  a  small  omental  hernia  in  the  upper 
portion.  The  omentum  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  tumor.  The 
cord  and  omentum  were  ligated  separately,  but  the  omental  ves- 
sels as  well  as  the  spermatic  Vessels  were  abnormally  large  and 
the  ligature  slipped  after  the  stump  had  been  sutured  to  the 
abdominal  cavity,  causing  profuse  haemorrhage.  The  incision 
was  carried  upward,  the  abdomen  was  opened  up,  and  the  bleed- 
ing vessels  were  secured.  A  glass  tube  was  left  in  the  wound 
extending  into  the  abdominal  cavity  to  guard  against  further 
haemorrhage,  and  a  large  iodoform  drain  was  left  in  the  lower 


end  of  the  wound.  On  the  third  day  there  wan  Home  fresh 
lm<niorrliaur,  but  not  enough  to  rc<|iiire  opening  up  the  abdomi- 
nal wound.  The  ^lasH  tube  was  removed  on  the  fifth  day.  The 
pulse  was  \'H\  to  144  during  the  firHt  the  days,  but  from  thai 
time  it  gradually  returned  to  normal.  The  wound  healed  partly 
by  granulation.  At  the  time  of  his  dis<'harge,  .liine  IWilh,  a  hard 
maMH  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  left  iliac  region. 

About  six  iiioiitlis  later  a  large  growth  had  appeared  in  the 
abdomen  too  exteiisivi-  for  removal. 

\\.  I'kmm.k.  —  Fourteen  ("ihch.  {a)  Laceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  four  eases;  laceration  of  the  perina^um,  two 
cases;  |)r(»la|ise  of  the  uterus,  va^^ina!  hyst<;rectomy,  one 
ca.se;  carcinoma  of  the  vajrinal  wall,  one  case;  epitlicliotna 
of  the  vulva.  (»nc  case;  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  cystoto- 
my, one  ca.se;  epithelioma  of  the  cervix  uteri,  one  case; 
funfrous  endometritis,  one  case ;  recto-vaginal  fistula,  one 
case ;  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  (fundus  and  cervix),  one 
case  ;  fibroid  of  the  uterus,  suhiiiucous,  one  case. 

Laceration  of  the  Cervix  (four  cases). — Emmet's  operation 
was  employed,  silver-wire  .sutures  being  used.  The  sutures  were 
removed  on  the  tenth  day.     Results  all  satisfactory. 

Laceration  of  the  Perinaeum  (two  cases). — Tait's  operation. 
Sutures  of  .silkworm' gut.  Sutures  removed  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,     (iood  union. 

Case  I.  Prolap\e  of  the  Uterus  ;  Vaginal  Hysterectomy  ;  Re- 
covery.— E.  W.,  aged  forty-six,  admitted  November,  1889.  Her 
general  health  was  good.  She  had  had  six  children,  the  last  five 
years  ago,  since  which  time  there  bad  been  a  constant  tendency 
to  prolapse  of  the  womb.  She  was  unable  to  obtain  relief  from 
mechanical  treatment,  and  her  condition  was  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  troublesome. 

Examination  showed  the  cervix  low  down,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  vagina,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar  upon 
the  posterior  lip.  The  uterine  cavity  was  five  inches  and  a  half 
deep.  An  extensive  laceration  of  the  perinaeum  was  likewise 
present. 

Operation,  November  18,  1889.  Vaginal  Hysterectomy. — 
Ether.  The  cervix  was  grasped  with  a  vol.sella  and  drawn  down. 
A  sound  was  jjassed  into  the  bladder  and  the  cervix  carefully 
dissected  anteriorly,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  bladder. 
Douglas's  cul-de-sac  wns  then  opened  and  the  peritoneum  in 
front  of  the  uterus  and  the  broad  ligament  on  either  side  were 
transfixed  and  ligatured  with  heavy  silk,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
being  left  long,  so  as  to  project  from  the  vagina.  The  uterus 
was  then  cut  free  and  removed.  The  haemorrhage  was  slight 
and  easily  controlled ;  the  vagina  was  ])acked  with  iodoform 
gauze. 

Subsequent  Progress. — She  suftered  only  moderate  shock  from 
the  operation.  She  was  catheterized  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  passed  urine  voluntarily.  The  packing  was  partially 
removed  the  second  day  and  fresh  iodoform  gauze  was  intro- 
duced. At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  was  given  a  warm 
douche  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  80),  and  the  packing  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  end  of  twelve  days.  She  was  up  and  dressed  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks.     Discharged  cured,  December  19,  1889., 

Case  II.  Carcinoma  of  the  Vaginal  Wall;  Operation;  Recov 
ery. — A.  C,  aged  twenty-one,  admitted  May  16,  1890,  unmar-j 
ried  and  never  pregnant.  Her  general  health  had  been  good 
until  two  months  previous  to  admission.  She  then  began  to 
have  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  httle  later  a  foul-smelling,  bloody 
discharge  appeared  in  the  vagina.  This  continued  and  became 
more  profuse  and  the  pain  increased. 

Examination  showed  the  whole  vagina  filled  with  a  sof 
granular  mass,  friable  and   moderately  vascular.     The  cervi: 
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could  not  be  felt.     There  was  an  abundant  fovil  discharge  from 
tlie  \?agina. 

Operation,  May  21, 1890.  —Ether.  Sims's  speculum  was  witli 
difficulty  introduced  into  tiie  vagina.  The  vagina  was  found 
almost  entirely  tilled  with  a  fungous  mass  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior and  left  lateral  walls  high  up,  but  not  in  any  way  involv- 
ing the  cervix.  The  mass  was  removed  with  curved  scissors  and 
the  base  of  attachment  thoroughly  scraped  with  a  Yolkmann 
spoon.  The  haemorrhage  was  slight  and  easily  controlled  with 
an  iodoform  tampon. 

Subsequent  Progresn. — The  gauze  was  removed  on  the  third 
day ;  a  l-to-80  carbolic-acid  douche  was  given  and  fresh  packmg 
introduced.  On  the  tenth  day  the  base  of  the  wound  had  al- 
most entirely  healed.  There  was  no  pain  and  scarcely  any  dis- 
charge. 

The  pathologist's  examination  showed  the  growth  to  be  epi- 
thelioma. 

Case  III.  Endometritis  ;  Curetting;  Recovery. — E.  L.,  aged 
twenty-tive,  married,  admitted  December  27,  1890.  She  had 
had  one  child,  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  with  instrumental  de- 
livery and  bad  laceration  of  the  cervix.  A  profuse  leucorrhoiai 
discharge  had  existed  since. 

Examination  showed  a  transverse  bilateral  laceration  of  the 
cervix,  together  with  an  erosion  of  the  anterior  lip.  The  uterine 
cavity  was  of  normal  depth. 

Operation,  December  i'7,  1890. — Ether.  The  uterus  was 
curetted  with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  cervix  having  been  previously 
dilated.  The  discharge  was  much  diminished,  and  on  January 
9th  trachelorrhaphy  was  performed  (Emmet's  operation).  The 
silver-wire  sutures  were  removed  on  the  ninth  day.  She  was 
discharged,  improved.  January  22,  1890. 

Case  IV,  Rectovaginal  Fistula;  Operation;  Recovery. — 
A.  M.,  thirty-seven  years  old,  married,  health  good ;  admitted 
February  24,  1890.  About  three  years  and  a  half  before,  the 
patient  had  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  which 
broke  into  the  vagina  and  left  a  permanent  opening,  allowing 
of  the  escape  of  faeces. 

Examination. — In  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  about  an  inch 
from  the  fourchette  there  was  a  sinus  about  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  leading  directly  into  the  rectum.  The  incis- 
ions were  made  precisely  as  in  Tait's  operation  for  lacerated 
perinseum.  The  sinus  was  cut  out  and  the  opening  into  the 
rectum  closed  with  catgut  sutures.  The  remaining  sutures  were 
of  silkworm  gut  and  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

The  patient  was  catheterized  the  first  week,  the  legs  were 
kept  together,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  sutures  were  re- 
moved and  the  union  was  found  complete.  On  the  third  week 
before  she  left  the  hospital  the  rectum  was  distended  with  fluid 
and  the  closure  ot  the  fistula  was  found  to  be  perfect. 

Case  V.  Carcinoma  of  the  L  tents  ;  Curetting. — J.  G.,  aged 
fifty,  widow,  and  family  history  good.  Admitted  April  23, 
1890.  She  had  had  no  children.  Her  general  health  had  been 
good  until  six  months  previous  to  admission.  The  menopause 
had  occurred  three  years  before. 

About  six  months  ago  (N'ovember.  1880)  she  began  to  have 
a  dark-colored  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  two  months  later 
she  had  attacks  of  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region,  at  first  dull  in 
cliaracter,  but  afterward  very  sharp  and  severe.  There  had 
been  no  loss  of  Hesh  or  strength.  Examination  showed  an  ulcer 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  uterus  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  several  hard  nodular  masses  could  be  felt  in  the 
broad  ligament. 

April  27 til. — She  had  an  attack  of  excruciating  pain,  quickly 
followed  by  the  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  several  drachms  of 
purulent  matter.  The  pain  required  large  doses  of  morphine  to 
control  it.      There  was  acute  tenderness  over  the  lower  por- 


tion of  the  abdomen,  most  marked  on  the  left  side.  The  tem- 
perature was  only  slightly  increased.  The  discharge  lasted 
about  two  to  three  hours,  and  the  tenderness  quickly  disap- 
peared. 

Operation.,  April  30,  1890. — Ether.  ^Examination  under 
ether  showed  that  the  cervix  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  litems  was  very  firmly  fixed,  and  the  broad  ligaments 
showed  evidence  of  such  extensive  invasion  tiiat  extirpation 
was  not  to  be  considered.  The  cervix  and  uterus  were  tlior- 
oughly  curetted  and  the  vagina  was  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.  The  operation  was  followed  by  slight  improvement,  but 
the  pain  continued  moderately  severe.  Further  oy^eration  not 
advised,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  May  7,  1890. 

Case  VI.  Carcinoma  of  the  Uterus;  Curetting;  Marked 
Temporary  Improvement. — E,  C,  aged  fifty-two,  married,  ad- 
mitted November  80,  1889,  Family  history  :  Five  relatives  of 
the  patient  had  died  of  carcinoma.  She  had  had  three  miscar- 
riages, the  last  twenty-six  years  previous  to  admission.  Two 
years  ago  she  began  to  have  severe  uterine  luemorrhage.  This 
recurred  at  intervals,  and  of  late  became  more  profuse  and  oc- 
curred at  sliorter  intervals.  There  had  been  some  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus  for  several  months.  All  the  symptoms  were 
progressive,  and  there  was  considerable  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 
Examination  showed  the  cervix  entirely  gone  and  in  its  place  a 
fungous  mass,  the  surface  of  which  was  broken  down  and 
ulcerated. 

Operation,  November  30.  1889. — Ether.  Careful  examina- 
tion showed  the  growth  to  involve  the  bladder  so  extensively 
that  hysterectomy  was  deemed  unwise.  As  much  of  the  tumor 
as  possible  was  removed  with  a  sharp  curette,  and  the  vagina 
was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  patient  was  considerably 
improved  by  the  palliati\'e  operation.  The  discharge  very  much 
lessened,  and  she  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  She 
is  still  living  (June,  1891),  having  had  one  curetting  since  the 
one  described. 

Case  VII.  Ulceration  of  tlie  Bladder;  Cystotomy;  Recovery. 
— C,  H,,  aged  twenty-eight,  female,  admitted  May  10,  1890,  She 
had  had  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  bladder  during 
eight  months  previous  to  admission.  There  were  blood  and  pus 
in  the  urine,  and  occasionally  there  was  a  small  amount  of  sand- 
like material.  There  was  very  severe  pain  during  micturition, 
and  lasting  some  time  after.  Examination  with  a  sound  was 
very  painful  and  unsatisfactory.  Thorough  lavage  treatment 
had  been  tried  previous  to  her  entrance  into  the  hospital. 

Operation,  May  21,  1890. — An  incision  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  index  finger  was  made  in  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  and 
the  bladder  carefully  explored.  A  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  covered  with  fine  sand-like  deposits  of  calcareous 
matter,  and  in  one  place  there  was  a  small  area  of  ulceration. 
The  calcareous  matter  was  scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
and  the  bladder  thoroughly  irrigated  with  warm  boric-acid 
solution.  The  urethra  was  then  dilated  with  a  No.  40  steel 
sound.  The  wound  in  the  bladder  healed  very  promptly,  but  the 
pain  was  not  much  relieved  by  the  operation.  The  urine  im- 
proved, and  the  frequency  of  micturition  diminished.  She  was 
discharged,  improved,  July  7,  1890. 

Case  VIII.  Epithelioma  of  the  Vulva;  Kvcision;  Recovery. — 
II.  M.,  aged  fifty-two,  admitted  May  21,  1890.  married.  Her 
general  health  was  always  good,  Iler  family  history  was  nega- 
tive. About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  she  first  noticed  a  small  ulcer 
on  the  left  labium.  This  had  very  slowly  increased  in  size,  but 
had  never  been  painfnl.  Examination  showed  on  the  left  labium 
minus  a  superficial  ulcer  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  sur- 
face was  covered  with  grayish,  unhealthy  granulations,  but  the 
I  edges  were  neither  indurated  nor  undermined.  There  were  no' 
enlarged  glands  present.     A    small   section    was   removed   for 
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iirwri)soo|»ioal  oxamiimtioii,  and  wiu*  pronouiu-etl  oi)itlioliomn  by 

llic  |iatliol4)>;i>t. 

(f/tinitloii.  Mill/  .'<\  ISHn.  All  clliiilical  incision  was  iiia<U<, 
iiicliiilinn  tin-  ulcer,  al>oiit  a  (|iiarliT  <•(' an  iiidi  <<(  licaltliy  fiHsiJo 
oil  I'itlior  siilo.  and  llu'  iiiiicdus  nuinliriiiH'.  I'riniarv  union  and 
l>n>iii|)t  rorovoi-y  followed. 

I   I'l'Kli     r.XTUKMITIKH. 

/''nirliircs  (iiii/  hishtvutioiix. — Tfii  cases  ;    ten  recoveries. 

Cask  I.  Compjiiud  VoiiniiinnU-d  Fnirtinr  of  tin  /i'dtliun ; 
Riiptiiir  of  Iht'  Siiperfiriiit  Jf/cxor  Mmcles  ;  Suture;  /i'rronri/, 
irif/i  h'cstonition  of  Funrtioii. — .1.  II.,  aped  tbrty-sovoii,  male,  was 
ndmitted  April  'Jli,  ISiKi.  A  lioavy  Itar  of  iron  hud  lalKn  ii|ion 
liis  left  foreanii,  caiisini!:  a  liirjro  laceraleil  woiiiid  junI  IhIow  the 
middle,  and  I'raeturiiiij;  tiio  radius  in  three  places.  The  super- 
ficial tloxor  iinis(des  were  nearly  si-vered.  The  woumi  was  very 
tiioroiiirhly  clean-ed  with  l-lo  l.OdO  solution  ol'  liichloride  ot" 
mercnr_\.  ami  the  iiui^cK's  were  sutured  witii  c:il;;ut.  The  jii-iii 
was  put  up  in  an  antisejitic  di'i'ssiiiL;-  with  a  plastei-  splint 
oxternally.  There  was  no  reaction  whatever,  mid  tin 
wound  was  n«>t  dressed  until  the  oifjlith  day.  It  liad  iii- 
tirely  healo<l  hy  primary  union.  'I'lie  patient  was  seen  six 
mouths  later,  and  he  had  almost  entirely  retrained  the  use 
ot  the  tlext)r  muscles. 

Cask  II.  Aiiipufafion  of  the  Ann  for  (^rush  of  the 
EJboir. — B.  F.,  ai-vd  thirty-two,  male,  admitted  May  21, 
1800.  His  riii-ht  clhow  ha<l  been  {-autrht  between  a  heavy 
iron  tank  and  a  beam,  oausinii  a  compound  fracture  into 
the  elbow  joint,  with  severe  crushinj>;  of  the  soft  piirts 
above  and  below.  Tlie  hand  was  cold,  and  neither  radial 
nor  ulnar  artery  could  be  felt. 

Operation  two  hours  after  the  injury.  Ami)utation  at 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  Two  small  rubber  drainage-tubes 
were  used,  and  taken  out  on  tiic  third  day.  Priuiary  union 
followed. 

Case  III.  Amj/utafion  of  the  Forearm  for  Trauina- 
tmn. — J.  II..  aged  thirty-three,  male,  entered  the  hospital 
May  27.  ISltO.  His  right  hand  and  forearm  had  just  been 
caught  in  a  planing  machine.  The  hand  and  lower  half 
of  the  forearm  were  absent,  and  the  muscles  were  lacerated 
and  contused  for  some  distance  above,  and  covered  with 
sawdust  and  shavings.  The  hsemorrhage  had  nearly  ceased. 
Amimtation  was  performed  three  inches  and  a  half  below 
the  elbow,  eighteen  hours  after  the  injury.  Primary  union 
followed. 

Case  IV.  Wiring  of  an  Ununited  Fracture  of  the 
Clavicle. — J.  G.,  aged  twenty-nine,  male,  admitted  Sep- 
tember 12,  ISSO.  The  patient,  a  strong,  weli-developed 
man,  had  fallen  from  a  truck  June  7,  1889,  striking  upon 
his  right  shoulder  and  fracturing  the  clavicle  at  about  the 
middle  ])oint.  The  arm  was  immobilized  for  four  weeks, 
but  when  the  apparatus  was  removed  no  union  had  taken 
place.  On  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  examination 
showed  an  overlapping  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  hut,  on 
drawing  the  shoulder  firmly  back,  this  could  be  reduced 
to  half  an  inch.  Abduction  and  rotation  were  entirely 
lost,  and  only  slight  backward  and  forward  motion  re- 
mained. 

Operation,   September   16,    1890. — An    incision   three 
inches  long  was  made  over  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  and 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  were  exposed.     An  adventitious 
bursa  was   found  where  the  ends  overlapped.     The  two  ends 
were  made  even  with  a  bone  forceps,  and  after  half  an  inch  had 
been  removed  they  were  easily  brought  into  apposition,  and 
then  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  strong  silver-wire  suture.     A 


Binall  drainage-tube  wan  left  in  tlie  wo»ind.  He  lofl  the  IioHpital 
October  lull,  the  lione  iiaviiig  united  tirmly. 

C'amk  \'.  Auipulittion  at  the  Wrixt  J'or  a  ('rux/i  of  I  hi  llmid. 
— M.  H„  age<i  twenty-four,  female,  a<imit  ted  Aprils,  IHIMI.  The 
patient's  left  hand  had  been  drawn  bet  wueli  tlie  rollers  of  h  >teiim 
mangle,  mid  the  w  hoi.-  haml  from  the  lingers  to  the  middle  of 
the  nielncarpal  lioiies  was  thttleiied  and  (lii'Cidored.  The  hand 
wan  cold  mid  the  circnlatioii  was  almost  «'iitirely  abs.ni.  1  hi' 
patient  was  given  ether  and  very  free  incisions  were  nuule  over 
the  jialmar  and  dorsal  siirfai^eH,  allowing  of  the  escupe  of  a  largo 
amount  of  dark  bloody  serum,  'i'he  hand  was  then  put  up  in 
a  heavy  iodol'orm  dressing,  and  constant  irrigation  with  1-to- 
5,()(i(t  bii  hloiidc-of-mercnry  solution  kept  up  for  eight  dayn.  At 
the  end  of  liiat  lime  a  well-ileliiied  line  of  (iemarkatir)n  had 
fornieil. 

Second  Opi  riilioii,  Aj>ri/  I'.lth. — The  tissues  of  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  hand  w  ere  dead  and  all  the  lingers  gangrenous,  but  incisions 
showed  cuii-idiTMlili'  vitality  still  in  the  palm.  All  the  lingers 
werereiiioxed  al  llie  nietacarpo-phahiii^'-eal  arliculation.     Tiicre 


Fig.  1  — Coiigeiiital  anueioma  of  left  forearm  and  flngtrs. 
Lipogenous  av.geii  ma  cf  back. 

was  no  inflammatory  reaction  at  any  time.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  dorsal  slough  had  almost  entirely  separated,  leaving  a  clean 
granulating  ulcer,  which  it  was  intended  to  cover  with  skin  grafts, 
but  the  patient  preferred  losing  the  rest  of  the  hand  to  the  ne- 
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oossary  ddav  in  lieaiinj!-,  ami  acconliiigly  amputation  at  the  wri-t 
was  performed  on  May  7,  1890.     She  made  a  good  recovery. 

Cask  VI.  Excision  of  the  Elbow  for  Ankylosis. — B.  P.,  a^'i-d 
nineteen,  male,  admitted  October  22,  1889.  He  was  well  de- 
veloped and  his  ^'eneral  health  was  excellent.  A  year  previ- 
ous to  admission  he  had  fallen  ui)on  the  ice,  striking  upon  his 
right  elbow.  He  was  at  first  told  that  his  arm  was  broken,  and 
then  that  it  was  dislocated  backward  at  the  elbow.  It  was  put 
up  in  a  splint  at  less  than  a  right  angle  and  left  for  four  weeks. 
When  the  splint  was  taken  off,  motion  of  the  joint,  particularly 
flexion,  became  more  and  more  painful,  and  the  arm  was  kept 
extended  until  mobility  was  almost  entirely  lost.  At  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  the  hospital  there  was  almost  complete 
ankylosis,  witli  evident  signs  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the 
ulna  and  radius  backward.  There  was  no  tenderness,  and 
only  slight  atrophy  of  muscles. 

Operation.  October  30,  1889. — An  incision  three  inches 
long  was  made  over  the  elbow  joint  posteriorly,  just  to 
the  inside  of  the  external  condyle.  The  head  of  the  radius 
and  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  were  removed  witii 
the  chisel.  They  were  both  dis])laced  backward.  The  ar- 
ticular end  of  the  humerus  having  been  freed,  there  were 
found  unmistakable  signs  of  an  old  T-shaped  fracture 
into  the  joint.  The  condyles  were  enlarged  and  separ- 
ated, and  there  had  been  a  considerable  formation  of 
new  bone  between.  Two  rubber  drainage-tubes  were 
left  in  the  wound  and  the  arm  was  put  up  at  right  angles 
with  a  heavy  antiseptic  dressing,  with  a  plaster  splint 
externally. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — The  wound  was  dressed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  on  account  of  a  bloody  dis- 
charge. The  second  dressing  was  on  the  seventh  day. 
There  was  no  discharge  and  the  wound  healed  by  first 
intention.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  arm  was  put 
up  at  au  angle  of  70°,  and  three  weeks  later  ])assive  mo 
tion  was  begun.  He  was  seen  several  months  after  the 
operation  and  then  had  a  very  useful  joint. 

Case  VII.  Dislocation  at  a  Metacirpo-phalungeal  Ar- 
ticulation ;  Operation. — P.  B.,  aged  twenty-four,  male, 
admitted  October  15,  1889.  The  capsular  ligament  was  so 
tightly  '"button-holed""  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  reduction  Avithout  incision  was  impossible.  A 
small  incision  was  made  and  the  ligament  grasf)ed  with  a 
tenaculum,  and  reduction  was  easily  made. 

Case  VIII.  Compound  Comminuted  Fracture  of  Hu- 
merus;   Operation;  Subsequent  Wiring;  Recovery. 

(h)    NEOPLASMS. 

Case  I.  Congenital  A?u/eiomata  of  the  Left  Forearm 
and  hingersy  with  a  Large  Lipogenous  Angeioina  of  Bad- ; 
Operation  ;  Recovery. — A.  A.,  nineteen  years  of  age.  fe- 
male, admitted  April  2.  1890.  Her  general  health  had 
always  been  good.  The  niidscapular  region  was  occupied 
by  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut.  regular  in  outline, 
and  soft  and  almost  fluctuating  in  consistence.  The  skin 
was  perfectly  normal  and  adherent  to  the  tumor.  On  the 
extensor  surface  of  the  left  forearm  was  a  tumor  of  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  skin  was  of  a  bluish  color 
and  the  tumor  was  attached  to  the  fascia  of  the  muscles  and 
plainly  angeiomatous  in  character.  Upon  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  over 
the  middle  phalanges,  were  small  nodes  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  chestnut.  These  were  firmer  in  consistence  than  either 
of  the  other  tumors,  and  were  attached  to  both  the  skin  and  the 
i   deeper  parts. 

Operation,  April  9,  1890. — The  tumor  of  the  back  wa-;  rt  - 


moved  by  a  large  crucial  incision.  The  tumor  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  fat,  but  was  mucli  more  vascular  tlian  an  firdinary 
lipoma.  The  tumors  of  the  fingers  could  not  be  enucleated  and 
were  very  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin  and  tendons.  The 
hagmorrhage  was  profuse.  The  wounds  healed  promptly  and 
she  left  the  hos])ital  Ajiril  29th,  to  return  for  an  oi)eration  upon 
the  arm. 

Case  II.  Epithelioma  of  the  Arm  ( Recurrent) ;  Operation; 
Recovery. — W.  L.,  aged  forty-two,  male;  admitted  September 
14,  1889.  Two  years  previously  a  small  tumor  had  been  re- 
moved from  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  Four  weeks  before  admission  a  small  swelling  appeared 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  elbow.     There  was  slight  pain. 


Fig.  'i  -The  ^iame. 

Operation,  September  IJf,  1889. — The  tumor  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  hen"s  egg  and  closely  adherent  to  the  triceps  muscle. 
It  was  carefully  dissected  out,  and  prompt  healing  of  the  wound 
followed. 

The  pathologist's  report  >howed  the  tumor  to  l)e  epitlie 
oma. 
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COL/:)  :   oi'EUATivi-:  scuainn-  at  tiu:  si:w  vduk  hosi'ital    |X.  y.  Mkd.  Jui.«., 


{r)    TrHKUIII.AU    hlHKAHK. 

("asK  I.  K.ritinn  of'  till  Hlhiiir  fur  '/'nfifrrnliir  Arf/uifin. 
\V.  r.,  ii;.'i'<l  tliiit.N-ri^'lit,  rriiiiilr.  Kn-iKli ;  iidiiiiltifl  Miiv  :;,  Ihiki. 
No  tiilurnilar  fniiiil.v  or  |iii'\  imis  ikT'ihiuI  lii-turv.  I W  o  y»'iiis 
iij.'ii  s1k>  iiijiiivil  Iki-  li'l'I  illxiw  .  Sine*'  llitit  tiiiic  tlinc  liuil  lucii 
II  slight  loss  III"  iiiiiliililv.  '  hnriiij.' llii- twn  inonilis  piiN  ioiis  ilic 
pain  1111(1  s\\  clliii::  IimiI  niiirki'illv  iiicrnisi-il,  <i|iil  slu-  liml  liccii  iiii 
Mv  to  use  tlu'  jniiil.  At  till'  time  ol'  I  rr i-ritniiu'i'  into  tin-  lii>s- 
pital  I'xainiiiatinii  sIi.um'iI  iii.irki'd  -w  (.•lliii^'  of  It'll  olliow  joint, 
jrivat  toiidoriirss  on  pnssiiri'.  aiid  llu-  I'nroiinn  lixrd  iil  an  an^do 
of  I'id  ,  with  consiik-rai)!!'  liinilatit-n  of  pronation  and  snpina- 
tion.  Tiu'ii'  was  (mic  inch  v'iil.'ii';;i'ni.nl  at  lIu'  oU'crantui  proci-ss 
and  oiii'  inch  alrophv  at  iln'  middle  of  ihc  arm.  Ilcr  ^icncral 
la-altli  was  ;:ood,  and  llicri'  w.i>  no  cvidi'iicc  of  Inhcrcidar  dis- 
nisf  in  the  Iniiiis. 

(fjiiidlioii,  Mm/  7,  IS!>(), —  KiJici'.  An  incision  loin-  incius 
loii}!  was  niadi'  over  tlu'  oiocran:)!!  pi-uci'ss,  ami  an  alisccss  cavil  v, 
whi(di  conimnnicato  I  with  ihc  Joint  and  was  tilk-d  with  broken- 
down  caseous  pus,  was  opened.  The  articular  ends  of  hotli  ra- 
dius aiitl  nhia.  as  well  as  Ihe  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  were  so 
badly  diseased  that  excision  was  perl'ormed.  The  arm  was  put 
up  at  ri-rht  anirles  with  a  dry  sterilized  drcssiui;-,  and  imm(d)ilize(l 
by  means  of  iil.ister  of  I'ai-is  externally.  The  wound  healed  by 
l)orfect  i)rimary  uidoii,  and  the  result  was  very  good.  Passive 
motion  was  befxun  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Case  II.  Tiifiemdai'  Arthritin  of  tin  Klhoir  ;  AinjiHtntioii  ; 
Itceoreri/. — L.  M.,  ajred  sixty,  male.  His  family  history  was 
negrative.  He  bad  had  siirns  ol  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  elbow 
for  four  years.  Two  Tuonths  aii'o — July,  1S8!) — resection  of  the 
joint  was  i)erf(U-med  ai  the  New  York  Hospital.  'I'lie  result  was 
unsatisfactory  and  amputation  was  advised  and  performed  Sep- 
tember 7,  18811.  The  section  of  the  bumerus  was  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerns 
was  thickened  and  diseased,  and  the  soft  parts  contained  several 
sinuses  leading  to  bare  bone.  Primary  union  followed  the  ojiera- 
tion. 

Cask  III.  '/iihirriilin-  OHteitiiior  the  Clavicle ttitinihitinfj  .l.'c/- 
liijnant  Disiasv  ;  Operation  ;  Recotery. — J.  L.,  aged  forty-three, 
male:  atlmitted  Oorober  14,  1880.  There  was  no  tubercular 
family  or  previous  personal  history.  There  w'as  a  very  doubt- 
ful specific  history.  Three  months  before,  while  picking  uj)  a 
heavy  weight,  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  sternal  end  of  the  left 
clavicle.  He  soon  after  noticed  a  smooth,  hard  swelling  in  this 
region.  He  thought  it  had  increased  slowly  in  size.  The  pain 
nearly  disajjpeared  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  remained  good 
until  the  day  ])revious  to  his  entrance  into  the  hos[)ital,  when. 
in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  coat,  he  felt  something  give  way  in 
the  region  of  the  swelling,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  his  arm 
afterward. 

Examination  showed  a  hard,  fusilbnn  swelling  over  the  ster- 
nal end  ot  the  left  clavicle  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg. 
The  skin  over  it  was  normal  and  not  adherent.  There  was  no 
tenderness  on  pressure. 

tlyeralion,  October  26,  1889. — Ether.  An  incision  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  was  made  over  the  swelling.  A  small  area  of 
cheesy  degeneration  was  found  in  the  clavicle,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  necrosed  bone  was  entirely  separated  from  the  living 
bone.  The  cavity  was  thoroughly  curetted  and  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  The  wound  healed  slowly,  but  a  second  curet- 
ting was  done  a  few  months  later. 

Case  IV.  Amputation  of  the  Arm  for  TnhercuJar  Osteitis. — 
V.  T.,  aged  twenty-two.  male ;  born  in  Italy.  His  family  history 
was  obscure.  He  bad  fallen  and  injured  the  right  elbow  seven 
years  before.  The  arm  became  swollen  and  painful  and  the 
functions  of  the  elbow  joint  more  and  more  impaired.     Sinuses 


lifHpital.  The  ninUHi«H  perni-ted  nnd  discharged  freely,  lie  en- 
tered the  bospilal  .Novendier '2,  IHh!».  The  lower  portion  of  the 
arm  WM-  swollen  and  reddened,  ami  contained  six  ninuHes  varying 
ill  rti/e  and  communicating  with  bare  bone.  On  the  posterior 
portion.  Hear  the  elbow,  was  a  large  sloughing  ulcer  of  llu-  size 
of  a  siht'r  dollar,  with  ileeply  undermined  edges. 

Ojii  riilliiii,  .\iiriii,lii  r  .',  IHSU. — Tiie  arm  was  ampuialerl  just 
above  the  miiliile.  The  draiiiage-tnbeH  wi-re  taken  out  on  ibc 
third  da\.      Ihe  woninl  heah-d  by  lirst  intention. 

('ask  \'.  7'i  iiimi/iinritiii  of  thi'  l\xtrnHiir  TinilonH  of  thr  Hmul 
{  7  iilii  rriilon  ;    Ojh  ration  ;  Jiiciniim  ami  Curittiinj  ;    liecorerij. 

Cask  \'I.  Ti  nimiinoritiH  of  the  tlixor  Tnulon  of  the  Imlix 
Finijer  (  'lulu  renlar)  ;  Incinion  and  DinHirtimj  Out  of  ihe  'inhir 
colli r  Siir  ;    Wi  c.iii'i  rij. 

Casks  \II  and  \'III.  Carieti  of'  the  Hniliim;  Incision  ami 
Iil  iniiriil  (•/'  /Jimiixiil   lidiii  :    /t'ccoriri/. 

C.vsK  l.\.  CiiriiM  of'  till'  Anile;  Incinioii  anil  Curittinf) ; 
liecoverif. 


(.1)  I 


NKI.AMM  ATonV, 


Cask  I.  Onteitl»  of  the  Humerus  ;  Drillinij  ;  Pnrtiul  Section 
of  the  MuKcnlo-spiral  Xerve  ;  Immediate  Huture. — .1.  < ).  ('.,  forly. 
five  years  of  age;  admitted  October  14,  1889.  P'amily  history 
good.  (Jeiieral  health  always  good  and  no  specific  history.  Five 
years  previous  to  admission,  without  apparent  cause,  he  began  to 
have  severe  pain  in  the  outer  poiticm  of  the  right  arm.  The  i)ain 
was  deep-seated,  and  very  quickly  the  arm  began  to  swell.  The 
swelling  gra<iually  extended  downward  until  the  upper  portion 
of  the  forearm  became  involved  and  motion  at  the  elbow  was 
greatly  linuted  and  very  painful.  The  swelling  appeared  to  he 
deep-seated  and  at  no  time  did  the  .skin  become  reddened.  This 
condition  remained  about  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  the 
swelling  and  induration  gradually  disappeared,  the  arm  regaining 
its  normal  .'i|)pearance  and  fum'tions  at  the  end  of  five  or  .six 
weeks.  A  similar  attack  to  the  one  just  described  recurred  once 
every  year  up  to  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  hospital.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  a  soft  spot  appeared  in  the  swollen  area 
and  subsecpiently  broke,  discharging  for  a  short  time  a  purulent 
4Rii(l.  The  last  attack  began  August  18,  1889,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  the  hospital  he  said  it  was  ju.st  beginning 
to  subside.  Examinaticm  showed  the  right  arm  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  forearm  symmetrically  enlarged,  the  forearm 
resting  iii  a  semiHextd  position  and  allowing  of  only  a  liiuited 
amount  of  motion  (about  30').  The  skin  was  not  reddened 
find  only  slight  tenderness  was  present.  The  outlines  of  the 
muscles  were  distinct,  and  over  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the 
arm  there  was  well-marked  induration  of  the  soft  ])arts,  giving 
almost  a  bony  feel. 

He  remained  in  the  hospital  a  week  before  an  operation  was 
performed.  The  induration  slowly  diminished  and  muscular 
power  increased. 

Operation,  October  21,  1880. — Ether.  An  incision  four  inches 
long  was  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  arm  and  carried 
down  to  the  bone.  On  raising  the  ])eriosteum,  several  small  scales 
of  new  bone  wer«  brought  into  view.  The  humerus  at  the 
middle  seemed  normal,  but  the  lower  third  was  enlarged,  very 
much  harder  than  normal  bone,  and  almost  like  ivory  in  appear- 
ance. Twelve  small  holes  were  made  in  the  humerus  by  means  of 
a  drill  and  the  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  During 
the  operation  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  was  partially  cut,  it 
being  imbedded  in  cicatricial  tissue.  The  sheath  was  sutured 
WMth  catgut.  He  had  complete  musculo-spiral  paralysis,  which 
persisted  for  several  weeks.  The  wound  healed  promptly  by 
granulation.  When  he  left  the  hosi)ital  (December  24th)  the 
paralysis  was  slowly  but  steadily  diminishing  under  treatment 


appeared  and  three  years  later  the  joint  was  resected  at  Charity     by  electricity. 
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Case  II.  Cicatrlcinl  Confrartion  of  a  Fiiujer. 
Case  III.  Syphilitic  Xecronis  of  the  Scapula. 
Case  IV.   OeUulitis  qt  the  Hand. 

Case  VI.  P(iron;/chia  of  the  Index  Finger  simulatiiu/ 
Epithelioma  ;  Amputation  of  the  Finger. 

LOWER     extremities. 

(«)  fkactukes   and   dislocations. 

Case  I.  Resection  of  the  Femur  for  Malunion  ;  Recovery.— 
n.  H.,  male,  aged  thirty,  admitted  September  24,  1889.  He  had 
received  a  fracture  of  tlie  left  femur  tljree  inontlis  i)reiiouslv' 
by  direct  violence.  At  the  time  of  a(lmi>si()n  into  the  iiospit.il 
there  was  two  inches  and  a  half  ot  shortening  of  the  left  leg. 
Near  the  junction  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  left 
femur  were  well-marked  signs  of  an  old  fracture,  Viith  consid- 
erable deformity  and  evident  overlapping  of  the  fragments. 
The  union  was  not  perfectly  tirm.  and  he  was  unable  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  cratches. 


Fig.  3. — Malunior.  of  femur  (Ca^e  I.  btfcre  operation). 

Operation.,  Octoher  5,  1S89. — Ether.  An  incision  four 
inches  long  was  made  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  in  the 
region  of  the  fracture.  On  ex|)Osing  the  bone  the  two  frag- 
ments were  found  overlapping  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  the 
lower  fragment  projecting  upward  and  outward,  and  the  upiier 
vice  versa.  There  had  been  a  considerable  growth  of  new  bone 
about  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  which  held  these  fragments 
together  with  moderate  firmness.     The  new  bone  was  chiseled 


away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  forcible  separation  of  the  fragments, 
but  the  ends  could  not  be  broujjfht  into  ajjposition  until  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  indies  had  been  removed  from  each. 
Good  position  having  been  secured,  the  leg  and  thigh  and  pelvis 
were  immobilized  by  means  of  a  heavy  plaster  si)lint.  The 
wound  was  not  dressed  until  the  end  of  tliree  weeks,  and  then 
through  a  fenestra  cut  in  tiie  splint.  It  was  found  nearly 
healed. 

Xovemher  ^2d. — A  new  splint  was  applied.  Tiie  position  was 
good,  and  union  fairly  tirm,  lie  went  about  on  crutches,  and  on 
January  2d  the  splint  was  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  side-splints,  fitted  to  the  thigh,  which  he  wore  during 
the  day  and  left  off  at  night.  There  was  two  inches  of  shorten- 
ing, but  the  union  was  getting  firmer  every  day. 

Cask  II.  <)xteocIasty  for  Malunion  of  the  Femur. — K.  C, 
aged  three,  female,  admitted  September  28,  1889,  suffering  from 
fracture  of  the  left  femur  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
upi)er  thirds.  She  was  treated  by  vertical  extension  for  ten  days, 
and  then  a  plaster  splint  from  foot  to  pelvis  was  applied.  The 
splint  was  removed  on  November  12th,  and  there  was 
found  considerable  anterior  bowing  and  half  an  inch 
sliortening.  She  wa.s  given  ether  on  November  14th.  and 
the  femur  refractnred.  straightened,  and  put  n\)  in  coap- 
tation splints,  and  a  plaster  spica  and  light  extension 
were  applied.  The  splint  was  taken  ofi"  on  December  5th. 
There  was  firm  union.  There  was  no  deformity  and  only 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  shortening.  Discharged  cured  De- 
cember 7,  1890. 

Case  III.  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Os  ('aids  with 
Rupture  of  the  Tendo  Achillis ;  Suture. — J.  G.,  male, 
aged  forty-five,  admitted  April  24,  1890,  with  the  follow- 
ing history  :  While  he  was  standing  in  an  elevator  his  right 
foot  was  caught  between  the  elevator  and  the  shaft  and 
badly  crushed.  Examination  showed  a  large  lacerated 
wound  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  tendo  Achillis, 
with  parts  of  ruptured  tendon  projecting  from  the  wound. 
Ether  was  given,  and  an  operation  at  once  performed 
by  Dr.  Schoulfier.  A  longitudinal  incision  three  inches 
long  was  made  over  the  os  calcis,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ruptured  tendon  was  found  attached  to  a  fragment 
of  the  OS  calcis  about  three  ijuarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This,  with  several  smaller  pieces,  was  removed,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  tendon  brought  down  and  sutured  to 
the  soft  parts  about  the  base  of  the  os  calcis  and  to  the 
small  portion  of  tendon  still  attached  to  that  bone.  The 
foot  was  put  uj)  in  a  plaster  splint  in  a  position  of  ex- 
treme flexion.  A  portion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  sloughed 
off'  and  somewhat  delayed  recovery.  The  result  was 
good. 

Case  IV.  Osteoclasty  for  Malunion  of  the  lemur. — 
F.  E.,  aged  four,  admitted  June  6,  1890.  He  had  fallen 
four  months  previously,  causing  a  fracture  of  the  right 
femur  at  about  the  middle  point.  At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission the  union  was  fairly  firm,  but  there  was  well- 
marked  deformity  at  the  site  of  the  old  fracture,  the  two 
fragn:ents  forming  an  angle  of  150°.  There  was  a  short- 
ening of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Operation,  June  6,  1890. — Ether  was  given,  and  the 
femur  refractnred  at  the  same  point  as  the  original  break,  and 
then  the  fragments  were  brought  into  apposition  by  traction. 
Coaptation  spHnts  were  applied  to  the  thigh  and  the  leg  was  put 
up  in  Buck's  extension  apparatus,  with  five  pounds  weight ; 
the  exten.-ion  was  left  on  for  two  weeks  and  then  taken  off 
and  a  plaster-of-Paris  spica  applied.  This  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  ten  days.  There  was  good  union,  with  no  deformity, 
and  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  shortening. 


i^;5-i 


((H.i:v:   ()i'i:u.\ri\  i'.  -^i wain:)    at  rin-:  .\/;ii    yiiin<  iiosI'iiwl.    |n.  v.  mki,.  .i.mu., 


{h)  NKOI'I.AHMH. 

("ask  I,  Siii'iiniKi  iij'  till-  l.iiirir  h'ml  i>t'  llir  /■)  in  ii  r  ;  .1  iiijiiifii- 
tioii  ii/Tliiijh. — (.'.  l'\,  iij^fil  t woiitv-iiiiu'.  iimli',  iMlmittt'd  Nnvi-iii- 
l)i'r  'J(i,  ISSit.  (ioiiiTal  lii'iillli  ^'(mmI  until  ri-ctiillv.  Almiil  n 
yi'iir  pivvioiis  tn  liis  iidmission  ho  iiolifiMl  ii  sli;.'iil  swclliri;;  uf 
tlio  riirlit    kiioi-,  ;iii<l  coiniik-ti'   lloxioii    lu'canu'  iiioic  mikI   iiinir 


Fui.  4.— Alaliiiiioii  of  t'cinui-  \V.  V..)  (Case  IV,  bpforc  opfiauoiii. 

painful.  Tliei-e  was  no  liiston  of  triiimiatisin.  The  swellini; 
increased  in  size,  slowlv  at  lirst,  but  more  rai)idly  for  the  hist 
five  months.  He  was  unable  to  walk  without  crutches,  and 
examination  siiowod  the  right  leg  partially  flexed  (angle  150°), 
the  knee  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  bony  outlines  lost ;  the  skin 
abnormally  dark  and  the  superficial  veins  enlarged.  The  bony 
enlargement  seamed  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur.  ;ind  the  internal  condyle  was  more  prominent  tlian  the 
external  and  siiowe.l  areas  of  softening  It  was  tender  on 
pressure  and  gave  a  crackling  sensation.  The  circumference  at 
niid-[)at<-na  showed  an  enlargement  of  two  inches.  There  was 
slight  atroi)hy  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  there  was  slight 
glandular  enlargement  in  the  groin. 

Operation,  Xocemher  30.  1880. — Ether.  Amputation  was 
performed  just  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Rubber  and  glass 
drainage-tubes  were  used,  and  a  wet  bichloride  dressing  (1  to 
5,000)  was  applied.  The  tubes  were  taken  out  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  and  lie  was  dis- 
charged cured  December  21.  1889. 

Pathologist's  report. — Round-  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 

Case  II.  Lipomata  of  the  Thighs;  Excision. 

Case  III.  Hygroma  of  the  Knee  ;  Excision. 

Case  I V.  Floating  Cartilage  of  the  Knee  Joint. — The  patient, 
twenty  years  of  age,  male,  had  had  a  mild  attack  of  acute  syno- 
viti>  of  the  knee  two  months  previonsly.  The  "'cartilage"  was 
removed  under  cocaine,  and  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  bean. 
The  wound  healed  proinptly  and  he  was  up  and  about  at  the 
end  of  a  week. 


(■AKK  \'.    Plixiforni  Anijeioniii  <>j' (hi    Thigh;  Excision,;   lii'- 

I'oft  rg. 

(')  Tl  IIKIM  I  I.AIC    DlKKAsK. 

Cahk  I.  'I'lilii  rctihir  Sgnoritis  if  thr  I\n<i- ;  .\  rlhrntmng  ;  li< - 
ronri/. — T.  ('<..  agcii  twenty  months,  rcinaK'.  horn  in  Italy,  wa- 
admitlfd  l-'t-bruary  25,  IMIKI.  Her  parents  were  well  and  there 
had'  lii'iii  no  injury  to  the  knee.  Ten  months  before  her  a<linis- 
sion  the  knee  liegan  to  swell,  and  on  three  occasions  it  w.i 
laiiei'd,  leaving  permanent  sinuses. 

O/ii  ratiiin.  Munh  I,  I8'.l(i. — The  knee  was  greatly  HWidleii 
(three  inches  and  a  ijuarter  larger  than  the  other  knee)  and 
tlieri-  was  nnirked  redness  ami  tenderness.  The  movetneiitH  of 
ihejoint  were  very  limited  and  painful.  Two  longitudinal  in- 
eisiftns  were  madi — one  on  either  side  of  the  patella — opening 
the  joiiil.  The  synoviid  membrane  was  found  in  a  state  of  ad- 
v.iuced  tubercular  disease,  and  was  removed.  The  articular 
ends  of  till'  bones  did  not  seem  to  be  involved.  The  joint  was 
<liseased.  Recovery  was  very  slow,  and  a  sub.sei|uent  relapse 
after  leaving  the  ho-pital  made  a  resection  necessary. 

Cask  II.  Antpntalion  of  the  Thigh  for  I'lihircular  Arthritis, 
of  the  Knir. — (i.  R.,  aged  fort^'-seven.  male,  admitted  February  (i, 
islio.  His  health  was  poor  and  there  was  evidence  of  a  tuber- 
cular dep(jsit  in  the  apex  of  one  lung.  Two  years  previously  he 
had  receivi'd  a  slight  injury  to  the  left  knee.  Since  that  time 
there  had  been  a  gradually  increasing  enlargement,  accomi)anied 
by  pain  and  tenderness  with  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
joint,  lie  had  been  unable  to  walk  for  the  past  six  months. 
At  tiie  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  hospital  the  left  knee  \s\\> 
enlariTcd  one  inch  at  the  middle  of  the  ])atella,  and  there  was 
an  atrophy  of  two  inches  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  con- 
dyles were  thickened  and  there  was  slight  lateral  motion  with 
localized  ])oints  of  tenderness  over  the  condyles.  Mobility  was 
almost  entirely  gone,  the  leg  being  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about 
150°.  There  was  hardly  any  fluctuation  and  the  patella  was 
slightly  movable. 

Operation,  tehruary  15,  1800. — A  transverse  incision  was 
made  just  below  the  patella,  opening  the  joint.  The  lower  end 
(►f  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  articular  end  of  the  tibia  were 
all  so  badly  diseased  that  excision  was  deemed  impracticable, 
and  amputation  was  at  once  performed.  The  section  of  the 
femur  was  made  about  three  inches  above  the  condyles.  The 
drainage-tubes  were  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  The  wound 
healed  primarily  and  he  was  up  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  The 
pathologist's  report  showed  a  typical  tubercular  joint. 

Case  III.  Tuhercular  Arthritis  of  the  Knee;  Amputation  ; 
Recovery. — E.  W.,  aged  thirty-eight,  male,  was  admitted  April  10. 
1890.  He  had  had  chronic  inflammation  of  the  right  knee  for 
twenty-nine  years,  with  an  acute  exacerbation  following  an  in- 
jury three  months  previons  to  his  admission.  His  general  health 
had  never  been  good,  and  he  had  chi'onic  epilepsy.  Signs  of 
tuljercular,  deposits  were  found  at  both  apices.  The  aftected 
knee  showed  an  enlargement  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  with 
flexion  limited  to  31°.  There  was  also  marked  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  In  consideration  of  his  poor  general  con- 
dition, amputation  was  chosen  in  preference  to  resection. 

Operation,  April  If),  iS9i.— The  section  was  made  just  above 
the  condyles.     The  wound  healed  by  first  intention. 

The  examination  of  the  knee  showed  well-advanced  tubercu- 
lar disease. 

Case  IV.  Tubercular  Osteitis  of  the  Tarsus  ;  Incision  mid 
Curetting. — A.  D.,  aged  six,  male.  Italian,  admitted  November  18, 
1889.  Three  months  before,  following  an  injury,  his  left  foot 
began  to  swell  and  become  painful.  It  was  opened  and  a  sinus 
persisted,  which  at  the  time  of  operation  conmiunicated  with 
bare   bone.      A   two-and-a-half-inch  incision  was   made    fXo- 
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veniber  :5nrli)  ami  the  granulations  were  tlioroughly  curettcil. 
(Tlic  tarsus  was  subso(|iiently  excised,  Deeeinber  80tli,  Iiy  Df. 
Weir.) 

Ca.se  V.  Synovitis  of  the  Knee  {Chronic  Tubercular);  Lri- 
(jation  of  the  Joint ;  Improvement. — H.  B.,  male,  adult.  He  Lad 
a  chronic  synovitis  of  the  right  knee  with  a  large  effusion.  The 
knee  was  first  made  aseptic  and  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  trocar,  and  then  distended  with  a  l-to-;i()  .solution  of  cai  liolie 
acid.  The  washing  was  continued  until  the  fluid  came  away 
clear,  and  then  the  leg  was  immobilized  in  a  close-fitting  i)Iaster 
s])lint  which  was  left  on  for  a  week.  The  i)ain  was  consider- 
able for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  was  slight  thereafter. 
Marked  improvement  resulted,  but  a  few  mcmths  later  he  re- 
turned with  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  effusion,  and  a  second 
washing  was  made  witii  further  improvement. 

Case  VI.  Oxteitin  of  the  Eemnr  ;  Incision  and  Chiseling  ; 
Improvement. 

Case  VII.  Excision  of  the  Anl-lefor  Tubercular  Arthritis  — 
M.S.,  aged  thirty,  female,  admitted  June  11,  1891.  She  had 
had  pain  iti  the  left  ankle  for  fifteen  months.  Swelling  .soon  de- 
veloped with  limitation  of  motion.  At  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion there  was  a  thickening  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Operation.,  June  14,  1890. — Excision.  She  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

The  pathologist's  report  showed  tuberculosis  of  the  tarsus. 

Case  VIII.  Tubercular  Arthritis  of  the  Hip;  Cold  Ab- 
scesses ;  In  (•  is  io  n . 

Case  IX.  Arthritisof  the  Knee  (Tubercular)  ;  Amputation  ; 
Recovery. — E.  F.,  aged  thirteen,  admitted  October  22,  188!i. 
Siie  had  been  in  good  health  until  three  years  before,  when  slit- 
was  kicked  in  the  knee  by  another  child.  Pain  and  sivelling  fol- 
lowed. The  symptoms  increased  in  severity  slowly,  and  the 
joint  movements  became  more  and  more  limited.  Three  months 
before  lier  admission  an  incision  was  made  over  the  swelling 
and  the  sinus  fiuled  to  close.  There  was  three  inches  enlarge- 
ment at  the  patella  of  the  affected  knee,  with  marked  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Distinct  fiuctuation  was  also  found 
over  the  joint. 

Operation.,  November  9,  1889. — The  incision  was  so  planned 
that  a  resection  could  be  done  in  case  it  was  desired,  but  the  dis- 
ease was  found  so  far  advanced  that  amputation  was  thought 
preferable.  The  section  of  the  femur  was  made  just  above  the 
condyles.     Prompt  recovery  followed. 

Microsco])ical  examination  failed  to  sliow  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercles. 

(f/)     INFLAMMATORY. 

Tliese,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  as  follows  : 

Case  I.  Suppurative  Arthritis  of  the  Knee  {following  Subcu- 
taneous Suture  of  the  Patella). — The  patient,  a  male,  aged 
thirty,  fractured  his  right  patella  on  August  10,  1890.  Subcu- 
taneous suture  with  silk  was  done  on  the  same  day.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  the  dressing  was  removed  and  the  swelling  had  en- 
tirely subsided  ;  a  plaster  splint  was  apphed,  and  on  the  twelt'th 
day  he  was  allowed  to  go  home.  The  knee  became  very  painful 
during  the  first  night,  and  two  days  later  he  returned  to  the 
hospital.  The  knee  was  badly  swollen,  and  the  temperature 
was  high.  Tlie  openings  where  the  suture  had  been  introduced 
were  enlarged,  and  considerable  pus  escaped.  Drainage-tubi- 
were  inserted  and  frequent  irrigation  was  employed.  The  tem- 
perature continued  to  rise  and  the  inflammaticm  to  extend  in 
spite  of  the  free  incisions.  He  came  under  Dr.  Bull's  care  on 
August  28th  On  August  30th  he  was  given  ether  and  the  joint 
was  drained  from  below.  His  condition  was  extremely  critical 
for  nearly  a  week,  the  temperature  ranging  from  103°  to  1>>o\ 
Recovery  finally  took  place. 


Cases  II,  III,  IV,  V.  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia. 

Cases  VI  to  XVIII.  Inguinal  Adenitis;  Removal  of  the 
Enlarged  Glands,  either  by  Dissection  or  Curetting. 

Case  XIX.   Eemoral  Adenitis. 

Case  XX.  Cold  Abscess  of  the  Thigh  ;  Incision  and  Drainage. 

Case  XXI.    Ulcer  of  the  Leg  ;  Skin  Transplanting. 

Case  XXII.  Senile  Gangrene  of  the  toot  and  Leg;  Amjm- 
tation  of  the  Thigh;  Death. — The  patient,  a  man,  aged  seventy, 
had  gangrene  of  the  right  foot  and  leg  extending  nearly  to  tlie 
knee.  He  had  well-marked  general  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  and 
his  condition  was  very  poor.  The  thigh  was  amputated  in  the 
upper  third.  The  flaps  became  gangrenous  during  the  second 
week,  and  he  died  from  exhaustion  two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Cases  XXI 1 1  axd  XXIV.    Osteitis  of  the  Tibia. 

Case  XXV.  Excision  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Articu- 
lation for  Hallux  Valgus. 

Case  XXVI.  Necrosis  of  the  Femur  ;   Chiseling. 

.MISCELLANEOUS. 

Case  I.  Genu  Valgum  et  Varum;  Double  Osteotomy;  Re- 
covery. 

Case  II.  Liponia  of  the  Barh' ;   Excision. 

Cases  III  and  IV.  Varicose  Vein  of  the  Leg  ;  Incision  and 
Resection. 

Case  V.  Sinus  of  the  ButtocTc  {Tubercular  ?). 

Case  VI.  Lumbwi'  Abscess. 

Case  VII.   Congenital  Web  Fingers. 

Case  VIII.   .\Ddtiple  Abscesses  of  the  Leg,  Thigh,  and  Bad: 

In  addition  to  the  operative  cases  there  were  sixteen 
fractures  of  the  femur  treated  during  the  same  time.  Of 
these,  an  unusually  larii'e  number  (live)  were  multiple  fract- 
ures. Three  were  compound,  and  one,  already  described 
elsewhere,  was  complicated  witli  an  unrecognized  fracture 
of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  patient  died  on  the 
twelfth  dav,  from  intestinal  obstruction  caused  l)y  paresis. 
In  two  others  there  was  traumatic  delirium,  v.liicli  quickly 
proved  fatal,  and  in  a  fourth,  wliich  was  a  very  bad  com- 
pound fracture  (treated  conservatively  at  first,  then  by  am- 
putation), the  patient  died  of  septicaemia. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  adopted  was  early  reduc- 
tion, under  ether,  with  the  fragments  kept  in  apposition  by 
means  of  Buck's  extension  apparatus  and  coaptation  splints 
at  the  site  of  the  fracture.  The  extension  was  kept  on  from 
six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  a  few  cases,  mostly  in  children,  the  leg  and  thigh 
were  put  up  under  ether,  and  extension  made  in  a  firm 
plaster  splint  reaching  from  the  toes  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  and  incasing  the  whole  pelvis.  Heavy  extension  was 
left  on  until  the  splint  had  thoroughly  hardened.  This  was 
left  on  for  two  weeks,  and  a  second  splint  applied. 

The  results  obtained  were  very  satisfactory.  Vertical 
extension  (both  legs)  was  employed  in  one  case,  in  a  child 
eight  months  of  age.  The  result  was  no  deformity  and  no 
sliortenino-. 


Microcidine. — According  to  the  British  and  Colonial  Drvf/yisi,  ''  The 
new  antiseptic  which  Professor  Berlioz,  of  Grenoble,  has  invented,  and 
which  is  at  this  moment  receiving  so  much  attention  from  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  is  described  as  a  compound  of  soda 
and  naphthol,  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  being  itself  a  powerful  anti- 
septic. But  it  is  claimed  for  the  new  substance  that  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, extremely  soluble,  and  very  much  more  efficacious  than  tliymol, 
boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  any  of  the  other  antiseptics  in  general  use." 
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MIIIMI'IIIY     IIKNIINKTIIATOII   UK   rl.lNICAI.    M  KDICIN  K, 
JKKKKIfON    MKIMl'AI.   I'OI.I.KCIK. 

PllK  cliiiicMl  I  li('l;i|nMllirs  it'i  tlif  ilisciiscs  of  tlir  stniiiMcli 
is  ;i  siilijcct  nl'  i^Tf.-iI  pr.ii'licil  iiii|ii>i'I;iii('f.  Tlic  disc'iscs  of 
iio  otlicr  oryaii  ciiiiif  ini>rc  t'lciniciilK  iiiidcr  tlic  cmic  kT  iIic 
jiliysicijiii,  prndinc  nioic  ;iiiin)\  .nice  nr  siilTcriim-.  .iml  \  icid 
moiv  surely  t<>  jiidicii>iis  lrc;iliiieiil.  Modeiii  t  liei;i|)eiities 
.•itVords  no  more  lirilli.-ml  rcsidls  lliaii  tiiose  idilaiiicd  in  llie 
ni:iiia<i'eiiieiit  of  tliese  cases. 

This  article  (III  dys|ie|isia  and  cliroiiie  ii'astritis  is  iiol  in 
tended  to  he  an  exhaustive  one.  .Ktioloo-y.  patlmlo^N ,  and 
.syiu|>toni;iloloo\  w  jH  1„.  considered  oid\  in  so  far  as  t  lie\  hear 
on  ditfereiitial  di;i«inosis  and  treatment.  'I'he  cure  of  any 
elironic  dist-ase  is  hariivly  comprised  in  its  a-tiolo^'V,  and  a 
correct  di;iyiiosis  is  an  essi'iilial  ]irclimiiiai\  to  i.ational  tre.it- 
nient. 

However  closely  dyspepsia,  in  the  end,  ni;tv  he  assoei- 
atod  with  errors  in  diet,  the  derani>;enient  of  the  clieniical 
])rocess  of  diiirstion  is  nearly  always  (hie,  in  the  liey'inniiiii-, 
to  disturhanee  of  cell  seereti(»n,  or  to  impaii'eil  muscular 
movements.  There  is  no  lesion  of  the  mucous  menihnine. 
Hence  dyspepsia  may  he  briefly  defined  as  gastric  insutti- 
ciency  without  altei'ation  of  structure. 

The  impaired  movements  and  defective  secretion  are  the 
local  manifestations  of  a  constitutional  state.  Who  would 
find  the  cause  of  dvspe])sia  must  look  beyond  the  stomach 
to  the  thin  and  impure  blood,  to  the  weak  and  tired  nerve 
centers,  to  impaired  cell  activity  throu<>;hout  the  body.  Per- 
verted secretion  is  often  the  result  of  defective  cell  nutri- 
tion. The  fault  may  lie  in  the  lack  of  tissue-fonning  ma- 
terial in  the  blood,  or  this  important  nutritive  fluid  may  be 
surcharged  with  the  products  of  defective  metabolism  or 
w  ith  i)oisonous  material  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
or  left  in  the  circulation  in  hepatic  or  renal  insufficiency. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  the  an;emias,  gout,  chronic  rheumatism, 
lith;emia,  malaria,  syphilis,  and  chronic  nephritis  ;  or  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  legacy  of  foiiuer  acute  illness  or  infectious 
disease.  But  the  chief  factor  in  the  causation  of  dyspepsia 
— always  present,  always  active,  affecting  either  secretion 
or  muscular  movement,  or  both — is  impaired  nerve  supply. 
This  weakness  or  perversion  of  the  regulating  or  controlling 
action  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  of  central  origin  or  re- 
flected from  a  distant  or  functionally  associated  organ.  The 
great  clinical  masters  have  often  noted  the  frequency  with 
which  dyspepsia  occurs  in  the  neurotic — an  individual  with 
congenital  instability  of  nerve.  The  part  that  heredity  plavs 
preponderates  ;  but  impaired  innervation  is  not  rarely  the 
result  of  the  reckless  perseverance  and  unrest  of  modern 
life.  l)yspe])sia  finds  many  a  victim  on  the  rugged  high- 
way along  which  honors  lie  to  be  gathered  and  worn.  Noth- 
ing further  need  be  written,  we  hope,  to  impress  the  prin- 
ciple that,  if  we  wish  to  cure  dyspepsia,  our  therapeutic 
purpose  must  reach  beyond  the  stomach  to  the  underlying 
defect  of  constitution  or  vice  of  nutrition. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Defective  alimentation — overeat- 


injj,  improper  foorl,  and,  indirectly,  Htarvalion  through  ex- 
haiislion  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life — must  he  considereil 
as  a  possihie  cause  li\  deslro\ing  the  eipiilihrium  that  ob- 
tains in  lie.dth  between  the  (pianlilv  of  gastric  juii-e  secrele<| 
iind  iIk  I'liniiical  Work  ri'<|uii'rd  id'  it.  Thus  the  stomach  is 
unetpiiil  to  its  task.  An  ex<'essive  use  of  the  carbohydrates 
is  a  well-recognized  eaUHc  of  litha-niia  and  of  neurasthenia, 
.•md  these  ori:,fin;ite  d\  spepsia  throutih  t  heir  depressing  psy 
chical  st.itcsand  t  he  exhaust  ion  of  the  nerves  presirling  over 
secretion  and  muscidar  action.  There  is,  however,  no  HHt- 
isfactorv  reason  fordouhliiig  that  errors  of  diet  always  give 
rise,  at  all  e\enls  in  the  heginning,  to  the  lesions  of  gastric 
c;it;nrli. 

Chronic  gastritis  is  fre(piently  the  se<piel  of  dyspepsia.  J 
It  often  follows  the  acute  disease,  which  isoidv  rare  because 
it  is  not  recogiii/ed.  Occasional  transgression  of  dietetic 
laws  seldom  results  in  persistent  pathological  changes,  iia- 
bitnallv  recurring  |)atchy  congestion,  initiated  I)y  some  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritant  contained  or  ileveloped  in  the 
food,  may  not  subside  wiiile  the  stomaidi  is  taking  its  rest, 
and  the  tissues  and  nutritive  processes  are  niolde<l  into  con- 
formity with  the  morbid  condition.  Passive  congestion  of 
the  stomach  in  disease  of  the  liver,  lungs,  heart,  or  spleen, 
or  from  venous  obstruction  hy  the  |)ressure  of  a  tumor  oi 
enlarge<l  gland,  is  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus,  and  a  diminution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  undue  fermentation  with  its  conseipiences  results.  Anic-  I 
mia  with  its  weak  heart  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Chronic  -I 
gastritis  may  be  secondary  to  renal  disease,  or  form  a  jjart  \ 
of  the  history  of  arterio-capillary  fibrosis.  Not  a  few  of 
the  most  obstinate  cases  have  for  their  cause  an  endarteritis 
of  long  standing,  or  amyloid  degeneration  from  exhausting 
purulent  formation.  Again,  a  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  or 
bronchitis  may  initiate  and  feed  the  fermentative  process 
by  the  decomposing  mucus  or  pus  finding  their  way  into 
the  stomach.  The  successful  management  of  chronic  gas- 
tritis dejiends  largely  on  the  detection  and  removal  of  the 
undeilying  cause  that  gives  its  type  to  the  disease. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gas- 
tritis requires  close  study  and  careful  reasoning.  The  two 
diseases  merge  into  one  another,  and  in  vague  cases  with- 
out clear-cut  features  it  is  difficult  to  learn  at  the  bedside 
with  which  foiin  we  have  to  deal.  The  history  of  the  case, 
the  order  of  appearance,  and  duration  of  the  symptoms 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  formation  of  a  con- 
clusion. The  known  nature  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
gastric  disorder  is  secondary  may  help  to  clear  up  the  ob- 
scurity. A  careful  chemical  or  microscopical  examination 
of  the  blood,  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  of  the  excretions  will 
always  pro\e  of  value. 

The  local  signs  of  chronic  gastritis  are  persistent,  while 
those  of  dyspepsia  are  intermittent  and  capricious.  The 
pain  of  chronic  gastritis  is  more  severe  when  the  stomach 
is  full ;  in  dyspepsia  it  may  occur  only  when  the  stomach 
is  empty  and  be  relieved  by  taking  food.  Violent  parox- 
ysms of  pain  in  chronic  gastritis  are  made  worse  by  press- 
ure ;  in  dyspepsia,  firm  pressure  may  give  relief,  and  an  in- 
terval of  comfort  follows  each  attack.  Repeated  vomiting 
of  mucus,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  undigested  food,  is  pathog- 
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noraonic  of  catarrhal  (gastritis.  Increased  hydroclilorie- 
acid  formation  is  present  only  in  dyspepsia ;  in  chronic 
gastritis  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished. 
Thirst,  nausea,  and  anorexia  are  more  frequently  linked 
to  an  alteration  of  structure.  In  certain  mild  forms  of  gas- 
tric catarrh  a  morbid  sensation,  closely  allied  to  the  sense 
of  hunger  and  radiating-  backward  between  the  scapul*, 
recurs  at  regular  intervals  ;  its  disappearance  on  the  taking 
of  the  first  mouthful  of  food  is  followed  by  nausea ;  the 
sliirht  irritation  of  the  food  seems  sufficient  to  produce  dila- 
tation and  stasis  of  the  blood  current  in  the  previously 
hypersemic  mucosa.  It  is  not  on  any  one  sign,  but  on  the 
svniptom  group  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  that  the  diagnosis  must  be  based. 

The  modern  methods  of  examining  the  gastric  juice  are 
familiar  to  the  profession  and  need  not  be  reviewed  in  this 
article.  Always  of  value,  the  analysis  is  in  some  cases  essen- 
tial to  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  often  enables  you  to  see 
where  you  could  only  guess  at  the  truth.  It  is  a  sure  guide 
in  the  administration  of  drugs  to  supplement  the  defective 
gastric  juice.  But  it  is  too  great  a  burden  to  the  physician 
and  too  disagreeable  to  the  patient  to  become  popular  with 
the  profession. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  from 
a  pathological  point  of  view  is  the  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
large  quantity  of  albumin  requires  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  pepsin  to  dissolve  it  in  a  proper  medium ;  and  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  too  little  pepsinogen  is  ever  secreted 
in  any  other  condition  than  glandular  atrophy.  It  is  on  the 
variations  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  abnormal  muscular 
movements  of  the  stomach  that  we  have  found  it  of  most 
value  at  the  bedside  to  base  the  classification  of  dyspepsia ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  as  these  two  factors  are  increased,  di- 
minished, or  irregular  that  a  deviation  from  a  state  of 
health  can  be  said  to  exist. 

Dyspepsia  with  increased  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  usually  associated  with  one  of  the  neuroses,  and  oc- 
curs in  two  forms — superacidity  and  supersecretion.  In 
superacidity  the  fasting  stomach  is  found  empty ;  in  con- 
tinuous supersecretion  the  fasting  stomach  contains  one 
or  more  ounces  of  gastric  juice,  which  is  usually  superacid. 
Both  predispose  to  gastric  ulcer  (markedly  so  in  ana'n'ic 
females)  and  are  frequently  followed  by  dilatation  from 
pyloric  spasm.  The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  secreted  in 
such  quantity  and  so  rapidly  as  to  at  once  stop  the  action 
of  the  saliva,  wdiich  should  continue  in  the  stomach  from 
ten  minutes  (Ewald)  to  half  an  hour  (v.  den  Velden).  Gas- 
tric fermentation  does  not  occur  unless,  as  may  happen 
when  dilatation  is  present,  the  hydrochloric  acidity  falls 
below  0-7  per  cent.  The  albuminoids  are  rapidly  digested, 
the  fats  are  partly  decomposed  and  give  rise  to  heart -burn, 
and  intestinal  digestion  is  delayed  or  arrested  by  the  super- 
acidity of  the  chyme.  The  appetite  is  increased ;  acid 
eructations  and  vomiting  are  frequent ;  epigastric  pain  is 
paroxysmal  and  severe  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  in- 
gestion of  albuminoid  food.  Diarrhoea  is  often  present, 
and  anaemia  and  emaciation  are  usually  marked. 

Dyspepsia  with  diminished  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  individuals  with  "  weak 


stomachs."  Digestion  is  slow  and  the  lactic-acid  statre  is 
prolonged.  The  excess  of  lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the 
sugars  (and  in  small  quantity  from  the  starches)  through 
the  agency  of  numerous  fermentation  organisms ;  it  may  be 
split  up  into  water,  butyric  and  carbonic  acids,  and  hydro- 
gen. The  hydrochloric  acidity,  even  at  the  height  of  diges- 
tion, does  not  often  rise  above  0*7  per  cent.  A  little  too 
much  work  or  mental  worry  and  a  little  too  much  food 
suffice  to  derange  the  digestive  process.  The  flatulence  and 
acidity  are  most  marked  two  or  three  hours  after  meals. 

Irregularity  in  the  secretion  and  muscular  movements 
of  the  stomach  is  due  to  sympathetic  disturbance.  The 
stomach,  through  its  complex  nerve  connections,  is  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  nearly  every  organ  in  the  body.  Habit- 
ual speedy  vomiting  without  preceding  nausea  is  nearly 
always  reflected.  The  gastric  disturbance  comes  on  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  and  varies  in  kind  from  dav  to 
day.  In  individuals  with  im})ressible  nerve  centers  and 
weak  inhibition  the  stomach  is  the  organ  toward  which 
every  little  local  storm  seems  to  wend  its  way. 

Exaggerated  muscular  movement  of  the  stomach  is  a 
rare  derangement  of  the  process  by  which  food  is  made 
ready  for  assimilation.  The  exaggerated  peristalsis  com- 
monly extends  to  the  intestine,  the  two  being  intimately 
associated  in  their  movements,  a  principle  utilized  to  excite 
a  free  discharge  of  bile  and  to  cause  a  dilated  stomach  to 
empty  itself  by  means  of  the  cold-water  enema,  and  not 
only  the  solution  but  the  absorption  of  aliment  is  prevented. 
It  is  often  associated  with  hyperesthesia  of  the  mucosa, 
and  a  ravenous  appetite  and  obstinate  insomnia. 

Gastric  atony  incidental  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  re- 
laxation of  the  whole  muscular  system  is  a  common  gastric 
defect.  Brain-workers  who  lead  sedentary  lives  furnish  the 
largest  number  of  its  victims.  The  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  fatigue ;  the  heart  is  w^eak  and  irritable,  and  arterial 
tension  is  low  ;  the  muscles  of  the  throat  are  flaccid — there 
is  a  general  want  of  tone.  The  gastric  juice  is  normal ; 
digestion  is  slow,  but  complete,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
fermentation.  The  appetite  is  unimpaired  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  rather  than  of 
distinct  pain  ;  a  feeling  of  weight  or  heaviness  from  long- 
continued  pressure  of  the  food  on  the  same  spot ;  flatulency 
from  muscular  weakness  and  vaso-motor  relaxation  (as  in 
the  intestinal  paresis  of  peritonitis),  or  from  regurgitation 
of  gas  through  the  open  pylorus — complete  the  clinical 
picture.  The  extreme  nerve-tire  explains  the  want  of  mus- 
cular tonicity,  and  the  weak  stomach,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longation of  its  labor,  gets  little  rest.  Unless  the  process 
be  controlled  by  judicious  treatment  and  the  organ  and 
system  strengthened,  extreme  dilatation  will  surely  super- 
vene. 

There  is  another  form  of  gastric  atony  that  frequently 
comes  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  and  which  dates  its 
beginning  in  early  life.  One  can  not  closely  study  these 
cases  without  detecting  heredity's  powerful  hand  in  their 
development — a  variety  of  the  "  weak  stomach  "  in  which 
the  inherited  defect  falls  on  the  muscular  rather  than  the 
secretory  system.  Atrophy  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
glands  may  rapidly  follow  dilatation,  and  death  from  mal- 
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nutrition  doHf  thi'  Hconc  hcforo  the  morning  of  life  h«s 
jiHssotl  ;  «>r  tlir  cmsi'  iniiy  l>o  hiis|>('II(1c(1  while  llic  vcarH  roll 
liv  until  (iniilly  tin-  swoni  falls  and  "  slitH  the  thin-spun 
life."  'I'lu-  stoiiuicli  uiJiy  he  strcn^^thciH'd  hy  careful  feed- 
inj;,  hut  the  vice  of  «'oiistitution  is  irreuiediahle. 

IMlatntion  in  either  form  of  ijastrie  atony  is  coiinmnily 
assoeiated  with  a  like  conditinn  of  the  larj^o  (and  small)  in- 
testine. Malnulrition  of  the  local  i^aiisj^lia  in  all  proluiliilit v 
has  somethint;  to  do  with  the  y;landidar  al  ropliv.  In  no 
utiier  (•i>iidition  tli>  the  symptoms  of  aulo-infeciioii  l>ccome 
so  promim-nt.  The  epithelium  throuijhout  tlie  alimentary 
canal  is  lowlv  ors^anized,  and  here  and  there  the  wall  is  as 
thin  as  parchment  and  free  from  glands.  These  j)ouclu!s 
(favorite  sites  of  which  are  the  ca'cuni  and  hepatic,  and 
splenic  flexures  of  the  colon)  arc  tilled  with  decomposing; 
and  fermcntiuLf  fa-ccs.  The  pe[)t()nes  fail  to  he  reconverted 
inti>  serum-alhumin  on  their  way  throuufh  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  central  lacteal  and  hlood-vcssel.  lMiia<iatioii  is 
marked,  and  the  products  of  fermentation  and  decom[)osi- 
tion  and  inconn>lete  diirestion  ahsorhed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  eonjyest  the  liver,  irritate  the  nerve  centers,  and  in- 
tiame  the  kidneys.  Hysteria,  insomnia,  or  a  demon-like 
melancholy  which  no  effort  can  throw  otT,  fastens  itself  on 
the  victim.  The  clinical  history,  self-infection,  the  absence 
of  hvpertrophied  walls  and  visible  movements,  easily  exclude 
dilatation  from  pyloric  obstruction. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  differential  diao-nosis,  chronic 
ijastritis  can  be^lismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  symptoms 
vary  very  mucli  with  the  extent  and  destructiveness  of  the 
intlammatory  process,  with  the  degree  of  glandular  atroj)hy 
and  dilatation.  The  dilatation  is  mechanically  produced  by 
the  mass  of  fermenting  food,  or  by  infiltration  of  the  muscu- 
lar layer  with  inflammatory  products ;  when  well  marked, 
its  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  Atrophy  of  the  gastric 
glands  is  due  to  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  diagnosis  can  be  based  with  certainty  only  on 
the  long-continued  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  and 
rennet  ferment,  as  proved  by  repeated  examination  of  the 
gastric  contents.  In  simple  catarrhal  gastritis  there  is  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  mucus. 

The  exact  diagnosis  of  disease  has  its  peculiar  charms  ; 
at  all  events,  in  difiicult  cases,  it  is  the  flowering  of  medi- 
cal science.  But  after  the  flowers  should  come  the  fruit. 
Turn  we  now  to  treatment — to  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  management,  hygiene,  diet,  and  medicinal  agencies 
which  clinical  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  value  in  the 
palliation  or  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gastritis. 

The  moral  management  of  these  diseases  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  merits.  We  wish  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance in  the  cure  of  those  cases  in  which  the  weakness  or 
derangement  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  well  marked 
— when  this  state  is  a  primary  aetiological  factor.  In  the 
cure  of  neurasthenic  dyspepsia  it  is  the  keystone  to  the 
arch ;  it  is  the  one  means  of  rolling  away  the  cloud  that 
darkens  the  pathway  of  the  neurotic.  These  individuals 
have  no  will-power  or  reserve  force,  and  in  no  other  way 
can  we  aid  them  in  throwing  off  the  delusion  that  they  are 
incurable.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  every  endeavor  to  im- 
press the  patient  with  the  fact  that  his  case  is  thoroughly 


understood.  .\  correct  anHtomical  and  ])athological  diag- 
nosis  will  eii;il>ic  the  iihysician  to  Htate  with  precisi<jn  what 
can  be  done.  I'irmnesH  and  kindnesH  of  heart  are  the 
meana  of  winning  confich-nce.  Faith,  inspired  by  truth, 
honesty,  and  manly  hearing,  stimulates  and  tones  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  unhiinls  the  will.  No  one  doubts  the 
|»ower  of  expectant  attention.  I)igestion  is  dominated  hy 
the  nervous  .system,  and  the  centers  c<»ntroHing  secretion 
and  nniscular  movement  are  re-represented  in  the  cortex. 
'I'he  physician  who  fails  in  the  moral  management  loses  an 
essential  aid  in  the  cure  of  these  chronic  cases. 

Not  the  moral  management  alone  is  of  imj)ortance ;  the 
life  of  the  patient  must  be  on  a  physiologictal  basis.  Insist 
on  slow  and  regular  eating,  and  not  too  great  a  variety.  The 
stomach  is  only  confused  and  disordered  by  course-dinners. 
A  rest  of  half  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  each  meal 
is  a  duty,  ("lothing  should  receive  consideration,  and  in 
our  climate  the  whole  abdomen  should  be  protected  at  all 
times  by  a  knitted  bandage  of  wool,  wool  and  silk,  or  silk. 
The  elasticity  supports  also  the  dilated  stomach  and  gives 
comfort  in  obesity.  The  method  and  frequency  of  bathing 
should  be  suited  to  the  patient's  general  condition.  Care- 
ful attention  to  every  detail  is  the  i)rice  of  success. 

Hours  of  work,  recreation,  and  rest  are  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  the  mild  cases  the 
patient  should  live  in  the  open  air  during  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine. A  daily  drive  or  a  ramble  and  view  of  a  favorite 
landscape  may  lift  the  mind  away  from  self  and  the  wor- 
ries of  business  and  life's  daily  cares.  In  the  severer  cases 
confinement  indoors  may  be  obligatory,  the  bedroom  must 
be  kept  full  of  fresh  air,  and  the  day  be  spent  in  quiet  en- 
joyment in  a  sunny  room.  In  the  grave  cases,  when  the 
nervous  system  is  a  wreck  and  the  function  of  every  organ 
in  the  body  is  in  abeyance — a  condition  closely  allied  to 
prolonged  shock — isolation,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  massage, 
electricity,  oxygen  inhalations,  and  a  tissue-building  diet 
will  frequently  enable  the  patient  to  emerge  from  the  re- 
storative process  fresh  as  if  from  Medea's  charms. 

But  of  more  importance  than  all  else  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  is  the  selection  of  a  proper  diet.  This  is 
"  the  great  and  master  thing " — the  question  of  feeding. 
And  right  here  it  is  essential  that  we  should  clearly  define 
the  principles  which  may  best  guide  us  in  the  adaptation  of 
a  diet  to  individual  cases  of  disease. 

And  first  we  must  protest  against  the  guidance  of  a 
morbid  appetite  and  of  morbid  desires.  The  "  natural  in- 
stincts "  of  the  patient  must  not  "  have  free  play,"  though 
"  they  have  grown  up  under  the  regulating  force  of  univer- 
sally acting  biological  laws,  under  the  pressure  of  the  sleep- 
less vigilance  of  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
sure  incidence  of  the  laws  of  heredity  "  (Sir  William  Rob- 
erts). It  might  be  well  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
velopment of  types  from  unhealthy  variations,  which  might 
serve  fittingly  to  illustrate  the  self-avenging  power  of  Na- 
ture's laws.  Every  form  of  force  is  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  medium  which  manifests  it,  and  the  "  natural  in- 
stincts "  of  the  invalid  are  no  better  guides  to  alimentation 
in  disease  than  are  the  delusions  of  insanity  guides  to  con- 
duct. 
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"  Find  out  that  course  of  life  which  is  best,"  writes 
Pythagoras,  "  and  habit  will  render  it  most  delightful."  If 
reason,  then,  must  define  the  diet,  on  what  knowledge 
should  its  dictates  be  based  I  The  answer  is  a  simple  one 
— on  "  the  rational  standard  of  diet  as  revealed  in  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  people,"  as  Sir  William  Roberts 
rightly  observes,  and  as  corrected  by  the  known  digesti- 
bility and  nutritive  value  of  the  various  articles  and  classes 
of  food ;  on  the  capability  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  on 
the  state  and  needs  of  general  nutrition. 

A  cursory  view  reveals  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  zone  live  on  a  mixed  diet  of  albuminoids, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  effect  of  these  classes  of  food  on  de- 
structive metabolism  and  the  building  up  of  tissue.  The 
albuminoids  increase  nitrogenous  waste.  When  adminis- 
tered along  with  the  fats  or  carbohydrates  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supplement  and  raise  the  force  evolved  in  the 
splitting  up  of  the  albumin  in  the  circulating  fluids  to  the 
level  of  the  requirements  of  the  vital  processes,  or  when 
the  storage  of  fat  in  the  system  can  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose,  none  of  the  cells  of  the  body  are  destroyed. 
When  the  quantity  of  albumin  circulating  with  the  nutri- 
tive fluids  is  not  all  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
vital  processes,  within  certain  limits,  as  defined  by  the  in- 
herent activity  of  the  cells  and  that  delegated  or  withheld 
by  the  nervous  system,  new  cells  are  generated.  Thus  al- 
bumin IS  the  great  sustainer  of  life,  and,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, the  great  builder  of  tissue  ;  it  can  not  be  sup- 
planted beyond  a  certain  point  by  any  other  food.  It 
makes  the  blood  richer  in  red  corpuscles  and  in  haemoglo- 
bin, as  any  one  can  easily  demonstrate  by  the  hsemocy- 
tometer  and  haemoglobinometer  in  anajmic  and  chlorotic  dys- 
peptics on  an  exclusively  animal  diet.  It  is  the  only  class 
of  food  that  can  alone  support  life,  and  it  forms  the  phvsi- 
cal  basis  of  life  in  its  simplest  and  primordial  form. 

The  assimilation  of  the  fats  is  aided  by  the  albuminoids. 
Fat  diminishes  nitrogenous  waste  and  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  forms 
nearly  all  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  body.  The  carbohydrates 
never  enter  into  the  formation  of  tissue,  but  aid  the  organi- 
zation of  albumin  and  fat  by  supplanting  them  in  destruc- 
tive metabolism.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  can  be  most  economically  maintained  at  a  high 
point  by  a  due  admixture  of  these  three  classes  of  food ; 
but  in  disease  the  capability  of  the  digestive  organs,  or,  in 
the  special  diseases  under  consideration,  the  capability  of 
the  stomach  imperatively  demands  a  compromise.  But  an 
early  and  cautious  return  to  a  suitable  mixed  diet  will  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  physician  as  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  exclusiveness.  The  exces- 
sive or  exclusive  use  of  the  carbohydrates  tends  to  dilata- 
tion and  disease  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  in- 
dividual is  pale,  thin-blooded,  weak,  and  bloated.  A  long 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  albuminoids  tends  to  certain  cir- 
culatory derangements  and  to  nervous  irritability  ;  while 
the  malassimilation  of  fats  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  emaciation  in  the  pre-bacillary  stage 
of  tuberculosis.     The  physician,  like  the  general  he  should 


be,  must  avail  himself  of  every  0[)portunity  to  advance  or 
be  ready  to  retreat  under  cover  on  the  first  note  of  warning, 
until  his  object  has  been  attained. 

In  the  mean  time  the  strength  of  the  enemy  must  be 
correctly  estimated,  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  tlie  capability 
of  the  stomach  must  not  be  exceeded.  That  all  of  the  food 
taken  undergoes  digestion  and  absorption  is  made  known 
by  the  absence  of  the  clinical  signs  of  fermentation  or  pu- 
trefaction, but  chiefly  by  the  chemical  or  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  urine,  blood,  fajces,  and  contents  of  the 
stomach  about  four  hours  after  meals.  The  stomach  should 
be  free  from  fermentation  organisms,  and  the  stools  show 
no  undigested  food  or  unusual  foetor.  The  blood  should 
become  constantly  richer  in  red  corpuscles,  or  in  hsemo- 
globin,  or  in  whatever  element  it  is  found  defective  in  the 
first  examination.  Eosinophile  cells  diminish  in  number, 
poikilocytosis  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  and  the  flat 
red  corpuscles  grow  fuller  and  more  biconcave.  The 
changes  in  the  blood  from  day  to  day  form  a  very  good 
index  of  assimilation.  While  the  patient  is  on  an  animal 
diet,  the  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  (if  there  be  no 
pus  in  the  body)  points  to  intestinal  putrefaction,  indol 
being  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  albuminoids.  The 
information  obtained  in  this  way  is  at  once  practical,  sci- 
entific, accurate,  and  sure ;  in  a  large  clinical  experience  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  guide. 

The  application  of  these  general  considerations  to  the 
treatment  of  the  special  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  of  chronic 
gastritis  may  now  briefly  command  our  attention. 

In  dyspepsia  with  increased  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  the  patient  must  be  held  strictly  to  a  diet  of  lean 
meats.  The  keeping,  selection,  and  cooking  of  meats  can 
not  be  discussed  in  the  limitations  of  this  article.  All  lean 
meats  should  be  broiled  or  roasted  ;  never  stewed  or  fried. 
The  staple  food  should  be  the  muscle  pulp  of  beef  scraped 
or  chopped  free  of  fibrous  tissue,  steak,  roast  beef,  or  mut- 
ton chops,  or  roast  mutton.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  one 
can  ring  the  changes  on  the  white  meat  of  poultry  plainly 
cooked,  fresh  white  fish,  or  raw  oysters  (care  being  taken 
not  to  swallow  the  tough  part)  served  on  half -shell  with 
lemon,  or  the  white  of  ^gg  cooked  just  enough  to  hold  to- 
gether. The  juice  of  a  few  tender  sprigs  of  celery,  or  of 
water-cress,  or  of  horse-radish,  extracted  with  lemon  juice, 
may  be  used  to  give  flavor.  In  the  way  of  drinks,  a  small 
cup  of  black  coffee  (if  there  is  no  contra-indication)  after 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  a  small  cup  of  clear  tea  at  noon, 
should  be  recommended ;  but  no  wines  or  alcoholic  drinks 
whatsoever.  As  soon  as  healthy  secretion  is  restored,  the 
crust  of  French  roll,  stale  bread  dry  toasted,  and  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  well-cooked  rice  or  cracked  wheat,  or  Cali- 
fornia wafers  served  with  a  little  butter  and  salt ;  and  a 
few  weeks  later  spinach,  fresh  J^nglish  peas,  string  beans, 
a  floury  potato,  may  be  added  as  the  patient  is  cautiously 
conducted  on  the  way  to  a  normal  diet.  The  juice  of  ripe 
fruits  may  now  also  be  taken  without  harm. 

In  dyspepsia  with  diminished  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  also  dyspepsia  with  impaired  muscular  movements, 
a  diet  of  animal  food  should  be  ordered  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  evidence  of  fermentation,  and  the  patient  be  then 
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slowly  l)roii<r|it  aniiMi<l  to  a  nonuHl  (lift.  Tin*  crust  of  roll, 
t»r  stale  lircjul  tojisttMl  so  <lrv  that  it  will  snap,  air  |M'|ito- 
jLTciiii".  arc  iin'i'c  ca>^ilv  iliufcslcd  tliaii  starcli.  arc  iH't  so  liaMc 
to  I'ciiiii'iit,  .'iiiil  iiiMV  l>c  nivcii  aloiiy  witli  lean  meat  in  llic 
lii'ninnini;  of  ticatnu'iit.  A  few  taMcspoonfnls  of  Imnillon 
l>cforc  dinner  w  ill  also  increase  the  secrelioii  of  |K'|isiii<it^cii. 
Animal  fat — as  Imtter.  or  a  slice  of  llie  hoileil  side  of  l«acon, 
«>r  cod  oil — should  hi*  <>iven  as  soon  us  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines aro  free  of  fermentation,  to  aid  in  toniiiLj;  and  Imild- 
in<i-  up  the  centra!  nervous  system.  IWit  if  the  iat  dciiiides 
the  toui^uc  or  incrusts  it  with  a  layer  td"  dead  epithelium, 
or  excites  nausea  or  eructations,  it  must  he  at  once  with- 
ilrawn.  Inunctions  of  animal  fats  cm-  pancreatizecl  co<l  oil 
as  a  nutrient  enenui  may  then  aid.  .\  i^lass  of  hot  steril- 
ized milk  will  often  prove  of  value  when  sipped  very  slowly 
in  the  interval  between  nu'als,  t)r  at  the  heiifinninii'  of  the 
meal  as  a  soup.  The  tea  may  be  made  more  delicious  hy  a 
slice  of  lemon  and  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  old  velvety  rum. 
A  little  old  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  j)ermitted  if  the  heart 
is  weak.  The  rule  to  return  to  a  mixed  diet  suitetl  to  the 
state  and  needs  of  general  nutrition  as  rapidly  as  the  capa- 
bility of  the  stomach  will  permit  here  also  obtains.  In  dila- 
tation, soups  and  milk  do  not  a<jree  ;  tlie  small  bulk  and 
liisjh  nutritive  value  and  digestibility  without  irritation  nuike 
lean  meats  the  staple  food.     Fats  must  be  watched. 

In  dyspepsia  with  exaggerated  peristalsis  the  diet  must 
be  bland  and  unirritating.  Milk  and  its  preparations,  lean 
meats,  and  light  farinaceous  food,  without  succulent  vege- 
tables and  condiments,  should  be  ordered  until  the  condi- 
tion is  controlled  by  drugs. 

In  dyspepsia  from  sympathetic  disturbance  the  diet 
should  be  fluid  and  non-irritating — as  peptonized  milk  or 
milk  gruel,  koumiss,  matzoon,  buttermilk,  white  of  cg>r,  the 
juice  of  beef  or  other  meats — while  the  disease  of  which  the 
dyspepsia  is  a  reflex  is  discovered,  and  palliated  or  cured. 

In  chronic  gastritis,  clinical  experience  has  taught  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment  to  withhold  starches,  fats, 
and  sweets  ;  and  the  less  the  cliances  given  for  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction,  the  sooner  we  may  expect  a  cure.  The 
treatment  proceeds  along  the  same  line  as  in  weak  stomachs, 
but  progress  is  slower  and  minute  attention  must  be  given 
to  every  detail  of  management  and  every  aid  be  brought  to 
bear.  In  venous  stasis,  the  stomach  being  kept  clean,  the 
diet  should  be  such  as  will  least  irritate,  and  only  enough 
albumin  and  fat  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  body  be 
given.  If  the  liver  is  involved,  fat  must  be  supplanted  by 
carefully  selected  cereals  and  fresh  vegetables.  In  threat- 
ened cardiac  insufficiency,  after  diminishing  the  work  of  the 
heart  and  prolonging  the  period  in  which  it  may  take  its 
rest,  giv'e  along  with  the  albuminoids  enough  carbohydrates 
to  enable  some  of  the  albumin  to  be  organized,  and  thus 
guarding  also  against  the  storage  of  fat.  The  diet  of  dila- 
tation has  already  been  given,  and  artificial  digestion  is  the 
only  additional  indication  afforded  by  gastric  atrophy. 
Many  details  have  been  written  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
tiresome,  and  many  more  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  physician. 

Before  passing  from  the  dietetic  to  the  strictly  medici- 
nal treatment,  something  must  be  said  on  gastric  cleanliness. 


We  all  know  the  radical  revolution  that  cIcanlineKS,  antisep- 
hIs,  and  free  dniinage  ha\e  created  in  surgery.  The  ku- 
preiue  indic.'ition  in  th<-  tr<  atniciit  of  an  itdlained  Hurface  is 
to  keep  ii  rican  ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  no  when  the  in- 
llaiuetl  snrfaee  is  a  highly  oiganizeil  secn'ting  an<l  absorb- 
ing slrin-lMri'.  S|cimacli-\\ashing  is  a  crude  attempt  to  ap- 
ply these  prineiples  of  surgery  to  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach.  In  dilatation  of  the  stonuich,  or 
in  dyspepsia  and  gastritis  with  the  stomach  irritate*!  by  tin? 
proiliii'ts  of  micro-ornaiiisms,  it  does  not  re<piirc  murli  ex- 
perience to  teach  one  its  vahu'.  I'lain  boiled  water  does 
the  work  well,  to  which  in  hypera'sthewia  <»f  the  mucosa  a 
little  chloroform  water  may  be  added,  and  thirty  grains  of 
Hubnitrate  of  bismuth  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  procedure. 
Change  of  diet,  by  clianging  the  culture  soil  where  fungi 
are  present,  also  makes  for  cleanliness,  and  is  very  refresh- 
ing. I)riid<ing  of  hot  water  by  wa.shing  and  draining  down- 
ward is  also  an  important  aid.  It  also  soothes  the  terminal 
nerves  and  promotes  secretion,  just  as  the  daily  bath  leaves 
the  skin  in  a  healthier  state.  M(jreover,  it  is  a  gentle,  safe, 
and  sure  diuretic,  increasing  not  only  the  urine  water,  but 
also  the  solid  excreta  held  in  solution,  promoting  both  the 
waste  and  renovation  of  tissue  by  quickening  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids.  Hot  water  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  should 
be  taken  slowly  and  at  the  right  time)  stimulates  the  heart 
and  raises  arterial  tension  without  contracting  the  arterioles; 
and,  consequently,  should  not  be  taken  in  luemorrliage,  men- 
orrhagia,  endarteritis,  or  in  valvular  heart  disease  when  com- 
pensation is  on  the  verge  of  being  disturbed.  Its  diuretic 
power  makes  it  the  most  valuable  means  we  have  of  elimi- 
nating from  the  system  the  poisonous  products  formed  by 
the  tissues  or  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  drugs  most  useful  in  these  diseases  are  such  as  in- 
crease the  capability  of  the  stomach,  promote  healthy  nu- 
trition, relieve  grave  symptoms,  or  combat  the  morbid  pro- 
cess. A  sweeping  exclusion  may  be  made  of  all  medicines 
that  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  or  derange  the  chemical 
process  of  digestion.  Dosing  with  nauseating  mixtures  can 
only  do  harm.  Drugs  should  be  given  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  our  aim  in  prescribing  should  be  to  com- 
bine simplicity,  elegance,  and  power. 

The  capability  of  the  stomach  may  be  increased  in 
many  ways.  The  gastric  juice  may  need  supplementing. 
Pepsin  is  not  often  required,  and,  if  so,  a  small  quantity 
may  be  given  half  an  hour  after  meals.  As,  when  pepsin  is 
needed,  there  is  always  diminished  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (as  in  one  form  of  dyspepsia  and  in  chronic 
gastritis),  five  drops  (or  more)  of  the  diluted  acid  may  be 
given  with  the  pepsin,  and  be  repeated  twice  in  the  suc- 
ceeding hour.  Papoid  is  of  value  when  given  before  the 
hot  water  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  mucus.  Then  one 
or  more  of  the  following  drugs,  on  account  of  their  physio- 
logical actions,  may  be  selected  to  meet  the  varying  indica- 
tions of  defective  secretion  and  impaired  movements  :  The 
simple  bitters  increase  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
are  supposed  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  mucus  ;  the  proper 
time  to  administer  them  is  half  an  hour  before  meals ;  all 
of  them  are  local  irritants,  and  their  use  should  not  be 
continued  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks.     Ipecac  pro- 
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motes  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  in  small  doses  allays 
irritability.  Opium,  morphine,  and  codeine  diminish  acidi- 
ty, allay  irritability,  and  check  peristalsis  without  affecting 
absorption.  Nux  vomica  increases  the  acidity  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  and  tones  and  strengthens  the  muscular  layer.  It 
is  the  one  drug  to  use  in  dyspepsia  with  diminished  muscu- 
lar movement.  It  also  increases  the  quantity  of  nerve 
force  radiating  throughout  the  body,  and  this  important 
action  may  often  be  used  to  promote  tissue  building.  If 
too  long  continued,  the  discharge  is  excessive  and  waste 
of  tissue  results.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  astringent,  an- 
tiseptic, and  sedative.  Nitrate  of  silver  allays  irritability, 
and  is  supposed  to  exert  a  specific  action  in  catarrhal  in- 
flammation. Arsenic  inhibits  the  activity  of  the  hepatic 
cells,  and  is  prescribed  empirically  in  the  neuroses ;  in  the 
neuroses  of  the  stomach  Fowler's  solution,  in  drop  doses, 
before  meals  is  of  some  value ;  or  the  bromide  of  arsenic, 
or  of  potassium,  or  of  sodium,  may  meet  an  indication. 
Iron,  the  alkalies,  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  the  stimulating 
antispasmodics  are  at  times  of  value ;  also  calomel,  cascara 
sagrada,  ipecac,  aloes,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  podophyllin  are 
useful  to  gently  touch  the  liver  or  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a 
proper  state.  Salicin,  chloroform,  and  camphor  are  anti- 
fermentative,  but  the  best  way  to  prevent  fermentation  is  to 
keep  the  stomach  clean,  give  the  proper  food,  and  see  that 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  present. 

To  discuss  every  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  of  the  stomach  would  be  to  write  a  volume  on 
therapeutics.     To  summarize,  in  conclusion  : 

1.  Chronic  gastritis  is  rarely  and  dyspepsia  almost  never 
a  primary  local  disease. 

2.  An  accurate  diagnosis  means  more  than  the  discovery 
of  defective  gastric  digestion.  We  must  also  know  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance — whether  of  secretion,  move- 
ment, or  both ;  the  source  of  the  disturbance — whether  in 
bad  habits  of  life,  in  acquired  or  inherited  defect  of  con- 
stitution, in  vice  of  nutrition,  in  fault  of  elimination,  or  in 
disease  of  a  distant  or  functionally  associated  organ.  The 
solidarity  of  the  organs  of  digestion  is  a  fact  of  very  great 
importance  in  clinical  medicine,  and  dominates  the  method 
of  managing  their  disorders  and  diseases.  Their  intimate 
relation  through  a  common  nerve-supply,  the  mingling  in 
the  portal  vein  on  its  way  to  the  liver  of  the  various  mate- 
rials absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  division  and 
community  of  their  labors,  the  integration  of  their  differ- 
entiated functions,  make  them  one  in  action  and  in  purpose. 
The  management  of  gastro-entero-hepatic  disorders  will  be 
reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

•3.  The  treatment  embraces  more  than  the  management 
of  the  local  disturbance.  The  local  treatment  is  important ; 
the  stomach  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  its  work  dimin- 
ished, its  capability  increased.  But  the  whole  man  com- 
mands pre-eminent  consideration — his  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  condition.  And  this  necessitates  the  study  of  the 
character  of  the  patient,  the  regulation  of  his  habits  of  life, 
the  prescription  of  palliative  and  curative  remedies,  and  a 
well-regulated  diet.  And  a  well-regulated  diet  does  not 
mean  the  arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  use  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  food,  but  a  diet  sanctioned  by  reason  and  experi- 


ence, adapted  to  the  state  and  needs  of  general  nutrition, 
and  to  the  capability  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  patient.  But  of  more  importance  than  all  else 
is  the  complete  digestion  of  the  food  taken  ;  this  the  physi- 
cian must  see  to  by  daily  observation,  little  changes  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  frequency,  wearisome  and  prolonged  super- 
vision. On  the  necessity  of  minute  attention  to  every  de- 
tail we  would  insist  with  emphasis,  and  to  induce  others  to 
embody  this  principle  in  their  practice  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  article. 


TEIERAPEUTICS.* 

By  a.  S.  COE,  M.  D., 

OSWEGO,   N.  T. 

HippocRATEs's  aphorism,  "  Life  is  short,  art  is  long,  ex- 
perience deceptive,  judgment  difficult,"  ever  holds  true, 
more  so  in  therapeutics  than  in  any  other  branch  of  medi- 
cal science,  ^^'hile  hygiene,  pathology,  and  clinical  re- 
search in  the  natural  history  of  diseases  have  made  great 
advances  during  the  past  three  decades,  therapeutics  has 
remained  tentative  and  empirical. 

This  is  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
relative  value  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem  of 
disease  and  treatment.  Hereditary  predisposition  and 
powers  of  resistance,  inherited  and  acquired  dyscrasia,  are 
varying  factors,  which  modify  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
remedies  and  have  a  predominant  influence  upon  their  re- 
sults ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  formulating  a  method  of  treat- 
ment or  theory  of  practice.  They  often  vitiate  the  deduc- 
tions and  generalizations  based  upon  clinical  observation 
and  experiment,  which  explains  the  discrepancies  of  re- 
ports of  observers  so  often  met  with  in  current  medical 
literature. 

Another  source  of  fallacy  is  that  normal  variations  of 
diseases  due  to  inherited  predispositions  of  temperament, 
powers  of  resistance  and  dyscrasias,  and  often  spontaneous 
recoveries,  are  mistaken  for  effects  of  remedies,  especially  in 
those  diseases  which  have  no  definite  duration  and  which 
may  end  in  spontaneous  recovery  in  a  short  time,  or  may 
continue  weeks  or  months  without  abatement,  notably  in- 
flammatory rheumatism — which  explains  why  these  diseases 
have  as  many  infallible  remedies  and  theories  of  cure  as 
there  are  enthusiasts  who  experiment  upon  their  treatment. 

A  specific  remedy  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  idea 
that  every  disease  has  its  remedy,  if  it  only  could  be  found, 
was  pretty  well  exploded  until  the  discovery  of  micro- 
organisms, Avhich  were  found  in  certain  infectious  diseases, 
and  it  became  a  belief  that  these  pathogenic  germs  were 
their  cause.  This  theory  has  diverted  investigation  from 
the  clinic  to  the  laboratory,  with  the  sanguine  expectation 
that  specific  remedies  will  ultimately  be  discovered  for  their 
prevention  or  cure,  ignoring  the  other  factors  of  the  prob- 
lem— inherited  tendencies,  acquired  dyscrasias,  etc.  Hence 
the  extravagant  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  announcement 
of  Koch's  cure  of  tuberculosis  by  the  profession  and  the 
lay  world,  which,  after  a  brief  trial  in  the  clinic  and  hospi- 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
June  9,  1891. 
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till,  lias  Iktii  iclcHalrcl  III   the    liml I'   llic  \ast   mmilirr  (iF 

»'X|tl()(l(Ml  tlifiiiics  of  medic  inc.     'I'liis  wiM  cut  liiisiiisni  w  liidi 
«^rci't«Ml  the  mitioiiiiccinciit  of  the  lulicrciiljir  cure  is  n  liltiii;; 
«'oniiiieiitniv    ii|«oii    tlic    credulity  wliicli    too    oflcii    acicpts 
(•oiiclusioiis  willioiil    aile(]iinte  iii\estii;atioii  or  |iroof.      This 
failtii'e  and  revulsion,  liecaiise   of  disii|i|toiiitmciit,  \\\\\  have 
a  salutary  iutluciice.     it  will  divert  attention  from  tlie  labo- 
ratory,  in   which  was   soui^^ht    the   more   simple   solution  of 
the  prolilcm  of  contai^ion  and  its  method  of  |tro|iaL;ation,  to 
the  study  of   tlu'   inoro   eoniplex  vital    |)rocesses   and   forces 
whicii  underlie  it.     Two  eminent   ]>hvsicians  ami  .scientists, 
\'irchow  and  Semniola.  from  the  first  doiilitcd  the  genuine 
iiess  of  the  cure   and   endeavored   to   arrest    tiie  wild  entliu- 
wiasm  and  save  the  profession   from  tlie  humiliation  which 
was  inevitahly  to  follow.     Semmola  a.ssumed   tlii'  thankless 
task  of  stomniini;  the  torrent  of  excited  and  unreasonintj  cn- 
thnsiasni  by  explaininj;  the  error  of  *'  natural  philo.sophy  or 
violation  of  experimental  loific  "  hy  which  conclusions  were 
leached,  and  proti'sted  that  "  these  promises  would  prove  illu- 
^;ory  ami  these  hopes  would  continue  dreams,"  notw  ithstand- 
iuii'  tliey  followed   the  methods  of  Pa.steur  by  which  there 
had   been   obtained   such  "  brilliant   triumplis  in   biological 
discovery."     Semmola  avers  that  "a  wide  chasm  separates 
the  clinie  from  the  laboratory,"  and  the  canons  of  experi- 
mental lo<>;ic  were  violated.     "The  vaccine  of  Jenner  (which 
is  really  an  unknt)wn  thiniij)  is  given  to  a  liealthy  man  in 
order  to  render  his  organism  capable  of  resisting  the  small- 
pox, or,  in  modern  parlance,  to  render  him  immune  from  the 
development  of  the  variola  germs."      He  asks,  ''  What  has 
this  form  of  immunity  or  non-receptiveness  to  do  w  ith  that 
other  form  of  non-receptiveness  which  it  is  sought  to  im- 
part to  an  organism  already  diseased.   .   .   .    False  premises, 
false  consequences."     They  are  acting  upon  the  assumption 
that  "small-pox  poison,  which  is  sup{)osed  to  be  attenuated 
by  passing  through  the  cow,  is  analogous  to  the  artificially 
prepared  vaccine  of  Pasteur  and  his  associates."    Urst  of  all 
he  would  have  determined  whether  Jenner's  vaccine  really 
represented  the   attenuated  virus   of   small-pox,  and   only 
after  this  would  he  concern  himself  further  with  the  various 
other  virus  dilutions.     The  next  step  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  dilution  of  a  virus  by  its  introduction  into  an 
organism  of  another  animal  species  was  the  same  as  the 
dilutions  obtained  by  physical  and  chemical  means  such  as 
the  experimentalists  had  employed  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  this  neglect  he  sees  a  "  serious  violation  of  the  experi- 
mental method — that  it  is  one  thing  to  dilute  a  virus  in  a 
living  body  and  a  very  different  thing  to  attenuate  it  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  heat.     Jenner's  vaccine  is  given  to  a 
person  in  health  in  order  to  protect  him  against  small-pox. 
Koch's  lymph  is  given  to  a  person  already  diseased  by  a 
dyscrasia,"  which  prepares  the  soil  for  reception  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus.     "  What  analogy,"  he  again  asks,  "  is  to  be 
found  between  the  first  and  second  form  of  immunity  ? " 
Tuberculosis  is  an  incident  in  the  progress  of  a  dyscrasia 
the  pathology  of  which  is  still  unknown,  and  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  all  infectious  diseases  the  patho- 
genic germs  play  a  secondary  role  to  some  jjrimary  cause 
or  materies  morbi,  which  has  weakened  the  inherent  resist- 
ing power  of  the  organism  and  prepared  it  for  the  recep- 


tion  and  propagation  of  the  microbes;  and  until  this  morbid 
action   can    be  definitely  ascertaine<|,  tlu'  whole   problem  of 
contagion  and  propagation  remains  unsolved.    "It  isawell- 
fonmled  conjecture   respecting  the    nature  of  Koeh'H  lymph 
that  it  can    not    posseHu  the   property  of   produi^iiig  the  or- 
ganic disposition   and    necessary  niodificHtioiiH  re<piirc<l  to 
combat    the  flvserasia  which   is  the   primary  cause  of  (ron- 
suinption,  and    restore   the   organism   to  a   normal    healthy 
condition,  especially  as  it  is  not  claimed  to  cure  the  initial 
.•^tage  of  consum|>tion,  nor  to  destroy  the  bacillus,  but  only 
to  destroy   the   morbid    tissue  engendere<l    by  the   bacillus, 
thercbv  arrcstiuLT   its  propagation."      "The  destruction  of 
the  morbid  tissue  can  not  be   regarded  as  e<piivalent  to  the 
cure  of  consumption  of  the  lungs,  as  iIk;  organism  remains 
unchanged  under  the  influence  of  the  general  morbid  con- 
ditions."    Semmola  avers  that  such  slow  modifications  of 
metabolism  "can  in  general   be  affected   by  li>ng-continued 
hygienic!   infiueiices  and   by    remedies  which,  by  their  long 
continuance,  noticeably  modify  the   direction  of   nutritive 
functions."     He  has  observed  that  this  "special  biological 
action  is  vested  in  mineral  remedies  alone — such  as  arsenic, 
mcrcurv,  and  iodine — which,  when  administered  in  moderate 
therapeutic  doses,  possess  tiie   jiroperty  of  long  remaining 
in  the  organism,  during  whicdi  period  they  modify  the  cell- 
formation  through  biochemical  processes  which  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  nutritives  coming  from  the  external  world 
without  j)roducing  toxic  phenomena.     If  such  phenomena 
appear,  the  treatment  must  be  suspended  or  retarded.     By 
this  unknown    biochemical    action  they  prove  compatible 
with  the  life  of  the  organism  on  the  one  hand  without  any 
visible  disturbance ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  application 
be  long  continued,  noticeably  modify  the  direction  of  the 
nutritive  functions,  so  that,  as  a  final  result,  a  cure  of  scrof- 
ula, syphilis,  etc.,  takes  place. 

"These  mineral  remedies  in  therapeutic  doses  are  capa- 
ble of  effecting  these  modifications,  partly  because  the  organ- 
ism will  leadily  tolerate  these  doses  for  months  or  years 
without  poisonous  symptoms,  and  will  thereby  yield  the 
physician  in  certain  chronic  diseases  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults. 

"  This  mode  of  therapeutic  action  will  never  be  achieved 
by  organic  remedies,  least  of  all  by  alkaloids,  because,  in- 
stead of  acting  from  the  very  beginning  through  the  bio- 
chemical mechanism  peculiar  to  the  mineral  remedies  on 
the  activities  of  metamorphosis,  they  reach  musculai',  nerve, 
and  gland  elements,  producing  at  once  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance of  function.  These  local  disturbances  of  function  pro- 
duce in  the  general  nutrition  profound  modifications  as  soon 
as  they  reach  a  degree  of  toxicity.  And  in  this  case  they 
can  not  possibly  accord  with  health  and  life." 

When,  however,  these  local  disturbances  of  function  are 
so  slight,  and  the  functional  modification  is  inappreciable 
and  pass  unobserved,  the  application  can  be  continued  for 
months  and  years  unfelt  by  a  living  organism.  "  Morphine 
in  therapeutic  doses  produces  stupor  and  sleep,  but  in  very 
minute  doses  the  remedy  may  be  continued  for  months  and 
the  subject  will  not  notice  it,"  or  the  organism  in  any  way 
be  affected  by  it.  "  The  same  is  true  of  strychnine  and 
even  with  the  more  poisonous  alkaloids.     The  relation  be- 
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tween  the  degree  of  toxic  action  and  tolerable  therapeutic 
doses  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  inference  is  clear  that 
the  mechanism  through  which  the  alkaloids  can  modify  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  metamorphosis  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  through  which  they  are  modified  l)y 
remedies  of  mineral  origin.  The  action  of  the  latter  is  pri- 
man,'  and  incessant  and  does  not  require  toxicity  in  order 
to  achieve  wonderful  results.  The  alkaloids,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  produce  in  homoeopathic  doses  no  appreciable  effect 
and  possess  only  transient  action  in  therapeutic  doses,  and 
finally  in  toxic  doses  become  dangerous." 

The  effects  of  organic  remedies  are  transient  and  are 
useful  in  tiding  over  temporary  emergencies,  and  their 
toxic  effects  soon  pass  off  and  leave  the  organism  unharmed  ; 
but  when  longer  continued,  produce  permanent  derange- 
ment of  function,  as  is  seen  in  the  persistent  use  of  opium, 
alcohol,  chloral,  or  cocaine,  producing  diseases  often  more 
serious  than  the  ones  which  they  were  originally  employed 
to  combat.  This  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of 
the  mineral  poisons,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  alka- 
loids, is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  have  obtained  most 
satisfactory  results  in  some  chronic  diseases  by  the  per- 
sistent and  long-continued  use  of  minute  doses  of  arsenic 
and  mercury  without  knowing  by  what  mode  they  were  ac- 
complished further  than  the  vague  conception  of  the  term 
alterative.  In  the  light  of  the  able  review  of  Semmola,  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  remains  far  from  being  proved. 
The  primary  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  disturbance  of 
function,  causing  a  morbid  disposition  to  receive  and  propa- 
gate the  pathogenic  germs,  which  view  is  sustained  by 
experience  and  observation  in  all  epidemics.  The  majority 
of  people  subjected  to  the  same  external  intluence  and 
breathing  the  same  atmosphere  escape  the  supiposed  specific 
effects  of  the  germs.  After  a  long  continuance  of  the  (t\>\- 
demic — when,  according  to  natural  laws,  the  germs  must 
have  been  vastly  multiplied — the  abatement  of  the  disease 
is  often  as  sudden  as  its  outbreak.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  modern  surgery  would  apparently  give  validity  to 
the  germ  theory  if  it  were  not  that  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  surgeons  now  living — Tait  and 
Keith — have  wholly  abandoned  the  antiseptic  method  and 
now  rely  solely  upon  improved  hygienic  or  sanitary  meth- 
ods and  improved  technical  skill  and  appliances.  I  say  ap- 
parently because,  reasoning  from  analogy,  putrefactive  fei- 
mentation  never  attacks  living  organisms.  Life  is  antago- 
nistic to  it.  It  is  only  when  vitality  has  departed  from 
the  organism  and  it  is  readv  for  disintecrration  that  the 
microbes  find  a  fitting  soil  for  their  propagation,  and  in 
surgical  wounds  they  find  conditions  analogous  to  the  dead 
organism  in  the  imperfectly  organized  lymph  and  dis- 
charges. Semmola  denies  the  genuineness  of  Pasteur's 
cure  of  hydrophobia.  He  forbears  any  reference  to  the 
comical  aspect  of  the  question.  "  The  pen  of  a  Moliere 
would  be  needed  to  portray  this  progress  in  modern  medi- 
cal science,  representing  men  in  sound  health  who  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  assured  immunitv  from  the  virulent 
germs  of  the  external  world  subject  themselves  to  series  <>f 
antidiphtheritic,  antityphous,  and  antiscarlatinous  preventive 
inoculations,  thus  producing  in  themselves  a  series  of  arti- 


ficial diseases."  He  acknowledges  that  the  methods  <jf  Pas- 
teur have  been  cnnvned  with  brilliant  biological  discoverie.s, 
"  but  these  triumphs  in  their  application  to  man  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  virulent  and  contagious  diseases  have 
been  proved  worthless,  and  will  so  continue  in  the  future. 
.  .  ,  Koch,  by  dint  of  systematic  and  painstaking  labor,  has 
discovered  a  new  toxic  principle  surpassing  in  energy  all 
similar  substances  thus  far  known.  This  toxic  principle  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  ptomaines,  which  can  have  no  therapeutic 
value,  but  its  pathological  significance  is  of  great  impor- 
tance." When  this  theory  of  Koch's  cure  of  tuberculosis 
is  laid  at  rest  alongside  of  the  "  pneuma  "  of  the  ancients 
and  the  "  archeus  "  and  ''  arcana  "  of  mediaeval  medicine,  its 
history  will  read  like  a  chapter  from  Paracelsus  and  Van 
Helmont.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  disparage  these  great 
names,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  science  through  the  ages,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  immortal  aphorism  of  the  father  of  medi- 
cine which  heads  this  paper.  In  the  mysticism  and  the 
scholastic  speculation  inseparable  from  their  age,  and  theo- 
ries based  upon  imperfect  data,  there  were  germs  or  glimpses 
of  immortal  truths,  which  have  been  winnowed  and  gar- 
nered by  a  more  enlightened  age.  Out  of  the  "  pneuma  "  of 
the  ancients,  a  mystic  indwelling  spirit,  universal  and  sepa- 
Table  from  the  body,  which  presided  over  health  and  life, 
has  been  developed  the  more  rational  theory  of  vital  forces, 
and  which  is  still  to  be  a  factor  of  further  discoveries.  Out 
of  the  "  arcana  "  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  has  been 
derived  the  knoAvledge  of  the  therapeutic  properties  of  min- 
eral remedies,  and  from  alchemy,  which  they  practiced, 
has  grown  the  great  science  of  modern  chemistry.  The 
discovery  of  the  pathological  importance  of  the  ptomaines 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Koch  and 
his  colaborers.  Time,  and  time  alone,  can  determine  the 
relation  which  pathogenic  germs  bear  to  disease,  whether 
as  a  primary  cause,  or  as  only  secondary  to  some  grave  pri- 
mary causes  which  so  far  have  eluded  all  research.  It  seems 
marvelous  that  these  micro-organisms,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  constantly  seeking  entrance  into  the  organism  for  the 
purpose  of  its  destruction  and  to  require  constant  vigilance 
to  keep  them  out,  and  in  consideration  of  their  virulence 
and  malignancy,  did  not  exterminate  the  human  race  before 
they  were  discovered.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  pro- 
fession, aside  from  the  mercenary  craft  hanging  on  its  out- 
skirts, is  a  gainer  bv  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  engendered 
by  the  discovery  of  the  micro-organisms,  of  which  Koch's 
cure  of  tuberculosis  is  a  practical  application.  It  has  fa- 
cilitated the  introduction  and  sale  of  a  host  of  germicides 
and  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
life  of  the  germs  and  their  propagation.  The  physician 
has  been  able  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  services. 
In  midwifery  a  complaint  has  been  referred  to  me  from  a 
distant  city  relative  to  an  extravagant  bill  for  attendance  by 
the  physician,  who  ])rolonged  and  multiplied  his  visits  be- 
yond the  apparent  needs  of  the  case,  which  he  justified  by 
the  alleged  invasion  of  microbes,  of  which  the  patient  was 
in  constant  danger  and  required  constant  or  frequent  watch- 
ing. I  fear  that  the  pecuniary  consideration  is  not  the  only 
burden  that  weighs  heavily  upon  the  poor,  but  that  the  med- 
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<lliiit;  with  tlif  ln'iK'ticont  proct'ssi-s  df   Nature  ofti'ii  rctnnls 
the  iiniiiml  evohnioii  of  thr  piirtmifiit  ami  lyiii^-in  stato. 


or.s'rKTKic  i:i:('()iM)s. 

\U    WILLIAM    S.   (iAKDNKU.    M.  I)., 

IIAI.TIMOItK, 

LKlTl'lini   ON    llH-TKTIlIfH    IN    TIIK   Olll.l.KIIK   OF  rilTI>ICI ANH   AM)   KllUiKilN>; 

ATTKNDINCI    ()I1«TKTUI(I  A  N,    MATKUNITfc   IIOHIMTAI.. 

Vv.w  truer  stateimnts  have  Keen  made  than  that  "the 
true  vahie  of  a  scieiititic  ohservation  iiears  no  iliicit  rela- 
tion to  its  a|)|>arent  present  vahie."  It  is  an  oft  iei»eate<l 
c*)nij)hiint  that  not  enou<;h  reconniiir  is  (hnu-  Ly  Americans 
for  Amerieans ;  that  we  are  oMii^ed  continnally  \o  draw 
upon  the  aecumuhited  statistical  wealth  of  the  painstakintr 
(Jermau  for  our  facts.  There  is  no  hranch  in  medicine  or 
suriiery  in  which  this  is  truer  than  in  obstetrics,  and  therv 
is  no  branch  in  which  there  is  less  occasion  for  it  to  be 
true.  \N  hill'  statistics  can  l)e  kept  up  to  bettei'  advaiitaye 
in  a  hospital  than  in  private  practice,  it  still  remains  that  a 
case  of  labor  is  about  the  same  thing  whetlier  it  occurs  in 
Germany  or  in  America,  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  private  house. 
Statistics,  conscientiously  kept,  are  of  pbsitive  value,  how- 
ever little  known  is  the  place  and  however  humble  the 
recorder.  The  fact  is  the  only  permanent  thino-,  and  he 
who  discovers  a  new  fact  or  assists  to  emphasize  an  old  one 
has  done  something  of  positive  value. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  special  obstetrical  statistics 
should  be  kept  in  this  country,  for,  with  our  i)opulation  of 
mixed  races,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  comi)are  our  own 
people  with  the  people  of  older  countries,  whose  populations 
have  been  continued  in  certain  strains  for  such  long-  periods 
that  their  types  of  people  are  relatively  tixed.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  find,  when  we  have  accumulated  suffi- 
cient statistics  from  which  to  make  definite  deductions, 
considerable  variations  from  the  present  standards  of  aver- 
age pelvic  measurements  and  foetal  head  diameters  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

For  the  last  seventeen  years  the  records  at  the  Maternite 
have  been  kept  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  But  for  a  great 
portion  of  that  time  the  points  noted  were  very  incomplete. 
About  three  years  ago  I  revised  the  method  of  keeping 
them,  and  included  all  the  points  that  are  given  below. 
Since  then  they  have  been  very  carefully  kept  by  competent 
observers  and  accurate  recorders,  and  we  already  have  sev- 
eral hundred  cases  in  permanent  record  books.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  note  the  points  which  we  are  keeping 
records  of,  with  the  hope  that  others  who  have  similar  op- 
portunities may  be  encouraged  to  utilize  them.  Although 
these  points  were  grouped  for  hospital  use,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  could  not  be  used  in  private  practice,  and, 
since  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  of  labor  occur  in  hos- 
pitals, the  statistics  from  private  practice  would  include  not 
only  a  much  larger  class  of  patients,  but  those  from  grades 
of  society  that  can  not  be  found  in  hospitals.  This  class 
difference  is  of  importance  especially  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  and  the  difference  in  their  susceptibility  to  shock. 
In  this  country,  as  in  all  others,  class  difference  is  sufficient- 


ly tfroat  to  make  wide  dilTereiiceH  in  treatment  neccHHary 
under  i-onditions  th/it  to  him  who  sees  only  tigurcH  are  the 
Haine. 

At  tlic  Maternite  the  rei-ords  are  kept  on  blanks  printed 
upon  (  aid  boanls,  and  are  transferred  from  these  to  perma- 
nent book  forms.  In  private  practice  tlu^  cards  are  all  that 
would  be  necessary,  and  any  printer  can  get  them  up  for  a 
very  small  amount.  I""<»r  convenience  in  referring  to  the 
cases,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  nnmbere(|  from  one  up  con- 
secutively. After  this  are  re<-ordiMl  the  name,  age,  nativity, 
and  inarried  or  single;  the  date  of  the  last  menstruation; 
the  brief  history  of  previous  continementf? ;  e.xternal  ])elvic 
measurements;  the  condition  of  the  K<ift  parts,  especially 
the  perinieum  ;  and  an  analysis  of  the  urine.  These  points 
include  what  I  have  considered  it  essential  to  know  before 
labor. 

During  the  progress  of  the  labor,  note  is  made  of  the 
following  points:  The  date  on  which  labor  began,  with  the 
hour  and  minute  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  determined;  the 
length  of  the  first  stage  (to  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os)  ;• 
lengths  of  the  second  and  third  stages;  time  and  manner 
of  the  rupture  of  the  membranes;  maternal  pulse  during 
and  between  pains;  drugs  used,  quantity  and  when;  oper- 
ations performed  (this  includes  manual  expression,  version, 
forceps,  craniotomy,  Ca'sarean  section,  or  any  artificial 
method  of  facilitating  delivery) ;  the  method  of  delivery  of 
the  placenta,  its  weight,  greatest  diameter,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  time  of  tying  the  cord,  its  length,  point  of 
insertion  into  the  placenta,  its  spiral,  knots  and  varicosities. 
These  points  are  recorded  during  the  progress  of  the  labor, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  observations  can  be  made,  and 
are  not  written  out  from  memory  after  the  event.  The  ob- 
jection may  be  raised  against  some  of  these  points  that  they 
are  of  no  apparent  practical  value.  I  would  remind  such 
objectors  that  we  as  yet  know  comparatively  little  of  the 
physiology  of  pregnancy  and  labor,  and  any  fact,  however 
trifling  it  may  appear  to  be,  may  be  the  key  to  some  pro- 
cess at  present  unrecognized. 

After  labor,  tlie  condition  of  the  perinajum  and  cervix 
is  again  noted ;  the  temperature  and  pulse  are  taken  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  the  analysis  of  urine  passed  the  first  and 
eighth  days  after  labor ;  the  date  of  tha  milk-flow,  with 
special  records  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  for  that  date 
and  for  the  period  just  twenty-four  hours  before.  A  con- 
siderable blank  space  is  left  for  notes  of  any  unusual  occur- 
rence during  the  puerperal  period. 

A  separate  blank  is  kept  for  the  child,  upon  which  are 
noted  the  position  in  utero,  and  rate  of  fcetal  heart-beat  be- 
fore the  completion  of  labor.  After  labor  are  noted  the 
sex,  caput  succedaneum,  respiration,  circulation,  tempera- 
ture, weight  at  birth  and  on  the  sixth  day,  and  method  of 
feeding.  Thfe  measurements  made  immediately  after  labor 
are  all  repeated  on  the  fourth  day,  and  include  tlie  length, 
and  the  occipito-frontal,  occipito-mental,  suboccipito-breg- 
matic,  and  biparietal  diameters  of  the  foetal  liead ;  the  occi- 
pito-frontal and  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  circumferences 
of  the  head,  and  the  circumferences  of  the  hips  and  shoul- 
ders. 

712  XoKTH  Howard  Street. 
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STAB   WOUND   OF 
THE   ABDOMEN  AND   SMALL   INTESTINE; 

HERNIA  AND  PARTIAL  STRANGULATION 

OF  THE  CUT  INTESTINE  THROUGH  THE  ABDOMINAL  WALL; 

SUTURING  OF  THE  GUT  AND  ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

BECOYERY. 

By  WILLIAM    MARGULIES,   M.  D., 

BROOKLTN. 

norsE  SURGEON  TO  ST.  f  atheuine".=i  hospital. 

J.  S.,  aged  thirty-two,  was  stabbed  in  tlie  abdoineu  (loft  lum- 
bar region)  with  a  rusty  pocket-knife  on  May  10,  1891. 

Tlie  wound  was  an  inch  and  three  fjuarters  in  lengtli.  Tiie 
knife  penetrated  one  loop  of  the  small  intestines  at  a  point  oji- 
posite  the  mesenteric  attachment.  Passing  through  the  gut,  it 
emerged  at  the  mesentery,  cutting  three  quarters  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gut  and  also  cutting  the  mesentery,  in  a  line  i)aral- 
lel  to  the  blood-vessels,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  lialf. 
After  receiving  this  injury  he  left  his  assailant  and  walked  about 
a  hundred  yards,  where  he  was  found  by  ambulance  surgeon 
Rasbach.  On  examination,  the  cut  intestine  was  found  to  pro- 
trude through  the  wound,  being  partially  strangulated.  lie 
vomited  several  times,  but  there  was  no  shock,  his  skin  being 
warm  and  his  pulse  good. 

The  intestine  was  immediately  washed  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to  1,000,  sprinkled  with  iodoform,  and 
dressed  antiseptically.  After  having  received  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  sulphate,  he  was  speedily  brought  to  the 
hospital. 

On  his  arrival  his  pulse  was  good,  his  skin  was  warm,  and 
there  was  complete  absence  of  shock.  He  was  put  under  ether, 
and  the  wound  slightly  enlarged  to  relieve  the  strangulation. 
The  cut  intestine  was  then  brought  forward  and  sutured  with 
catgut  by  Lembert  sutures,  the  usual  preliminaries  of  tying  both 
ends  of  the  cut  intestine  with  iodoform  gauze  and  washing  it  out 
thoroughly  with  Thiersch's  solution,  etc.,  being  observed.  Then 
the  wound  was  enlarged  to  four  inches  in  order  to  fticilitate  tlie 
i-eturn  of  the  gut  and  more  effectually  wash  out  the  abdominal 
cavity.  After  having  returned  the  intestines  the  abdominal 
cavity  was  washed  out  several  times  wntb  a  solution  consisting 
of  one  half  Thiersch's  solution  and  one  half  boiled  water,  until 
the  irrigating  fluid  came  back  clear.  So  iB)iloform  was  med  on 
the  grit,  because,  as  in  ordinary  superficial  wounds,  when  it 
(iodoform)  gets  between  the  incised  surfaces  it  prevents  union ; 
so  it  might  get  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  incised  in- 
testine and  prevent  the  adhesive  process  through  which  we  are 
to  expect  union  and  success. 

The  abdominal  wound  was  then  closed  by  deep  catgut  and 
superficial  silk  sutures,  a  glass  drainage-tube  w^as  inserted,  the 
wound  was  dressed  antiseptically,  and  an  abdominal  bandage 
was  applied. 

There  was  no  shock  following  the  operation.  The  next  day 
the  patient  complained  only  of  a  little  local  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  wound.  Temperature,  101°.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  operation  the  temperature  fell  to  100°,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  99-5°,  at  which  it  remained  for  ten  days,  when  it 
became  normal. 

During  this  time  the  pulse  was  always  good.  The  drainage- 
tube  was  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  The  wound  closed  rai)idly 
and  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

On  June  8th  the  patient  was  discharged,  the  recovery  being 
complete. 

Changes  of  Address.— Dr.  John  H.  Girdner,  to  No.  31  West  Thirty- 
j      eighth  Street ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  No.  87 
Prospect  Street,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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CONVULSIONS   AS   A    CAUSE   OF  CEREBRAL    HJ!;M0RRHAGE 
IN   EARLY   LIFE. 

The  sudden  onset  of  hemiplegia  in  early  life  is  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  accompanied  by  convulsions.  In  most  instances 
the  convulsions  and  the  paralysis  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Several  recent  writers,  including  Goodhart,  Money,  and  Osier, 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  hold- 
ing that  convulsions  may  cause  a  cerebral  haemorrhage  which 
may  give  rise  to  paralysis.  Henry  Ashby,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Practitioner  for  June,  expresses  a  like  opinion.  A  child  of 
eighteen  months,  for  example,  may  be  ill  with  measles  or  pneu- 
monia, accompanied  by  a  high  temperature  ;  severe  convulsions 
set  in,  followed  by  hemiplegia,  or  convulsions  may  follow  an 
indigestible  meal,  and  when  they  have  ceased  a  hemiplegia  is 
discovered.  The  subsequent  history  of  such  cases  varies.  The 
paralysis  may  iniprove  or  perhaps  disappear,  but  in  most  cases 
it  persists  and  the  child  may  become  an  epileptic.  The  part 
played  by  the  convulsions  in  such  cases,  whether  that  of  a  cause 
or  that  of  an  effect,  is  a  point  of  much  interest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  circulation  through  the  brain  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed during  convulsions — sufficiently,  perhaps,  to  produce 
rupture  of  capillary  vessels.  Venous  congestion  due  to  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  might  also  be  a  cause  of  ex- 
travasations. 

A  case  reported  by  the  author  is  of  considerable  interest. 
Nothing  unusual  was  noticed  until  the  child  was  two  years  old, 
when  he  had  a  convulsion  attributable  to  indigestion,  and  two 
weeks  later  a  more  violent  convulsion,  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg.  For  eight  years  after  the  first  convul- 
sion he  was  subject  to  epileptic  convulsions,  the  first  symptom 
usually  being  a  peculiar  working  of  the  thumb.  The  affected 
limbs  were  somewhat  stiff  and  slightly  flexed.  The  boy  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  of  tuberculosis.  At  the  autopsy  the 
membranes  and  surface  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  normal. 
Upon  section,  an  old  cyst  of  large  size  was  seen  on  the  left  side 
in  the  white  substance  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the 
corpus  striatum,  and  four  smaller  cysts  were  found  on  the  rio-ht 
side.  Three  more  cysts  were  found  in  the  frontal  region  at 
lower  levels.  The  spinal  cord  was  normal.  There  would  seem 
to  be  reason  for  the  belief  that  in  this  case  multiple  hsemor- 
rhages  had  taken  place,  some  of  which  bad  given  rise  to  the 
paralysis  by  destruction  of  some  of  the  white  fibers  passing 
from  the  motor  centers  to  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  such  multiple  hjemorrhages  could  be  caused  by 
thrombosis,  embolism,  or  arteritis.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that 
reflex  convulsions  caused  the  haemorrhages  in  the  brain  the  oc- 
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LKADlSa   A  urn  LKS.— minor  pa  UA  UUAI'IIS. 


|N.   V.  Mud.  Jouk., 


ciirrt'iu'c  of  wliich  pivo  rise  to  the  luirnlyMis  nnil  tlie  i-pileptoii! 
fit8 — a  tlieory  which  doos  not  hvuiii  iiiirouKoiiiililo. 


Till;  Ti!i;KAi'i:rT!t'  vau'k  of  CANNAIMS  INDICA. 

'I'liK  virtiios  (if  CiiiiiKihi.'i  iinlii'ti  are  well  Iviiowii  t<i  luiiroln- 
ttists,  ami  oHpociiilly  to  aavluiii  pliysicians,  but  tlic  iirolcNioii 
generally  does  not  appear  to  have  great  oontideneo  in  tlie  drug. 
We  are  tlierefore  pleased  to  see  a  letter  in  the  liritinh  Mtdinil 
Journal  for  .July  4th,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Suckling,  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Queen's  College,  Birniinghani,  calling  attention  to  the 
value  of  Cannahh  indica  in  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  He 
states  that  during  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
prescribe  it  in  many  affections.  In  one  form  of  insanity,  more 
common  in  women  tlian  in  men,  and  brought  on  usually  by 
mental  worry,  often  owing  to  the  illness  of  a  near  relative,  or 
by  a  moral  shock,  tiie  drug  acts  almost  as  a  specific.  In  this 
affection  the  patient  is  depressed  and  ai)prehensivc,  and  imagines 
that  animals  are  after  her  or  that  some  one  is  trying  to  injure 
her.  There  are  great  mental  confusion  and  mental  loss,  the  i)a- 
ticnt  is  unable  to  carry  on  any  conversation,  and  sometimes  is 
unable  to  dress  herself,  the  condition  being  one  of  acute  de- 
mentia. The  author  says  that  he  has  notes  of  several  such  cases 
that  have  been  cured  with  Cannahis  indica  within  a  fortnight. 
He  usually  gives  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  three  times  a  day, 
combined  with  iron  and  strychnine.  He  prescribes  also  com- 
plete rest  and  plenty  of  food.  The  Cannabis  indica  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  treatment,  for  without  it  the  rapid  recovery 
does  not  follow  ;  it  seems  to  remove  the  mental  distress  and  the 
restlessness. 

Cannabis  indica  has  proved  very  useful  in  his  bands  in  the 
treatment  of  melancholia  and  mania.  He  has  also  found  it  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  when  arsenic  fails.  It 
may  be  combined  with  chloral  with  advantage  in  such  cases. 
In  migraine  the  drug  is  also  of  great  value  ;  a  pill  containing  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  with  or  without  the  same 
amount  of  phosphide  of  zinc,  will  often  check  an  attack  imme- 
diately, and  if  the  [)ill  is  given  twice  a  day  continuously  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  the  attacks  are  often  much  dimin- 
ished. The  author  has  met  with  patients  who  have  been  in- 
capacitated for  work  from  the  frequency  of  the  attacks,  and 
who  have  been  enabled  by  the  use  of  Cannahis  indica  to  resume 
their  employment.  The  drug  is  also  a  valuable  gastric  sedative 
in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  gastrodynia.  It  may  be 
combined  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  increases  the  efficacy  of 
the  latter.     It  is  also  a  valuable  hypnotic. 

Dr.  Suckling  omits  an  important  practical  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  Cannahis  indica.  "We  refer  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  reliable  preparations  of  the  drug.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  difficulty  exists  in  England  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  This  fact  probably  accounts  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  distrust  of  the  drug  felt  by  many  physicians.  They 
have  found  its  action  so  uncertain  and  irregular  that  they  have 
abandoned  its  use  altogether. 


MIXOI!    /'.\/.'.\f,-/,'.l/'//S. 

ASTHMA    AS   A    .\Kl'l{()SIS. 

TiiK  relation  of  Hpasmodic  iisthmu  to  certain  netiroHes  of  early 
life  iH  considered  by  Dr.  Clounton  in  the  t'dinhurffh  Medical 
Journal  for  May.  lie  believes  it  should  be  classed  among  the 
functional  nervous  diseiises.  This  is  supported  by  the  sud<l«Mi 
influence  of  subtle  changea  of  atmosphere  and  climate  on  tb' 
disease.  It  is  due  doubtless  to  disturltance  of  the  |>neum<> 
gastric  centers,  which  are  from  hereditary  causes  unstable  and 
prone  to  exjilosive  and  irritable  action.  Nervous  heredity  as  a 
predisposing  cause  is  specially  dwelt  upon  by  Salter,  Kiegel,  and 
Powell,  the  last-named  author  having  found  asthma  in  some 
families  interchangeable  with  epilepsy,  insanity,  chorea,  and 
hysteria.  It  is  shown  by  Salter's  statistics  to  be  largely  a  disease 
incidental  to  the  period  of  growth  aiul  development.  Among 
his  two  hundred  and  twenty-fivo  cases,  in  over  fifty-five  per 
cent,  the  disease  made  its  first  appearance  befijre  the  ago  of 
twenty-five,  and  in  over  tliirty  per  cent,  it  appeared  before  the 
age  of  ten.  It  is  in  no  apjireciable  degree  incidental  to  the 
senile  period,  for  in  but  eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  did  it  begin 
after  fifty. 

AXTIPYRIXE  AS  A   ILEMO.STATIC. 

In  the  Mercredi  medical  for  June  17th  M.  Perier  urges  upon 
our  attention  the  Inemostatic  properties  of  antipyriue  dissolved 
}n  its  own  weight  of  water.  During  an  operation  of  laryngoto- 
my  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  he  says,  it  sufficed  to 
press  upon  the  wound  after  each  stroke  of  the  scalpel  a  little 
wadding  soaked  in  this  solution  to  cause  all  bleeding  to  cease, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  only  two  haemostatic  for- 
ceps. In  staphylorrhaphy  also  he  has  found  the  employment  of 
this  agent  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  operation  a  great  deal, 
and  in  other  circumstances,  where  Esmarch's  bandage  was 
equally  inapplicable,  the  same  advantage  was  obtained.  More- 
over, he  adds  this  important  point,  that  the  employment  of  this 
powerful  agent  did  not  interfere  with  primary  union.  The 
hffimostatic  properties  of  antipyrine  have  been  remarked  before, 
but,  except  in  epistaxis  and  some  metrorrhagias,  the  drug  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  further  experience  corroborate  the  testimony  of  M. 
Perier,  its  extensive  employment  may  be  confidently  expected. 


THE   BILHARZIA   H.EMATOBIA. 

Dr.  Brault,  of  the  Lyons  School  of  Medicine,  has  reported 
in  the  Lyon  medical  a  case  of  infection  with  Bilharzia  hcema- 
tobia  contracted  in  Tunis,  and  observed  by  him  at  Lyons.  All 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  present,  the  parasite 
and  its  eggs  being  found  in  abundance.  The  patient,  a  soldier, 
said  that  numbers  of  his  comrades  in  the  regiment  suffered  from 
similar  hsematuria  and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in 
Egypt  or  any  of  the  hitherto  recognized  regions  where  the 
parasite  abounds.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  a  new  geo- 
graphical zone  where  Bilharzia  reigns  has  been  discovered,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  recognize  in  our  study  of  cases  of  hsematuria. 


SPECIALISM   IN   RUSSIA. 

It  is  stated  in  Vratch  for  March  2l5t  that  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  is  in  favor  of  changing  the  present  form  of 
granting  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  proposes  to 
graduate  the  students  as  specialists  and  denote  the  specialty  in 
the  diploma.  It  is  proposed  to  have  ten  specialties.  The  medi- 
cal schools  will  be  asked  advice  on  the  subject. 
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THE   NEW   YORK   POLYCLINIC. 

The  tenth  annual  announcement  of  this  institution,  for  the 
session  of  1891 -'92,  has  just  been  published.  It  differs  from  its 
predecessors  chiefly  in  tlie  omission  of  the  attractive  illustra- 
tions that  have  served  to  indicate  the  improvements  of  the  col- 
lege and  clinic.  Tlie  last  class  numbered  462,  the  largest  tlius 
far  attending.  The  announced  changes  in  the  faculty  and  lect- 
urers are  comparatively  few. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


A  State  Society  of  Railway  Surgeons, — The  preliminary  steps  are 
being  taken  to  organize  a  State  society  of  railway  surgeons  in  this 
State.  Surgeons  throughout  the  State  who  are  doing  railway  surgery 
are  invited  to  give  this  movement  their  support.  Those  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  orgauization  of  such  a  society  may  address  Dr.  George 
Chaffee,  No.  201  Forty-seventh  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Smith,  a  retired  naval  surgeon,  oc- 
curred in  Brooklyn  on  the  14th  inst.  The  deceased  was  ninety-one 
years  old.  He  was  commissioned  in  1828  and  retired  in  1870.  He  was 
fleet  surgeon  during  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan,  and  in 
1862  was  made  medical  director.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  class  of  1822. 

Army  Intelligence, —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  DepartmerU,    United  States 
Armt/,  from  August  9  to  August  15,  1891 : 
Baily,  Joseph  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor. 

Granted  one  month's  ordinary  leave,  in  extension  of  sick  leave. 
Gandy,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  upon  the 

final  adjournment  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  resume  his  leave  of 

absence. 
De  Witt,    Theodore   F.,    First    Lieutenant    and    Assistant  Surgeon. 

Granted  sick  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 

Death. 
Cochran,  John  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  died  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  New  York  city,  August  5,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  Augitst  22^  1891 : 

DuBose,  W.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  duty  at  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis. 

Harrison,  G.  E.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Academy,  Annapo- 
lis, and  to  wait  orders. 

Wells,  Howard,  Surgeon.  Ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  Naval 
Station,  New  London. 

Hoehling,  a.  a.,  Medical  Inspector,  Parker,  J.  B.,  Surgeon,  and 
Norton,  0.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  September  3d,  to  examine,  physically,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 
I      Tuesday,  September  1st :  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ; 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Franklin  (quarterly)  and  Niagara 
(Lockport),  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  September  2d :  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond 
(Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn ; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Thursday,  September  3d :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Society  of 
Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Soci- 
ety ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  September  Jfth  :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  September  5th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate  Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


^Woh  lloticcs. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Electricity  in  Gynmcoloyy.  By  Egbert 
H.  Grandin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.,  and 
JosEPnfs  H.  Gunning,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Electro-thera- 
peutics, New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, etc.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co., 
1891.     Pp.  180.     [Price,  $2.] 

This  little  work  can  be  recommended  to  the  profession  as  a 
safe  guide  in  electro-therapeutics  in  diseases  of  women.  The 
authors  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  carrying  out  the  aim  ex- 
pressed in  the  preface  of  giving  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the 
value  of  electricity  in  gynfBcological  therapeutics.  The  clinical 
portions  especially  deserve  the  highest  recommendation  for  their 
clearness,  elegant  diction,  and  moderate  tone.  If  all  workers  in 
this  field  of  therapeutics  were  as  careful  in  giving  a  just  esti- 
mate of  their  work,  the  treatment  of  pelvic  affections  by  elec- 
tricity would  rapidly  gain  in  favor.  We  regret  that  we  can  not 
speak  in  such  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  scientific  portions. 
They  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  science  of  elec- 
trology  is  a  diflScult  subject  to  handle.  In  view  of  another  edi- 
tion in  the  near  future,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  points  that  have  struck  us  as  misleading.  For  example,  the 
term  "galvano-faradization  "  for  the  respective  use  of  galvan- 
ism and  faradization  immediately  following  each  other;  the 
statement  that  the  application  of  galvanism  according  to  Apos- 
toli's  method  is  entirely  free  from  pain ;  and  that  women  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  passage  of  the  electrical  current.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  tolerance  of  the  same  patient 
will  vary  greatly  at  different  times. 

BOOKS,   ETC.,    RECEIVED. 

Locating  the  Ball  in  a  Case  of  Gunshot  Wound  in  the  Cervical  Re- 
gion. By  J.  J.  M.  Angear,  B.  Sc,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Chicago.  (Read  before 
the  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  June  8,  1891.)  [Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.^ 

The  Ethics  of  Experimentation  upon  Living  Animals.  By  Stephen 
Smith  Burt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Post-graduate.] 

Laparo-hysterorrhaphy  as  a  Means  of  Cure  of  Cases  of  Extreme 
Prolapse  or  Retro-displacements  of  the  Uterus.  By  W.  J.  Asdale, 
M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri~ 
can  Medical  Association.] 

The  Motive  and  Method  of  Electricity  in  Pelvic  Inflammation.  By 
George  F.  Hulbert,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [Reprinted  from  the  Weekly 
Medical  Review.'] 

Five  Cases  of  Removal  of  the  Jaw  for  Tumor.  By  William  D. 
Hamilton,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.] 

Bacteriology  and  Preventive  Medicine.  By  Stephen  Smith  Burt^ 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the^  Post-graduate.] 

Somnal.  A  Hypnotic.  By  Irving  D.  Wiltrout,  M.  D.,  Hudson, 
Wis.     [Reprinted  from  the  Norfhtcestcrn  Lancet.] 

A  Plea  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Insanity.  Being  the  Substance 
of  Addresses  delivered  befoie  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Medical  Institution  of  Liverpool.  By  J.  Batty  Tuke, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Ed. 

Hysteria,  By  A.  F.  A.  King,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  [Reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  arid  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.] 

Ventral  Hernia :  a  Plea  for  Extraperitoneal  Operation,  with  Case. 
By  George  M.  Edebohls,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diiewses  of  Women  ami  Children.] 

The  Direct  Treatment  of  Diseased  Tubes  and  Ovaries.  By  A.  V.  L. 
Brokaw,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Mirror.] 
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iiXtirpttion  of  the  KiJiioy  for  nn  RiiormoiM  MyxoHiircoina  in  .11 
Ci'l  nxod  Thri'o  Vciim  \\\\\  Ki^lit  fMoiitlm.  My  A.  V.^l<.  Hroknw, 
M.  !>.,  St.  hcnii.H.     I  l{c|iiiiiti«  I  from  llu-  MnHful  Sttm.  | 

Soiiit'  Pnioticiil  I'oints  in  tlio  ',T(*oliiiii|iii-  dT  Aliilniiiiiml  iiiul  I'l-lvic 
Sui-;;i'ry.  lly  A.  V.  I,,  llniluiw.  M.  I).,  St.  Louis.  |  K.-|(iiiiir(l  fnun  tin- 
St.  f.i>iiit  Coiirirr  0/  M'tli<iiii.] 

Tilt'  Troutiiii'iit  of  ('ltri)nic  I'lirulciil  Otitis  .M^i'iiiii  liy  llxcif-iim  ol  llic 
furious  Oswii'lt'.-i  ami  lU'uioviil  of  Olistrui-lion.x  in  tlu-  Tym|miii('  Attic, 
with  11  Kt'|>ort  of  Tliieo  Cu.si's.  IJy  ('liii-to|ilu'r  ,1.  ("ollcs,  M.  P.,  of 
Now  Yorli.  [  iul'iilili'il  fioiu  tile  Ann  riiim  ,/inini'il  «/  tin  Midiiiil 
Srifnem. ) 

Sonu*  HiMnaiUs  on  t'nc  IMiiisi-  of  i'ui'i|ifral  .Si-psis.  \\y  IMwiii 
WallitM-,  M.  !).,  I'll.  1)..  Kvansvillo,  Imi.  [  Hcprintcil  from  tlio  Mrdicdl 
Mivi-or.  1 

Hiojtnifia  del  Doi'tor  .loso  Manutii  tie  los  liio.-^.  Tor  I'l  Sofior  Don 
.lo.so  Maria  Manrii|uc. 

On  Painful  Menstruation.  Tlu>  Ilarvi-iau  Lectures,  189(1.  Hy 
Franoi.s  Henry  rhainpneys,  M.  A.,  M.  I).  Oxon.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Pliysiciam 
Aeeoueheur,  antl  Leeturer  on  Ohstetrie  Moiiieine  at  St.  IJartiiolouiew's 
Hospital,  etc.     Lonilon  :   H.  K.  lA'wis,  1891.     Pp.  viii-88. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  Year  1891. 

Linear  Craniotomy  for  Defective  Mental  Development.  By  William 
H.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Mcdkal 
JiiTord.'\ 

Illustrative  Cases  of  Con<;enital  Club-foot.  By  H.  Augustus  Wil- 
son, M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  Oyncecology 
and  Pmliatri/.] 

Lecons  clinicpies  sur  les  maladies  mentales.  Le  delire  chronique. 
Par  V.  Ma"uan,  Medecin  en  chef  il  I'asile  SainteAnue,  ete.  Recueillies 
par  MM.  les  Drs.  Journinc  et  Serieux.  Paris:  E.  Lecrosnier  et  Bal)6, 
1891.     Pp.  261  to  377.     [Pulilioations  du  Frogrh  medical.'] 

Recherches  sur  les  extraits  licjuides  retires  des  glandes  et  d'autres 
parties  de  I'organisme  et  sur  leur  emploi,  en  injections  sous-cutanees, 
eomme  methode  th6rapeutique.  Par  M.  Brown-S6quard  et  M.  A. 
D'Arsonval.     [Extrait  des  Archives  dc  pkymologie.'] 

State  Board  of  Health.  Report  of  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Analyst  of  Drugs.     [Extract  from  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report.] 

Transactions  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  held  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo., 
May  19,  1891. 

Proc6de  nouveau  de  colpo-p6rineorrhaphie  dans  les  dechirures  du 
perinee  et  de  la  cloison  recto-vaginale.  Par  le  Dr.  J.  A.  Doleris.  Com- 
numication  ii  la  Societe  obstetricale  et  gynecologique  de  Paris.  [Ex- 
trait  des  Xouvclles  archives  d'obstetrixjue  et  de  gynecologie.] 
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The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — The  second 
triennial  session  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  22d  to  25th, 
inclusive.  It  is  composed  of  the  members  of  those  national  medical 
societies  which  are  given  below,  and  of  foreign  guests  specially  invited 
bv  the  executive  committee.  To  enable  a  physician  residing  in  the 
United  States  to  become  a  member  of  the  congress,  with  the  right  to 
participate  in  its  proceedings,  it  is  necessaiT  that  he  be  a  member  of 
one  of  these  constituent  national  societies.  A  physician  may  be  ac- 
credited as  a  visitor  to  the  congress  by  any  one  of  the  constituent  so- 
cieties. The  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  societies  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  thus  accredited  will  enable  him  to  register  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  registration  fee,  which  registration  will  entitle  him  to  a 
card  of  admission  to  the  president's  reception  and  to  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  ot  the  congress,  but  not  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  constituent  societies  in  the  order 
of  date  of  their  organization,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  re- 
spective secretaries,  to  whom  inquiries  as  to  niode  of  obtaining  mem- 


lipmhip  Hlioiild  licaildrps/ted:  Anierlcuii  Oplitliuliiiologieii!  Society,  Heere- 
tiiry,  S.  li.  St.  .lohn,  M,  l»  .  Ilurtfonl,  ("onn. ;  American  OloloL'icul 
Society,  Hecretar>,  .1.  .1.  II.  \i'rniyiie,  .M.  D.,  New  Bedford,  Muhm.  ;  ' 
Aineiiean  Neurological  Ar-Hociiitioii,  Hccretaiy,  (irieine  M.  Hiiininonii, 
M.  I),,  flH  W .  iMniy-Hlxth  Street,  New  York  ;  American  (iynii-cologicui 
Society,  Kccretary,  H.  ('.  Coe,  M.  D.,  27  E.  Sixly-foiirth  Stieet,  New  Vork  ; 
American  Dermntologicul  .\HHoeiutioti,  neeretury.  (leorge  Thonian  .Jack- 
son, M.  D.,  II  E.  Thiitylirnl  Street,  New  York  ;  American  Liiryngo- 
logicul  Association,  secretary,  CharleH  II.  KniKht.  M.  D.,  20  W.  Thirty 
fir.st  Street,  New  York  ;  American  Surgical  Assocnition,  Mccretury,  .1.  H 
WeiHl,  .M.  D,  118  N.  Eighth  Street,  Richmond,  In<l. ;  Ainericun  ("lima 
tologlcal  Society.  Mecretiiry,  .1.  H.  Walker,  .M.  D.,  ltd 7  (Jreen  Street, 
Philadelphia;  AsHociation  of  American  Pliysiciann,  Heeretary,  Ileni> 
Hun,  M.  D.,  Xi  Elk  Street,  Albany  ;  AuHTiean  AsHociation  of  Androlo 
gv  and  Svphilologv,  Hccretarv,  J.  A.  Fordvee,  M.  D.,  C«  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  ;  American  Ortlio|)iedic  Association,  Heeretary,  .John  Piidlon,  i 
M.  D.,  '.iH^  W.  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  ;  American  Physiolo^'ical 
Society,  secretary,  II.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D.,  lialtimorc  ;  Association  r)f 
American  Anatomists,  secretary,  D.  S.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  800  Tenth  Street. 
Washington  ;  American  Picdiatric  Society,  secretary,  W.  D.  Booker, 
M.  D.,  851  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

AH  j)hysicians  are  invited  to  attenil  the  meetings  of  the  congress 
and  the  i)ublic  meetings  of  the  societies,  but  only  those  may  register  who 
are  members,  specially  invited  guests,  or  visitors  accredited  through  the 
secretaries  of  constituent  societies.  The  registration  office  will  be  in 
parlors  1  and  2  of  the  Arlington  Hotel.  From  this  office  the  mail  of 
members  and  invited  guests  will  be  distributed,  and  here  the  city  ad- 
dress of  each  member,  guest,  and  accredited  visitor  can  be  ascertained. 
All  members,  invited  guests,  and  accredited  visitors  should  register  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  of 
all  members  and  accredited  visitors.  Invited  foreign  guests  will  regis- 
ter, but  will  j)ay  no  registration  fee.  A  copy  of  the  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  congress  will  be  sent  to  all  members  and  to  each  invited 
guest  and  accredited  visitor  who  is  registered.  Only  those  who  regis- 
ter, and  the  ladies  accompanying  them,  will  be  admitted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  congress.  It  is  recommended  that  mem- 
bers effect  registration  in  advance  of  the  meeting  by  filling  out  the 
blank  certificates  of  registration  which  will  be  sent  to  each  member 
about  September  10th,  and  forwarding  these  certificates,  with  the  requi- 
site fee,  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  treasurer  of  the  congress.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  congress  will  be  held  from  3  to  6  p.  M.,  daily,  in  the  Main 
Hall  of  the  Grand  Army  Building,  1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  sessions  of  the  societies  will  be  held  according  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  each,  as  follows :  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
Ladies'  Parlor,  No.  2,  Arlington  Hotel ;  American  Otological  Society, 
Ladies'  Parlor,  No.  1,  Arlington  Hotel ;  American  Neurological  Asso- 
ciation, Parlors  182  and  183,  Arlington  Hotel;  American  Gynaecological 
Society,  Lecture  Hall,  Columbian  L'niversity,  corner  Fifteenth  and  H 
Streets,  N.  W. ;  American  Dermatological  Association,  Parlor,  The 
Shoreham ;  American  Laryngological  Association,  Parlor  A,  Arlington 
Hotel ;  American  Surgical  Association,  Main  Hall,  Grand  Army  Build- 
ing, 1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  American  Climatological 
Association,  Hall  No.  2,  Grand  Army  Building,  1412  and  1414  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue;  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Hall  No.  1, 
Grand  Army  Building,  1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  American 
Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology,  The  Shoreham ;  American 
Orthopaedic  Association,  New  Reception  Room,  Arlington  Hotel ; 
American  Physiological  Society,  Parlor  181,  Arlington  Hotel;  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Anatomists,  Hall  No.  3,  Grand  Army  Building, 
1412  and  1414  Pennsylvania  Avenue ;  American  Paediatric  Society, 
Parlor  206,  Arlington  Hotel. 

The  president  of  the  congress,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  deliver  an  address  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  23d,  at 
8  P.M.,  On  the  History  of  Instrumental  Precision  in  Medicine.  Mem- 
bers qf  the  American  Surgical  Association  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  will  conjointly  entertain  their  foreign  guests  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  September  24th,  at  8  p.  M. 
The  American  Gynaecological  Society  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  September  24th.  The  American  Or- 
thopaedic Association  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Hatel  Arno  on  Thurs- 
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day  eveniiifr,  Septenihcr  24111.  The  American  Lai yngological  As-oiia- 
tion  will  give  a  (Jimier  at  the  Hotel  Arno  on  Thursday,  Septeiiihor 
24th,  at  7  P.  M.  Tiie  Anieiiean  I'a-diatric  Society  will  give  a  dinner  at 
the  Arlington  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  September  •24th.  The 
American  Dermatological  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
Andrology  and  Syphilology  will,  conjointly,  give  a  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Septeml)er  22d.  The  American  Neurological  Association  will 
give  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Arno  on  Thursday  evening,  September  24th. 
The  American  (^limatological  Association  will  give  a  dinner,  the  time 
and  place  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

A  number  of  di.<tinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  from  abroad 
have  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend,  among  whom  may  be  named  Jlr. 
B.  E.  Brodhurst,  JIi-.  Thomas  Bryant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham,  Mr.  Reginald 
Harrison,  Sir  William  MacCorniac,  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  Dr.  William  M. 
Ord.  Mr.  Frederick  Treves,  and  Mr.  U.  Pritchard,  of  London;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Jones,  of  Liverpool ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bennett  and  Professor  J.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Dublin ;  Professor  John 
Chiene  and  Dr.  J.  Battey  Tuke,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Wight,  of  Man- 
chester ;  Dr.  F.  Beely  and  Professor  H.  Krause,  of  Berlin ;  Professor 
Curschmrtnn,of  Leipsic;  Professor  Hoffa,  of  Wiirzburg;  M.  Emil  Javal, 
Dr.  Lowenberg,  Dr.  Pozzi,  and  M.  Paul  Redard,  of  Paris  ;  Dr.  von  Mo- 
zengeil,  of  Bonn  ;  and  Dr.  Rafael  Lavista,  of  Mexico. 

As  other  societies  will  meet  in  this  city  during  the  congress  week,  it 
will  be  prudent  for  members  and  visitors  to  secure  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  advance.  The  Arlington  Hotel  offers  accommodations  at  the 
rate  of  four  dollars  a  day.  and  the  Hotel  Arno  at  three  and  four  dollars 
a  day  on  the  American  plan,  or  one  dollar  a  day  for  room  only,  on  the 
European  plan.  Tlie  committee  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any 
inquiry  relating  to  the  local  arrangements  of  the  congress. 

Officers  of  the  CongrcHs. — President,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  lil.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  vice-presidents,  ex  officio,  presidents  of  constituent  soci- 
eties ;  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  treasurer,  John  S.  Billings,  M.  D..  of  Washington  ;  sec- 
retary, William  H.  Carmalt,  M.  D.,  of  New  Haven  ;  committee  of  ar- 
ran^rements,  Samuel  C.  Busey,  M.  D.,  chairman,  1545  1  Street.  N.  W., 
Washington  ;  John  S.  Billings.  M.  D.,  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington ;  W.  W.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  1603  K  Street,  Washington  ;  R.  T. 
Edes,  M.  D.,  1214  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington;  S.  0.  Richey,  M.  D., 
732  Seventeenth  Street,  Washington ;  J.  Taber  Johnson,  M.  D.,  1728 
K  Street,  Washington  ;  Samuel  S.  Adams,  M.  D.,  1632  K  Street,  AVash- 
ington;  I.  E.  Atkin.'^on,  M.  D..  605  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore;  C.  F. 
Bevan,  M.D..  807  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore  ;  Samuel  Johnson,  M.D., 
204  Monument  Street,  Baltimore  ;  Samuel  Theobald,  M.  D.,  304  Monu- 
ment Street,  Baltimore  ;  H.  Xewell  Martin,  M.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore;  D.  Forest  Willard,  M.  D.,  1818  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia ;  D.  S.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  8()(i  Tenth  Street,  Washington. 

The  American  Gynaecological  Society  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Columbian  L'niversity,  corner  Fif- 
teenth and  H  Streets,  Washington,  on  September  22d,  23d,  and  24th. 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  of  Chicago.  The  [jro- 
gramine  includes  the  following  titles  :  An  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington  ;  The  Advantages  of  Mixed 
Antesthesia  in  Gyntecological  Surgery,  by  Dr.  John  R.  Reeve,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio;  Concealed  Accidental  Ha^norrhage  during  Labor,  by  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Coe,  of  New  York ;  Diffuse  Adenoma  of  the  Uterine  Body,  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston ;  The  Influence  of  Season  on  Re- 
current Pelvic  Inflammations,  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster,  of  New  York ; 
The  Therapeutic  Aspect  of  Some  Ovarian  Disorders,  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Jenks,  of  Detroit;  Insanity  following  Laparotomy,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Baldy, 
of  Philadelphia;  Vaginal  Hysterectomy  by  Morcelloiuni ;  Technique 
and  Indications  for  Operation,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Pozzi,  of  Paris,  France; 
A  Clinical  Study  of  Primary  Carcinomatous  and  Sarcomatous  Neo- 
plasms between  the  Liyers  of  the  Broad  Ligament,  with  Report  of 
Cases,  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Janvrin,  of  New  York;  The  Present  and  Im- 
proving Status  of  Ciesarean  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Harris,  of  Pliila- 
delphia;  Unique  Case  of  Multiple  Neuro-lipomata  following  Lai>a- 
rotomy,  by  Dr.  H.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York  ;  the  President's  Address ; 
The  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  by  High  Amputation ; 
Second  Series  of  Cases,  with  Additional  Report  on  the  First  Scries,  by 


Dr.  William  H.  Baker,  of  Boston;  The  Advantages  of  Delivery  in  the 
Left  Lateral  Posture,  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  of  New  York  ;  The 
Influence  of  Inqicrfect  Development  as  a  Cause  of  Uterine  Disease,  by 
Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  of  New  York;  The  Technique  of  Vaginal  Fixation 
of  the  Stump  in  Abdominal  Hysterectomy,  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Byford,  of 
Chicago ;  Can  we  avoid  Mural  Abscesses  and  Ventral  Hernia?  after 
Laparotomy?  by  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks,  of  New  York;  Some  Clinical 
Testimony  as  to  the  Ultimate  Results  of  Removal  of  the  Uterine  Ap- 
pendages, by  Dr.  Thaddeus  A.  Reamy.  of  Cincinnati ;  Indications  for 
Abdominal  Section  in  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Pelvic  Inflammations, 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Maury,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  A  Study  relative  to  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Rejjroductive  Organs  in  American  Indian  Women,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  F.  Currier,  of  New  York  ;  The  Inmiediate  Closure  of  Lacera- 
tion of  the  Cervix,  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Kollock,  of  Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  The 
Conservative  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Tumors  and  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Gehrung,  of  St.  Louis;  The  Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Lacerated 
Perinaeum  to  the  Mechanics  of  its  Causation,  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds, 
of  Boston  ;  In  Memoriam — Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Chad- 
wick, of  Boston ;  L'reteritis  in  the  Female,  by  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  of 
Buffalo ;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Retroversion  and  Prolapse  of  the 
Uterus,  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Munde,  of  New  York ;  a  j)aper  by  Dr.  The- 
ophilus  Parvin,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Series  of  One  Hundred  Laparotomies ; 
My  Mistakes  and  Failures,  by  Dr.  A.  Palmer  Dudley,  of  New  York  ; 
Laparotomy  in  Trendelenburg's  Posture,  with  Exhibition  of  a  New 
Operating-table,  by  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland,  of  New  York ;  The  Electri- 
cal Treatment  of  L'terine  Fibroids  in  England,  by  Dr.  George  Keith,  of 
Brooklyn ;  Diabetes  Mellitus  Gravidarum,  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Fry,  of 
Washington;  A  Successful  Porro  Operation,  by  Dr.  R.  Stansbury  Sut- 
ton, of  Pittsburgh ;  and  An  Argument  against  the  Stem-pessary,  or  so- 
called  Drain-tube,  by  Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin,  of  New  York.  There  will 
be  a  lunch  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  each  day  after  the  morning  session, 
for  the  fellows  and  mvited  guests. 

The  Treatment  of  Immature  Cataracts. — In  an  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  in  Bournemouth,  by  N.  C.  Macnamara,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  for  advance  proofs  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  speaker  dealt 
as  follows  with  the  subject  of  immature  cataract : 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  the  question  I  wish  to  propose  is. 
Are  there  any  valid  reasons  why  we  should  not  treat  innnature  in  the 
same  way  as  we  treat  cases  of  matured  cataracts  'i  The  answer  com- 
monly given  to  this  question  is.  Yes ;  because  in  immature  cataracts,  a 
portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  lens  .  eing  trans))arent,  it  follows  that  dur- 
ing the  extraction  of  such  a  lens  some  of  this  transparent  matter  is 
likely  to  be  left  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  will  probably 
excite  inflammation  of  the  iris  with  all  its  consequences.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  violent  inflammation  of  the  iris  frequently 
fellows  injuries  inflicted  on  the  eye  by  which  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is 
ruptured,  and,  the  soft  cortex  being  liberated,  conies  to  rest  on  the  iris. 
But  in  these  cases  there  is  often  a  wound  in  the  outer  covering  of  the 
eyeball,  through  which  septic  matter  enters  the  eye  and  causes  inflam- 
mation in  the  damaged  tissues  independently  of  any  influence  which 
the  soft  cortical  sul)stance  may  exeicise  on  the  iris.  It  may  be  a  trau- 
matic cataract  is  produced  without  a  wound  either  in  the  cornea  or 
sclerotic ;  nevertheless,  violent  inflammation  occurs  in  the  eye,  which 
must  therefore  have  arisen  independently  of  septic  matter.  In  many 
eases  of  this  description  the  aqueous  gains  access  to  the  substance  of 
the  lens,  and  causes  its  cortex  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that  it  exerts 
abnormal  pressure  upon  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  leads 
to  symptoms  of  acute  glaucoma.  Lastly,  in  all  cases  of  traumatic 
cataract,  it  is  most  probable,  after  the  capsule  is  ruptured,  that  some 
of  its  cells  escape,  and,  becoming  attached  to  the  iris,  grow,  exciting 
hvperjemia  and  not  infrequently  inflammation  of  the  iris.  But,  grant- 
ing all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  inflammation  of  the  iris  results  from 
the  presence  of  aseptic  cortical  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  after 
the  operation  of  extraction.  In  every  such  proceeding  we  should  keep 
the  eye  absolutely  free  of  septic  matter,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  lens,  even  in  immature  cataracts  being  removed,  that  which  re- 
mains can  not  well  exercise  injurious  pressure  upon  the  angle  of  the 
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anterior  cliHinhcr.  So  that,  in  (lio  oxtrat-lion  of  nn  ininiatiitc  i-ittanict, 
two  (if  till'  most  rn'i|iii'iil  fiiii.''('M  of  iiilliiMiniiitii>n,  as  nirt  \«  illi  in  tlic 
traiiniatic  cases,  nniv  lie  avoided,  for  we  can  Iveep  llie  anterior  clMUhlier 
aseptie,  and  also  avoid  intra-oeiiliir  tension  pimlneed  li\  (lie  ine^siiie  of 
tile  lens  on  tiie  spaees  of  Kontana. 

I  Inive  lonf;  tan^lit  tliat  the  opei"ilion  of  exlraelion  is  r^iieio^rid  in 
proportion  to  tlie  eonipietent'ss  with  wliieli  we  remove  tiie  lens  and  its 
eapsidj-  from  tlie  evo.  i(ut  I  can  not  undei'stand  wliy  soft  aseptic  len- 
ticular Muitter  sliould  cause  iritis,  altliou>;h  it  renuiins  in  contact  with  the 
iris;  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  held  on  this  sulijerl 
l>v  l*a;;ensteeker  and  tiraefe,  that  sid't  lenticular  matter  acts  chemi- 
cally as  an  irritant  when  applied  to  the  iris.  On  the  other  hanil,  we 
frei|Uently  fiml  clots  of  hlood  and  pus  pass  from  the  anterior  chamliei-, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  cortical  nnitter  should  not  he  carried  away 
throufih  the  lymphatics  of  the  eye.  I  can  undcistand  this  soft  mate- 
rial plutrnin;;  the  lymphatics  in  its  passa};e  outward,  and  so,  perhaps, 
impediufi  the  circulation  of  lymph,  and  in  this  way  produeinf;  frlaueoma; 
hut  we  have  nc  evidence  of  any  such  ])atliolof;ical  chanjies.  Douhtless, 
if  the  capsule  w  ith  its  livin<;  cell  protoplasm  comes  to  rest  on  the  iris, 
it  may  form  connective  tissue  and  produce  an  after-cataiact  ;  hut  an 
acciiient  of  this  kind  is  as  lialile  to  oi'cur  in  the  extraction  of  a  mature 
as  it  is  after  the  removal  of  an  immature  cataract. 

If  from  considciations  such  as  these,  and  aliovc  all  lioni  the  rcsidts 
of  practice,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  special  leason 
why  wo  should  not  extract  an  immature  cataract,  I  need  hardly 
dwell  on  the  j;reat  advantajje  which  may  be  derived  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  cases  of  advancing  cataracts  in  both  eyes  How  frcfpiently 
we  are  consulted  l>y  ])ersons  who  may  have  reaclu'd  the  age  of  sixty 
and  upward,  complaining  of  failing  sight  caused  Ijy  opacity  of  the  lens. 
Such  a  person  may  be  able  to  get  about  by  himself;  he  may  be  able  to 
count  fingers  with  both  eyes,  and  even  read  Xo.  4  Snellen  with  the 
best  eye,  and  No.  Y  with  the  other  eye,  nevertheless  he  can  no  longer 
read  ordinary  tyj^e  with  comfoit,  and  has  an  ever-present  feeling  that 
w  ith  the  loneliness  of  advancing  years  he  is  doomed  to  suffer  loss  of 
sight.  The  mental  depression  arising  from  a  state  of  things  such  as 
this  can  hartily  be  realized  uidess  by  those  who  have  gone  through  it. 
To  tell  a  man  in  these  circumstances  that  he  nnist  wait,  it  may  be  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  the  cataract  has  fully  formed  in  one  eye,  is  a 
sentence  which  none  of  us  would  pass  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  impaired  vision  without  serious  risk  to  the  eye. 

The  idea  I  wish  to  enforce  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  a 
patient  suffering  from  cataracts  in  both  eyes  to  wait  for  an  operation 
until  the  cataract  in  one  eye  has  become  matured.  I  would  go  a  step 
further,  and  state  my  conviction  that  the  results  following  the  ex- 
traction of  immature  cataracts  are  more  favorable  on  the  whole  than 
those  of  fully  formed  cataracts,  because  in  the  former  the  lens  escapes 
from  the  eye  with  less  damage  to  surrounding  structures  than  it  does 
when  a  large,  hard  cataract  has  to  be  extracted.  But,  in  making  this 
statement,  I  would  guard  it  to  the  extent  that  I  hold  it  necessary  for 
the  successful  extraction  of  an  immature  cataract  that  a  sufficiently 
large  opening  should  be  made  in  the  cornea  to  allow  the  lens  to  j)ass 
through  it  with  ease.  That  an  iridectomy  is  performed,  and  this  is 
best  done  at  the  time  of  the  extraction.  Lastly,  after  rupturing  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  gentle  and  continued  pressure  with  the  curette 
must  be  made  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  curette  follow- 
ing up  the  lens  as  it  passes  outward  through  the  section  made  in  the 
cornea.  Unless  the  cataract,  in  its  passage  outward,  is  followed  up  in 
this  way,  it  is  apt  to  get  entangled  by  the  iris  or  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  soine  of  its  cortex  with  the  cells  lining  the  capsule  le- 
main  in  contact  with  the  iris. 

I  do  not  propose  to  prop  up  the  views  I  have  expressed  by  parad- 
ing before  you  the  results  of  my  own  practice,  but  I  am  much  indebted 
to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Urcjuhart  Black,  for  a  list  of  cases  and  their  re- 
sult, which  be  has  carefully  comj)iled  for  me.  The  study  of  these 
cases  has  been  useful,  in  that  it  reminds  me  of  patients  who  have  been 
under  my  care,  and  enables  me  confidently  to  recommend  the  proceed- 
ing, which  is  far  from  being  a  novel  one,  of  extracting  an  immature 
cataract  when  both  eyes  are  affected,  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  incon- 
venienced by  the  increasing  opacity  of  his  lenses.  I  make  the  degree 
of  impairment  of  vision  depending  on  the  changes  in  the  lens  my  guide 


HH  lo  the  iidviHabllily  of  recouimeiiding  extraction  rather  than  the  Htage 
of  nuiturily  to  which  the  cataract  ha^  ariiveil. 

Among  the  upper  chir>Met«,  cHpecially  those  over  .-ixty-live  yeaiH  of 
age,  I  believe  il  ix  safer,  having  lirnt  applied  a  xolution  of  cocaine  lo  the 
eye,  to  gel  a  thni'oughl\  competent  person  to  administer  an  ana-slhetic 
to  the  patient  befoie  opeiatin^.  If  an  aiuestlietie  is  administered  the 
eyelids  nhoidd,  after  the  opei'ation,  l>e  smeareil  ovi-rwith  an  ointuient 
of  vaHeliiie  and  iodofiirm,  and  a  car<>fidly  adjusted  pad  of  antiseptic 
wool  applied  o\er  the  eye  with  a  linen  hundage.  our  ol)ie<-t  being  to 
keep  some  pressure  on  the  eye  for  twelve  hours,  or  until  all  inclination 
to  sickness  has  passeil  away,  w  hen  a  light  cotton  |ia<l  and  ehiHtic  liaiid- 
age  shoulil  be  sidistiluted  for  the  (iist  dressings.  rnlcHS  Hyinploms 
arise  indicating  the  use  of  atropine,  eserine,  or  cocaine,  I  never  diop  a 
.-•olution  of  cither  of  these  drugs  into  the  eye  after  the  operation  for 
extraction.  The  pMliml  can  sit  up  on  the  third  day  after  the  o|)era- 
tion,  hut  I  am  sure  thai  the  gicater  the  <'are  we  fake  <»f  the  eye,  for 
at  least  a  fortnight,  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Diseases  of  the 
Joints  was  the  subject  of  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Section  in 
Surgery  of  the  Ihitish  Medical  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Hournemouth,  l>y  .lohn  Ward  Cousins,  M.  B.  Loud.,  F.  |{.  C.  S.,  senior 
surgeon  to  the  Hoyal  Portsmouth  Hospital  and  to  the  Portsmouth  and 
South  Hants  Kye  and  Kar  Infirnjary.  \Vc  are  indebted  to  the  liritrnk 
.]/(i/in(/  ./oil riKil  h)v  udvi\nc(^  \)nw{s  of  the  address,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hixtiu-'inil  Xolis. — During  the  past  thirty  years  very  remarkable  de- 
velopment has  taken  i)lace  in  all  de])artments  of  our  art,  and  although 
I  think  the  expansion  of  our  knowledge  in  connection  w ith  diseases  of 
the  joints  has  been  less  brilliant  than  in  many  other  directions,  still  it 
has  not  been  less  radical  as  regards  the  system  of  treatment.  Until 
the  time  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  confusion  and  uncertainty  sur- 
rounded this  class  of  disorders,  but  by  the  labors  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  many  of  these  diseases  were  disentangled  fiom  each  ot\)er,  and 
the  affecticms  of  the  articulating  ap])aratus,  which  had  been  groujied 
together  under  the  common  designation  of  "  white  swelling,"  were  clini- 
cally separated.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  woik  on  iJineaxcn  of  the 
Joinix,  published  in  the  year  i88t'>,  he  graphically  descril)ed  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  bones  as  commencing  by  the  de])tjsition  of  a  transjjarent 
material  in  the  cancelli,  and  afterwaid  undergoing  transformation  into 
a.yelbw  cheesy  substance.  He  di  iw  a  correct  picture  of  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  inflammation,  the  caries  of  the  bone,  the  recurrent  centers 
of  suppuration,  and  the  final  termination  either  in  imperfect  ankylosis 
or  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint,  associated  too  often  with  pul- 
monary disease  or  some  other  visceral  affection. 

Brodie  and  Listen  investigated  the  morbid  alterations  in  articular 
cartilage  and  synovial  membrane.  They  regarded  the  cartilages  as 
prone  to  primary  alterations  of  structure,  and  they  initiated  the  doc- 
trine that  sui)puratiou  was  a  rare  result  of  their  prinjary  ulceration,  and 
that  it  took  ])lace  only  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  with  caries 
of  bone  and  destructive  changes  in  the  synovial  memluane.  They  re- 
garded the  presence  of  capillaries  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  in- 
riammatory  process,  and  they  labored  to  demonstrate  the  vascularity  of 
cartilage  in  disease.  The  pathological  doubts  and  difficulties  of  these 
eminent  surgeons  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  their  follovs'ers,  and 
their  clinical  observations  were  marked  by  clearness  and  accuracy,  but 
their  minds  were  prevented  from  forming  correct  interpretations  of 
their  facts  by  their  strange  prejudices  and  imperfect  views  of  the  healthy 
and  morbid  processes. 

Some  of  the  problems  surrounding  this  stru-cture  were,  however,  at 
length  solved  by  the  labors  of  Red  fern,  Goodsir,  and  Rainey.  These 
observers  clearly  demonstrated  the  changes  which  took  place  in  carti- 
lage by  the  perverted  activity  of  disease.  They  asseited  that  it  re- 
mained entirely  non-vascular,  and  that  its  disorganization  was  always 
accompanied  by  changes  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  corpuscles,  and  the 
softening  and  breaking  up  .of  the  intercellular  substance.  During  the 
process  of  repair  they  discovered  that  fibrous  tissue  has  formed,  and 
that  into  this  new  substance  vessels  were  projected  from  the  vascular 
system  of  the  bone  and  synovial  membrane,  and  thus  the  difficulties 
concerning  the  vascularity  of  inflamed  cartilage  were  cleared  away. 
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Tlie  Old  Patholor/i/  of  Tubercle. — The  loss  of  substance  in  aiticuhir 
cartilage  long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  pathology  ol  joint 
disease,  and  observations  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  texture  in  the 
joints  of  men  and  animals  were  utilized  in  support  of  a  mechanical 
theory  of  incipient  disease.  At  length,  however,  these  narrow  doctrines 
languished  under  the  expanding  power  of  broader  views.  The  l)eliel' 
soon  became  general  that  joint  disease  could  have  an  origin  in  any  of 
tiie  joint  structures,  and  that  most  frequently  the  error  commcuccd  in 
the  l)one  or  the  synovial  membrane.  In  a  large  proportion  of  chronic 
affections  the  morl)id  changes  were  found  to  be  the  results  of  a  i)eculiar 
inflammation,  attended  l)y  the  deposition  of  a  semi-transparent  exuda- 
tion, which  had  a  tendency  to  unhealthy  suppuration  and  to  undergo 
fatty  transformation.  Pathologists  diligently  studied  the  scrofulous 
affections  of  bone,  and  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  essential  element 
in  the  process  was  described  as  a  deposit  of  tubercle — a  formation  of 
low  type,  which  sooner  or  later  excited  destructive  changes  in  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  In  one  case  a  synovitis  issued  in  a  gelatinous  de- 
generation which  ultimately  extended  to  the  bone  and  cartilage ;  in 
another  case  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  cancellous  structure 
caused  an  expansion  of  the  bone  which  insidiously  progressed  toward 
softening  and  caseous  changes,  inflammation  of  the  fibi'ous  capsule  of 
the  joint,  and  hopeless  destruction  by  suppuration  and  caries. 

The  Srrofidoufs  Diathesis  and  Tubercle. — Now,  the  universally  ac- 
cepted theory  of  all  these  changes  was  the  unfortunate  possession  of  a 
bodily  or  constitutional  condition  which  was  styled  the  strumous  ca- 
chexia. This  was  explained  as  an  altered  direction  of  the  normal  nutri- 
tion of  the  system,  which  could  make  itself  visible  on  slight  provoca- 
tion in  any  of  the  structures  or  organs  of  the  body.  Scrofula  was  re- 
garded as  an  inherited  or  acquired  constitutional  condition,  which  might 
at  any  moment  assume  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  tuberculosis  was  always  manifested  by  a 
wider  departure  from  normal  nutrition,  and  presented  new  and  lowly- 
organized  formations  which  were  deposited  somewhere  in  the  organ- 
ism in  the  course  of  chronic  strumous  inflammation.  Vii-chow  de- 
scribed scrofula  as  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  tubercle 
as  a  new  product  derived  from  the  lymphatic  elements  of  connective 
tissue. 

Universally,  then,  tuberculosis  was  defined  as  an  inheritance  very 
variable  in  individuals  ;  at  the  same  time,  outside  influences  were  recog- 
nized as  powerful  factors  in  kindling  the  smoldering  flame  into  activity. 
For  many  years  the  nature  of  tubercle  received  profound  investigation,, 
and  on  every  hand  the  results  of  research  tended  to  establish  the  time- 
honored  theory.  The  microscope  failed  to  detect  in  it  a  specific  ele- 
ment. All  the  histological  constituents  were  in  turn  considered  the 
essential  ingredient  in  the  deposit.  Cells  and  granules,  epithelial  ele- 
ments, and  cells  of  giant  form  were  searclied  for  some  characteristic 
quality.  Some  of  them  appeared  imbedded  in  a  fine  homogeneous  stro- 
ma, w^hile  others  were  either  shriveled  or  drowned  in  particles  of  oil  or 
else  buried  in  molecular  matter.  The  morbid  changes  in  bone  wore 
searched  over  and  over  again,  but  in  the  process  of  degeneration  and 
caseation  only  negative  elements  were  discovered.  In  one  part  the  os- 
sous  structure  was  observed  undergoing  destruction ;  in  another,  the 
osteoblasts  were  at  work  forming  masses  of  jjrotectiug  bone.  With 
one  voice  the  niicroscopists  declare  that  they  could  find  no  specific  ele- 
ment, and  that  tubercle  was  so  indefinite  in  structure  that  it  could  be 
recognized  by  negative  rather  than  by  positive  characters. 

Now,  these  were  the  opinions  which  for  more  than  half  a  cent  my 
were  confidently  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Surely  the  experience  of 
our  day  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  patholo- 
gy which  may  not  be  transformed,  and  no  theory  which  may  not  l)e 
pulverized  by  progress.  These  doctrines  were  considered  orthodox  tor 
many  years,  and  by  the  profound  investigations  of  many  eminent  men 
all  difficulty  appeared  to  have  passed  away.  Tubercle  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  best  observers  in  the  civilized  world ;  thousands  of 
clever  eyes  had  gazed  at  it  with  intense  persistency  and  curiosity,  and 
with  a  remarkaljle  unanimity  they  pronounced  the  opinion  that  it  reiiUy 
contained  nothing  but  cells. 

The  Modern  Pathohx/i/. — In  the  year  1882  the  whole  pathology  of 
tuberculosis  underwent  a  great  evolution  i)y  the  complete  demonstiiition 
of  the  life-history  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.     The  disease  occurrinu  in 


anv  tissue  of  an  organism  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  specific  disorder, 
the  bacilli  as  the  direct  cause  of  all  the  morbid  changes,  and  their 
presence  as  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  disease. 

Now  it  is  only  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  old  and  the 
new  pathology  that  we  can  really  decipher  the  magnitude  of  the  revo- 
lution in  our  conceptions.  We  no  longer  fight  about  the  primary  seat 
of  the  disease,  for  it  is  now  certain  that  it  may  commence  in  any  of  the 
tissues  of  a  joint.  At  the  onset  it  may  be  synovial  or  osseous,  and 
when  the  origin  is  in  the  latter  structure  it  may  select  its  surface  or  its 
substance.  Strumous  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints  is  the  same  dis- 
ease as  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints ;  for  in  all  lhe.se 
affections  a  specific  deposit  can  be  detected.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  never 
foimd  but  in  this  s])ecial  product,  and  wherever  the  tuberculous  tissue 
is  discovered  this  microbe  has  obtained  a  resting-place.  Their  number 
may  vary  in  the  diseases  of  different  structures,  and  also  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  disorder ;  still,  when  only  a  few  are  present  they 
will  be  found  by  careful  scrutiny. 

The  new  pathology  of  tubercle  is  sustained  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
derived  from  microscopic  research,  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  para- 
site, and  experimental  inoculation,  so  that  the  old  notions  which  had 
long  surrounded  the  disease  have  been  numbered  with  the  things  of  the 
past.  The  long-accepted  causes,  too,  have  been  dislodged  from  their 
position,  and  are  rightly  grouped  as  morbid  tendencies.  The  inherit- 
ance of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  liability  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tions, and  the  susceptibility  to  external  influences  are  thus  regarded  as 
essential  conditions  which  help  the  microbe  to  establish  itself  within 
the  body.  Still,  these  factors  are  not  less  potent  because  the  specific 
character  of  tuberculosis  has  been  recognized.  Hereditary  proclivities 
and  physical  peculiarities  of  structure  have  not  fallen  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  in  their  new  position  it  will  be  possible  to  better  estimate 
their  potency. 

Hereditary  Tninsnri.ssion. — As  regards  the  old  doctrine  of  hereditary 
transmission,  must  we  abandon  it  altogether  ?  How  is  it  possible  for 
the  disease  to  be  conveyed  from  the  parent  to  the  embryo  unless  the 
spores  of  the  bacilli  are  themselves  actually  transmitted  V  The  living 
particles  have  in  themselves  no  penetrating  power,  still  their  vitality  is 
certainly  intensified  by  contact  with  living  tissues.  As  a  general  rule 
they  make  an  entrance  into  the  body  by  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  then 
their  diffusion  is  secure  through  the  ever-flowing  streams  of  blood  and 
lymph.  We  know  that  they  find  their  way  into  the  bones  and  joints, 
and  there  appears  nothing  likely  to  prevent  them  getting  entangled 
with  equal  ease  in  the  placental  structures.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  at  least  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the 
microbe  can  pass  freely  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus.*  The  great  dis- 
covery of  Koch  may  have  around  it  many  pi-oblems  yet  to  be  unraveled. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  of  history  that  by  his  profound  research  he 
brought  to  light  from  the  microscopic  elements  of  tubercle  a  living 
atom  which  no  human  eye  had  seen  before.  Some  have  been  so  gen- 
erous as  to  call  it  a  lucky  hit,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  accident 
happened  to  a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  prodigious  power  of  mental 
concentration,  and  these  are  qualities  as  essential  for  success  in  science 
as  the  full  activity  of  the  higher  intellectual  forces.  I  i-egard  this 
power  of  mental  concentration  as  the  noblest  element  of  genius.  Do 
not  the  histories  of  men  illustrious  in  science  exhibit  a  passion  amid 
their  solitary  labors  ?  Every  line  of  eternal  truth  that  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge,  every  new  fact  that  has  been  brought  to  light  from 
the  deep  secrets  of  the  universe,  every  noble  success  in  the  onward 
march  of  science,  every  triumph  achieved  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
natural  world,  are  the  offspring  of  unceasing  devotion. 

Arrest  Possilde  in  the  Early  Staye. — The  modern  pathology  of  tuber- 
culosis has  already  exercised  a  salutary  influence  over  surgical  treat- 
ment and  the  progress  of  conservative  surgery.  Its  distinct  recognition 
as  a  specific  and  infectious  disorder,  in  all  its  various  manifestations, 
has  placed  the  hope  of  ariest  on  a  very  different  basis  to  that  which  it 
previously  occupied  unaer  the  old  constitutional  theory.  During  the 
early  stages  of  joint  disease  the  morbid  action  is  often  localized,  and 
therefore  arrest  is  at  least  possible.     There  can  be  no  reason  why  a 


*  Birch-Hirschfeld  and  Schmoll,  Beitrdge  zur  path.  Anat.  und  zur 
ally.  Path.,  1891,  p.  429. 
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jnint  or  a  boiic  Hliiuild  ncit  rerovrr,  and   tin*  tuhcrciiloiis  iiilUlration 

uli'()|iliy,  itiiil  iiltiiiiiilclv  .tlirivcl  into  a  tiliioiis  ^rai  jiiMt  lil\i>  a  similar 
(l<>|i(i.xil  ill  (III-  apex  of  a  lilli^.  It  (lie  liiiiiilicr  iil'  hacilli  roiilul  l)V  iiiirtii 
soojiic  (>\aiiiiMiiti)iii  in  a  |iMr(  an-  In  lie  tiikcii  as  any  iiiiliralion  ol  iIh' 
nctivitv  of  (lie  (liMfa."!'.  llu-ii  rc|ii'iilt'il  oliscrvalioiis  arc  favoralilr  In  I  he 
i-oiicliisiiiii  lliat  iiifipifiii  ilir^ca-i'  in  the  arliriilalin^  apparalii?- i>  niurc 
li*ip(>riillY  sitiiMlcd  (iiaii  iiK-ipifiit  disi-asc  in  ilic  puiinonan  li^suc. 

It  is  trii*'  that  flic  early  arrest  of  tulxMcidosis  lias  ion^  liern  tlic  rr- 
siilt  aiiiied  at  l)y  Ireatiiii'iil.  Half  a  ('(•iitiiry  a^o  Itiodir  dcscrilio!  lli<- 
slowness  of  llie  proeess.  'I'lie  cure  in  the  advanced  sla^'es,  lie  said,  lie- 
\i\\n  wlien  llie  sinuses  closed  and  the  (edeina  id'  (he  linili  siilisiiled,  linl 
the  inoi-liid  ehan^'es  in  the  joint  <;eiiei'ally  teriiiinati'd  in  more  or  less 
ankylosis  eausi-d  liy  the  destriielion  of  the  artieiilaliii>:  siiifaees.  The 
«liseaseti  limb  should  lie  Uepi  in  a  state  of  perfi-et  (|iiietiide;  no  tlliat 
this  alone  would  restore  liie  hones  to  a  healthy  eondilion,  Imt  il  wniild 
do  iiiiieh  to  prevent  the  inthimmation  extendiiii:  to  olhei-  s(  luclures. 
lie  reeominended  eoiisliliitional  tic.ilmeiil,  residence  al  llic  M'i\>i(le,  nii- 
trilioiis  diet,  and  exposure  to  fresh  air. 

We  now  restrict  the  term  tulierculosis  to  those  local  and  j,^'iieral 
t'hanires  which  are  directly  I'ausedliy  the  irritation  of  a  s])ecilic  liacillus. 
I'nder  favoralde  conditions,  isolated  jiatches  of  tulierciiloiis  formation 
niav  iindeijio  atioidiy,  and  the  intiltration  around  them  cease  to  extend. 
This  arrest  is  the  result  of  the  timely  death  of  the  inicro-purasite,  for 
surely  hy  its  destiiiction  alone  the  morbid  action  in  the  tissues  can  be 
localized,  and  the  individual  delivered  from  the  ilanj^ei'  of  a  dilfused 
tulierculosis.  What,  then,  constitutes  the  firave  ditTercncc  between  this 
curative  jirocess  and  the  insidious  progress  of  the  disortler  y  Does  it. 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  inoculation  and  the  number  and  vi- 
tality of  the  bacilli ;  oris  it  due  to  the  intensity  and  persistency  of  the 
predisposing  conditions  or  other  factors  in  the  causation  which  may  be 
vital,  or  chemical  or  structural  peculiarities  of  blood  and  tissue  V  In 
the  light  of  new  facts  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  case  is  really 
dependent  upon  the  complete  destruction  of  the  specific  cause  within 
the  affected  structures.  At  the  same  time  experience  teaches  us  that 
arrest  is  jiossible,  and  that  this  fortunate  issue  may  be  obtained  liy  the 
healthful  influence  of  sunlight,  pure  air,  and  good  food  upon  the  whole 
organism.  I  w  ish  some  iihilanthropic  millionaire,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity ami  science,  would  try  the  experiment  of  submitting  five  hun- 
dred scrofulous  children,  living  in  the  slums  of  our  large  centers  and 
sutFcring  from  inciiiient  joint  disease,  to  the  renovating  power  of  good 
food  in  combination  with  seaside  purity  and  brightness  for  at  least 
eighteen  months,  and  I  am  sure  some  of  them  would,  by  these  potent 
remedies  and  the  application  of  a  simple  splint,  escape  from  more  seri- 
ous surgical  treatment. 

Vdhic  of  Erpevtant  Mcoxuns. — In  the  management  of  joint  disease 
we  must  take  care  to  select  the  right  moment  for  surgical  interference. 
It  is  often  an  anxious  question  to  decide  when  expectant  measures 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  early  stages  the  diagnosis  may  be  open 
to  question.  Sometimes  the  threatening  symptoms  may  be  traced  to  a 
traumatic  cause.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  local  condition  to  indi- 
cate its  specific  character,  and  the  general  conformation  and  nutrition 
may  not  point  to  any  predisiiosition  to  tuberculous  inflammation.  The 
affected  joint  may  be  swollen  and  occasionally  painful  and  tender.  Its 
outline  may  be  altered  and  the  normal  movements  impaired,  and  these 
slight  indications  may  be  marked  by  a  persistent  tendency  to  recur- 
rence. In  some  cases  the  morbid  action  appears  to  have  subsided  and 
the  joint  structures  to  have  regained  their  healthy  condition  ;  but  this 
favorable  quiescence  may  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  injury,  and  any 
trivial  accident  may  rouse  again  the  dormant  malady.  Occasionally  we 
obtain  evidence  of  arrest  many  years  after  the  favorable  issue  has  oc- 
curred. I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  slight  shortening  of  a  limb 
has  not  been  recognized  until  puberty,  the  period  of  life  when  the 
skeleton  is  in  a  condition  of  active  development.  The  osseous  deficiency 
is  the  result  of  latent  mischief  near  the  growing  line,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  bygone  epiphyseal  inflammation  which  happened  during  earlv 
life. 

The  late  Hugh  Owen  Thomas. — A  few  years  ago  strumous  children 
laboring  under  chronic  joint  disease  were  kept  in  bed  for  many  months, 
but  now  expectant  treatment  can  be  carried  out  more  hopefully  by 
combining  rest  and  protection  of  the  limb  with  fresh  air  and  exercise. 


The  iniinngiMiieiit  of  iiicipi(<iit  joint  diMeuHo  Iiiim  fortunately  iiiidergone 
II  nileiil  reviiliilioii  through  (he  iiieclitinietil  genius  of  the  late  Hugh 
Owen  Thomii-,  of  Liverpool.  IUh  hiirgieal  appliances  are  admirably 
adapted  fni  lidtiiiv  olf  coiieiisHion,  iirresling  friction,  and  imparling 
support  and  pioteetion  withoul  pressure;  at  the  same  lime  ihey  are  so 
siiiipli-  ill  riiii.«( ruction  thai  the  patient  can  adjust  them  withoul  iissist- 
iiiiee.  Thoma>'.<  spliiils  have  been  iilili/.i'd  by  siiigeons  in  all  parts  of 
till-  world,  and  (he  name  of  our  old  colleague  will  long  have  an  honora- 
ble phiee  ill  the  surgical  records  of  our  limes. 

Tiifii fi-ii/iii.  —  When,  a  few  mouths  since,  the  celelniiled  iiiiiiouiiii 
ment  reached  us  ihal  a  new  remedy  had  been  discovered  uliich  poH> 
sensed  the  remarkable  powi-r  of  eaiising  (he  necrosis  of  living  (ubercii> 
lous  tissue,  a  new  mediod  of  arres(  appealed  prolial)le  in  recent  cases, 
and  material  improvement  in  odiers  of  greater  severity  which  would 
prepare  them  for  surgical  treatiiien(.  Il  is  Ant  my  intention,  howevci 
(o  invade  the  arena  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Watson  ('lieync, 
who  has  proMiiM'il  (o-day  to  tell  us  the  results  rif  his  elaborate  inveH- 
tigations  with  tubnculin,  but  I  feel  bound  to  mention  that  although  I 
have  iiseil  the  remeily  in  many  cases  of  joint  and  bone  flisease  without 
decided  benefit,  il  will  still  receive  from  me  a  full  and  impartial  trial. 
It  is  certain  that  it  eoiitaiiis  an  agent  which  is  capable,  even  in  almost 
an  inlinitesimal  dose,  of  exciting  active  changes  in  the  body  containing 
any  (races  of  active  tuberculosis.  In  the  chemical  aspects  of  microbial 
life,  and  in  the  complex  bodies  which  are  formed  by  the  artificial  culti- 
vation of  the  bacilli  themselves,  we  discern  the  direction  from  which 
we  may  anticipate  future  discoveries.  I  regard  the  search  for  a  remedy 
amid  the  growth  of  these  living  particles  as  a  splendid  effort  to  reduce 
the  niiignitude  of  a  worlil-wide  pestilence,  for  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  no  really  scientific  treatment  has  ever  been  propounded.  The 
great  (ierman  investigator  has  not  yet  finished  his  work  ;  let  us  |»a- 
tiently  wait  for  his  results,  and  kee|)  ourselves  free  from  prejudice, 
hoping  that  his  daring  assault  upon  the  most  deadly  of  diseases  may 
ultimately  be  crowned  with  success. 

Surf/iro/  Tmi/nicuf  of  the  Past. — The  recognition  of  the  local  char- 
acter of  tuberculosis  in  diseases  of  the  joints  has  opened  up  the  high 
road  to  many  of  the  recent  advances  in  surgical  treatment.  Sixty  years 
ago  these  disorders  were  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as  having 
their  origin  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bones,  or  as  a  r'onse- 
quence  of  inflanimation  extending  from  the  synovial  membrane  to  the 
osseous  tissue.  Morbid  action,  he  said,  commenced  sometimes  in  one 
and  sometimes  in  another  texture,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  all  the 
structures  of  the  joint  became  involved  in  the  disease.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  surgical  treatment  was  really  little  else  than  splints  and 
plasters,  incisions  and  punctures,  and  at  length  amputation  as  a  final 
remedy.  The  constitutional  theory  of  tuberculosis  blocked  the  road  of 
progress. 

Ferr/u.sxon  and  Butihir. — Between  the  years  1830  and  1840,  Syme 
jn  Scotland,  and  Listen  in  Loudon,  revived  with  energy  the  resection  of 
joints  for  disease — an  operation  which  had  been  occasionally  performed 
by  British  surgeons  half  a  century  before.  But  it  was  not  until  Sir 
William  Fergusson  had  successfully  practiced  it  that  excision  became 
an  established  manipulation  on  all  the  joints,  and  professional  preju- 
dices were  vanquished.  Only  a  few  months  since,  Richard  Butcher,  of 
Dublin,  passed  away  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career.  He  labored, 
too,  in  his  day  to  resuscitate  the  practice  of  excision,  and  devised  the 
well-known  saw  especially  tor  joint  operations,  and  this  ingenious  in- 
strument has  certainly  assisted  the  progress  of  conservative  surgery. 

Earhi  Efforh. — Until  the  last  few  years  early  operations  in  joint 
disease  had  scarcely  received  any  attention.  In  1878,  Yolkmann,  the 
inventor  of  the  cutting  spoon,  performed  several  inirtial  excisions  in 
recent  cases  of  hip-joint  disease,  but  his  results  did  not  stimulate  him 
to  further  trials.  Since  the  year  of  the  pathological  revolution  (1882) 
many  favorable  cases  have  been  recorded,  and  I  feel  confident  the  prac- 
tice, although  still  regarded  by  some  as  experimental,  has  already  saved 
many  limbs  from  graver  operations. 

Advantafjcs  of  Early  Operation. — Whenever  the  indications  for  sur- 
gical interference  are  clear,  early  operation  must  be  attended  w  ith  many 
advantages.  The  risk  of  delay  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  progress- 
ive and  obstinate  character  of  the  disease,  and  timely  aid  will  often  pre- 
vent its  extension,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  the  patient   from  the 
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danger  of  deep  infection  and  the  develo])nient  of  secondary  tubeiciiloiis 
center:?.  Tiie  only  hope  of  cure  must  depend  upon  the  complete  i c- 
moval  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  the  facility  with  which  this  can  lie 
accomplished  rests  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  local  mischief.  Tlic 
preservation,  too,  of  useful  mobility  in  the  joint  may  be  anticipated 
when  the  niorl)id  process  is  well  localized,  so  that  the  manii)uhiti((n  in- 
volves only  a  limited  excision  of  synovial  membrane  and  a  partial  divis- 
ion of  the  fibrous  capsule. 

I'arfial  Arthredomy. — For  the  successful  performance  of  a  partial 
arthrectomy  there  must  be  dear  evidence  of  a  localized  deposit.  In 
some  cases  children  have  exhibited  very  little  pain  or  lameness,  but  the 
joint  has  been  in  some  part  swollen,  with  the  capsule  thickened  and  the 
l)ones  enlarged,  but  without  any  indication  of  softening  or  suppuration. 
Bv  a  well-directed  operation,  near  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  search  has  been  made  for  a  spot  of  tuberculous  infiltration, 
with  the  result  that  a  carious  cavity  has  been  found  and  small  sc(iucs- 
tra  successfully  removed.  Surely  these  are  examples  of  the  enormous 
gain  obtained  by  early  operation.*  If  the  latent  disease  had  not  been 
detected  and  cut  out,  the  issue  must  have  been  irreparable  injury  of  tlie 
articulation  in  every  instance,  and  a  more  serious  manipulation  under 
conditions  far  less  favorable. 

Another  recommendation  for  early  arthrectomy  is  the  little  danger 
that  attends  the  operation.  With  ordinary  surgical  precaution  the  risk 
may  be  fairly  considered  trifling,  even  when  a  portion  of  bone  has  to 
be  resected.  After  a  full  incision  in  the  most  convenient  position  for 
exj)loration  and  carefully  defining  the  disease,  the  infiltrated  tissue  must 
1)6  excised  with  the  scissors  or  cutting  spoon,  and  the  cavity  thorouglily 
flushed  with  hot  water.  To  insure  rapid  union,  the  surface  should  be 
then  dried,  and  the  wound  closed  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures. 
The  limb  must  be  kept  at  rest  until  the  healing  piocess  is  complete. 
Up  to  the  present  time  a  great  many  partial  artlirectomies  have  been 
performed  in  this  country  by  different  surgeons,  l)ut  I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  the  exact  proportion  of  their  permanent  successes  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  report  of  the  results  of  early  operations  from  many 
hospitals  would  prove  at  the  present  time  a  very  valuable  record. 

Advanrinc)  Jjocal  Tuherculosix. — The  articular  cartilages  are  seldom 
the  seat  of  primary  disease,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  morbid  process 
has  its  origin  either  in  the  synovial  structure  or  the  articular  extremity 
of  the  bone.  When  the  osseous  tissue  is  the  seat  of  a  tuberculous  in- 
filtration the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  often  wanting  until  softening 
occurs  within  it,  and  inflammatory  reaction  takes  place  around  it.  Aii 
soon  as  these  infective  changes  reach  the  synovial  membrane  they  ex- 
tend to  all  the  structures  of  the  joint.  Sometimes  they  make  their  way 
through  the  superficial  cancelli  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  bone,  and  then 
superficial  caries  and  slow  suppuration  are  the  result.  At  another  time 
the  morbid  process  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  articular  cartilage, 
softening  and  erosion  of  this  structure  follow,  and  then  inflammatory 
changes  which  issue,  unless  checked  by  surgical  treatment,  in  chronic 
abscess,  caries  of  bone,  imperfect  arrest  of  the  diseise,  and  finally 
ankylosis.  Now,  in  all  these  forms  of  advancing  tuberculous  disease, 
surgery  offers  the  only  scientific  method  of  treatment,  and  we  can 
safely  repeat  our  incisions,  scoopings,  scrapings,  and  cleanings,  until 
the  disorder  is  eradicated  and  a  useful  joint  preserved. 

Suddni  Infwtion  of  the  Joint. — But,  instead  of  a  slow  disorganiza- 
tion, the  tuberculous  center  may  be  suddenly  discharged  into  the  ca])- 
sule,  diffusing  the  infective  material  over  the  whole  synovial  surface, 
and  kindling  suppurative  inflammation  with  great  rapidity.  A  few 
months  since  I  performed  arthrectomy  on  a  child  for  acute  infection  of 
the  knee  joint.  In  1889  the  little  patient  was  under  my  care,  in  the 
Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital,  laboring  under  a  small  subperiosteal  ab- 
scess over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  close  to  the  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  swelling  was  freely  incised,  and  a  considerable  de- 
posit of  caseous  material  cleaned  out  with  the  spoon.  The  bone  was 
roughened  perilously  near  the  articular  edge,  and  the  parents  were 
specially  warned  of  the  danger.  Soon  after  the  child  left  the  hospital 
the  swelling  slowly  recurred  without  either  pain  or  lameness.  In  the 
month  of  July  last  she  hurt  her  knee  during  a  game  of  play.     Acute 

*  Successful  cases  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  by  Me-sis. 
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pain  immediately  followed  the  accident,  attended  with  rapid  swelling  of 
the  joint  and  fever.  Three  days  after,  she  was  readmitted  to  the  hos- 
pital under  my  care.  The  knee  was  at  once  freely  opened  on  both  sides, 
and  the  inner  incision  was  carried  through  the  abscess  cavity  over  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  The  capsule  contained  about  three  ounces  of  a  tur- 
bulent fluid  with  nuiny  flakes.  The  .infiltrated  synovial  membrane  was 
freely  excised  with  scissors,  the  joint  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  limb 
carefully  placed  on  a  back  splint.  Irrigation  was  continued  for  a  week. 
The  child  was  discharged  quite  well  in  January.  The  movements  of 
the  knee  are  now  normal,  a  result  due  to  immediate  treatment  and  the 
limited  injury  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Complete  Arthrectomy. — Permit  me  now  to  offer  a  few  i-emarks  on 
the  surgical  treatment  of  more  advanced  cases  in  which  the  morbid 
process  is  too  extensive  for  any  partial  operation.  In  the  performance 
of  complete  arthrectomy  a  free  division  of  the  ligaments  and  capsule  is 
necessary  foi'  the  exploration  of  all  the  recesses  of  the  articulation,  and 
the  excision  of  deep  infiltrations  of  the  synovial  and  osseous  structures, 
so  that  the  preservation  of  only  a  limited  mobility  must  be  anticipated. 
The  whole  of  the  puljjy  granulation  tissue  must  be  dissected  off,  and  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  carefully  scraped.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  remove  every  particle  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane,  and  all 
tuberculous  foci  in  the  bones  must  also  be  cleanly  cut  out  with  the 
gouge.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  remnants  of  the  infective 
tissue  being  left  behind  on  the  raw  surfaces,  and  the  accidental  reinocu- 
lation  of  the  disease  through  the  medium  of  the  fresh  incisions.  I  re- 
gard the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Barker,  of  flushing  with  hot 
water  the  seat  of  operation,  to  be  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  these 
important  precautions,  and  for  the  rapid  performance  of  this  part  of  the 
operation  his  ingenious  scoop  and  irrigator  will  be  found  of  great  prac- 
tical utility.  The  operation  of  arthrectomy  of  the  hip  can  be  readily 
performed  by  the  anterior  and  vertical  incision  and  division  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  with  the  saw,  and  then  the  excision  of  the  infiltrated 
tissues.  After  a  simple  protective  treatment  foi  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
application  of  a  Thomas's  splint  during  convalescence,  the  results  are 
often  very  satisfactory. 

Surgical  Trcat)acnt  hi  the  Advanced  Stage  of  Hip  Diseai<e. — \Mth 
reference  to  the  old  method  of  operating  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  after  suppuration  has  been  proceeding  for  months  and  sinuses 
have  long  riddled  the  soft  parts,  and  when  the  unfortunate  patient  has 
been  exhausted  by  a  general  tuberculosis,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  soon 
be  cast  into  the  shade  forever  by  the  light  of  modern  progress.  It  is 
my  experience  that  these  distressing  cases  recover  more  frecpiently  by 
simple  measures,  consisting  of  free  incision,  scooi)ing,  irrigation,  and 
drainage,  and  that  the  ultimate  results  are  more  satisfactory  than  those 
which  follow  the  practice  of  severe  and  dangerous  operations. 

Complete  Arthrectomy  of  the  Knee  Joint. — In  performing  complete 
arthrectomy  of  the  knee  joint  I  consider  the  old  horseshoe  incision, 
and  an  oblique  division  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  better  than  any  other 
method  for  obtaining  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  The 
practice  of  lifting  up  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  instead  of  division  of 
the  tendon  may  be  found  very  useful  in  some  cases.  It  is  iinjjortant 
to  clean  carefully  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments,  and  to  avoid  dam- 
aging the  cartilages  and  articulating  surfaces.  Sometimes  carious  b:ne 
can  be  removed  with  the  gouge  outside  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  It 
must  always  l)e  our  object  to  secure  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  dis- 
eased structures,  and  to  pieserve  as  far  as  possible  the  mobility  of  the, 
articulation.  Fortunately,  the  limb  is  not  shortened,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  is  scarcely  impaired.  The  articulating  surfaces  are 
in  a  great  measure  preserved,  and  the  operation,  when  compared  with 
resection  of  the  joint,  is  attended  with  less  risk  of  life.  After  arthrec- 
tomy 1  have  seen  a  sound  and  useful  limb  with  movement  to  the  extent 
of  45°,  and  the  patient  capable  of  standing  and  walking  many  hours 
every  day  without  fatigue.  So  good  a  result  can  only  be  anticipated 
under  favorable  conditions  and  early  surgical  interference.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  colleagues  in  different  places  very  varying  reports  of 
their  successes.  Sometimes  they  claim  firm  ankylosis,  but  at  other 
times  their  operations  have  issued  in  weak  limbs  and  joints,  tending  to 
serious  flexion  and  displacement.  Many  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  too 
late  arthrectomies,  and  the  careful  excision  of  the  bony  surfaces  would 
have  been  followed  bv  firmer  and  better  results. 
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77(1'  (ilil  OjM'riition  of  Kjrrhinit. — Witli  rcfiTciico  tii  my  own  priic 
lico,  I  iM'cfcl'  lit  oili'i*  t'(ilii|ilt>U'  I'l'soi-tioli  ill  nil  ciisc^  niiirluMl  willi  olil 
Hiniiscs  mill  llu*  nirimis  rciiiiiiiiils  of  oiii  intillriitioii!<.  Mv  iiii'lliinl  ir*  lo 
fn-i'lv  ojii'ii  till-  joint  iiiul  to  rrmoVf  ii.h  lliin  ii  Iiimt  of  lioiic  iih  poscililr 
from  all  tin-  iirliriiliiiiii;;  siirfiu««.-i.  Tin-  pm^i'  is  ii.hciI  for  rlniniti^'  out 
liny  inliltiiilions,  mul  tlii-ii  tin-  |iiilfllii  is  diviilfil  Vfitirnlly  willi  tin-  saw. 
AltiT  cliMiiiiii^;  fvi'i-y  nvfss  in  tlu'  capsiilo,  tin-  lioiii-s  ar«'  jainmi'il  to- 
jU'lluT  as  (i^lilly  as  possiliji-,  tin-  |>«'riosl«'iim  is  cai'i-tiilly  siitiiri'il,  ami 
tlir  woiiiiil  rlosfd,  i'\ci'|it  at  llii'  I'Xircmi'  I'liiis  of  tlio  iiu-isioii.  Now,  1 
do  not  pri>sitmi>  for  a  momiMil  lliiit  my  iTSiilts  arc  except ioiiiilly  };ood, 
liiit  I  l>e^  to  snliinit  to  yon  pliotos  of  some  of  my  patients  upon  whom 
operations  were  performeti  many  years  a^o.  I  liiivc  often  questioned 
tlieiii  with  reference  to  tlie  inconvenience  of  the  ankylosis,  and.  with- 
out exception,  tliey  have  repirded  it  with  inditTercuce.  One  patient 
voliinteeied  tin*  remark  thai  the  only  annoyance  her  stiff  liiiih  caused 
her  arose  from  the  ncccssilv,  when  .-ittin^  in  company,  of  cmssiiif;  hor 

Coiixirvdtiri  Siiri/iri/  hi  t/if  .[ilniiirdl  Stdi/is  <if  Tiiliirciiloiix  lUs- 
aixv. — I  am  no  advocate  for  any  attempt  at  conservative  siirjrory  in  the 
advanced  staues  of  the  disease,  not  from  the  dread  of  dee|)eninf;  the 
•;eiu'ral  and  loi'iil  iiifi'ction  from  reinocnlation  throu};li  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, hilt  rather  from  the  feebleness  of  the  vital  jiower  which  has  been 
slowly  undermined  by  prolonjred  suiTerin<;  and  sui)|)uiation.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  disease  has  l)een  (piickened  by  a  chronic  septic  condition 
of  the  system,  and  it  is  the  danfrer  of  its  sudden  agjjnivation,  even 
with  every  possible  precaution  which  adds  to  the  risk  of  suifrical  inter- 
ference. The  micro-orjianisms  of  septica-niia,  or  their  poisonous  prod- 
ucts, exert  a  marked  inHuence  over  the  course  of  tuberculosis.  I'oi'  their 
presence  reduces  the  resisliuir  power  of  the  system,  and  helps  on  the 
local  and  constitutional  spread  of  the  disease. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  septic  infection  in  its  various  forms  that  we  have 
to  combat,  but  every  other  kind  of  acute  disorder  of  the  blood.  Chil- 
dren especially  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  any  of  the  infectious 
fever? ;  and  these  are  all  attended  with  peculiar  risks.  Measles,  from 
its  disturbiuj;  iufiuence  over  nutrition,  is  prominent  amonj;  the  group, 
for  its  power  of  rekindling  tuberculous  inflammation. 

Occasionally,  however,  I  think  that  my  experience  has  seemed  to 
point  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  an  accidental  blood  storm  has 
exercised  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  course  of  the  malady.  A  young 
woman,  who  for  many  years  had  suffered  from  old  disease  of  the  knee, 
came  under  my  care  in  conseipience  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  joint, 
which  she  attributed  to  injury.  Prior  to  this  event  she  had  undergone 
a  good  deal  of  surgical  interference.  Some  years  since  I  did  a  plastic 
operation  for  her,  and  in  1887  I  performed  abdominal  section  for  pelvic 
suppuiation  and  chronic  peritonitis.  A  few  days  after  her  admission 
to  the  hospital  her  distress  was  so  great  and  the  constitutional  disorder 
so  acute,  that  1  decided  to  amputate  the  leg.  She  was,  however,  I 
think  very  fortunately  attacked  with  severe  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  dangerous  illness  her  recovery  all  round 
was  so  remarkable,  and  the  joint  symptoms  so  much  reduced,  that  I 
did  an  excision.  The  wound  healed  with  rapidity,  an  1  she  is  now  earn- 
ing her  livelihood  on  two  legs  instead  of  one. 

Xow,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  concerning  the 
risk  of  late  operations,  exceptions  occasionally  occur  in  practice  when 
interference  appeai-s  to  be  the  better  course.  There  are  certainly  cases 
pf  chronic  tuberculous  joint  disease  marked  by  secondary  centers  and 
general  infection,  and  even  aggravated  by  a  chronic  septic  condition  of 
the  svstcm,  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  the  residue  of  con- 
stitutional vigor  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
conservative  surgery. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  two  examples  1.  Here  is  the  photograph 
of  a  girl  taken  a  few  months  after  excision  of  the  elbow.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  she  was  laboring  under  partially  arrested  hip 
disease  with  still  one  discharging  sinus,  and  tuberculous  deposit  in 
many  parts  of  the  glandular  system.  She  is  now  able  to  follow  anv 
occupation.  '1.  This  is  the  likeness  of  a  young  woman,  an  orphan,  with 
strong  tuberculous  history,  upon  whom  I  did  a  similar  operation  on  a 
joint  riddled  with  sinuses  and  surrounded  with  infiltrations.  She  had 
distinct  physical  indications  of  pulmonary  complication,  old  disease  of 
the  opposite  knee,  and  a  persistently  elevated  temperature.     She  has 


now  recovered  with  a  nwrfnl  ami.  and  is  enjoying  iippiirently  good 
health.  I  uiii  c|iiiii- iiuiire  thai  tliise  may  prove  only  temporary  hiic- 
eesHcH,  but  it  '\n  our  diil>  lo  look  aluiiy.'<  on  the  hopeful  hide.  I  am, 
however,  ipiile  cerliiiii  llial  llieir  future  prospects  have  been  improved 
liy  Mlirgiial  iiileifeielice. 

In  eollrliision,  J  have  eiiileaviued  III  imlirati'  .-iiiin' of  llic  iiiipi'o\i 
iiienis  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Irealmeiit  of  joiiil  alfi'iiiniiH  dur- 
ing the  la.si  few  years,  and  lo  trace  this  progress  to  the  iiilliieiice  of  re- 
cent llllvance^•  in  pnlhologv.  Our  scieiii-e  is  desiined  lo  progr'.'ss ;  b*-. 
fore  us  there  are  great  possibililies.  It  is  true  that  to-diiy  the  pathwuv 
of  rtcieiilitic  enterprise  is  Htill  rugged  imd  thorny,  but  obstruction  it* 
often  a  kindly  foe,  and  prejudices  are  the  seerel  friends  of  progrens — 
like  the  rocky  banks  in  the  river's  bid,  whiih  mily  di>play  the  resistli 
force  of  the  flowing  stream. 

Ill  reviewing  tlu'  progress  of  the  pa.->t  we  must  not  give  way  to  won- 
der and  surprise,  but  rather  calmly  cultivate  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
anticipatiiin,  and  be  ready  to  accept  fresh  light  from  whatever  ipiarter 
it  may  fall  upon  us.  May  we,  like  Sir  lieiij.imiii  Hrodie,  desire  above 
all  tilings  the  altaiiiinent  of  the  truth,  and  be  ready  to  pulveri/.e  our 
most  cherished  convictions  and  to  cast  fheiii  away  forever  when  truth 
and  progress  demaiid  of  us  the  sacrifice. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  allmtion  of  all  who  jmrjime 
favonmi  IIS  infli  iDiiiiiiiiii'iiiil'inns  in  rixpcclfuUi/  cidkd  to  the  folloii'- 
hirj  : 

Authors  of  (iftichx  ittli mini  for  />iif>liratioii  under  (he  head  of  ''''original 
contributions  "  arc  rexpcitfuUy  informed  tluit,  m  ureeplinxj  such  arti- 
cles^ we  nlwui/x  do  so  vsith  the  nudersdindinij  that  the  folloiriny  vondi. 
tioiis  arc  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  luaunnvript  in  sent  to  thin  jour- 
7ial,  a  similar  nianHxrript  or  anif  alistract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specialli/  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articlei' 
are  subject  to  the  customary  ndes  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  />' 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — ii< 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  ami 
conditions  luhich  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctl'' 
stated  (H  a  communication  accompani/ing  the  mannscriptl,  and  n 
new  conditions  ran  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  p" 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  declu" 
.articles  which,  although  they  maybe  <~reditable  to  their  authors,  are 

(t^^not  suitable  for  publication  in  thvi  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  /natter  or  jjroliz  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  inedical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tlo 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  anstcered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  iinder  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confideidial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  pardadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual piractitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  >n- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings uill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  .should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  .tend  us  infonnation  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  ns  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  plea.ture  in 
inserting  the  snibstance  of  such  communications.. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  shoidd  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

Att  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NINETY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  LECTURE  COURSE 
OF  DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,   HANOVER,  N.  H., 

July  15,  1891. 
By    DAVID    WEBSTER,   M.  D. 

"  The  powers  that  be  "  having  selected  me  to  give  the 
introductory  lecture  at  this  session  of  the  college,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  attempt  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  ophthalmology 
during  my  own  professional  experience — that  is,  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  specialty  had  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding.  Helmholtz  had  given  us 
the  ophthalmoscope,  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  diag- 
nosticate with  certainty  the  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  had  thus  opened  up  to  lis  a  large  field  hitherto  un- 
explored. Von  Graefe  had  substituted  his  modified  linear 
method  of  cataract  extraction  for  the  one  previously  in 
vogue — the  old  corneal  flap  extraction — and  thus  had  great- 
ly lessened  the  risks  attending  the  operation.  The  same 
illustrious  observer  had  developed  a  method  for  the  cure  of 
acute  glaucoma,  a  disease  which  had  always  before  been 
uncontrollable  by  any  of  the  means  known  to  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  and  which  almost  invariably  resulted  in  blindness. 
In  the  operation  of  iridectomy  von  Graefe  gave  us  an  al- 
most certain  cure.  An  enthusiasm  had  been  infused  into 
the  study  and  practice  of  ophthalmology,  and  ophthalmic 
surgeons  all  over  the  civilized  world  were  inventing  new 
instruments — many  of  them,  of  course,  worthless — trying- 
new  surgical  operations,  or  reviving  old  ones  for  the  relief 
of  various  ophthalmic  ailments,  and  carefully  noting  the 
eflEects  of  new  remedies  as  used  in  ophthalmic  practice.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  many 
very  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  optical 
instruments,  in  operative  procedures,  and  in  ophthalmic 
therapeutics  ? 

When  I  began  the  study  of  ophthalmology,  as  house 
surgeon  in  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  the  fall 
of  1869,  eserine  was  rarely  used  in  ophthalmic  practice. 
Its  power  of  contracting  the  pupil  and  of  producing  spasm 
of  the  accommodation  was  already  known,  and  a  solution 
of  it  was  sometimes  dropped  into  the  eye  for  that  purpose 
in  cases  of  mydriasis.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  one 
of  our  most  commonly  used  and  most  active  and  reliable 
therapeutic  agents.  In  acute  and  subacute  glaucoma  it 
almost  invariably  relieves  the  pain,  and  at  least  temporarily 
improves  the  vision,  and  puts  the  eye  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  operation  of  iridectomy.  We  should  not  know  how 
to  treat  our  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  without  it.  AVe 
frequently  use  it  with  benefit  in  phlyctenular  keratitis  and 
in  serous  iritis.  Most  operators  drop  it  into  the  eye  after 
a  "  simple  "  extraction  of  cataract  to  contract  the  pupil  and 
thus  to  guard  against  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

Homatropine  is  a  product  of  recent  date.  Ij;  has  estab- 
lished for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  the  armamentarium 


of  every  ophthalmic  surgeon.  By  means  of  it  we  secure  a 
rapid  and  transient  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  suspension 
of  the  power  of  accommodation,  so  that  in  cases  where  we 
wish  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  eve  more  thoroughly  or 
to  ascertain  the  refraction  of  the  eye  more  exactly,  we  use 
homatropine,  and  deprive  the  patient  of  the  use  of  his 
visual  organs  only  for  a  day  or  two,  instead  of  for  ten  days, 
as  we  formerly  did  with  the  sulphate  of  atropine. 

Pilocarpine  is  another  of  those  new  and  useful  reme- 
dies entirely  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Like  eserine,  it 
has  the  power  of  contracting  the  pupil  and  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle, but  less  forcibly.  It  is  used  with  advantage  in  non- 
inflammatory glaucoma,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  we  wish 
to  produce  a  mild  contraction  of  the  pupil.  But  its  prin- 
cipal use  in  ophthalmic  surgery  is  by  hypodermic  injection. 
In  affections  of  the  vitreous,  in  episcleritis,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  recent  detachment  of  the  retina,  we  often  get  good 
results  by  the  use  of  this  drug  hypodermically  in  sufficient 
doses  to  cause  profuse  sweating  and  salivation.  I  have 
seen  a  case  of  iritis  ia  which  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  yielded  to  pilocarpine  injections 
when  all  other  well-tried  means  had  failed. 

Jequirity  was  introduced  into  ophthalmic  therapeutics 
by  De  Wecker,  of  Paris,  only  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
With  it  we  greatly  hasten  the  cure  of  our  worst  cases  of 
granular  lids  with  pannus.  Formerly  the  bolder  and  more 
venturesome  among  ophthalmic  surgeons  inoculated  such 
eyes  with  gonorrhoeal  pus  or  with  the  secretion  of  purulent 
ophthalmia.  Such  inoculation  was  sure  either  to  cause  the 
entire  loss  of  the  eye  or  to  effect  a  rapid  cure  of  the 
trachoma  with  a  clearing  up  of  the  vascular  cornea.  So 
many  eyes  were  lost  by  this  procedure  that  it  got  to  be  very 
generally  eschewed.  But  jequirity,  if  used  judiciously  in 
the  class  of  cases  referred  to,  produces  all  the  good  effects 
of  such  inoculation  with  a  minimum  amount  of  danger,  and 
timid  indeed  must  be  the  eye  doctor  who  is  afraid  to  use 
it  in  such  selected  cases.  Since  its  introduction  into  oph- 
thalmic practice  the  number  of  perennial  cases  of  pannus 
seen  at  our  public  clinics  has  been  very  rerharkably  lessened. 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  trachoma,  it  were  well  to 
mention  an  operative  procedure  that  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced, and  which  accelerates  the  cure  of  a  class  of  cases 
hitherto  considered  particularly  obstinate.  Who  first  sug- 
gested the  operation  of  "  squeezing,"  or  forcible  expression 
of  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  sago-like  elevations  of  true 
trachoma,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  whoever  it 
was,  he  made  a  very  important  advance  in  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery. I  have  performed  the  operation  as  described  by  Dr. 
H.  D.  Noyes  in  his  book  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  with  the 
forceps  described  and,  I  believe,  invented  by  him.  By  this 
operation,  and  judicious  subsequent  treatment,  cases  are 
practically  cured  in  a  few  weeks  which,  if  treated  by  caus- 
tics or  astringents  alone,  would  be  just  as  likely  to  get 
worse  as  to  get  better,  and  would  probably  extend  throuo^h 
many  months.  The  operation  has  to  be  performed  under 
anaesthesia,  as  a  good  deal  of  violence  is  done  to  the  con- 
junctiva, and  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  eyelids 
following ;  but  this  subsides  in  a  few  days,  under  treatment 
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witli  ici>d  applicationN,  and  the  euro  Ih  tlit-ii  coiindctcd  hy 
till'  jiulii'ioiiN  use  of  iistrin^ji'iits  for  a  lirirf  [n'l-iod.  W'hi'ii 
wc  r«'iiit'inl)cr  liow  iiuiiiy  ('hhch  of  Mirulncss  liavi'  rcsiiltrd 
from  i;niiiiilar  iliscasc  of  |li»>  lids  >villi  its  coiiiplicatiotiH,  \vc 
hail  with  |ilrasiir('  every  eireetiial  meaiis  of  ahhreviatiiijx  the 
(•oiirse  of  the  disease  and  prevent iiii^  its  <lirefnl  results. 

The  a|>|ilieation  of  the  actual  ea\itery  for  the  cure  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  has  conic  into  {fciieral  use  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  seemed  to  mi-  at  first  a  very  seven'  pro 
cediire  to  apply  the  red-hot  iron  to  so  dejiente  and  sensitive 
a  stniiiture  as  the  cornea,  and  it  was  only  on  the  most  con- 
vincini;  testimony  that  1  adopted  it.  'riieic  is  no  lon<;er 
any  reason;d)le  douht  th;it  the  course  of  an  uleerativc  kera- 
titis may  often  he  cut  short  hy  a  skillful  application  of  the 
cautery.  Some  u.se  the  galvano-cautcry  ;  some  a  delicate 
proho-poitited  instrunieiit  made  of  platinum.  I  iicnerally 
prefer  the  latter.  It  is  more  easily  handled,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  less  liable  to  hum  too  deeply  with  it,  espe- 
cially if  our  experience  in  the  use  of  such  instruments  has 
not  been  very  lart^e.  The  cautery  is  also  used  for  searing 
the  apex  of  the  cone  in  cases  of  conical  cornea,  and  in  sear- 
ing the  wound  throughout  its  entire  length,  where  suppura- 
tive intlanimation  has  set  in  after  cataract  extraction. 
Great  precision  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  cautery,  as  it 
is  very  easy  to  impair  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  by 
awkwardly  allowing  the  red-hot  instrument  to  touch  other 
parts  than  those  intended.  The  operation  is  not  in  the 
least  painful  if  done  with  the  aid  of  cocaine.  I  have  found 
that  a  thorough  cauterization  of  the  swelling  will  often 
greatly  hasten  the  cure  of  that  generally  obstinate  disease, 
episcleritis.  I  am  told  that  it  was  an  American,  Dr.  Martin 
Ash,  of  San  Francisco,  who  first  used  the  corneal  cautery 
and  brought  it  into  repute. 

The  invention  and  extensive  manufacture  of  absorbent 
cotton  has  greatly  simplified  the  dressing  of  diseased  eyes, 
or  eyes  that  have  been  operated  upon.  In  the  early  years  of 
my  professional  life  much  of  my  time  was  taken  up  in  pick- 
ing lint  and  preparing  it  for  compresses  to  be  used  upon  eyes 
which  were  to  be  bandaged.  I  had  to  cut  the  sheet-lint  of 
the  drug-store  into  strips  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  place  the  strip  on  my  knee,  and  then  with  a  dull  case- 
knife  scrape  it  oflf,  three  or  four  fibers  at  a  time,  and  lay 
them  away  in  light,  loose  masses,  carefully  preserving  their 
parallelism.  Absorbent  cotton  makes  a  far  better  dressing 
for  the  eye,  and  is  abundant  and  cheap.  It  is  now  very 
generally  used  instead  of  sponges  in  operations  upon  the 
eye  which  occasion  very  little  bleeding.  Of  course,  in  enu- 
cleations and  in  plastic  operations  upon  the  lids,  the  bleed- 
ing is  so  considerable  that  we  still  have  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  sponges.  And  then  there  is  vaseline.  What  should  we 
do  without  vaseline  in  dressing  the  eye  ?  The  pure  white 
vaseline,  made  by  the  Cheesborough  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  is  thoroughly  aseptic,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  high  temperature  for  several  hours  before 
being  put  up  in  air-tight  tubes.  It  prevents  the  lids  from 
sticking  together ;  it  prevents  the  secretions  from  causing 
the  dressings  to  stick  to  the  lids.  In  my  earlier  experi- 
ences I  have  often  consumed  half  an  hour  in  washing  off 
the  lint  the  first  time  w'hen  an  eye  had  been  enucleated. 


Nay,  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  pati(!nt  faint  while  I 
WHH  washing  it  olT.  .Now,  after  enucleating  an  eyeball,  we 
wait  until  the  bleeding  has  nearly  stopped,  then  put  on 
jilenly  of  vaseline,  absorla-nt  <rotton,  and  a  r(!tentiv(!  band- 
age, anti  when  we  want  to  wash  the  eye  the  n(!xt  day  the 
absorbent  collon  almost  drops  off  itself.  There  is  none  of 
that  drying  of  the  coagulated  blood,  almost  impossible  to 
soften  or  diss(dve  even  with  hot  water. 

<'oi'aine  aniesthesia,  the  discovery  of  I)r.  Carl  Koller, 
then  of  N'ieiina,  now  a  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic, 
is  an  inestimable  boon  to  tin;  modern  o|)htlialmologist  and 
to  his  patients.  Formerly  we  did  nearly  all  our  operations 
for  cataract,  for  artificial  [uipil,  for  the  removal  of  pupillary 
membranes,  for  strabismus,  for  insulficienciea  of  the  recti 
muscles,  and  for  pterygium  undcM'  (fther  ana-sthesia.  Now 
we  do  them  all  under  cocaine  ana'sthesia  and  have  the  intel- 
ligent co-oj)eratioii  of  the  patient.  Any  one  who  has  given 
ether  several  times  a  week  for  years  knows  how  much  there 
is  that  is  disagreeable  in  connection  with  its  administration, 
and  is  profoundly  thankful  whenever  cocaine  enables  him  to 
operate  painlessly  without  it.  In  operating  upon  inflamed 
eyes  we  still  have  to  resort  to  ether,  as  cocaine  has  very 
little  effect  upon  inflamed  tissues.  We  also  give  ether  for 
enucleations,  as  the  consciousness  that  his  eye  is  being  taken 
out  is  too  much  for  almost  any  patient,  even  though  the 
operation  gives  him  little  pain.  Formerly  we  did  slight 
operations,  such  as  slitting  up  the  canaliculus,  removing 
foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea,  and  excision  of  chalazion, 
without  any  ansesthetic,  and  often  gave  the  patient  consid- 
erable j)ain.  Now  a  drop  or  two  of  cocaine  solution  par- 
tially or  wholly  does  away  with  the  pain  of  these  operations. 
With  this  most  useful  of  modern  discoveries  the  ophthal- 
mologist does  better  work  than  was  possible  for  his  prede- 
cessors, and  with  a  great  saving  of  time ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  most  operations  upon  the  eyeball  require  only 
two  or  three  minutes,  while  the  administration  of  ether  often 
requires  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

The  ophthalmologist  is  not  behind  his  brethren  in  other 
fields  of  surgery  in  appreciating  the  benefits  derived  from 
antisepsis  or  asepsis,  which  is,  boiling  it  down  to  its  true 
signification,  simply  cleanliness — the  most  scrupulous  clean- 
liness. By  means  of  cocaine  and  cleanliness  we  get  far 
better  results  in  all  our  operations  upon  the  eye  and  its  ap- 
pendages than  our  predecessors  w^ere  able  to  obtain,  although 
their  skill  as  operators  was  unsurpassed.  We  extract  our 
cataracts  without  iridectomy,  generally  leaving  the  eye  with 
a  central,  circular  pupil,  and  looking  as  it  appeared  before 
the  dev^elopment  of  the  cataract.  Such  eyes  have  better 
resulting  vision  than  those  operated  upon  by  the  older 
methods,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  cataract  patients 
to  leave  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  with  vision 
|-2^,  or  normal.  Some,  indeed,  have  gone  away  with  vision 
|-|-,  and  one  at  least  with  \^,  or  about  twice  the  average 
sight  of  the  normal  eye. 

The  ophthalmometer,  an  invention  of  Dr.  Javal,  of 
Paris,  is  an  instrument  of  precision  which  is  used  as  yet  by 
comparatively  few,  but  which  is  destined  to  make  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  ofiice  of  every  ophthalmologist.  By  means 
of  this  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  determine  whether  an 
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eye  is  astigmatic  or  not.  And  not  only  this,  but  if  the  eye 
■we  are  testing  is  astigmatic,  we  can  determine  within  half  a 
dioptre  the  amount  of  the  astigmatism  and  within  a  degree 
or  two  the  direction  of  its  axis.  This  is  done  independ- 
ently of  any  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  only  required  to  sit  in  a  position  in  which  the 
surgeon  places  him  and  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  fixed  on 
a  certain  object. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  amount  and  the  axis  of  the 
astigmatism  thus  determined  within  two  minutes,  whereas 
I  have  often  spent  half  an  hour  or  more  in  arriving  at  a 
similar  result  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  with  trial  glasses 
in  cases  where  the  patient  was  not  over-intelligent,  or  in  the 
cases  of  children  and  others  who  had  not  learned  to  read. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  class  of  cases,  and  a  very  large  one,  in 
which  the  astigmatism  is  latent  or  concealed  by  the  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure it  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  with  trial  glasses  with- 
out the  use  of  a  mydriatic.  To  this  class  of  cases  the 
almost  infallible  ophthalmometer  is  just  as  applicable  as  to 
any  other,  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  accommodation 
does  not  affect  the  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

The  phorometer,  an  invention  of  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  is  a  great  aid  in  determining  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch the  insufficiencies  of  the  various  external  ocular  mus- 
cles. Previous  to  the  invention  of  this  instrument  the 
amount  of  such  insufficiencies  was  only  approximated,  while 
we  now  readily  determine  them  within  a  degree,  or  even 
less.  Insufficiencies  of  the  muscles  turning  the  eyes  upward 
and  downward  were  seldom  if  ever  looked  for,  unless  they 
amounted  to  an  actual  paralysis  or  paresis.  Testing  for  in- 
sufficiencies of  those  muscles  now  forms  a  part  of  the  rou- 
tine examination  of  the  eye  in  cases  where  asthenopia,  head- 
aches, or  functional  nervous  diseases  exist.  Although  such 
insufficiencies  are  undoubtedly  generally  due  to  errors  of  re- 
fraction, and  are  often  corrected  by  the  persistent  wearing 
of  glasses  which  correct  the  ametropia,  yet  cases  not  very 
jiufrequently  come  under  our  observation  in  which  such  cor- 
rection utterly  fails  to  correct  the  insufficiency,  or  to  re- 
lieve the  resulting  disastrous  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
item.  In  such  cases,  and  after  all  other  means,  general  and 
jlocal,  have  been  thoroughly  tried  without  relief,  the  correc- 
ition  of  the  insufficiency  by  means  of  one  or  more  carefully 
graduated  tenotomies  is  to  be  resorted  to,  and  will  often 
'effect  a  cure.  The  testimony  to  the  relief  of  asthenopia, 
headaches,  insomnia,  nervousness,  etc.,  by  intelligently  per- 
formed tenotomies  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  overwhelming. 
iSuch  operations  are  being  done  with  satisfactory  results  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  all  over  the  land,  and  the  medical 
literature  of  the  last  few  years  teems  with  reports  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  cases  in  which  failure 
jhas  resulted  have  not  been  so  fully  and  freely  reported.  It 
|is  a  mistake  to  deny  that  any  good  can  come  of  an  ocular 
tenotomy.  It  is  an  equally  grave  mistake  to  maintain  that 
,  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  to  be  cured  by  cutting 
I  ithe  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  patients  to  be  operated  upon 
should  be  judiciously  selected,  and  the  operation  should  be 
resorted  to,  as  I  said  before,  only  after  other  means  have 
failed. 


I  have  probably  omitted  to  speak  of  some  of  the  more 
important  advances  in  modern  ophthalmic  surgery,  but  I 
have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  ophthalmology 
is  by  no  means  stationary.  There  is  an  army  of  ophthal- 
mologists all  working  in  the  same  direction,  each  trying  to 
outdo  the  other  in  making  improvements  in  instruments,  in 
the  technique  of  operations,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  new 
remedies  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  army  is  constant- 
ly being  recruited  from  the  house  surgeons  and  clinical 
assistants  of  the  many  eye  and  ear  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
and  from  the  classes  in  attendance  at  the  polyclinics  and 
the  post-graduate  medical  schools.  When  I  began  the 
practice  of  ophthalmology,  the  opportunities  for  its  study 
were  very  few  and  limited.  The  eye  and  ear  hospitals 
turned  out  half  a  dozen  or  more  good  men  annually — men 
who  had  served  as  house  surgeon  for  one  year.  Dr.  Knapp, 
of  New  York,  had  just  begun  to  instruct  private  classes  in 
ophthalmology,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  he 
taught  in  this  country.  Now,  New  York  is  full  and  run- 
ning over  with  competent  men  willing  and  anxious  to  teach. 
There  are  now  expert  eye  doctors,  not  only  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities,  as  of  yore,  but  in  almost  every  little  city,  I 
might  almost  say  every  large  village,  of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  wearied  your  patience  while 
inflicting  upon  you  this  somewhat  tedious  ophthalmological 
review,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you  welcome  to 
Dartmouth  Medical  College,  this,  the  oldest  but  two  of  all 
the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,  the  scene  of  the 
stupendous  labors  of  the  great  Dr.  Nathan  vSmith,  of  Dr. 
Dixi  Crosby  and  of  his  son  "  Doctor  Ben,"  of  Dr.  Peaslee, 
and  of  other  shining  lights  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  am  told  that  the  distinguished  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  once  a  teacher  here.  Let  us  endeavor  to  emu- 
late the  noble  lives  of  these  great  men. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot  prints  on  the  sands  of  Time! 

Under  the  fostering  care  and  genial  guidance  of  our 
much-loved  Dean  Frost,  may  you  all  spend  a  most  happy 
and  profitable  season  in  this  quiet  little  nook  among  the 
mountains.  Here,  while  you  acquire  knowledge  that  will 
enable  you  to  assist  in  preserving  and  improving  the  health 
of  others,  you  will  find  ample  means  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  your  own.  The  cool  and  pleasant  tem- 
perature that  comes  from  a  high  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  the  pure  atmosphere,  unpolluted  by  the  many 
impurities  inseparably  connected  with  city  life,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  for  breathing  purposes  ;  the  pleasant  walks  and 
drives,  almost  unsurpassed  in  their  loveliness  anywhere  ;  and 
the  beautiful  scenery,  especially  as  viewed  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  adjacent  lofty  hills — all  conspire  to  make  you 
healthy  and  happy,  as  well  as  to  aid  you  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  principal  object,  that  of  becoming  thorough 
and  learned  and  skillful  members  of  the  medical  profession. 


Eruption  following  the  Use  of  Arnica. — "  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Biological  Society,  Dr.  Dupuy  related  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  was  attacked  by  pseudo-erysipelas  in  consequence  of  an  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  arnica.  He  regarded  the  fact  as  very  curious,  and 
remembered  that  oil  of  rue  exerted  a  similar  action." — DruggisCs  Cir- 
cular and  Chemical  Gazette. 
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KIMLKI'SIA    PiaxniKSlVA. 
By  JOHN    KKIi(irS()N.    M.  A.,   M.  I).,  L.  U.  C  P., 

DBMONHTllATOIl   or    ANATimV    AND    I.KCTUHKU   ON    NKIIVOUH    DIhKAHKH, 
I'NIVBUHITV    or  TOHONTO    MKDICAI.  COl.l.KOK. 

Ki'ii.Ki'sv  is  a  (list'Jisc  tlint  HssinncH  jiiaiiy  forms.  Tlu' 
motor,  Konsorv,  »ni<l  i)sv<liif  ])lu'ii(>nit'iia  art-  IouikI  lilcmlrd 
in  almost  I'lidlcss  varii'ty.  In  \vfll-mark('<l  cases  tlic  (liai;- 
nosis  is  not  ilillicnlt,  sviiilc  in  those  of  less  definite  type 
this  ma\  he  hy  no  niean><  an  easy  task.  All  will,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  very  important  that  an  early  diuf^nosis  he 
made,  as  treatment,  to  he  of  most  avail,  mnst  he  eommenced 
hefore  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  he  pursued  with  an 
nnu.sual  aniount  of  persistency.  Dr.  1'^.  C.  Seguin,  a  short 
time  an(),  read  a  very  valuahle  paper,  before  the  Providence 
Medical  Society,  on  the  early  diaji-nosis  of  some  important 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  address  was  ])ul)lished 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  This  address 
is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  form  of  epilepsy  chosen  for  this  article  is  not  so 
common  as  some  of  the  other  forms.  Indeed,  judtring  by 
tlie  number  of  oases  that  have  been  published  so  far,  it 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  rare.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
though  this  form  of  epilepsy  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
yet  it  is  not  so  seldom  met  with  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. The  reason  why  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  was 
because,  in  the  cases  of  procursive  epilepsy  I  have  met  with, 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  or  alternated 
with  attacks  of  the  usual  character.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  a  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

These  procursive  attacks  are  a  sort  of  aura?.  There  is 
a  violent  commotion  in  the  psychic  processes ;  a  form  of 
deranged  and  involuntary  thinking  and  acting.  There  is 
an  epilepsy  in  the  mental  processes.  This  sudden  derange- 
ment in  ideation  and  the  association  of  ideas  deserves  the 
most  careful  study.  These  attacks  may  escape  notice  and 
yet  cause  very  serious  consequences.  Such  an  attack  of 
mental  disturbance  is  a  temporary  insanity.  During  or 
shortly  after  these  attacks  acts  of  a  most  violent  nature 
may  be  committed.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  psy- 
chic epilepsy  aiid  those  cases  of  strict  procursive  epilepsy 
where  there  are  no  other  forms  of  seizure.  There  is  a  tur- 
moil of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  of  the  association  of  these^ 
that  leads  to  involuntary  thoughts  and  actions.  In  the 
true  psychic  form  there  may  be  nothing  to  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  epilepsy.  In  the  procursive  form  there  is  some- 
times only  the  temporary,  short,  and  aimless  run,  with  con- 
fused look  and  momentary  stupor,  to  declare  the  existence 
of  the  disease. 

From  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  these  cases  are  of 
very  great  interest.  A  full  knowledge  of  epilepsia  lar- 
vata  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  solution  of  some 
obscure  cases  in  criminal  practice.  When  we  cast  our 
eyes  around  us,  and  note  how  many  persons  that  are  now 
genuine  epileptics  have  suffered  from  symptoms  of  an  ir- 
regular and  ill-defined  character  before  their  disease  de- 
clared itself,   we  can  readily  understand  how  others  may 


have  only  had  these  pmiionilory  and  conceahMl  con<iitions 
at  the  lime  wln-n  these  criminal  a<ts  were  per|»etnited. 
Vet  the  very  existence  of  such  includes  the  possihility  of 
hallurinatioiiH,  deluHioiiH,  and  insane  iinpiilHeH.  I  knew  one 
j)atient  who  for  several  yearH  wa«  tormented  with  a  con- 
stantly recurring  impulse  to  kill  somebody.  Suspecting 
that  this  was  a  variety  of  epileptic  aura,  I  treated  him  with 
bromides,  which  had  the  eflect  of  reducing  the  frequency 
;i?i(l  intensity  of  these  impulseH.  He  went  abroad  for 
nearly  a  yvi\\\  a  great  ]tart  of  the  time  being  spent  on  the 
open  ocean,  lie  has  ever  since  (rarefully  avoided  over- 
work and  stufh,  and  has  (uijoyed  two  years'  immunity 
from  these  seizures.  Anothcir  patient  was  tormented  with 
the  hallucination  of  seeing  a  very  small  man,  about  a  foot 
in  height,  rising  up  out  of  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  This 
miniature  man  was  always  dressed  in  a  red  coat  and  had  a 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  With  a  hop- 
ping gait,  the  figure  approacOied  the  patient,  and  always 
employed  some  low-toned  and  threatening  language.  This 
was  also  regarded  as  an  epileptic  aura,  and  was  much  re- 
lieved by  a  <!ourse  of  the  bromides.  In  a  third  patient,  a 
physician  of  fifty  years,  who  was  doing  a  very  large  jirac- 
tice  and  losing  a  good  deal  of  sleep,  there  developed  a  con- 
fused condition  of  thought.  He  frequently  complained  of 
a  momentary  vertigo  and  loss  of  consciousness  ;  or  at  other 
times  of  a  desire  to  rush  ahead,  as  if  impelled  to  do  some- 
thing in  a  great  hurry.  Rest,  tonics,  and  bromides  restored 
the  health  to  its  proper  balance.  Here  was  also  a  case  of 
incipient  cpilei)sy.  I  could  cite  other  (;xamples  of  epileptic 
aura  of  peculiar  character,  but  the  above-mentioned  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  very  guarded  we  must  be  in  dealing 
with  this  disease. 

Historically  considered,  procursive  epilepsy  is  an  old 
disease.  There  have  been  cases  of  it  noted  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  Erastus,  1591  ;  Boatius,  1650;  Tulpius,  1675; 
Elmiillerand  Paullini,  1690-1700;  Brescon,  l740-'50— are 
among  the  older  writers  that  have  mentioned  cases  that 
correspond  with  what  we  know  to  be  this  form  of  epilepsy. 
During  the  present  century  the  cases  become  more  numer- 
ous and  definite.  Trousseau,  in  his  work,  gives  an  un- 
doubted example  of  epilepsy  with  distinct  procursion.  In 
looking  over  all  recorded  cases,  a  considerable  deduction 
must  be  made  from  the  number,  as  many  of  these  cases  are 
no  doubt  instances  of  chorea  and  paralysis  agitans.  The 
recorded  cases  of  this  variety  of  epilepsy  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  three  groups:  1.  Those  cases  where  the 
procursion  constitutes  the  entire  attack.  These  epileptics 
perform  a  short  run,  or  describe  a  circle,  without  any  other 
features  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  They  rush  across  the 
room  or  around  a  table  or  a  chair,  and  again  seat  themselves 
without  being  conscious  of  the  acts  they  have  just  per- 
formed. 2.  The  second  group  contains  those  cases  where 
the  procursion  immediately  precedes  an  ordinary  attack  of 
epilepsy.  In  this  group  the  procursion  constitutes  a  sort 
of  aura  to  the  paroxysm  that  follows  it,  or  may  alternate 
with  it.  3.  There  is  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
cursion follows  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  This  type  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

I  shall  now  record  a  few  cases  of  this  form  of  epilepsy. 
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The  first  one  is  tliat  of  a  child  who  fell  out  of  his  high  chair 
when  two  years  of  age.  There  were  vomiting  and  vertigo  fol- 
lowing the  fall.  In  a  month  after  the  accident  the  mother 
noticed  that  the  child  would  suddenly  stare,  become  flushed  in 
the  face,  rush  forward  a  short  distance,  then  stand  with  a  fixed 
look.  When  this  had  passed  by,  the  child  would  move  about  in 
its  usual  manner.  Sometimes  two  weeks  would  intervene  be- 
tween attacks  of  the  above  character,  and  then  on  some  days 
he  would  have  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more.  Tbe  child  was 
very  irritable  and  intractable.  The  general  health  and  growth 
were  good.  These  attacks,  gradually  becoming  more  frequent 
and  severe,  continued  for  over  a  year,  when  it  developed  at 
once  with  marked  intensity  into  the  usual  epileptic  paroxysm. 
These  latter  still  continue.  This  bears  out  Weinstock's  view 
that  these  procursive  forms  usually  end  in  the  ordinary  epileptic 
seizures.  There  was  no  concurrent  cardiac  weakness,  however, 
which  the  above-mentioned  author  seems  to  regard  as  a  very 
frequent  condition. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  young  woman  of  twenty-four. 
The  attacks  took  place,  almost  without  exception,  when  she  was 
at  table.  The  face  would  suddenly  become  blanched,  then 
flush  ;  the  eyes  would  stare  and  look  vacantly  into  space.  She 
would  rush  away  from  the  table  for  some  distance,  stand  still, 
sit  down,  or  lie  down  on  a  lounge,  or  quietly  return  to  the 
table.  These  attacks  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  for  over 
two  years.  No  cause  could  be  ascertained.  The  family  history 
was  good.  She  had  been  studying  music,  painting,  and  lan- 
guages with  much  dihgence ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  could  be 
regarded  as  aetiological.  She  was  wholly  unconscious  of  per- 
forming these  excursions.  Her  memory  was  generally  impaired. 
She  cared  less  for  society  and  interested  herself  less  in  her 
former  occupations.  She  had  lost  much  of  her  color  and  fresh- 
ness. At  no  time  was  she  ever  known  to  have  a  regular  epi- 
leptic paroxysm.  Very  little  improvement  was  obtained  from 
treatment. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  never  had  any  attacks  prior  to  the  year  1885.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  he  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Northwest  Rebellion. 
He  says  that  he  had  an  attack  of  meningitis  while  in  service. 
He  had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  exposure,  and  excite- 
ment. In  September  of  1885  he  had  his  first  attack.  These 
attacks  were  very  well  marked  exaiTiples  of  running  epilepsy. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  was  the  length  of  the  individual 
attacks.  He  would  pass  into  the  status  epilepticus.  In  this 
condition  he  would  run  straight  ahead  for  some  distance,  stand 
still,  then  rush  on  again,  and  again  stand.  This  act  would  be 
repeated  many  times.  One  night  I  was  with  him  for  two  hours. 
During  this  time  he  made  short,  rapid  runs  and  short  stands.  He 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  what  he  had  done.  He  would  rush 
against  a  wall  or  door.  There  were  no  other  motor  disturb- 
ances than  those  of  progression  and  standing.  Finally  he  threw 
himself  down  and  went  to  sleep.  On  another  occasion  when  I 
Wiis  with  him  during  an  attack  we  decided  to  hold  him  and  put 
him  in  bed.  For  a  short  interval  he  would  be  still.  This  would 
be  followed  by  a  desire  to  run,  when  he  would  make  most  pow- 
erful efforts  to  spring  up  and  dash  off.  After  a  time  the  attack 
passed,  and  the  patient  again  fell  asleep.  On  the  next  day  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  attacks 
latterly  became  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy.  He  has  become  im- 
paired mentally  and  physically,  and  is  quite  irresolute.  During 
the  attacks  the  eyes  would  stare  wildly.  He  would  perspire 
;  freely,  but  there  was  no  flow  of  saliva  or  involuntary  evacua- 
I  tion  of  urine  or  f^ces.  The  face  was  congested.  There  were 
no  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  held, 
other  than  the  violent  efforts  made  by  him  to  dash  away.  He 
never  bit  his  tongue  until  the  fits  assumed  the  ordinary  form. 


The  fourth  case  is  one  of  much  interest.  The  history  of  this 
patient,  as  told  by  his  elder  brother,  a  clergyman,  is  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  years  the  patient  began  to  exhibit 
spells  of  absent-mindedness.  This  continued  and  increased  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  was  noticed  to  make  short,  ([uick 
runs,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  when  questioned.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  had  his  first  attack  of  regular  epilepsy.  When 
he  was  brought  to  me,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  attacks  were 
very  frequent,  sometimes  several  in  a  day,  and  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  days'  freedom.  In  one  attack  which  I  saw 
he  fell  on  his  face,  became  rigid,  remained  in  this  condition  for 
two  minutes,  then  threw  his  arms  forcibly  about,  and  jerked 
the  right  leg  up  and  down  a  few  times.  He  did  not  salivate  or 
pass  urine  or  fa3ces.  These  movements  over,  he  rose  witli  con- 
gested face,  wheeled  round  a  number  of  times  in  a  circle,  ran 
forward  and  backward  several  times  in  a  straight  line,  and  then 
gradually  regained  consciousness.  His  disposition  was  very  vio- 
lent at  times. 

In  this  case  we  have  an  example  of  the  two  forms — 
namely,  where  the  run  is  before  tlie  epileptic  attack,  and, 
later,  where  it  follows  the  attack.  This  case  also  began  as 
one  with  typical  procursion,  and  became  one  of  the  ordinary 
form,  followed  by  the  procursive  movements. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  usually  readily  enough 
made.  The  existence  of  the  fact  that  the  suspected  person 
performs  these  short  runs  without  an  object  in  view,  and 
that  the  act  of  doing  so  is  an  automatic,  unconscious  one, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a  diagnosis.  Changes 
in  disposition,  failure  of  intelligence,  the  existence  of  a 
neurotic  family  history,  are  all  useful  aids  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  occurrence  at 
some  time  of  fright,  or  the  reception  of  some  injury  to  the 
head,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  previous  diseases 
should  be  inquired  into,  as  there  may  be  ascertained  in 
some  cases,  as  in  two  of  mine,  the  existence  of  some  trou- 
ble aflEecting  the  head.  The  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  On  this  depend  two 
other  questions — the  prognosis  and  the  treatment.  In  all 
cases  of  epilepsy  the  prognosis  must  be  given  most  guard- 
edly. If  the  disease  has  become  fully  declared,  then  I 
most  decidedly  agree  with  Dr.  E.  C.  8eguin  that  we  must 
take  a  pessimistic  view.  And  so  with  treatment.  To  be- 
gin early  and  well  is  the  real  key  to  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy.  For  this  reason  I  would  urge  that  the 
closest  attention  be  given  to  all  cases  of  absent-mindedness 
and  momentary  losses  of  consciousness.  All  cases  present- 
ing a  disposition  to  do  acts  of  an  aimless  nature,  to  make 
runs,  to  turn  rapidly  round  a  few  times,  and  such  like, 
should  receive  attention,  and  the  person  be  placed  under 
w  atch  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  acts  are  remem- 
bered. The  loss  of  consciousness  distinguishes  procursive 
epilepsy  from  the  other  forms  of  nervous  diseases — such  as 
chorea,  paralysis  agitans,  etc. — in  which  there  is  a  saltato- 
rial  movement.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  call  it  a  erand 
chorea,  as  some  writers  have  done.  They  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

A  few  words  on  the  pathology  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  some  real  difference  be- 
tween epilepsy  with  procursion  and  the  ordinary  form.  In 
some  cases  of  epilepsy  there  is  always  a  visual  aura.  This 
means   that   the    discharge    causing   the    signal    symptom 
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miiHt  tHk««  |)1hcp  in  \\w  Hreiw  of  th««  h|i^c1hI  ni'Iiso  of  H\\r\\i. 
Sii,  wlu'ii  till'  siifiml  svin|itom  is  a  iii.i\  ciiiciit  i>f  tlic  tliiiiiil), 
till'  motor  I't'iiliT  for  tin-  tliiimli  iinist  liavt-  (lis<linr;;('<l.  In 
this  I  follow  till'  views  of  I  liit;liliiii;s  .liitkson,  wliidi  an- 
sfltlfil  l)c\oiiil  «lis|mt(',  and  \\lii<'|i  arc  ik'W  received  hy 
the  ulilest  (d»si'rvers.  \\  hen  tlieri-  is  a  run  forward,  as  the 
result  of  the  iliseharjje,  the  dischnr^fiiii;  center  nmst  he  ni  a 
ditVi'i-eiit  nature  fmiii  that  where  there  are  tonie  and  cloiiie 
s]iasnis.  Now,  when  the  eerehelluni  is  stimulated,  we  have 
movements  of  a  very  interesting;  elianieter.  If  the  [msto- 
rior  end  of  the  superior  vermiform  process  is  deslroyeci, 
the  animal  falls  hackward.  If  this  same  portion  is  stimu- 
lated, the  aiiiiiial  runs  forward,  the  eyes  heiujf  lixcd  in  a 
starini;  position,  and  the  head  held  rii^idly.  I''urther.  we 
know  tliat  the  eerehelluni,  both  the  lateral  halves  and  the 
v»'rmifonii  hodv.  is  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum throu<fh  the  teixmentum  and  the  red  nucleus.  The 
eerobellum  is  apjirisod  of  the  varyini;  postures  of  the  body, 
and  issues  impulses  for  the  regulation  of  its  poi.se.  The 
motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum,  on  the  other  hand,  issue  the  im- 
pulses for  the  execution  of  the  needed  movements.  Should 
these  cerebral  impulses  be  excessive,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
consciousness,  for  llughlings  Jackson  has  shown  that  an 
excessive  discharge  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  causes 
loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  connection  between  tlie  cere- 
bellum and  cerebrum,  above  stated,  we  have  the  machinery 
bv  which  an  excessive  discharge  in  the  latter  is  caused  indi- 
rectly by  a  primary  excessive  discharge  in  the  former.  By 
a  discharge  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  superior  vermi- 
form process  an  impulse  is  distributed  to  cerebral  cortical 
areas  that  causes  a  run  forward,  this  being  the  act  that  is 
deemed  necessary  to  balance  the  body,  judging  by  the  im- 
pulse coming  from  the  discharging  vermiform  process  to 
the  motor  cerebral  areas.  Normal  cerebellar  discharges 
produce  normal  discharges  in  the  cerebrum ;  but  an  ex- 
cessive and  pathological  discharge  in  the  cerebellum  would 
cause  an  excessive  discharge  in  the  cerebrum.  This,  it  has 
just  been  stated,  causes  a  loss  of  consciousness.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  discharge  should  take  place  in  either 
of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  the  poise  of  the  body  would 
be  deranged  so  that  the  impulses  going  to  the  motor  areas 
of  the  cerebrum  would  cause  rotatory  movements,  as  is  seen 
in  some  procursive  epileptics.  From  my  own  experiments 
on  animals,  1  do  not  think  that  the  cerebellum  originates 
movements ;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  supplies  some  form  of 
energy  to  the  lower  spinal  centers  on  which  muscular  tone 
largely  depends.  If,  therefore,  a  discharge  should  take 
place  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  the  same  effects 
follow  as  if  this  discharge  had  been  brought  about  by  affer- 
ent impulses  ;  and  the  same  movements  will  follow  as  if  the 
body  had  been  falling  actually  to  right  or  left,  backward  or 
forward.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  pathological  discharge  in 
the  cerebellum  gives  rise  to  corresponding  movements  that 
require  the  activity  of  cerebral  cortical  centers  for  their 
performance.  The  electrical  experiments  of  Purkinje  and 
Hitzig  have  proved  that  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum 
causes  vertigo  and  disturbance  of  the  relation  of  self  to  sur- 
roundings. In  a  case  of  my  own,  where  there  was  very  ob- 
stinate occipital  pain,   I   used  a  galvanic  current  on  one 


occKHion  of  thirty-Nix  <'ells  McIntoHli,  from  one  maRtoid 
foHsji  til  I  lie  other.  There  wiire  HensutionM  of  vertigo,  Hpasm 
of  the  ocular  mit.scles,  eonvidsivt;  tnoveuu'iitH  of  the  arms, 
and  loss  of  conNciouNiiess.  In  tluH  nmu  my  own  opinion  is 
that  till-  sliiiiulatioii  of  the  <;«'rebellum  acted  on  certain 
cerebral  areas  associated  with  it,  and  originated  the  chain 
of  Hvmptoms  just  stated.  In  the  sensf;,  then,  that  the  cen- 
brum  mav  be  ai-lid  ii|ioii  by  the  I'erebejliim,  1  believe  we 
may  have  epilepsy  of  true  cerebellar  origin,  the  discharge 
first  occurring  in  this  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
NothiiaLrci,  llit/.ig.  and  many  others  deny  that  there  is  an 
epile|)sv  of  cerebellar  origin.  Taking  the  view  above 
stated,  i  maintain  that  there  may  be  such  a  condition.  That 
gray  matter  in  any  j)art  of  the  nervous  system  may  dis- 
charge there  is  no  good  ground  to  doubt;  and  when  a  cer- 
tain j)ortioii  of  gray  matter  thus  discharges,  the  function 
governed  by  it  will  be  set  in  operation.  The  gray  matter 
for  the  movements  of  the  hand  discharges  and  there  will  be 
movements  of  the  hand ;  or,  of  the  sense  of  sight,  there 
will  be  aura'  <^f  light ;  or,  of  hearing,  and  there  will  be  those 
of  audition.  In  like  manner,  if  the  centers  for  the  position 
and  poise  of  the  body  discharge,  there  must  be  associated 
movements  to  harmonize  ;  and  the  person  may  be  afflicted 
with  retropulsion,  propulsion,  or  lateropulsion.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  this  discharge  will  be  the 
loss  of  consciousness  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  in- 
voluntary movements. 
204  CoLLEC.K  Stkef:t. 


TIIIETY-FIVE  HUNDRED  COMPARATrV'E  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

THE  PULSE,  RESPIRATION,  AND  TEMPERATURES 

OF  CHILDREN. 

By  R.   W.  SHUFELDT,  M.  D. 

Prefatory  Remarks. 

For  six  or  seven  months  prior  to  my  graduation  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Columbian  University,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  March,  1876,  I  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
wards  in  the  Children's  Hospital  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  of  that  city.  The  average  number  of  inmates  of 
the  ward  during  the  time  was  fifteen,  and  they  were  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  between  three  and  thirteen 
years.  Hygienic  conditions  of  the  ward  were  invariably 
good,  the  management  excellent,  and  the  nursing  always  of 
the  best.  My  morning  and  evening  visits  were  of  sufficient 
duration  to  admit  of  my  taking  and  recording  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the  temperatures 
of  six  of  those  children — three  of  whom  were  boys  and 
three  girls. 

These  observations  were  made  comparative  with  the 
temperature  of  the  ward  noted  at  the  corresponding  times, 
and  with  such  other  atmospheric  changes  in  their  environ- 
ment as  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  states  or  other 
physical  conditions  of  my  juvenile  charges.  During  the 
last  two  days  of  May  and  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  1875,  whether  those  children  were  sick  or  well,  I 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  or  prevent  my  accurately  re- 
cording  all   the   observations   I   have  named.     They  were 
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must  tako  place  in  the  areas  of  tli«'  HjK'ciHl  nchhc  of  sijirht. 
So,  when  tin-  si^iml  HViiiptiMu  is  ii  mnviinnit  I'f  the  tliiiiiili, 
till'  motor  ri'iitrr  for  tlic  tliuml)  must  liavc  (liscliar;,ff(l.  In 
tills  I  follow  tlit«  views  of  I  lliiflililii^s  .lii(l<si>li,  wliirli  jiic 
sctflotl  lioyoiiil  (lis|iutf.  mill  wliicli  mh'  ii>>w  ricrivcil  hy 
tlu'  alili'sl  ol)stMv»'rs.  \\  lini  tlu-rc  is  a  run  foiwanl,  as  tlic 
result  (»f  tilt'  iliscliarij^c,  tlie  <lis('liarj;iui;  ceiitcr  must  lie  of  a 
(litlVri'iit  iiatun'  from  that  where  there  are  tonic  and  clonic 
spasms.  Now,  when  the  ccrehcllum  is  stimulated,  we  have 
movements  of  a  very  interestiiii;  character.  If  the  [loste- 
rior  end  of  the  superior  vermiform  process  is  destroyed, 
tlu'  animal  falls  hackward.  If  this  same  portion  is  .stimu- 
lated, the  animal  runs  forward,  the  t'ves  heiiifr  Hxcd  in  a 
starini;  position,  and  the  head  held  riijidly.  l-'urther,  we 
know  that  the  cerebellum,  both  the  lateral  halves  and  the 
vermiform  body,  is  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum throuufh  the  tcsrmentum  and  the  red  nucleus.  The 
cerebellum  is  aj)prised  of  the  varyinif  postures  of  the  body, 
and  issues  impulses  for  the  regulation  of  its  poise.  The 
motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum,  on  the  other  hand,  issue  the  im- 
pulses for  the  execution  of  the  needed  movements.  Should 
these  cerebral  impulses  be  excessive,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
consciousness,  for  Ilufj^hlings  Jackson  lias  shown  that  an 
excessive  discharge  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  causes 
loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  connection  between  the  cere- 
bellum and  cerebrum,  above  stated,  we  have  the  machinery 
by  which  an  excessive  discharge  in  the  latter  is  caused  indi- 
rectly by  a  primary  excessive  discharge  in  the  former.  By 
a  discharge  of  tlie  posterior  end  of  the  superior  vermi- 
form process  an  impulse  is  distributed  to  cerebral  cortical 
areas  that  causes  a  run  forward,  this  being  the  act  that  is 
deemed  necessary  to  balance  the  body,  judging  by  the  im- 
pulse coming  from  the  discharging  vermiform  process  to 
the  motor  cerebral  areas.  Normal  cerebellar  discharges 
produce  normal  discharges  in  the  cerebrum ;  but  an  ex- 
cessive and  pathological  discharge  in  the  cerebellum  would 
cause  an  excessive  discharge  in  the  cerebrum.  This,  it  has 
just  been  stated,  causes  a  loss  of  consciousness.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  discharge  should  take  place  in  either 
of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  the  poise  of  the  body  would 
be  deranged  so  that  the  impulses  going  to  the  motor  areas 
of  the  cerebrum  would  cause  rotatory  movements,  as  is  seen 
in  some  procursive  epileptics.  From  my  own  experiments 
on  animals,  I  do  not  think  that  the  cerebellum  originates 
movements ;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  supplies  some  form  of 
energy  to  the  lower  spinal  centers  on  which  muscular  tone 
largely  depends.  If,  therefore,  a  discharge  should  take 
place  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  the  same  effects 
follow  as  if  this  discharge  had  been  brought  about  by  affer- 
ent impulses  ;  and  the  same  movements  will  follow  as  if  the 
body  had  been  falling  actually  to  right  or  left,  backward  or 
forward.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  pathological  discharge  in 
the  cerebellum  gives  rise  to  corresponding  movements  that 
require  the  activity  of  cerebral  cortical  centers  for  their 
performance.  The  electrical  experiments  of  Purkinje  and 
Hitzig  have  proved  that  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum 
causes  vertigo  and  disturbance  of  the  relation  of  self  to  sur- 
roundings. In  a  case  of  my  own,  where  there  was  very  ob- 
stinate occipital  pain,   I   used  a  galvanic  current  on   one 


oceaNion  of  thirty-six  cells  Melntosli,  from  one  mastoid 
fossa  to  ijic  i.tbcr.  There  were  sensations  of  vertigo,  spasm 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  convulsiv(!  movements  of  the  arms, 
and  Ions  of  coiisiiousness.  In  this  case  my  own  opinion  is 
that  tilt'  sliiiiidalion  of  llie  ccreiielluiii  a<-t(-(|  on  certain 
cerebral  areas  assoriatcd  with  it,  and  oritrinated  the  chain 
of  syiiiptoiiis  just  stated.  in  the  sense,  then,  that  tin;  cen-- 
brum  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  cerebellum,  I  believe  we 
may  have  epilepsy  of  true  cerebellar  origin,  the  discharge 
first  occurring  in  this  portion  of  the  (central  nervous  system. 
Nothnagel,  iiilzig.  and  many  others  deny  that  there  is  an 
e|»ilepsv  of  cirebellar  origin.  Taking  the  view  above 
stated,  I  iiiaiiitain  that  there  may  be  such  a  condition.  That 
gray  matter  in  any  jiart  of  the  nervous  system  may  dis- 
charge there  is  no  good  ground  to  doubt;  and  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  gray  matter  thus  discharges,  the  function 
governed  by  it  will  be  set  in  operation.  The  gray  matter 
for  the  movements  of  the  hand  discharges  and  there  will  be 
movements  of  the  hand ;  or,  of  the  sense  of  sight,  there 
will  be  aune  of  light ;  or,  of  hearing,  and  there  will  be  those 
of  auditi(»n.  In  like  manner,  if  the  centers  for  the  position 
and  poise  of  the  body  discharge,  there  must  be  associated 
movements  to  harmonize ;  and  the  person  may  be  afflicted 
with  retropulsion,  propulsion,  or  lateropulsion.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  this  discharge  will  be  the 
loss  of  consciousness  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  in- 
voluntary movements. 
2G4  College  Street. 


THIRTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  COMPARATrV'E  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

THE  PULSE,  RESPIRATION,  AND  TEMPERATURES 

OF  CHILDREN. 

By  R.   W.  SIIUFELDT,  M.  D. 

Prefatory  Remarks. 

For  six  or  seven  months  prior  to  my  graduation  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Columbian  University,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  March,  1876,  I  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
wards  in  the  Children's  Hospital  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  of  that  city.  The  average  number  of  inmates  of 
the  ward  during  the  time  was  fifteen,  and  they  were  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  between  three  and  thirteen 
years.  Hygienic  conditions  of  the  ward  were  invariably 
good,  the  management  excellent,  and  the  nursing  always  of 
the  best.  My  morning  and  evening  visits  were  of  sufficient 
duration  to  admit  of  my  taking  and  recording  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the  temperatures 
of  six  of  those  children — three  of  whom  were  boys  and 
three  girls. 

These  observations  were  made  comparative  with  the 
temperature  of  the  ward  noted  at  the  corresponding  times, 
and  with  such  other  atmospheric  changes  in  their  environ- 
ment as  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  states  or  other 
physical  conditions  of  my  juvenile  charges.  During  the 
last  two  days  of  May  and  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  1875,  whether  those  children  were  sick  or  well,  I 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  or  prevent  my  accurately  re- 
cording all   the   observations  I   have  named.     Thev  were 
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missed  upon  but  three  or  four  occasions,  and  then  tlie  sub- 
ject had  g-enerally  been  removed  from  the  city  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  in  one  case  a  child  died  before  the  three 
months  had  fully  elapsed. 

Anything-  that  could  affect  those  six  children  in  any  way 
whatever  was  carefully  noted  by  me,  and  I  very  soon  be- 
came more  or  less  familiar  with  their  several  family  his- 
tories, their  temperaments,  and  even  their  idiosyncrasies 
when  the  same  existed.  All  observations  were  made  upon 
the  spot  at  the  time  of  taking  in  a  note-book  kept  for  the 
purpose.  The  thermometer  used  to  take  the  temperatures 
of  the  ward  was  a  perfectly  reliable  instrument,  and  was 
daily  compared  with  the  standard  instruments  in  use  at  the 
United  States  Signal  Office  and  Weather  Bureau,  and  from 
that  institution  I  received  every  twenty-four  hours  their 
printed  official  meteorological  bulletins.  In  fact,  I  con- 
stantly studied  the  entire  organism  and  the  various  changes 
it  underwent  in  each  one  of  the  children  under  my  observa- 
tion, and  rigorously  compared  the  data  thus  obtained  with 
the  entire  environment  in  which  it  lived.  Little  or  nothing- 
escaped  my  notice  in  this  self-imposed  task,  and  it  was  my 
aim  to  make  it  as  complete,  accurate,  thorough,  and  useful 
as  possible.  All  results  were  compared  with  those  who  had 
published  similar  labors  prior  to  my  own  undertakings,  es- 
pecially with  the  long  series  of  temperatures  taken  by  Dr. 
Wunderlich. 

I  had  in  use  three  of  the  best  clinical  thermometers 
made,  and  the  same  instrument  was  always  used  with  the 
same  child,  and  none  of  them  were  broken  during  the  course 
of  my  observations.  No  one  ever  made  the  readings  ex- 
cept myself,  and  the  special  directions  for  the  use  of  each 
were  invariably  attended  to  at  the  time. 

The  thermometers  in  use  were  the  following : 
No.  1.  A  six-inch  instrument  (No.   19,613)   manufact- 
ured by  L.  Casella,  of  London. 

No.  2.  A  six-inch  instrument  (No.  6,502)  manufactured 
by  J.  H.  Gemrig.  Corrections  to  be  applied  to  its  scale 
readings,  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the  standard 
instruments  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  were : 

At    90° —  0°-l  ; 

At    95° +  0°-l  ; 

At  100° —  0°-0; 

At  105° —  0°-l  ; 

At  110° —  0°-l. 

No.  3.  A  six-inch  instrument  (No.  6,529)  also  manufact- 
ured by  J.  H.  Gemrig ;  corrections  similar,  except 

At  110° —  0°-2. 

"  When  the  sign  of  the  correction  is  -(-,  the  quantity  is 
to  be  added  to  the  observed  scale  reading ;  and  when  — ,  to 
be  subtracted  from  it."  These  instructions  were  always  car- 
ried out. 

In  September,  after  this  long  series  of  observations  had 
been  completed,  it  became  evident  to  me  that  a  systemized 
account  of  them,  illustrated  by  the  proper  charts,  would 
probably  be  of  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject.  This 
was  done,  and  the  record  was  compiled  by  me  in  the  funn 
of  a  memoir,  and  the  charts,  accurately  drawn  upon  double 
elephant-size  sheets  and  handsomely  bound,  made  an  atlas 
of  large  size.     The  work  was  presented  as  my  thesis  at 


graduation  under  the  title  of  A  Series  of  Thermometrical 
Observations  upon  Children,  and  it  was  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  awarded  the  first  prize.  Subsequently  it  was 
offered  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  of  Philadel})hia,  indorsed  by  a  letter  from  Surgeon- 
General  Charles  H.  Crane,  of  the  army,  and  accepted  for 
publication.  At  that  time  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  in  Washington.  AX  a  later  date  circum- 
stances arose  which  induced  me  to  withdraw  it  again,  and 
the  atlas  came  into  use  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  charts  arranged  some- 
what upon  the  same  plan  for  clinical  use  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army.  As  I  was  engrossed  at  the  time  with 
my  literary  labors  and  the  pressing  duties  in  the  Museum 
and  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  subject  temporarily  slipped 
my  mind.  Soon  after  I  was  ordered  to  frontier  duty,  and 
the  entire  work  was  left  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office  for 
safe-keeping.  During  my  absence  many  changes  took 
place  in  that  office  incident  to  its  moving  out  of  its  old 
quarters  and  into  the  War  Department  wing  of  the  new 
State  Department.  Two  years  after  my  return,  at  my  re- 
quest, a  thorough  search  was  made  for  the  memoir  and  its 
atlas,  but  no  clew  could  be  obtained  to  it,  and  it  became 
evident  that  it  had  been  mislaid  during  the  confusion  at- 
tending the  changes  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
Fortunately,  I  had  had  made  on  a  previous  occasion 
large  photographs  of  all  the  charts,*  and  had  not  lost  the 
original  note-book  containing  the  observations.  From  these 
data  the  present  article  has  been  compiled. 

THE    RECORD. 

As  already  stated,  my  observations  were  made  upon  six 
children,  and  of  them  I  shall  first  present  a  brief  history  : 

1.  H.  F. — A  boy  aboi't  five  years  and  a  half  old,  slight  in 
build,  of  medium  height,  with  light-brown  hair,  fair  complexion, 
and  large,  bright  blue  eyes.  A  good-tempered,  bright,  and 
clever  lad,  and  ordinarily  very  healthy.  Cheerful  and  of  good 
habits.  Parents  presented  nothing  peculiar  in  their  history. 
(Thermometer  No.  19,613  was  used  in  his  case.) 

2.  W.  O. — A  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  under  the 
average  size,  and  of  slight  and  delicate  build.  Fair  in  com- 
plexion, with  light-blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair.  An  orphan,  and 
exhibited  evidences  of  struma.  An  unusually  quiet  child,  of 
winning  nature  and  gentle  manner.  Rather  a  mercurial  tem- 
perament on  the  whole,  and  subject  to  tits  of  depression  or  sad- 
ness, though  at  other  times  indulged  in  quiet,  childlike  fun. 
Rarely  played  like  other  children.     (Thermometer,  No.  19,613.) 


*  The  negatives  of  these  photographs  were  also  stored  in  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  very  recently  I  repaired  there  to  secure  them  in 
order  to  have,  at  my  own  expense,  a  set  of  fresh  prints  made.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half's  search  in  the  dusty  old  photographic  garret  of  that 
institution,  aided  by  the  photographer,  I  failed  to  recover  even  those 
relics,  and  had  to  rely  upon  a  much-faded  set,  taken  many  years  ago, 
and  still  preserved  by  myself.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  publishers 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  their  promptness  and  great  gen- 
erosity in  meeting  the  expense  of  having  a  set  of  charts  made  from 
them.  I  am  also  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  DelancyW.  Gill,  the  artist 
in  charge  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, for  selecting  an  artist  for  me  from  his  department  to  execute  the 
work.  This  latter  was  done  by  Dr.  Cudlipp,  and  with  marked  care  and 
ability,  for  which  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered. 
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8.  N.  11. — A  jrirl  twelve  yoftrs  nnd  two  montliH  old.  A 
liistory  (»f  liiT  imroiits  cuiiKl  not  ln<  obtaiiu'tl,  iiiid  lior  own 
iiiodinil  liirttorv  pn-Hi'iitod  iiotliiiij;  pffuliar.  Slu-  wiim  m  vory 
«liirk  brniiotto,  with  diirk  liazid  eyes  and  vory  diiik,  alniont 
l)la(d;  liair.  l*os.si>Hst«d  ot' ii  ^'ood  full  ti^Miiv,  \voll-|iio|iortioni'd, 
mIu'  \va»  about  of  tlio  normal  boifilit  for  lu-r  aj^o  or  ratliiT  abovo 
it.  Cjuiot  and  rotirin^;  in  lior  diN|i(»sition,  slio  was  a  ^irl  of 
.stronjj  liko.-N  and  dislikes,  wbi«di  sIk<  ill  concoakMl  wlii-n  lu-r 
onu>tions  callod  tboni  forth.  Vory  t'ond  of  cxcrcist-;  hoiU'st 
and  >ti>od-naturod  toward  lior  playinatus.  Kxhibitod  ovidences 
uf  approaiddng  inatnrity,  though  tho  inenstrnnl  periods  had  not 
nuide  thoir  apju-aranco.  Mentally  she  ai>poarc'd  to  bo  nithor 
bolow  fiirls  of  avorajjc  intolIi>?onoo.  (Tho  (Jouirig  thornioiuotcr 
No.  (),60^  wivs  used  in  lior  caso.) 

4.  M.  W. — A  fiirl  with  not  i)artionlarly  jrood  family  history. 
Four  years  aud  six  months  old.  Small  for  her  age;  stout  and 
l)lump.  Fair  complexion,  though  with  dark  hazel  eyes  and 
light-brown  hair.  A  clever  and  bright  child  with  cheerful 
disposition,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  bo  i)recociou.s.  Appar- 
ently hoalthy  and  of  good  constitution.  (Thermometer  used, 
Genu-ig  No.  (i,529.) 

5.  A.  B. — A  very  dark-skinned,  black-eyed  boy,  with  jet- 
hlack  hair,  about  two  years  of  ago.  Fainily  history  not  good, 
and  the  child  evidently  strumous.  A  rounded,  well-formed 
baby,  with  largish  head  and  thick  upper  lip.  Upon  catching 
cold  its  lymphatic  glands  of  neck  and  groins  enlarge  easily. 
Sullen  disposition,  dull  and  plilegmntic  temperament.  Not 
fond  of  play,  lias  some  indvcations  of  a  child  born  of  syphi- 
litic parents,  which  in  its  case  is  not  improbable.  (Thermometer 
used,  Genirig  No.  6,502.) 

6.  M.  S. — A  small,  slender,  delicate  girl  of  two  years  of  age. 
Born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  both  parents  living.  History 
of  tuberculosis.  Child  very  fair,  with  light  golden  hair  and 
hazel  eyes.  A  bright  and  rather  interesting  baby,  in  whom  the 
cranial  lontanelles  had  not  yet  closed  in,  and  the  veins  are 
prominent  at  the  temples.  This  child  died  before  I  com- 
pleted my  observations  upon  her;  weighed  when  well,  twenty 
pounds,  but  became  extremely  emaciated  and  fell  to  ten 
pounds  at  the  time  of  her  death.  (Thermometer  used,  Gemrig 
No.  6,529.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  six  children  were  very 
Avell  selected  for  my  purpose,  as  regards  both  age  and  sex, 
as  well  as  temperaments  and  general  history. 

I  next  present  the  daily  current  record  in  each  one  of 
these  cases,  taking  thera  in  the  order  as  given  above,  and 
these  several  records,  to  be  appreciated  and  understood, 
must  be  constantly  compared  with  the  chart  that  illustrates 
any  one  of  them.  The  value  of  the  entire  records  will  then 
become  apparent,  and  many  instructive  points  present 
themselves  which  my  space  here  will  not  admit  of  my 
dwelling  upon.  I  invite  attention  only  to  the  salient  feat- 
ures beyond,  believing  that  the  practiced  physician  will  ex- 
perience no  trouble  in  recognizing  the  unwritten  teachings 
of  this  long  series  of  valuable  observations. 

The  case  of  11.  F.  was  commenced  on  Sunday,  May  30,  1875, 
at  which  time  he  exhibited  the  eruption  of  an  uncomplicated 
case  of  measles,  having  been  complaining  two  days  prior  to  that 
date.  He  was  ordered  to  bed,  the  room  darkened,  and  the 
usual  diet  and  nursing  ordered  for  him.  The  eruption  well 
marked  on  the  face,  upper  part  of  thorax,  but  not  seen  at  the 
elbows.  Assumed  the  crescentic  forms  on  the  cheeks.  Slight 
cough.  Conjunctivae  somewhat  congested.  At  5.30  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day  a  second  visit  was  made,  when  the  eruption  was  seen 
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to  bo  more  nuirkod.     I'idHo  full.     Thermometer  ton  minutoH 
axilla.      I'lillowirig  prcHcri])tion  ordered; 

U    l.ii|.  ammon.  actotat 3  ij  i 

Syr.  Hcillu',  / 
Spl.  a«tlieris  nitnisi,  » 
Syr.  pruni  vir ?  '*^- 

M.     Sig. :  Ti'UMpoonfid  every  two  hours. 

Miiy  ,^liif,  a.J/O  A.  M. —  Krn|)tion  general.  Nasal  discharge 
absent.  Kyos  congested.  At  5.30  i*.  m.  eruption  more  marked 
Face  entirely  covered,  and  flushoH  a  deep  red  when  patient 
coughs.     Slight  discharge  from  left  eye. 

Jnue  Ut,  7.10  A.  M. — Discharge  from  both  eyes,  staining 
the  linen  during  the  night.  Kriiption  |)aler.  (Temperature  at 
noon,  100".)  At  5.40  v.  m.  eruption  hardly  changed.  Patient 
quiet  and  comfortal)lo.  F^es  give  no  trouble.  Bowels  acted 
twice  in  the  twelve  hours. 

2d,  (i  P.  M. — Erui)tiou  still  well  marked,  but  with  first  signs 
of  destjuamation  present.  Coughs.  Patient  otherwise  com- 
fortable. 

3d,  6.30  A.  At. — Eruption  much  ])aler.  Improvement  gen- 
eral. At  ti.SO  1'.  M.  cough  hard  and  dry.  Eruption  rapidly  fad- 
ing, and  destjuamation  thoroughly  established.  Spots  hardly 
visible  on  face  and  thorax ;  stronger  on  the  arms. 

j^th,  6.Jf5  A.  M. — Eruption  still  present  on  extremities,  al- 
most entirely  absent  on  face.  Still  c«)ugh8.  At  6.30  p.  m.  the 
eruption  entirely  off  of  face  and  chest.  Hard  cough.  All  the 
graver  symptoms  absent.    Inclined  to  i)lay,  and  desires  to  get  up. 

5th,  6.45  A.  M. — Eruption  still  slightly  marked  on  thighs 
and  arms,  but  at  6  p.  m.  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Cough  im|)roving.  Inclination  to  play  in  the  ward,  which  has 
been  allowed  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

6th,  7  A.  J/. — Still  faint  evidences  of  eruption  ;  cough  very 
slight,  and  no  signs  of  it  at  7.15  p.  m. 

7th,  7  A.  M. — Eruption  absent  entirely.  No  cough.  Ctiild 
still  kept  in  bed. 

6  P.  A/..  JSIote  for  all  Six  Cases. — General  falling  of  the 
temperatures  to-night.  Thermometers  applied  ten  minutes  in 
each  case.     There  has  been  a  hard,  cold  rain  all  day. 

On  June  8th,  6.15  p.  m.,  the  patient  had  been  eating  a  quan- 
tity of  bread  and  milk  just  before  his  observations  were  recorded. 
From  the  9th  to  the  12th,  inclusive,  the  morning  observations 
were  made  at  7  a.  m.,  and  the  evening  ones  from  6.15  to  6.45 
p.  m.  Just  before  taking  the  morning  observation  on  the  12th 
I  evacuated  the  pus  from  a  contused  gathering  on  the  left  heel. 
The  times  for  taking  the  observations  ranged  about  the  same 
through  June  24th,  but  the  evening  observations  were  not  taken 
on  that  day  until  8.30  p.  m.,  the  thermometer  having  been 
95^"  F.  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  child  at  a  picnic  from  3.30  to 
8.30  p.  M. 

General  Note  for  all  the  Cases. — Thermometer  91°  F.  at 
noon;  a  thunder-storm  came  up  while  I  was  engaged  in  taking 
the  observations,  and  the  mercury  fell  to  84°  before  they  were 
completed  at  6.30  p.  m. 

July  20th,  7  P.  M. — Child  asleep  when  observations  wepe 
taken ;  and  on  August  4th  the  boy  had  been  in  bed  all  day 
from  Misters  on  his  heels.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  from 
that  cause  almost  continually  from  the  just-named  date  to 
include  August  20th.  On  the  7th  of  the  month  unhealthy 
granulations  made  their  appearance  (right  heel),  and  adhesive 
strips  were  applied.  Next  day  strips  were  removed ;  condition 
improved ; '  washed  ulcer  with  a  solution  of  potass,  permang. 
(3j  to  I  iv  of  water),  and  prescribed  syr.  ferri  iodid.  (gtt.  x  in 
water  three  times  a  day).  Observations  of- August  10th  taken 
several  times  with  same  result.  No  apparent  cause  for  the  in- 
creased respirations.  Foot  nearly  healed  toward  the  latter  part 
of  August,  but  the  child  shows  the  effects  of  his  confinement  in 
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bed  so  long.  Nothin'.r  else  especially  characterized  his  case,  and 
when  the  month  closed  my  observations  upon  him  ceased. 

Case  II. — W.  O.  My  observations  upon  this  child  com- 
menced on  the  6th  of  June,  1875,  and  on  the  next  day  I  noticed 
the  child  was  complaining  and  restless,  but  was  all  right  on  the 
day  following.  (Jo  the  9th  the  child  complained  a  little  during 
the  day.  Sneezed  a  good  deal.  Slight  congestion  of  conjunc- 
tivae.    (The  measles  has  appeared  in  a  boy  in  the  next  ward.) 

June  10th,  7.15  A.  M. — Coughs  slightly,  and  slight  epistaxis. 
At  the  evening  observations  the  patient  was  removed  to  the 
"  measles  ward."  Eruption  beginning  to  appear  on  the  face. 
Cough.  Case  uncomplicated  and  typical.  Herpes  labialis  pres- 
ent. 

11th,  6.43  A.  M. — Eruption  slightly  marked  on  the  face  in 
small  crescentic  patches.  Coryza  and  expectoration  of  sputa. 
Extremities  cooler  than  trunk.  Photophobia;  cough.  Char- 
acteristic odor  present.  Digestive  apparatus  normal.  No  medi- 
cine ordered.  (Other  cases  of  rubeola  appearing  in  the  wards.) 
At  6.15  p.  M.,  eruption  spreading  to  the  neck;  none  on  thorax 
or  extremities.  This  disease  now  epidemic  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital;  six  other  cases  down  to-day. 

12th,  6.50  A.  M. — Eruption  well  marked  on  the  face ;  iso- 
lated papules  on  extremities;  none  on  the  chest.  Cough.  (A 
patient  in  the  next  bed  had  a  profuse  epistaxis  last  night  with 
no  sign  of  the  eruption  this  morning.)  At  6  p.  m.,  patient  com- 
fortable; no  additional  symptoms.  Eruption  appearing  in  iso- 
lated papules  on  thorax  and  abdomen;  strongly  marked  on 
lower  extremities.  Took  no  nourishment  to-day  beyond  a  very 
little  milk. 

13th,  7.30  A,  M. — Desquamation  commenced^on  face.  Child 
doing  well.  Cougb  diminished.  Remained  about  the  same 
during  the  day,  and  at  6.15  p.  m.  eruption  desquamative.  Bowels 
sluggish ;  eats  little  or  nothing.  1  note  an  unusual  coldness  of 
lower  extremities.     No  medicine  given  whatever. 

IJ^th,  6.45  A.  M. — General  improvement;  6  p.m.,  improved 
during  tbe  day  ;  eruption  paling  and  desquamative.    Dry  cough. 

15th,  7  A.  M. — Still  improving;  eruption  disappearing  nor- 
mally; at  7.40  p.  M.,  took  observations  while  child  was  asleep. 

16th,  8  A.  M. — Improvement  in  every  way  still  goes  on,  and 
at  the  morning  observations  of  the  17th  the  child  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  get  up,  which  is  allowed,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  rise 
in  the  patient's  temperature  next  day.  From  the  19th  to  the 
24th  of  June  the  child  is  apparently  well  (day  of  the  picnic; 
compare  the  other  cases).     No  medicine  given. 

29th,  7.15  A.  M. — Crying  during  observations. 

J^ily  1st,  7.30  A.  M. — The  boy  had  been  lying  for  some 
time  asleep  on  the  cold  brick  hearth  in  the  ward.  Pulse  full, 
very  strong  and  intermittent.  At  6  p.  m.  he  was  attacked  with 
diarrhoia. 

2d,  7.45  A.  M. — Just  taken  a  cold  bath ;  pulse  strong  and 
irregular.  Instrument  in  axilla  twelve  minutes.  At  6.15  p.  m., 
diarrhoea  suddenly  checked. 

8th. — Xo  reason  could  be  discovered  for  change  in  pulse. 
The  patient  was  asleep  on  July  20th  when  his  observations 
were  taken. 

The  special  interest  in  this  case  is  that  during  the 
child's  attack  of  measles  he  took  no  medicine  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  so  the  curve  on  the  chart  is  a  curve  for  that 
disease  unmodified  by  medical  treatment. 

Case  III. — N.  H.  Observations  upon  this  girl  were  com- 
menced on  June  2,  1875,  and,  upon  closely  questioning  her, 
could  assign  no  cause  for  the  change  in  her  pulse  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d,  though  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  it  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  sent  over  to  my  room, 
where  the  observations  were  taken.     This  was  also  the  case  on 


the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  girl  being  ab.sent  on  both  occa- 
sions from  the  hospital  at  the  times  of  my  regular  visit  there. 

July  7th,  7.43  A.  M. — Been  violently  exercising  in  a  swing, 
as  was  also  the  case  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  20th,  and  26th 
of  the  same  month,  and  the  1st  and  7th  of  August.  On  the 
evenings  of  the  9th  and  10th  she  had  just  taken  a  cold  bath,  and 
bad  been  vigorously  exercising  just  before  the  observations 
were  taken  on  the  evenings  of  the  14th  and  21st  of  August. 
This  case  well  exhibits  an  even  course  of  temperatures  in  a 
healthy  child,  which  were  rarely  affected  by  the  temperatures 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Her  respirations  were  also  un- 
usually regular,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  pulse  was  sub- 
ject to  wide  fluctuations  from  various  causes.  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  emotional  nature  she  possessed. 

Case  IV. — M.  W.  The  first  week  the  child  was  apparently 
in  a  healthy  and  normal  condition.  On  the  9th  of  June,  6.30 
p.  M.,  the  observations  were  taken  as  she  lay  in  bed,  next  to  the 
bed  occupied  by  W.  O.     (Compare  charts  and  data.) 

June  10th,  6  P.  M. — Child  not  complaining  and  presenting 
no  symptoms  beyond  the  rise  in  temperature.  Next  day  the 
child  has  a  slight  cough,  but  no  coryza.  This  is  followed  on 
the  next  day  (12th)  oy  a  slight  congestion  of  the  conjunctivae. 
Placed  in  bed.  No  additional  symptoms  on  the  13th  in  the 
morning,  though  in  the  evening  (6.30  p.  m.)  a  high  temperature 
is  seen.  Tongue  clean  and  moist.  No  eruption  beyond  a  slight 
bluish  in  the  folds  of  the  neck.  (Patient  of  a  stout  form.)  Eyes 
clear.  Taken  only  a  glass  of  milk  to-day  as  nutriment.  No 
movement  of  the  bowels.     Slight  cough  and  coryza. 

14th,  7  A.  M. — An  eruption  of  red  points  on  neck  and  shoul- 
ders appearing  gradually.  Tongue  slightly  coated,  with  red 
papillae  showing  above.  At  6.30  p.  m.  rubeola  makes  itself  evi- 
dent, with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  (as 
generally  described  in  the  books).  Upper  half  of  the  body  all 
broken  out,  but  the  eruption  seen  below  only  on  the  knees. 
Coughs.     Marked  photophobia.     Anorexia. 

15th,  7.30  A.  M. — Slight  desquamation  on  face.  Eruption 
appeared  on  lower  extremities,  running  together  on  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  and  knees;  otherwise  isolated  in  that  region. 
Cough  dry  and  incessant.  The  eruption  was  general  on  the  16th 
of  June,  but  desquamating  on  face  and  neck.  Symptoms  im- 
proving. 

17th,  7.15  A.  M. — Eruption  almost  gone  on  forehead.  Still 
improving.     Dry  cough  still  present  at  evening  observation. 

18th,  7.15  A.M. — Very  little  change  in  eruption;  persistent 
on  cheeks ;  at  7  p.  m.  still  well  marked  on  trunk  and  extremities. 
Coughs. 

19th,  6  P.  M. — Patient  up  and  about.  Remains  of  eruption 
still  present,  and  it  did  not  completely  disappear  until  about  the 
23d  of  June  (24th — the  day  of  the  summer  picnic).  From 
this  date  on  till  the  end  of  August  the  case  shows  the  course  of 
temperatures,  pulse,  respirations,  etc.,  following  an  attack  of 
rubeola. 

Case  V. — A.  B.  On  the  4th  of  June  this  child  had  a  crying 
spell,  which  lasted  for  full  fifteen  minutes,  just  prior  to  taking 
observations,  and  at  7.25  in  the  evening,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appeared  unusually  quiet,  was  very  slightly  flushed,  but  no  cause 
could  be  discovered  to  account  for  rise  of  temperature  and 
quickened  pulse. 

June  11th,  7.45  A.  M— Just  taken  a   bath  ;  extremely  cold. 

12th,  6.20  P.  M. — No  symptoms  beyond  rise  in  temperature; 
symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  however,  appeared  on  the  14th, 
though  no  eruption  had  yet  appeared. 

15tk,  7.15  A.  M. — Secretion  from  nose  drying  on  face.  Up- 
per lip  swollen.  Few  papules  on  face.  At  7.15  p.  m.  still  no 
eruption.  Child  asleep ;  restless.  Next  uaorning,  at  7.30,  a 
slight  eruption  appeared  on  the  face ;  evidently  rubeola  ;  cory- 
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zii ;  mill  at  (i.lii)  v.  m.  tlicro  wcro  n  few  |ia|)iiIos  on  nock  and 
Hlioiililors.  IMiotuplioltia;  foryza;  Hnct'ze«.  Skin  dry  and  Mt|iia- 
inuiiH  on  the  fnoo.     KestloHH. 

17th,  7.30  A.  M.  Eniption  ffoni-ral ;  iHolatcd  on  trunk  and 
oxtroniitios  and  no<'k  ;  Htron^ly  conHncnt  on  face.  l'ii|inK',s 
lirilliant  rod  ;  iiicivasod  during  tlio  day  ;  in  tlio  form  of  cnntlii- 
onl  (ivsi'iitio  patciu's  on  taco.     Othor  symptoms  mild. 

ISt/i,  (Lift  I'.  M. — Child  irritaldo  all  day.  Krui)tion  paling' 
on  faco.  Noxt  mornin},'  |)ationt  was  asloep  wlion  obsorvations 
woro  takon.     Krnption  still  disappoaring. 

ItXfi,  (>..>()  /'.  .1/. — Uosi)irations  very  irrojfniar.  Sonlcs  on 
tongiio.  Skin  of  faco  oraokinj;.  Lips  soro.  (!oryza  in  sliglit 
dogroo.     (Spofilic  taint.) 

^(K/i,  fi.l5  A.  M. — Krnption  still  {^onorally  marked.  (!oryza. 
Kospirations  vory  irro^'ular.  Dyspiui'a.  At  (».2ll  i*.  M.  marked 
general  imi)rovoment  since  morning  observation.  Eruption  i)al- 
ing.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  appnrent  cause  for  tbe  remarkable 
variations  in  the  respiratory  action  at  irregular  times  in  the  case 
of  tbis  cbild.  He  bad  a  babit  of  suddenly  taking  in  a  tpiick 
broatb,  bolding  it  for  a  greater  or  loss  i)eriod,  wben  bo  would 
givo  way  to  a  forcible  expiration.  I  bavo  uever  soon  anotber 
hithy  tbat  bebaved  in  sucb  a  peculiar  manner  in  this  i)articular. 
On  the  23d  there  seemed  to  bo  some  slight  dullness  on  percus- 
sion over  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  with  coarse  rales.  Per- 
sistent diarrhcea. 

2J!fth. — The  diari-ha-a  ceased  during  tbe  night  without  medi- 
cine. 

25th,  G.JfO. — Observations  taken  while  tbe  patient  was  sit- 
ting up. 

26th,  7.30  A.  M. — Diarrhcta  commenced  again;  movement 
every  hour.  Chalk  mixture  prescribed.  Cough.  The  follow- 
ing also  given : 

5   Potass,  chlor gr.  xxiv  ; 

Amnion,  sesquicarb gr.  xvj  ; 

Mucil.  acaciai |  jss. ; 

Syr.  senega? 3  ij  ; 

Syr.  ipecac, 
Sp.  seth 

M.     Sig. :  Teaspoonful  three,  tirhes  a  day. 

Diarrhoea  continued  off"  and  on  for  several  days,  but  on  tbe 
29th  of  June,  at  7  p.  m.,  the  patient  appeared  pretty  well. 

30th. — Stopped  taking  the  above-mentioned  prescription. 
Very  little  dullness  on  percussion  over  lung.  Some  diar- 
rhoea. 

July  2,  6.30  P.  J/. — Eats  very  little.  No  apparent  cause 
for  rise  in  temperature.  Lung  trouble  entirely  absent  on  the 
14th.  L-regular  respiratory  action  continues  as  usual.  On 
the  evenings  of  the  18th  and  20th  of  July  child  slept  during 
the  observations. 

August  9th,  7.15  A.  M. — Just  got  out  of  bath. 

31st,  6.15  P.  M. — Had  eaten  an  amount  of  fruit  prior  to  ob- 
servations. 

In  this  case  there  are  a  number  of  instances  (August 
4th,  6.45  p.  M.  ;  August  8th,  6  p.  m.  ;  and  xVugust  23d,  6.45 
p.  M.)  in  which  a  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  and  where 
no  cause  could  be  assigned.  The  instrument  on  such  occa- 
sions was  often  left  in  the  axilla  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
record  carefully  made. 

Case  VL — M.  S.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  observations 
on  tbe  3d  and  4th  of  June  the  child  was  asleep,  and  on  the 
lltli  I  noticed  she  bad  a  cough,  was  restless,  and  her  eyes 
were  slightly  congested.  Without  other  symptoms  there  was 
a  rise  of  temperature  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June 
(6.30  p.  M.). 
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June  13th,  t!.3<f  A.  .1/.  -Child  (piiet.  EycH  clear,  but  heavy 
and  dull.  Tongue  moist.  J..ipH  dark-colored,  dry,  and  cracked. 
Feet  cold.  A  peculiar  HuhIi  at  tho  ulbowH  and  knccH,  which 
momentarily  ilisiippcars  on  proHHuro.  No  other  a|)pcarance  nf 
an  exanthem.  On  the  llth,  7.20  a.  m.,  tliiH  disappears,  buc 
there  is  sneezing  and  a  coryza  tinged  with  blood.  Otherwist 
coinfortalde.  .\t  the  evening  visit  (0.3O  p.  m.)  the  eru|)tion  of 
measles  on  the  furebeail  and  face.  Coughs  and  sneezes.  Lip 
black. 

irtth,  7.l'i  A.  .1/. — Eruption  apixnriiig  irregularly.  LipH 
cracked  and  dry.  At  7.15  p.  m.  of  thiH  day  found  patient  low. 
From  11  A.  M.  been  taking  spr.  fermenti  dil.,  halt'a  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours.     .\lso  the  following: 

IJ    Annnim.  sesquicarl) gr.  xvj  ; 

Mucil.  acaciiL' |  j  ; 

Sp.  lether.  nitros 3  i j  ; 

Sp.  limonis 3  vj. 

M.     Sig.:   Haifa  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

16th,  7.15  A.  M. — No  change.  Medicine  continued.  Erup- 
tion general,  scanty,  and  pale.  Photophobia.  Some  improve- 
ment seen  at  0.30  i',  m.  Lips  sud<leidy  skinned  off.  Tempera- 
ture at  noon,  100°.     Medicine  continued. 

17th,  7.30  A.  M. — Lips  again  black  and  cracked,  Sordes  on 
tongue.  Eruption  pale.  Patient  very  weak.  Emaciated. 
Slee|)s  well,  liowels  regular.  Showed  some  improvement  at 
6.15  p.  M.  From  this  date  to  tbe  20th  of  June  there  was  gen- 
eral, though  irregular,  im[)rovement.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  lips  and  the  tongue  healed.  The  eruption  was  entirely  ab- 
sent on  the  21st.  During  this  time,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  this  little  patient  was  slowly  becoming  much  emaciated, 
and  the  summer  heat  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Commenced 
taking  syr.  phospbat.  comp.  By  July  5th  cholera  infantum  had 
thoroughly  developed,  and  a  very  intractable  type  of  it.  Thv 
following  medicines  were  ordered: 
!5  Tinct.  opii  comp., 
Tinct.  cardaraomi  co., 

Syr.  rhei  aromat 3  i.i ; 

Aq.  caleis I  j^s- 

M,     Sig. :  Teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

Also — 

5    Hyd.  cum  cret ?'*•  U  > 

Pulv.  cretae gr.  viij ; 

Pulv.  aromatic gr.  iij. 

Div.  in  chart  no.  viii. 

Sig. :  One  every  four  hours. 

Sinapisms  were  applied  to  lower  extremities  (July  0th,  7.15 
A.  M.).  Little  or  no  change.  Slept  well.  Vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea cheeked.  Emaciation  continues  to  progress.  Brandy  and 
ice  given      At  6.15  p.  m.  some  general  improvement. 

July  7th,  7.15  A.  M. — Patient  slept  poorly  during  the  night. 
Diarrhoea  commenced  again.  At  6.45  p.  m.  slight  improve- 
ment.    Vomiting  checked. 

8th,  7.30  A.  M. — Slept  well  during  the  night.  No  medicine 
taken.  General  ai)pearance  improved.  Anorexia.  On  July 
llth  the  patient  seemed  to  have  fairly  recovered.  Ordered 
Hubbell's  bitter  wine  of  iron.  The  disease  again  recurred  on 
the  12th  of  July.  Breath  very  offensive.  Cries  and  struggles 
when  observations  are  taken.  This  condition  continued  more 
or  less  through  the  morning  observation  of  July  21st,  inclusive 
Her  struggles  undoubtedly  modified  all  her  observations,  though* 
pulses  were  counted  over  and  over  again  until  no  difference  in 
the  beats  was  recorded;  the  same  care  was  taken  with  tem- 
peratures ami  respirations. 

22d,  6.15  P.  M. — The  patient  emaciated  to  the  last  degree. 
Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  can  be  made  out  as  she  lies  in  her 
crib.     Vomits  her  food. 
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2Sth,  7  p.  .1/.— Ordered— 

5   Tino.  fen-i  chlorid ptt.  xxx  ; 

Potas.  chloral  is 3  ss. ; 

Svr.  liinonis I  s^- ; 

Aq.  campli |  jss. 

M.  Sig. :  Teaspooiif 111  every  two  hours. 
Left  nostril  swollen,  the  swelling  extending  to  the  lelt  ciin- 
thiis  of  eye.  Slight  discharge.  Still  losing  flesh.  Face  pinched 
and  very  thin.  Disease  gradually  gains  ground  to  include  the 
30th  of  July,  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  slight  improvement, 
the  patient  was  removed  to  tlie  country. 

I  afterward  learned  that  the  child  succumbed  to  the  dis^aso 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1875.  She  never  returned  to  tlie  hos- 
pital, and  so  no  further  observations  were  obtained  in  her  case- 

Brief  Summary  of  Results. 
The  writer  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  ol)seT\  a- 
tions  set  forth  and  the  results  attained  in  the  present  paper 
will  prove  to  be  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  show — 

1.  Tlie  variations  in  the  temperature  of  a  child,  both 
during  an  attack  of  rubeola  and  for  a  long  time  afterward, 
as  compared  with  its  pulse  and  respirations. 

2,  The  effect  of  the  temperatures  of  the  ward  in  eases 
of  rubeola. 

3-  A  normal  curve  of  rubeola,  unaffected  by  treatmeiit, 
and  the  course  of  the  temperatures,  pulses,  respirations,  and 
so  forth  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

4.  A  long  curve  of  normal  temperatures,  compared  with 
the  pulse  and  respirations,  and  showing  tlie  effects  of  exer- 
cise and  atmospheric  temperatures  on  those  physical  con- 
ditions. 

5.  A  curve  showing  rubeola  followed  by  cholera  infan- 
tum, with  comparisons  of  pulse,  respirations,  and  atmos- 
pheric temperatures. 

6.  The  various  effects  produced  on  the  temperatures, 
pulse,  and  respirations  in  different  children  by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in 
health  and  disease. 


COMPLETE   INVERSION   OF   THE   UTERUS 

REDUCED  BY  SYSTEMATIC  TAMPONMENT  OF  THE  VAGINA. 

By   a.  Y.    REID,    M.  D. 

Mhs.  K.,  primipara,  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  aged  twenty- 
six,  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  at  full  term,  May  9,  1891,  at  1 
p.  M.,  after  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  normal  labor  of  about 
ten  hours'  duration.  Slight  traction  on  the  cord  and  moderate 
pressure  over  the  h^pogastriura  brought  the  placenta  away  in 
good  shape.  Considerable  loss  of  blood  followed.  This  was 
soon  stopped  by  kneading  the  womb,  and  a  firm  contraction  of 
that  organ  resulted. 

After  bandaging  the  patient,  something  I  never  fail  to  do,  re- 
gardless of  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
to  neglect  this  old  custom.  I  gave  her  a  drink  of  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, and  turned  my  attention  to  the  child.  "While  I  was  tlius 
engaged,  Mrs.  K.  complained  of  severe  after-pains  and  loss  of 
blood.  The  bleeding  was  not  profuse.  However,  I  deemed  it 
best  to  make  a  uterine  injection  of  hot  carbolized  water,  and  at 
once  check  the  flow  of  blood  and  disinfect.  As  a  ha;mostatic, 
hot  water,  as  recommended  by  Enunet,  has  always  proved  suc- 
cessful in  my  hands,  except  in  one  instance  of  post-parttun 
ha?morrhage,  where  it  and  all  otiier  means  failed. 

The  abdominal  walls  being  thick  and  fleshy  prevented  ;i  sat- 


isfactory manipulation  of  the  uterus  from  above  ;  so,  to  make  mat- 
ters sure,  1  passed  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and,  finding  the  os 
dilated,  advanced  it  into  the  uterine  cavity.  At  the  fundus,  a 
little  to  the  right,  I  discovered  a  rounded,  slightly  pedunculated 
tumor,  entirely  covered  witli  clotted  blood  through  which  my 
fingers  easily  pressed.  At  first  I  thought  this  a  fibroid,  but  after 
sweeping  my  hand  around  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  discover- 
ing them  of  inore  uniform  and  smoother  surface.  I  concluded 
that  it  could  only  be  a  partial  inversion  at  the  site  of  the  pla- 
cental attachment. 

During  contractions  of  the  uterus  this  tumor  remained  flac- 
cid, having  a  tendency  to  ascend,  and  it  was  during  a  period  of 
uterine  contraction  that  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it.  "With  the 
inversion  restored,  tlie  bleeding  stopped,  and  the  parts  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  the  patient  was  left  in  good  condition. 

May  10th. — Mrs.  K.  passed  a  fairly  good  night,  and  expressed 
herself  as  feeling  comfortable,  although  her  temperature  was 
103°,  with  a  pulse  of  140.  Suspecting  a  return  of  the  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  I  made  a  close  inspection  of  tiiat  organ,  but  found 
it  normal  in  every  respect.  The  lochia  were  natural,  and  no 
tympanites  or  tenderness  of  abdomen  existed.  1  drew  off  three 
pints  of  healthy  urine.  Unable  to  discover  any  adequate  cause 
for  such  a  temperature  and  pulse,  I  finally  ordered  ten  grains  of 
quinine,  to  be  followed  by  smaller  doses  if  necessary,  sustained 
by  nutritive  and  stimulating  drinks,  such  as  beef-blood,  gruel,, 
kumyss,  milk-punches,  etc. 

11th. — Mrs.  K.  passed  an  uncomfortable  night.  She  had  a 
number  of  severe  after-pains  during  the  night,  with  considera- 
ble loss  of  blood  and  serum.  She  was  now  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
with  a  temperature  of  102°  and  a  pulse  of  150,  very  anjemic,  and 
bathed  in  a  cold,  j)rofuse  perspiration.  Still  suspecting  inver- 
sion, 1  at  once  made  a  digital  examination,  and  found  the  inverted 
uterus  so  occluding  the  vagina  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  even 
introduce  one  finger.  I  telt  convinced  that  the  inversion  had 
taken  i)lace  during  the  night,  allowing  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time 
to  render  any  individual  effort  at  reposition  by  taxis  not  only 
useless,  but  actually  harmful. 

I  at  once  sent  for  Dr.  James  K.  Crook,  who  promptly  re- 
sponded, and,  after  hearing  my  exi)lanation  of  tiie  case,  made  an 
examination,  confirming  my  diagnosis. 

We  decided  to  reduce  by  taxis,  and,  contrary  to  the  rule, 
found  the  uterus  so  little  sensitive  to  the  touch  that  we  were 
able  to  keep  up  pressure  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  for  an  hour, 
without  much  ])ain  to  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  what  was 
done  aggravated  her  already  collapsed  condition,  without  any 
percei)tible  improvement  below,  making  it  hazardous  to  the  pa- 
tient to  continue  the  operation. 

Prior  to  the  attempt  at  reduction,  all  preparatory  steps  were 
taken,  such  as  catheterism,  emptying  the  bowels,  etc. 

Dr.  Crook  and  I  decided  to  postpone  further  efforts  at  reduc- 
tion till  the  patient  could  safely  bear  them.  She  was  seen  by  me 
four  times  during  the  day  and  night,  my  whole  attention  being 
devoted  to  restoring  her  strength  ;  tonics,  nourishing  and  stimu- 
lating drinks  were  being  crowded.  Vaginal  injections  of  car- 
bolized water  were  ordered  every  three  hours. 

12th. — The  breasts  now  began  to  disturb  the  patient.  Tem- 
perature, 102° ;  pulse,  130.  Even  so,  she  appeared  cheerful  and 
seemed  to  have  become  accustomed  to  her  condition. 

Dr.  Crook  by  appointment  soon  arrived,  and,  after  taking 
bearings,  decided  that  another  attempt  at  rei)osition  could  be 
borne  by  the  patient.  Placing  her  in  the  knee-chest  position, 
the  doctor  and  I  took  turns  in  compressing  the  uterus  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  it  up  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  The  patient 
bore  the  operation  badly,  and,  as  no  satisfactory  progress  was 
being  made,  we  desisted,  Dr.  Crook  suggesting  that  a  specialist 
be  called  in. 
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It  HCtMiu'd  to  mi'  tliiit  Moino  pntfrri'MM  whh  iiwidi',  Hinco  wt"  wcrr 
<.'iial)ltMl  to  ii.oro  otiHily  introduce  iIk>  liaiid  witliiii  tlu*  vn^itiii 
towanl  llii<  lust  of  tlu>  o|i(>riitioii,  tlioii^'li  IIiIm  tact  iiiav  liavc 
l>oeii  tliic  to  till'  vory  >rrciit  distention  of  tlic  va^'ina  itself.  At 
no  time  could  tlu>  ct'i'vical  rcirion  lie  n-aclied  over  llie  Inr^c 
tumor.  I  lie  patient  was  continued  on  su|t|)ortin>,'  treatment, 
and,  tliou;;li  very  weak,  retained  her  eonra(.'e  and  fortilude. 

The  child,  already  plaeeil  upon  artilieial  food,  wasoccasionidly 
]>i\t  to  llie  breast  to  relieve  the  mother  of  distress  from  that 
source.  This  was  done,  too,  to  accustom  the  child  to  the  hrcast 
in  (lefcreiice  to  tiic  mollior's  wtronjr  ami  natural  desire  to  nurse 
lier  child. 

l.Mh.  —  huriu'i  the  ni;;ht  I  was  sent  for  in  a  hurry,  hein^'  in- 
ftirincd  that  the  patient,  after  straining  at  stoid,  had  passed 
Homethinj;  down  from  the  va}rina.  On  my  arrival,  tlio  jiatieiit 
was  in  bed  with  llie  womb  roatinf?  on  cloths  entirely  without 
the  vafiina.  It  was  of  about  tlio  size  of  an  egfj-plant,  of  a  bluish- 
gray  c<dor,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  dry,  and  glisteninj^. 

Dipping  my  hand  in  a  stronji  bichloride  solution  and  coatini; 
it  well  with  vaseline.  1  readily  returned  the  uterus  into  the 
vafiina.  There  were  no  lochia  or  secretions  at  this  time.  The 
vagina  was  thoroughly  irrigated  and  the  patient  was  left  resting 
easy. 

This  aoeident  caused  more  anxiety  than  i^ain  to  the  ])fltient, 
juid  was  followed  by  no  untoward  symptom,  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  reduction  into  the  vagina.  The  ])atient  was  on  the 
gain  now  each  day,  and,  as  I  knew  tlie  reposition  of  the  uterus 
would  necessarily  be  both  severe  and  protracted,  I  thought  de- 
lay important  to  secure  sutKcient  strength  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  something  by  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  by 
the  natural  processes  of  involution.  Hence,  also,  delay  in  a 
second  consultation. 

From  now  on  till  the  21st,  when  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks  was 
called  in,  a  gradual  improvement  was  made,  the  patient  regain- 
ing some  strength,  and  the  uterus  being  slightly  reduced  in  size, 
yet  of  sutlicient  bulk  to  wholly  occupy  the  vaginal  sjiace.  Ivich 
day  she  was  seen  twice  and  the  i)arts  were  thoroughly  washed 
out. 

21st. — Dr.  Hanks  now  called,  who,  after  hearing  the  history 
of  the  case  and  making  an  examination,  diagnosticated  complete 
inversion  of  the  womb.  After  consultation  we  decided  to  make 
reduction  by  systematically  packing  the  vagina  each  day  with 
carefully  prej)ared  sheep's  wool,  well  carbolized  and  dipped  in 
vaseline.  Sheep's  wool  was  selected  on  account  of  its  elasticity. 
Four  or  five  pledgets  of  wool  were  used — all  that  could  be  intro- 
duced at  this  time  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  uterus, 
the  patient  keeping  the  knee-chest  posture  during  the  operation. 

22(1. — Mrs.  K.  passed  the  last  twenty-four  hours  comfort- 
ably. Temjierature,  101°;  pulse,  125.  Dr.  Hanks  removed  the 
tampon,  which  was  free  from  septic  odor,  and,  after  washing 
out  the  vagina,  introduced  almost  twice  the  number  of  pledgets 
previously  used. 

2iSd. — Mrs.  K.  comparatively  comfortable.  Temperature, 
101°;  pulse,  124.  I  removed  the  tampon,  which  had  no  septic 
odor,  and  had  Just  finished  washing  out  the  parts  when  Dr. 
Hanks  arrived.  At  once  we  set  to  jjackingthe  vagina  as  before, 
but,  finding  so  much  room  had  been  gained,  we  decided  to  u.se, 
in  connection  with  the  wool,  two  Barnes's  dilators,  which  we 
thoroughly  surrounded  with  wool. 

2Jfth. — Mrs.  K.  .suffered  so  much  pain  during  the  night  that 
1  was  sent  for.  Finding  it  was  due  to  great  pressure  in  the 
vagina,  I  allowed  the  dilators  to  collapse,  but  kept  them  in  posi- 
tion. The  |)!itient,  having  spent  a  bad  night  and  having  a  tem- 
perature 102'.j°.  pulse  13-5,  is  greatly  depressed  and  dreads  an  op- 
eration. A  thorough  examination  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Hanks 
after  the  removal  of  the  tampon,  but,  on  account  of  extreme 


tenderneHH  <jf  the  parts,  nothing  HatiHfactory  waH  ancertaineil 
Iteyonil  the  fact  of  a  gradual  <liminution  in  the  m/m  of  the  nturiis. 
The  part-  were  washeil  out  and  packed  hh  before,  but  without 
the  dilators.  Tiie  question  of  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  hold 
out  now  becaiiii'  a  serious  one,  and  various  operative  methods 
were  considered.  Finally  we  concluded  to  continue  the  present 
method  another  day. 

2rilh.  —  Mrs.  K.  appeared  hri^diter  aixi  more  cheerful,  having 
piLssed  a  good  inght.  Temperature,  101*5°;  pidne,  12/5.  The  i 
plug  was  removed  and  the  parts  were  warthed.  The  ])atient 
was  |)artially  etherized  while  Dr.  Hanks  made  a  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  cervix  coidil  not  be  reached,  but  we  felt  sure  that 
it  must  be  very  well  dilated  with  the  uterus  partially  rcKtored, 
though  Ko  much  did  remain  below.  So  sure  had  we  become  of 
final  success  by  the  present  tan)[)oning  .system  that  we  decided 
to  adhere  to  it  still  further,  but  in  the  event  of  failure  to  resort 
to  Dr.  Thcmius's  method  of  reposition  by  laparotomy.  Again 
wo  carefully  jiacked  the  vagina,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
.severest  ])acking  with  wool  was  not  at  any  time  so  painful  as 
the  presence  of  even  moderately  dilated  rubber  bags.  Still  both 
were  u.sed  at  this  time. 

Dr.  llank.s,  on  reaching  liomc,  discovered  a  suspicious  odor 
on  his  hands,  and  telegraphed  \ne  to  remove  the  tampon  late 
that  night,  and,  after  thorough    irrigation,  to   repack,  which       , 
was  done.  i 

2Gth. — Dr.  Hanks  removed  the  tampon,  and,  after  making 
an  examination,  recpiested  me  to  do  the  same.  My  finger  was 
swept  around  the  ring  of  the  cervix,  which  was  not  even  nicked 
and  was  contracting  well.  The  uterus  now  occupied  its  proper 
place  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Comments. — The  literature  on  this  subject  is  certainly 
very  interesting  and  much  more  extensive  than  one  would 
suppose,  considering  the  infrequency  of  the  accident,  hap- 
pening, as  it  does,  once  in  about  fifteen  thousand  confine- 
ments. The  {etiology  of  this  accident  is  as  various  and 
unsettled  as  its  interminable  methods  of  treatment  are  con-  I 
fusing.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  this  case  it  was  due  to 
paralysis  of  tliat  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  forming  the 
site  of  the  placental  attachment.  This  fact,  to  my  mind, 
was  clearly  demonstrated  when,  with  my  hand  in  the  uterine 
cavity  and  grasping  the  tumor,  that  portion  remained  per- 
fectly flaccid,  while  the  rest  of  the  uterus  contracted  firmly. 
No  doubt,  after  being  restored,  this  tumor  returned,  and  by 
the  periodic  contractions  of  the  uterus  was  finally  coaxed 
down  until  complete  inversion  was  accomplished. 

Partial  inversion  with  spontaneous  cure  is  not  very  rare, 
and  I  venture  to  say,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  that 
it  occurs  oftener  in  the  easier  and  uncomplicated  cases  than 
where  violence  is  used. 

Since  amputation,  the  only  method  practiced  about  fifty 
years  ago,  became  obsolete,  various  new  methods  have  been 
introduced,  all  possessing  the  one  general  aipa — viz.,  that  of 
returning  the  uterus  by  compression  and  pressure  upward, 
always  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  The  various  methods  only 
differ  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  The  too 
numerous  clai)nants  to  special  methods  very  much  remind 
me  of  infringers  upon  a  desirable  patent,  where  a  difference 
is  proposed  more  to  escape  the  infringement  laws  than  ti> 
benefit  the  machine;  Aveling's  method  more  than  any 
other  commends  itself  to  my  judgment,  but  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  even  his  method  would  only  be  an  adjunct  to 
somebody  else's  method.     For  instance,  Aveling's  sigmoid 
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repositor  was  very  nearly  approached  when  Dr.  Hanks, 
before  tamponment,  employed  a  stem  pessary  on  a  curved 
])lacental  forceps,  and  I  dare  say  he  had  no  thoug-ht  of 
Aveling's  method  at  the  time.  The  ver}-  fact  that  the 
methods  are  so  numerous  indicates  that  there  is  no  well- 
recognized  method  of  treatment  of  inversion  of  the  uterus. 
In  my  mind,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  good  judgment  and 
expediency. 

Dr.  Hanks  is  too  modest  to  claim  any  new  method,  Itut 
in  his  behalf  I  claim  originality  in  the  adaptation  of  sheep's 
wool,  buttressed  more  or  less  with  Barnes's  dilators,  for 
this  purpose,  and  confidently  feel,  as  in  this  case,  every 
other  uncomplicated  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  can  be 
cured  when  treated  similarly.  Dr.  Hanks's  method  not 
only  is  eflBcacious,  but  possesses  the  great  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity. 

So  imbued  am  I  with  the  excellence  of  this  method, 
alone  and  unaided,  that  I  know  I  shall  succeed  in  repositing 
in  my  next  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus. 

104  Lexington  Avenue. 


A   CASE   OF   OPIUM   POISONING. 
By   GEORGE   W.   WAGONER,    M.  D., 

JOHNSTOWK,   PA. 

At  7  p.  M.,  July  10,  1891,  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  see  the 
female  child  of  G.  E.  The  child,  a  babe  four  weeks  and  five 
days  old,  had  i^uddenly  passed  into  a  stupid,  collapsed  coudition 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  parents.  A  careful  examination  con- 
vinced me  that  the  babe's  condition  was  due  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  narcotic.  The  pupils  were  minutely  contracted,  the 
muscular  system  was  relaxed,  the  breathing  was  slow,  irregular, 
and  very  shallow,  the  pulse  was  very  rapid  and  weak,  refiex 
action  was  almost  completely  suspended,  and  the  skin  was  cold, 
clammy,  and  slowly  becoming  livid  over  the  extremities.  This 
array  of  symptoms  plainly  indicated  some  form  of  opium  as  the 
poisonous  agent.  Upon  questioning  the  parents,  I  found  they 
had  made  up  during  the  day  a  cordial  tor  the  relief  of  colic 
after  the  following  recipe  : 

Take  one  pint  of  rain-water,  one  teacup  of  Xew  Orleans 
molasses,  one  ounce  of  laudanum,  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  two 
scruples  of  salts  of  tartar,  fifteen  drops  of  essence  of  sassafras. 
Bi>il  tiie  water,  molasses,  and  salts  of  tartar,  skim,  mix  all  to- 
gether.    Dose,  one  half  to  one  teaspoonful. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  was  given  to  the  babe;  at  five  o'clock  the  dose  was  re- 
peated. Within  an  hour  after  tiie  last  dose  the  babe  had  sunk  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  parents  were  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  its  condition.  Efforts  were  at  once  commenced  to 
arouse  the  child  from  the  profound  stupor,  but  it  seemed  like 
undertaking  a  hopeless  task.  Drop  dose.s  of  tincture  of  bella- 
donna were  administered  every  half  hour  until  four  doses  had 
been  poured  down  the  babe's  throat,  after  which  it  could  no 
longer  swallow.  Strong  cofiee  was  immediately  prepared  and 
administered  by  enema,  one  ounce  at  a  time.  This  was  repeated 
every  half  hour  for  three  honrs,  by  which  time  the  sphincter  had 
become  so  relaxed  that  the  enema  could  only  be  kept  in  the  rec- 
tum by  pressure  against  the  anus.  As  1  was  unable  to  remain 
constantly  with  the  child,  on  account  of  a  very  critical  case  in  an 
adjoining  house,  I  sent  a  messenger  for  Dr.  A.  N.  Wakefield, 
who  kindly  responded  at  8  p.  m.  lie  agreed  as  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  and  remained  with  the  child  until  midnight,  when 
I  was  able  to  relieve  him.     In  addition  to  the  means  of  stimula- 


tion being  u.sed,  Dr.  Wakefield  applied  cold  water  to  the  head  by 
pouring  from  a  pitcher.     This  aroused  the  babe  slightly,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  respiration  at  times.    By 
one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  babe's  condition  was 
critical  in  the  extreme.     The  coma  was  profound,  the  pulse  was 
imperceptible  at  the  wrists.  Shaking,  spanking,  cold  water  poured 
upon  the  head  or  sprayed  on  the  body  by  a  strong  atomizer,  could 
no  longer  stimulate  it  to  breathe  regularly  ;  the  sphincters  were 
relaxed,  the  ears  and  extremities  were  blue  and  cold,  and  respira- 
tion was  carried  on  by  weak,  shallow,  and  irregular  gasps.    The 
neighbors  who  had  gathered  in  the  house,  anxious  to  render  aid 
left,  believing  that  tiie  babe  must  die  in  a  very  short  time.    Most 
of  them  thought  the  efforts  being  made  to  keep  it  alive  were  sim- 
ply prolonging  the  death  agony  in  an  unnecessary  degree.    I  felt 
convinced  that  the  antidotes  were  of  very  little  use  in  the  con- 
dition of  extreme  collapse,  when  all  the  functions  of  life  were 
practically  .suspended,  and  that  if  life  was  to  be  .saved  the  babe 
must  be  kept  breathing  until  the  drug  had  spent  its  force.     A 
lady  neighbor,  whose  conmion  sense  and  nerve  never  deserted 
her,  held  the  babe  on  her  lap  while  I  continued  artificial  respi- 
ration without  interruption.      About  once  every  half  minute 
there  would  be  a  shallow  spasmodic  eftbrt  at  breathing.     Sick 
at  heart,  the  parents  left  the  room  while  my  faithful  assistant  and 
I  pei-sisted  in  the  long,  weary  battle  for  the  child's  life.     After 
working  two  hours  we  noticed  a  slight  twitching  at  the  lips,  the 
breathing  gradually  increased  in  frequency  and  fullness,  the  skin 
began  to  get  red,  and  at  3.30  a.  m.  the  child  opened  its  eyes  and 
breathed  naturally.     The  coffee  injections  and  the  tincture  of 
belladonna  were  given  again  and  the  parents  called  in  to  see  the 
amazing  change  which  had  taken  place.     But  the  change  was 
only  temporary ;  within  twenty  minutes  all  signs  of  recovery  had 
vanished  and  the  coma  was  as  deep  as  ever.     We  did  not  relax 
our  efforts,  however.    From  3.30  a.  m.  until  8  a.  m.  the  child  was 
kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration.     During  this  interval  it  re- 
vived four  times  sufficiently  to  breathe  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
soon  relapsed  into  the  stupor.     At  6  a.  m.  death  seemed  to  be 
inevitable ;  the  chest  muscles  would  become  fixed  and  the  entire 
body  get  livid,  but  the  patient,  unceasing  pumping  of  the  arms 
supplied  eufficient  air  to  maintain  life.     By  eight  o'clock  the 
breathing  had  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  artificial 
method  could  be  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  but  even 
then  it  was  necessary  to  renew  tlie  effort  very  frequently.     Dr. 
Wakefield  relieved  me  during  the  forenoon  and  kept  up  the  treat- 
ment for  two  hours,  at  which  time  the  babe  was  out  of  danger. 
At  3  p.  M.  it  took  the  breast,  passed  water,  and  had  a  movement 
of  the  bowels.     It  continued  to  sleep  until  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  when  it  awoke  very  little  the  worse  for  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  it  bad  passed. 

Artificial  respiration  saved  this  child's  life.  From  8 
p.  M.  of  the  10th  until  midnight  it  was  resorted  to  at  short 
intervals.  From  the  latter  time  until  8  a.  m.  of  the  11th, 
being  eight  hours,  it  was  kept  up  with  only  an  occasional 
intermission  of  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  After  8  a.  m.  it 
was  resorted  to  as  demanded  until  12  m.  of  the  11th.  Thus 
during  si.xteen  hours  life  was  maintained  by  Sylvester's 
method  of  artificial  respiration. 

The  internal  remedies  used  and  the  different  methods 
of  stimulation  practiced  were  no  doubt  of  temporary  value ; 
but  when  coma  became  so  profound  and  prostration  so  ex- 
cessive that  death  was  momentarily  expected,  they  were  of 
no  avail.  The  belladonna  caused  the  pupils  to  dilate  some- 
what soon  after  it  was  first  given,  but,  there  being  no  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms,  we  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  risk 


substituting  atropine  narcosis  for  that  of  opium. 
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The  recipo  ahovr  tjivfii  is  simply  llmt  of  (Jodfrcv's  cor- 

tliiil.  It  Inis  Ik'cii  l!ir'4;ily  cirfuhilfil  ;iiiii>iil;-  tin-  iiinllicrs  of 
our  city  l>y  ii  vcucniltlc  ninl  liiLflily  cslfi'iiicd  iiiiiiislcr. 
Mniiy  «>f  the  iiii>llu'is  wliu  make  use  of  it  wouiti  |>(isilivt'lv 
rofusi' to  Miliiiiiiistfr  (Jotlfrry's  cnidijil  to  llicir  cliiMrcii,  Imt, 
hocmisc  till'  tOrmiila  is  (•irfiilatfd  on  tlic  aiitliorit y  of  a  iiiiii- 
istcr,  ami  also  ln-caiisi-  llicy  mix  it  liicmsclvt'H,  tliry  la-iicvi' 
it  to  In*  liariiiU'ss  and  fct-il  it  to  tlu-ir  halics  without  fear. 
Several  of  our  druj^'j^ists  have  informed  me  that  they  frc- 
(|Uently  put  u|)  the  ins;redients  for  the  mixture  live  times  a 
day.  The  indiscriminate  use  <if  such  a  potent  compound  is 
necessarily  harmfid.  and  I  have  no  ilonht  that  an  iiKpiiry 
into  its  use  would  luiui;;  to  liL,dit  many  instances  of  injuri- 
ous results,  and  some  eases  of  death. 

The  total  (plant ity  of  the  finished  product  made  from 
the  recipe  is  tpiiti'  indcliniti'.  Measurements  in  a  house- 
hold are  never  aei-urnte  an<l  the  reduction  due  to  hoilinfj^ 
can  not  be  estimated.  However,  1  believe  the  tinished  mixt- 
ure will  not  usually  exceed  twenty  ounces.  This  (]uantify 
would  aj)proximate  one  hundred  and  sixty  teaspoonful  do.ses, 
each  eontainin<x  three  minims  of  the  laudanum.  As  tlie 
babe  had  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  I  estimate 
that  it  received  about  three  minims  of  tincture  of  opium. 


REPORT  OF  A 

CASE  OF  STAB  WOUND  INTO  THE  LUNG  * 

By  J.  E.  SADUEPw,  M.  D., 

I'OUGHKEBrSIE,    N.  T., 
VISITING   PHYSICIAN   TO  VA8SAR  BROTHERS  HOSPITAL. 

"William  R.,  aged  twenty- seven,  nativity  United  States,  mar- 
ried, painter  by  occupation.  Upon  the  evening  of  November  1, 
1890,  this  man  was  entertaining  a  neighbor  at  his  house  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  bei-r;  both  became  very  much  intoxicated,  and 
were  amusing  themselves  by  breaking  furniture,  fighting,  etc., 
when  the  vvife  of  Mr.  R.  returned  from  a  sho])ping  expedition,  and 
among  her  purchases  was  a  new  knife  to  be  used  in  the  kitchen 
for  paring  potatoes,  etc.  This  knife  has  a  short  wooden  handle 
and  a  blade  about  five  inches  in  length,  with  one  straight  edge, 
the  other  curved,  and  at  that  time  was  as  sliarp  as  a  razor  and 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  instrument  to  get  into  the  possession 
of  a  person  in  Mr.  R.'s  condition.  Mr.  R.  took  the  knife  from 
his  wife  and  flourished  it  around  the' head  of  his  neighbor,  and 
then,  without  warning,  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  own  left 
breast.  The  excuse  he  gave  me  for  so  doing  was,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  bad  his  putty-knife  and  that  he  was  going  to  strike 
himself  with  the  handle  of  it,  as  he  bad  often  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  This  excuse  may  be  taken  for  what  it  t\'as  worth,  as  I 
accepted  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  he  intended  committing  sui- 
cide, his  desire  to  die  abated  as  soon  as  he  fully  understood 
wlmt  had  been  done  and  the  likelihood  of  his  having  so  nearly 
accomplished  it,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  patient  more  willing  to 
obey  instructions  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  facilitate 
bis  recovery.  I  was  called  to  attend  hiin  about  9.30  p.  m.,  the 
injury  having  been  inflicted  about  fifteen  minutes  earber.  I 
found  my  patient  lying  upon  a  bed  and  in  a  condition  of  nnld 
surgical  shock.  His  garments  about  the  wound  were  saturated 
with  blood.  He  had  removed  the  knife,  and  the  injury  had  ap- 
parently sobered  him  considerably.  His  pulse  was  rapid  and 
weak ;  respiration  very  shallow,  weak,  and  almost  entirely  dia- 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Dutchess  at  its 

semi-annual  meeting,  June  10,  1S91. 


phraguiatie ;   in  fact,  the  left  nide  of  hiH  thorax  moved  seurcoly  at 
all.     Ilu  coughed  frecpicntly,  and  hroii|^ht  \\\>  iiKiuthridH  of  bright 
arlerinl   blond,   which   wax  frothy  from   intornnxture  with  air. 
l^pon  removing  the  clothing,  I  found  a  wound,  an  inch  in  length, 
between   the  fourth   and   lifth  ribs,  an  iticli  anterior  to  and  ex- 
lending  up  to  the  lower  bonier  of  the  inpple.     There  waH  Homo 
bleeding  from  the  exteriwil  woimd.     .\  prolie,  tlKUou^fhlv  (•leansed 
and  rendered  aseptic  by  a  sobi'ion  of  l-t<)-I,(K)()  mercury  biclilo- 
ride,  was  passed  into  the  wound.     It  took  a  downward  and  out- 
ward course  tlirniigh  the  intercostal  muscles  «n<!  fuHcia)  about 
two  incdies,  and  llieii  dipjied  flirectly  down  into  the  lung  tissue. 
Upon  effort  at  deep  inludali'm,  air  bubbled  through  the  external 
wound  inlerndxed  with  idood.     A  small  area  ()f  dullness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  indicated  a  {•omiilion  of  hu-mo- 
tliorax,  and  the  patient  complained  that  he  could  feel  the  blood 
dripping  down  internally — possibly  an  illusion.     Nevertheless, 
I  did   not  consider  this  luemorrhage  due  to  a  wound  of  the  in- 
tercostal arterv,  Uut   merely  of  a  capillary  character  from   the 
external  wound,  though  undoubtedly  arterial  branches  had  been 
severed  in  the  lung  substance.     1  gave  him  a  drachm  of  normal 
liciuid  ergot  to  arrest  the  internal  luemorrhage  ;   had  Kottles  of 
hot  water  placed  at  his  sides  and  feet ;  and,  as  he  ridlied  from 
the  condition  of  shock,  the  pain  became  so  severe  that  I  gave 
him  a  hyjiodermic  injection  of  morphine  |  gr.,  atropine  -y|^  gr. 
I  very  carefully  cleansed  the  skin  around  and  about  the  external 
wound   with   a  warm   s(dution  of  bichloride  of  mercury   (1  to 
1,000),  and,  carefully  separating  the  edges  of  the  wound,  irri- 
gated the  external   part  of  the  woimd   with  a  solution  of  the 
same  strength,  being  careful  not  to  use  sufficient  force  to  drive 
it  into  the  pleural  cavity,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  add  to  this  man's 
troubles  that  of  mercurial  poisoning.     A  few  strands  of  thor- 
oughly aseptic  catgut  were  placed  between  the  external  lips  of 
the  wound,  care  being  taken  that  they  did  not  reacjii  more  than 
half-way  down  to  the  pleura,  for,  while  I  deemed  it  essential  to 
have  a  little  draitiage,  I  did  not  wish  it  to  interfere  with  solid 
healing  of  the  wound  from  the  bottom  ;  neither  did  I  wish  it  to 
act  as  an  opening  wedge,  allowing  air  to  be  drawn  into  the 
pleural  cavity.     The  drain  was  fastened  into  position  by  adhe- 
.sive  plaster,  and  the  external  wound  closed  with  a  catgut  sut- 
ure.    Iodoform  was  dusted  over  the  surface  of  the  wound.     It 
was  then  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  over  that  pads  of 
cotton  incased  in  sublimate  gauze  were  placed,  and  over  all  I  used 
a  heavy  bandsige,  four  inches  and  a  lialf  wide,  applying  the  same 
as  tightly  as  possible,  the  object  of  this  being  to  entirely  restrict 
any  motion  of  the  affected  side,  and  thereby  give  it  an  op- 
portunity to  heal,  working  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fractured  rib.     Absolute  rest  in  bed  was  advised  and 
agreed  to  by  the  patient.     After  the  first  dose  of  a  drachm  of 
ergot,  twenty  minims  were  given  every  fifteen  minutes  for  an 
hour,  and  after  that  hourly  for  possibly  three  or  four  hours, 
although  I  felt  satisfied  that  internal  hemorrhage  had  ceased 
before  I  left  the  house,  which  was  about  two  hours  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury.     In  examining  the  wound,  I  was  unable 
to  determine  whether  the  pericardium  had  been  injured  or  not, 
but  felt  that  if  it  had  not  been  it  certainly  had  had  "  a  very  close 
call."     My  prognosis  given  to  the  family  was  naturally  very  un- 
favorable. 

Novtmber  2d,  10  A.  M. — Under  the  influence  of  the  anodyne 
the  patient  had  rested  quietly  during  the  night.  Temperature, 
100°;  pulse,  80;  respiration,  24.  Given  small  doses  of  calomel 
every  two  lio'urs  for  the  derivative  effect.  Liquid  diet  ordered. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  give  a  tablet  triturate  of  \  gr.  mor- 
phine and  -f  J-Q  gr.  atropine  every  four  hours  to  overcome  pain. 
Breathing  entirely  abdominal. 

Jf.30  P.  J/.— Temperature,  99-2° ;  pulse,  90 ;  respiration,  30. 
Feeling  quite  comtortable.     The  area  of  dullness  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  pleural  cavity  had  not  increased  any  since  tlie  previous 
evening,  thus  indicating  an  absence  of  internal  haoinorrhage  since 
that  time.  Half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  was  ordered 
to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  calomel,  and  the  treatment  con- 
tinued as  before. 

<?<Z,  9  A.  M. — Did  not  rest  well  during  the  night,  on  account 
of  the  bowels  being  painfully  distended  from  the  accumulation 
of  gas,  no  movement  of  the  bowels  having  yet  been  obtained, 
which  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  anodyne  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  cathartic.  A  steady,  dull  pain  in  and  about 
the  wound,  rendered  much  worse  by  any  attempt  at  deep  in- 
spiration. Temperature,  102° ;  pulse,  108 ;  respiration,  34  and 
very  shallow.  Physical  signs  indicative  of  a  small  amount  of 
traumatic  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  had  developed  during  the 
night,  but  that  which  surprised  and  alarmed  me  most  was  to 
find  that  my  patient  had  acute  pericarditis.  Whether  this  con- 
dition was  due  to  a  wound  in  the  pericardium  or  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  lung  and  pleura 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  of  the 
pericarditis  developing  simultaneously  with  the  pneumonia  would 
argue  in  favor  of  the  pericardium  having  been  wounded.  The 
patient  had  an  anxious  expression,  and  his  bowels  were  dis- 
tended and  tympanitic.  He  was  given  a  turpentine-and-oil 
enema,  with  the  desired  result.  Ordered  a  minim  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  digitalis  every  second  hour,  and  two  grains  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium  every  hour  in  a  drachm  of  liquor  ammonii  aceta- 
tis;  hot  applications  over  the  inflamed  lung  and  pericardium. 

4  P.  M. — Was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker. 
Diagnosis  confirmed,  and  treatment  acquiesced  in, 

I^th,  9  A.  M. — Had  rested  quite  well.  Bowels  had  moved 
thoroughly.  Temperature,  101'5°;  pulse,  96;  respiration,  34, 
The  area  of  dullness  over  the  lung  was  the  same  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day ;  but,  upon  my  entering  the  room,  the  patient  saluted 
me  with  the  remark  that  his  heart  seemed  to  be  splashing  into 
water  every  time  it  beat,  and  I  found  that  an  effusion  was  taking 
place  into  the  pericardium.     Same  treatment  continued. 

5th,  9.30  A.  M. — Temperature,  100° ;  pulse,  88;  respiration, 
30.  Passed  a  comfortable  night.  I  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
moved the  dressings  from  the  wound,  it  having  been  four  days 
and  a  half  since  they  were  applied,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
primary  union,  except  where  tlie  catgut  drain  prevented  its 
uniting.  A  light  dressing  and  bandage  were  reapplied.  Tiie 
area  of  cardiac  dullness  had  not  increased  over  that  of  tlie  pre- 
vious day. 

4-30  P.  M. — Patient  passed  a  very  comfortable  day.  Tem- 
perature, 100-5°;  pulse,  92;  respiration,  30. 

From  this  time  on  the  patient  steadily  improved;  the  tem- 
perature, pulse,  and  respiration  gradually  came  down  to  the 
normal.  In  about  ten  days  the  pericardial  effusion  was  reab- 
sorbed, yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  and  assume  an 
erect  posture  until  about  three  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  his  injury. 

Five  weeks  from  the  date  of  injury  he  Lad  resumed  his  usual 
business. 


Dermatol. — Under  this  name,  says  the  Drnggists'  Circular  and 
Chemical  Gazette,  "  a  basic  gallato  of  bismuth  is  being  put  forward  as 
a  substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  described  as  an  extremely  tine,  non- 
hygroscopic,  odorless,  saffron-yellow  powder,  stable  toward  air  and 
light,  and  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents.  On  account  of  its  insolu- 
bility its  anti-bacterial  action  is  limited  to  the  part  where  it  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  microbes,  resembling  iodoform  in  this  respect. 
The  astringent  action  of  the  preparation  is  also  said  to  influence  the 
process  of  healing,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  causes  no  irritation  and 
is  not  absorbed.  This  preparation  is  further  said  to  be  valuable  when 
administered  internally  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  non-poisonous." 
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AN   UNUSUAL   CASE   OF   NASAL   POLYPUS. 

Mr.  a.  Marmaduke  Siieild  reports  the  following  instruct- 
ive case  in  the  Lancet  for  July  4th  :  The  patient  was  a  woman 
advanced  in  life,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  five  months 
previously,  when  she  noticed  obstruction  of  the  left  nostril, 
which  gradually  increased.  She  also  complained  of  an  aching 
pain  in  the  left  eye  and  of  lacrymal  obstruction.  On  examina- 
tion, the  left  nasal  passage  was  found  filled  by  a  large  polypus, 
having  the  usual  gelatinous  consistence  and  appearance  of  the 
myxomatous  nasal  polyp.  The  tumor  was  mobile  and  peduncu- 
lated. There  was  no  expansion  of  the  nose  and  the  naso-phar- 
ynx  was  free.  While  he  was  examining  the  connections  of  the 
growth  with  a  probe  it  bled  freely.  This  symptom  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  grovv-th  might  prove  to  be  malignant.  After 
applying  cocaine  the  tumor  was  removed  with  the  wire  snare. 
The  haemorrhage  was  pulsatile  in  character  and  very  profuse. 
Two  weeks  later  there  was  a  return  of  the  growth.  It  was 
again  removed  with  the  snare,  and  the  nasal  passage  was  quite 
clear  after  the  operation.  In  another  fortnight  the  nose  was 
again  obstructed  and  Mr.  Sheild  advised  opening  the  nose  later- 
ally. This  was  done  under  ether  anaesthesia.  On  introducing 
the  finger,  firm  lobules  of  the  growtli  could  be  felt  which  obvi- 
ously had  their  origin  from  the  antrum.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  remove  the  entire  jaw,  and  this  was  done  at  once. 
The  whole  antrum  was  filled  with  a  malignant  growth.  Al- 
though tlie  operation  was  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  bleed- 
ing was  profuse  and  at  its  close  the  patient  was  pulseless  and 
seemed  moribund.  She  rallied,  however,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants  and  ultimately  made  a  good  recovery. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case  Mr.  Sheild  states  that  the 
clinical  signs  which  denote  malignancy  in  a  nasal  polypus  are  a 
tendency  to  bleed  freely,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  advanced 
age  of  the  patient.  All  these  were  present  in  the  case.  He 
considers  it  principally  interesting,  however,  as  showing  how 
insidious  and  deceptive  may  be  the  origin  and  progress  of  antral 
tumors.  None  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  antral  distention  were 
present,  yet  the  whole  cavity  was  filled  with  a  growth  that  had 
evidently  gained  ingress  to  the  nose  by  the  orifice  of  the  an- 
trum. In  the  nose  the  tumor  assumed  a  polypoid  shape,  grow- 
ing freely  there,  rather  than  expanding  its  bony  surroundings. 
The  haemorrhage  during  the  operation  was  so  great  that  with- 
out skilled  assistance  and  prompt  resuscitating  measures  the  pa- 
tient would  probably  not  have  survived.  Mr.  Sheild  therefore 
suggests  the  advisability  of  placing  a  temporary  ligature  on  the 
carotid  in  cases  of  vascular  tumor  of  the  jaws,  especially  when 
the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  previous  bleedings.  The  case 
emphasizes  the  caution  with  which  we  sliould  regard  cases  of 
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jtolypiiH  of  tlio  nose  in  ndultH  wlicn  tliey  nro  of  rapid  growth. 
'\'\\v\  iii'i'  likoly  to  l>t.>  iiiiili);iitiiit,  and  liavu  <lei'pi-t'  coinu'ctioiiH 
tliaii  it  is  possildo  to  asrortaiii  by  inspection.  I'arlial  opi-ration-* 
w  itli  tiic  snare  or  lorci'iis  aro  usi-Ioms,  ai^l  tlio  tVi-u  n-iiioval  of 
till'  atloctod  boni'  as  i-nrly  as  possjliK-  alTords  llio  onlv  cliancc  ol 
lon^r  iniiimnity  tVoni  ri'ciu  iiiici'. 


POINTS    IN    rKKTKinc   srUCiKKV. 

I)k.  pKz/Kit.  in  a  papor  road  int'ori' tiio  Frcncli  Siir(,nial  ("ori- 
jfross,  wliioii  is  roviowcd  in  tlio  Ihiion  inalicale,  lius  called  at- 
tention to  some  new  sonnds  by  wliicli  he  i)ractices  permanent 
catlieterisni  of  the  bladder.  The  iii>triiments  are  made  of  pnre 
rubber,  so  lluit  they  may  be  safely  and  thoron^ildy  sterilized  by 
boilinj?  or  steaming.  They  are  constructed  by  M.  Mathien  with 
a  soft,  eliUJtic  bulb  at  the  extremity,  which  becomes  effaced 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  stylet  and  reproduces  itself  when 
the  latter  is  withdrawn.  The  comfort  with  which  these  in- 
struments were  borne  in  the  bladder  caused  Dr.  (iuyon  to  sup- 
pose that  similar  sounds  mifrht  be  left  in  the  ureters  after  oj)- 
erations  upon  the  bladder,  and  thus  give  the  latter  organ  com- 
plete rest  until  cicatrization  and  healing  had  taken  i»lace.  These 
small  catheters  have  therefore  been  made,  cai)able  of  retaining 
themselves  in  the  ureter  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  their  bulbs 
upon  the  ureteric  walls.  They  were  tirst  used  in  dogs  succes-s- 
fully,  and  afterward,  by  M.  Guyon.  in  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  upon  whom  he  had  operated  for  tuberculous  ulceration 
of  the  neck  of  the  bla<lder.  The  experiment  was  altogether 
successful,"  and  the  case  was  reported  to  the  SocieU  dc  liologie 
by  M.  Albarran.  a  student  of  if.  Guyon's. 

The  rei)ort  produced  a  contention  upon  the  point  of  priority 
in  the  operation  of  permanent  catheterism  of  the  ureters,  M. 
Poirier  alleging  ttiat  Pawlik,  Segond,  and  he  himself  had  each 
practiced  the  method  before  M.  Guyon.  The  facts  in  the  case 
show,  however,  that  these  operators  had  left  their  instruments 
in  the  ureters  for  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  onlv 
while  M.  Guyon  had  left  his  in  for  many  days.  If  this  latter 
fact  does  not  constitute  a  new  method,  it  certainly  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  earlier  ones. 

This  question  of  priority,  however,  is  of  small  moment  com- 
pared with  the  startling  observations  that  M.  Poirier  after- 
ward brouglit  before  the  society  upon  this  same  subject  of 
catheterism  and  injection  of  the  ureters.  He  asserted  that  oil 
or  grease  injected  into  the  ureter  with  a  certain  amount  of 
force  passed  into  the  renal  vein  without  any  rupture  of  the 
kidney  tissue,  and,  vice  versa,  that  the  injection  of  oil  into  the 
renal  vein  shows  itself  in  the  ureter.  These  facts,  says  Poirier 
should  have  been  observed  by  all  anatomists,  but,  lest  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  occurrence  is  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  he 
has  shown,  he  says,  that  water  injected  into  the  ureter  of  a 
living  anfesthetized  dog  passes  out  in  waves  or  jets  through  the 
renal  vein.  From  these  alleged  facts  one  may.  be  led  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  the  practice  of  ureteric 
catheterism  and  injections,  for  the  liquid  may  be  forced  back 
into  the  blood  through  the  kidney  tissue,  thus  producing  throni- 


boaiB  or  nephritis.  Murouver,  should  tho  cnthetora  bocomo  ob- 
Htrncted  or  be  inadeipnito  to  the  demandH  upon  them,  tho  re- 
tained iiritm  mn\  tiltt-r  liaek  into  the  blood,  and  tlius  cause 
syMtomic.  poisiinitig. 


THK    NKW    VOUK    STATK    HOAKI)    OF    IlKALTH. 

TiiK  Klrvrnth  Ann  mi/  h'l'jmrt  of  this  board  is  a  two-volume 
issue  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages.  It  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  drawings  of  approved  plans  for  local  sewerage 
and  water  sujiply  for  twenty  towns  and  villages,  which  are 
hichly  instructive  as  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  enterprise 
throughout  the  State.  The  ventilation  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany 
is  referred  to  and  a  full  description  of  tho  details  is  promised, 
and  is  in  fact  referred  to  as  appearing  as  an  ai)j)cndix  of  this  re- 
I)ort,  but  it  is  nowhere  discoverable.  This  ought  to  be  furnished, 
since  tho  expenditure  involved  in  these  refiairs  of  ventilation 
and  drainage,  in  a  building  not  yet  completed  and  for  which  an 
appro|)riation  of  !J;.")((,0(H)  has  not  been  sufticient,  exceeds  the  en- 
tire cost  of  a  year's  o])erations  of  the  board  in  other  directions. 
The  board  itself  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  one,  for 
the  sum  of  ^22,000  covers  all  its  ordinary  outlays.  And  the 
board  has  a  goodly  amount  of  work  performed  to  show  for  this 
expenditure,  especially  in  the  department  of  food  and  drug  in- 
spection. About  800  examinations  of  pharmacopd-ial  prepara- 
tions are  rei)orted  for  the  year  1890.  The  measures  thus  far 
taken  by  the  board  for  the  correction  of  adulteration  abuses 
have  been  admonitory  rather  than  punitive,  and  they  are  de- 
fended by  the  report  as  being  the  best,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  pharmacy  is  undergoing  rapid 
changes;  it  is  growing  up  into  a  science,  its  practice  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  profession,  "and  the  work  carried  on  by  the  board 
has  had  a  direct  and  important  influence  in  raising  the  business 
of  the  |)liarmacist  to  a  higher  plane.  Certainly  in  no  calling 
are  thorough  knowledge  and  skill,  honesty  and  accuracy,  more 
essential  than  in  pharmacy,  and  the  number  of  pharmacists 
possessing  those  qualiticatious  is  rapidly  increasing,  largely  as  a 
result  of  recently  enacted  laws."  The  Barren  Island  nuisance, 
so  called,  is  reported  upon  with  great  detail,  and  much  personal 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  by  members  of  the  board.  It 
is  conclusively  shown  that  no  nuisance  need  exist  if  the  factories 
are  supplied  with  the  proper  stench-quelling  apparatus.  This 
report  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  series. 


I 


A   NEW   MODE   OF   ADMINISTERING   THE   BROMIDES. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Record  remarks  that  in  Paris  the  phar- 
macists have  of  late  been  astonished  by  the  increasmg  numVjer 
of  prescriptions  they  have  been  called  upon  to  dispense  wherein 
the  bromides  are  combined  with  naphthol  and  bismuth.  This 
new  departure  is  simply  the  practical  carrying  out  of  some  sug- 
gestions made  last  year  by  Professor  Fer6,  of  the  Salp&triere, 
that  large  doses  of  the  bromides  tended,  in  certain  individuals, 
to  beget  unpleasant  symptoms  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  of  such  persons  was  in  a  condition  of  sep- 
sis that  prevented  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  drugs.  He 
recommended  the  administration  of  such  intestinal  antiseptics 
as  naphthol  and  salicylate  of  bismuth  as  a  means  of  removing 
drug  intolerance  from  this  and  from  other  causes.  The  follow- 
ing formula  is  one  method  found  by  him  to  be  advantageous,  in 
the  treatment  of  epileptics  especially :  IJ  Potassium  bromide, 
1^  drachm;  beta-naphthol,  1  drachm;  salicylate  of  sodium,  \ 
drachm.     Mix  and  divide  into  three  doses,  one  dose  to  be  given 
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three  times  daily.  It  is  maintained  by  Fere  that  this  treatment 
is  curative  as  well  as  preventive.  He  lias  found  that  the  eczema 
and  psoriasis  which  sometimes  follow  in  the  train  of  borax  will 
also  disappear  if  the  intestinal  tract  is  rendered  aseptic.  To 
the  formula  above  given  some  Paris  physicians  are  in  the  hal.it 
of  adding  ^^  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnine. 


EPHEDRA   VULGARIS   IN   RHEUMATISM. 

The  Nowoeaux  remeden  for  August  8th  refers  to  the  success 
of  T.  V.  Biekhtine  (Bolnitchn.  Gaz.  Botkina)  with  this  plant  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  allied  painful  affections.  From 
the  root  and  stems  of  the  plant  a  decoction  is  made,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  wliich  is  given  every  two  hours  until  the  painful 
symptoms  have  subsided.  In  acute  arthritis  and  muscular  rheu- 
matism the  therai)eutic  action  of  the  ephedra  is  most  potent, 
diminishing  the  pain  in  two  hours,  reducing  and  toning  up  the 
pulse,  and  lowering  the  temperature.  The  temperature  re- 
mains normal  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  treatment,  the 
tumefaction  around  the  articulations  gradually  disappears,  and 
by  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  recovery  is  almost  complete. 
The  therapeutic  action  is  not  so  marked  in  the  chronic  forms  of 
these  diseases.  In  several  cases  of  rheumatic  osteomyelitis  tlie 
author  was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms 
were  alleviated  with  a  deco(^tion  of  ephedra.  The  action  of  the 
drug  is  distinctly  diuretic. 


AN  ANTISEPTIC   MOUTH  WASH. 

Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  read  a  paper  entitled 
The  Human  Mouth  as  a  Focus  of  Infection  before  the  Section  in 
Bacteriology  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography.  According  to  an  abstract  of  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancet  for  August  15th,  the  author  thought  that 
an  examination  of  tlie  results  of  attem[)ts  to  sterilize  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  would  soon  convince  one  that  there  were  very 
few  substances  at  present  in  the  dental  materia  raedica  that 
were  available  for  disinfecting  the  human  mouth.  A  mouth 
wash  recommended  by  him  years  ago,  which  he  still  considers 
decidedly  superior  to  the  be.st  of  the  many  so-called  antiseptic 
mouth  washes  on  the  market,  consists  of  twelve  parts  of  benzoic 
acid,  sixty  of  tincture  of  eucalyptus,  four  hundred  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  three  of  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
such  a  mixture  would  have  to  be  diluted  very  largely,  and  that 
the  alcohol  employed  will  cease  to  be  "absolute"  at  once. 


A   REMINISCENCE   OF  A  WELL-KNOWN   BOTANIST. 

The  elder  generation  of  students  of  the  natural  sciences  will 
remember  the  late  Professor  Alphonso  Wood's  text-books  on 
botany.  That  author  during  his  earlier  life  was  not  given  to 
this  study,  however,  but  to  that  of  geology,  and  it  was  liis 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Albert  G.  Skinner,  whose  death  we  recently 
noticed,  that  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  botany.  The  two  men 
subsequently  pursued  this  science  much  together,  and  during  a 
stroll  after  plants  one  afternoon  tlie  botanist  discovered  a  new 
species  of  Gerdrdia,  and  immediately  named  it  after  his  physi- 
cian, friend,  and  companion.  In  his  works  it  was  duly  de- 
scribed as  Gerardia  skinneriana  (Wood),  thus  commemorating 
the  relations  existing  between  the  two  scientific  men. 


THE   INDISCRIMINATE    USE   OF   MINERAL   WATERS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Saratoga  Union  Dr.  R.  C.  Me- 
Ewen  very  properly  deprecates  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
Saratoga  waters  by  the  general  public.     It  is  to  be  wondered  at 


that  the  proprietors  of  the  springs  encourage  the  practice,  for  it 
is  quite  sure  ultimately  to  breed  skepticism  as  to  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  waters.  

THE   BIRTHDAYS   OF   VIRCHOW   AND   HELMHOLTZ. 

According  to  the  LanceVs  Berlin  correspondent,  Ilelmholtz 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  on  August  31st,  and  Virchow  will 
reach  the  same  age  on  October  18tli.  The  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  are  to  celebrate  both  birthdays  by  a  Commers 
to  be  held  on  November  7th. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York, — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  HeaUh  Depiutraent  lor  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  1,  1891  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Week  endlnt?  Aug.  2.5.  | 

CafCb. 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

34 

18 

57 

16 

1         0 

0 

1       47 

4 

63 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Deaths. 


0 

37 

76 

6 

67 

64 

0 

0 

2 


0 
8 
6 
4 
1 
19 
0 
0 
0 


The  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine's building  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  17th, 
18th,  and  19tli. 

The  Yale  Medical  School. — Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  who  has  been  a 
student  of  Professor  von  Yoit's  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  lecture  on  physiology  for  the  coming  year,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Thacher,  deceased. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Virginia. — The  twenty-second  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Lynchburg  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  October,  in- 
stead of  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  as  previously  announced. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rau,.  to  No.  72  West  Fifty- 
fifth  Street. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Abram  Du  Bois,  of  New  York,  took  place  on 
Saturday,  August  29th.  Dr.  Du  Bois  was  eighty-one  years  old,  and  had 
for  many  years  been  a  prominent  practitioner.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  profession,  as  is  notably  at- 
tested by  large  gifts  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  Scptnnbi-r  7th:  Morrisauia  Jledical  Society  (private);  Brook- 
lyn Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  (private);  Utica  Medical  Library 
Association  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Chemung  (quarterly 
— Elmira),  N.  Y. ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association  ;  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Medical  Association;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 
Tuesday,  September  8th:  New  York  Medical  Union  (private);  Medi- 
cal Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chemung  (quarterly— Elmira)  and 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J., 
Medical  Associations;  Baltimore  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological 
Society. 
Wednesday,  September  9th  :  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  American 
Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Medk 
cal  Society  (private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany 
and  Montgomery  ((juarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society. 
Thursday,  September  10th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private); 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
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Friiuv,  September  11th:  Yorkvillr  MimIu-hI  Axiioi'intioii  (priviitu);  (ifi-. 
iiiiui  Mfilical  Stuicly  (if  IlniKklMi ;  Mciliciil  SoiiciN  id'  tin- Towii  of 
Suu''»>rtii'«. 


iiooh  iloticcs. 
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The  Evolution  of  Local  Sanitary  Administration  was  the  subject  of 
the  address  in  public  medicine  delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Assoeiatiou,  by  Edward  Seaton,  M.  D.,  F  R.  C.  P.,  lect- 
urer on  public  health,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  administrative  county  of  Surrey.  The  address,  for  ad- 
vance proofs  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  British  Medical  Joxrnaf, 
was  as  follows  :  When  the  Council  of  the  British  SIcdical  Association 
conveyed  to  me  their  wish  that  I  should  deliver  the  address  in  public 
medicine,  it  was,  I  confess,  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  1  re- 
ceived the  invitation.  While  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  l)y 
so  important  a  duty  being  intrusted  to  my  hands  by  a  body  which  has  al- 
ways taken  a  leading  part  in  the  furtherance  of  sanitary  progress,  I  was 
too  conscious  of  my  own  deficiencies  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  task 
with  a  light  heart.  An  additional  cause  of  embarrassment  was  the  dif- 
ficulty of  choosing  a  subject  which  should  be  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
such  an  occasion  and  of  such  an  audience.  I  have  selected  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Local  Sanitary  Administration  as  the  theme  of  my  discourse,  be- 
cause the  subject,  though  not  perhaps  inspiring  to  an  orator,  is  one  with 
which  a  considerable  and  varied  official  experience  has  made  me  tolera- 
bly familiar.  Furthermore,  in  respect  of  one  important  part  of  sani- 
tary administration — namely,  the  management  of  isolation,  epidemic,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  infectious  hospitals — I  may  claim  to  have 
taken  my  share  of  voluntary  work  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  interest  which  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  public  must  necessarily  have  for 
all  those  engaged  in  active  warfare,  public  or  private,  against  disease 
will,  I  hope,  dispose  you  to  overlook  any  shortcomings  in  my  treat- 
ment of  it. 

Sir  John  Simon,  in  the  very  remarkable  work  entitled  English  Sa7ii- 
tary  ImlituHons,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  at  Christmas,  1889,  has 
traced  with  the  brilliancy  of  literary  coloring  and  the  lucidus  ordo  in 
the  marshaling  of  facts,  of  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master,  the 
beginnings  of  sanitary  administration  in  this  country.  This  will  form 
a  lasting  record  of  the  way  in  which  our  local  and  central  systems  of 
sanitary  administration  came  into  existence.  Subsequent  explorers  in 
the  same  held  will,  I  ventuie  to  predict,  find  little  else  to  do  but  to  fol- 
low in  the  ineffaceable  "footprints  in  the  sands  of  time"  left  by  Sir 
John  Simon.  It  is  not,  I  need  hardly  say,  my  intention  even  to  at- 
tempt in  this  address  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  wide  stand- 
point which  our  great  medical  philosopher,  the  maestro  di  color  rhe 
sanno  in  the  domain  of  sanitary  science,  has  taken  in  his  classical  work. 
My  aim  is  a  comparatively  humble,  though  not,  I  trust,  an  altogether 
useless  one. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  earlier  stages  of  our  sanitary  develop- 
ment, I  propose  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  touch  only  on  what 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  decades  under  the  eyes,  as  I  may 
say,  of  the  majority  of  my  hearers.  Speaking  from  actual  and  con- 
tinuous experience  of  what  has  been  done  since  the  passing  of  that 
most  important  of  all  sanitary  measures,  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1872,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  if  I  bring  before  you  a  few  points 
which  seem  to  me  in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and  of  that  larger  world  outside 
it  which  looks  to  us  for  guidance. 

State  of  Things  before  1872. — Let  me  first  briefly  recall  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  1872.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  there  were  very  few  medic  il  officers  of  health  outside  Lou- 
don. There  were,  indeed,  medical  men  who  nominally  occupied  tlnit 
position  and  performed  the  duties  now  recognized  as  appertaining 
thereto,  but  they  did  so  on  the  understanding  that  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance were  to  be  given  only  as  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  them. 
The  municipal  authorities  in  those  days  appear  to  have  thought,  like  a 
distinguished  general  of  the  present  time,  that  medical  advice  is  an  ex- 
cellent thirtg  "  when  it  is  asked  for";  they  looked  upon  their  officers 
of  health  as  mere  sanitary  referees  whose  opinion  might  be  taken 
under  certain  circumstances  as  a  sacrifice  to  official  propriety  without 
in  any  way  influencing  their  decision.     In  the  larger  towns  the  greater 


[lart  of  the  sanitary  administrative  work  was  performed  by  an  officia  1 
who  was  generally  called  the  sanitary  inspector.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience I  can  testify  that  these  posts  were  sometimes  held  by 
men  of  very  high  intelligence  and  integrity  of  character  who  per- 
formed their  difficult  duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  great  praise. 
Owing,  however,  to  their  not  being  possessed  of  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge  or  professional  position,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
exercise  the  influence,  the  need  of  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
the  councils  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
in  the  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  and  other  acts,  there  was  yet  but  little  attempt  to  carry  out 
their  provisions. 

The  Public  Health  Act.—By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  a  new 
order  of  things  was  created,  and  in  particular  the  sphere  of  medical 
and  scientific  influence  in  local  sanitary  administration  was  very  largely 
extended.  One  most  important  and  far-reaching  effect  of  that  act  was 
the  policy  adopted  in  consequence  of  it  by  the  corporations  or  town 
councils  of  certain  large  towns,  notably  in  the  North  and  in  the  Mid- 
lands. The  municipal  authorities  appointed  medical  officers  of  health 
of  a  type  altogether  different  from  the  sanitary  referees  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made.  Instead  of  professional  Balaams  called  in 
to  bless  or  curse  as  the  corporation  might  require,  or  at  best  to  deliver 
themselves,  like  a  Greek  chorus,  of  edifying  sentiments  to  which  no 
one  gave  heed  unless  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  the  medical  officers  of 
health  of  the  new  creation  were  intended  to  be  skilled  advisers  with 
whom  authorities  should  take  counsel  circa  ardua  regni,  and  by  whose 
opinion  on  matters  within  their  province  they  should  be  guided.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  was  to  be  at  his  post  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  ways  in  which  the  public  interest,  present  and  future, 
might  be  served  in  his  own  sphere.  He  was  to  be  ever  on  the  watch, 
"  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat"  and  his  chief  function  was  to  be 
the  exercise  of  a  continuous  pressure  in  all  the  important  branches  of 
municipal  work  relating  to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  influ- 
ence thus  obtained  by  men  of  medical  and  scientific  education  in  the 
shaping  of  the  policy  of  local  authorities,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
kind  of  professional  advice  as  an  essential  factor  in  sanitary  adminis- 
tration, have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  public  health,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  the  Act  of  1872  a  peaceful  revolution 
was  accomplished  which  has  done  more  for  the  greatest  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  greatest  number  in  this  country  than  all  tlie  political 
subversions  recorded  in  our  annals.  The  policy  of  giving  so  important 
a  part  in  sanitary  administration  to  scientific  experts  was  the  object  of 
much  criticism  at  the  time.  It  was  argued  even  in  those  days,  as  it  is 
sometimes  argued  now,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  engage  the  whole 
services  or  whole  time  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  the  subjects  with 
regard  to  which  the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  such  an  oflicial  was 
required  being  so  few.  To  the  question  of  "  whole  service  "  I  may 
refer  incidentally  later  on. 

What  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  here  is  to  point  out  that  in  my 
opinion  the  essentially  good  thing  in  these  early  appointments  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  that  they  secured  for  the  public  authorities  which 
made  them  the  continuous  influence  of  specially  educated  medical  men, 
an  independent  power  of  themselves,  in  the  organization  and  direction 
of  local  sanitary  administration.  Without  that  influence,  which  was 
something  entirely  different  from  the  non-continuous  casual  advice, 
which  was  all  that  so-called  medical  officers  of  health  could  render  be- 
fore, the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  country  could  never  have  been  achieved.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  reports  that  have  been  published  annually  and  on  special  occasions 
since  1872  by  the  authorities  of  the  larger  English  towns  and  combined 
districts,  from  Newcastleon-Tyne  in  the  north  to  Portsmouth  in  the 
south,  and  he  will  find  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  through  the  exer- 
cise by  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  continuous  influence  to  which 
I  have  referred  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  local  sanitary  administration  which  have  subsequently  pro- 
duced their  effect  in  a  much  wider  sphere.  Taking  one  of  these  reports 
as  an  illustration,  the  subjects  dealt  with  included  the  following :  The 
building  regulations  for  new  houses  ;  the  sanitary  improvement  of  old 
houses ;  the  arrangements  for  public  water  supply  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quaUty ;  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  removal  of  excreta  and  refuse  ; 
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t  le  refculntion  of  i'(>wi«lu>il!<,  ilnirioH,  mul  iiiilkntiDpH  ;  tlio  prevent  ion  or 
H  ixikc  from  fuctorics  ;  {•llliiviit  from  iio^ioim  triidcs  mul  niiiMtiiu'CH  from 
Htiil)lei«,  t<ti\  ;  till'  piovisioii  for  |>ulilii' vitcciiiiition  iiml  rcviici'initlioii ; 
tlio  oiifoii'iMiu'iil  of  tin'  powors  of  till'  I'uhlic  llcuilli  Act  ri'liilint;  to  in- 
ft'ctioiis  liiHi'iisos  ;  till' lu'tion  tiikt'ii  hy  tli<-  lociil  uiiiliori'v  witii  i'i';;iii'il 
to  tlu>  previ'iilioii  of  the  salt*  of  iituvlKilfHoinc  fooil  iiiiil  (lie  ii(lnltcnitioii 
of  fooil,  drills,  cto.  ;  the  st'ciiriii^  rcci-ciilioii  (.muuikIs,  hiitlis,  iiiid  wii.'th- 
lioiisoM  ;  the  ro^iiliitioii  of  Ixirial  ^muiiils  iiml  cciiu'ttM'ics  ;  tin-  lu-lioii  of 
tho  sanitiu'v  auilioritifs  with  i'c>;iiril  to  iiiu-frtilit-d  dcatliH,  and  tlic  iii*^'- 
loct  of  infants. 

Ke|H)rtH  of  this  kind   may  not   unfairly  ho  .said   to  i-ovor  tho  wliolo 

field  of  praotioni  sanitation,  and   it   noodn  no  argument  to  show  that 

thoy  must  nooossarily  linvo  a  <rront  and  lc>;itiniati'  iiiflucnoo  in  shaping; 

tho  polioy  and  guidinjr  tho  aotion  of  tho  sanitary  authority  which  ro- 

eivos  thom. 

h'f/islafioii  iiK  to  t/u  (\mxtruct'i<m  of  -^''■"'  //i"ixi:i. — Tho  most  im- 
ixirtant  ri'sult  of  tho  oontiniious  udluonoo  of  modioal  udvioo  on  those 
responsible  for  loeal  sanitary  administration  is  seen  in  tho  enaetments 
relating  to  the  oonstruelion  of  new  dwelliiif;  houses,  whieh  have  hoen 
passed  sinee  tho  I'uhlie  Health  Act  of  1872  hoeanie  law.  Hefore  that 
time  tho  central  and  inhabited  i>ooror  (luartors  in  niost  of  the  <;reat 
towns  of  En<:land  were  niore  "rookeries,"  the  denizens  of  which  lived 
under  conditions  of  ovcrcrowdin}^  and  insanitary  environment  which 
nowadays  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  more  squalid  parts  of  London  and 
some  of  the  seaport  towns.  To  take  as  an  example  a  town  of  whieh, 
from  long  ollicial  connection,  I  have  special  knowledge,  the  older  |)art 
of  Nottingham  was  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  most  densely  po])ulated 
in  England.  The  authorities  had  done  their  best  to  cope  with  the  evil, 
and  so  far  back  as  in  1S45  an  Inclosure  Act  had  been  passed  by  which 
the  legal  restrictions  which  formally  prevented  the  green  fields  and 
jiastures  surrounding  the  town  from  being  encroached  upon  for  build- 
ing purposes  were  removed.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
mg  overcrowding  on  space,  they  unfortunately,  like  most  early  reforni- 
ers,  went  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  imposed  conditions  as 
regards  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  amount  of  curtilage  to  each 
house,  which  went  a  long  way  to  defeat  the  purpose  they  had  in  view. 
The  new  houses  were  used  to  accommodate  two  families  instead  of  one, 
or  people  went  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  jerry-builder  had 
things  all  his  own  way,  and  where,  consequently,  the  houses  became,  in 
point  of  sanitary  condition,  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  old  tow  n. 
What  that  was  I  myself  had  to  describe  in  forcible  terms  in  a  report 
On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Health  Uomniittee  in  1873.  The  houses  were  built  very 
close  together  on  a  comparatively  small  area,  large  numbers  of  them 
being  "  back  to  back  "  ;  many  of  them  were  situate  in  narrow  yards  or 
closely  confined  courts  and  alleys,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
very  dirty  and  dilapidated ;  they  were,  moreover,  rendered  specially  un- 
healthy by  the  old  midden  system,  which  prevailed  in  its  worst  form. 
During  tha  following  ten  years  the  condition  of  things  rapidly  and 
materially  improved.  The  structural  defects  which  made  houses  in  the 
crowded  parts  specially  unhealthy  were  entirely  altered,  and  some  of 
the  worst  areas  of  crowded  dwellings  were  dealt  with  in  a  compre- 
hensive way;  but  the  most  important  improvements  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  future.  In  1874  the  Nottingham  Improve- 
ment Act  was  obtained,  whereby  the  details  of  construction  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  new  buildings  were  strictly  regulated,  and  in 
1878  a  further  act  was  obtained  by  which  it  was  provided  that  every 
owner  of  a  new  building  should  be  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  he 
allowed  it  to  be  inhabited  without  first  having  had  it  inspected  and 
certified  as  free  from  sanitary  defect  by  the  building  surveyor,  who 
was  in  daily  communication  with  the  health  oflBcer.  During  the  five 
or  six  years  following  1874  what  was  practically  a  new  town  came 
to  be  built,  capable  of  housing  a  population  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  of  Nottingham  before  the  Inclosure  Act,  and,  speaking  from 
my  own  experience  as  medical  officer  of  health  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  I  can  say  that  all  reasonable  sanitary  requirements,  in  the 
case  of  the  new  buildings,  were,  on  the  whole,  met  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Between  1873  and  1878  local  acts  of  Parliament  were  obtained  by 
the  authorities  of  several  other   important  towns,  which  defined  the 


eoiidltiiMiH   under  which   now  buildings  eouhl   bo  erected:  these  eondi- 
tions  rolulod  to  the  nites  to  be  used  for  buihling  purposes,  the  width  of 
streets,  thr  provisiim  of  light  ami  air  about   houses,  the  |>revonlion  of 
danipMoHS,  and  for  olliciont  drainage  and  the  voniihilion  of  drains.     Ii 
can  not  be  denied  that  liondon  is  fur  behind  many  less  important  con 
tors  of  popiihition  in  these  respects;  to  take  only  one  example,  the  ovei 
crowding  of  narrow  spaces   with   the  huge  ho-cul led  "  model   blocks 
whieh  have  sprung  up  like  urchitectural   weofis,  if  I    nuiy  use  the  ex 
prossioii,  in  various  parts  of  the   metiopolis  tluring   the   past  fifteen 
years,  would  eerluiidy  not  have  been  allowed  in  many  |irovincinl  towii 
where  gnjuiid  is  o(|uully  valuable. 

Thf  Afoi/tt  /ii/'ldWH  of  (/if  Lofaf  Oovfrjum nl  Hminl. — The  beneficial 
results  of  these  local  acts  can  scarcely  be  exaggeraU-d.  seeing  that  th<\ 
not  only  improved  the  healthiness  of  the  towns  to  which  they  |)arti<'ii 
larly  related,  but  they  influenced   jiublic  o(iinion  elsewhen',  and  finail 
led  to  the  jironiulgation  of  the  "  Model  Hy-laws  of  the  Local  (ioverii 
inent   Board,"  which  are  now  in  process  of  being  generallv  adopted 
throughout  the  country.     It  may  be  useful  here  to  enumerate  tliOM 
model  by-laws,  which  have  a  wide  scope,  and  tho  adoption  and  enfon  > 
ment  of  which   is  ho  immensely  important.     The  series  njay  be  sum 
tnari/.ed  as  follows  :    1.   By-laws  for  scavenging,  removal  of  house  rcfusi 
keeping  of  animals,  and  the  |)revention  of  nuisances  generally.     2.  B\ 
laws  for  promoting  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  and  for  the  general 
well  ordering  of  common  lodging  houses.     3.  By-laws  relating  to  new- 
streets  and  buildings:  (a)  with  respect  to  the  width,  level,  and  con- 
struction of  new  streets;  (h)  with  respect  to  the  structure  of    wall- 
foundations,  roofs,  and  chimneys  of  new  buildings,   for  securing  st  i 
bility  and  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  purposes  of  health ;  (r)  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and   with  rcs])ect  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings;  (d) 
with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings,  and  to  the  closing  of  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  unfit  for    human    habitation,  and   to  pro- 
hibition of  their  use  for  such  habitation  ;  (e)  as  to  the  giving  of  notices  ; 
as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intending  to  lay  out 
streets  or  to  construct  buildings ;  as   to   inspection  by   the   sanitary 
authority ;  and  as  to  the  power  of  such  authority  to  remove,  alter,  or 
pull  down  any  work  begun  or  done  in  contravention  of  such  by-laws. 
4.  By-laws  relating   to   the   licensing,  registering,  and   inspection   of 
slaughter  houses,  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  etc. 

Provision  for  the  Enforcement  of  By-laws. — But  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  model  by-laws  ;  regulations  which  on  paper  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  administrative  wisdom  are  useless  if  not  strictly  enforced.  A  most 
important  step,  therefore,  was  taken  by  some  of  what  I  may  call  the 
" pioneer "  corporations,  vihen  in  addition  to  obtaining  building  act.~ 
and  framing  by-laws  they  made  really  adequate  provision  for  giving 
due  effect  to  them.  This  they  did  by  not  only  appointing  a  special 
building  surveyor,  but  by  further  making  the  officer  of  health  respon- 
sible with  that  official  for  the  manner  in  which  those  most  important 
duties  were  discharged.  Having  regard  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  securing  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  all  new  buildings  shall 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  provision  that  has  just  been  inJicated  was 
indeed  a  necessary  complement  of  the  by-lawg.  Here  I  should  like  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  point  to  the  importance  of  which  the  public 
mind  is,  even  in  these  days  of  a  new  sanitary  dispensation,  perhaps 
hardly  sufficiently  alive.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  in  respect  of  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  these  by-laws,  and  similar 
administrative  functions,  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  administrative  arch.  Indeed,  no  phase  of  sanitary  admin- 
istration illustrates  with  greater  force  the  need  for  an  exceptional  com- 
bination of  qualities  for  the  thoroughly  efficient  discharge  of  such* 
duties  as  those  which  should  of  right  belong  to  the  office.  For  to  him 
the  public  has  especially  to  look  for  protection  from  ignorant  obstruc- 
tiveness  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  unscrupulous  gi'eed  on  the  other 
An  ideal  officer  for  such  an  important  post  ought  to  be  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional qualities,  for  he  must  have  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
medical  and  sanitary  science,  and  be  possessed  of  sufficient  strength, 
guided  (or  "informed,"  as  the  scholastics  say)  by  tact,  to  witUstand  the 
hostility,  secret  or  declared,  of  some  of  those  in  authority,  and  the 
subtler  influences  of  social  environment.  But  in  order  that  the  medical 
officer  of  health  may  discharge  his  arduous  duties  with  the  fullest  pos- 
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sible  advantage  to  the  public,  the  office  which  he  liolds  should  in  itself 
confer  dignity  commensurate  with  the  lieavv  responsibilities  wliicli  it 
puts  upon  him.  Witli  a  competent  and  independent  medical  officer, 
such  as  I  have  sketched  in  my  ideal,  in  a  position  giving  his  voice  the 
authority  which  should  belong  to  it  in  local  administrative  councils, 
th>re  would  be  far  greater  security  than  there  is  at  present  that  no 
selfish  indifference  to  the  common  weal,  no  neglect  of  obvious  precau- 
tions for  the  safety  of  the  community,  no  tampering  with  the  public 
health,  would  be  allowed  to  go  unexposed  or  unresisted,  however 
wealthy  or  influential  the  offenders  might  be. 

Notification  of  Infections  Diseases. — The  supporters  of  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  point  with  nataral  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  through  the  operation  of  this  principle  that  some  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  recent  sanitary  legislation  have  been  brought 
about.  No  better  illustration  of  the  effect  on  the  whole  nation  of  the 
efforts  of  those  authorities  who,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  the  im- 
mensely difficult  task  of  experimental  legislation  can  be  given  than  the 
local  legislation  of  1872-'82.  1  need  only  instance  the  act  requiring 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases — a  measure  which  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Town  Council  of  Colton,  in  Lancashire,  in  187*7,  and  which 
by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1889  was  applied  to  Loudon,  and  has  since  be- 
come very  generally  adopted  throughout  the  whole  country.  That  act 
has,  as  you  all  know,  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  into  which 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  enter  here ;  I  mention  it  only  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  far-reaching  effect  which  the  tentative  legislation  of  a 
local  authority  may  have  outside  of  its  own  limits,  and  of  the  important 
influence  which  the  advice  of  medical  experts  has  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sanitary  administration. 

How  Actual  Causes  of  Disease  should  be  combated. — I  may  also  point 
to  notification  as  illustrating  the  great  advantage  of  directing  sanitary 
administrative  action  to  the  suppression  or  neutralization  of  the  actual, 
as  well  as  the  potential,  causes  of  disease.  The  public  have  not  yet 
learned  the  lesson — which  is  a  pregnant  truth,  though  it  sounds  like  a 
truism — that  different  diseases  require  to  be  controlled  by  different 
methods.  They  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  what  Carlyle  would  have 
called  a  "  formula  " — which  was  most  useful  in  its  day,  though  hardly 
adequate  to  our  present  needs — that  the  cause  of  all  disease  is  dirt,  and 
that  sanitary  salvation  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  well-flushed  drains. 
The  danger  of  this  simple  creed  is  that  when  the  faith  which  has  been 
pinned  too  absolutely  on  cleanliness  as  a  uiiiversal  safeguard  is  shaken 
by  the  discovery  that  there  are  diseases  which  the  most  ingeniously  de- 
vised system  of  drainage  is  powerless  to  prevent,  sanitary  science  as  a 
whole  may  be  uniustly  discredited,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  savage 
treats  the  fetich  which  has  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
chief  value  of  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  enables  sanitary  authorities,  basing  their  action  on  medical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  to  wage  war  directly  against  the  actual  causes  of 
the  mischief  that  are  in  operation  in  any  given  case  (such  as  a  water 
supply,  a  milk  supply,  a  school,  etc.)  instead  of  wasting  their  energies 
in  twirling  the  sanitar/  mop  among  potential  causes.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  notification  in  itself  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  it  can  be  useful  only  when  the  immediate  causes  of  the  dis- 
eases notified  are  accurately  known  and  amenable  to  contiol.  But 
within  its  legitimate  sphere  it  is  invaluable.  Taking  the  diseases  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule,  a  well-organized  municipal  health  department 
may  deal  with  them  effectively  from  the  preventive  point  of  view  in  the 
following  manner  :  Small-pox,  by  increased  activity  of  primary  vaccina- 
tion as  provided  for  by  statute,  by  isolation  of  the  sick  person  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  by  formation  of  a  cordon  of  revaccinated  persons 
around.  Tj-fhus,  by  hospital  isolation  and  vigorous  sanitation  in  the 
infected  locality.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  by  skilled  and  system- 
atic inquiries,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  directions  respecting  milk  sup- 
plies ;  by  the  limitation  of  school  attendance,  and  by  the  offer  of  suita- 
ble hospital  accommodation.  Enteric  fever,  by  skilled  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  possibilities  of  contamination  of  water  or  milk  supplies,  by 
inspection  and  testing  of  house  drains,  by  general  attention  to  the  sani- 
tary surwundingp  of  the  dwellings,  etc. 

The  advantages  of  notification  from  the  official  standpoint  may  be 
summed  up  in  general  terms  as  follows;  1.  It  affords  early  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  a  rising  epidemic.     2.  It  allows  of  the  exercise  of 


the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
spread  of  infection.  3.  It  enables  the  officer  of  the  authority  to  offer 
hospital  isolation,  and,  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  revaccinatioii,  when 
and  where  these  are  most  needed.  4.  It  leads  to  intpiiry  by  skilled 
persons  into  the  drainage  of  houses  and  localities.  5.  It  affords  the 
means  of  controlling  schools,  factories,  and  workshops,  by  whose  agency 
epidemics  may  ari.se.  6.  It  makes  at  once  apparent  the  grouping  of 
cases  round  water  supplies,  milk  supplies,  and  schools,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  powerful  agency  in  limiting  the  spread  of  disease. 

Other  Things  required  besides  Notification. — It  is  not,  however,  suf- 
ficiently understood  that  the  mere  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
can  not  produce  any  very  remarkable  results  in  checking  their  spread, 
unless  it  is  complemented  by  the  provision  of  an  efficient  sanitary  staff 
with  an  experienced  medical  officer  at  its  head,  and  by  adequate  isola- 
tion hospital  accommodation  with  measures  of  disinfection.  The  first 
of  these  requirements — namely,  the  sanitary  staff'  or  health  department 
— is  a  matter  of  administration  in  which,  generally  speaking,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
medical  improvement.  The  question,  however,  of  how  this  needed 
reform  is  to  be  effected  is  hardly  yet  ripe  for  discussion,  and  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  second  re(juirement — namely,  the  provision  of  ii^ola- 
tion  hospital  accommodation.  As  an  illustration  of  what  the  needs  of 
a  very  large  town  are  in  this  respect  and  of  how  they  have  been  met  I 
may  take  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  As  the  work 
of  that  board  is  comparatively  little  known,  a  brief  sketch  of  what  it 
has  done  and  is  now  doing  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. — Twenty-five  years  ago  very  few 
even  of  the  large  towns  had  any  means  at  all  of  isolating  cases  of  fever 
in  separate  buildings.  In  London  there  were  the  Small-pox  and  Vac- 
cination Hospital  at  Highgate  and  the  Fever  Hospital  in  the  Liverpool 
Road;  neither  of  these  institutions,  which  still  have  independent  exist- 
ence, however,  has  ever  been  in  any  sense  municipal.  The  former  was 
open  to  bad  cases  of  small-pox  while  the  latter  received  cases  of  typhus, 
which  was  then  endemic,  and  severe  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  scarlet 
fever.  Patients  suffering  from  these  diseases  were  also  admitted  to  the 
general  hospitals.  But  the  great  majority  of  fever  cases,  especiallv 
those  of  a  mild  character,  which  ace  so  important  from  a  public-health 
point  of  view,  were  treated  at, their  own  homes,  where  proper  isolation 
was  often  out  of  the  question.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was 
constituted  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  establish  in  London  "  asylums  for  the  sick,  insane,  and  other 
classes  of  the  poor."  The  passing  of  this  act,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  members  of  our  association,  the  late 
Dr.  Anstie  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  being  the  chief  movers.  The  intention 
of  the  legislature  at  that  time  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  name  of  the 
act  and  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  asylums."  It  was  to  relieve  the  work- 
houses of  the  infectious  sick  and  the  insane  and  to  provide  means  of 
isolation  for  cases  which  could  not  be  safely  and  conveniently  received 
within  the  workhouse  walls.  The  board  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  representatives  of  Poor-law  authorities,  and  though  it  was  destined 
later  on  to  have  important  sanitary  functions,  the  sanitary  authorities, 
as  such,  had  no  place  in  it.  The  vestries,  which  in  other  respects  were 
sanitary  authorities,  have  been  blamed  for  not  taking  independent 
action  in  establishing  hospitals  for  the  infectious  sick,  but  few  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  hospital  provision 
and  administration,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  London  parishes,  can  doubt  that  this  work  is  far 
better  left  in  the  hands  of  a  board  or  central  authority  which  can  look 
to  the  needs  of  London  as  a  whole. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hospitals  which  have  been  established 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board :  The  Eastern  Hospital  at  Homer- 
ton,  occupying  a  site  of  nine  acres,  and  affording  accommodation  for 
from  400  to  500  persons  attacked  with  fevers.  This  hospital  serves 
one  of  the  poorest  cpiarters  of  London,  the  population  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  over  a  million.  The  South  Eastern  Ho.spital  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road,  Deptford,  occupying  a  site  of  eleven  acres,  and  affording  accom- 
modation for  between  400  and  500  cases  of  persons  attacked  with 
fevers,  together  with  provision  for  doubtful  cases  of  small-pox  "  under 
observation."  This  hospital  serves  a  population  of  nearly  a  million. 
The  South  Western  Hospital  at  Stockwell,  occupying  a  site  of  eight 
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ncreH,  utiil  iilTording  ui'i'oiiitiuxlutiun  fur  l>etwi>i>n  •S<i()  aiid  40(1  ikthoiin 
utlHckfil  with  IcviM'.  This  li(is|iilitl  nitvis  a  p<)]iiilutioti  of  ulHUit  Imlf  a 
niillioii.  'I'lic  Wolcrii  lluspit.il  at  Kiilliiini,  iicciipviiifr  a  Mite  of  .six 
aiTcs,  iiiiil  alYoriliii;;  arcoiiiiiKiiliitioii  lor  lii'lwccM  'J<MI  ami  KDO  |i(<i»<>iis 
atlackcii  with  fovci'.  This  ho.ipilai  Horvi-s  a  (liHtciol  of  iK'aii\  ihrrc 
(piai'tcrs  of  a  iiiillii)ii,  Ixil  it  is  a  part  of  I.oiiduii  whtTo  the  iic('<l  for 
iiospitul  isohitioii  is  no*  so  frcipii'iit  as  in  tiif  oast.  Thi.'  North  Wcslcni 
at  llavorstock  Hill,  llaiii|>s()'a(l,  licaiilifiilly  situated,  and  oi'cnpvin^  a 
site  of  eleven  aeres,  alVonlinf;  aeeoniniodatiun  for  i)etween  •liK)  and  r»(in 
persons  attaeked  willi  fevers,  and  serving;  ii  popuhition  of  over  three 
(|uarters  of  a  million.  In  eonneetion  with  three  of  these  hospitals — the 
Kustern,  South  Kastern,  and  Western — there  ai'e  verv  perfectly  ap- 
pointed anil>ulanee  stations,  which  serve  for  the  whole  of  London. 
Tlii-n  there  is  the  river  nnd>nlanee  for  the  eotnniunieution  with  the 
sinall-i>ox  hospital  ships  lyin^  in  the  river  Thames  at  Lon^  Reach. 
Tlu-re  are  three  ambulance  wharves  at  Wandsworth,  IMackwall,  and 
Kotherhilhe,  and  live  ambulance  steamers  ndniirably  adapted  for  the 
convey.ince  of  sick  persons  down  the  river.  The  ho.^'pital  ships  are 
moored  in  the  river  Thames  at  Lon;;  Reach.  They  com|)rise  the  Kn- 
dymion,  which  is  used  for  administrative  |)urposes  and  the  uccommoda- 
fitui  of  the  stafT,  and  the  Atlas  and  Castalia,  which  are  api)ro])iiated 
for  the  treatment  of  sinall-pox  patients.  The  total  accommodation  for 
patients  is  350,  200  being  on  tlie  Atliis  and  150  on  the  Castalia. 
Abreast  of  the  ships  is  a  i)iece  of  ground,  eight  acres  in  extent,  belong- 
ing to  the  board,  upon  which  the  laundry  attached  to  the  8hii)a  and 
other  administrative  buildings  hare  been  erected.  A  pier  has  also  been 
constructed,  and  is  used  for  purposes  connected  with  the  ships,  and  the 
transfer  of  patients  to  and  from  the  Convalescing  Hospital  at  Gore 
Farm,  Darenth,  which  has  accommodiition  for  (iOO  persons.  The  En- 
dymion  is  in  telephonic  communication  with  the  chief  oflices.  There  is 
also  the  Convalescent  Hospital  for  fever  cases  at  Winchmore  Hill, 
which  provides  for  about  400  cases  in  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  total  amount  of  provision  of 
hospital  accommodation  is  not  far  short  of  one  bed  to  every  1,000  of 
the  population,  which  is  the  recpiirement  for  public-health  purposes. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  taking  into  account  the  admirable  and  most  use- 
ful establishment  at  the  Liverpool  Road,  Lslingtou,  which  has  200 
beds,  or  the  100  beds  at  the  Highgale  Small-pox  Hospital. 

The  excellent  example  set  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
providing  suitable  hospital  accommodation  for  the  infectious  sick  has 
been  followed  by  several  large  towns,  and  before  long  no  town  of  any 
importance  will  be  without  such  means  of  isolation.  The  Epidenuc 
Hospital  at  Bagthorpe,  near  Nottingham,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  examples  of  a  hospital  of  this  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Asylums  Board  has  not  been  above  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  provincial  sanitary  authorities  in  respect  of  the  free 
admission  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease,  whether  the  patients  might 
be  paupers  or  not,  into  rate-supported  hospitals.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  is  beyond  all  question,  for  to  make  the  order  of  the  relieving 
officer  the  necessary  passport  to  the  isolation  hospital  is  to  make  the 
use  of  the  accommodation  offered  by  it  a  badge  of  social  disgrace 
which  the  respectable  wage-earning  classes  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  avoid.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  seriously  this  would 
interfere  with  the  immediate  isolation  of  infectious  cases,  which  is  the 
only  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  first  sparks  of  an  epidemic  from 
spreading  into  a  destructive  conflagration.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Brewer,  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  and  Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy, 
former  and  present  chairmen,  together  with  that  of  several  other  influ- 
ential members,  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  led  to  adopt 
a  public-spirited  policy  which  many  of  their  colleagues  thought  to  i)e 
outside  the  proper  province,  if  not  also  beyond  the  legal  powers,  of 
that  body-. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was,  as  has  been  said,  established 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  it  has  not 
only  discliarged  the  functions  originally  assigned  to  it,  but  has  instituted 
m  ich  other  work  of  the  highest  public  utilit)'.  Its.  position,  however, 
has  been  greatly  changed  by  recent  legislation. 

Tlie  Formation  of  County  Councih. — Mr.  Ritchie's  Local  (lovern- 
raent  Act  led  to  the  formation  of  couiity  councils.  These  councils  were 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  be  the  chief  sanitary  authorities  of 


OOUDlii'H,  und  they  will  doubtleHH  become  iio  in  future.  Here  we  an 
mot  by  the  ipu'stion  of  "sanitary  unitH,"  which  will  Inive  to  he  di 
termined  bidnn-  \i-r\  long;  at  present,  however,  it  in  hardly  Hullicienil. 
ripe  for  diHciiShion.  Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  details  of 
Hunitury  udministralion,  attention  may  with  advantage  be  directed  In 
ccrluin  poinl.-i  in  which  the  infhu-nco  of  county  councils  is  nli'eady  i' 
Hoineexleni,  and  ought  to  la  still  further,  exercised.  There  is  cleail 
no  province  of  sanitary  admii.islration  in  which  that  iidluence  can  I  ' 
exeited  wilh  more  immediate  beiielit  to  the  community  than  that  <'<ir. 
nected  with  the  conlrol  of  epidemic  or  isolation  hospitals.  Indeed,  tij> 
coutUy  councils  already  have  the  control  of  the  large  lunatic  asyluinK 
what  inoie  natural  than  that  they  ahould  ultio  have  relegated  to  them 
the  other  asylums  (already  in  London  under  a  central  body),  and  the 
special  epidemic  hospitals  in  which  we,  U8  sanitarians,  are  interested  y 
This  arrangement  would,  in  one  most  im|iortant  jiarticidur,  simplify 
our  present  very  complicated  system  of  sanitary  admiiastration ;  and 
in  London  the  County  (Jouncil  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  antici- 
pated this  proposal  by  the  appointment  of  a  meilical  oflicer  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  eminent  ipialidcations  for  that  imporiant  j)08t, 
has  had  special  experience  in  the  organi/Mition  and  njanagement  of  iso- 
lation hospitals.  The  fact  tliat  the  London  County  (Jouncil  already 
has  a  responsible  medical  adviser,  while  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board— a  second  central  body — with  its  thousands  of  sick  persons 
passing  annually  through  its  hospitals,  has  to  depend,  for  the  indis- 
pensable help  which  such  an  oflicer  can  give,  on  casual  and  necessarily 
irresponsible  councilors,  forms  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  former  body  the  powers  at  j)resent  possessed  by  the  hit 
tcr  with  regard  to  the  provision  and  regulation  of  isolation  hospital 
accommodation.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  give  abundant  illustrations 
of  the  great  disadvantage  to  the  public  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  being  cast  adrift,  as  I  may  say,  on  the  troubled  waters  of  sani- 
tary administration,  with  no  medical  pilot  to  help  guide  their  course ; 
but  as  the  subject  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  within  the  scojjc  of 
this  address,  I  need  not  enter  on  it  here. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  might  be  allowed  to  fade  out  of  exist- 
ence, like  an  organ  that  has  served  its  purpose,  and  can  only  be  an  en- 
cumbrance if  it  survives.  The  process  of  evolution  would  then  be 
complete  in  London  so  far  as  one  important  part  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration— namely,  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  infec- 
tious diseases — is  concerned. 

County  Sanitary  Adminktration. — Turning  next  to  the  question  of 
county  sanitary  adndnistration,  on  which  I  have  as  yet  touched  very 
slightly,  I  may  indicate,  as  a  first  step  toward  its  development,  that 
county  councils  may,  with  immediate  advantage,  undertake  that  part  of 
sanitary  administration  which  is  evidently  much  better  in  the  hands  of 
a  central  authority.  This  need  involve  no  interference  with  local  or 
district  authorities  as  regards  sanitary  administration,  and  the  prece- 
dent of  London  shows  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  infringing  the 
sacred  principle  of  local  self-government.  As  things  are  at  present,  the 
arrangements  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  can  only  be  described  as  an  administrative  chaos.  Many 
towns  of  considerable  size  are  still  without  proper  accommodation  of 
any  kind  for  such  cases,  while  in  others  such  provision  as  has  been 
made  is  utterly  inadequate.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  division  of  au- 
thority and  the  absence  of  efficient  control  by  local  centers,  adminis- 
tration anomalies — in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  if  they  were  not  de- 
plorable— have  arisen.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rural 
sanitary  authorities  have,  in  some  instances,  erected  hospitals  for  their 
own  use,  while  the  towns  in  the  district  have  not  shown  the  same  fore- 
sight. Thus  we  find  hospitals  situated  near  to  large  populations,  the 
most  important  sections  of  which  are  denied  their  use.  In  this  way  it 
has  happened  that  a  hospital  admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
infectious  cases  has  stood  empty  when  almost  at  its  doors  were  patients 
of  the  very  kilid  it  was  designed  to  accommodate,  who,  owing  to  the 
intricate  machinery  of  local  self-government,  which  is  a  part  of  our  ex- 
isting constitution,  could  not  be  admitted  within  its  walls.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  inconvenience  and  injury  to  individuals  and  the  dangers 
to  the  community  at  large  that  may  arise  from  administrative  pedantry 
of  this  kind.     The  transference  of  the  power  of  regulating  the  pro- 
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vision  of  isolation  hospital  accommodation  to  the  county  councils  is  the 
only  means  of  remedying  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  here  :it- 
tempted  to  describe  and  of  saving  the  unnecessary  suflfering  to  patients 
and  expense  to  rate-payers  entailed  thereby. 

Lines  of  Future  Evolution. — With  regard  to  the  future  evolution  of 
sanitary  administration  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  profitably  said 
at  the  present  moment.  The  important  questions  now  floating  in  the 
legislative  atmosphere  as  to  the  advisability  of  transferring  vaccination 
powers  to  the  county  councils,  and  as  to  the  formation  of  sufficiently 
large  areas  for  administrative  purposes,  must  be  left  for  solution  till 
the  opinions  of  men  of  light  and  leading  on  these  subjects  have  hail 
time  to  condense  into  practical  conviction,  and  to  infiltrate  the  miniis 
of  sanitary  authorities.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms,  however,  that 
it  is  desirable  that  future  evolution  should  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity  in  organization,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  tiie 
size  of  sanitary  districts  and  in  the  methods  of  administration  than 
exists  at  present.  Here  let  me  remind  you  that  the  question  of  "  whole 
service"  or  other  restrictions  must  obviously  depend  on  considerations 
of  administrative  areas.  The  absurdity  of  considering  them  apart,  as 
Parliament  has  done  this  session,  is  best  illustrated  by  taking  an  ex- 
treme case,  one  of  the  tiniest  and  most  impracticable  areas.  For  ex- 
ample. Ham,  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey — "  umbrageous  Ham  " — is  a 
separate  sanitary  administrative  area,  with  its  own  sanitary  staff.  The 
population  is  only  1,400 — that  of  a  mere  hamlet.  Xow,  if  there  could 
be  found  a  medical  officer  willing  to  sacrifice  his  "  whole  time ''  and 
actually  to  reside  on  the  spot,  there  would  still  be  the  difficultv  arisinf 
from  emolument.  This  amounts  to  £12  per  annum.  Of  course  the 
remedy  for  this  is  the  creation  of  workable  districts  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses within  counties,  and  until  that  has  been  done  it  is  premature  to 
adopt  the  whole-service  formula.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  cut  and  dry  system,  in  which  the  country  should  be 
parceled  out  into  trim  parterres  like  a  magnified  Dutch  garden  cov- 
emed.  by  authorities  acting  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  mechanical 
puppets.  There  is  something  very  distasteful  to  the  English  mind  in 
anything  that  savors  of  centralization  or  the  restraint  of  administrative 
individualism  by  cast-iron  rules ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think,  most 
thoughtful  sanitarians  will  agree  in  considering  the  present  freedom  of 
local  authorities  from  all  control  is  sometimes  rather  apt  to  degenerate 
into  administrative  license,  with  serious  consequences  to  those  immedi- 
ately affected  thereby,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  while  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  these 
somewhat  desultory  remarks,  I  would  express  a  hope  that  no  one  will 
think  the  subject  of  this  address  unimportant,  though  it  is  too  likeh 
that  I  may  have  failed  to  make  it  attractive.  The  details  I  have 
touched  on  are  the  framework  of  a  vast  living  structure,  all  the  pans 
of  which  should  work  together  for  the  common  good.  The  perfecting 
of  this  structure,  the  clothing  of  the  dry  bones  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion with  the  flesh  of  scientific  knowledge  and  well-directed  practical 
action,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  legislators  and  authorities,  and  of  all 
practitioners  of  curative,  not  less  than  of  preventive,  medicine. 

The  Supposed  Curative  Effect  of  Operations  Per  Se.— Under  this 
title  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  a  paper  to  the 
Annals  of  Surgery  for  August,  which,  not  only  from  its  subject,  but 
from  the  great  number  of  authorities  quoted  and  from  the  peculiarly 
rich  experience  of  the  writer,  makes  an  article  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance  to  both  surgeon  and  physician.  The  author's  attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  subject  by  reason  of  his  experience  with  the  opei- 
ation  of  trephining  for  so-called  traumatic  epilepsy. 

During  the  past  five  years,  with  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  he  has  tre- 
phined in  fifteen  cases  of  supposed  traumatic  epilepsy.  All  but  one 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation.  The  one  who  perished  was  an 
imbecile  and  a  confirmed  drunkard  as  well  as  an  epileptic.  Death  oc- 
curred fr  m  suppression  of  urine,  probably  secondary  to  etherization. 

In  one  case  a  bullet  was  found  imbedded  in  the  bram  substance,  in 
another  an  irregular  portion  of  the  internal  table  was  dissected  out 
from  beneath  the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  cicatricial 
adhesions.  In  another  there  were  projecting  spicules  of  bone  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  button  removed  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
skull.     In  two,  marked  sclerosis  and  thickening  of  the  cranium  were 


observed  about  the  field  of  operation.  In  the  remaining  cases  nothing 
abnormal  was  seen.  Although  this  was  the  case,  the  patients  were 
without  exception  notably  improved  by  the  trephining,  in  two  instances 
even  to  the  point  of  apparent  cure,  no  return  of  the  symptoms  having 
been  observed  for  eighteen  months  and  for  two  years,  respectively,  after 
the  operation.  In  the  seven  others  the  results  were  strikingly  favora- 
ble, convulsions  disappearing  for  weeks  or  months,  although  pi  eviously 
of  more  than  daily  occurrence. 

The  author  has,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  classified  the  cases  in 
which  an  operation  seemed  to  be />e>- «e  the  main  factor  in  btinging 
about  a  cure.  These  cases  are  divided  into  three  groups  in  accordance 
with  the  anatomical  seat  of  the  symptoms  or  of  the  supposed  disease. 
This  brings  them  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Operations  for  the  re- 
lief of  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  epilepsy,  insanity,  paralysis,  etc. 
2.  Operations  for  abdominal  and  pelvic  disorders,  such  as  peritonitis, 
tumors,  etc.     3.  Miscellaneous  operations. 

This  classification  is  further  carried  out  by  grouping  together:  (a) 
Those  cases  in  which  nothing  whatever  was  found  explanatory  of  the 
symptoms ;  {b)  those  in  which  some  departure  from  normal  condi- 
tions was  observed,  but  was  so  slight  as  to  be  apparently  inadequate 
to  explain  the  symptoms  ;  (c)  those  in  which  an  apparently  grave  and 
irremediable  condition  was  disclosed  by  an  exploratory  operation,  but 
notably  improved  or  altogether  disappeared  after  mere  inspection  or 
handling,  no  further  surgical  interference  having  been  thought  justifi- 
able. 

Under  the  heading  of  Operations  for  the  Relief  of  Nervous  Phe- 
nomena Dr.  White  has  tabulated,  including  his  own  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  cases.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  detail,  and,  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  recognized  authorities,  are  of  exceeding  great  in- 
terest. 

In  fifty-six  cases  of  trephining  for  epilepsy  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  Twenty-five  of  these  patients  were 
reported  as  cured  and  eighteen  as  improved,  and  in  three  cases  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  relapse  occurred  subsequently. 

In  thirty  cases  of  ligation  of  blood-vessels  for  epilepsy  fourteen 
patients  were  reported  as  cuied,  fifteen  as  improved,  and  one  as  having 
died  seven  days  after  the  operation.  In  the  fatal  case  the  right  com- 
mon carotid  artery  was  tied.     Xo  fit  occurred  after  the  operation. 

In  ten  cases  of  castration  for  epilepsy  all  the  patients  were  reported 
as  cured. 

In  nine  cases  of  tracheotomy  for  epilepsy  two  patients  were  reported 
as  cured,  six  as  improved,  and  one  as  much  improved,  though  death  in 
this  case  followed  in  two  months  after  the  operation. 

In  twenty-four  cases  of  removal  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  six  patients  remained  well  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  ten  were  improved,  five  remained  unimproved,  and  two  died  soon 
after  the  operation,  but  not  from  its  direct  effect. 

In  six  cases  of  incision  of  the  scalp  for  epilepsy  nothing  was  found 
to  account  for  the  symptoms.  Three  of  these  patients  were  reported 
as  cured  at  the  end  of  three  months  or  less,  one  as  cured  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  two  as  cured  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  two  others  in  almost 
similar  cases  as  cured. 

Twelve  patients  with  epilepsy  were  reported  as  cured  by  such  opera- 
tions as  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  excision  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve,  cauterization  of  the  larynx,  circumcision,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  seton  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  tenotomy  of  the  external 
recti  muscles,  burning  of  the  scalp,  puncture  of  the  heart,  etc. 

Thirteen  cases  of  spontaneous  or  accidental  cures  of  epilepsy  are 
also  reported,  at  a  time  varying  from  two  months  to  five  years  after 
the  traumatism,  which  was  a  fall,  a  burn,  a  wound,  an  amputation  for 
intercurrent  injury  or  disease,  etc. 

Passing  from  the  cerebral  to  the  spinal  region.  Dr.  White  cites  an 
illustrative  case  of  his  own.  A  man,  aged  fifty-five,  was  attacked  on 
December  25,  1887,  with  severe  pains  in  his  arms  and  shoulders.  A 
few  days  later  there  was  weakness  of  the  thighs,  spreading  rapidly 
down  the  legs  to  the  feet  and  upward  on  the  body  to  the  nipple  line. 
In  eight  days  there  was  absolute  paralysis  of  the  parts  involved,  in- 
cluding both  sphincters,  while  at  the  same  time  the  paralyzed  parts 
became  the  seat  of  profound  anicsthesia.  Girdle  pains  developed,  bed- 
sores made  their  appearance,  and  percussion  of  the  spine  over  the  third 
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unii  fnurtli  vorU'hrip  heonnie  |minful.  Tlie  iffloxos  wcrt«  uxufj^cruttMl, 
unil  li^'lit  blows  un  tlio  lu-ad  in  tlio  dircctiun  of  the  Hpiinil  uxIm  pivi>  ri.si! 
to  frightful  I'xiiit'ilmtuniH  of  llic  girille  piiiiiM.  In  Mpiti'  of  i-voiv  re- 
medial  nuMiMiirc  tlioHo  xyniptonm  incrvnHcd  in  Hcverity  fur  tiMi  montliH. 
An  cxpUii-atun'  ojttTution  wuh  then  undortuken.  Dr.  Wliilo  removed 
the  Kpines  nnd  Inniime  of  the  (irst  five  dorHiil  verlehrie,  opened  the 
sliglitly  thiekeiied  diirii,  separated  Home  lirm  adIieHionH  to  the  Muhjaeent 
pill,  explored  the  cord,  and,  having;  failed  to  diceover  any  serious  patlio- 
lof^ical  eluuifies,  elosed  the  w»)unds  in  the  <lura  and  soft  parts.  The 
girdle  pain  hud  entirely  disappeared  hy  the  followinj;  day,  sensation 
bejinn  to  return  in  the  feet  on  the  day  after,  voluntary  motion  in  the 
toes  returned  after  the  ei^rhth  day,  and  so  one  symptom  afti-r  another 
disappeai'ed  until  the  patient  eonipletely  reeovered  and  is  now  earning 
his  livini;  hy  nninual  labor. 

In  the  list  of  abdominnl  and  pelvie  disorders  apjiarently  cured  by 
operation  /«•>•  m-  a  number  of  extraordinary  eases  are  cited.  The  ex- 
perience of  Tait,  who  has  more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  the 
astonishing  disappearance  of  tumors,  often  of  large  size,  after  a  mere 
exploratory  incision,  and  the  corroborative  testimony  of  von  Moseli}^ 
are  cited  at  len<ith.  Kbnig's  analysis  of  131  cases  of  tubercular  |)eri- 
tonitis  treated  by  abdominal  incision  is  carefully  discussed. 

In  response  to  letters  of  in<iuiry  upon  the  subject  Dr.  White  has 
received  many  communications  from  prominent  operators,  the  fjreat 
majority  of  them  containinf;  notes  of  cases  not  previously  published. 
Amonp!  the  writers  of  those  letters  are  to  be  found  Goodell,  Hirst,  liat- 
tey,  Roswell  Park,  Lusk,  Cheever,  Charles  T.  Parkes,  Cabot,  Hunter 
Mc(Juire,  Xancrede,  Weir,  Stimson.  and  many  others  of  equal  note. 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  operations  the  author  has  given 
several  of  very  diverse  character.  First  arc  quoted  cases  of  osteoma- 
lacia cured,  after  weeks  or  months  of  confinement  to  bed,  by  either 
oophorectomy  or  Cnesarean  section. 

Passing  to  another  subject,  the  question  of  graduated  tenotomy  of 
the  eye  muscles  for  the  relief  of  severe  nervous  symptoms  is  carefully 
discussed.  The  author  freely  acknowledges  the  value  of  tenotomies, 
both  complete  and  graduated,  in  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  in  badly 
balanced  ocular  muscles,  but  he  is  none  the  less  convinced  that  in 
numbers  of  instances  of  reported  cures  of  chronic  chorea,  petit  mal, 
and  even  delusional  insanity,  the  effect  of  the  operation  p^r  ae  is  in 
large  measure  the  potent  cause  of  the  supposed  cure.  This  belief  is 
founded  not  aloue  on  theory,  but  upon  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  of 
reflex  nervous  troubles  a  cessation  of  the  symptoms  has  followed  the 
tenotomy,  although  this  has  not  produced  perfect  equilibrium.  Again, 
the  relapses  which  may  take  place  after  a  perfectly  successful  series  of 
tenotomies  would  indicate  that  the  nervous  phenomena  attributed  to 
the  insufficiency,  for  the  relief  of  whi^ih  the  operations  were  made, 
were  not  correctly  so  attributed,  and  that  the  temporary  relief  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  cause  other  than  the  correction  of  an  imperfect  bal- 
ance of  the  external  ocular  muscles.  In  seeking  for  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  observed  in  such  cases  the  author  has  for- 
mulated the  conditions  that  are  common  to  nearly  all  of  them:  1. 
Anaesthesia.  2.  Psychical  influence,  or  so-called  mental  impression. 
3.  The  relief  of  tension.  4.  Reflex  action,  or  the  "  reaction  of  trau- 
matism." These  influences  were  operative  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  not  one  of  them,  except  the  last,  applies  to  the  whole  list. 

With  the  idea  that  it  was  conceivable  that  a  disease  of  the  nerve 
centers  not  reached  by  ordinary  drugs  might  be  affected  by  agents  of 
such  volatility  and  diffusibility  as  ether  and  chloroform,  the  author  in- 
stituted a  series  of  observations  upon  a  number  of  epileptics  in  various 
stages  of  the  disease.  All  other  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  ether 
was  given  to  the  production  of  full  anaesthesia  at  intervals  of  from 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  Either  the  results  were  entirely 
negative  or,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  bromides,  the 
patients  grew  worse. 

Since  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  upon  which  Dr.  White  bases  his 
paper  there  were  either  undoubted  symptoms  such  as  are  habitually  as- 
sociated with  organic  disease  or  demonstrable  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  such  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  in  considering  the 
psychical  influence  of  an  operation,  that  powerful  impressions  acting 
upon  the  emotional  or  intellectual  nature  may  affect  the  organic  pro- 
cesses of  secretion,  nutrition,  etc.,  and  may  arrest  pathological  changes 


and  brinK  uhout  rcpurativc  or  recuperative  action.  ('aHCH  arc  cited  in 
which  such  indueiices  are  clearly  set  forth. 

The  author  liolds  that  the  tiormul  e(|uilibrium  which  we  witness  be- 
tween the  cereltroHpinal  and  the  sympathetic  systems,  us  respects  their 
influence  upon  the  bKuxlvi'Ssels,  is  obviously  more  or  less  interfered 
with  wlien  the  brain  transmits  a  more  than  wonted  impulse,  allowing 
the  unrestrained  action  or  paralyzing  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
vuHoniotor  nerves.  In  this  relation  tin;  author  narrates  some  remarka- 
ble cases  of  hypnotism  and  cites  some  striking  examples  of  the  effect 
of  the  central  nervous  system  upon  the  body. 

The  belict  is  exf)ressed  that  in  many  of  the  cases  described  there 
can  l)e  little  doubt  that  relief  of  tension  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
amelioration  or  cure.  If  it  is  assumed  that  |)reternatural  tension  ex- 
ists in  the  cranial  cavity,  this  would  bo  relieved  to  an  extent  by  trephin- 
ing, and  there  would  be  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  in  each  case 
something  was  done  which  lessened  tension  in  a  cavity  or  organ  of  the 
body.  A  diminution  of  the  tension  would  manifestly  alter  the  blood 
supply  to  any  important  organ  in  the  body,  and  with  it  the  nutritive 
pi-ocesses,  local  and  general.  Heyond  this  nothing  definite  can  be  said 
except  as  it  a[)plies  to  cases  of  ascites,  in  which,  as  in  cases  of 
dropsy  of  a  joint,  one  tapping  may  prove  permanently  curative  be- 
cause the  oiiginal  source  of  irritation  and  supersecretion  has  already 
disappeared. 

Under  the  head  of  Reflex  Action  the  author  includes  the  "  reaction 
of  traumatism  "  as  well  as  the  effects  of  revulsion  and  counter-irritation. 

Verneuil  long  since  showed  that  very  slight  traumatism  sometimes 
excited  in  the  entire  economy  a  general  perturbation,  and  sometimes, 
by  selection  of  the  weak  point,  sudden  aggravation  of  lesions  that  were 
only  slight  or  had  slumbered.  This  same  excitement,  usually  prejudi- 
cial, may  occasionally  be  curative.  Dr.  White  believes  that  in  the  case 
of  spinal  surgery  above  detailed  the  local  shock  of  the  operation  was 
promptly  followed  by  a  corresponding  reaction  in  which  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues  was  raised  sufficiently  high  to  determine  a  return  to  the  nor- 
mal state.  In  this  relation  the  reciprocal  influence  of  one  portion  of 
the  body  on  another  is  briefly  discussed. 

In  considering  abdominal  tumors,  attention  is  called  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  such  tumors,  the  relation  of 
this  disappearance  to  the  operation  being  coincidental.  Cases  are  cited 
in  point.  As  to  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  growths  thought  to  be 
malignant  by  merely  exploratory  operation,  a  long  search  through  the 
literature  of  the  subject  has  met  with  but  little  success. 

The  cure  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  as  the  result  of  ex- 
ploratory incision  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  removal  of  ascitic 
fluid  allows  the  peritoneal  surfaces  to  fall  together  and  to  acquire  ad- 
hesions. The  tubercles  are  then  shut  in  between  the  coils  of  intestine, 
the  omentum,  and  the  abdominal  wall.  They  are  thus  surrounded  by 
tissues  in  a  high  degree  of  activity  which  can  now  throw  around  them 
the  limiting  zone  of  young  cells  and  eventually  fibrous  tissue  which,  if 
the  tuberculous  process  is  not  too  far  advanced,  may  effectually  resist 
it  and  may  cause  it  to  retrograde,  the  process  being  analogous  to  that 
which  we  see  imperfectly  going  on  around  a  cancerous  growth. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  subject  the  author  believes  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  warranted : 

1.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cases  of  different  grades  of  severity 
and  varying  character  which  seem  to  be  benefited  by  an  operation 
alone,  some  of  them  by  almost  any  operation. 

2.  Those  cases  include  chiefly  epilepsy,  certain  abdominal  tumors, 
and  peritoneal  effusions  and  tubercle,  though  the  improvement  in  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  on  general  principles. 

3.  Of  the  possible  factors  which,  by  reason  of  their  constancy,  must 
be  considered,  anaesthesia  seems  least  likely  to  have  been  effective. 
The  three  others — viz.,  psychical  influence,  relief  of  tension,  and  reflex 
action — may  enter  in  varying  degrees  into  the  therapeutics  of  these 
cases,  and,  taken  together,  serve  to  render  the  occurrence  of  occasional 
cures  less  mysterious. 

4.  The  theory  of  accident  or  coincidence  scarcely  explains  the  facts 
satisfactorily. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  on  Preventive  Medicine. — The  Lancet  for  Au- 
gust 15th  prints  the  following  address  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
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K.  C.  S.  I.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  before  the  Section  in  Preventive  Medicine  of 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography : 

Gextlemex  :  My  first  duty  on  occupying  this  seat  is  to  make  fitting 
acknowledgment  of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on  me  and  to 
assure  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it  that,  as  I  appreciate  the 
distinction  highly,  so,  with  the  aid  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Section  and 
the  support  of  the  many  eminent  men  of  science  who  will  take  part  in 
its  work,  I  hope  to  discharge  faithfully  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
me.  My  next  and  most  agreeable  duty  is  to  offer  to  all  who  honor  us 
with  their  presence,  or  who  propose  by  co-operation  to  forward  the 
objects  of  the  congress,  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  cordial  recognition 
Of  the  interest  in  it  manifested  by  their  presence ;  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  which  result  from  their  wisdom 
and  experience  may  advance  our  knowledge  and  tend  to  enhance  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  This  hope  is  based  upon  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  need  of  and  capacity  for  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  physical  well-being,  immunity  from  disease,  and  pro- 
longation of  life  depend ;  and  this  is  evinced  by  the  assembling  to- 
gether in  this  congress  of  men  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  international  humanitarian 
purpose  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  mankind  everywhere,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  some  extent 
those  of  sociology,  can  affect  this  consummation.  To  all,  then,  we  in 
this  great  city,  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  hygiene  and 
demography,  offer  our  cordial  greeting  and  express  an  earnest  desire 
that  our  visitors  may  derive  pleasure  and  benefit  from  their  sojourn  in 
London  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  great  assembly  of  which  they 
form  so  important  a  part. 

Before  I  invite  Dr.  Cuningham  to  open  the  first  subject  for  discus- 
sion it  is  right  that  I  should  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
general  scope  and  objects  of  the  work  comprised  in  this  Section.  I  do 
not  intend  to  occupy  much  of  the  short  and  valuable  time  at  our  disposal 
by  discussing  any  special  subject  or  by  anticipating  that  which  those 
who  follow  me  may  have  to  say,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  notice 
of  the  present  aspects  of  preventive  medicine,  its  recent  development, 
how  much  it  has  operated  and  is  now  operating  for  the  public  good, 
how  slowly  but  surely  it  is  dispelling  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice which  has  overshadowed  and  impeded  the  progress  of  sanitation,  and 
how  it  is  gradually  imbuing  the  public  mind  with  the  conviction  that 
prevention  is  better  and  often  easier  than  cure,  that  health  may  be  pre- 
served, disease  avoided,  and  life  prolonged  by  the  study  and  observance 
of  certain  well-known  laws,  which,  correlating  the  individual  with  his 
surroundings,  determine  his  well-being  when  conformed  to,  deteriorate 
or  prevent  it  when  neglected,  and  should  enforce  the  maxim,  "  Vmienii 
occurite  morbo."  Unprecedented  progress  in  human  knowledge  char- 
acterizes the  present  century,  and  has  not  been  wanting  in  preventive 
medicine.  It  is,  however,  during  the  last  half  of  it  that  advance  has 
been  most  remarkable,  while  it  is  in  a  later  part  of  that  period  that  it 
has  so  established  itself  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  have  passed  from 
the  region  of  doubt  and  speculation  into  that  of  certainty.  It  is  now 
pretty  generally  understood  that  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  mortality 
in  England  is  caused  by  preventable  disease,  that  the  death-rate  of 
large  communities  may  be  reduced  much  below  that  at  which  it  has 
been  wont  to  stand,  the  average  duration  of  life  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  the  allotted  fourscore,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
living  may  be  greatly  ameliorated.  The  chief  obstacles  to  improvement 
have  been  ignorance  and  want  of  belief ;  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  health,  a  more  rational  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  disease,  are  gradually  but  surely  entailing  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  living  and  in  the  value  of  life,  and  the  diminution 
and  mitigation,  if  not  extinction,  of  morbid  conditions  which  have  in 
past  times  proved  so  injurious  or  destructive  to  life.  In  short,  as 
Dante  says : 

"  Se'  1  mondo  laggiu  ponesse  mente 
Al  fondamento  che  natura  pone, 
Seguendo  lui  avria  buona  la  gente." 

Paradiso,  viii,  142. 

Such  are  the  subjects  contemplated  in  the  work  of  this  Section,  and,  as 
far  as  time  permits,  the  most  interesting  of  them  will  be  discussed. 


Those  selected  are  of  great  importance  in  their  relations  to  public 
health ;  let  us  hope  that  observers  who  have  formed  their  opinions 
from  experience  in  other  countries  and  under  different  circumstances 
may  throw  new  light  on  them. 

In  the  brief  space  of  time  at  my  disposal  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  continuous  outline  of  the  progrc-Js  of  preventive  medicine  dur- 
ing the  past,  or  to  trace  its  growth  and  development  out  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  to  its  present  well-established  foundation  on  a  scientific 
basis.  It  is  of  happy  augury  for  mankind  that  the  subject  of  public 
health  is  now  fairly  grasped  by  popular  sentiment,  and  that,  though 
ignorance,  opposition,  and  vested  interests  still  contest  the  ground, 
progress  is  sure,  and  the  light  of  science  is  illuminating  the  dark 
places.  It  is  now  better  appreciated  than  it  ever  has  been,  that  the 
causes  which  induce  disease  and  shorten  life  are  greatly  under  our  own 
control,  and  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  restrain  and  diminish  them, 
and  to  remove  that  which  has  been  called  "'  the  self-imposed  curse  of 
dying  before  the  prime  of  life."  It  is,  indeed,  only  recently  that  the 
resources  of  medical  science  have  been  specially  devoted  to  the  pre- 
vention as  distinguished  from  the  cure  of  disease,  and  how  far  success- 
fully I  hope  in  a  few  words  to  show,  while  I  trust  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  Sections  of  this  congress  will  indicate  how  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  illustrate  the  progress  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  by  contrasting  the  state  of  England  with  its  population 
of  more  than  twenty-nine  millions  during  the  Victorian  with  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Elizabethan  age  with  its  four  millions.  I  might  remind  you 
of  the  frightful  epidemics  which  had  devastated  the  land  in  the  forms 
of  black  death,  sweating  sickness,  plague,  petechial  typhus,  eruptive 
fevers,  small-pox,  influenza,  and  other  diseases,  such  as  leprosy,  scurvy, 
malarial  fever,  dysentery,  etc. ;  of  the  wretched  mode  of  living,  bad 
and  insufficient  food,  filthy  dwellings,  and  ill-built  towns  and  villages, 
with  a  country  uncultivated  and  covered  with  marshes  and  stagnant 
water  (according  to  Defoe  one  fifteenth  part  of  England  consisted  of 
standing  lakes,  stagnant  water,  and  moist  places,  the  land  unreclaimed, 
and  with  the  chill  damp  of  marsh  fever  pervading  all).  The  homes  of 
the  people  were  wooden  or  mud  houses,  small  and  dirty,  without  drain- 
age or  ventilation,  the  floors  of  earth  covered  with  straw  or  rushes, 
which  remained  saturated  with  filth  and  emitting  noxious  miasmata. 
The  streets  were  narrow  and  unpaved,  with  no  drains  but  stagnant 
gutters  and  open  cesspools,  while  the  food  was  principally  salted  meat, 
with  little  or  no  vegetable.  To  this  may  be  added  a  large  amount  of 
intemperance  and  debauchery.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  just  allude  to  them. 
In  such  conditions  disease  found  a  congenial  nidus,  and  by  a  process  of 
evolution  assumed  the  various  epidemic  forms  which  proved  so  destruc- 
tive to  life.  Some  of  these  have  gone,  let  us  hope  never  to  return, 
and  the  conditions  which  fostered  if  they  did  not  catise  them  have  gone 
also.  Can  we  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be  the  same  with  those  that 
remain  ?  Our  immunity  during  the  last  diffusion  of  cholera  gives  some 
ground  for  thinking  it  may  be  so,  if  indeed  the  legislature  and  popular 
intelligence  should  be  of  accord  on  the  subject. 

If  we  turn  to  the  present,  we  find  that  great  improvements  have 
gradually  been  made  in  the  mode  of  living ;  the  houses  are  better  con- 
structed, the  drainage  and  ventilation  are  more  complete,  the  land  is 
better  cultivated,  and  the  subsoil  better  drained;  marsh  fever  and  dys- 
entery, at  one  period  so  rife,  are  unknown,  and  leprosy  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  death-rate  is  considerably  reduced  and  the  expec- 
tancy of  life  enhanced.  Water  is  purer,  food  is  more  varied  and  nutri- 
tious, clothing  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  the  noxious  character  of 
many  occupations  has  been  mitigated,  and  the  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  people  altogether  improved  ;  education  is  general,  a 
better  form  of  government  prevails,  and  the  social  conditions  are  far 
in  advance  of  what  they  have  been  ;  but  still  the  state  of  our  cities 
shows  that  improvement  is  demanded,  and  one  object  of  this  congress 
is  to  point  out  why  and  how  this  may  be  effected,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  effects  of  certain  well-known  diseases,  we 
find  that  they  are  less  severe  in  their  incidence,  if  not  less  frequent  in 
their  recurrence.  With  regard  to  small-pox,  since  the  passing  of  the 
first  Vaccination  Act  in  1840,  the  death-rate  has  diminished  from  57-2 
to  6-5  per  100,000  for  1880-84,  though  for  the  five  years  1870-74  it 
was  42-7,  thus  showing  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
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viiooliiutioii.  Entorlo  fcvt-r  wns  not  Kcparnttfd  from  typhun  fevrr  !>«•- 
fore  \tHW,  hut  Hiiuo  tlit'ii  tlic  ili'iith-riiti!  Iiiim  (locre'iHfd  from  <>  :tli  to 
017  piT  1,<HK),  anil  it  has  liccn  shown  that  thin  itnprovciiifnl  was  xvn 
chroiious  in  liitTiMcnl  parft  of  Kii);hui(l  witii  tin-  oonstriu-tioii  of  proper 
drains.  Tin-  iliniinulioii  in  tiio  death  rate  from  tvphiis  fever  is  ipute 
as  striliin^,  and  tins  also  is  shown  to  have  run  parallel  willi  improved 
sanitation  in  inori-  than  one  largo  town.  The  death  rate  fnnn  scaila- 
lina  fluetmiled  between  117  and  7"i  per  HiO,0()0  lietween  the  yearn  1«.M 
and  IHSl),  and  thoiij;h  it  has  dindnished  eonsidernhly  of  lute  years  (17 
per  10(1,000  in  1S8(»),  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  hnc  taken  |)lnee  ;  this  may  he  due  in  part  to  a  liefter  dilTer- 
entiation  of  the  two  diseases.  In  1868  it  was  reported  that  phthisis 
killed  annually  more  than  fifty  thousand  people  ;  the  death-rate  from 
this  disease  has  not  decreased  very  much  for  Kngland  ami  Wales,  hut 
it  has  d(uu>  so  in  some  large  towns,  luitahly  in  I.iverpool,  and  I)i.  Mu- 
chanan  and  Dr.  Howditch,  of  Massachusetts,  both  showed  a  striking 
parallelism  hetwccn  the  diminution  of  the  death-nde  from  this  cause 
a!id  the  drying  of  the  soil  resulting  from  the  constructi(ni  of  sewerage 
works.  Cholera  first  appeared  in  Kngland  in  18S1,  and  there  were  epi- 
dendcs  of  it  in  1848-'4St.  185S-'64,  and  18()ft-'6fi,  hut  the  number  of 
deaths  diminished  each  time  it  appeared,  and,  though  it  has  been  pres 
ent  since,  it  has  never  reached  the  height  of  an  epidemic.  This  is 
fairly  attributable  to  local  sanitary  rather  than  to  coercive  measures. 
Preventable  disease  still  kills  yearly  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  and.  consideriugt  he  large  number  of  cases  for  every  death, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  seventy-eight  millions  and  a  quarter  of  davs 
of  labor  are  lost  antnially,  which  means  £7,750,000  per  aimum  ;  this 
does  not  incluile  the  days  lost  by  the  exhaustion  so  often  induced  bv 
tjie  still  too  numerous  unhealthy  houses  of  the  poor.  Towns,  villages, 
and  houses  are  .still  built  in  an  insanitary  way ;  the  death-rate  is  still 
higher  and  the  exjjectancy  of  life  lower  than  it  should  be,  and  though 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  terrible  plague.*  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  in  this 
century,  now  closing,  other  epidemics  have  made  their  appearance ; 
cholera  has  four  times  visited  us  ;  fevers,  eruptive  diseases,  and  diph- 
theria have  prevailed ;  influenza  has  appeared  several  times,  even  re- 
cently, and  after  leaving  us  last  year,  only  to  return  with  renewed  viru- 
lence, caused  in  the  United  States  a  mortality  almost  ecjual  to  that  of 
the  plague.  Much  has  been  done,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  what  is 
called  the  presanitary  age,  but  much  remains  to  be  effected.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  future  may  be  more  prolific  of  improvement  than  the 
past ;  international  philanthropy  seems  to  say  it  shall  be  so.  That  we 
can  exterminate  zymotic  disease  altogether  is  not  to  be  expected,  but 
there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  we  may  diminish  its  incidence,  and 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  reach  the  ^\fons  et  origo  mali,'^  vet 
we  can  make  the  soil  upon  which  its  seed  is  sown  so  inhospitable  as  to 
render  it  sterile.  The  scope  and  objects  of  preventive  medicine  are 
not  limited  to  the  removing  of  conditions  which  give  rise  to  zymotic 
disease,  nor  even  of  those  which  compromise  otherwise  the  phvsical 
welfare  of  mankind,  but  should  extend  as  well  to  a  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  controlling  or  obviating  those  which,  attending  the 
strain  or  struggle  for  existence,  involve  over-competition  in  various 
occupations,  whether  political,  professional,  or  mercantile,  by  which 
wealth  or  fame  is  acquired  or  even  a  bare  livelihood  is  obtained,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  which  so  many  succumb,  if  not  from  complete 
mental  alienation,  from  breakdown  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  svs- 
tem,  which  give  rise  to  many  forms  of  neurotic  disease  and  add  largelv 
to  the  numbers  of  those  laid  aside  and  rendered  unfitted  to  take  their 
due  share  in  the  natural  and  inevitable  struggle  for  existence.  Or  I 
might  point  to  the  recrudescence  of  those  psychical  phenomena  mani- 
fested by  the  so-called  hypnotism  or  Braidism,  morbid  conditions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another ;  this  is  a  subject 
which  demands  not  only  further  investigation,  but  great  precaution  as 
to  its  application,  and  claims  the  watchful  notice  of  preventive  medi- 
cine on  account  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  may  ensue 
from  it. 

Again,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  opium,  chloral,  and  other  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  may  result  therefrom, 
is  also  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  it 
in  a  communication  which  is  to  be  brought  before  this  Section. 

The  possible  deleterious  influence  of  mistaken  notions  of  education, 


M  evinced  in  the  over-proHHure  which  l«  cxcrciAed  upon  the  young, 
the  predominance  of  examimitiotis,  their  inereafing  multiplication  and 
severity,  and  the  encouraijement  of  tin-  hlea  that  they  aie  the  best  test 
of  knowledge,  while  true  mental  culture  iH  In  danger  of  being  neg- 
lected, and  physical  training,  if  not  ignored,  left  ho  much  to  individual 
inclinntion — this  is  another  subject  which  denuinds  the  jealous  scrutiny 
of  preventive  medicine,  whose  duty  it  iH  Jo  nnfeguard  the  huniun  race 
from  all  avoidable  cnuseH  of  either  phyHJcal  or  mental  diHcaKe. 

Though  preventive  medicine  in  s<mie  fonn  liaH  been  practi<-ed  since 
the  dayH  of  Moses,  yet  it  has  received  but  little  recogidiion  until  u  c(  m- 
paratively  recent  period ;  when  science  develope<l  and  obwivatinn  ex- 
temled,  medical  men  and  others  became  imprensed  with  the  inlluencc 
of  certain  conditions  in  |)roduciiig  disease,  and  thuH  it  was  forre<l  upon 
the  ])ublic  conscience  that  something  must  be  done  ;  and  wheti  philanthro- 
pists like  John  Howard  dcvot<'(l  life  and  [iroperty  to  the  amelioration  of 
such  awftd  ronditions  as  existed — «■. //.,  in  our  jails,  where  the  piisoners 
not  only  died  of  juitrid  fever  the  lesult  of  ochlelic  causes,  but  actually 
infected  the  judges  before  whom  they  came  reeking  with  the  contagion 
of  the  prisons — rude  sanitary  measures  gradually  came  into  operation 
and  partially  obviated  these  evil  conditions,  but  it  was  not  before  the 
middle  of  this  century  that  any  scienti6c  progress  wan  made ;  it  was 
when  Chadwick,  Parkcs.  and  others  initiated  the  work  by  which  they 
have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  human  race  that  preventive 
medicine  became  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  science.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  towns  and  communities  is  not  dependent  on  the  views  or 
exertions  of  individuals  alone,  for  they  are  and  have  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years  largely  cared  for  by  the  legislature,  and  a  variety  of  acts 
have  been  passed  which  deal  with  (piestions  concerning  the  public 
health ;  indeed,  were  all  the  i)rovisions  enforced,  little  would  ren)ain  to 
be  desired  on  the  part  of  the  executive  Government,  but,  as  many  of 
ihem  are  permissive,  not  compulsory,  the  benefit  is  less  complete  than 
it  might  be.  The  old  difficulty  of  prejudice  combined  with  igno- 
rance still  too  often  stands  in  the  way,  and,  despite  evidence  which 
on  any  other  subject  would  be  conclusive,  the  most  obvious  sanitary 
requirements  are  often  ignored  or  neglected.  Many  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  sanitary  acts  now  in  force ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  more  thorough  organization  under  state  control,  as 
under  a  minister  of  public  health,  would  have  most  beneficial  results 
and  would  save  a  great  many  more.  We  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  under  whose  able  adujinistration  the  most  crying  evils  are 
gradually  being  rectified.  Through  the  wise  precautions  enacted  by  it 
against  the  importation  and  diffusion  of  epidemic  diseases,  when  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  affected  by  cholera,  this  country  escaped,  or  so 
nearly  so  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  to  sanitary  measures  we  owed  our 
immunity.  That  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  epidemics  which 
brings  them  under  the  dominion  of  a  common  law  as  to  their  extension 
seems  certain  ;  that  there  is  much  about  them  we  do  not  yet  grasp  is 
equally  true,  but  it  is  as  surely  the  case  that  local  sanitation  is  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  as  it  is  that  coercive  measures  to  arre.st  their  progress 
are  unavailing. 

Under  the  improved  system  of  sanitary  administration  which  now 
obtains,  and  is  gradually  developing  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection, 
the  sanitary  administration  of  every  district  in  the  country  is  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  duly  qualified  health  officers — a  system  from  which  ex- 
cellent results  have  already  accrued,  and  from  which  better  still  may 
be  anticipated.  The  records  of  the  past  fifty  years  prove  the  influence 
exerted  by  sanitary  measures  on  vital  statistics.  The  first  reliable 
tables  from  which  the  expectancy  of  life  may  be  derived  show  that  in 
1838  to  1854  it  was  for  males  3991  years,  for  females  41"85  years;  by 
the  tables  of  1871  to  1880  it  had  increased  to  41-35  for  males  and 
44"66  for  females.  It  is  shown  also  that  the  expectation  of  life  in- 
creases every  year  up  to  the  fourth  year,  and  decreases  after  that  age. 
For  males  up  to  nineteen  years  it  is  higher  by  the  last  tables,  but  after 
that  age  it  is  higher  by  the  old  table ;  for  females  it  is  greater  by  the 
new  table  up  to  forty-five,  but  after  that  age  it  is  less.  The  improved 
sanitation  saves  more  children's  lives,  but  the  conditions  of  getting  a 
living  are  harder  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  first  table,  which 
accounts  for  the  expectancy  of  life  for  adult  men  being  less.  Women 
remain  more  at  home,  where  the  better  sanitation  tells,  and  are  not 
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subject  to  quite  the  same  conditions  as  men,  so  that  theii'  expectancy 
of  life  is  greater  than  by  the  old  tables  up  to  the  aj;e  of  forty-five.  A 
further  proof  of  the  effects  of  sanitary  work  is  a  decieased  death-rate. 
Let  us  compare  the  death-rates  of  England  during  past  times  with  the 
present;  whether  they  be  equally  significant  for  other  countries  I  can 
not  say,  but  these,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  prove  the  point  in  question. 

Death-rate. 

1660-'Y9 80     per  1,000     1870-'75 20-9  per  1,000 

1681-'90 42-1        '•  1875-'80 20-0 

l746-'55 35-5        "  1880-'85 19-3        " 

1846-'.55 24-9        "  1885-'88 IS-Y        " 

1866-'70 22-4        ".         ,1889 17-85      " 

In  some  parts  of  England,  where  the  main  object  is  the  recovery  or 
maintenance  of  health,  the  death-rate  is  down  to  9  per  1,000,  while  in 
others,  where  the  main  object  is  manufacture  and  money-making,  it  is 
as  high  as  30  per  1,000.  Nowhere,  I  think,  have  the  beneficial  rssults 
of  sanitary  work  been  better  illustrated  than  in  India  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  after  the  Crimean 
War  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  British  Army,  and 
this  in  1859  was  extended  to  India.  The  European  army  was  the 
special  subject  of  it,  but  the  native  troops  were  referred  to  incidentally. 
Here  the  inquiry  had  to  deal  with  a  large  body  of  men,  concerning 
whom — their  conditions  of  existence  being  well  known — reliable  in- 
formation was  accessible.  It  was  ascertained  that  up  to  that  time  the 
annual  death-rate  over  a  long  period  had  stood  at  69  per  1,000.  The 
inquiry  resulted  in  certain  changes  and  improvements  in  the  housing, 
clothing,  food,  and  occupation  of  the  soldier.  Since  these  have  been 
carried  out  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  death-rate,  and  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  to  the  Government  of 
India  give  the  rates  as:  in  1886,  15-18  per  1,000;  1887,  14-20  per 
1,000;  1888,  14-84  per  1,000.  Duiing  some  years  it  has  been  even 
lower,  down  to  lu  per  1,000,  while  the  general  efficiency  of  the  troops 
has  increased.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  money  equivalent  of  this, 
but  if  we  take  the  rough  standard  which  values  each  soldier  at  £lo0,  a 
simple  calculation  will  show  how  great  is  the  gain,  and  who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  lives  saved  and  suffering  avoided '?  As  to  native 
soldiers  with  whom  the  European  troops  may  be  compared,  I  find  that 
the  death-rate  was  in  1886,  13-27  per  1,000;  1887,  11-68  per  1,000; 
1888,  12-84  per  1,000.  Famine,  cholera,  and  other  epidemic  visita- 
tions in  some  years  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  death-rate ;  under  less 
favoiable  conditions  of  living,  as  in  the  case  of  prisoners  in  the  jails, 
it  is  somewhat  higher.  In  the  Indian  jails,  for  example,  it  was,  in 
1886,  31-85  per  1,000;   1887,  34-15  per  1,000;  1888,  35-57  per  1.000. 

On  the  whole,  all  this  indicates  improvement,*  and  as  regards  the 
civil  population,  progress  also  is  being  made ;  but  here,  from  so  many 
disturbing  causes,  the  figures  are  neither  so  easily  obtained  nor  so  reli- 
able. The  comparatirely  large  mortality  is  due  to  neclect  of  the  com- 
mon sanitary  laws  added  to  extremes  of  climate,  which  favor  the  inci- 
dence and  diffusion  of  epidemic  disease,  and  intensify  it  when  it  has 
once  appeared.  A  Sanitary  Department  has  existed  in  India  since 
1866,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  Government,  at  no  small  cost,  to  give 
effect  to  sanitary  laws ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  results  so  far 
are  good,  that  disease  generally  is  diminishing,  and  that  life  is  of  longer 
duration.  An  important  result  of  the  observations  of  the  able  medical 
officers  of  the  Sanitary  Service  of  India  has  been  to  show  that  cholera 
is  to  be  prevented  or  diminished  by  sanitary  proceedings  alone,  and  that 
all  coercive  measures  of  quarantine  or  forcible  isolation  are  futile  and 
hurtful.  Here  I  may  say  that,  large  as  may  appear  the  death-rate  from 
cholera  in  India  (i.  e.,  in  1888,  1-99  per  1,000  for  the  European  army 


*  "  It  is  to  be  noticed  with  regret  that  during  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  revert  to  a  higher  death-rate  and  percent- 
age of  sickness.  Let  us  hope  this  will  prove  only  transitory ;  the  at- 
tention of  sanitary  authorities  both  at  home  and  in  India  is  anxiously 
directed  toward  the  removal  of  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  It  is 
shown  both  by  the  vital  statistics  and  the  history  of  the  chief  diseases 
that  there  is  in  India  an  enormous  amount  of  preventable  sickness  and 
death,"  but  "that  the  local  insanitary  conditions  or  local  disease  causes 
are  well  known  and  widespread." — A.  S.  C.'s  Reports  for  1889. 


and  1-35  for  the  civil  population),  it  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
fevers,  which  caused,  in  1889,  4-48  per  1,000  in  the  European  army 
and  17'09  in  the  civil  population  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  thesfe  also  are  becoming  less  fatal  under  the  influence  of  sanitary 
measures.  In  preventive  as  in  curative  medicine,  knowledge  of  causa- 
tion is  essential.  It  is  obvious  that  any  rational  system  of  proceeding 
must  have  this  for  its  basis.  A  certain  empirical  knowledge  may  be 
useful  as  a  guide,  but  no  real  advance  can  be  expected  without  the 
exactitude  which  results  from  careful  scientific  observation  and  induc- 
tion; the  spirit  of  experimental  research,  however,  is  now  dominant, 
and  progress  is  inevitable.  How  much  we  owe  to  it  is  already  well 
known,  while  under  iis  guidance  the  reproach  of  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  medicine  as  a  science  is  disappearing.  Recent  advances  in 
physiology,  chemistry,  histology,  and  phatmacology  have  done  much  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  causes  of,  and  also  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting or  of  dealing  with,  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  scientific  researches  which  have  led  to  the  antiseptic  meth- 
ods of  preventing  the  morbific  action  of  micro-organic  life,  whether  the 
toxic  effects  produced  by  them,  or  those  induced  autogenetically  in  the 
individual.  Theory  has  here  been  closely  followed  by  its  practical  ap- 
plication in  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  while  the  study  of 
bacteriology,  which  is  of  such  remarkable  pre-eminence  at  the  present 
time,  is  opening  out  sources  from  which  may  flow  results  of  incalcula- 
ble importance  in  their  bearing  on  life  and  health.  That  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  always  to  be  depended  on  I  doubt,  and  it  seems 
that  scientific  zeal  may  perhaps  sometimes  outrun  discretion.  That  it 
might  be  wiser  to  postpone  generalization  has,  I  think,  been  more  than 
once  apparent,  while  the  expediency  of  further  investigation  before 
arriving  at  conclusions  which  may  subsequently  prove  to  be  erroneous 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  but  it  has  probably  ever  been  so  in  the 
course  of  scientific  progress,  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  research,  which 
is  rewarded  by  such  brilliant  results,  early  generalization  has  too  often 
been  followed  by  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  by  temporary  discour- 
agement of  hopes  which  seemed  so  promising. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  caution  recently  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  "  that  we  should  be  awake  to  the  retarding  effect  of  a 
superstitious  dependence  on  the  authority  of  great  men,  and  to  the 
constant  liability  of  even  the  greatest  observers  to  found  fallacious 
generalizations  on  a  few  selected  facts."  *  Still,  it  is  in  the  region  of 
scientific  research  by  experiment  that  we  look  for  real  progress,  and 
we  can  only  deplore  the  mistaken  sentiment,  the  false  estimate,  and  the 
misconstruction  of  its  aspirations  and  purposes,  which  have  placed 
an  embargo  on  experiment  on  living  animals,  rendering  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  this  direction  well-nigh  impossible,  if  not  criminal;  while 
for  any  other  purpose,  whether  of  food,  clothing,  ornament,  or  sport,  a 
thousandfold  ihe  pain  may  be  inflicted  without  question.  The  incon- 
sistency of  the  sentiment  which  finds  unwarrantable  suffering  in  an 
operation  performed  on  a  ra))bit,  when  the  object  is  to  preserve  human 
or  aniuial  life  or  prevent  suffering,  but  which  raises  no  objection  to 
the  same  animal  being  slowly  tortured  to  death  in  a  trap,  or  hunted  or 
worried  by  a  dog,  needs  no  comment ;  while  the  spirit  which  withholds 
from  the  man  of  science  what  it  readily  concedes  to  the  hunter  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  much  to  Le  regretted  as  it  is  to  be  deprecated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  important  as  are  the  researches  into 
microbiology,  there  are  other  factors  to  reckon  with  before  we  can  hope 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causation  of  disease.  It  is  not  by 
any  one  path,  however  closely  or  carefully  it  may  be  followed,  that  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of  all  that  is  concerned  in  its 
{etiology  and  prevention,  for  there  are  many  conditions,  dynamical  and 
material,  around  and  within  us  which  have  to  be  considered  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  bearings  before  we  can  hope  to  do  so ;  still,  I  be- 
lieve we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  causes  of  disease  are  now  being 
more  thoroughly  sought  out  than  they  ever  have  been — all  honor  to 
those  who  are  prosecuting  the  research  so  vigorously — and  that  though 
individual  predilection  may  seem  sometimes  to  dwell  too  exclusively 
on  specific  objects,  yet  the  tendency  is  to  investigate  everything  that 
bears  >ipon  the  subject,  and  to  emphasize  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
aphorism,  Salus  populi  suprcma  lex. 

*  Nineteenih  Century,  April,  1891. 
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Mortality  in  CitiM  in  the  United  Ststei.— Tii(>  following  tuhlc 
ri>|)rcx('iil.'<  lln'  mortiililv  in  llic  cilicH  nuiiinl,  iis  rc|Mir()'il  to  Dr.  WiiUcr 
Wyinaii,  .^uigfoii(!i'n«Miil  of  llu-  MikiinclloHpitui  St'ivicc,  iiiui  puli- 
liHlied  in  lliu  AbHtruct  of  Suuitui)'  Ucporta  fur  AuguHt  28th :   , 
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Bacteria  in  Water.— In  the  Bacteriology  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Dr.  MeWeeney,  curator  of 
the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  Mater  Misericordiae  Ho.=pital, 
Dublin,  read  a  paper  on  The  Bacteriological  E.xamination  of  Drinking 
Water,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Dublin  supply.  This  inethoii — 
one  of  the  latest  developments  of  hygienic  science — consists  essentially 
in  counting  the  living  germs  which  are  always  present  in  our  drinking 
water,  obtaining  each  separate  species  by  itself,  and  studying  their 
properties.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  trace  infectious  diseases,  usu- 
ally typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  to  the  use  of  contaminated  drinking  wa- 
ter, and  in  these  cases  the  actually  living  organisms  or  germs  of  the 
disease  have  been  found  in  samples  of  water  from  the  suspected  source. 
This  does  not  often  occur,  however,  and  the  value  of  the  bacteriologi- 
cal examination  of  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint  consists  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  number  and  character  of  the  germs  present  in  a  sample 
afford  reliable  indication  of  the  water  for  drinking  purposes.  When 
more  than  a  certain  number  are  present,  and  when  they  belong  to  a 
species  well  recognized  us  putrefactive,  the  probability  of  contamina- 
tion with  decomposing  organic  matter  and  the  possibility  of  contami- 
nation with  disease  germs  should  always  be  l)orne  in  mind.  In  this 
respect  the  bacteriological  gives  a  better  idea  than  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  character  of  the  water.  The  importance  of  having  the 
water  supply  of  every  great  city  bacteriological ly  analyzed  from  time 
to  time  was  dwelt  upon,  and  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  it  done  by  the  same  operator,  who  thus  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  innocuous  germs  commonly  present,  and  can  readilv  detect 
the  exceptional  occurrence  of  a  disease-producing  organism. 

In  the  Roundwood  reservoir  the  Vartry  water  contains  before 
filtration  some  5,000  germs  per  cubic  centimetre.  After  filtration 
through  those  filter  beds  which  have  been  cleansed  this  number  is  re- 
duced to  about  50 ;  but  those  filter  beds  which  have  not  been  recently 
cleansed  not  only  do  not  diminish  the  number  of  germs,  but  absolutely 
increase  it — in  one  instance  to  12,000  in  the  cubic  centimetre.  Similar 
results  obtained  by  Continental  observers  were  quoted.  The  filtration 
however,  produces  one  remarkable  result.  It  consistently  reduces  the 
quantity  of  germ-supporting  organic  matter — the  material  upon  which 


the  linctrria  thrive.  In  iinflltered  water  the  viiriouH  foriiiH  of  bacterial 
life  oxIhI  II  nnicli  HJinrter  lime  uml  in  Huiallcr  iiiiniberH  tluin  in  that 
wliieh  liHH  been  filteri'd — even  though  the  Immediate  rcHiilt  of  the  fil- 
tration IniH  been  to  augmLMit  the  number  of  ba<-teria  prenent.  PohI- 
poning  for  the  preMcnl  any  (letiiiln  witli  regard  to  the  Htillorgan  rcHervoir, 
an  ueeount  wuh  given  <»f  the  clniraeter  of  the  water  iih  it  comoH  from 
the  domeHtic  taps  in  Dublin.  The  number  of  germ»  here  ih  notal)ly 
fewer  than  in  the  lenervoir  water — averaging  from  20  to  50  in  the 
cubic  eentinietre,  or  from  I  to  It  per  drop.  Turning  to  the  water  Hn|j- 
|>ly  of  the  itathmineM  lownxhip,  it  wan  found  to  coniaiii  about  2iiO 
germs  in  the  cubic  centimetre,  or  10  in  each  drop.  Though  not  nearly 
art  good  art  the  Vartry,  the  KathmineH  rtU|)|)ly  whh  within  the  limit  aH- 
rtigned  by  I'lagge  and  IVoskauer  to  tiie  number  of  gerniH  allowed  in 
the  cubic  centimetre  of  good  drinking  water — IKKi  in  the  cubic  centi- 
metre. The  writer  had  irtolated  out  of  the  Vartry  and  HathmincB 
water  about  25  dilTerc^nt  rt|»eciert  of  bacteria,  pure  culturcH  of  which  he 
showed.  None  were  capable  of  producing  dirtcaHC  ho  far  art  was  at 
present  known.  The  speaker  concluded  by  promising  to  continue  this 
line  of  rcHcarch,  in  order  that  in  case  any  disease-producing  organism 
wore  to  make  its  apjiearance  it  might  be  at  once  detected  and  the 
source  from  wiiich  it  came  traced  out. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purjxute 
favorhnj  im  j/vZ/i  coiiiiiiaiiicdtKnt.'i  in  reHpectfullycallidtothefoUov;- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  lulendrd  for  pnl/licatiou  under  tlie  head  of  "  original 
coniributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  m  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwai/s  do  so  with  tlie  U7iderstanding  tltal  t/ie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  rnauuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  afistract  tltereof  mnsl  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  tlie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revition,  and  will  be 
publislud  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngagetncnts  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wislies  complied  ivUh  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  t/te  manuscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manusa-ipt  has  been  pia 
inio  the  typesetters'  hatids.  We  are  oftai  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  t/wy  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tafmlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspotidtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publicaiion  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^  name  and  addn.ss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at' 
lention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  tlie  ans^uer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^  name  are  treated  as  stnclly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  crpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  v^lien  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de.sires  to  bring  to  our  notice  sliould  be  tnarked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publisliers. 
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TAMPONS. 

A  CLINICAL   LECTURE   DELIVERED   AT 
THE   NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE   SCHOOL  AND   HOSPITAL. 

By    GEORGE    E.    ABBOTT,    M.  D. 

Gentlkmen  :  While  the  doctor  is  applying  a  tamponade 
to  this  case  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  tampons. 

"We  can  save  time  and  remember  more  if  we  work  sys- 
tematically. Allow  me,  therefore,  to  refer  you  to  this  chart, 
by  which  you  will  see  the  subject  considered  under  six  sec- 
tions : 

1.  Purposes:  a,  Medicinal;  b,  Mechanical.  2.  Mate- 
rials :  Cotton,  Wool,  Gauze.  3.  Various  Forms.  4.  Ap- 
plication.    5.  Hetention.     6.   Removal. 

1.  Purposes:  a,  Medicinal;  6,  Mechanical. 

a.  Among  the  medicinal  purposes  of  the  tampons  are 
the  relief  of  pain,  counterirritation,  absorption  of  inflam- 
matory products,  contraction  of  relaxed  tissues,  and  styptics 
for  haemorrhage. 

In  all  the  foregoing  the  hot  vaginal  and  rectal  douches 
play  an  important  auxiliary  part  to  the  tamponade. 

All  these  conditions  are  very  often  much  more  promptly 
met  by  surgical  procedures — e.  g.^  Pain :  reduce  the  mal- 
position. Inflammatory  products  :  laparotomy  to  break  up 
adhesions,  cleansing  and  removal  of  inflamed  tubes  aud 
ovaries,  shortening  the  ligaments,  and  anterior  and  pos- 
terior colporrhaphy.  Styptics  :  curetting  the  endometrium, 
or  ligating  the  feeding  artery. 

Nevertheless,  the  medicinal  aid  is  very  important,  both 
as  to  the  preparatory  and  in  the  after-treatment  of  all  surgical 
operations,  and  must  be  attended  to.  Surgeons  who  neglect 
it  are  blameworthy  just  as  much  as  an  oculist  would  be 
who  should  dismiss  a  case  of  strabismus  as  soon  as  the 
ocular  wound  had  healed,  failing  to  care  for  the  after-treat- 
ment and  complete  the  cure  to  which  the  surgical  opera- 
tion was  but  a  preparatory  step. 

b.  The  main  mechanical  purposes  of  the  tampon  are : 
Separating  inflamed  surfaces,  as  in  elytritis ;  the  support  of 
various  parts,  as  in  prolapsus,  retroversion,  cystocele,  or  for 
the  control  of  hsemorrhage,  wherein  the  tamponade  must 
work  in  three  ways  :  first,  to  compress  the  afferent  arteries 
supplying  the  bleeding  parts,  also  to  compress  the  os  uteri, 
if  it  is  a  uterine  hemorrhage ;  secondly,  to  mechanically 
entangle  the  fibrin  and  form  a  clot ;  and  thus,  thirdly,  to 
form  a  dam  to  the  outflowing  blood — for  it  is  still  blood 
and  still  water  only  that  congeal. 

We  will  postpone  this  matter  for  a  time  and  pass  to 
the  consideration  of 

2.  The  Materials  used  :  Cotton,  Wool,  Gauze. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  good  tampon  material 
are  a  fine  elastic  fiber,  which  will  not  pierce  or  irritate  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  an  elasticity  which  will  be  retained 
even  though  wet.  It  must  also  be  absorbent  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  A  great  many  ma- 
terials have  been  tried,  but  only  three  are  practically  used 


— cotton  (absorbent  and  non-absorbent),  wool,  and  gauze. 
"  Wood  wool,"  so  called,  should  be  called  "  wood  cotton,"  for 
it  has  the  qualities  of  cotton  and  not  of  wool.  There  are  also 
various  combinations  of  cotton  and  wool  which  fill  a  good 
purpose  ;  those  that  are  carded  together  are  better  than  those 
that  are  simply  placed  layer  upon  layer.  Of  all  of  these  I  do 
not  know  of  any  preparation  better  than  this  one  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson's  (Fig.  16),  who  give  us  a  comy^ressed  oval 
cylinder  of  fine  elastic  wool,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  This  fulfills  a  large  percentage  of  the  needs 
of  the  gynaecologist — namely,  a  thin,  absorbent  surface  of  fine 
cotton,  which  receives  promptly  all  medicinal  preparations, 
with  a  foundation  of  elastic  wool,  retaining  its  elasticity 
even  when  wet,  readily  shaped  into  any  form,  and  easily  cut 
into  lengths  for  ordinary  use.  (It  is,  of  course,  worthless 
as  a  tampon  against  haemorrhage,  for  which  nothing  is  reli- 
able but  the  old-fashioned  clean  cotton  batting,  made  up 
into  fish-ball  tampons,  which  I  will  soon  describe.)  And 
yet  for  separating  the  inflamed  surfaces  in  an  acute  elytritis, 
for  the  usual  buttressing  of  the  glycerin  pad,  for  the  gradual 
pressure  for  the  absorbing  of  inflammatory  products,  for 
the  support  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  bladder,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  convenient  form  for  the  surgeon,  and  the 
most  comfortable  for  the  patient  of  any  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

"  Is  it  not  very  expensive  ?  " 

It  does  cost  somewhat  more,  yet  not  much  more,  than 
good  wool ;  but  when  one  considers  the  convenience  and 
rapidity  of  making  the  tampon  and  the  increased  comfort 
of  the  patient,  he  should  not  grudge  a  few  cents  from  his 
fee. 

Allow  me  to  discontinue  the  further  consideration  of 
materials  until  our  resume,  and  take  up  the  next  section. 

3.    The  Various  Forms  used. 

You  will  see  by  the  chart  and  these  specimens  that  vari- 
ous forms  are  represented.  Some  are  very  serviceable, 
others  are  fanciful  and  theoretical ;  at  the  same  time  they 
give  an  idea  of  what  should  be  carried  out  with  the  prac- 
tical tamponade. 


Folded  cdof  s— right. 


LooHe  fibers — wrona 


Fig.  1,  the  old  woman's  hospital  "butterfly,"  made  by 
carefully  folding  in  the  edges  of  the  pad,  is  the  best  form 
of  the  cotton  tampon. 

Fig.  2,  the  torpedo  form,  is  liked  by  many  good  men. 
But  if  after  twenty-four  hours  you  will  examine  the  vagina 
per  rectum,  it  will  often  be  found  to  contain  little  hard 
nodules  oi  compressed  cotton,  just  as  the  constipated  rec- 
tum feels  through  the  vagina,  and  for  which  we  constantly 
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find  fault  with  <>«r  patients  bocnuHc  of  its  interference  with 
the  circulatiKii.      I  ailviHO  against  thi-iii. 


^ 


i 

Kio.  «. 


'i*i'>»>: 


Fio.  8. 


Fio.  4. 


Fig.  ;i  is  a  shapo  made  by  rolling  the  cotton  into  a  hard 
cylinder,  like  three  inches  of  a  small 
broom-handle.  Personally  I  can  not 
place  these  with  comfort  to  my 
patients,  except  to  place  one  in  the 
vagina  for  elytritis,  which  is  alto- 
gether too  heavy.  It  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  cotton-covered  wool 
of  Johnson  ic  Johnson,  wliich  is 
light  and  elastic. 

The  bird's-nest  or  ring  shape 
is  used  to  lift  the  ulcerated  cervix 
from  contact  with  the  posterior 
wall. 

Fig.  4,  the  crescent  shape,  is  very  similar  in  purpose  to 
a  Thomas's  Albert  Smith  retroversion  bulb  pessary. 


Fif}.  5. 

Fig.  5,  the  toboggan  shape,  is  hardly  practicable,  but 
serves  to  show  what  one  desires  to  accomplish  by  carefuUv 
packing  the  individual  tampons  in  constructing  his  tam- 
ponade as  in  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7,  the  tape  form,  is  usually  made  of  medicated 
gauze  or  wick.  This  is  very  serviceable,  readily  applied, 
and  easilv  removed. 


Fig.  H,  the  fiHii-ball  tampon,  for  hieinorrhage,  is  made  in 
th(!  sliMpc  of  a  coillisli  liall,  of  dean  cotton  batting,  iion-ab- 


Fid.  7. 


sorbent  ;  cd^^cs  turned  in  and  thoroughly  wet  in  plain  antisep- 
tic or  astringent  solution  and  jiressed  dry  between  the  palms, 
taking  cotton  ('Mon^li  (ai»out  4X4X1  inches)  to  make  a 


m 


Fig.  K. 


tampon,  when  thoroughly  wet  and  pressed  hard,  2  X  ^  X  ^ 
inches.  Eight  or  ten  of  these,  placed  rapidly  and  firmly  in 
the  vagina  with  an  assistant's  hand  upon  the  fundus,  fol- 
lowed by  an  abdominal  bandage,  will  control  almost  any 
haemorrhage. 

Fig.   9,  the  kite-tail,   recom-  ,    v"*!; 

mended    by    Dr.    Chadwick,    of  -       \    '■  ^^ 

Boston,  is    made    by  tying  sev-  }■..  % 

eral  tampons  together.     Its  only  -^ 

purpose   is  to  be    sure  that  the 
patient  removes  all  the  tampons. 

All  tampons  which  the  pa- 
tient is  to  remove  should  have 
attached  to  them  a  strong  linen 
or  cotton  thread,  but  not  thick, 
heavy  string  or  tape,  for,  when 
several  tapes  are  used  and  cov- 
ered with  glycerin  and  vaginal 
discharges,  they  cause  a  slimy, 
worm-like  feeling,  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  patient.  The 
thread  does  not  do  so.  I  always 
use  Barbour's  three-cord  ma- 
chine-thread No.  25. 

To  facilitate  attaching  these 
threads  to  the  tampons,  I  have 
adopted  the  following  plan  : 
Take  a  piece  of  wood,  nine 
inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Hol- 
low out  its  ends  and  wind  the 
thread  upon  it  as  one  would  in 
winding  up  a  fish-line.  Then  put 
an  elastic  on  either  end,  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  make  a  paper  sheath  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10  ;  now  cut  all 
the  threads  at  one  end  of  the 
stick,  pull  one  out  froTn  its  fel- 
lows, and  you  have  it  evenly  doubled  up,  ready  to  throw 
around  the  tampon  ;  on  passing  the  two  ends  through  the 


Fig   °i 
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bight  of  the  thread  and  pulling  it  taut,  it  is  completed. 
This  stick  and  its  sheath  also  make  a  very  good  splint  to 
the  instruments  in  your  bag,  preventing  them  from  being 
bent  and  injured. 


4.  Application. — Under  this  head  let  us  first  consider 
the  technique  of  applying  the  tampons.  1  am  sure  you  will 
like' the  straignt  better  than  the  scissor-handled  forceps. 
In  catching  the  tampon  with  the  forceps,  do  not  allow  the 


Fig.  11.  Fig.  V>.  Fig.  13. 

ends  of  the  forceps  to  project  beyond  the  tampon,  as  in  Fi^. 

11,  and  thus  give  your  patient  pain  as  you  place  it,  but  have 
the  points  well  guarded  by  the  end  of  the  tampon,  as  in  Fig. 

12.  Then,  after  you  have  placed  it,  do  not  leave  it  in  a  ball 
or  a  hard  bunch,  but  lay  it  .';mooth  and  flat  with  the  opened 
forceps,  as  in  Fig.  13.     In  order  to  do  this  more  readily,  the 


Fig 


tampon  must  be  smooth  and  flat  before  you  apply  it.  There- 
fore, in  pressing  the  tampons,  do  not  take  them  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  press  them  with  one  hand,  as  in  Fig. 
14,  and  rumple  it  into  a  shapeless  mass,  but  first  select  the 


number  and  size  of  those  you  wish  to  use,  then  knead  them 
under  the  medicated   solution,  driving  out  all  the  air,  and 
thoroughly  saturate  them  in  every  part.     Now  take  them  in 
both  hands   and  press  them   flat  between  the  palms,  as  in 
Fig.  15,  and  thus  retain  their  shape.     Place  them  in  a 
saucer,  and,  when  everything  is  in  readiness,  pack  them 
carefully  according  to  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind — 
just  as  a  dentist  would  fill  a  tooth — always  remember- 
ing that  in  the  knee-chest  posture  the  vagina   is  bal- 
looned to  its  utmost  and  that  too  many  tampons  may 
easily  be  introduced,  which  will  often  give  too  much  press- 
ure, causing  a  good  deal  of  pain  when  the  patient  again 
assumes  the  usual  posture  of  standing  or  sitting. 

For  medication,  whether  for  the  application  of  dry 
powders  or  glycerin  and  other  liquids,  the  first  tampons 
should  be  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  not  too  thick.  After  this 
place  the  other  tampons,  of  cotton  or  of  wool,  as  in  Fig.  6. 
Those  of  wool  are  the  best  for  general  purposes.     Those  of 


Fig.  15 


cotton  batting  do  almost  as  good  service  at  first,  but  after 
twenty-four  hours  they  lose  their  elasticity  and  fail  to  sup- 
port the  parts.  They  must  therefore  be  saturated  and  com- 
pressed before  being  introduced.  This  makes  a  very  heavy 
tamponade,  and  is  not  so  serviceable  as  the  wool. 

There  is  one  practical  point  that  I  have  recently  dis- 
covered in  trying  to  saturate  the  cotton  tampons.  It  is 
very  diflicult  to  wet  them  thoroughly  in  carbolic  or  bichlo- 
ride solutions,  but  in  a  solution  of  creolin  (a  teaspoonful  to 
the  pint)  the  cotton  saturates  immediately,  just  as  though 
it  were  absorbent  cotton,  and  after  this  it  may  be  soaked 
readily  in  the  bichloride  or  carbolic  solution. 

5.  Retention. — Tampons  that  are  thoroughly  saturated 
and  made  antiseptic  may  be  allowed  to  remain  one,  two,  or 
even  three  days  ;  but  the  patient  will  gain  most  rapidly  when 
applications  are  made  daily  or  every  other  day. 

6.  Removal. — In  removing  the  tampon,  the  speculum 
should  first  be  introduced  between  the  tamponade  and  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  then  the  tamponade  care- 
fully withdrawn,  one  piece  at  a  time,  making  pressure  against 


/  Inch  wide  14  inches  long. 
Can  be  cut  any  size. 


\^ 


Fig.  16. 
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tho  Hpeculuin  and  avoiding;  pn'SHurn   on  the  antiT.or  wall. 

CloauH*'  till-  |iiii(s.  Mini,  l>i'in^'  sunt  timt  tlu-y  arc  in  poHition, 
r»«a|)|ily  tlir  tninpon.  Wln-n  tlic  |»a- 
\\v\\\  iiMiiosfs  lilt'  l!im|)i>ii  liciwlf,  hIjc 
sliuiild  l)f  instnictril  intt  Id  |»iill  f'>r- 
wiinl  ami  upward,  as  many  do,  i^ivint; 
lliciiisflvcs  niiii'li  imiii,  l>ul  to  piill 
downward  and  wi'il  iiackwani,  if  ne- 
cessary relractinji;  \\w  perina'iini  with 
ihc  tin>rer,  taUinir  those  threa<ls  which 
yield  most  readily;  after  which  she 
should     take     a     hot    va<;inal     doudic 

and  rest  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  if  possible. 


Fio.    j7.— Knd    view    of 
Innipoii. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE 
TREATMENT   OF   UKKTIIIIAL    STRICTURE, 

AND   A    MODIFICATION   OF   OTIS'S   URETHROTOME* 
By  n.    W.   KAN  I),  M.  D., 

SUROEON    TO   LONG    ISLAND   COLLEllE    AND   ST.  JOHN'S   nOSPITALS,   BKOOKLTN. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  disease  so  common 
and  one  entailinir  in  many  cases  so  mucli  sufferino-  as  ure- 
thral stricture  should  have  received  snch  frequent  attention 
from  surgeons.  While  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  its  management,  the  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness, 
and  in  many  patients  for  a  continued  resort  to  the  sound,  is 
a  rauch-to-be-regretted  acknowledgment  of  our  inability  to 
accomplish  in  all  cases  a  permanent  cure.  Much  was  prom- 
ised for  electrolysis,  but,  while  its  exponents  have  alleged 
so  much,  it  has  not  met  with  such  general  acceptance  as  to 
give  convincing  evidence  of  its  superiority  over  the  opera- 
tions of  dilatation  and  urethrotomy,  these  still  remaining 
the  methods  most  in  favor  with  the  profession  at  large.  But, 
while  surgeons  are  quite  generally  agreed  as  to  the  value  of 
these  two  latter  modes  of  treatment,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitute  the  proper  indi- 
cations for  each.  One  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
sound  ;  another  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  cuts  every- 
thing that  he  considers  an  infringement  upon  what  should 
be,  in  his  opinion,  the  normal  caliber  of  the  urethra.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  lies  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  the  surgeon's  judgment  in  adopting  that  method  best 
suited  to  the  case  in  hand. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  your  time  this  evening 
with  a  tedious  array  of  statistics  or  of  prolonged  histories, 
but  to  make  in  brief  some  general  remarks  based  upon  a 
study  of  tho.se  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care  during 
the  last  few  years. 

In  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  cases  of  stricture  of 
which  I  have  records,  more  or  less  coniplete,  internal  ure- 
throtomy was  performed  in  tifty-four,  external  perineal  ure- 
throtomy in  eighteen,  and  divulsion  in  nine.     Eleven  were 
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coMijli.  .1,  I  witli  HNtuIn,  thirteen  with  porinoal  abHcsHH,  and 
Hix  with  extenHive  urinary  iiifiltralion.  The  majority  of  the 
patients  not  operated  upon  were  treated  l»y  interrupted 
dilatation,  a  few  chme  and  tortuous  strictiircH  by  continuous 
dilatation  until  an  instrument  couhl  be  more  readily  paHsed. 

Ill  thn ases  elettrolvsis  was  tried   and   abandoned.      The 

mniib.  I-  .if  urcllirotomiis  does  not  represent  the  entire 
number  in  which  this  operation  was  deemed  the  beHt  treat- 
Mu-nt,  for  some  nfuseil  to  submit  to  any  measures  other 
than  dilatation,  and  some  could  not  spare  the  time  required 
for  rest  after  such  an  operation.  No  stricture  situated  be- 
yond the  bulb  was  operated  upon  by  internal  urethrotomy. 
In  no  case  <lid  dangerous  Inemorrhago  occur.  In  none  of 
the  aboveinentioned  cases  was  there  a  fatal  result;  and  in 
only  f«)ur,  and  tlufse  were  complicated  with  urinary  extrava- 
sation and  ab.scess,  were  there  serious  synq)ton)8  or  a  pro- 
longed convalescence.  In  two  of  my  earlier  cases  of  in- 
ternal uicllirotoniy  troublesome  and  ])ersistent  curvature 
occurred,  and  in  one  patient  this  remained  for  several 
months.  l)uring  the  last  year,  since  I  have  confined  my 
incisions  closely  to  the  strictures,  and  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  encroaching  upon  healthy  tissue,  no  case  of  marked 
curvature  has  followed  the  operation. 

It  is  denied  that  such  curvature  is  the  result  of  deep 
incisions,  but  in  my  own  experience  it  has  never  occurred 
unless  the  incisions  were  both  extensive  and  deep.  If,  as 
we  believe,  this  setjuel  is  due  to  the  invasion  by  inflamma- 
tory lymph  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
and  in  some  cases  of  its  investing  fascia,  such  plastic  exu- 
dation occurring  more  readily  in  healthy  than  in  stricture 
tissue,  then  the  liability  to  curvature  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  healthy  tissue  that  is  opened  up  by 
the  incision.  It  is  stated  by  Otis  and  others  that  these 
cases  always  end  eventually  in  recovery.  I  have,  however, 
met  with  one  patient  who  still  has  a  well-marked  curvature 
the  result  of  an  internal  urethrotomy  performed  six  years 
ago  by  a  very  reputable  surgeon.  The  mental,  and  in  some 
cases  tlie  physical,  suffering  of  a  patient  afflicted  with  a  cur- 
vature, even  if  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  temporary,  should  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  surgeon  to  avoid  such  a  result  as  far 
as  possible.  This,  I  believe,  can  best  be  done  by  control- 
ling all  purulent  discharge  before  the  operation,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  strict  antisepsis  before,  during,  and  after  the 
operation,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  unnecessarily  extensive 
incisions. 

Under  the  head  of  antisepsis  comes  the  administration 
of  drugs  intended  to  render  the  urine  aseptic.  I  have  tried 
naphthalin,  boric  acid,  and  salol.  Which  is  the  most 
effective  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  salol  has  answered  well 
when  given  in  ten  and  fifteen  grain  doses  three  times  a  day, 
beginning  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  operation  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  week  or  ten  days  thereafter.  Where  cystitis 
is  present  and  a  catheter  can  be  passed,  irrigation  of  the 
bladder  w  ith  boric  acid  or  boro-salicylic  solution  for  some 
days  before  as  well  as  after  the  operation  is  advisable.  Cases 
are,  however,  occasionally  met  with  where  the  passage  of 
even  a  small,  soft  catheter  gives  so  much  pain  and  causes 
so  much  irritation  in  an  already  highly  irritable  urethra, 
that  catheterism,  even  after  the  operation  and  for  the  evacua- 
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tion  of  the  bladder  alone,  is  better  dispensed  with,  such 
patients  being  less  apt  to  have  fev'er  from  contact  of  urine 
with  the  incision  than  from  the  use  of  instruments. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  free  incisions,  it  has  seemed  de- 
sirable to  have  an  instrument  that  would  enable  us  to  locate 
exactly  the  posterior  face  of  a  stricture  just  before  its  divis- 
ion. This  led  me,  tjvo  years  ago,  to  examine  the  different 
urethrotomes  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  presented  to 
the  profession.  Those  designed  to  be  used  as  urethrometer 
and  urethrotome  combined  either  were  too  large  for  general 
use,  did  not  answer  well  as  dilating  instruments,  or  did  not 
enable  the  operator  to  confine  his  incision  so  closely  to  the 
stricture  as  was  desirable.  I  could  find  no  instrument  that 
would  enable  me  to  locate  the  posterior  face  of  the  stricture, 
put  it  evenly  and  sufficiently  upon  the  stretch,  and  confine 
the  incision  to  the  stricture  itself,  unless  it  was  of  so  large  a 
caliber  as  to  prevent  its  use  in  some  of  those  cases  most  re- 
quiring operation.* 

Otis's  instrument  still  seemed  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory for  dilating  urethrotomy.  It  was  faulty,  however,  in 
that  we  were  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  previous 
measurement  for  the  localization  of  the  stricture.  This  en- 
tails the  liability  of  cutting  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
for  the  distance  of  a  stricture  from  the  meatus  is  subject  to 
the  same  variations  as  the  length  of  the  urethra,  and  this, 
from  fear  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  cocaine  anaesthesia, 
etc.,  may  vary  considerably  during  the  successive  steps  of 
an  operation.  All  surgeons  must,  I  believe,  have  experi- 
enced more  or  less  difficulty  in  locating  the  posterior  face 
of  a  stricture  by  this  method  and  beginning  their  incision 
exactly  at  that  point,  when  their  object  has  been  to  cut  the 
contracted  band  and  nothing  else.  Otis  meets  this  diffi- 
culty of  localization,  in  cases  of  multiple  strictures,  by  cut- 
ting the  urethra  between  them  when  they  are  less  than  an 
inch  apart.  This  is  not  the  best  surgery.  An  incision 
Through  healthy  membrane,  or  even  through  that  slightly 
thickened  or  otherwise  superficially  altered,  when  no  actual 
interference  with  the  normal  dilatability  of  the  urethra  ex- 
ists at  that  point,  is  an  evil,  for  it  greatly  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  troublesome  haemorrhage,  of  urinary  fever,  and  of 
subsequent  curvature  of  the  penis. 

To  meet  the  above-mentioned  indications  that  were  not 
already  met  by  the  Otis  urethrotome,  I  had  Messrs.  Tiemann 
ti:  Co.  modify  this  instrument  as  follows:  To  the  "upper  bar, 
near  its  distal  end,  is  affixed  a  shoulder  a  millimetre  and  a 
half  in  height.     This  is,  at  its  base,  of  the  same  width  as 


the  bar  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  tapers  toward  its  ex- 
tremity so  that  it  represents  in  a  measure  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  bougie  a  boule.  I  have  called  this  a  shoulder  be- 
cause it  is  in  no  sense  a  bulb,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  take 


*  The  excellent  modification  of  Otis's  by  Dr.  G.  Wackerhagen  had 
not  then  been  introduced. 


the  place  of  the  bougie  a  boule  ;  its  office  is  simply  to  locate 
the  posterior  face  of  the  stricture  at  the  time  of  operation. 
This  shoulder  increases  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  so 
little,  and  the  increase  from  the  distal  end  is  so  gradual, 
that  it  can  usually,  probably  always,  be  passed  through  any 
stricture  that  will  admit  the  original  urethrotome.  The 
knife  is  so  adjusted  that  its  full  cutting  capacity  is  attained 
as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  shoulder  of  the  instrument. 

In  using  this  modified  urethrotome  it  is  best  to  first  at- 
tack the  most  anterior  stricture.  Introduce  it  until  the 
shoulder  is  well  beyond  this  point,  and  dilate  until  the  pre- 
viously ascertained  caliber  of  the  stricture  is  reached ; 
further  dilatation  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  causes  the 
instrument  to  be  so  grasped  by  the  stricture  as  to  interfere 
with  its  primary  object  of  locating  the  posterior  border  of 
the  contracted  area.  Now  gently  withdraw  the  urethrotome 
until  increased  resistance  indicates  that  its  shoulder  is  just 
behind  the  stricture.  Put  the  band  to  be  cut  upon  the 
stretch,  whether  it  be  to  the  full  caliber  of  the  urethra  or 
only  to  that  degree  which  seems  warranted.  Now  with- 
draw the  blade  until  diminished  resistance  indicates  that 
the  stricture  is  divided.  The  blade  is  then  concealed  and 
the  instrument  diminished  in  size  and  pushed  half  an  inch 
farther  within  the  urethra.  It  is  again  expanded  a  milli- 
metre or  more  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  previous  in- 
cision was  made.  Any  fibers  of  the  stricture  still  remaining 
uncut  are  detected  during  its  withdrawal,  put  upon  the 
stretch,  and  divided.  Other  strictures  are  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  A  full-sized  bulb  should  finally  be  passed  to 
make  certain  that  no  bands  of  large  caliber  remain  un- 
divided. The  use  of  this  instrument  in  the  same  manner 
as  Otis  directs  in  the  case  of  his  own  will  be  attended  with 
disappointment ;  but  an  experience  of  over  a  year  has  dem- 
onstrated that,  when  used  in  the  above-described  way,  it 
possesses  sufficient  advantages  to  warrant  its  ])resentation 
to  the  profession. 

The  difficulty  in  keeping  this  instrument  aseptic  and 
free  from  rusty  joints,  which  has  been  urged  against  its 
use,  is  easily  met.  A  forcible  stream  of  water  and  a  soft 
brush  will  readily  free  it  from  blood,  if  it  has  not  been 
t  allowed  to  dry.  Boiling  renders  it  aseptic  just  as  surely  as 
'  it  does  any  less  complicated  instrument.  When  dr}^  if  it 
is  rewarmed  and  dipped  in  vaseline,  all  the  joints  are 
thoroughly  lubricated  and  will  not  rust. 

"When  it  is  best  to  pass  a  sound  for  the  first  time  after 
internal  urethrotomy  is  still  an  unsettled  question.     Where 

marked  haemorrhage  has  not 
occurred,  where  there  has  been 
no  chill  or  fever,  and  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
creasing urethritis,  my  prefer- 
ence is  to  pass  a  full-sized 
sound  just  beyond  the  incision  on  the  day  following  the 
operation,  and  continue  thereafter  every  other  day  for  the 
first  week,  and  then  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When,  however,  any  of  these  com- 
plications have  occurred,  a  delay  of  two  or  more  days  seems 
best. 

The   number  of  these  cases  in  which   recontraction  lias 
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t)ceiirre(l  aftor  urrlliroiumv  I  atn  iiimMo  to  ;;ivu.  Some 
were  lu)S|»it.Hl  jwilii'iits,  who  nrc  ^'I'linallv  soon  IonI  Hif^lit  <»f, 
mill  otlicis,  for  Miiioiis  n-jiNoiiH,  art-  not  nffcssihli'  f(»r  rt>- 
oxauiination.  In  those  whom  I  have  hct-ii  alih>  to  k<'(>|i  nii- 
(ii*r  ol>s«Tvati«)ii  lor  a  niiiMhcr  of  months,  rcrontrattion,  to 
a  ^iTattT  or  h-ss  cxtrnt,  has  taken  place  in  a  majority  of 
strict uies  of  ilie  iKi'|>  urethra,  neeessitatiny;  an  occasional 
resort  to  llie  soiiml  ;  Imt  tlie  reverse  lias  heen  the  rnh'  in 
those  sitnaletl  anterior  to  the  Imllt.  The  ten(h'ney  to  re- 
contraction.  |iresuminif  the  strn'ture  to  have  heen  thor- 
onyhlv  (liviihd.  seems  to  depend  not  onlv  npon  the  cliarae- 
ter  and  extent  of  the  stricture,  Imt  upon  the  de^^rce  of  in- 
Hammation  followinti  the  ojieration,  the  liahits  an<l  diathesis 
of  the  patient,  and  the  conscipient  ehara<'terof  his  nrine.  I 
believe  that  some  deijree  of  recontraclion  always  takes  place 
in  those  cases  of  so-called  inodnlar  strictures,  wherever 
silnated,  no  ntatter  how  tln)ronnhly  division  has  l)een  ef- 
fected. The  fjreater  the  sup])uration  in  a  urethrotomy 
wound,  the  more  extensive  the  resultini>;  scar  tissue  and  the 
jfreater  the  tendency  to  recontraction.  Aseptic  surfjery  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  results  of  these  operations. 
That  dilatation  will  permanently  cure  some  soft  strictures 
ill  those  of  temperate  habits  who  escape  subsequent  attacks 
of  urethritis  I  am  convinced  ;  that  dilatint;  urethrotomy,  be  it 
ever  so  thoroughly  done,  will  fail  to  permanently  cure  many  1 
am  equally  certain,  not  only  from  a  re-examination  of  some 
of  my  own  cases,  but  from  an  examination  of  a  number  of 
patients  who  have  been  oi)erated  upon  by  men  who  are 
justly  considered  authorities  in  urethral  surgery.  I  have  at 
present  a  patient  under  observation  who,  over  six  years  ago, 
was  operated  upon  by  dilating  urethrotomy  for  an  annular 
stricture  of  the  pendulous  urethra.  It  recontracted,  and 
was  cut  again  freely.  Again  it  recontracted,  and  again  the 
same  surgeon,  a  man  of  prominence  and  one  thorough  in 
all  his  operative  work,  did  another  urethrotomy.  Last 
summer  this  ])atient  was  for  the  fourth  time  subjected  to 
the  same  operation  by  a  second  surgeon,  and  cut  so  that  a 
No.  40  F.  bulb  could  be  easily  passed.  His  normal  caliber 
is  38  F.,  and  31  is  the  largest  bougie  a  boule  that  will  pass 
the  stricture  at  present.  This  patient  has  had  no  urethral 
inflammation,  except  such  as  followed  the  operations,  since 
a  year  prior  to  the  first  urethrotomy. 

In  patients  operated  upon  by  divulsion,  well-marked 
urinary  fever  occurred  when  the  operation  was  done  with- 
out preparatory  treatment,  and  when,  as  so  often  happens 
in  cases  so  urgent  as  to  admit  of  no  delay,  an  irritable  or  in- 
flamed bladder  made  it  impossible  to  catheterize  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  keep  the  urethra  from  contact  with  urine 
during  the  first  few  days.  In  those  who  received  appro- 
priate preparatory  treatment  and  who  could  tolerate  cathe- 
terism  at  five  or  six  hours'  intervals,  a  solution  of  boric  or 
boro-salicylic  acid  being  used  at  each  instrumentation,  fever 
was  either  absent  or  moderate  and  of  short  duration. 

This  operation  has  become  unpopular  of  late  years,  and 
I  think  justly  so.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cases  are  few  in 
which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  urethrotomy  or  interrupted 
dilatation.  Except  in  strictures  at  or  beyond  the  bulb  it 
has  no  proper  place  in  urethral  surgery,  and  even  here,  when 
the  stricture  does  not  yield  to  treatment  by  dilatation,  and 


the  patient  will  not  Nubmit  to  external  perineul  urothrotomy, 
H  Hhallow  ineiHion  through  the  partially  dilated  stricture, 
limited  to  the  stri<'ture  itstilf,  and  siibsiMpient  overdisten- 
tion  iiv  llic  dilating  uretlnotome,  hk  HiiggeHted  by  Wyeth, 
if)  a  more  exact  and  safer  operation  than  divulsion.  VVhert! 
H  Htricture  is  too  extensive  and  too  resilient  for  this  latter 
procedure,  divulsion  also  will  probably  fail.  W  hen  the 
stricture  is  (tverdistended  after  such  an  incision,  the  t(!Hr- 
ing,  if  any,  will  be  most  apt  to  take  place  along  the  line  of 
this  incision,  and  will  leave  a  smoother  an<l  more  limited 
wound  exposed  to  the  urine  than  is  left  after  divulsion ;  and 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue,  with  its  subsecpieiit  con- 
traction, will  lie  less  than  after  the  more  uncertain  and  ir- 
regidar  tearing  |)rodueed  by  the  latter  operation.  Not  a 
few  po.st-mortem  examinations  have  shown  that  normal  as 
well  as  stricture  tissue  may  be  torn  by  the  divulsor  ev(!n  in 
careful  hands.  (Compared  with  external  p(;rineal  urethroto- 
my, this  oj)eration  is  less  exact,  and  promises  less  as  to  per- 
manenc^y  of  cure.  While  in  linear  strictures  divulsion  may 
be  the  safer  operation,  in  those  which  are  more  extensive 
I  believe  the  evid(;nce  is  in  favor  of  external  urethrotomy. 
I  occasionally  Hnd  a  divulsor  useful  in  decrp  .strictures,  so 
tortuous  or  .so  complicated  with  false  passages  that  even  a 
guide  is  pas.sed  with  difficulty,  the  patient  not  being  willing 
to  submit  to  external  urethrotomy — not  for  divulsion,  how- 
ever, but  for  dilatation.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  easier  and 
more  effective,  and  produces  less  irritation,  to  pass  it  over 
the  guide  and  dilate  to  a  point  short  of  rupture,  than  to  pass 
a  number  of  tunneled  sounds  in  succession. 

Of  the  eighteen  cases  of  external  perineal  urethrotomy, 
one  only  was  done  without  a  guide,  and  that  was  in  a  case 
of  stricture  associated  with  recent  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
With  cocaine  or  ether  anaesthesia,  oil  injections,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pro])erly  assorted  filiform  guides,  and  patience, 
cases  that  will  not  admit  a  guide  sooner  or  later  must  be 
comparatively  rare.  The  retention  of  a  full-sized  catheter 
for  three  or  four  days  after  this  operation,  as  is  now  gener- 
ally advocated,  not  only  prevents  urinary  fever,  as  a  rule, 
but  is  a  means  of  hastening  the  closure  of  the  perineal 
wound.  In  my  own  cases  I  have  found  that  where  the  knees 
were  kept  together  during  the  first  few  days,  a  tampon  not 
being  required  to  control  hjemorrhage,  primary  union  of  all 
the  wound,  except  that  portion  occupied  by  the  catheter, 
generally  "occurred,  at  least  of  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  closure  of  the  remainder  quickly  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instiument.  While  early  union  of  all  the 
wound,  except  that  of  the  divided  stricture  and  so  much  of 
the  external  wound  as  is  required  for  drainage,  is  highly  de- 
sirable, a  too  rapid  complete  clo.sure  may  be  objectionable 
and  a  source  of  danger.  In  two  of  these  cases  a  bladder  ex- 
ceedingly irritable,  even  while  the  patient  was  taking  sup- 
positories of  morphine  and  belladonna,  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  the  catheter  in  thirty  and.  forty-eight  hours  re- 
spectively. In  both  some  urine  was  passed  through  the 
urethra  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day  none  what- 
ever came  through  the  perineal  opening.  Although  in  each 
of  these  patients  an  extensive  incision  was  made — in  one,  in- 
volving an  inch  of  the  bulbous  and  all  the  membranous  ure- 
thra— there  was  no  elevation  of  temperature  until  some  hours 
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after  urine  ceased  to  pass  through  the  perineal  wound.  Then 
marked  fever  occurred,  in  one  case  preceded  by  a  chill. 
Separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  so  as  to  again  allow  of 
perineal  drainage,  and  a  few  irrigations  with  a  boro-salicylic 
solution,  brought  the  temperature  down  to  normal  by  the 
following  day,  where  it  remained.  These  cases  are  instruct- 
ive and  serve  well  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  perineal  drain- 
age in  operations  upon  the  deep  urethra. 


STRYCHNINE   NITRATE 

IN    TOXIC   AMBLYOPIA    FROM    ALCOHOL   AND   TOBACCO. 

WITH  REPORT  OF  CASE:s. 

By  G.   MELVILLE   BLACK,   M.  D., 

DEXVER,   COL., 
LATE  JIODSE  SURGEON  TO  THE  MANHATTAN  EYE  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK. 

I  DESIRE  to  place  upon  record  a  few  cases  of  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  amblyopia  cured  by  hypodermic  injections  of 
nitrate  of  strychnine,  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York  city.  Dr.  David 
Webster's  clinic,  and  referred  by  him  to  my  morning  clinic 
for  treatment,  as  will  be  described.  As  there  is  "  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  we  make  no  pretension  of  anything 
new  or  original. 

Nitrate  of  strychnine  was  used,  not  because  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  this  preparation  were  any  different  from 
those  of  other  salts  of  strychnine,  but  because  it  has  proved 
less  irritating  for  subcutaneous  injection.  The  sulphate  I 
have  found  very  irritating,  producing  abscesses,  in  spite  of 
the  most  rigid  care,  when  used  in  large  doses.  The  nitrate, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  pro- 
duce an  abscess  with,  but  have  seen  them  produced  by  oth- 
ers. I,  however,  attribute  the  fact  to  carelessness  about  the 
syringe  and  improper  administration.  I  have  not  found  that 
it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  needle  is  plunged  deeply 
into  the  tissues  or  superficially,  if  the  needle  and  syringe  are 
clean,  if  the  site  of  puncture  is  clean,  and  if  the  solution  is 
made  with  distilled  water ;  and,  lastly,  which  I  deem  very 
important,  if  the  part  is  thoroughly  massaged  afterward  for 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  I  usually  choose  for  my  site  of 
puncture  the  arm,  preferably  over  the  biceps  muscle,  chang- 
ing from  one  arm  to  the  other.  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  change  to  any  other  location  on  account  of  irri- 
tation. The  temple  has  not  proved  a  favorable  site  with 
me ;  owing  to  the  large  doses  used,  the  part  would  become 
sore. 

The  solution  used  was  made  from  Merck's  nitrate  of 
strychnine,  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
This  is  about  as  strong  a  solution  as  can  be  kept  made  up, 
and  in  cold  weather  the  strychnine  will  crystallize  and  fall 
to  the  bottom,  requiring  it  to  be  warmed  before  using.  I 
use  this  strong  solution  because  I  have  not  found  it  any 
more  irritating  than  a  weaker  one,  and  because  it  often  be- 
comes necessary  to  run  up  as  high  as  twenty  to  twentv-five 
minims  to  get  the  desired  result. 

Physiological  effect  is  the  limit  and  the  point  to  be 
reached  as  soon  as  possible  without  danger  to  the  patieut. 
I  have  never  had  any  ill  effects  from  adding  one  minim  to 
each  daily  injection,  and  continuing  this  until  the  physio- 


logical limit  is  reached,  which  will  be  obtained  under 
twenty  minims,  as  a  rule.  I  have  given,  however,  twenty- 
eight  minims  (seven  fifteenths  of  a  grain)  before  obtaining 
it.  When  the  physiological  limit  is  reached  it  is  best  to 
drop  back  a  few  minims,  say  three  to  five,  and  go  up  again, 
aiming  to  get  physiological  effects  about  every  six  to  eight 
day.s.  After  reaching  ten  minims  it  is  not  best  to  have  the 
patient  leave  the  office  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  may  fall  in  the 
street  on  his  way  home.  The  sensations  usuallv  complained 
of  when  the  physiological  limit  is  reached  are  lassitude  fol- 
lowed by  slight  vertigo,  and  inco-ordination,  also  weakness 
of  the  lower  extremities,  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient 
can  not  walk.  And  when  the  effect  is  very  marked,  slight 
tetanus  ensues  for  a  few  moments  only.  These  sensations 
come  on,  as  a  rule,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  injection, 
and  last  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  according 
to  their  severity.  The  patient  must  be  prohibited  absolutely 
from  using  alcohol  or  tobacco.  A  fact  that  I  have  noticed 
is  that,  if  the  vision  is  tested  before  an  injection  and  then 
about  half  an  hour  after,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased 
considerably.  This  is  a  favorable  prognostic  sign.  Such  a 
patient  will  almost  always  improve  under  treatment. 

Case  I. — S.  P.,  aged  sixty,  blacksmith.  Sight  always  good 
until  two  weeks  ago.  Has  been  gradually  failing  since.  Seems 
as  though  looking  through  a  dense  fog.  When  lie  is  looking 
directly  at  an  object,  a  "  ball  of  fog  seems  to  obscure  it,"  and 
causes  him  to  turn  his  head  so  as  to  "  see  around  it,"  which,  of 
course,  does  not  have  the  desired  result. 

He  has  been  a  beer-drinker  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
takes  whisky  now  and  then ;  gets  "  tight  occasionally."  He  has 
been  a  heavy  smoker  for  twenty-five  years,  generally  using  a 
pipe,  and  it  has  seldom  been  out  of  bis  mouth. 

Present  Condition. — R.  V.  =  -f^^.  L.  V.  =  -f-^,  not  improved 
by  glasses. 

With  a  correction  of  his  presbyopia  f-|-  4  D.  both),  he  makes 
out  No.  13  Jager  with  difficulty. 

There  is  a  very  mai'ked  central  scotoma  for  colors,  especially 
red,  but  he  distinguishes  them  readily  at  the  periphery  of  the 
field.     The  field  for  white  is  not  limited. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Examination. — Arteries  very  small,  veins 
of  about  normal  size,  disc  dirty-looking. 

Treatment. — On  January  31,  1891, 1  began  with  3  minims  of 
an  8  gr.  solution  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  hypodermically,  after 
getting  him  to  promise  not  to  touch  tobacco  or  alcohol  any 
more,  and  increased  by  one  minim  each  day.  On  February  7th 
I  gave  him  ten  minims  (one  sixth  of  a  gi'ain),  and  tested  the 
vision  in  iialf  an  hour;  found  R.  V.  =  ?^,  L.  V.  =  |^.  Continu- 
ing on  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  16th  he  took  eighteen  minims 
(three  tenths  of  a  grain),  with  the  vision  the  same  as  when  last 
tested.  As  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  tolerance  for  the  drug, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  run  up  to  twenty-seven  minims  (nine 
twentieths  of  a  grain)  before  getting  physiological  effects;  this 
dose  was  given  February  25th.  Visinn  ou  the  26th  was  |^  both. 
Dropping  back  to  twenty  minims,  I  worked  up  to  twenty-six 
minims  before  observing  physiological  effects  again ;  this  was 
on  March  7th,  vision  being  R.  V.  =  ff ,  L.  V.  =  f^.  I  again 
went  back  to  twenty  minims  and  worked  up  to  twenty-eight 
minims  (seven  fifteenths  of  a  grain)  before  observing  physio- 
logical effects.  On  March  14th  R.  V.  =  |s.  L.  V.  =  f«.  I  kept 
him  upon  a  dose  varying  between  twenty  and  twenty-six  minims 
until  March  28th,  physiological  effects  occurring  twice  during 
that  period,  once  on  twenty-four  and  once  on  twenty-six  min- 
ims.    R.  V.  =  f^,  L.  V.  =  \%,  and  ability  lo  rend  Jiiger  No.  1 
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at  10"  with  presbyopia  corroeted  ( +  H'rtO  I).),  He  was  disiiUHHod 
from  ti'catinont.  I  liuvc  mui«ii  liiiii  sovoral  tiiiiot*  siiicf.  llo  n>- 
taiiiH  the  naine  Hiiiniint  of  vision  iukI  ivuiI.h  his  iu\vs|>iipi>r  as  for- 
iiiorly.     ('oh)r  ponoptioii  pi-rfoct. 

Cask  11. — T.  M.,  a^fi•(l  lorty-lwo,  ni)  ii'i'iiiaii  l)y  oi'iii|ialinii. 
Ho  noticed  nlxnit  a  year  a^o  that  vision  was  tailing';  tiiat  hu  had 
dirticnity  in  ri«a<lin;r  mid  set'inf.' at  a  diHt.-inre,  whicli  jfn-w  worse 
very  j,'radunlly.  Ihe  fo^  hofore  the  vision  in  ditTiisi-  and  not 
limited  to  a  central  hall,  lie  has  been  an  inveterate  snioker  of 
a  pipe  for  thirty-three  years,  ajul  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
H  drink  ot"  whisky  before  and  after  <a(h  ineiil  for  eighteen 
years. 

Pirxiiit  Coni/itioii.  —  R.  V.  =  yj,,  L.  V.  =  „§(,,  not  im- 
proved by  "glasses.  There  is  a  nuirked  central  scotoma  for 
colors,  ami  be  nets  some  shades  of  red  wronjf  even  in  the 
periphery.  Visnal  tields  somewhat  contracted  above  and  below. 
OphthiilmoKropie  KriiiHhuitioii. — Triangular  atrophy  of  each 
nerve  at  the  temporal  side. 

Treatment. — Beirinninfr  with  three  minims  on  November  28, 
1890,  I  reached  twelve  minims  on  December  7th,  with  vision  ^y^, 
both.  Reached  nineteen  minim.s  on  December  loth,  with  vis- 
ion //o,  both,  and  there  were  physiolojjical  effects  at  this  dose. 
From  this  date  to  December  27th  he  was  kept  at  a  dose  varying 
from  fifteen  to  eifihteen  minims,  having  physiological  effects 
three  times  dnring  this  period,  each  time  at  eighteen  minims. 
At  this  point  he  missed  three  days  and  bad  to  drop  back  to  ten 
minims. 

Jammnj  i,  1891.—R.  V.  =  /j'Sft,  L.  V.  =  ^%%.  From  this 
date  to  January  HUh  I  kept;  him  at  a  daily  dose  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minims;  he  had  physiological  effects  four 
times;  V.  =  |j,  both.  Color  perception  normal.  Reads  Jager 
No.  2  with  ease  with  -|-  1  1).,  the  correction  of  his  presbyopia. 
He  has  been  seen  a  number  of  times,  and  is  retaining  fj-  vision. 
Case  III. — H.  S..  aged  sixty,  housewife.  Has  been  wearing 
glasses  for  sixteen  years.  Vision  has  been  failing  for  a  long 
time;  she  does  not  know  how  long.  For  the  past  six  months 
she  has  been  able  to  read  but  little;  is  much  worse  at  times  than 
at  others.  Has  been  drinking  a  bottle  of  ale  or  beer  every  night 
for  thirty  years.     Has  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Condition.  — R.  V.  =  ^%  :  W^-  +  1"50  D. ;  L.  V.  =  ^%%  : 
|§  w.  -f-  1-50  D. ;  upon  adding  -1-  4  D.  to  this  for  the  correction 
of  presbyopia  she  could  not  read  more  than  No.  11  Jager.  Color 
perception  normal  and  visual  fields  unlimited. 

OphthalmoHCopir  Examination. — Both  discs  of  a  dirty  color 
with  a  crescentic  .strip  of  atrophy  below.  Vessels  of  about  nor- 
mal size. 

Treatment. — Commenced  with  two  minims,  and  increased  in 
the  usual  manner,  observing  physiological  effects  at  fifteen  min- 
ims on  August  15,  1890.  Vision  on  the  16th  f-§,  both,  w.  +  1-50 
D.  She  was  kept  under  treatment  until  October  15,  1890,  the 
dose  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen  minims.  She  had  physiologi- 
cal effects  nine  times  during  that  period,  at  a  dose  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  minims.  She  was  dismissed  with  V.  =  |§,  both, 
with  +  l.oO  D..  and  reading  J.  No.  1  w.  -f-  5  D. 

Case  IV.— J.  P.,  aged  thirty-two,  clerk,  September  4,  1890. 
Vision  commenced  failing  last  June.  Had  been  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  ten  cigars  a  day  and  taking  about  six  drinks  of 
whisky  a  day.  Got  very  drunk  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
was  not  sober  for  three  days;  when  he  became  straight  again 
he  found  he  could  not  read  the  newspaper,  and  a  dense  "fog" 
in  a  few  days  obscured  distant  objects;  this  "fog"  was  less 
dense  at  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field. 

Present  Condition. — R.  V.  =  ,'^,  L.  V.  =  ^y,  not  im- 
proved by  glasses.  Marked  central  scotoma  for  red,  blue,  and 
green.     Visual  fields  for  winte  normal. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Examination. — Disc  dirty  and  indistinct  in 


outline,  cMiJCcially  ho  nt  the  nnmil  Hide.     Blood-veHHelK  of  about 
iiorimd  in  si/e. 

Treat mr.ht. — llo  had  physiidogical  efTects  at  fen  minims 
and  was  kept  on  the  border-land  of  pbysiologicul  eflects  for  ten 
days.  On  Scptendu'r  20th  found  R.  V.  =  /^'j,  L.  V.  =  f  ?. 
On  October  4th,  11.  V.  =  f  jj,  L.  V.  =  \%.  On  October  2litli, 
R.  V.  =  m,  L.  V.  =  \%.  On  Xovombor  Btli,  R.  V.  =  \%, 
L.  V.  =  jlj.  On  November  20th,  R.  V.  =  J?,  I..  V.  =  jg. 
It  was  never  possil)|e  to  give  him  more  than  ten  minims  with- 
out |)roducing  jdiysiological  effects,  which  I  idirKMl  to  do  about 
every  six  to  eight  days.  He  was  discharged  from  treatment  No- 
vember 2(>th.  V.  =  Jjj.  Color  ])erception  normal,  and  read- 
ing Jftger  1  with  perfect  ea.se.  We  have  kept  him  under  obser- 
vation ever  since,  and  the  last  lime  I  saw  him  his  vision  was  still 
|)orfect. 

In  closini;,  1  desire  to  thank    Dr.  Webster  for  the  privi- 
le<i;e  of  rcportinj;  the  above-f^iven  ca.ses. 


INSOLATION  : 
IMMEDIATE   TREATMENT   NECESSARY. 

By    R.    ELLIS,    M.  D., 
danbi;ry,  conn. 

We  are  told  in  standard  text-books  that  the  prognosis 
in  severe  insolation  is  very  bad.  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  a  case  of  sunstroke  with  a  temperature  above  108°  is 
usually  fatal,  and,  therefore,  when  we  lose  the  patient  in 
such  a  case  we  simply  murmur  "  I  thought  so,"  and  com- 
placently sign  the  death  certificate.  I  believe  the  prognosis 
as  given  in  some  of  our  text-books  needs  to  be  entirely 
changed. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  prognosis  in  almost  every 
case  is  good  if  the  high  temperature  can  be  treated  imme- 
diately. The  prognosis  is  always  bad  if  the  patient  is  first 
carried  a  distance  to  the  hospital.  Persistent,  faithful,  and 
careful  treatment  on  the  spot  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  well  remember  that,  when  an  ambulance  surgeon,  I 
saved  an  Italian's  life  by  bringing  with  me  in  the  ambu- 
lance a  large  piece  of  ice ;  had  I  waited  for  ice  to  be 
brought  by  the  by-standers,  as  was  my  custom,  I  should 
have  lost  my  patient,  for  there  was  no  ice  within  a  mile, 
and  the  poor  fellow's  temperature  was  108-6°,  with  vomit- 
ing and  profuse  faecal  discharges.  Had  I  delayed  treatment 
until  reaching  the  hospital  the  morning  papers  would  have 
read  :  "  Died  before  reaching  the  hospital  "  ;  but  the  tem- 
perature in  this  case,  after  treatment  for  forty-five  minutes 
on  the  spot  and  then  all  the  way  to  the  hospital,  registered 
there  101°.  Since  then  the  ambulance  always  carries  ice, 
a  pail,  and  a  sprinkler.  In  such  cases  as  this,  if  at  any 
distance  from  the  hospital,  the  patient  must  be  saved  by 
the  ambulance  surgeon,  else  the  internes  will  have  a  hope- 
less case  to  work  with. 

I  have  seen  eleven  severe  cases  of  insolation,  with  two 
deaths  from  sheer  neglect.  In  the  first  fatal  case  an  ice- 
bag  to  the  head  was  ordered  when  the  patient  was  in  the 
epileptoid  stage,  and  he  died  before  morning,  as  any  one 
can  imagine.  If  a  patient  lives  to  reach  the  convulsive  stage 
he  will  almost  surely  recover  if  continuous  treatment  is  kept 
up ;  but  if  in  the   convulsive  stage,  with  the  temperature 
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lowered  from  109°  to  102°,  all  treatment  is  discontinued 
save  with  an  ice-bag  to  the  head,  he  may  die  from  renewed 
high  temperature  when  it  is  believed  that  all  danger  from 
this  source  has  disappeared. 

In  the  second  fatal  case  an  ambulance  from  a  neighbor- 
ing hospital  brought  us  a  patient  completely  dressed  in  a 
heavy  dark  suit;  his  temperature  was  110°,  and  his  appear- 
ance moribund,  yet  he  lived  for  five  hours  after  his  cti- 
trance  into  the  hospital.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  would  have 
recovered  had  he  been  stripped  immediately  and  showered 
with  ice-water.  When  the  majority  of  those  stricken  re- 
cover, if  early  treatment  is  given,  it  is  certainly  distressing 
to  read  of  patient  after  patient  dying  in  the  ambulance  when 
immediate  treatment  would  save  so  many.  To  my  mind  it 
is  as  senseless  to  postpone  treating  insolation  until  reaching 
the  hospital  as  it  would  be  to  neglect  a  case  of  incised 
femoral  artery ;  the  first  needs  ice-water  immediately  on 
the  naked  body  just  as  much  as  the  second  needs  imme- 
diate control  of  haemorrhage  by  compression.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  mention  the  full  treatment  of  insolation ;  I 
simply  make  a  plea  for  the  immediate  use  of  ice-water,  con- 
tinued with  intermittent  rubbing  as  long  as  the  rectal  tem- 
perature remains  high ;  I  make  a  plea  for  all  hospitals  to 
equip  their  ambulances  with  ice,  a  pail,  and  a  sprinkler,  and 
to  instruct  their  ambulance  surgeons  to  treat  every  patient 
on  the  spot  as  long  as  may  be  advisable,  and  to  continue  the 
treatment  in  the  ambulance  until  the  patient  reaches  the 
hospital. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  FIBULA  IN  A  CHILD 
CAUSED  BY  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 

By  warren   B.   CHAPIN,   A.  M.,   M.  D. 

Fractures  due  to  muscular  contraction  rarely  occur  ex- 
cept at  the  patella  or  some  of  the  bony  prominences.  The 
long  bones  of  the  arm  are  sometimes  fractured  by  the  fall- 
ing short  of  an  intended  blow,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of 
the  fibula  ever  having  been  broken  by  muscular  contraction. 
The  following  case  I  believe  to  be  unique  : 

A  woman  brought  her  little  boy,  aged  six  years,  to  my  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  splinter  removed  from  his  leg.  She 
said  that  she  found  hiui  sitting  on  the  table  playing  with  his 
toys,  and  sharply  commanded  him  to  get  down.  The  child, 
frightened,  turned  quickly,  gave  a  cry  of  pain,  and  complained 
of  his  leg  hurting  him.  He  was  unable  to  walk,  and  the  mother 
discovered  wliat  she  supposed  to  be  a  splinter  in  the  outer  side 
of  his  leg. 

What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  large  splinter  beneath  the  skin 
proved,  on  closer  examination,  to  l)e  the  upper  jiart  of  a  fractured 
fibula. 

The  point  of  fracture  was  about  two  inches  and  a  ludf  bi.-h)\\ 
the  head  of  the  bone  ;  the  upper  fragment  had  been  pulled  for- 
ward and  outward,  the  sharp  end  lying  just  beneath  the  skin 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 

The  fragment  was  freely  movable,  but,  after  each  attempt  to 
bring  the  fractured  ends  into  apposition,  the  upper  fragment 
would  fly  back,  and  the  end  assume  its  former  position  beneath 
the  skin. 

As  the  boy  sat  on  the  table  with  his  knee  flexed  or  semi- 
flexed, the  biceps  would  have  a  sti'ong  outward   action  on 


the  fibula,  and  the  fracture  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
violent  contraction  of  that  muscle  as  the  boy  suddenly  turned 
himself,  the  upper  fragment  being  pulled  forward  and  out- 
ward by  the  continued  contraction  of  the  muscle.  This 
would  seem  almost  inconceivable,  as  the  peronajus  longus 
and  soleus  muscles  would  antagonize  this  action ;  but  the 
mother  is  intelligent,  and  firndy  insists  that  there  was  no 
external  violence. 
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EXTRA-UTERINE    PREGNANCY. 

CURETTING  OF  THE  UTERUS  FOLLOWED  BY  MISCARRIAGE. 
By   E.  R.   AXTELL,  M.  I)., 

DENVER.    COL. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  P.,  aged  twenty-six,  well  developed  and  well 
nourished,  came  to  me  some  months  ago  with  the  history  of 
having  had  a  stoppage  of  the  menstrual  How,  and  that,  be- 
coming anxious,  she  had  resolved  to  bi'ing  it  on  by  gentle 
irrigation  of  the  womb's  interior.  This  she  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  syringe  introduced  into  the  uterus,  a  procedure 
easily  accomplished  because  of'fhe  fact  that  the  womb  lay  very 
low  in  the  pelvis.  The  patient  stated  that  she  introduced 
a  good  quantity  of  water  and  kept  it  up  until  a  severe  pain 
came  on,  when  she  desisted.  The  pain  did  not  last  long,  and 
entirely  disappeared  after  a  few  clots  came  away.  In  these 
clots  she  thought  she  detected  some  organized  matter,  and  she 
felt  safe.  It  was  far  from  her  desire  to  bear  children,  and  she 
had  done  this  because  she  thought  herself  pregnant.  The  symp- 
toms following  the  irrigation  of  the  womb  were  varied.  Soon 
she  had  much  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region  and  blood  now  began 
to  appear  in  good  quantity.  For  ten  days  or  more  she  allowed 
this  to  run  on,  and  I  was  then  consulted. 

At  this  time  I  got  from  her  a  very  imperfect  history.  She 
told  me  of  the  washing  out  of  the  womb  and  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  blood-clots  with  organized  material  and  of  the  pain 
which  she  had  had.  As  regards  her  previous  history  1  could 
ascertain  but  little  at  that  time.  1  have  since  learned,  however, 
the  following  facts:  She  began  meustruating  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  had  always  been  regular,  at  a  period  of  twenty-five 
days.  She  was  married  at  eigiiteen  and  in  a  year  had  her  first 
child,  a  well-developed  boy.  The  baby  was  born  at  full  term, 
and  Mrs.  P.  had  no  trouble  during  pregnancy  or  at  delivery. 
The  latter  was  especially  free  from  pain.  The  second  child,  a 
girl,  was  born  eighteen  months  later,  and  she  had  no  trouble 
with  this  pregnancy  or  with  the  delivery.  Three  years  and  a 
halfjater  she  became  pregnant  again,  and  miscarried  at  the 
third  month.  During  this  pregnancy  she  had  a  profuse  and  ^ 
constant  flow  of  blood,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  child 
was  expelled.  A  year  ago  siie  again  became  pregnant,  and' 
just  as  before,  flowed  constantly.  She  stated  that  she  lost 
blood  both  day  and  night,  and  that  if  it  stopped  for  an  hour  it 
would  be  greater  during  the  succeeding  one.  She  stated  that 
during  this  pregnancy  she  lost  many  quarts  of  blood.  All  of 
this  time  she  was  being  treated  for  "ulceration  of  the  womb," 
and  many  local  applications  of  various  kinds  were  made.  At 
the  fifth  month  and  about  the  fifteenth  day  labor  pains  came 
on,  and  in  a  short  time  a  gush  of  water  showed  that  the  mem- 
branes had  ruptured.  This  was  on  Thursday.  The  pains  then 
subsided  and  did  not  return  until  Saturday,  when  a  child  was 
expelled.  This  child  cried  and  lived  for  an  hour  and  a  half— a 
feature  of  interest.  The  patient  strenuously  denies  that  she  did 
anything  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  child  in  either  of  these 
two  pregnancies. 
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Tln>  IiiHt  |ircnimii<iy  »»  as  rotionU'd.  TIuh  whm  of  iiboiit  six 
wocIvh'  (lunitidii  wlicn  I  tiiHt  miw  liur.  At  IoiihI  tliiit  wiih  wliut 
tho  pntiont  thoii^lit  fmtii  tlio  uhHoiifi-  of  tlio  nu*tiHti-(iiil  titiw,  luit, 
as  will  he  soon,  it  iiiiisl  Imvo  l)oon  fiirtlior  lulviiiicotl.  I  oxiiiii- 
iiiod  tho  wdiiil)  CMroriill)',  and  foiiiid  it.  h)w  in  tho  polvis  iitid 
somowhat  oiihir^rod  and  iioavy.  I  i)rosoril)od  lluid  i-xtnicl  of 
tM'jjol  and  iidvisod  hoi  douohos  and  rost.  Tho  How  diniinisliod 
now,  iintl  for  ii  fow  <hi.VB  who  had  only  a  show,  ilion  it  boj^an 
a^ain.  On  two  ocoiisions  sho  passed  ffood  (pnintitios  of  oloar, 
blood-tintoil  wator.  1  ascribed  this  to  colieotions  of  doncho 
water,  but  was  not  at  all  satisllod  with  the  exi)Ianali()n.  Tho 
disoharjro  of  blood  coiitinuod,  and  in  throe  weeks  alter  the  irri- 
gation of  the  womb  it  was  (piite  profuse,  and  a  full  dozen  naj)- 
kins  would  be  saturated  daily.  The  patient  became  do[)ressed 
and  extremely  ana'inie,  and  the  pulso  became  weak  and  coni- 
prossil)Ie,  1*20  beats  to  the  minute.  I  determined  on  action. 
All  the  dru}^8  given  her  had  produced  no  result.  I  luwl  stis- 
poctod  prejinancy,  and  until  this  time  had  not  passed  a  sound. 
Thinkinfj;  that  some  small  ortjanized  points  on  tho  endometrium 
were  the  source  of  the  hiomorrhage,  1  at  last  introduced  a  probe. 
It  passed  readily  into  the  uterus  without  meeting  any  obstruc- 
tion, and,  on  measurement,  I  found  the  organ  had  a  depth  of 
four  inches.  I  thought  its  size  was  dependent  upon  subin- 
volution, and  I  felt  sure  the  htemorrhnge  was  due  to  uterine 
fungosities.  I  tried  making  a  conjoined  examination  through 
the  vagina  and  abdominal  wall,  but,  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  due  to  contained  fat,  the  examination  re- 
vealed nothing. 

The  next  day  ami  the  following  one  I  introduced  the  probe 
and  passed  it  to  the  fundus  and  moved  it  in  all  directions,  that 
I  might  be  sure  of  an  empty  cavity.  No  obstruction  was 
offered  in  any  direction,  and  I  prepared  for  the  scraping  which 
I  had  determined  on  and  which  the  patient  readily  agreed  to. 
On  the  6th  of  January  last,  at  10  a.  m.,  I  thoroughly  scraped  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  curette  I  used  was  a 
large  one,  measuring  three  eighths  of  an  inch  across  and  half  an 
inch  in  length.  The  cervix  was  very  patulous,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  the  instrument  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
The  curetting  was  dcme  as  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomas — the  an- 
terior face  of  the  uterine  cavity  being  first  scrai)ed.  then  the  pos- 
terior surface,  and  lastly  each  horn.  At  a  number  of  places  small 
pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  removed,  and  in  the  right 
oornu  an  ohstrnction  of  some  extent  was  met  with  and  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  were  removed  by  the  curette.  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  removed  them  all,  but,  after  scraping  a  great 
number  off,  I  stopped,  believing  that  I  had  removed  enough.  A 
slight  quantity  of  blood  escaped  during  the  operation,  but  no 
more  than  was  expected.  The  patient  was  then  put  to  bed, 
with  the  assurance  that  things  were  expected  to  go  right.  Dur- 
ing the  day  she  rested  well  and  had  but  little  haemorrhage.  At 
6  p.  M.  a  distressing  bearing-down  pain  came  on,  and  I  was  sum- 
moned in  haste.  1  did  not  reach  the  place,  however,  until  an 
hour  later.  When  I  arrived,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  see 
in  a  jiot  de  chambre  a  well-developed  child  six  inches  long  I  The 
woman  had  recovered  from  her  pains  and  was  feeling  better. 
She  stated  that  the  pains  iiad  come  on  rather  suddenly  and  in- 
creased in  force  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  pace,  and  in  an  hour 
she  had  given  birth  to  the  child.  The  patient  stated  that  the 
pains  were  much  more  severe  than  at  her  previous  normal  de- 
liveries and  that  she  was  compelled  to  cry  out  in  her  distress. 
I  found  her  still  bleeding  profusely,  and  the  womb  relaxed 
and  flabby.  Carefully  cleansing  my  hand,  I  at  once  intro- 
duced it  into  the  uterus  and  removed  a  large  placenta  which 
lay  directly  in  the  uterine  cavity.  With  its  removal  the 
uterus  contracted  down,  and  to  my  compressed  hand  the 
fundus  felt  normal.      From  this  time   the  patient  rapidly  re- 


oovored,  wun  Moon  able  to  be  up  and  about,  and  is  now  in  tiif 
buHt  ofhoidth. 

SubHO(|ui'nt  examinations  have  not  revealed  any  abnormity 
ill  the  shape  and  contour  of  her  uterus. 

In    my    ojiinion,  tlie   chho    was   one;  of  tubal   |)iejfnaii( 
the   seal    of    \\w.   plHceiita  and  iliild    lieinf;  low  down  in  1 1 
tube  near   the   uteniK,  the   iniprc^^natetl   ovum    havintf   bei  n 
arrcKteil  at  this  point. 

'I'lii'  history  <)f  absent  iiK'Hstruation  was  for  only  six 
weekH  when  I  saw  her  tirst,  yet  the  cliilcl  was  fully  a 
four  months'  child.  The  inenstiual  flow  tliuH  continued 
for  several  moiilhs  after  tlu^  preijnancy  had  been  cstab 
lishcd. 

The  liainorrhatfc  can  he  accountid  for  by  the  cxeesHlve 
coiif^estion  of  the  entire  uterus  dependent  upon  the  pref(- 
nancy,  and  possibly  by  a  misj)lac('ment  of  a  portion  of  the 
placenta,  due  to  the  uterine  irrigation.  Then  again  this 
procedure  might  liave  oj)ened  a  uterine  sinus,  and  this 
might  have  caused  all  the  subsequent  trouble.  Why 
she  should  have  had  a  similar  array  of  symptoms  with 
her  two  preceding  pregnancies  I  do  not  know.  I  rather 
suspect,  however,  that  the  syringe  was  used  at  those 
times. 

As  regards  the  resort  to  the  curette  in  this  case,  I  feel 
that  I  was  justified  in  no  other  course.  Every  indication 
for  the  use  of  prompt  measures  was  present  and  I  did  only 
what  prudence  would  dictate.  In  this  case  the  pregnancy 
was  not  detected.  No  tumor-like  mass  was  felt  in  the 
pelvis,  either  by  the  ])atient  or  by  myself.  This  no  doubt 
was  because  of  the  thick  abdominal  wall,  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  mass,  and  because  of  the  heavy  and  en- 
larged uterus.  Possibly  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  would 
have  given  me  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  but  the  fact 
that  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  so  little  enlarged  and  that 
the  uterine  cavity  was  empty  induced  me  to  forego  this 
examination. 

The  termination  of  the  case  was  the  best  that  could 
have  occurred.  It  was  a  true  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and, 
had  it  been  discovered,  laparotomy  or  faradism  would  have 
been  indicated,  as  in  these  cases  rupture  of  the  tube  and 
subsequent  internal  haemorrhage  are  to  be  feared,  provided 
the  child  is  allowed  to  grow. 


Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Diphtheria. — "  In  the  VrcUch,  Dr.  Semen  N. 
Zenenko,  of  Xijni-Novgorod,  speaks  highly  of  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria by  iodide  of  potassium.  In  adults  the  drug  should  be  given  from 
five  to  eight  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  up  to  a  half  to  one 
drachm  a  day  (according  to  the  patient's  constitution,  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  etc.).  In  children  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of  age  single 
doses  should  range  from  a  half  to  three  grains.  The  administration 
should  be  continued  until  the  appearance  of  iodism  and  an  incipient 
separation  of  false  membranes,  which  usually  occurs  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  treatment.  The  author  tried  tlie  method  in 
twenty-eight  consecutive  cases  of  undoubted  diphtheria,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Of  nineteen  other  cases 
treated  at  the  same  place  by  the  ordinary  methods,  sixteen  (84  per 
cent.)  died. .  As  adjuvant  means.  Dr.  Zenenko  employed  hourly  gargling 
with  a  '2  or  3  per  cent,  boiic  or  salicylic  acid  lotion  with  glycerin  and 
tincture  of  geranium  or  camphorated  spirit ;  further,  inunctions  of  gray 
mercurial  ointment  (from  3  j  to  3  j  twice  a  day)  were  used  for  enlarged 
cervical  and  submaxillary  glands,  while  stimulants,  quinine,  etc.,  were 
freely  given." — BrUish  and  Colonial  Druggist. 


Sept.  12,   1891.] 
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TWO  CASES  OF  MEMBRANOUS    RrilNITKS. 
By  JAMES    E.   NEWCOMB,   M.  I)., 

ATTENDING    LARTNG()I,0(»IST.    DEMII.T    DISPENSAUY  ; 
ASSISTANT   IN   THE   ROOSEVELT  OUT-PATIENT   (THROAT)   DEPARTMENT. 

Thk  nature  and  {etiology  of  this  affection  have  been 
freely  written  upon  during  the  past  two  years,  and  spafe 
need  not  be  occupied  here  in  a  review  of  its  literatui-e. 
Bosworth's  latest  treatise  and  the  last  two  editions  of  Sa- 
jous's  Annual  will  furnish  all  necessary  data  to  any  one 
wishing  to  survey  the  field.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  still  sufficiently  uncommon  to  deserve  clinical  record  as 
from  time  to  time  they  occur.  Hence  it  has  not  seemed 
out  of  place  to  give  the  following  facts.  Both  cases  oc- 
curred at  the  Roosevelt  Out-patient  Department  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Dr.  Jonathan  Wright,  attending  laryngologist : 

Case  I. — Florence  H.,  aged  five,  American  parentage,  ad- 
mitted July  8,  1891.  Had  pertussis  sixteen  months  ago,  fol- 
lowed by  aural  discharge.  The  latter  was  made  much  worse  by 
an  attack  of  measles  ten  months  ago,  but  has  since  ceased  of  its 
own  accord.  Two  weeks  after  tlie  measles,  nasal  discharge  set 
in  and  has  continued  in  varying  amounts  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  January,  1891,  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  ''grippe,"  and  ever 
since  the  left  side  of  the  nose  lias  been  more  or  less  .stopped  up. 
One  week  ago  "  something  white  "  was  noticed  in  the  left  nos- 
tril. The  stopi^age  of  tlie  latter  became  complete,  causing 
mouth-breathing  and  snoring  at  night.  Blowing  the  nose  has 
caused  bleeding  and  the  discharge  of  "  chunks  of  flesh  "  from 
the  affected  side. 

Examination  showed  the  left  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  opposite  septum  covered,  with  a  rather 
thick,  uneven  membrane,  which  crumbled  when  removed  by  the 
forceps  and  left  a  bleeding  surface.  The  swelling  of  the  parts 
made  it  impossible  to  see  just  how  far  back  the  deposit  ex- 
tended, but  it  seemed  to  project  backward  from  the  sites  men- 
tioned. The  sides  and,  to  a  less  extent,  tlie  back  of  the  naso- 
pliarynx  presented  a  similar  coating  but  rather  more  tenacious 
than  in  the  nose.  The  temperature  was  99-2°  F.,  pulse  a  little 
rapid  but  strong.  Urine  r022,  acid,  clear,  no  albumin,. quantity 
normal.  She  had  no  ajjpetite  and  seemed  a  little  drooping,  but 
apart  therefrom  there  were  no  constitutional  symptoms  what- 
soever. 

The  membrane  was  removed  from  the  nose.  An  iron  tonic 
was  ordered,  together  with  a  warm  boric-acid  wash  for  syring- 
ing the  nostrils.  On  the  second  day  after,  tlie  membrane  had 
reappeared  on  the  turbinated  bone,  but  the  temperature  was 
normal  and  the  child  quite  bright.  Tlie  throat  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  before.  On  the  fourth  day  the  nose  was 
clean.  The  deposit  in  tlie  naso-pharynx  was  thinner  and  here 
and  there  beginning  to  separate.  An  application  of  pure  tinct- 
ure of  iron  chloride  was  made  to  the  latter.  On  the  twelfth 
from  the  first  visit  the  patient  was  discharged  from  further 
attendance,  cured. 

During  her  illness  an  adult  in  the  same  family  who  was  sub- 
ject to  coryza  had  quite  a  severe  attack  of  the  latter,  with  ejiis- 
taxis,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  upper  air-passages  failed 
to  reveal  any  membrane,  and  the  question  of  a  possible  con- 
tagion was  dismissed.  Microscopical  examination  of  a  bit  of 
the  membrane  stained  in  the  usual  way  showed  only  the  ordi- 
nary fibrinous  structure  entangling  a  few  epithelial  and  i)us 
cells,  with  here  and  there  scanty  rod-shaped  and  spherienl  bac- 
teria. 

Cask  II. — Nellie  M.,  aged  four,  Irish  parentage,  admitted 
July  ITth.     She  had  measles  in  January,  1891,  apparently  with- 


out sequelae.  Soon  after,  however,  her  mother  noticed  that  she 
was  talking  through  her  nose  and  was  getting  a  little  thin.  Re- 
cently nasal  obstruction  began  to  increase  and  nose  commenced 
to  discharge.  Has  played  with  another  child  who  has  a  "sore 
nose,"  but  the  latter  clew  can  not  be  followed  up  at  all.  Has 
not  had  any  constitutional  symptoms  whatever. 

Examination  showed  enlarged  tonsils,  with  slight  eczema 
narium  and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  right  nostril. 
The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  naris  was  covered 
with  a  thick,  smooth,  tenacious  membrane  which  was  removed 
by  the  forceps  in  quite  good-sized  pieces,  leaving  a  bleeding 
surface.  The  vault  of  the  pharynx  contained  a  little  adenoid 
tissue,  but  there  was  no  membrane.  The  temperature  was  nor- 
mal, urine  1*018,  acid,  clear,  no  albun;in.  The  child  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  degree  prostrated. 

The  removal  of  the  membrane,  though  easily  accomplished, 
was  followed  by  quite  free  bleeding.  The  treatment  was  as 
above  given.  By  the  next  day  the  membrane  had  reformed. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  syringing  there  was  considerable  bleed- 
ing, and  one  or  two  good-sized  membranous  patches  came  away. 
This  proved,  however,  to  be  the  end  of  the  plastic  process. 
There  was  no  more  bleeding,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient 
was  discharged  cured.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  mem- 
brane gave  the  same  results  as  in  Case  I. 

I  think  that  a  direct  application  of  iron  chloride  tinct- 
ure to  the  membranes  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  might 
have  shortened  the  duration  in  both  cases.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  learn  just  how  long  the  exudate  had  been  present 
before  they  came  under  observation.  The  disease  in  chil- 
dren is  frequently  prolonged  over  several  weeks. 

A  question  always  coming  up  in  such  cases  is  the  one 
in  regard  to  diagnosis.  Objectively  they  may  be  either 
simple  exudative  inflammation  with  the  degeneration  or 
death  of  tissue,  or  they  may  be  diphtheria.  Still  further, 
they  may  belong  to  a  disease  or  group  of  diseases  not  yet 
clinically  isolated,  but  having  its  or  their  distinct  specific 
germ.  On  perhaps  no  doctrine  in  pathology  have  more 
arguments  been  made  than  on  the  one  relating  to  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammations.  In 
view  of  the  general  admission  now  given  to  the  claims  of 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  the  question  can  be  easily  set- 
tled in  one  direction.  Unfortunately,  just  at  the  time  these 
cases  presented  themselves,  it  was  not  jiossible  for  us  to 
follow  up  their  bacteriology.  It  is  in  this  direction  espe- 
cially that  cases  of  membranous  rhinitis  should  in  the  future 
be  studied.  It  is  easily  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  a 
pathogenic  germ  standing  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  affec- 
tion. Concerning  clinical  diagnosis  a  word  or  two  may  be 
allowed.  Here  again  we  are  met  by  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  very  recent  text-books  still  tell  us  that  if 
we  gently  syringe  an  affected  mucous  membrane  with  a 
warm  saline  solution,  and,  if  the  deposit  comes  away  easily 
and  does  not  leave  a  bleeding  surface,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  case  is  not  one  of  diphtheria,  and  vice  versa.  But  recent 
bacteriological  investigations  have  shown  that  such  a  test  is 
no  sure  test  at  all.  Local  mechanical  disturbances  in  the 
circulation  leading  to  the  impairment  of  the  integrity  of  the 
superficial  epithelium  will  produce  a  false  membrane  which 
is  not  in  any  way  short  of  bacterial  cultures  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  true  diphtheritic  exudate.  Iluebner  has 
shown  that  a  local  spasm   of  the  capillaries  from  cold  will 
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pnxluro  H  siinilnr  rcHtilt.  TIuh  is  tho  non-(*(»ncluHive  point 
ill  fiilliiiji;  tlu'sc  ciist's  sim|ilt'  iiu'iuliiniiitiis  rliiiiitis.  On  the 
otiicr  li.niid,  >Vi)  ktniw  lli.il  true  iiasjil  (liplil  licila  is  one  of 
till-  iimst  si'vcir  lorius  nl'  (lie  <lisc!isc.  In  holli  llicsi-  cjikhh 
tluTt'  \\v\\-  III)  coiistiliiliuiial  syiiiploiiis  wliatcvi-r.  'IMicii' 
were  no  glandular  swelliiiijs,  no  evitlciiceH  <if  leiiul  implira- 
tioii,  aiitl  no  al'ti'i-paralysis.  Ilotli  paticiitH  were  visited  at 
tlu'ir  lionii's  nt  a  period  Nubseipieiit  to  their  last  visit  at  the 
hospital  and  the  forejLjoiiij;  statements  eonfiriiied. 


A   CASE   OF 

FOUEKiN    r.ODV    IN   THE   AIK-PASSA(iI^:S. 

liv   .1.    A.    WKSSINGEH,    M.  I)., 

ANN    Altmin,    MICH., 

I.ECTl'llKIl   ON    IIYOIKNK    AND   VANITAIIY    RCIBNCK 

IN    TIIK    MICIIKIAN   rol.I.KOK   OP    MKDICINK    ANO   HITIKllCKY,    DKTUOIT.    MICM. 

I  T.VKK  tiie  lilii'ity  of  presentiiii;'  the  followiiii;  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  hriiio;in<>-  to<;ether  tlie  clinical  facts  in  the 
case  which  niifjlit  be  of  value,  from  a  diao^iiostic  standpoint, 
to  those  of  my  readers  who  may  he  broufjht  in  contact  with 
patients  sutTerino'  from  the  presence  of  foreijjn  bodies  in 
the  respiratory  tract. 

Elmer  C.  R.,  now  aged  fourteen,  while  tacking  up  a  lanil)re- 
quin.  drew  one  of  sever.il  largo  brass-headed  tacks  which  he  was 
holding  in  the  mouth  into  the  trachea  and  into  the  left  bron- 
chus, as  near  as  could  be  determined  by  external  location,  about 
an  inch  below  the  bifurcation.  The  patient  was  first  seen  by 
Dr.  Duiiois,  of  Unadilla,  who  found  the  patient  suffering  from 
sj)asm  of  the  glottis,  dyspncea,  cyanosis,  incessant  coughing,  and 
a  frothy,  slightly  blood-tinged  expectoration.  This  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  and  after  a  few  days  the  irritation  passed  away  and 
the  patient  again  returned  to  normal  health,  and  the  accident 
was  soon  forgotten.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Dr,  Du- 
bois located  the  foreign  body  exactly  where  I  did  on  seeing  the 
patient  one  year  later.  About  six  months  ago  this  patient  first 
came  to  my  personal  notice.  xVt  this  time  the  boy  appeared 
robust  and  healthy,  with,  however,  the  presence  of  a  slight 
irritative  cough.  On  his  relating  the  above  history  of  his  case, 
I  began  to  make  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  Inspec- 
tion showed  the  chest  symmetrically  developed.  Auscultation 
gave  a  diminished  vesicular  murmur  over  region  of  middle  lobe 
of  the  left  lung.  Bronchial  respiration  somewhat  marked. 
Percussion  gave  dullness  and  pain  over  an  area  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  median  line 
of  the  sternum  and  over  the  vicinity  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
left  bronchus.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  foreign  body, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  located  in  the  region  outlined  above, 
and  the  best  treatment  would  be  to  be  conservative  and  await 
developments.  Aside  from  the  constant  dry  cough,  the  i)atient 
felt  no  inconvenience  until  the  morning  of  August  8d  last,  when 
I  was  called  to  see  the  patient  sufiVring  from  violent  attacks  of 
coughing  accompanied  by  quite  profuse  purulent  expectoration. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  fits  of  coughing  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  interesting  part  of  this  case — viz.,  the  expec- 
toratiim  of  the  tack  that  had  passed  into  the  bronchus  eighteen 
months  before.  At  this  writing  the  irritation  and  cough  have 
subsided,  and,  while  the  respiratory  murmur  is  not  quite  clear,  yet 
the  patient  is  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The  tack  was  inclosed 
in  a  hard,  dark,  grumous  substance,  and  had  probably  become 
encysted  and,  in  turn,  by  a  sujjpurative  process,  had  been  liber- 
ated and  expelled  by  the  act  of  coughing. 


Oil  a  (^aruftil  reviow  uf  all  the  factn  oh  they  prcHcntecI 
tliPtiiNcivcN  ill  this  case,  we  tind  that  the  most  marked 
symptoms  were  the  sudden  violent  ciui^rlijujr,  with  spasm  ol 
the  glottis  and  dvs|iiiii-a,  and  cyanoHiH  following  Iimmh' 
(liately  upon  the  disap|>earance  of  the  foreifjn  body.  'I'hen. 
aft<'r  a  short  time,  the  complete  cessation  of  all  these  syiii[»- 
tonis.  'I'lie  tirsi  train  of  symptoms  would  lead  oiu^  to  locate 
the  ohjecl  ill  (he  respiratory  tract,  while  their  ectiiiplete 
cessution  uhlcIiI  indicate!  that  the  foreign  body  ha<l  pa.ssed 
into  the  stomal  h.  It  therefore  follows  that  tli«;  dia^liosiH 
and  prognosis  should  be  very  ;;uarded  until  all  the  evidence 
ohtailiable  has  been  liroiij^ht  to  bear  upon  the  case.  It  is 
well  to  proceeil  first  by  inspection,  as  by  this  means,  with 
the  aid  (d'  the  laryng;oscope,  the  |ihysi(iaii  will  be  able  to 
see  the  object  should  it  be  lod<red  in  the  larynx.  I'alpatirm 
would  aid  the  attendant  in  locatin<;  the  object  after  trache- 
otomy has  been  |)erfornied.  Auscultation  will  jrive  a  di- 
minished vesicular  murmur  over  the  obstructed  area  and  a 
conijiensatoiy  increase  of  the  normal  vesicular  inurinur  in 
the  opposite  lung.  I'ercussion  will  give  pain  and  increased 
dullness  over  the  obstructed  region,  esj)ecially  if  intlamma- 
tory  reaction  has  taken  place.  Au.scultation  and  percus- 
sion, therefore,  become  material  aids  to  the  attendant  in 
making  his  diagnosis. 

All  these  signs,  however,  will  be  governed  by  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  obstructing  body.  If,  as  in  the  case  so  ably 
reported  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  by  Dr.  J.  I).  Rushinore,  the  obstructing  body  is  a 
large  cork,  we  should  get  a  train  of  symptoms  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  marked  than  if  the  object  were  a 
tack,  as  in  the  author's  case,  or  a  fishbone,  shot,  or,  as  in 
the  case  reported  by  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  in  which  a  young 
lad  drew  an  air-gun  dart  into  the  larynx. 

The  treatment  will  be  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Immediate  tracheotomy  may  be  demanded  to  pre- 
vent fatal  asphyxia,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  patient  may 
require  resuscitation  by  Silvester's  method.  Should  the 
requirements  of  the  patient  be  less  urgent,  we  may  resort 
to  inversion  and  the  patient  violently  shaken  while  in  this 
position  and  made  to  cough  or  sneeze.  If  the  object  is 
heavy  and  smootli  it  may  be  dislodged  in  this  manner. 
Possibly  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  pursue  a  con- 
servative course  and  wait,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  dangerous. 
If  surgical  procedures  are  determined  upon,  then  the  earlier 
the  better — if  ])Ossible,  even  before  any  intumescence  or  ne- 
crosis of  tlie  tissues  at  the  seat  of  obstruction  has  taken  place. 

67  East  Hiron  Strkkt. 


Naphthaline  as  a  Vermifuge. — "According  to  Dr.  Mirovich,  of 
Biolsk,  uaplitlialine  is  an  admirable  remedy  not  only  for  ascarides,  but 
for  tape-worm.  He  considers  it  much  more  certain  and  far  less  poison- 
ous than  most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  For  grown-up  people  he  pre- 
scribes a  fifteen-grain  powder,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  two  ounces 
of  castor  oil.  For  two  days  before  this  dose  the  patient  is  directed  to 
live  on  salt,  acid,  and  highly  seasoned  food ;  then  the  naphthaline  is 
given  fasting  early  the  following  morning.  In  the  case  of  children 
naphthaline  may  be  mixed  with  castor  oil,  flavored  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  bergamot.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  this  plan  was  carried  out,  in- 
cluding some  in  which  more  ordinary  means  hadfailed,  the  whole  taenia 
was  expelled  with  its  head  after  the  first  dose." — British  awl  Colon!"' 
Druggint. 
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THE    RELATIONS    OK    THE    ABDOMIXAL    VISCERA     IN    THE 
INFANT. 

The  diseases  of  infancy  are  st>  largely  those  ati'ecting  tlie 
abdominal  organs  that  the  relations  of  the  various  structures  in 
the  abdomen  are  of  great  importance  to  tlie  physician  as  well  as 
to  the  surgeon.  Extensive  observations  upon  this  subject  are 
reported  by  Dr.  Ballantyne  in  an  admirably  illustrated  paper  in 
the  July  number  of  tiie  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  The 
method  of  investigation  was  by  means  of  frozen  sections  of 
eight  infants. 

The  liver  is  the  abdominal  organ  that  first  attracts  attention. 
Its  great  size  accounts  in  large  measure  for  most  of  the  ])ecul- 
iarities  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  abdominal  viscera  of 
the  infant.  In  proportion  to  the  general  body  weight  it  is  as 
one  to  eighteen.  In  its  normal  position  it  is  less  dattened  than 
when  placed  on  a  flat  surface,  and  has  five  distinct  surfaces. 
The  stomach  is  comparatively  small  and  is  crowded  to  the  kit 
of  the  median  line  by  the  liver,  which  partially  overlaps  it. 
Though  the  fundus  is  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient peculiarity  in  shape  to  account  for  the  readiness  with 
which  an  infant  vomits.  The  author  believes  that  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  stomach  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hard,  resisting  organs.  The  relations  of  the  .small  intestine 
are  not  especially  peculiar.  Its  length  varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  but  is  usually  about  nine  feet  at  birth  and  increases 
very  rapidly  during  the  first  two  months.  The  position  of  the 
caecum  and  ascending  colon  varies  in  different  cases,  and  the 
transverse  colon  is  almost  invariably  crowded  out  of  its  normal 
position  by  the  liver.  The  course  of  the  descending  colon  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  adidt.  The  sigmoid  fle.xure  is  long  and 
the  looj)  lies  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  It  extends  down- 
ward into  the  pelvis  behind  the  bladder.  The  spleen  is  in  con- 
tact upon  four  sides  with  the  liver,  stomach,  diaphragm,  and 
suprarenal  capsules.  The  kidneys  and  pancreas  have  the  same 
relation  to  .surrounding  organs  as  in  the  adult.  The  bladder  in 
infancy  is  almost  entirely  an  abdominal  organ. 


EXTRAVAGANT   HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  July  20th  refers  edi- 
torially to  the  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  as  an  example 
of  "  atrocious  extravagance  "  in  the  conduct  of  hospital  affairs. 
In  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  investigation  the  charge  was 
made  that  this  hospital  had  spent,  during  tlie  past  three  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $600  for  each  bed  maintained.  The  hospital 
authorities  combated  this  statement  by  showing  that  a  large 
sum,  about  $45,000,  had  been  expended  for  permanent  improve- 


ments, but  admitted  a  cost  for  each  bed  of  $470,  of  which  not 
more  tiian  $84  reached  the  patient  in  the  bed,  the  balance,  or 
$386  nearly,  being  .soaked  up  by  secretaries  and  a  multitude  of 
indirect  charges.     One  of  the  Dublin  hospitals,  the  Cork  Street 
Fever  IIosi)ital,  long  notorious  for  the  monstrous  disproportions 
of  its  outlay,  runs  the  King's  College  Hospital  a  close  race  for 
the  prize  for  jwastefulness.     It  reports  the  gross  cost  for  each 
bed  of  $5!l5,  of  which  $440  represents  establishment  expendi- 
ture.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Meath   Hospital  shows  a  co.';t  for 
each  [bed   of  not  more  than  $230,   of  which  $95   reached  the 
])atient ;   while  in  the  case  of  the  hospital  first  named  only  $84- 
was  consumed  by  the  patient.     The  administration  charges  at 
the  Meath  amounted  only  to  $135  a  bed  ;  in  the  King's  College 
they  were  $386  a  bed.     "  And  yet,"  says  the  editor,  "  we  be- 
lieve that  the  patient  was  in  no  respect  less  comfortable  or  less 
carefully   nursed  and  fed,  or  less  efficiently  treated  in  the  one 
than   in  the  other  hospital  where  the  establishment  charges 
were  nearly  three  times  as  high."     To  put  the  comparison  in 
another  form — somewhat  resembling  that  which  has  for  many 
years  been  applied  to  the  cost  of  reaching  the  heathen  through 
the  missionary  societies — in  the  more  expensive  of  these  two 
institutions  it  cost  $78  out  of  every  $100  to  transmit  $22  to  the 
sick  occupant  in  his  bed,  while  in  the  other  it  cust  $58  out  of 
each   $100   to  carry  $42  to  the  sick  man.     This  lattei*  seems 
much    the   more  eciuitabhj   provision   for  the   occupants  of  the 
beds.     Coming  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  an  example  of  the 
high  cost  that  a  hospital  bed  nuiy   here  attMin  to  has  ju.st  conjt* 
under  our  notice  in  an  appeal  for  funds  during  the  current  sum- 
mer.    In  this  appeal  it  is  stated  that  every  gift  of  ten  dollars 
wiU  defray  the  cost  to  the  hospital  of  one  patient  for  one  w^eek, 
which  would  seem  to  fix  the  per-dicin  cost  of  each  bed  at  $1.24 
plus.     This  does  not  seem  like  a  high  figure  for  high-grade, 
modern   hospital  treatment,  but,  if  it  is  multiplied  by  365  in 
order   to  get  the  yearly  cost  of  a  bed,   we  shall  find  that  it 
mounts  up  to  considerably  above  five  hundred  dollars.     How 
much  of  tliis  is  expended  on  the  patient  in  the  bed  we  can  not 
state  from  what  appears  in  the  document  Just  quoted,  but  it  is 
probably  a  vastly  larger  proportion  than  that  of  either  of  the 
two  fortign  institutions  named   above  as  instances  of  extrava- 
gant management. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

LUNACY    IN    IRELAND. 

Fjjom  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  on  the  Condition  and 
Care  of  the  Insane  in  the  various  institutions  throughout  Ire- 
land for  1890,  it  appears  that  there  were  on  the  1st  of  January 
last  16,251  lunatics  under  treatment,  being  an  increase  of  225 
on  the  number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1890.  Since 
1880  the  in.sane  in  district  asylums  have  increased  from  8,667  to 
11,488,  and  in  workhouses  from  3,513  to  3,961.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  insane  from  249  in  100,000  of  the  estimated 
population  in  1880  to  346  in  100,000  in  1890.  Such  an  increase 
of  insanity  in  a  population  which  has  considerably  decreased  of 
late  years  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  admi.ssions  to  asylums 
from  among  the  number  of  lunati(  s  at  large  already  existing  iu 
the  country;    while  the    rapid  decrease  of  the  population  by 
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otiii^riitioii  mifflit  nlno  teml  to  «liow  nn  np|mri'nt  increiiHe  of  in- 

siiiiitv.  For  till'  Hnvv  of  cini^nitioii  jfoiiiK  on  from  vt'iir  to  vfiir 
would,  Hs  II  rule,  ti'iul  to  n>iiio\c  tlu<  lioillliv  iiiitl  Htron^  lioth  in 
iniml  iind  liodv,  tliiin  U-a\  iii^'  tlx'  wnik  itiid  intiriii,  dc|iiivcil  nl 
siipport,  a^4  a  Itiinli-n  on  tlio  |Mililic  ratoM.  Tiio  inortalit}'  in  iIm' 
•liNfrict  nsyluiiis  diiriiijr  ISilO  was  O.'US,  fTU'tij;  a  i>t<rci'nta>{»'  nt 
♦leatlis  on  the  daily  av<>ni};o  niunlxT  ri'sidciit  of  H-'J.  ('oiisn(ii|)- 
tioii  was  hy  far  tlio  inost  coiniiion  rmiso  (if  death,  accoiiiitiii^ 
for  '2.'>."»  of  llio  total  di-atliH,  ur  a  |)i-rct'iita>rc  of  '27"J.  'I'lu' in- 
s|H't'tors  draw  attiMitioii  to  tin- i>iiiicily  of  poHf-iiiorteiii  oxaiiiiiia- 
tioiis  in  pnltlic  asylums,  atid  stato  llnit  llit-  importaiu-o  of  tlu>f 
invosti^.itioiis  can  not  ho  too  stronj^ly  nr;,'i'd,  tondinf;  as  they  do 
to  protect  tho  insinc,  sinct*  hy  thom  any  injnrios  intlioted  duririy^ 
lifo  niny  lu'  discovered;  to  miard  Mio  asylum  staffs  from  accusa- 
tions of  ill  treatment ;  and  to  advance  our  knowled^'e  of  hrain 
diseasi',  and  to  atVord  the  means  to  tiie  nn-dical  oHicers  of 
jisyiuiiis  lor  the  study  of  jiatholotty. 


inKNTIKICATION    in     TIIK    h'INCKH-Tll'S. 

In  a  recent  numlier  of  the  Niiictcciifh  Ten^?//// there  is  a  very 
interestin"!  i)aper  hy  Mr.  F.  (ialton,  on  identitlcation  by  the  sur- 
fuce  markings  of  fiufior-tips.  The  method  lies  in  the  system  of 
rauiiticutions  of  the  minute  ridges  that  run  across  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  more  esi)ecially  in  the  scrolls  or  other  patterns 
that  the  ridfres  form  on  tiie  inner  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  of  tiie 
fingers.  If  these  marks  are  peculiar  to  each  individual,  their 
Jitility  would  be  considerable  in  criminal  investifrations  and  in 
eases  of  personation  and  of  mistaken  identity.  Mr.  Galton  sug- 
jrest^s  the  following  method  for  finger  printing :  A  box,  three 
inches  and  a  half  square  by  seven  and  a  half  long,  contains  a  slip 
of  glas.s.  a  small  printer's  roller,  a  collapsible  tube  filled  with  very 
fluid  printer's  ink,  and  some  blank  pai)er.  A  drop  of  ink  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  tube  on  to  tiie  glass,  and  is  spread  very 
evenly  and  very  tliinly  over  it  by  the  roller.  Then  the  fingers 
are  lightly  pressed,  first  on  the  inked  surface  of  the  glass  and 
afterward  on  smooth  pai)er. 


rOFFEE   AS   A    CAUSE    OF   PRURITUS   ANf. 

A  ooKRESPONDEXT  tlius  relates  a  personal  experience:  "For 
many  years  I  sutFered  from  the  most  aggravated  form  of  pru- 
ritus jini,  which  refused  to  yield  to  any  one  of  the  many  reme- 
dies applied  for  its  relief — nothing  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
etfect  in  ameliorating  the  torture  to  which  the  inten.se  itching 
subjected  me.  After  exhausting  the  pharmacopoeia  I  began  to 
abstain  from  certain  articles  of  food;  one  after  another  was 
dropiied  from  my  dietary  for  several  weeks,  but  without  effect 
until  colTee  was  reached.  An  abstinence  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  resulted  in  complete  relief  from  the  distressing 
symptom.  As  a  matter  of  experiment  the  use  of  coffee  was  re- 
sumed for  several  days  with  the  effect  of  reproducing  the  pru- 
ritus;  the  experiment  was  tried  several  times  with  tho  same 
result.  A  year  without  coffee  has  been  to  me  a  year  without 
pruritus." 

FRAUDULENT    DIPLOMAS    IN   WISCONSIN   AND   DAKOTA. 

The  Boston  Medical  ojid  Surgical  Journal  states  that  a  num- 
ber of  bogus  medical  diplomas  have  been  discovered  in  the 
hands  of  would-be  practitioners  of  the  States  mentioned.  As 
many  as  fifty  are  supposed  to  be  afloat  in  that  section,  alleged 
to  have  been  bought.  These  parchments  purport  to  be  issued 
from  the  University  of  Victoria,  Montreal.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Board  has  the  subject  under  investigation. 


TIIK    LEI'UOSy    HACIIJJ'S. 

TuK  liiiliiiii  Miiliiiil  (liuilfi  fur  -Inly  piihli>lieH  a  short  ri- 
mtiiit'  of  the  uork  of  a  cutiiiiiiKnion  which  has  be«*n  |inshing  for- 
ward itH  iiive^tigationH  in  India  for  some  months.  |)r.  Meavcn 
Kake  Mild  Dr.  Uiickinastrr,  meiiiliers  of  the  Leprosy  ( 'ommissioii, 
have  liiiiillv  siieceedeil  ill  growing  the  le|;rosy  ha<'illus  in  Idister 
serum.  Inui  iiiatiniis  of  agar  and  gelatin  gave  vigoroiiH  Hecond- 
ary  culture-  of  the  same  hiicilliiH,  proxiiig  iteyond  a  doubt  the 
almoliite  certainty  of  tliin  (  iiltiire.  KxperimentH  in  animal  in- 
oculation are  in  pro^iress. 

A    STKANCK    \  HliDK'T 

l>K.  TiioMAn  .Mr(iiiATii,  coroner  for  Fast  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
died  very  suddenly  and  an  iiKpiest  was  held  by  a  coroner  from 
an  adjoining  <li-tri(t.  It  is  stated  that  the  Jury  brought  in  the 
inc()nse(iuenlial  verdict  that  Dr.  Mc(«rath  died  fro\t\  "an  over- 
do.se  of  a  narcotic."  What  narcotic,  or  the  manner  of  its  fatal 
administration,  or  the  question  of  res[)onsibility,  are  all  ignored 
in  this  singular  deliverance. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  lleiilth  Depurtiuent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reixtited  during  the  two  week.s  ending  Septenilier  9,  1891  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Week  endinxSept.  1- Week  ending  Sept.  U 


Cases. 


0 

:f7 
76 
fi 
67 
64 

0 
0 


Deaths. 


0 
42 
43 

6 
39 
70 
0 
0 
0 


Deaths. 


0 

8 

12 


20 
0 
0 
4 


The  American  Neurological  Association  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
annual  meeting,  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  at  the  Arlington  Uolel,  Washington,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelphia.  The  programme 
includes  the  following  titles  : 

An  address  by  the  president;  A  Case  of  Acute  Spinal  Paralysis: 
Death  on  the  Twelfth  Day,  with  the  Account  of  the  Microscopic  Exami- 
nation made  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Burr,  by  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Poliomyelitis  Acuta  Adultorum,  by  Dr.  William  C.  Kraus,  of 
Buffalo  ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Therapeutics  of  Poliomyelitis,  by  Dr. 
V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York ;  Syphilis  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  by  Dr.  Philip 
Zenner,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Virile  Reflex  in  Relation  to  Clinical  and 
Forensic  Neurology,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis ;  Lead  Poison- 
ing, with  Special  Reference  to  the  Spinal  Cord  and  to  Peripheral  Nerve 
Lesions,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher,  of  New  York ;  A  Case  of  Tumor  of  the 
Cerebellum  in  which  Trephining  was  done  for  the  Relief  of  Pressure, 
by  Dr.  Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  of  Boston ;  Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Left 
Cuneus,  with  Complete  Right  Homonymous  Hemianopsia,  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
Eskridge,  of  Denver ;  A  Case  of  Trephining  and  Excision  of  the  Cortex 
for  Jacksonian  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  and  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Five  Recent  Cases  of  Brain  Surgery,  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  of  Washington;  Astasia-abasia,  by  Dr.  Philip  Coombs 
Knapp,  of  Boston ;  Tubercular  Infection  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, by  Dr.  B.  Sachs,  of  New  Y^ork :  A  Subcortical  Htemorrhagic  Cyst 
beneath  the.  Arm  and  Leg  Areas,  with  Remarks  on  the  Diagnosis  of 
Lesions  of  the  Motor  Subcortex,  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
The  Diagnosis  of  Certain  Forms  of  Intracranial  Sypliilis,  by  Dr.  Lan- 
don  Carter  Gray,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  A  Case  of  Tumor  of  the  Mesencepha- 
lon, with  Exhibition  of  the  Brain,  and  A  Case  of  Tumor  of  the  Brain 
with  Focal  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  James  Hendrie  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
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The  Kleetro-pliysiologv  of  Reflexes,  with  the  Desiriptiou  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  Localized  Physiological  Reflex  riicnonienon,  by  Dr.  (i.  W . 
Jacohy,  of  New  York  ;  Triple  Personality,  by  Dr.  Irving  C.  Rosse,  of 
Washinjrton  ;  Porencephalus  in  which  Tiephininfr  was  done  for  the  i{e- 
lief  of  Local  Symptoms  ;  Death  from  Scarlet  Fever  ;  Exhibition  of  the 
Specimen,  by  Dr.  De  Forrest  Millard  and  Dr.  James  Ilendrie  Lloyd,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Double  Athetosis,  by  Dr.  W.  Osier,  of  Philadeljjhia ;  A 
Case  of  Thoniseu's  Di.sease,  and  Removal  of  a  Neuroma  followed  in 
Disappearance  of  Local  Ana?sthesia  of  Fourteen  Years'  Standinjr,  by 
Dr.  (i.  L.  Walton,  of  Boston;  Facial  Henii-hypertrophy,  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  of  Washington  ;  Litha-raia  considered  in  its  Relalion  to 
Nervous  Phenomena,  by  Dr.  C.  Eugene  Riggs,  of  St.  Paul;  Friedricli's 
Disease:  its  Relation  to  Conducting  Paths  in  the  Cord,  by  Dr.  David 
Inglis  of  Detroit  ;  Fracture  of  the  Eleventh  Costal  Spine,  ioUowt-d  by 
Injury  of  the  Spinal  and  Sympathetic  Nerve  Supply  of  tlie  Dowel  in 
the  Region  of  the  Ueo-caecal  ^'alve  ;  Intestinal  H;emorrhage  and  Death 
on  the  %'venth  Day,  by  Dr.  .J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Denver;  and  A  Case  of 
Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Lips,  Tongue,  and  Pharynx,  with  the  Pres- 
entation of  Specimens,  l)y  Dr.  <».  M.  Hammomi,  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  SypMlology  will  liold 
its  fifth  annual  meeting  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington,  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thuisday,  and  Friday,  the  2'2d,  23d,  •24th,  and  2.jth 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fessenden  N.  Otis,  of  New  York. 
The  progiamme  includes  the  following  titles :  A  Review  of  the  Evi- 
dence of  the  transmission  of  Syphilis  to  the  Third  Generation,  \n  Dr. 
Abner  Post,  of  Boston:  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  Stricture  of  the  Rectum, 
by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Y'ork ;  Observations  upon  the  Syphi- 
litic Cachexia,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New  York  ;  The  Abortive 
Treatment  of  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Philadelphia  ;  On 
the  Occurrence  of  Nephritis  in  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Fordyce,  of 
New  York  ;  Exhil)ition  of  New  Instruments,  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis,  of  New 
York;  A  Case  of  Excision  of  Stiicture  and  Urethroplasty  for  Riidical 
Cure,  by  Dr.  FIdward  L.  Keyes.  of  New  Y'ork  ;  A  Contribution  to  the 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Ruptures  of  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
('abot,  of  Boston  ;  On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Treatment  of 
Certain  Forms  of  Cystitis,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Brxson,  of  St.  Louis;  Unde- 
tected Stone,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Hing.ston,  of  Montreal;  Spontaneous 
Fracture  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  of  Boston ; 
Note  upon  a  Possible  Service  to  be  Expected  from  Diuretin  in  (Jenito- 
urinary  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  of  New  Y'ork;  Encysted 
Stone  complicated  with  Growths  of  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin, 
of  Mobile  ;  The  Treatment  of  Vesic.il  Calculus  in  Male  Children,  by 
Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Philadelphia;  Further  Report  of  a  Case  of 
Tuberculai'  Cystitis,  by  Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  of  Xew  Y'ork ;  Hicmaturia, 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  Clinical  Notes  on  (")  Hypertrophy  of 
the  Prostatic  Sphincter;  (h)  The  Relation  of  Rectal  Distention  to 
Arterial  Depression,  by  Dr.  William  T.  Belfield,  of  Chicago;  Notes  on 
the  Surger\  of  the  Prostate,  by  Dr.  William  N.  Wishard,  of  Indianai)o- 
lis;  Stricture  of -the  Ureteis,  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  of  Boston; 
Observations  u[)on  the  Surgery  of  the  Ureter,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot, 
of  Bo-ton  ;  Exhibition  of  Complete  Double  Ureters  of  Both  Kidneys,' 
by  Dr.  Edmund  E.  King,  of  Toronto  ;  On  the  Radical  Cure  of  Urethral 
Stricture  by  Restoratii'n  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  to  a  Healthy  Condi- 
tion, by  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson,  of  St.  Louis;  An  Obscure  Case  of  Chronic 
Non-specific  Urethritis  of  ."Sixteen  Y'eais'  Standing,  by  Dr.  (Jeorgc  E. 
Brewer,  of  New  Y'ork ;  The  Treatment  of  Urethral  Stiicture  and  its 
Resulting  Conditions  by  Excessive  Local  Distention  and  without  Cut- 
ting— including  a  Brief  Report  of  Fifty  Cases,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Tuttle, 
of  New  Y'^ork ;  New  Methods  for  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Disease 
effected  by  the  Use  of  the  Speculum,  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown,  of  New 
York  ;  The  Treatnient  of  GonoiTha>a,  by  Dr.  W.  Frank  (ilenn,  of  Nash, 
ville;  The  Dry  Poultice  in  the  Treatment  of  Epididymitis,  l)y  Dr. 
George  E.  Bie\yer,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  and  An  Exhibiiion  of  an  Antiseptic 
Syringe  for  Hy|)odermic  Medication,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New 
Y'ork. 

The  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gjrnaecologists. — 
The  programme  for  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  New 
Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Thmsday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the 
17th,  I8th.  and  19th  inst.,  includes   th  •  following  titles:   ]'ost-i>iii ttim 


ILemorrhage :  its  .Etiology  and  Treatment,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Clarke,  of 
Cambridge;  Removal  of  the  Kidney  for  Disease:  with  Cases,  by  Dr 
William  J.  Asdalc,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Another  Method  of  Palpation  of  the 
Kidney,  by  Dr.  Roliert  T.  Mortis,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  Intra-uteiine  Irrigation 
after  Labor,  bv  Dr.  Lewis  S.  McMmtry,  of  Louisville  ;  Is  a  Child  \'iable 
at  Six  and  a  Half  Months  y  by  Dr.  Llewellyn  Eliot,  of  Washington  ; 
Some  of  the  Dangers  incident  to  Delay  in  operating  for  Uterine  Myo- 
mata,  by  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Stone,  of  Washington  ;  How  should  we  proceed 
when  Abdominal  Tumors  are  complicated  by  Pregnarcy  'i  by  Dr.  James 
F.  W.  Ross,  of  Toronto;  Thoughts  pertaining  to  Maternal  Impressions 
during  Gestation,  by  Dr.  William  S.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Removal 
of  the  Uterine  Append.iges,  with  Results,  by  Dr.  Milo  B.  Ward,  of 
Topeka  ;  A  few  Abdominal  Sections  selected  from  my  own  Work,  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Myers,  of  Fort  Wayne;  The  Prevention  of  Secondarj' 
Peritoneal  Adhesions  by  an  Aristol  Film,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of 
New  Y'ork  ;  the  president's  annual  a<ldiess.  by  Dr.  Adam  H.  Wright, 
of  Toronto;  Asepsis  in  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Watben,  of  Louisville;  A  Case  of  Cholecystotomy  and  Cholelithot- 
rity;  Death  from  la  Grippe  on  the  Twenty-first  Day,  by  Dr.  William 
Wotkyns  Seymour,  of  Troy ;  Report  of  Cases  of  Cholecystotomv  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Treatment  of  Calculus  lodging  in  the  Common 
Duct,  by  Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer,  of  Albany;  Femoral  and  Yential  Hernia 
in  the  Female,  by  Dr.  Henry  0.  Marcy,  of  Boston ;  Some  Moot  Points 
in  Ectopic  Gestation,  by  Dr.  X.  O.  Werder,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Ectopic 
Pregnancy :  when  shall  we  operate  'i  by  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Hall,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Trendelenburg's  Posture  in  (lymccology,  with  Demonstrations, 
by  Dr.  Florian  King,  of  New  Y'ork ;  The  Treatment  of  Minor  Lacera- 
tions of  the  Perina'um,  by  Dr.  George  R.  Shepherd,  of  Hartford ;  Peri- 
tonitis, by  Dr.  Mordecai  Price,  of  Philadelphia  :  Peritonitis,  h\  Dr.  Edwin 
Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati ;  Manual  Kectiiication  of  Certain  Malpositions  of 
the  Head  in  Labor,  by  Dr.  William  H.  YVenning,  ot  Cincinnati ;  A  Plea 
for  Early  Hysterectomy  and  Puerperal  Hysterectomy,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Price,  of  Philadelphia:  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Management  of 
Pelvic  Aljscess,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati;  and  The 
Essential  Question  of  Drainage  in  J'elvic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Lewis  S. 
McYIurtry,  of  Louisville. 

Hygienic  Instruction  in  Germany. — Dr.  LoetUer,  of  the  Grcifswald 
Institute,  has  accepted  the  position  of  profes.«or  of  hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Marburg,  to  succeed  Dr.  Rubner,  who  has  succeeded 
Koch  at  Berlin.  A  new  chair  of  hygiene  has  been  inaugurated  at  Kiel, 
and  Dr.  Bernhard  Fischer  has  been  chosen  to  fill  it  and  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  Hygienic  Institute.  A  new  biological  institute  is  promised 
for  Heligoland.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  urged  upon 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  the  s|)read  of  certain  circulars  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public  regarding  the  care  of  infants  and  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  diphtheria  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Kedical  Visitors  from  England. — Sir  YVilliam  MacCormac  arrived 
on  the  White  Star  steamer  Majestic.  He  comes  to  us  as  an  invited 
guest  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  There 
were  also  on  the  same  vessel  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison,  Sir  (."harles  Cam- 
eron, Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  Dr.  W.  M.  Old,  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham,  and  Dr. 
F.  H.  Haynes,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  booked  for  some  pari  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Congress. 

Change  of  Address.— Dr.  A.  M.  l-'i  ruaiule/.  de  Y'barra,  to  No.  140 
West  Tenth  Street. 

Army  Intalligence. —  Opiciul.  List  of  Vliaigex  w   /Ut  S!"tioTS  and 

Dutien   of   Officers  serving  in   fke   Metlical   hcpnrhin'ut,    I'n-tetl   States 

Arrni/,  from  Anyimt  23  to  Sfpfcmher  .j.  1891 : 

Havard,  Valekv,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  Sejiteniber  .o,  1891. 

PoLHKMis,  AnKiA.N  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  hereby  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  mouth,  to  commence  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 3,  1891. 

Wyeth,  M.  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgecui.  Sick  leave  of  absence 
extended  three  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

PiLCHER,  Jamks  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  on  expiration  of  leave  of  absence,  and 
is  assigned  to  dut\  at  Fort  Rinsigold.  Texas. 
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II()Hit)N,  Sami'ki.  M.,  Mnjor  nnd  Surp««on,  U  rt'lioviMl  finiiii  further  diitv 
III  Kort  A>titiii><,  It.  I,,  iiikI  will  |ir()ci>i>il  In  San  |)ii<;'ii,  ( 'nl.,  iiimI  ic 
poll  to  t)it>  I'oiiiiiiiiMtliil^'  iitlio-r  for  diltv  iit  I  lint  pnit. 

Miinn.KniN,  J.  \' .  I).,  Miijoi-  niil  Siii^ii'ini,  is  ^Timlcd  Iimvc  of  iili-cnrc 
for  liftofii  diiVH. 

KiMiiAi.i.,  .Iamks  I'.,  M^ijor  mid  Surgeon,  is  jjniiitcd  Iciixi-of  uli-cncf  lor 
iwfiity-livi'  diiv.H 

Naval  Intelligence.  —  o/A".(-//  Am'  <</  ('haut/rs  m  tin  M,,lir,il  c.r/is 
*>/  till-  I'liiliil  SliiliH  X II I'll  tor  tin  tint  irrrk'n  nulhnj  Si jiliiiilur  .5,  IS'.) J  : 
JIksi.ku.   V.   A.,   I'lLxscd   As^^istllllt  Siiijrfon.     Dctiirlicd  from  tlic  V .  S 

Siciiiiu'r  IVnsacida  mid  ordcri-d  to  the  I'.  S.  SIi-uiikm'  Clmrlcston. 
AVki.i.h,  liowAiti),  Siir-rt'on.     Oidi-rcd  to  tcinpiuarv  duly  in  tin-  Miiicimi 

of  M"  dioino  mid  Surp'rv. 
Dickson,  S.  11.,  Siir;.;con.     Di'fiiclii'd   Iroin  the   I'ratlicf  ship  Conslcliii- 

liiMi  nud  to  wait  order-. 
V\  ims,  I,.  \V.,  r«sstMl    As-^-istmit   Siirp-on.      Detached    from    llic   Cun 

^lell;itioIl  and  ordered  to  the  Nuval  Acudeiny. 
Ill  sii,  W.  II.,  I'a-sed  .V.-si'^iant  Sur<;eon       Ordered  lo  the  V .  ii.  .sicaim-r 

Yiiiilic. 
IlKVKit,  II.  (J.,    ^a^^.sed   Assi.stant   Suijieon.      Detached    from  llic  Vaiitic 

and  f:i-anted  two  niontii.s'  leave. 
Kovi),  KoHKKT,  Assistant  Suijreoii.     Detached   from    the  V .  .S.  .Steamer 

Dale  and  ordered  to  the  Marine   Kendezvous,  Hostoii. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Srptmilin-  Ij'/i :  New  York  Aeadcniy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Siirp'ry);  New  York  Ophthalinolofiical  Society  (private);  New  York 
Medico-lii<lorical  Society  (private) ;  (Jerman  Medical  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Inipioveinent ; 
iiyna'colojiical  Society  of  Boston;  Btirlinpton,  Vt.,  Medical  and 
Surjrical  Cliil);   Norwalk.  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private). 

TrK.snAV,  Siptinihrr  I'Jh  :  New  York  Acatleniy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine);  ()<;denshiir;:h  Medical  Associa- 
tion; Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kin^.- and  We.stclicsUr, 
N".  Y.;  Corineciicut  h'ivei  Valley  M<Mlical  Association  (Bellows 
Kails.  Vt.i. 

Wkdnk.soav,  S'j}liii)/>ir  ICIh  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  I'ulilic  Health  and  llvfriene) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the 
City  of  NewY'ork;  Northwestern  Medical  and  Sui->iical  Society  of 
New  York  (private);  Medico-le<ral  Society;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Allepiny  (quaiterly).  N,  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Newark). 

TiiiRsPAY,  Septeinhcr  17tli :  .\mcrican  Association  of  Olistetricians  and 
(ivniccolocists  (first  da".  New  York):  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society ;  New  Bedford.  Mas.*.,  Societv  for 
Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  Si-j/imfifr  ISIh  :  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
(lyiiit'colonists  (second  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Sec- 
tion in  Orthopaedic  Surgery);  Baltimore  Clinic il  Society;  (,'hicago 
Gyna'cological  Society. 

SATriiDAY,  Scpfiniher  lf)l/t :  American  Association  of  OI)stetricians  and 
(Jvna>cologists  (third  day);  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  Y'ork  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 
JVo.  ,'i(l,J. — i.   A  fine  eiiierv  wheel.      2.   Thierscirs  solution. 
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IMMUNITY    AND   CONTAGION. 

Nkw  York.  Aii^'/ust  Jo.  1891. 
To  the  Eff'itor  of  the  Sew   York  .Y'dlical  Jonnml  : 

SiK  :  It  was  with  keen  intL'iestand  great  pleasure  that  I  reail 
Dr.  T.  W.  MoLangliHn's  es^av  on  iimnnnity  and  Cdntagimi,  wlii(  h 
tile  antiior  was  kind  eiiongh  to  send  to  ine  in  the  form  of  ,i  re- 


print from  the  '//■  ^  of  thr  Tfjrait  State  Maliral  AMMorlH- 

lion.  IK'.in.  \\  Im-ii  ymi  piiMiMhed  my  article  -iiintiiiiiity'  lliroii^h 
I),vnaiiiic  liiliihitioii  in  the  .Nrc"  York  .Midicul  Jomunl  for. Inly 
IH,  IHHl,  I  I'Vpecled  my  iiotinii  regarding  tlie  iiioleiiilar  vil>rii- 
tion  tiM  existing  ill  the  urg.iirx-  m<de<-ul<'s  of  iioriiiid  ti-Hiu-H  nnd 
in  tlioHe  piitlioliigii  iilly  (hanged  lliroiigli  liacterial  |>oteiiey  wonid 
not  meet  with  favor,  a-,  this  liapju'ii)*  »<»  rre<|iieii(ly  tn  new.  orijji- 
iial  iileas.  Ymi  may  tliciefure  imagine  my  Hatihtaction  at  hav> 
iiig  leariK'd  thai  I  wah  not  iHolated  in  the  (-nnceplioii  of  the  idea 
referred  t<>.  |ir.  Mel.augliliiiV  pajxr.  i-oiise(|i:eiit!y.  has  given 
me  moral  -iippoit  for  the  continiiatioii  of  my  work.  I  need  not 
>ay  more.  Imt  a.ssnre  yon  that  I  lu-ver  before  had  the  pl'-aniire  of 
rea<iiiig  liis  eKcay  ;  moreover,  that  I  had  no  knowledge — tr'mti 
d'lelti-  of  the  TniiiHiirtioiiM  ni  the  TfiiiH  Stuff  .Miiliral  AxMorin 
tioH.  'ilie  idea,  thereliire.  as  ]ai<l  before  tlu-  prolesKion  in  tli< 
Xeir  York  Mi'lirnl  Jtimnal  is  entirely  my  own  property/  I  ow . 
it  to  iny.self  to  clcariy  make  this  st-iteiiient  withont  deserving 
tlie  apo.stroplie  :  <>  runilox  mnilot mu  !  The  careliil  anri  irii- 
pnrtial  reader,  on  studying  Dr.  Mcl.aiighliii's  essay  and  my  own, 
will  at  one*' lecognizo  the  rnndameiil.il  differenee  e.xisting  be- 
tween tin- two.  The  (diiet  points  of  distinciion  :irc  the  f(dlow- 
ing : 

My  esteemed  colleague  a|)|)lies  tlie  laws  of  acoustics  and  iiglil 
to  tlie  mutual  action  of  bacteria  and  organic  molecules  of  the 
Jinmaii  or  animal  body  upon  each  other  —  /./.,  hi-  says  that  the 
organic  molecules  take  up  the  same  vibration  the  germ-cells  are 
endowed  with,  whereas  tlie  writer  of  these  lines  sim|)ly  main- 
tains that  the  normal  molecular  vibration  of  the  organic  mole- 
cules must  be  ciianged  into  one  corre>poii<iing  lo  the  biological 
re(|uireinents  of  the  respective  bacteria  in  order  to  enalde  these 
latter  to  assimilate  the  elements  i.ece.ssary  for  tiieir  growth  and 
multiplication.  At  this  point  I  iiiu>t  confess  to  you  that  the 
application  of  the  law  of  wave  int'-rference.  as  understood  in 
optics  and  ucou.stics,  to  ilie  reciprocity  of  influence  existing  be- 
tween bacterial  cells  and  organic  molecules  of  the  sy.stem  had 
entered  for  a  moment  my  mind,  but  tliat  after  some  rellection 
I  did  not  deem  it  justifiable  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  patho- 
logical processes  in  (luestion.  IIow  ritilit  I  was  in  giving  ujithis 
idea  T  can  demonstrate  be.st  by  (|uoting  Dr.  McLaughlin's  views 
on  the  point. 

'' Souiid-wave>."  says  tiii>  author,  "can  be  caused  to  so  act 
upon  each  other  that,  instead  of  jiroducing  sound,  they  will 
cause  silence.  Illustrations  could  he  given,  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  prove  that  when  wave.s  of  light  are  met  by  other  waves  of 
light,  whose  periods  of  vibrations  are  half  a  wave  length  behind 
the  first,  darkness  will  be  the  result.  The  waves  of  the  one  set 
are  quenched  or  antagonized  by  those  of  the  otiier,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  wave  interference'.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  tliis  law  of  interference  furnisli  an  explanation  why 
ptomaines  are  inhibitory,  and  sometimes  poisonou.s,  to  the  bac- 
teria cells  which  originated  them.  The  amounr  of  antagonism 
exerted  by  the  ptomaines,  in  accordance  with  this  theory, 
would  dejiend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  interference  which  it> 
molecnlar  waves  would  cause  in  the  molecular  waves  of  bac- 
terium cells.  As  the  amount  of  interference  in  waves  of  sound 
and  waves  of  light  varies,  and  thus  jiroduces  variable  amounts 
of  sound  from  zero  up.  there  are  ptomaines  whose  inhibitory 
power  over  the  actions  of  cells  differs  in  tb"  same  degree  and 
from  similar  causes." 

Thus  far  Dr.  McLauglilin.  1  venture  to  remind  the  author  of 
tlie  fact  that  metahidism  products  in  general  are  obnoxious  to 
their  originators.  Urea,  carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  are  poi.sonous  to 
our  own  system.  I  do  not  consider  it  ajipropriate  to  resort  to 
the  law  of  wave  interference  in  order  to  account  for  the  detri- 
mental inrtnence  that  some  ptomaines  may  exert  upon  their  own 
producers,  norwitlistaiiding  this  law  of  interference  explains  .so 
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many  surprising:  plienomcna  in  the  field  of  ojjtics  and  acoustics. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  regard  an  antagonism  between  ptomaines 
and  the  corresponding  bacteria  to  be  the  cause  of  tiie  arrest  of  a 
nosological  y)rocess.  Else  liow  could  we  meet  with  clirdiiic 
microbiun  affections? 

How  could  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  as  I  said  in  my  own 
essay,  proliferate  in  the  lung  tissues  for  a  period  extending 
often  over  many  years?  Or  how  could  the  germs  of  anthrax, 
septicaemia,  etc.,  thrive  in  blood  taken  from  animals  tliat  are  at 
the  height  of  the  infection,  whose  blood  is  abounding  already  in 
the  respective  bacteria?  Sirotinin,*  by  impregnating  different 
culture  soilswith  tlie  products  of  different  bacteria,  has  obtained 
the  following  results  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  products 
of  bacterial  body  metabolism  upon  tTie  growth  of  the  respective 
micro-organisms : 

1.  Proteus  viiJgariH. — No  difference  in  growth  between  cori- 
trol-i)late  and  proteus-agar. 

2.  Bacillus  fluorexce US  liqwfaciens. — Normal  growth,  if  old 
culture  sterilized  by  filtration. 

3.  Bacillus  indicus  ruhev. — Growth  good. 

4.  Spirillum  cholera  asiaticce. — Growth  good, 
o.  Bacilhis  anthracis. — Growth  good. 

G.   Bacillus  typhi  ahdomiimlis. — (Growth  good. 

As  to  the  explanation  of  immunity,  I  reached  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  McLaughlin.  According 
to  his  idea,  immunity  is  based  upon  the  permanency  of  newly 
formed  molecular  combinations  of  the  albuminoids,  wheieas  1 
ascribe  this  phenomenon  to  the  re-enforced  dynamic  inhibitory 
power  of  the  system  whose  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  normal 
molecular  vibration.  Thus,  in  my  own  mind,  natural  and  ac- 
quired imrauuity  represent  the  same  condition  of  the  system. 
I  refer  here  to  the  genuine,  lasting  immunity,  not  to  the  temjx)- 
rary  one.  Natural  imTnunity,  I  maintain,  is  due  to  a  congenitally 
strong  dynamic  inhibitory  power  again.st  microbian  influence, 
tending  to  change  the  normal  dynamic  state  of  the  organic 
molecules,  whereas  })athol<)gically  accjuired  immunity  is  ett'ected 
by  the  regaining  and  simultaneous  re-enforcement  of  the  control, 
once  lost,  over  the  normal  molecular  vibration  of  the  whole 
human  or  animal  organism.  I  did  not  dwell  in  my  paper  (m  the 
immunity  due  to  inoculations  with  ptomaines,  not  having  col- 
lected sufficient  material  regarding  this  subject. 

Wu.l.IA.M    MooTj,    M.  I). 

ASHEVILl.K,    X.    ('.,    AS    A    WINTER    RESORT. 

DiF.Pi'K,  Franck,  Auc/nst  .M^  18'.)1. 
To  thi'  Editor  of  the  New   Yorl-  Medical  Journal : 

SiK :  In  your  issue  for  August  1,  1891,  is  an  article  on 
Asheville,  N.  C,  as  a  Winter  Resort,  by  Dr.  II.  Longstreet 
Taylor,  in  which  the  writer  implies  misrepresentation  on  my 
l>art  of  the  characteristics  of  Asheville  in  my  Notes  on  Some 
Southern  Health  Re-orts,  ])ublished  in  the  j^ew  York  Medical 
Jo'irnal  for  June  13,  1H91.  lie  implies  misrepresentation,  but 
at  the  same  time  di.sclaims  any  intention  to  accuse  me  of 
wiljl'ul  perversion  of  the  facts.  Let  us  then  analyze  the  facts. 
1  will,  it)  the  first  place,  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "«<//- 
stant  rain  and  fog"  was  not  scientific  truth,  but  merely  a  col- 
loquial exaggeration,  meaning  an  extraordinary  degree  of  un- 
pleasant weather.  The  doctor  brings  Ids  own  tables  to  >liow 
that  we  are  lioth  right  a-  regards  the  undue  quantity  of  rain 
during  .January,  February,  and  Marcli.  He  says  of  the  fog  that 
the  Signal  Service  station  records  but  one  fog  in  the  three 
months.  This  is  indefinite.  One  might  observe  but  one  fog 
oft'  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  the  same  space  of  time,  th- 
same  fog  being  continually  present.     If  he  means  that  there 

*  Zedsrhrift  fiir  Hii<i.,  Bd.  iv. 


was  but  one  foggy  day  in  the  whole  three  months,  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  wliether  the  bureau  records  the  nights  of  fog  last- 
ing late  in  the  mornings.  The  doctor's  figures  show  as  regards 
the  dryness  of  Asiieville  at  this  season  a  mean  relative  humidity 
varying  from  6.5-74  to  70-!)3,  which  is  not  dry,  but  very  moist. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  patients  wintering  here  are  not  ener- 
vated by  the  heat  and  moisture  as  they  are  in  more  southern 
places."  This  statement  is  made  with  the  ])robable  knowledge 
of  the,  fact  that  Aiken,  S.  C,  immediately  south  of  Asheville, 
has  an  average  relative  humidity  of  .58,  and  is  perhaps  the  dry- 
est  place  east  of  the  Rocky  Motmtaiiis,  and  at  the  same  time 
cool  and  invigoi'ating  in  winter. 

Two  statements  of  the  doctor's  I  must  place  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, since  his  article  is  intended  to  throw  into  discredit  my 
facts  as  regards  the  soil  in  Asheville  and  the  nmd  of  the  late 
winter  season.     They  are  somewhat  contradictory: 

"The  ground  dries  very  (piickly  after  rain.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  sandy  sulisoil  and  to  the  excellent  natural  drain- 
age." 

'•  When  this  is  done,  tiie  mud  can  never  get  the  ui)per  hand 
again  " — in  reference  to  an  appropriation  for  ])aving  some  of 
the  streets.  The  vote,  by  the  way,  on  this  appropriation  had 
not  been  taken  when  !uy  article  was  written. 

AVhen  Asheville  has  removed  from  the  streets  some  of 
those  huge  stepping-stones,  projecting  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  street  level  in  some  places,  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  desiring  to  cross  the  .streets  after  a  rain,  and 
when  the  pavements  are  completed,  visitors  will  be  glad,  per- 
haps, to  believe  Dr.  Taylor's  dictum  that  the  sandy  subsod  causes 
the  ground  to  dry  very  quickly  after  a  rain,  in  spite  of  the 
superimi)osition  of  a  moderately  thick  stratum  of  clay.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  these  .stones  must  stand  as  indestructible  monu- 
ments to  tlie  truth  of  my  assertions. 

My  criticism  of  the  Asiieville  hotels  is  a  grievance  to  the 
doctor.  But  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  no  prejudice, 
and,  except  for  its  excellence  for  invalid.s,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend one  above  another.  He  .says  that  "the  Battery  Park 
Hotel  is  the  leadinif  hotel  both  in  situation  and  in  reputation." 
I  was  a  guest  at  this  hotel  snflHciently  long  to  learn  that  the  food 
and  condition  of  the  rooms  were  not  such  as  would  cause  me 
to  recommend  it  now  to  patients,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
reputation  in  the  ]tast.  I  remember  seeing  Dr.  Taylor's  ofiHce 
very  close  to  this  hotel,  and  I  presume  his  convenience  to  it 
would  make  him  much  more  familiar  with  its  advantages  than  1 
could  become  in  a  very  short  sojourn.  As  for  the  Swannanoa 
and  Oaks,  1  should  have  hesitation  in  recommending  them  to 
healthy  people,  and  could  not  therefore  very  well  stretch  my 
corscience  to  the  extent  of  advising  any  invalid  to  go  there. 

Tl:e  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Taylor's  article  would  per- 
haps lead  to  misinterpretation  did  1  not  (juote  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  the  sentence  from  my  origin  d  jiajjcr.  to  wbich  he 
refers : 

"The  Keiiilworth  li;n,  situated  in  the  same  (juarter  of  the 
town,  is  also  lauded,  although  still  uncompleted." 

From  my  original  )ia])er: 

"A  number  of  good  hotels  are  planned,  and  one-  Kenil- 
worth  Inn — will  be  opened  next  season." 

After  all,  argument  about  trivi.d  details  leads  geuerally  to 
misunderstanding  and  confusion.  We  differ  in  opinicms.  Dr. 
Taylor  resides  in  Asheville  near  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  and 
th^re  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  personal  equation  to  be  con- 
sidered under  such  circumstances  For  myself,  I  was  a  stranger 
visiting  mariv  resorts  and  desiring  to  ascertain  truths  without 
bias  of  any  kind  — tacts  which  wovdd  be  of  service  to  me,  and  I 
hope  to  others,  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  climatological 
stati(ms  for  health-seekers. 
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Anliovillo  slii)iil<l  !>«•  foiitettt  with  n  nin«  iiiorilliH'  Mi-axitn.  1 1 
Im  noi  (in  all  tlii'-Vfiii'  round  iVHorf,  an<l  tlu'  Hnonvr  thiN  in  knoxN  n 
tlK<  hi'tttT.  'riuTf  aro  sowral  placos  <|nitt>  as  noar  ami  mm  h 
lu'tliT  litti'd  I'ltr  invaliiU  iliiriiijr  flu-  immtlis  of  .lamiar.v,  Im-Ihii- 
ar».  anil  Maicli.  I'"i:ki)i:I!Ii  k    I'ktkksun,   M.  I  >. 

TIIK    AKIIiOND.VfKS    AS    A    WINTKIJ    KKStiKT    HU! 
r«»NsrMI'TIVKS. 

Sahanac  Inn,  AimtoMiACKs,  Ani/nxf  /.v.  /.v.'//. 
7'o  the  Editor  of'  the  Xnr    York   MtiUcal  Ji'iirnnl : 

Silt:  Soino  timo  airtt.  in  vour  issiio  lor.liuu-  lUlli,  an  rxcrlli-nt 
friend  of  mim-,  l>r.  Kivdi-rirk  l*otors()n,  pnlilislii'd  somu  vi-ry 
ivadalilo  Noti-s  on  SoutluTn  Health  luworls,  in  wliicii,  howtver, 
ho  imidi'iitallv  allndi-d  to  ihe  Adirondacks  (pajfe  (57^)  in  a  man- 
ner t|iiite  misiuti-factorv  to  the  many  jtartisans  and  heneliciarie.s 
of  this  notetl  re^'ion.  lie  was  evidently  still  under  the  domina- 
tion ol  the  old  idea  that  cold  is  nnfavorahlo  to  persons  havinfr 
jmlnionary  phthisis  when  he  wrote  deroj^atorily  ahoiit  "the 
fashion  of  winterinfx  in  the  A<lirondaeks  w  ith  delieate  Inn^'-.' 
Now,  the  fact  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  com- 
petent ohservers  who  have  had  actual  experience  with  mdmonary 
tnherciilosis  in  the  Adinjiidacks  during  all  seasons  (an  opinion 
in  which  your  correspondent  most  heartily  shares),  the  winter 
here,  far  from  heing  the  most  tryinjr  part  of  the  year  for  i)a- 
tienis  "  will)  delicate  liiugs,"  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  best.  Such 
patients  experience  the  well-known  tonic  eti'ects  of  cold  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  api)etite  is  increasetl,  the  body  gains  in 
weight,  slee|(  is  sounder  than  in  warmer  weather,  and  greater 
vivacity  denotes  an  increa.sed  well-being  of  the  patient.  These 
statements  apply  to  the  majority  of  tuberculous  invalids  seek- 
ing health  in  this  region.  There  are  a  few,  it  is  true  (about  6 
per  CvMit.,  in  my  experience),  who  are  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  cold  found  here,  but  I  think  that  this  percentage  is  less 
than  would  be  expected  among  patients  of  all  degrees  of 
vitality,  coming  from  nearly  all  sectinns  of  the  country,  who 
are  healih-.seekers  in  these  mountain  fore.sts.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  consideration  of  several  cases  that  have  passed 
under  my  own  observation,  that  i)atients  thrive  here  the  best  in 
winter  who  come  from  Southern  latitudes  where  snow  is  a 
rarity,  and  in  whom  the  lungs  have  never  before  been  called 
upon  to  inhale  an  atmos]>here  at  the  temperature  of  25°  below 
zero,  as  sometimes  obtains  here.  Let  it  be  understood,  then, 
that  "delicate  lungs  "  generally  thrive  here  in  winter. 

The  favorable  action  of  cold  u|)on  tuberculous  lungs  has  been 
observed  by  many  writers.  Bodington.  Wise,  Hermann  Weber. 
and  others  have  note<l  this  action,  and  in  a  comparatively  recent 
monograph  {The  Pirferahle  ('Innate  for  t'o7i.si/mptio/i)  Dr. 
Denison,  of  Denver,  has  devoted  a  chanter  to  its  consideration, 
and  shows  the  advantages  that  a  cold  climate  jio-sesses  over  a 
warm  one  in  this  respect.  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  cold 
climates,  otiier  factors  being  equal,  have  a  special  benefit  to  be- 
stow m-on  the  phtiiisical.  Wixsi.ow    W.  Skinner,  M.  I). 


SALOI.    IN    TIIK    THKATMENT    OK    TVrHOlD    FEVER. 
.MiT(  iiKi.LSBiKfi,  Kv.,  Jul  If  23,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xeu  York  Medical  Journal : 

Siu:  Permit  me  through  the  colunms  of  your  most  excellent 
jonrnal  to  say  a  iew  words  in  a  practical  way  about  typhoid 
fever.  While  perliaps  all  men  in  the  medical  profession  to-day 
are  agreed  that  typhoid  fever  is  due  to  a  specific  cause,  there 
appears  to  be  no  well-defined  opinion  ex])ressed  as  to  the  pri- 
mary field  of  action  of  the  s])eciric  micro-organism  ;  conseqnentl" 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  practitioner  of  medicine  in  iliij-ct- 
ing  his  therapeutics  jigainst  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 


In  consideration  of  this  fact,  with  the  inaliility  of  tltu  doctor 
to  do  more  than  try  l<>  meet  the  itidicationit  us  they  ariue  and 
make  H  feciile  ell'ort  to  sustain  his  patient's  vitality  under  the 
present  view  of  the  a-tiology  and  pathology  of  enteric  fever,  I 
wish  to  ^tate  the  lidlowiiig  fai'ts : 

The  a*liology  of  typhoid  fever  consists  in  the  typhoid  bacillus 
being  received  through  the  ■>tomach  into  the  small  intestine,  and 
being  taken  up  by  the  glands  of  that  organ  in  a  lining,  active 
Htate,  without  whi<h  there  can  be  no  typhoid  fever. 

The  liacillu^  i^  not  absorbed  into  the  blood  or  carrie<l  into 
the  general  s\s|«mi,  and  is  inert  until  it  reaches  tlie  glands  of 
the  small  iiitotiiie.  The  reason  that  all  people  who  drink  from 
the  infected  water  supply  do  not  have  tvphoid  fever  is  either 
because  the  virulence  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  is  de- 
stroyeil  by  the  gastric  Juice,  or,  if  they  escape  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  they  fail  to  be  taken  up  by  the  glands  of  the  oniall  in- 
testine. 

The  p!itli(ilog\  of  t\plioi<l  fever  consists  in  the  bacilli  tinding 
in  these  glands  a  suitable  soil  for  their  reprodiiciion  and  growth, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  ptomaine  which  is 
ab.sorbed  into  the  general  system  and  poiMHis  every  tissue  of 
the  body,  resulting  in  a  .septic  fever  |)eciiliar  to  its  producing 
cause.  The  fever  with  all  its  complications  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  ptomaine  absorbed  and  the  resistance  of 
the  patient's  vitality. 

The  bacilli  that  |)rodiice  the  disease  are  not  absorbed,  but 
the  pro<luct  of  their  reproduction  and  growth;  the  bacilli 
being  developed  in  the  glands  and  evolved  back  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and  eliminated  with  the  ejecta  of  the  bowels.  lie- 
lapse  and  exacerbescence  are  due  to  the  invasion  of  other 
glands,  which  may  and  often  does  follow  indiscretion  in  diet, 
which  places  the  glands  in  a  favorable  condition  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  bacillus,  w  hile  without  this  disturbance  they  might  have 
escaped. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  we  have  a  stage  of  incubation  ranging  from  seven  to 
twenty  days  or  longer,  as  during  this  time  the  bacilli  are  being 
developed  in  I'eyer's  ])atches  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  in- 
testine, and  producing  localh'  a  poison  that  is  being  carried  by 
ab.sorptioii  into  every  tissue  of  the  body  ;  and  here  we  are  able, 
by  careful  observation,  to  watch  the  slow  development  of  a  case 
of  blood  ])ois()niiig,  or  septic  state,  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
typhoid  lever. 

The  only  lesion  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus is  that  of  the  glands  of  the  intestine;  all  other  lesions 
found  post  mortem  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  ptomaine 
of  the  bacilli,  and  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  other  forms 
of  septic  poison  in  the  absence  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  the  AV?r  York  Medical  Journal,  under  date  of  June  27th, 
1891,  page  75S,  will  be  found  mention  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
McWeeney  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
upon  the  subject  of  typhoid  organism.*.  The  points  of  interest 
in  the  paper  are.  first.  Is  the  bacillus  really  the  cause  c)f  typhoid 
fever?  second,  the  dirticulty  in  making  cause  and  effect  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  was  the  impossibility  of  inoculating  ani- 
mals witii  typhoid.  Hut  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  McWeeney 
and  other,  investigators  have  not  produced  typhoid  fever  in  ani- 
mals by  inoculating  them  with  a  culture  from  the  spleen,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  or  the  liver,  for  in  tiiose  organs  they  could 
only  find  a  bacillus  of  septic  fever,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
product  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  its  reproduction  and  growth 
in  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  So,  if  Dr.  McWeeney  will 
make  his  culture  with  the  imcillus  obtained  from  the  infected 
Peyer's  patches  in  typhoid  fever,  and  then  inoculate  the  glands 
'  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  animal,  he  will  produce  typhoid 
'  fever.      The  typhoid  bacillus,  introduced  into  any  of  the  tissues 
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of  the  body  excejjt  tlie  ghinds  of  tlie  .'<inall  inte.sline.  could  only 
produce  a  septic  condition  and  not  ty])lioid  fever. 

Witli  the.ne  facts  before  us  relatinj^  to  tlie  letiolofiv  jiiid 
{jatholo-jy  of  the  disease,  we  are  prepared  t;  institute  a  line  of 
treatment  bas.'d  upon  a  rational  line  of  thought.  And  here  we 
see  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis;  and,  when  we  have 
determined  that  the  case  is  one  of  enteric  fever,  let  us  introduce 
into  the  intestinal  canal  an  antiseptic  by  which  we  may  sterilize 
the  bacilli  as  far  as  possible  in  their  field  of  action.  To  do  this, 
we  must  be  able  to  give  a  remedy  that  will  not  be  ab.sorbed  by 
the  stomach,  for  I  doubt  the  |)ropriety  of  attem])ting  to  reach 
the  small  intestine  with  an  antiseptic  solution  by  a  rectal  tube 
or  any  form  of  irrigation. 

The  gastric  juice  being  acid,  salol  at  once  suggests  itself. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  salol  is  a  compound  of  two  acids,  it 
passes  througli  the  stomach  unchanged  and  reaches  the  intesti- 
nal canal  as  salol,  and  there  breaks  up  in  the  alkaline  fluid  of 
the  intestines  and  returns  to  its  original  constituents — salicylic 
and  carbolic  acids — both  of  which  have  some  acknowledged 
antisei)tic  properties.  Now,  if  it  is  proved  by  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation that  we  have  a  better  remedy  than  salol,  we 
will  gladly  accept  it;  but  salol  illustrates  the  principle  upon 
which  we  can  pass  a  remedy  through  the  stomach  without  its 
antiseptic  property  being  neutralized  by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  not  necessarily  essential  to  reasonable  success  that  we 
introduce  into  the  intestinal  canal  a  germ-killer;  but,  if  we  can 
furnish  a  remedy  in  sufficient  strength  to  materially  retard  the 
reproduction  of  the  bacilli,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  ptomaine  produced,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary result,  the  degree  of  fever  and  its  complications. 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  make  an  effort  to  neutralize  the 
action  of  the  ptomaine  upon  the  tissues  by  giving  a  suitable 
remedy  that  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

And  just  here  I  will  remark  that  1  believe  that  all  the  good 
we  have  derived  from  alcohol  in  its  various  forms  and  carbonate 
of  ammonium,  etc.,  in  treating  typhoid  fever,  is  due  to  their 
proi)erties  of  neutralizing  or  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
ptoniiiine  on  the  tissues. 

We  see  in  nature  an  effort  to  throw  oft'  the  bacilli  from  the 
intestinal  tract  by  the  diarrha^a  in  almost  all  cases,  and,  after  the 
system  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  a  ])oison  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ptomaine,  we  find  our  patient  with  a  temperature 
of  103°  to  105°  F.  and  drenched  with  perspiration — Nature's 
effort  to  ehminate  the  poison  from  the  general  system. 

In  a  few  ca<es  of  typhoid  fever  I  have  used  salol  and  lister- 
ine  with  the  following  results:  After  the  first  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  the  tongue  became  moist  and  the  diarrhoea 
less  troublesome,  there  was  no  tympanites,  the  fever  remained 
mild,  there  was  no  delirium,  and  the  cases  were  not  so  pro- 
tracted. 

Though  my  observation  of  the  results  of  treatnient  based 
upon  these  aetiological  and  pathological  considerations  is  lim- 
ited, I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  |)ossible  to  reduce  the  death-rate 
to  one  per  cent. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  just  why  it  is  so  necessary 
to  disinfect  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Also  we  shall  be 
more  likely  to  have  our  instructions  in  that  respect  carried  out, 
as  the  laity  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  their  neglect, 
for  we  can.  with  every  assurance  of  being  correct,  say  to  them 
that  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  only  possible  source  of  infection 
from  the  patient. 

In  connection  with  the  antiseptics  indicated  in  the  intestinal 
canal  and  the  use  of  those  remedies  that  are  best  calculated  to 
neutralize  the  action  of  the  ptomaine  in  the  system,  those  i)rin- 
ciples  that  govern  us  in  sustaining  vitality  and  keeping  up  nu- 
trition are  to  be  associated  in  the  case.  J.  F.  Purdon. 


CONGENITAL    MICROPHTHALMIA. 

Lafaykttk,  Ini).,  Augmt  27,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  N'ew  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sik:  On  August  11th  Mr.  D.,  aged  thirty,  consulted  me  for 
trouble  with  his  right  eye,  which  was  found  to  be  eye-strain. 
During  the  examination  I  noticed  a  very  tine  glass  eye  in  the 
left  orbit.  lie  informed  me  it  covered  a  congenital  defect.  He 
removed  the  shell,  and  beneath  it  was  the  following  condition  of 
microphthalmia:  The  eyeball  was  of  one  third  the  size  of  its 
fellow.  Tension  normal.  Cornea  rudimentary.  The  iris  could 
scarcely  be  made  out  beneath  ;  of  about  one  (juarter  the  size  of 
the  right  iris.  No  pupil ;  the  iris  completely  filling  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  the  ])upil.  There  was  absolutely  no  vision. 
The  eye  appeared  to  have  ceased  its  growth  about  the  seventh 
or  eighth  month  of  foetal  life.  The  eyeball  was  much  congested, 
due,  I  think,  to  a  too  constant  wearing  of  the  artificial  shell.  He 
had  full  control  over  the  eye,  causing  it,  with  the  superimi)Osed 
shell,  to  move  in  any  direction  desired.  The  rarity  of  the  con- 
dition has  led  me  to  place  this  case  on  record. 

George  F.  Keiper,  M.  I). 
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Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging,  including  the  Treatment  of  Fract- 
ures and  Dislocations,  Tracheotomy,  Intubation  of  the  Larynx,  Ligations 
of  Arteries,  and  Amputations.  By  Henry  R.  Wharton,  M.  D.,  Deinon- 
strator  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  With  Four  Hundred  and  Three  Illus- 
trations. Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  vi-13  to  497. 
[Price,  $3.] 

Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Organs  and  Naso-pharynx.  By  Whitfield 
Ward,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.  New  York  and  London :  0.  P.  Putnam's  Sous, 
1891.     Pp.  10-165.     [Price,  $1.] 

The  Medical  Register  of  New  England.  By  Francis  H.  Brown, 
A.M.,  M.  D.     Boston:   Damrell  &  Upham,  1891.     Pp.  xiv-584. 

Injury  to  the  Thoracic  Duct,  with  an  Unique  and  Inevitable  Death 
by  Inanition.  By  Alvin  Eyer,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  0.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Medical  Retard.^ 

Infection  through  the  Drainage-tube,  the  Result  of  the  Bacterio- 
logical Examination  of  Drainage-tube  P'luids  in  Sixteen  Consecutive 
Cases  of  Coeliotoiny.  By  Hunter  Robb,  M.  D.,  and  Albert  A.  Ghriskev, 
M.  D.  (Read  before  the  Hospital  Medical  Society,  May  18, 1891.)  [Re- 
printed from  the  Johnu  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.] 

Trachoma  and  its  Treatment.  By  W.  Cheatham,  M.  D.,  Louisville, 
Ky.     [Reprinted  from  the  Ophthalwie  Record.'] 

Employment  of  Pilocarpine  Muriate  in  Labyrinthine  Disease,  with 
Report  of  Cases.  By  S.  JlacCuen  Smith,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Fhiladclphia  Coutiti/  Medical  Soaety.] 

A  Page  of  Medical  History:  Molifere  and  the  Doctors.  Bv  W.  J. 
Conklin,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  [Rejjrintcd  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Societi/.] 

Curability  of  Consumption.  By  Charles  W.  Dulles,  M.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia. [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.] 

The  Influence  of  Heredity  in  producing  Disease  and  Degeneracv  and 
its  Remedy.  (An  Address  delivered  before  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society,  June  10,  1891.)  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  In- 
diana State  Medical  Society.] 

Addresses,  Papers,  and  Discussions  in  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mav  ,5  to  8,  1891. 

La  Retenzione  della  Placenta.  Pel  Prof.  Felice  Meola.  [Estratto 
dal  Giornale  Intern,  delle  Scienze  Mediche.] 
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P.EDIATRICS. 

Hy   KI.OYK    M.  ("KANDALL.   M.  1). 

Congenital  Muscular  Torticollis. —  Petersen  yliw.  hhhh.  iIih  mal.  df 
ruifaiiri,  .liiiu',  IS'.M),  ill  toii.-<iiieriiij;  the  ii'tiolo-xy  of  this  I'oiulitioii,  iir 
rives  ut  the  following  concljsions  : 

1.  Siinii'ient  ])r(iof  i'4  not  found  in  niedicnl  liteniture  to  lead  us  to 
admit  that  tortii-ollis  is  due  to  rui)ture  of  the  stenio-inastoid  niusile 
during  lonfineinent. 

2.  (Miiiii-al  oliservation  also  argues  against  inusciilar  iii])tiir('. 

3.  Sliortoiiing  of  the  sterno-mastoiil  during  inlra-uterine  life  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  iiumlier  of  instanees. 

4.  Clinieal  oliservatioiis  and  c.\peiinients  on  animals  prove  that  i)io- 
louged  approximation  of  the  two  extremities  of  u  mn.scle  during  tiie 
course  of  development  produces  shortening  of  that  muscle. 

5.  The  intra-uterine  tlevelopment  of  torticollis,  its  greater  fio(}U(iicy 
on  the  right  side,  and  its  equally  frequent  occurrence  in  breech  presen- 
tations are  most  readily  explained  l)y  anomalies  in  tiie  development  of 
the  amnion. 

G.  Stromeyer's  theory  of  the  traumatii-  origin  of  torticollis  has  not 
been  sulliciently  demonstrated  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
only  available  theory. 

7.  Torticollis  should  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  ])art 
of  the  accoucheur. 

Intenueaingeal  Haemorrhages  in  the  New-born. — In  an  article  in 
the  Wiener  kUnhche  Wochcimhrift,  No.  4l>,  1891,  there  is  a  discussion 
of  single,  primary  meningeal  haemorrhages.  Those  due  to  laceration 
of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  and  those  following  infectious  diseases 
are  excluded  from  consideration.  Such  hiemorrhages  may  occur  be- 
tween  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia,  being  located  on  the  convexity  of  the 
hemisphere.  They  are  frequently  Itilateral.  Another  form  is  a  com- 
bination of  this  condition  with  hivmorrhage  between  the  arachnoid  and 
the  dura.  This  condition  is  often  very  serious  in  its  results,  symptoms 
of  brain  compression  usually  being  present,  and  sometimes  even  asym- 
metry of  the  cranium.  .Such  children  are  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  ; 
the  lungs  are  collapsed,  but  there  are  no  ecchymoses  on  the  pleura. 
Such  children  sometimes  live.  The  condition  does  not  always  follow  a 
difficult  labor,  but  is  sometimes  found  where  the  labor  was  normal.  It 
is  perhaps  explained  by  some  displacement  of  the  parietes  of  the  cra- 
nium causing  compression  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  would  cause 
regurgitation  of  blood  through  the  veins  of  the  convexity  sufficient  to 
produce  rujiture. 

Purulent  Pericarditis  in  Children  treated  by  Free  Incision.— David- 
son {BrU.  JlcJ.  Jour.,  March  14,  1891)  reports  two  cases  of  great  in- 
terest. The  first  patient  was  a  boy  six  years  old,  who  gave  a  history 
of  injury  to  the  foot  three  weeks  before.  On  examination,  necrosis  of 
the  third  metatarsal  bone  was  found,  also  a  subperiosteal  abscess  over 
the  eighth  rib  on  the  right  side.  A  pericardial  rub  and  pleuritic  f i  ic- 
tions  on  both  sides  could  be  heard.  There  were  also  dullness,  tubiUar 
breathing,  and  crepitations  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  Three  days 
later  these  signs  had  disappeaied  from  the  apex  and  appeared  at  the 
base,  forming  a  case  of  so-called  "  wandering  pneumonia."  Three  days 
later,  the  temperature  having  risen  to  103'  F.  and  the  cardiac  dullness 
beinsi  greatly  increased  in  extent,  a  hypodermic  needle  was  introduced, 
but  without  result.  In  three  days  more,  the  needle  having  found  pus,  a 
free  int-ision  was  made  in  the  fifth  interspace  and  eight  ounces  of  pus 


wuru  witlidniwii.     The  operation   Kcciiii-tj  lo  give  mime  relief,  bill   iIk 
toiiipeniliiic  Hoon  roHc  iiiid  the  child  died  on  the  Nevenlh  day. 

At  the  iiutopHV  till-  liin^M  were  fuiind  to  be  gciierully  iidherent  lo  H 
choHt  wullh  iiiid  lo  the  pericurdiutii.     There  wnit  ii  Hpot  of  couHolidtition 
ut  the  baxe  of  the   right   lung.     The   heart   wuh   thickly  covered   wiiii 
lymph,  but  wan  not  iidheteiit  at  any  point  to  the  peiicardiiim. 

The  Heeoiid  caMe  wii.m  of  ii  ditTcreiit  character,  and  there  Miih  no  mi 
picioii  of  septic   infeclioii.     The   piilleiit  was  a    boy  about  ceven  >e;ii 
old.     There   had   been   cough,   feverit<lineHH,  and    pain   in    ihe  cide  loi 
iibniit  two  weekM.     Kxaiiiiiiatioii  of  the  cher't  revealed  llir>  iiHiial   higim 
of  pleuritic  elTusjon  on    lh«'  left  side,  the  heart  lieing  di.-'pluced  lo  the 
right.     Pus  was  oblaiiied  with  the  hypodermic  needle  ami  iqioii  incisiun 
ten  ounces  were  removed.     Though  tlir-  drainage  was  perfect,  tin;  len,- 
peruliire  gradually    rose  during  the   next   kIx   diiyH.      Kxamiiialioii   i< 
vealed   an   increased   area   of  cardiac  dulliu-HH,  and   pus   wuh   oblaiin   i 
with  the  syringe.     An  incision  was  thin   made  into  the  pericHidial  - 
and  several  ounces  of  creamy  pus  Howed  out.     The  temperature  rapi«i 
ly  subsided,  the  syinptomH   were  relieved,  and  the  child   made  a  good 
recovery  from  both  opi'rations  in  five  weeks. 

Ill  this  case  the  effusion  of  lymph  probably  occiirreil  over  the  |)leu- 
ral  and  pericardial  surfaces  at  about  the  same  time,  but  the  formation 
of  pus  took  place  in  the  pleura  sooner  than  in  the  pericardium.  The 
author  has  observed  the  same  se(|uence  in  other  cases.  He  regards 
it  as  an  extremely  rare  event  for  fiuid  lo  make  its  way  from  the  pleural 
cavity  into  the  ix'ricardiiil. 

An  Analysis  of  1,008  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever. — ("aiger  {himei,  June 
6,  1891)  reports  a  series  of  observations  made  at  the  Southwestern  Fe- 
ver nosjjital  of  London  during  1890.  But  few  cases  appeared  diiritH/ 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  A  rapid  increase  was  noted  in  Sejitemb' 
and  reached  its  highest  point  in  October.  In  studying  the  age  distiD.u 
tion  it  was  found  that,  beginning  with  eight  cases  of  children  under  om- 
year,  the  number  steadily  increased  with  each  year  of  life  up  to  the  fiftli 
year,  when  123  were  admitted.  From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  de- 
crease in  numbers  to  the  tenth  year.  The  numbers  for  the  two  sex«- 
were  nearly  eipial.  I'nder  five  years  the  males  somewhat  exceeded  thr 
females,  while  after  that  age  the  preponderance  was  slightly  in  favoi 
of  the  females.  The  death-rate  was  4M)7  per  cent.,  which  must  be  c<iii- 
sidered  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Otitis  with  a  purulent  discharge  v., 
the  most  frequent  complication.  It  occurred  in  125  cases,  or  12'9  ji 
cent.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  apparent  liability  to  the 
disease.  Though  a  majority  were  due  to  otitis  media,  a  fe.v  were  caused 
by  simple  infiammation  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  direct  connection  between  the  severity  of  the  scarlatinal  attack 
and  the  early  development  of  this  complication.  In  the  milder  cases 
the  patients  were  attacked  less  frequently  and  at  a  later  period.  The 
continuance  of  the  discharge  varied  from  a  few  days  to  several  months. 
The  mastoid  was  involved  in  but  three  cases,  and  there  was  no  case  of 
pyaemia  or  meningitis. 

Adenitis  occurred  in  69  cases.  This  does  not  include  the  glandular 
swelling  directly  associated  with  the  faucial  inflammation.  The  alfec- 
tion  consisted  in  rapid  swelling  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  usually  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  attended  by  a  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature quite  apart  from  the  original  febrile  attack,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  usually  rapidly 
resolves,  but  in  17  of  these  cases  suppuration  occurred.  A  majority  of 
these  patients  had  no  albuminuria,  but  it  was  more  common  in  tho<c 
suffering  from  adenitis. 

Rhinitis,  with  more  or  less  purulent  discharge,  occurred  in  58  cases. 
It  was  frequently  associated  with  otorrhoea  and  was  relatively  more 
common  in  young  children.  This  does  not  include  those  cases  in  which 
the  discharge  occurred  during  the  first  week,  at  the  height  of  the  fever. 
At  that  time,  in  common  with  several  others,  it  is  not  so  much  a  com- 
plication as  a  symptom,  and  is  of  grave  prognostic  value.  Eczema  ap- 
peared in  32  cases,  the  most  frequent  situations  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  ^lae  nasi  and  the  upper  lip  and  behind  the  ears.  It  was  most 
common  in  young  patients.  Simple  albuminuria  occurred  in  3*1  per 
cent.,  ulcerative  stomatitis  in  2*8  per  cent.,  nephritis  in  27  per  cent., 
rheumatism  in  27  per  cent.,  and  conjunctivitis  in  124  per  cent,  of  the 
cases. 

Suppurations  Secondary  to  Empyema  in  Children. — Hagenbach  and 
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Biirckhardt  {Jahrb.  f.  Kmdcrh.,  xxxi)  refer  to  oertiiin  forms  of  suppu- 
ration, secondary  in  character,  which  are  espcciall)'  common  in  young 
children.  These  are  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  pericarditis,  phleg- 
mon of  the  neck,  pemi)higus,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  They  are 
probably  due  to  a  micro-organism  derived  from  empyema  or  some  col- 
lection of  pus.  The  pus  of  these  secondary  collections  has  frequent- 
ly been  found  to  contain  a  diplococcus  strongly  resembling  that  of 
Demme. 

Rheumatism  and  Chorea  as  Complications  of  Scarlet  Fever. — Cars- 
law  (Glasgow  Med.  Jotir.,  May,  1891)  reports  extensive  observations  on 
this  important  subject,  made  at  the  Belvidere  Fever  Hospital  during  a 
period  of  about  two  years.  No  case  is  included  in  which  the  patient 
was  admitted  after  the  eighth  day  of  illness,  or  died  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  The  record  consists  of  533  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  of 
which  62  showed  at  some  stage  joint  affection  or  involvement  of  the 
heart.  Two  were  possibly  septic,  leaving  60  undoubted  cases.  Regard- 
ing sex,  8  per  cent,  were  males  and  13"5  per  cent,  females.  Only  one 
patient  under  three  years  of  age  had  any  articular  affection.  The  age 
of  the  others  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Between    1  and    5  years,    67  per  cent. 

"  6    "     10      "        9-7    "      " 

"        11    "     15      "      14-3    "       " 

16    "     20     «'       18-4    "       " 

Above  20      "      37-5    "      " 

In  considering  the  question  of  sex  a  preponderance  cf  female  pa- 
tients is  found,  and  an  increasing  preponderance  of  females  as  we  pass 
from  childhood  to  adult  life.  There  is  also  an  increased  proportion  of 
the  total  of  cases  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism  as  age  advances,  and  this 
is  in  keeping  with  the  statistics  of  rheumatism  as  a  separate  disease. 
The  preponderance  of  females  in  patients  below  fifteen  years  corre- 
sponds to  the  facts  for  rheumatism  above,  though  after  that  age  ordi- 
nary rheumatism  becomes  as  common  among  males  as  among  females, 
but  in  the  case  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism  the  proclivity  of  females  con- 
tinues. 

Ot  these  cases,  13  were  classed  as  slight  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  33 
as  moderate,  and  14  as  severe.  This  shows  that  no  case  of  scailct 
fever  is  free  from  the  possibility  of  rheumatism. 

It  is  usually  believed  that  the  onset  of  rheumatic  symptoms  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  and  the  au- 
thor's observations  confirm  this  impression.  In  only  5  cases  was  the 
onset  after  the  second  week.  In  thirteen  cases  it  was  between  the  ninth 
and  thirteenth  days  ;  in  33  it  was  not  later  than  the  eighth  day  ;  and 
in  34  it  was  between  the  fifth  and  seventh.  In  one  instance  rheuma- 
tism began  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  scarlatinal  attack,  and  a  few 
days  later  there  was  evidence  of  mitral  disease.  The  end  of  the  first 
week,  then,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  time  for  the  onset  of  this  com- 
plication, and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  the  favorite  days. 

The  exact  connection  between  scarlet  fever  and  rheumatism  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  author  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  the  rheumatism  may  be  due  to  a  harmful  exposure  to  cold.  The 
end  of  the  first  week  is  just  the  time  when  the  temperature  is  return- 
irg  to  normal,  the  rash  disappearing,  and  desquamation  about  to  begin. 
The  surface  is  uncomfortable  and  perhaps  moist  with  perspiration,  the 
patient  is  restless,  and  the  ai'ms  are  thrown  out  from  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. That  this  may  have  some  influence  in  producing  rheumatism 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  joints  the  wrists 
and  hanJs  suffer  most. 

The  prognosis  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism  is  usually  favorable.  Sup- 
puration rarely  occurs. 

In  but  three  cases  did  chorea  develop.  The  onset  of  this  complica- 
tion was  after  the  eruptive  stage  was  quite  over.  The  patients  were  all 
girls  ;  their  ages  were  thirteen,  seven,  and  three  and  a  half  yeai  s,  re- 
spectively. The  rarity  of  chorea  after  scarlet  fever  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  these  three  cases  were  the  only  ones  occurring  in  the 
whole  hospital  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

Somnambulism. — This  peculiar  and  interesting  condition  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  neurosis.  It  begins  at  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
commonly  ends  during  mid-adolescence,  though  in  severe  cases  it  some- 
times continues  through  life.  Dr.  Clouston  {Edinburgh  Med.  Jour., 
May,  1891)  believes  that  it  has  a  close  hereditary  relation  to  epilepsy. 


hysteria,  and  insanity,  though  a  much  less  intense  neurosis  than  either 
of  these.  It  has  the  closest  analogy  to  the  condition  of  hypnotism, 
which  is  always  more  easily  induced  in  persons  of  neurotic  and  unstal)le 
brains  than  in  ordinary  constitutions.  Both  are  conditions  of  half 
sleep.  For  the  production  of  this  disorder  there  is  needed  a  concuirrent 
series  of  conditions:  a  nervous  heredity;  a  neurotic  constitution  of 
brain,  which  produces  that  state  of  brain  cortex  that  tends  to  automatic 
rather  than  volitional  action  ;  the  pre-reproductive  .stage  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  time  of  night ;  and  the  condition  of  sleep — every  one  of 
which  represents  lowered  brain  energy. 

The  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  with  Ice. — Sevestre  (Bull,  de  la  .soc 
med.  de.s  hop.,  No.  34,  1890)  describes  his  method  of  treating  diphtheria 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  ice,  which  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  eveiy  ten  minutes,  night  and  day.  The  treatment  should  not 
be  relaxed  till  the  symptoms  have  decidedly  decreased.  This  treatment 
is  efficient  in  checking  the  formation  of  membrane  and  reducing  the 
swelling,  but  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  treatment. 

Sloughing  Ulceration  in  the  Larynx  of  a  Child. — Dr.  Henry  Ashby 
{Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  A\m\  25,  1891)  reports  this  condition  as  occurring  in 
a  chilli  of  twenty  months.  Death  had  occurred  from  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia and  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  child  when  first  seen  was  suffering 
from  laryngeal  stenosis,  for  which  intubation  was  performed,  the  tube 
being  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  The  dyspnoea  did  not  return  after 
removal  of  the  tube,  but  there  was  evidence  of  pneumonia  at  one  base. 
Four  weeks  later  measles  developed,  the  pneumonia  increased  in  sever- 
ity, and  the  child  died  of  it.  The  right  lung  was  found  to  be  semisclid 
with  caseating  broncho-pneumonia,  breaking  down  into  small  cavities. 
There  were  miliary  tubercles  in  the  liver  and  in  the  left  lung.  In  the 
pharynx  there  was  extensive  superficial  ulceration  exposing  the  mus- 
cular coat.  Ulcers  were  also  found  on  the  vocal  cords,  and  there  was 
superficial  ulceration  in  the  trachea.  Examination  with  the  microsco])e, 
however,  showed  that  the  ulceration  was  not  tubeix-ulous,  but  inflam- 
matory, resembling  cancrum  oris.  This  ulcerative  process  seemed  to 
have  been  a  sequel  of  the  measles. 

Disorders  of  the  Nerve  Centers  in  Whooping-cough. — Tioitzky 
{Jahrb.  f.  Kinderh.,  xxxi,  1890)  believes  that  certain  disorders  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech  and  certain  paralyses  are  due  as  .veil  to  oedema  of 
the  brain  as  to  haemorrhages  into  the  meninges  or  brain  substance. 
Improvement  is  rapid  or  slow  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 
He  reports  three  cases  in  support  of  his  theory. 

An  Irregular  Form  of  Whooping-cough.— Eigenbrodt  {Ztuchr.  /.. 
klin.  Med.,  xvii,  16)  describes  what  he  believes  to  be  an  abortive  or  ir- 
regular form  of  whooping-cough.  There  is  entire  freedom  from  symp- 
toms during  the  day,  but  at  night  typical  symptoms  appear.  There  is 
a  spasmodic  cough  with  vomiting,  and  considerable  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. The  disease  is  contagious,  causing  a  similar  disease  in  others,  but 
it  does  not  give  immunity  from  ordinary  pertussis,  and  that  disease  does 
not  confer  immunity  from  this. 

The  Treatment  of  Habitual  Constipation  in  Children. — Nices  {Prac- 
titioner, May  and  June,  1891),  in  discussing  the  management  of  this 
troublesome  disorder,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  dietetics  as  opposed 
to  treatment  by  drugs.  He  does  not,  as  many  writers  have  done,  give 
a  definite  list  of  articles  of  diet,  for  he  does  not  believe  that  a  child 
should  be  forced  to  eat  what  he  does  not  relish,  no  matter  how  suitable 
it  may  be  theoretically.  There  are  always  a  number  of  invalids  in  any 
school  or  institution  where  there  is  a  uniform  diet.  What  is  suitable 
for  one  may  not  be  suitable  for  another,  and  each  case  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  own  special  requirements.  Dietetic  treatment  may  be 
summed  up  as  the  provision  of  a  diet  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween milk  on  the  one  hand  and  bread  and  meat  on  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  child's  development  it  should  be  proportionally  rich  in  albu- 
minoids, fat,  and  sugar,  and  poor  in  starches.  All  temptations  to 
economy  at  the  expense  of  quality  should  be  resisted.  The  growing 
child  recpiires  better  food  than  the  adult.  Drugs,  while  they  should 
have  a  minor  position  in  the  management  of  the  disorder,  are  some- 
times temporarily  requiied.  The  author  prefers  rhubarb,  aloes,  iron 
and  myrrh,  cinchona,  and  the  various  liitters  to  more  modern  drugs. 

Haemophilia  in  a  Newly  Born  Infant. — Jardine  {Bril.  Med.  Jour., 
March  21,  1891)  reports  this  rather  unusual  case.  The  first  evidence 
of  bleeding  was  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  flow  was  from  the  navel.    On 
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till*  fi^lit(>ciitli  (liiY  liii'inonliii^'f  from  tin*  iiioiitli,  iioxc,  iiiiil  iiiiun  wiim 
iiolict'il,  mill  (>(■^llyllHlS(<^  ti|i|)('iiit>(l  on  tlic  clii'Ht  iiiiil  on  tlic  ri^lil  kni-c 
unil  olliow.  St'viM-iil  joiul.x  Ix'c'initt  (li!<((>niliMi.  Tlii'  cliilil  ilinl  on  tlit* 
Iwcntictli  iliiy.  Tlu<  ntotlicr  wiis  not  ,<<iiliji>ct  lo  liirniorrliit^cH,  luit  tlic 
I'lillu'r  uikI  II  sislor  wci-f  .muIijcoI  to  profiiMo  lilcciliii^  rioni  tlir  nose. 

The  Value  of  Folyadenitii  in  the  Diagnosii  of  Tuberoulosii  in 
Children.  — Mil iiicMii  (A"' I',  uu im.  ihs  nml  ilirru/uiiri,  .Miiidi,  IMH), 
ill  u  I'll  re  I'll  11,\  |ii'c|>iirfil  |iii|ii-r  uii  this  sultjct'l,  ri'l'iTs  (o  I  In-  I'nct  tliiil 
)iiisitiv('  .''i);n.H  of  tiiliiTculosis  in  infiinl.i  iiiiil  yoiiii^  clilltlrrii  iirc  lack- 
inj;,  iiiui  we  iin>  fri'iniciitlv  olilijit'il  t«»  iiiiikf  ii  iliiiffiiosis  of  |ii'oli:iliilit y 
ovon  wlioii  the  (lisciisc  i>  well  advaiu'od.  When  iu-tiv(>  iiilliiininiition 
ciiinplicutOM  tlu'  tiilitM'ciiliir  profi'ss  tin-  diii;;iiosis  liccoiiii's  at  tiiiirs  iiii- 
pos.xililo.  It  if  iiiipo.'<silih>  to  di.xtiiigiiisli  a  siinplo  from  a  tiilicivular 
hroiicliii-pnciinuiiiia  liy  pli\sii-al  si<;nH  iilonc.  The  diagnosis  of  ulidomi- 
nul  tiiliori-ul()!-i.i  is  (■(|ually  dillii'iilt,  i'S|)ocially  in  tlio  carlior  slujjes.  A 
dial  rlui'U  in  nn  ill-noiiriKliod  rhild  may  ho  simple  and  due  to  had  fet-d- 
inji,  or  it  may  he  due  to  tnherculosis.  The  physieiaii  who  is  piided  hy 
loeal  HVinptoms  only  exposes  himself  to  the  dan|;er  of  makin;;  pravc 
errors.  It  is  only  hy  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  liody  that 
anything  like  a  positive  diagnosis  ran  he  reaehed,  and  every  symptom 
and  sign  must  he  taken  into  consideration. 

Some  years  ago  Ilutiiiel  ohscrved  that  the  majority  of  chiMrcii  in  a 
hospital  presenting  syiiiiitoms  of  tuherciilosis  also  had  general  adenitis, 
and  he  regarded  this  as  a  sign  of  considerahle  value.  Legroux  has  also 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  these  enlarged  glands  are  tuheieular  in  char- 
acter. Chililren  predisposed  to  tul)erculosis  are  very  freciuently  pale, 
anieniie,  and  suhjeet  to  alternate  constipation  and  diarrliopu  with  varia- 
hle  appetite.  The  skin  is  flahhy  and  evidences  of  hronchitisare  usually 
present,  (iioups  or  chains  of  small  glands  may  he  felt  just  heneath 
the  skin  in  the  groin,  the  armpit,  and  the  cervical  region  under  the  jaw 
or  hehind  the  ear.  They  are  hard,  and  upon  jialpation  give  the  sensa- 
tion of  lead-shot  under  the  skin,  heing'movahle  and  free  from  adhe- 
sions. They  are  peculiar  in  two  respects:  1.  They  are  so  widely  dis- 
tributed as  to  form  a  general  adenitis,  and  are  found  in  regions  where 
there  is  no  other  trace  of  tuhercular  involvement.  '1.  They  never 
change  in  size  or  con.*istence.  In  most  of  the  cases  presenting  this 
condition  examination  has  revealed  other  lesions  and  tubercular  bacilli 
in  abundance.  It  can  not,  however,  be  positively  said  that  every  child 
presenting  this  general  adenitis  is  tuberculous,  but  with  other  symp- 
toms, even  if  vague,  its  presence  is  very  strong  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis. Children  frequently  become  tuberculous  slowly,  showing  little 
evidence  of  the  disease  except  by  a  general  poor  condition  and  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  Suddenly  a  bronchitis  or  whooping-cough 
develops,  to  be  followed  by  broncho-pneumonia  from  which  the  child 
dies.     The  autopsy  reveals  tubercular  lesions  of  long  standing. 

General  adenitis  in  syphilis  is  rare,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  cuta- 
neous lesions.     In  impetigo,  adenitis  appears  suddenly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eruption.     If  the  impetigo  is  not  cured,  the  glands  rapidly  en- 
large and  may  even  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Adenitis  may  be  classed  in  four  groups : 
'(.  Presents  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  to  the  naked  eye. 
fi.  Evidently  tubercular;  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
<•.  Caseous  ;  of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

d.  Shows  small  caseous  spots ;  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed. 
Microscopical  examination  of  these  different   forms   shows  their 
mode  of  formation,  which  is  described  by  the  author  at  considerable 
length. 

Septic  Pneumonia  of  the  New-born. — Lubarsch  and  T.sutsui  (Arch, 
f.  path.  Anut.  II.  riijia.  ii.  f.  kliii.  Jfnl.,  .January,  1891)  report  the  re- 
sults of  an  autopsy  upon  an  infant  which  had  died  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day.  It  had  had  a  high  temperature  with  some  cyanosis  and 
putrid  diarrhoeal  passages.  Pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  left  side  was 
found,  the  whole  lower  lobe  being  consolidated.  A  bacteriological 
study  of  the  lung  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  bacillus.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  germ,  its  characteristics  of  culture,  and  its  influence  on 
animals  resembled  those  of  the  bacillus  which  Gartner  has  described  as 
occurring  in  an  infectious  enteritis  resulting  from  the  eating  of  decom- 
posed meat.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  germs. 

The  Use  of  Antipyretics  in  New-bom  Children. — Erciss  {Jahrb.  f. 


Kimlrt'hrilk-.,  xwii,  I,  '1)  ropmtH  the  rcHiiltH  of  obsi-rvutionM  upon  the 
iiHe  of  wiirm  baths,  anlipyrine,  and  ipiiiiine  in  the  feveiH  of  very  young 
cliildren.      Among  iTil)  children, -4 :il    iind  elevated  tt-uipciaturv  during 
the  flrHt  ten  diiyH  iifler  birth.     In   1 1^  ciisen  it  was  of  nhort  diirHlion 
in  the  others  it  eontiniii'd  for  neveral  dayH.     In  1H4  it  wuh  continiioii- 
but  ill   most   of  ilie  remaining  caseH   it  mhh  irregular,  being  at  linn- 
normal.     I(  wits  altriltuled  to  giislro-inteHtiiial  disordei'H  in  -I't  per  rem 
and  to  some  Iroiible  at    the   iiavi'l   in  !M  per  cent.      Aiitipyrine  was  nil 
ministered  in  doses  ranging  from  one  grain  to  two  grams  and  n  ipiai  tn 
If  an  antijiy  retii'  elTecl  was   not    produced,  it  was  repealed  in  an  lioiii. 
The  height  of  the  effect  was  usually  seen  in   lesH  thiiii  two  hours,  but  a 
reduction  of  temprniluie  sometimes  continued  for  five  hours.    The  rate 
of  the  pulse  and   respiration  was  lowered,  and   there  was  a  decided  dia- 
phoretic action.      (Quinine   was    employed    in    some  cases   in   slightly 
smaller  doses  than  aiitipyrine,  but  with  (piitc  siniilar  lesnltH.    Its  action 
wa«  a  little  nlower  and  more  persistent.     Hotter  rcHults  were  obtained 
from  warm  batlm  than  from  (he  use  of  either  drug.     The  temperature 
should  be  about  Of) '  K.,  and   the  bath  Hliould   last  not  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  but,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  colla|ise,  it  should  not  be  continued 
more  than  live  minutes  in  weakly  children,     Ui)on  the  general  condi- 
tion  the   result    whs   very  satisfactory.     Sleeplessnetis  and    irritability 
would  usually  disappear  and  the  child  would  fall  into  a  (jiiiet  sleeji  from 
which  he  would  wake  apparently  improved.     When  the  teniix-ratiire  is 
very  high  a  wai'in  bath  is  an  agent  of  the  greatest  value. 

Congenital  Sacro-coccygeal  Tumors.  — Dr.  Heaston  ((JIum/ow  Med. 
Jour.,  May,  iM'.tl)  reports  the  case  of  an  jnfant  suffering  from  a  bulky 
tumor  occupying  the  gluteal  and  perineal  regions.  It  was  clearly  a 
teratoma.  Why  this  region  should  be  the  seat  of  such  growths,  and 
why  they  should  be  more  common  in  females,  is  not  clear.  Great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  pathology.  They  have  recently  been 
associated  with  the  post-anal  gut  by  Sutton,  who  relies  on  the  following 
points  : 

1.  They  contain  formed  tissues  derived  from  the  three  germinal 
layers. 

2.  In  the  situation  where  these  tumors  are  found  these  three  layers 
are  brought  together  into  continuity,  temporarily  at  least. 

3.  These  temporary  unions  are  associated  with  the  existence  of  a 
canal  and  passage,  which  exist  for  a  time  and  then  disappear. 

4.  The  neurenteric  passage  between  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  cause  of  thfe.se  growths. 

This  theory,  it  must  be  said,  has  not  been  accepted  by  all  investi- 
gators. As  regards  classification,  the  following  groups  may  be  recog- 
nized: 

1.  Attached  fu'tuses. 

2.  Congenital  tumors  with  fcelal  remains. 

3.  Congenital  cystic  tumors  of  various  kinds. 

4.  Congenital  fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro-cellular  tumors. 

5.  Caudal  excrescences. 

The  post-mortem  examination  in  the  author's  case  showed  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

1.  The  lungs  and  liver  were  the  seat  of  numerous  secondary  de- 
posits of  soft  consistence  and  of  varying  size. 

2.  Below  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  urethra  communicated  with  a 
large  cavity  with  which  the  rectum  and  vagina  also  communicated. 

3.  The  tumor  sprang  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  coccyx,  and  lay 
between  it  and  the  rectum,  extending  low  down  between  them. 

4.  Microscopic  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  skin,  thyreoid 
gland,  rudimentary  muscle,  fat,  and  cancerous  material. 

The  Period  of  Development  of  Acute  Rheumatism. — Dr.  Clouston 
{Edinhtirgh  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1891)  believes  that  we  have  no  facts  to 
prove  that  rheumatism  has  a  neurotic  hereditary  connection.  It  has, 
however,  a  striking  relation  to  the  development  of  the  reproductive 
power.  Macleod  has  reported  182  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  of  which 
102,  or  56  per  cent.,  occurred  before  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  94,  or 
more  than  half,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Only  8  cases,  or  4o 
per  cent.,  occurred  after  the  cessation  of  the  most  active  reproductive 
nisus,  fifty.  A  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  obtained 
the  same  general  results.  Of  656  patients,  454,  or  70  per  cent.,  had 
their  first  attacks  before  thirty,  only  30  of  them  being  under  ten,  and 
an  insignificant  fraction  over  fifty-five. 
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A   LARYNGEAL   COTTON   APPLICATOR. 
By  G.  B.   Hope,  M.  D. 

The  extremity  of  the  rod  terminates  in  triangular  facets,  upon 
which  the  cotton  is  twisted  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  ordinary 
nasal  applicator,  and  extended  a  short  distance  toward  the  handle. 
The  bell-shaped  cap  should  be  screwed  firmly  down  until  the  thread  on 
its  inner  surface  is  fully  engaged.  The  free  portion  of  cotton  can  be 
suitably  trimmed  with  scissors,  or  fashioned  to  take  a  more  compact 
form,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  req\iires.     In  disengaging  the  applica- 


tor after  unscrewing  the  cap,  a  small  pledget  of  cotton  is  pushed  against 
that  on  the  rod  from  heel  to  point. 

The  absolute  security  when  the  applicator  is  properly  armed  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  freed,  besides  the  particular  advan- 
tage of  cleanliness,  which  has,  among  other  reasons,  made  cotton  pref- 
erable to  the  camel's-hair  brush,  are  all  objects  that  the  present  instru- 
ment is  designed  to  accomplish.  The  instrument  is  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Ackermann,  153  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

34  West  Fifty-first  Street. 
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The  Relations  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. — The  address  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  William  J.  Smyly,  master  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Medical  Association,  dealt  chiefly  with  this  subject. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  proof-sheets  of  the 
address,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  My  first  pleasing  duty  is  to  thank  the  Council  for  the 
honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  appointing  me  president  of  this 
Section.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  this  selection 
has  been  made  because  of  any  peculiar  fitness  on  my  part  to  fill  such 
an  important  post,  but  rather  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  that  great  insti- 
tution over  which  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  preside.  The  reputation 
of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  is  due,  I  believe,  not  so  much  to  its  being  the 
oldest  and  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  these  countries,  but  to  the 
number  of  pupils  which  it  attracts  and  sends  forth  annually  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  institution  consists  of  four  departments,  and  the 
numbers  annually  treated  in  each  are  about  as  follows  : 

Delivered  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital 1,200 

Attended  in  their  own  homes 1,800 

Admitted  to  Gynaecological  Hospital 450 

Out-patient  Department 8,000. 

A  good  teaching  institution  must,  in  my  opinion,  comprise  these  four 
departments.  Midwifery  and  gynascology  must  go  together ;  they  are 
sciences  which  God  has  joined  togethei-  and  should  never  be  put  asun- 
der. In  this  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  differ  from  some  who  have  occu- 
pied this  chair  before  me,  who  have  expressed  a  hope  that  this  Section 
may  soon  split  into  two — a  wish  which  1  most  earnestly  hope  may  never 
be  realized.  I  would  especially  refer  to  the  opening  address  of  my  im- 
mediate and  inuch-respected  predecessor.  Dr.  Savage,  of  Birmingham, 
and  to  the  arguments  and  illustrations  which  he  used  in  support  of  his 
views — which  to  my  mind,  so  far  from  proving  the  necessity  for  such  a 
separation,  most  conclusively  show  that  gynaecology  and  obstetrics  are 
inseparable,  and  that  the  obstetrician  must  also  be  a  skilled  gyniccolo- 
gist. 


In  the  first  place,  he  says  :  "  An  obstetrician,  having  failed  to  ex- 
tract the  foetus  jocr  vaginam,  might  hesitate  to  send  for  his  friend,  ex- 
pert in  abdominal  operations,  to  perform  Cii'sarean  section."  But  Ca'- 
sarean  section  should  be  performed  in  the  first  instance,  after  carefully 

weighing  the  indications  for  it, 
0$'''^'''  and  not  after  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  extraction,  since  in 
the  latter  case  the  risk  to  mother 
and  child  would  be  enormously 
increased. 

Some  months  ago  a  woman 
came  to  the  Rotunda  Hospital 
with  a  kyphotic  pelvis,  the  tu- 
berosities of  the  ischia  being 
separated  by  an  interval  of  only 
two  inches  ;  her  former  labor 
had  been  terminated  by  crani- 
otomy, and  she  was  very  anxious 
to  have  a  living  child.  I  did 
not  think  that  induction  of 
premature  labor  would  give  any  prospect  of  a  living  child,  so  I  advised 
waiting  until  term  and  then  Caesarean  section.  To  this  she  readily  as- 
sented, so  six  weeks  ago  I  performed  the  operation  with  a  favorable 
result  to  mother  and  child.  An  exact  diagnosis  and  careful  measure- 
ment of  the  pelvis  are  essential  preliminaries  to  scientific  treatment, 
and  these  are  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  and  not  of  the  pure  gynae- 
cologist. For  accurate  pelvimetry  I  most  strongly  commend  to  you 
Skutsch's  pelvimeter,  which  I  now  show,  and  which  is  the  only  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  accurate  measurements  can  be  obtained. 

He  next  cited  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  and  asked  who  should  be 
called  in  as  a  consultant — a  general  physician,  a  gynaseologist,  or  an 
obstetrician  ?  Well,  I  should  certainly  say  the  man  who  combines  the 
greatest  amount  of  skill  with  the  widest  familiarity  with  the  disease  in 
question,  that  is  the  man  who  practices  both  midwifery  and  gynecology. 
"  Difficulty,"  he  admits,  "  might  arise  in  drawing  the  line  " — that  is,  be- 
tween midwifery  and  gynaecology.  I  would  go  further  and  declare  it 
an  impossibility. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  define  this  line.  A  woman  presents  herself 
for  examination.  The  first  duty  of  the  examiner  is  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pregnancy,  that  is  obstetrical ;  but  if  she  hap- 
pen to  be  sterile  in  consequence  of  endometiitis  siie  should,  of  course, 
be  treated  by  a  gynaecologist.  Under  his  judicious  treatment  she  so 
far  improves  as  to  become  pregnant ;  provided  the  pregnancy  be  uterine 
her  case  is  obstetrical,  otherwise  gynascological.  Even  if  the  ovum  be 
situated  in  the  uterus  her  position  is  still  uncertain ;  for  if  the  conju- 
gate diameter  of  her  pelvic  brim  be  two  inches  and  a  half  or  less,  she 
should  go  to  the  gynaecologist,  otherwise  to  the  obstetrician.  Her 
pregnancy  probably  ends  in  abortion,  which  does  not  improve  the  endo- 
metritis, and  she  acquires  the  habit  of  aborting  and  again  requires  the 
gynaecologist ;  becoming  pregnant  again,  she  goes  to  term,  but  has  pla- 
centa praevia.  If  this  be  partial,  the  obstetrician  is  in  place;  but  if 
complete,  abdominal  section  is,  according  to  Mr.  Tait,  advisable,  and  so 
a  specialist  in  this  department  is  called  in.  But  after  delivery  by  the 
obstetrician  she  may  be  attacked  with  septic  peritonitis,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Savage,  the  gynaecologist  is  again  required.  Should  her  peri- 
naeum  be  ruptured,  the  obstetrician  may  at  once  sew  it  up ;  but  if  pri- 
mary union  be  not  obtaiced,  she  is  once  more  handed  over  to  the  gynae- 
cologist. But,  gentlemen,  such  a  course  would  not  only  be  absurd  and 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  would  frequently  be 
fraught  with  danger. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  assistant.  Dr.  Bagot,  was  called  to  a  patient  in 
the  externe  maternity.  In  a  tenement-house  not  far  from  the  hospital 
he  found  a  poor  woman  almost  collapsed  from  severe  accidental  haemor- 
rhage, which  had  been  at  first  concealed.  The  pulse  was  148,  very 
small  and  comj)ressible ;  her  lips  were  quite  blanched,  and  her  pupils 
dilated.  There  was  jactitation  and  sigliing  respiration.  The  uterus 
was  larger  than  the  term  of  pregnancy,  though  the  membranes  had 
been  ruptured  before  his  ariival,  in  order  to  check  the  bleeding.  The 
child  presented  in  the  first  position,  vertex  ;  no  foetal  heart  could  be 
heard.     The  os,  which  was  rigid  and  undilatable,  admitted  one  finger 
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only.  Oil  pitsliiiiK  up  the  Ih>uiI  llu<  bloud  flowed  rrccly  out  of  tl)«> 
uterus.  LiiIku-  hnd  not  Ni>t  in,  tliou(;li  hIk>  IiikI  nil  ui^lii  HiilTi'ifil  rrotn 
Hi>vi>rt<  (listciition  iind  jiitiiiH  in  llii'  utoruH.  Iti'licvin;^  that  owin^  to  licr 
collapsed  Htate  it  would  he  iiu|ii>.ssildf  to  deliver  her  alive  liy  perfoia- 
tlon  followed  either  hy  version  or  extraction  with  the  eranioehiHt,  he  at 
once  performed  I'orro's  uperalion,  treatinji  the  pedicle  exirapcritoncally 
by  uu'uiiH  of  a  jt(r;v/i(r;/(/ and  pedicle  pins  nuiile  out  of  two  {'easlcc's 
perinu'uui  n«'edles,  as  he  had  no  time  to  procure  proper  pins.  The  pla- 
centa was  found  at  the  operation  to  he  completely  detached,  ami  I  he 
uterus  «a«  full  <d"  clol<;  the  child,  of  couise,  was  <lead.  She  was  ic 
moved  to  the  |{«)lunda  Hospital  on  the  fouith  day  after  the  operation, 
and  has  nuule  an  excellent  recovery,  though  still  very  iiineniic.  (treat 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Haj;ot  for  his  pluck  and  j)roinptneH8  in  performing; 
dii  operation  uinler  stu-h  disadvantat;eous  circumstaneeH,  hut  credit  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  Luwson  Tuit,  who  had  pointed  out  to  us  this  method  of 
snvini;  life  in  iinti-/)<irtiiiii  huunorrhafics,  which  would  otherwise  jirove 
fatal. 

The  arliitrary  division  hetHceii  miihvii'ciy  and  ;:yiuec()lo;;y  is  pecul- 
iar to  thi.s  country,  aiul  is  due  to  their  separation  in  special  lio-ipitals, 
so  that  the  f;yn;eeolof;ist  has  conu>  to  despise  midwifery,  and  the  ob- 
stetric physician  is  often  a  i)oor  operator.  In  his  introductoi y  address 
at  Carditr,  the  late  Dr.  Meadows,  in  reconinu'Tulin<i  this  separation, 
stated  that  the  recent  advances,  especially  in  abdominal  sur{;ery,  were 
due  to  the  pure  gymecolopists — a  statement,  in  my  opinion,  ulto<:cther 
contrary  to  fact.  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  ignore  the  valuable 
and  original  work  done  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  and  others  in  this  country, 
but,  if  we  take  gynseeology  as  a  whole  and  include  our  Continental 
brethren,  the  obstetricians  can  show  ijuite  as  good  gyniccological  work 
as  the  pure  gyniecologists. 

I  would  not  deny  to  any  man  the  right  to  limit  his  practice  as  he 
may  see  lit;  he  may  treat  i)iles  only,  or  fistula,  or  cancer,  or  may  con- 
fine his  attention  to  abdominal  surgery,  but  what  I  do  maintain  is  that, 
in  teaching,  gynaecology  must  not  be  separated  from  midwifery,  and 
their  isolation  places  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  students  that  i)rac- 
tical  midwifery  is  not  efficiently  tauglit,  and  the  study  of  gyn;ccology  i# 
more  or  less  optional.  Clinical  teaching  can  be  efficiently  carried  out 
only  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  where  too  a  limited  material  can  be 
utilized  in  teaching  a  number  of  pupils.  In  e.xterne  maternities  each 
student  requires  a  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  hear  so  much  of  the  lack  of  cases  for  the  instruction 
of  medical  students  as  well  as  midwives.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  difficulty  in  the  midwives  (piestion  ;  they  must  first  be  taught  be- 
fore they  can  be  registered.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  excellent 
lying-in  hospitals  in  this  country,  but  they  are  altogether  insufficient  in 
number,  and  their  value  is  diminished  by  the  want  of  a  gynaecological 
department.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  midwifery,  the 
student  must  also  be  shown  the  evil  results  of  bad  midwifery,  and  that 
he  can  only  learn  in  a  gyna'cological  hospital. 

Another  ituportant  matter  is  accurate  clinical  observation,  and  this 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  hospitals.  It  was  from  observing  the  com- 
parative mortality  in  two  lying-in  hospitals  that  Samuel  Weis  first  got 
on  the  track  which  led  to  his  discovering  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever, 
and  pointed  out  its  proper  prophylaxis.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  great  observer.  I  believe  that  puerperal  fever  is  a 
preventable  disease,  and  therefore  a  greater  responsibility  rests  upon 
me  in  conducting  a  great  lying-in  hospital. 

Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  illustrate  this  by  giving  you  an  account 
of  a  septic  outbreak  which  we  experienced  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  and  of  the  measures  taken 
to  eradicate  the  disease.  When  I  was  appointed  to  the  hospital  on 
November  J,  1889,  there  had  not  been  one  death  from  any  septic  cause 
for  eighteen  months — that  is,  out  of  two  thousand  deliveries.  These 
results  were  so  brilliant  that  I  thought  it  inadvisable  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  methods  employed  for  the  prevention  of  septic  infec- 
tion. I  will  briefly  state  what  the  routine  practice  then  was.  A 
patient  was  permitted  to  be  examined  abdominally  by  any  number  of 
students,  but  vaginally  by  three  only  and  one  pupil  midwife.  Previous 
to  examination  the  external  genitals  were  carefully  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  irrigated  with  plain  water,  and  finally  bathed  wMth  corrosive- 
sublimate  solution  (1  in  500).     The  examiners'  hands  were  thoroughly 


cleanied  with  Hoap  and  water  and  a  ^ood  nail-brush,  the  Hoap  removed 
by  h'Hitnlion  with  carbolic  lotion,  an<l  the  handH  then  washed  in  the 
Muhllnnite  siilutiou.  Prophylactic  dituching  was  only  employed  iti  cuhch 
of  purulent  or  Mcplic  discharges  and  where  operation  was  recpiired. 
Douching  alter  deliveiy  was  employe. I  only  when  specially  Mnlicaicd. 
For  example — in  ha-morrhage,  after  the  introdu<-tion  of  the  hand  or 
inHlrunients,  after  the  birth  of  a  putrid  fn'tus,  for  putrid  or  purulent 
dischurge,  and  in  fever.  For  some  months  prior  to  my  appoint ment 
plain  water  alone  was  used  for  uterim-  douching,  and  though  persomdly 
I  was  in  favor  of  tlir  use  of  antiseptics  in  such  caHi'H,  yet  with  such 
good  resulis  I  fill  that  the  experiment  might  be  continu<>d.  ThiH 
favorable  stale  of  aJTairn  continued  tip  to  .January,  1K90,  when  a  pa- 
tient, sent  up  from  the  country  for  induction  of  jiremature  labor,  died 
of  acute  septic, I'liiia.  It  was  exceedingly  diflicull  in  this  ease  to  excite 
uterine  action,  the  catheter  had  to  be  inserted  several  times,  and  on 
one  .eeasion  c-aused  some  hii'inorrhage,  having  evidently  caused  a  par- 
tial separation  of  the  pl.iccnta.  Hot  douches,  DariK^s's  biigH,  and 
rupture  of  the  membranes  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure 
delivery.  Acute  septicicmia  set  in  the  next  day  with  a  measly  rash, 
and  she  died  within  a  week.  The  health  of  the  other  |)atients  during 
this  month  was  excdlenl  ;  in  one  other  case  only  did  the  temperature 
reach  101     F. 

In  February  there  were  seventy-three  deliveries,  and  in  seven  the 
temperature  reached  101°.  In  March  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
deliveries,  with  thirteen  morbid  cases  in  which  the  temperature  reached 
101°.  This  great  increase  in  the  morbidity  alarmed  me,  and  I  ex- 
horted the  pupils  to  increased  care  in  disinfection,  but  still  the  mor- 
bidity increased,  twelve  cases  of  high  temperature — 101"  and  over — 
occurring  in  the  first  fortnight.  I  therefore  stopped  all  vaginal  ex- 
aminations, and  all  trouble  ceased.  It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
place  reliance  for  information  upon  vaginal  ex|)loration  only  to  hear 
that  in  a  great  institution  where  deliveries  average  one  hundred  a 
month,  we  would  give  up  this  method  of  examination ;  but  by  ab- 
dominal palpation  all  necessary  information  can  be  obtained,  excepting 
only  as  regards  prolapse  of  the  funis  and  the  condition  of  the  os  uteri ; 
but  the  frequent  examination  of  the  fcetal  heart  minimizes  the  danger 
of  the  former  case,  and  the  latter  is  of  quite  secondary  importance. 

In  April  vaginal  examinations  were  resumed,  and  there  were  twelve 
morbid  cases  out  of  ninety-six  deliveries. 

In  May  one  hundred  and  nineteen  women  were  delivered,  with 
twenty-four  morbid  cases  and  one  death.  In  that  case  fever  set  in  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  she  died  on  the  fifteenth.  On  looking  over  the  bed 
cards  I  found  that  one  gentleman  who  had  examined  her  had  also  ex- 
amined two  other  jiatieiits  the  same  day,  both  of  whom  became  dan- 
gerously ill,  but  finally  recovered.  I  accordingly  prohibited  his  attend- 
ing the  hospital  for  one  month,  and  again  forbade  vaginal  examinations, 
excepting  only  in  particular  cases  when  they  were  made  by  myself  or 
one  of  my  assistants. 

In  June  vaginal  examinations  were  again  permitted,  but  only  by 
one  student,  my  object  being  to  increase  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. During  this  month  one  hundred  and  six  women  were  delivered. 
There  were  twenty-one  morbid  cases,  but  all  excepting  one  were  unim- 
portant ;  that  one  died  on  the  fourteenth  day.  We  now  returned  to 
antiseptic  douching,  but  in  July,  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  cases, 
there  were  fourteen  morbid,  most  of  them  severe,  and  one  death.  This 
patient  had  a  normal  delivery,  and  was  not  examined  vaginally.  Her 
convalescence  was  normal  up  to  the  fifth  day,  when  her  temperature 
rose  to  102°.  Her  uterus  w-as  washed  out  with  carbolic-acid  lotion  (1 
in  40),  and  some  putrid  clots  came  away.  She  was  again  douched  out 
on  two  successive  days,  but  pyiemic  symptoms  set  in,  and  she  died  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  Toward  the  end  of  August  there  were  seven  cases 
of  severe  illness,  and  I  again  resorted  to  the  plan  which  I  had  pre- 
viously found  so  successful — namely,  stopping  vaginal  examinations 
altogether,  but  on  this  occasion  without  the  former  good  results.  Two 
cases  proved  fatal.  On  September  2d  another  woman  was  confined, 
and  ultimately  died.  The  first  of  these  three  cases  had  been  examined 
by  one  student  only.  Her  temperature  continued  normal  up  to  the 
fifth  day,  when  it  rose  to  104-4,  with  headache  and  shivering.  The 
uterus  was  washed  out,  and  the  temperature  sank  to  normal,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  the  eighth  day,  when  she  left  the  hospital,  having  signed 
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a  declaration  that  she  did  so  contrary  to  our  wishes.  The  same  even- 
ing she  had  a  rigor,  and  her  temperature  rose  to  106°.  A  week  later 
she  was  readmitted  to  hospital  with  pyaemia,  of  which  she  died  six 
weeks  from  the  date  of  delivery. 

The  second  patient  was  not  examined  vaginally.  Her  temperature 
continued  normal  up  to  the  fifth  day,  when  it  rose  to  100-4°  F.  Septic 
symptoms  set  in  with  diarrhcea,  and  she  died  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  last  patient  was  delivered  on  September  2d.  Hei'  labor  was 
normal,  and  she  was  not  examined  vaginally.  Her  temperature  contin- 
ued normal  until  the  fourth  day,  when  she  also  became  septic  and  died 
on  the  twenty-sixtli  day. 

In  consideritig  these  cases  the  following  points  were  important: 
One  patient  only  had  been  examined  vaginally,  and  in  all  infectitm  was 
late,  and  was  due  apparently  to  some  error  in  the  management  of  child- 
bed rather  than  of  the  labors.  The  method  adopted  up  to  this  time 
during  convalescence  was  introduced  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Macan. 
Each  patient  was  given  a  basin  night  and  morning  containing  water 
and  a  large  piece  of  tenax,  and  was  directed  to  wash  herself,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  infection  from  one  patient  to  another 
by  the  nur^e.  It  struck  me  that  this  method  was  faulty,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  ignorant  woman  lying  in  bed  thoroughly  to 
disinfect  her  fingers,  and  I  therefore  directed  that  the  probationer  who 
attended  a  patient  during  her  delivery  should  continue  to  do  so  after- 
ward, washing  her  carefully  twice  a  day,  and  using  the  same  antiseptic 
precautions  as  if  she  were  making  a  vaginal  examination.  Each  pa- 
tient was  also  to  have  her  basin  placed  over  her  bed,  and  to  have  it 
carefully  disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate  both  before  and  after 
using  it ;  they  had  previously  been  kept  on  a  dresser,  and  washed  with 
warm  water.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  upward  of  1,000  deliveries 
in  the  hospital,  but  not  one  death  from  any  septic  cause,  nor  even  one 
case  that  gave  us  anxiety. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  these  minute 
details.  I  have  entered  into  them  to  show  that  puerperal  fever  can  l)e 
prevented,  and  that  the  cause  is  generally  something  so  obvious  that 
when  it  is  discovered  we  are  surprised  at  our  own  blindness  in  having 
overlooked  it.  It  is  generally  held  that  septic  infection  is  uncommon 
in  private  practice,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  dangerous  mistake,  and 
the  same  precautions  are  as  absolutely  necessary  in  private  as  in  hos- 
pitals. 

If,  gentlemen,  in  these  remarks  I  have  been  al)le  to  show  the  inad- 

kvisability  of  separating  our  Section  into  two,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  union  of  obstetric  and  gynaecological  hospitals, 
my  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Uses  and  Prospects  of  Pathology. — This  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Section  in  Pathology,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  by  Dr.  W.  How- 
.'ihip  Dickinson,  senior  physician  and  lecturer  on  medicine,  St.  George's 
Hospital.  We  are  indebted  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  advance 
proofs.  Dr.  Dickinson  said  :  The  science  before  us,  that  of  pathology, 
must  be  regarded  in  its  widest  sense,  not  as  concerning  only  the  results 
of  disease,  but  also  its  processes.  In  times  not  very  remote  little  was 
known  of  pathology  but  rough  morbid  anatomy,  and  very  little  of  that. 
A  few  of  the  larger  facts — the  nature  of  empyema,  for  ex.imple — were 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  I  can  not  find  that  conditions  to  us  so  obvi- 
ous as  hepatization  of  the  lung  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  were  recog- 
nized before  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  symptoms  in  connec- 
tion w'ith  them  had  long  been  known.  Large  morbid  anatomy  has  ad- 
vanced so  much,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  that  it  may 
be  believed  that  there  are  few  changes  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  which 
have  escaped  notice.  This  line  of  research  may  bethought  to  be  nearly 
exhausted,  but  let  us  not  neglect  the  old  in  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  new.  Rough  morbid  anatomy  is  the  ground-work  of  medicine, 
and  must  ever  be  essential  to  the  physician  as  presenting  results  in  a 
compendious  form.  It  may  even  happen  that  results  thus  broadly  pre- 
sented may  be  evident  to  the  practiced  eye  which  the  microscope  might 
fail  to  make  equally  clear.  Giving,  therefore,  full  value  to  simple  modes 
and  broad  results,  let  us  briefly  estimate  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  other  ways  ;  see  what  has  been  done,  and  what  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for. 


Something,  what  seems  to  us  much,  of  minute  morbid  anatomy  has 
been  displayed  with  regard  to  nicst  organs  and  tissues,  but  it  is  possible 
that  those  who  come  after  us  may  regard  our  knowledge  at  best  as  ab- 
surdly incomplete,  and  exercise  toward  us  the  sort  of  charity  which 
grown  persons  extend  to  a  child.  Of  the  more  substantial  organs,  we 
probably  know  something  which,  though  rough,  can  not  be  altogether 
wrong.  But  what  shall  we  say  about  the  nervous  system  V  We  may 
say  that  within  the  last  half  century  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  begun,  and  some  lines  of  light,  however  dim 
and  narrow,  projected  into  places  dark  since  the  creation.  If  we  have 
not  seen  all,  we  have  at  least  seen  that  there  is  more  to  see  ;  we  have 
made  darkness  visible.  Diseases  once  thought  to  be  functional  or  with- 
out organic  change,  have  been  provided,  some  like  essential  paralysis, 
chorea,  and  diabetes  mellitus,  with  something  of  morbid  anatomy,  how- 
ever incomplete,  while  others,  like  tetanus  and  the  paralysis  of  Landry, 
have  been  suspected,  if  not  convicted,  of  being  connected  with  poisons 
which,  though  less  visible,  are  not  less  material.  The  mystery  of  the 
nervous  system  has  not  yet  been  solved,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  upon 
its  traces.  Let  us  hold  by  what  we  have  acquired  while  we  hope  for 
more,  and  trust  to  morbid  anatomy  to  save  us  from  such  blindness  as 
discerns  behind  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  meningitis 
nothing  more  material  than  a  change  in  the  electric  condition  of  the 
nerve  cells. 

To  pathological  results — bare  observations  in  morbid  anatomy? 
whether  large  or  small — it  must  be  added  that  we  have  acquired  some 
insight,  however  incomplete,  into  certain  pathological  processes,  so  as 
to  see,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  by  what  means  and  in  what  way  Na- 
ture, ever  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  does  the  harm  which  it  is  the 
province  of  our  Section  to  investigate.  Foremost  among  such  modes 
of  going  wrong  comes  the  embolic,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  notice  here  than  the  bare  reminiscence  of  how  much  of  our 
present  knowledge,  especially  of  cerebral  disease,  is  due  to  it.  Next 
may  be  mentioned  the  suppurative,  which  has  a  double  interest  both  in 
what  it  takes  away  and  what  it  leaves  behind.  The  loss  of  leucocytes, 
under  the  name  of  pus  corpuscles,  explains  the  relation  of  blood  and 
pus — hitherto  a  mystery ;  and  the  lardaceous  deposit  as  a  consequence 
gives  a  morbid  interest  in  what  is  left.  We  see  in  this  something 
which  may  be  expressed  roughly,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  untruly, 
by  an  elementary  rule  of  arithmetic — that  of  subtraction — take  pus 
from  blood  and  lardacity  remains.  This  is  important  to  the  surgeon, 
for  it  shows  how  organic  change  is  consequent  upon  a  process  which 
his  art  can  often  put  a  stop  to,  and  it  enhances  the  use  of  antiseptic 
methods  by  which  this  injurious  exit  may  be  prohibited.  I  do  not  im- 
ply that  lardaceous  disease  has  no  other  origin,  for  it  is  often  brought 
about  by  syphilis,  which  is  attended  with  a  deficiency  of  blood-corpus- 
cles. It  is  to  be  suggested  that,  whether  by  escape  or  other  modes  of 
diminution,  the  balance  of  the  blood  is  similarly  disturbed. 

Among  pathological  processes  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
results  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  and  deficient  action 
of  oxygen.  The  physicians  who  followed  upon  the  great  chemical  dis- 
coveries of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  this,  and 
were,  so  to  speak,  brought  up  upon  Liebig,  dwelt  upon  oxygen  as  the 
paramount  agent  in  pathology,  attributed  most  diseases  to  either  too 
much  of  it  or  too  little,  and  considered  it  with  too  little  regard  to  the 
vital  action  of  the  organism.  Bence  Jones,  great  as  he  undoubtedly 
was — and  here  let  me  contribute  my  humble  branch  toward  keeping  his 
memory  green — posed  too  simply  as  the  apostle  where  Liebig  had  been 
the  precursor,  and  preached  chemistry  in  pariibm  infidclinm  with  a 
single  eye  to  abstract  material,  to  the  neglect  of  the  properties  of  liv- 
ing tissues  and  living  organisms.  The  chemical  school  saw  in  inflam- 
mation only  excess  of  oxidation  or  combustion,  which  may  truly  exist, 
and  of  which  the  increase  of  temperature  may  be  a  result ;  but  they 
took  too  little  account  of  what  may  be  antecedent  to  this  in  tissue  and 
vessel.  In  diabetes  they  saw  little  more  than  a  deficiency  of  oxidation, 
which  indeed  there  may  l)e,  but  which  must  be  secondary  to  changes  in 
organic  structure  which  as  yet  we  have  seen  but  imperfectly. 

With  regard  to  gout  and  uric  acid  as  products  of  suboxidation,  the 
chemists  got  to  results  which  seem  to  embrace  the  truth  less  incom- 
pletely, though  even  then  there  is  probably  something  to  learn  of  or- 
ganic lesion  or  disturbance  outside  the  domain  of  pure  chemistry.    We 
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know  Hoinvthinp  of  hepatic  diMturltnnco  in  ronncetion  witli  uric  acid 
What  iiioio  will  1)0  added,  and  to  what  oi-^uiih  und  tiH>ut'S  il  will  nlatc. 
is  work  for  tlu'  I'utiin'. 

Ah  a  dcliiiitc  result  of  siilioxidalioi),  I  iiiiiy  point  to  what  has  Ik'cii 
advaiu'(>d  with  rcf;ard  to  hjciiio);loltiiiuiia.  This  is  cIom-Iv  allii'd  to  the 
Hyiiiiiii'trii-iil  f;aii^rciu>  of  Itayiiaiid,  and  is  associated  with  iocali/cd 
lividity  of  the  skin.  I'rofessor  Miirri  has  found  reason  to  lielicve  that 
this  lividity  is  due  to  the  cutting  olT  of  the  arterial  current  and  the 
oxy>;eii  which  lielonns  to  it  by  vascular  spasm  (one  of  thi-  reco;;ni/.ed 
results  of  malaria),  and  that  the  destruction  of  corpuscles  is  due  to  th(> 
carl)onic  acid  in  the  parts  from  which  the  oNVf^en  is  then  shut  olT.  if 
they  he  so,  we  have  a  result  of  sulfoxidation  which  deserves  a  promi- 
nent place  in  chemical  pathology,  in  corrohoiatioD  of  this  theory  I 
may  mention  a  fact  which  came  within  my  own  knowledge.  A  young 
man  who  had  never  had  any  nuilarial  afTeetion,  and  was  apparently  in 
good  health,  ran  in  a  race  until  he  fell  doun  from  dyspn<ea  and  ex- 
haustion. Tlie  lirst  urine  jiassed  afterwani  was  loaded  with  llie  disin- 
tegrated products  characteristic  of  haMnogloliiniiria. 

A  disease  wiiich  presents  itself  as  of  chemical  origin,  if  one  due 
almost  certainly  to  a  specific  deficiency  in  the  constituents  of  the  food 
may  he  so  regarded,  is  scurvy — one  of  which  the  chemical  secret  has 
apparently  been  so  readily  exposed  that  we  ought  to  he  almost  within 
grasp  of  the  chemical  antidote.  The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  sea 
scurvy  are  generally  known.  It  is  not  probably  as  widely  recognized 
that  scorbutic  aflfections .  are  so  common  on  shore — among  infants 
brought  up  by  hand — that  this  form  of  land  scurvy  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  fresh  milk  by  vari- 
ous artificial  preparations  of  it.  Not  that  these  preparations  are  in 
themselves  injurious,  liut  they  are  insulHcient. 

Milk  in  its  fresh  state,  and  of  good  quality,  whether  from  biped  or 
qiuidruped,  is  antiscorbutic;  ])reparations  or  sophisticitions  of  it  are 
not  so,  or  not  so  to  a  sulHcient  extent.  Scorbutic  hacmaturia  and 
scurvy  rickets  are  but  too  freipient  consecjuenccs  of  this  substitution. 
We  know  the  broad  re.-ult,  which  is  enough  for  practice,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  isolated  want.  What  does  fresh  milk  contain  which  is  so 
essential  and  so  difficult  to  preserve  'i  We  no  more  know  this  than 
what  there  is  in  lemon  juice  to  be  antiscorbutic,  while  neither  citric 
acid  nor  potash  are  so.  The  problem  is  attractive,  like  a  puzzle;  some 
day  it  will  be  solved,  and  then  we  shall  wonder  why  it  was  not  solved 
before. 

We  now  approach  a  field  so  vast  and  so  imperfectly  seen  that  we 
can  not  even  discern  its  extent.  So  many  disorders — it  is  enough  to 
mention  relapsing  fever,  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy — have  been 
shown  to  have  foreign  organisms  associated  with  them,  that  we  may 
be  sure  that  before  long  many  more  will  be  in  the  same  j)Osition.  W^e 
may — indeed  we  must — find  the  essential  principle  of  malaria,  probably 
grossly  vegetable :  we  may  find  that  of  syphilis,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
find  those  of  the  infective  fevers.  But  if  we  find  a  micro-organi.^m  for 
each  disease,  the  question  may  still  remain,  What  is  the  relationship 
between  the  two  ?  Does  the  organism  cause  the  disease,  or  the  disease 
the  organism  ?  And  if  the  organism  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  it 
the  immediate  cause,  or  is  the  immediate  cause  something  which  the 
organism  produces  V  Presuming  that  the  bacillus  is  the  essential  cause, 
with  or  without  an  intermediary,  it  will  still  remain  to  consider  the  soil 
as  well  as  tlie  seed.  Some  seed  falls  on  suitable  ground  and  bears  fruit 
a  hundredfold,  other  seed  falls  on  unsuitable  ground  with  a  negative 
result.  Individual  differences  in  the  liability  to  disease  play  a  large 
part. 

Probably  every  person  who  walks  a  hospital  or  lives  in  a  city  re- 
ceives habitually  and  abundantly  the  bacillus  of  tubercle;  some  become 
tuberculous,  others  do  not.  The  difference  must  be  in  the  man,  not  in 
the  microbe.  The  condition  of  the  soil  would  seem  to  be  of  more 
practical  importance  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  than  the  presence  of 
the  seed.  Why  the  bacillus  sets  up  tuberculosis  in  one  and  not 
another  must  be  due  to  the  fitness  of  the  tissues  for  its  retention  and 
maintenance,  in  regard  to  which  fitness  we  can  discern  hereditary  in- 
fluence, that  of  chronic  inflammations,  and  of  what  we  must  be  content 
to  express  as  lowered  vitality.  How  common  it  is  for  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  was  tuberculous  at  the 
outset,  to  be  succeeded  by  caseations,  and  that  by  tuberculosis.     The 


hcpatlxufion  Iiuh  provided  the  fitting  soil.  Dr.  Dcl^pine*  givet>  mmilar 
illUKtrationH  of  the  value  of  tissue  change  in  determining  tulieriMdosis. 
In  the  coume  of  a  caHe  of  low  pneumonia  de|)endent  on  pressure  on  llic 
vagi,  bacilli  presented  themselves  in  the  sputa,  whiih  at  first  weic  freo 
from  them.  In  a  ease  of  ha  inorrhagic  disease  of  th(!  lung  in  a  drunk- 
ard biieilli  were  found  in  the  allecled  regions,  and  these  or.ly,  evidently 
as  a  Muperaddition.  Thus,  with  all  respect  for  the;  baeilluH,  l(>t  U8  at- 
tach s«me  impoitaiu'e  l<i  the  ri'Ceplivity  or  p<(W<  r  of  resistance  of  the 
maj(»r  organi-m. 

With  regard  to  bacilli  in  general,  we  find  that  these  which  ho  re- 
cently were  the  ultimate  results  (d'  research  are  now  the  leases  for 
further  advance.  Tlicre  is  no  fimility  in  Nature  or  in  hunum  eurioHity. 
Outside  the  luicro-orgainHinH  is  a  pathological  syHtem  which,  though  we 
recognize  its  existence  anil  its  importance,  we  understand  hut  imper- 
fectly, if  the  present  rate  of  [)rogress  is  maintained,  we  must  be  on 
the  eve  of  discoveiies  in  the  physiology  of  disease  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  of  transcendent  importance  The  discoveries  of  Pasteur, 
Woolilridge,  Ilankin,  and  Sidney  Martin  take  us  be3ond  the  ndcro- 
organisni  into  a  new  licM  of  or;,anie  chendstiy,  b(?yond  the  bacterium 
to  its  [)rodu»ts. 

The  discoveries  of  WooMridge  and  Ilankin  with  regard  to  the 
chemical  products  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  open  a  vista  to  new  fields  of 
view,  while  they  show  mucii  that  is  old  in  a  new  light.  The  anthiax 
bacillus  has  been  shown  to  engender  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  an 
albumose,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  bacillus  itself,  while 
upon  the  affected  animal  it  has  a  duplex  action ;  in  large  doses  it  pro- 
duces the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  small  doses  it  confers  immunity 
from  it.  The  study  of  the  bacillus  has  given  us  antiseptic  surgery  ;  the 
study  of  its  products  may  lead  to  we  know  not  what  in  medicine, 
whether  preventive  or  curative.  Old  truths  grow  and  new  ones  gather 
round  them.  Jeimer's  vaccination  may  prove  but  the  prelude  to  many 
similar  modes  of  prevention.  Immimity  from  anthrax  and  from  hydro- 
phobia can  be  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a  harmless  dose  of 
a  poison  which  in  large  quantity  or  a  more  active  form  is  deadly.  Why 
should  not  tuberculosis  be  prevented  in  a  similar  manner?  The  pre- 
vention of  tubercle  would  seem  to  be  more  feasible  than  the  curing  of 
it;  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  a  subject  which  is  sure  to  be  fully  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

In  the  fact — if  it  prove  so — that  the  bacillus  is  killed  by  its  own 
products  we  might  see  something  hopeful,  were  it  not  that  these  prod- 
ucts, if  sulficiently  active  and  al)undant  to  do  so,  are  likewise  noxious 
to  the  host.  The  evil,  bringing  its  own  cure,  is  the  realization  of  the 
old  superstition,  according  to  which  a  viper's  bite  is  cured  by  its  fat, 
and  virtue  found  in  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  thought  that  the  life-products  of  every  organism  are  injurious  to  it- 
self. The  atmosphere  which  man  creates  around  him  is  fatal  to  him  ; 
a  fish  poisons  its  own  element ;  and  even  plants  render  their  soil  unfit 
for  their  maintenance,  not  only  by  exhaustion,  but,  as  some  have  thought, 
by  excretion.  The  rotation  of  crops  has  been  thought  to  have  some 
such  warrant.  But  when  we  come  to  the  preventive  agency  of  bacterial 
products,  we  come  to  what  is  less  easy  to  understand.  Small-pox  and 
scarlatina  strike  once  and  strike  no  more.  The  old  idea  of  something 
in  the  blood  on  what  the  disease  flourished,  which  was  used  up  by  the 
first  attack,  does  not  explain  why  an  anthrax  product  prevents  anthrax, 
for  it  does  so  without  any  such  development  of  the  disease  as  could  be 
supposed  to  exhaust  its  pabulum.  Provisionally  we  are  driven  to  the 
experience  of  tolerating  from  use,  which  is  as  old  as  Mithridates,  and 
of  which  thsre  are  many  ancient  and  modern  instances,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  alcohol,  opium,  and  more  especially  tobacco.  Cus- 
tom doth  make  it  a  property  of  easiness.  A  small  dose  would  seem  to 
produce  a  tolerance  which  only  a  very  large  dose  can  overcome. 

The  influence  of  pathology,  that  is,  of  the  habitual  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  results  of  disease,  has  been  hitherto  to  confer  that  most 
extensive  of  all  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  what  we  can  not  do.  A 
study  of  the  results  of  disease  and  of  its  natural  laws  is  a  continual 
warning  against  the  superficial  fussiness  of  the  shallow  practitioner, 
who  claps  on  here  a  poultice  and  there  a  Idister,  and  somewhere  else 

*  An  Opinion  on  Dr.  Koch's  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  British 
Medical  Journal,  November  22,  1890. 
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rubs  in  an  embrocation  assiduously,  with  a  p;reater  faith  in  the  pene- 
trating effects  of  such  applications  than  knowledge  of  the  profound  na- 
ture of  disease.  Pathology  teaches  humility.  But  it  docs  something  if 
it  teaches  the  physician  that  his  place  is  often  that  of  the  judiciou.-;  bot- 
tle-holder. He  takes  no  part  in  the  fight,  but  he  supports  the  combat- 
ant in  whoni  he  is  interested.  If  he  can  not  cure  the  disease  he  does 
something  if  he  prevents  the  patient  dying  of  it. 

Such  is^the  present  position  ;  but  who  can  say  wliat  is  before  us  V 
Pathological  discoveries  which  revolutionize  our  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  disease  are  not  likely  long  to  remain  without  practical  results  in 
the  cure  or  prevention  of  it.  In  the  conflict  between  man  and  tlie  bac- 
terium, between  the  highest  of  animals  and  the  lowest  of  vegetables,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  so  far  the  vegetable  has  the  best  of  it ;  but  the 
animal,  though  the  more  vulnerable,  is  the  more  inventive,  and  it  may 
happen  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  that  science  will  prevail  against 
numbers.  Bacteriology  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  gigantic,  at  least  in 
possibility.  To  isolate  the  organic  germs  of  tubercle,  leprosy,  and  other 
diseases  which  have  similar  pathological  associations  may  be  but  the 
first  steps  toward  results  which  may  prove  to  be  of  importance  to  Ini- 
manity  beyond  all  politics,  beyond  all  conquest,  beyond  all  the  apiili- 
ances  which  minister  to  ease,  comfort,  and  luxury. 

Before  I  quit  these  great  subjects,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
disease,  T  must  glance  at  an  aspect  of  them  which  can  never  be  better 
presented  than  to  a  meeting  like  this  gatliered  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  I  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  geography  of  pathoh  gy, 
the  eii'ecls  of  climatic  and  other  local  influences  in  promoting  and  pre- 
venting morbid  processes.  The  therapeutical  effects  of  climate  are 
beyond  our  proper  scope,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  inferences  which  spring  directly  from  its  patliological  effects. 
The  Father  of  Medicine  wrote  a  treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned.  Of  local  influences,  though  we 
know  comparatively  little,  yet  we  know  enough  to  suggest  that,  of  the 
means  under  our  command  of  modifying  chronic  disease,  change  of 
place  is  the  most  important.  To  treat  by  change  of  place  is  to  invoke 
the  great  laws  of  Nature  wliicli  act  without  ceasing  and  upon  the  whole 
body,  and  are  the  ever-present  regulators  of  all  life  and  growth.  To 
see  as  much  of  this  as  we  can,  we  must  look  from  two  pomts  of  view, 
not  only  at  what  locality  prevents,  but  what  it  produces.  To  know 
that  there  is  little  stone  in  Ireland  and  much  in  Norfolk,  little  in  the 
western  counties,  much  in  the  eastern;  that,  while  in  England  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  colder  parts,  it  is  so  prevalent  in  India  that  lithot- 
omy has  long  been  a.  native  accomplishment ;  to  discern  the  laws 
which  underlie  these  facts,  as  we  can  partially  do,  can  not  fail  to  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  help  in  its  preventing. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  diabetes  in  some  parts  of  India  and 
Ceylou  can  not  but  suggest  the  influence  of  an  opposite  climate  in  its 
ameliorations.  I  am  told  that  among  the  meat-eating  Parsees  of  India 
both  diabetes  and  gout  present  a  frequency  which  transcends  anything 
of  which  we  have  experience  in  this  country.  If  the  climate  of  India 
promotes  these  conditions,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  them  of  that 
of  the  north  of  Europe  or  of  America  ?  If  scorbutic  affections  are 
invited  by  cold,  presumably  by  way  of  tissue  waste  and  oxidations, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  same  agency  upon  the  uric-acid  diathesis, 
gout,  and  the  disorders  in  which  oxidation  is  wanting?  It  might  be 
better  to  shudder  in  the  frigid  zone  than  to  suffer  arthritic  tyranny  in 
the  temperate. 

The  infrequency  of  the  granular  kidney  as  originating  in  snbtro])ical 
districts  has  already  had  its  influence  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Short  of  such  great  changes  as  between  zone  and  zone,  even  within 
the  limit?  of  these  islands,  more  may  be  in  our  power  than  has  yet 
been  recognized.  Between  the  Scilly  Islands  and  Aberdeen  are  many 
varieties  of  hot  and  cold  and  moist  and  dry,  many  differences  of  water 
and  of  altitude.  There  is  much  phthisis  in  Scilly  under  warmth  and 
moisture.  Is  this  due  to  race,  to  intermarriage — as  has  been  thought 
— or  to  location  ?  Where  within  these  islands  docs  phthisis  least  pre- 
vail ?  Where  is  oxidation  so  keen  that  gout  is  burnt  and  purged  away  ? 
Let  us  know  what  diseases  are  promoted  and  what  are  prohibited  by 
the  genius  loci  ;  let  us  take  the  great  forces  of  external  Nature  into  our 
confidence,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  control  disease  by  greater  agencies 
than  the  druggist  can  supply. 


Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  4th : 
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Discussion  on  the  Mode  of  preventing  the  Spread  of  Epidemic  Dis- 
ease from  one  Country  to  Another. — At  the  Seventh  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  as  reported  in  the  Brifish  Medical 
Journal,  Surgeon-General  J.  JI.  Cuningham,  C.  S.  I.,  after  retening  to 
the  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  word  epidemic,  said  that  there  were 
three  modes  of  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  The  first  method,  that  of  iiuarantinc,  w-as  of  two  kinds, 
land  and  sea.  Land  (luarautine,  although  occasionally  resorted  to,  had 
proved  impracticable.  Sea  quarantine  had  done  no  good.  There  were 
no  cases  where  an  exemption  from  cholera  had  been  proved  as  due  to 
quarantine.  Quarantine  was  a  tyranny  obstructing  commerce  and  in- 
terfering with  personal  liberty.  The  second  method,  medical  inspec- 
tion, consisted  in  the  medical  inspection  of  every  ship  arriving  in  port, 
action  being  taken  on  the  presence  of  illness.  If  infectious  illness  were 
present,  isolation  and  disinfection  were  to  be  resorted  to.  This  method 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  but  could  not  be  credited  with  prevent- 
ing epidemics  of  cholera.  The  third  method  was  the  only  method  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  improvement — that  is,  the 
better  drainage  of  towns  and  the  better  water  supply,  food  supi)ly,  etc., 
of  a  people. 

Inspector-General  Robert  Lawsou  said  that  to  draw  up  a  plan  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  a  disease — say  cholera — from  one  country  to 
another,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  at  least 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  different  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  result,  and  with  their  mode  of  operation.  The  existing  information 
on  these  points  fell  far  short  of  these  requirements,  and  its  increase 
had  been  enormously  impeded  by  the  belief  that  man  himself  was  the 
chief  agent  in  diffusing  the  disease,  and  by  interpreting  the  evidence 
obtained  from  various  sources  with  an  undue  bias  in  favor  of  the 
theory.  There  had  been,  in  short,  and  still  remained,  a  most  serious 
error  in  assuming  that  personal  communication  was  the  principal 
factor;  and  a  no  less  extensive  error  in  the  methods  and  reasoning  by 
which  the  central  idea  of  diffusion  by  man  was  advocated.  There  was 
need  for  a  complete  change  in  all  these  respects ;  the  character  and 
causes  of  cholera  must  be  derived  from  a  critical  examination  of  all 
the  evidence  Nature  presented,  and  from  a  study  of  the  rnetiiods  she 
herself  adopted  instead  of  from  a  priori  deductions.  Cholera  occurred 
in  two  different  forms — simple  cholera  or  cholera  nostras,  of  little 
severity,  and  attributed  to  local  causes  ;  and  Asiatic  epidemic  or  malig- 
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niiiil  i-liolcrii,  iilwiiyH  a  Ht-ritiiis  iliriuurt(>,  aiul  \\y  many  uttrilmtril  (o  u 
poiHon  ^ivcii  otT  li,v  tliusi'  hilioiiii^  uiidci-  it,  and  ho  ilifTii^'iMl  iinlil  it  l>i' 
i-ivino  <>pi(lciiiic.  Sincf  1H.S2,  wlioii  ciiiiltMa  vi.xiteti  Kurit|)c  in  llu'cpi 
dt'inii"  form,  cholfra  noHlnis  had  hfi'ii  <tl>8i'rvi'd  l«>  (liutualf  «vimv  ff" 
years,  and  witli  tlic  tniliior  caHt'K  oi'i'iiircd  u  certain  numlier  itrcHentin^ 
all  tlu'  cluiractiMM  of  tlic  mali^jnant  (liHoanc ;  tliesc  caHfH  oi-cmird  Mindly 
or  in  small  uronps,  Iml  in  every  instance  lliey  ai-eompiinied  epiiieniics 
of  varvinfi  severity  at  no  very  ureal  distance  off,  and  were  under  tlie 
same  "epidemic  inlliu-nce."  TlioHc  who  supported  the  theory  that  man 
diffused  cholera  were  necessarily  re<piiri'd  to  show  that  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  must  arrive  at  points  where  it  had  not  yet  a|)- 
pearcd  before  it  commenced  in  these  latter,  and  that  the  first  at  lacks 
in  tlu>  new  locality  had  been  in  persons  exposed  to  the  imported  cases  ; 
hut  there  were  now  a  nood  many  instances  of  epidemics  sprinfjin;;  up 
in  localities  at  a  distance  from  where  the  disease  was  already  prevail- 
iuf!;,  and  without  any  trace  of  importation,  and  where  those  first  at- 
tacked had  resided  in  the  country  for  nnmy  months  in  succession  with- 
out coinmunicutiou  with  any  previous  case.  Such  were  the  outbreaks 
at  Southampton  in  ISdlS,  ami  New  Orleans  in  1873,  and  at  Toulon  and 
South  of  France  in  ISHJ,  all  of  which  were  most  carefidly  inveslif^ated 
on  the  spot.  The  only  other  conclusion  open  was  that  the  necessary 
factors  were  supplied  by  epidemic  influence,  and  if  supplied  in  one  in- 
stance, supi)lied  in  all ;  where  there  appeared  to  have  been  importation 
at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
disease  was  cominunicnted  by  man,  unless  the  epidemic  influciu'c  could 
be  excluded,  as  at  present  it  could  not.  It  seenied  probal>le  that  the 
excitini;  factors  were  conveyed  by  the  air,  whether  fully  or  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  consequently  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  exclude 
them ;  but  much  might  be  done  by  hygienic  and  other  local  means  to 
limit  their  development  in  the  localities  they  reached,  and  so  to  avoid 
excessive  mortality. 

Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson,  Chief  Medical  Inspector,  Board  of  Health, 
New  South  Wales,  described  the  work  of  the  Australasian  Sanitary  Con- 
ference which  met  in  Sydney  in  1884.  He  maintained  that  medical  in- 
spection, while  exactly  suited  to  the  local  conditions  in  England,  was 
not  necessarily  suitable  to  other  countries.  The  degtee  of  protection 
which  quarantine  could  afford  varied  inversely  with  the  ease  of  com- 
munication between  the  infected  country  and  the  country  to  be  de- 
fended. It  could  only  yield  a  protection  commensurate  w  ith  its  cost  in 
countries  where  internal  sanitation  was  good.  The  function  of  (piaran- 
tine  was  not  to  exclude  infection,  but  to  lessen  the  number  of  sources 
of  infection  entering  the  country.  In  Australasia  limited  quarantine 
was  advisedly  used  against  ships  carrying  cases  of  exotic  disease.  The 
vessel  was  cleansed  and  delivered  to  owners  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  but  the  ship's  company  was  detained  in  isolation  for  periods  be- 
yond the  incubation  periods ;  in  the  case  of  scarlatina  and  other  like 
infectious  diseases,  where  the  conditions  ashore  resembled  those  in 
England,  medical  inspection  was  used.  The  patients  were  removed  to 
isolation  hospitals,  their  quarters  cleansed,  and  the  ship  discharged, 
after,  usually,  five  or  six  hours'  detention.  These  principles  were 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  Rochard  (Paris)  said  that  the  means  of  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  epidemic  diseases  from  one  country  to  another  were  three : 
(1)  Isolation,  (2)  disinfection,  (3)  sanitation.  The  first  was  simplest, 
and  the  most  radical.  It  was  also  the  most  difficult  to  use,  because  the 
intervention  of  public  enactments  and  an  entente  inta-nalionalc  were 
necessary.  It  was  the  system  of  quarantine  and  of  sanitary  cordons. 
The  second  was  more  modern,  and  was  the  result  of  the  development 
of  contemporary  science.  The  third  rested  on  the  progress  of  urban 
hygiene.  It  was  probable  that  if  all  towns  were  in  a  thoroughly  sani- 
tary condition  we  might  brave  epidemics.  England  had  spent  five 
millions  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  it  therefore  did 
not  fear  the  cholera  during  the  last  epidemic.  He  thought,  however, 
that  some  of  England's  resistance  to  the  cholera  should  be  ascribed  to 
its  great  distance  from  the  source  of  cholera.  M.  Rochard  next  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  the  measures  taken  at  the  frontier  by  the  French  au- 
thorities during  the  last  cholera  epidemic,  and  he  concluded  by  express- 
ing the  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  employment  of 
those  measures  which  responded  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment  and 
to  our  present  knowledge. 


Dr.  Felkin  snid  that  n  method  of  inoculation  for  syphilis  was  in  w  • 
uuiong  Central  African  tribes,  an<l  hud  resultctl  in  the  virlmil  stumpin; 
out  of  Hyphilis  uiiiong  the  tribes. 

Dr.  Simpson  (('alcuttu)  Huid  that  India  had  three  jiopuhitions — liu' 
IlindiiH,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Kuropoans.  The  KuropeuiiH  who 
travi'lod  wc-re  not  very  subjf'ct  t<t  choh-rH ;  the  Ilindus,  who  were  iru 
monHely  subject  to  eholeni,  did  not  travel  ut  all,  liecuuse  they  would 
lose  their  caste.  The  MohammeilanM  were  the  real  ilanger,  and  Men 
or  Medina  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernninent  thii-at  to  Kur(ipe:ii 
Hceurily. 

Dr.  Ile«ill  (Minnesiita)  urged  the  necessity  for  nii  interniitiiuial 
urf^nni/alion  foi-  muluid  notifieation  among  health  authruitics. 

Professor  lirouurdel  criticised  the  arrangements  at  Malta  and 
Gibraltar;  and  Sir  .loseph  Fayrer  admitted  that  nothing  could  he  Raid 
in  their  defense. 

Professor  Slok  vis  (Amsterdam)  pruiced  the  sanitary  measures  of  the       1 
English  (lovernmenl  in   India.     The  discussion  was  contiinied  \>y  Sur- 
geon-(ieneral  Cook,  Dr.   Robert  Grieve  (British   (luianu),  Dr,  Ruijsc  ii 
(The  Hague),  and  Singeons-General  Staples,  Beatson,  Ewait,  and  (^ay- 
ley;  and  Surgeon-tieneral  ('uningham  replied. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  jmrpoHe 
favoriiKj  Hx  ii'ilh  roiiu/iiiiii<)i/ionM  w  respectfully  calkd  to  tlie  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  (trluicii  mtuuled  for  pultlicatiou  under  tlie  head  of  "  oriyinul 
eontrihiitiona  "  are  respectfully  informed  thai,  tn  acceptiiuj  such  arti 
cleSy  wc  always  do  so  with  tlu  understandint/  that  tlie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  wIum  a  tnanuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  mnnitsrript  or  any  al>stract  thereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  wc  are  specially  noliftd 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  n-s  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  suliject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngageraerUs  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  anif 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinct/" 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  n 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  piu, 
into  the  type-setter-^^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  aulltors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  cyr  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  entrrr  into  any  correspondnvce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  ccmlo,n  tin- 
writer^ s  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  ai- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  nywnymous  communications.  Hercnfter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capaf/le  of  giving, 
and  thtd  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  ansv^ered  by 
number,  a  private  commufucation  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  anxtver  to  his  no!' 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communiccUions  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  nuthor''s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  pjarticular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  otiur  puljlications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  iJionld  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  lus  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  dovig  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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FiQ.  1. — Section  through  ponB,  showing  gwinniatous  infiltration  {g)  ot 
Tentral  portion.  Specimen  stained  with  Welgert'B  hajmatoxylln. 
Low  power. 
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Pio.  II.— Vcnfrnl  portion  of  mwliilla,  Hbowlng  thickening  of  pla  and  nm 
celled  Infiltrallim  of  Hiil)8tunce  of  medulla  ;  alKO  thlckenwl  tilmxl-vcHu 
Specimen  nUiliu'd  In  pieroenrinin.     Low  power. 
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Fio.  III. — Portion  of  the  f)Rme  more  highly  magnified,  showing  infiltra- 
tion of  pia  and  of  substance  of  mednlla  (a)  and  typical  syphilitic 
endarteritis ;  marked  thickening  of  and  cellular  proliferation  in 
intima  (i) ;  narrowing  of  the  lumen  ;  the  membrana  elastica  not 
visible  ;  cellular  infiltration  of  adventitia  (b)  also. 


••  y-~-'^  portion  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified  ;  very  marked  thick- 
ening of  pia  ;  cellular  inflltration  seen  best  in  that  portion  of  the  pia  which 


Fig.  rV. — Section  throagh  dorsal  cord  (ventral  portion),  showing  leptomeni 
gitlB  epeciflca  and  infiltration  of  sahetance  of  the  cord.   Low  power  as  abo^ 


Fig.  VI.— a  portion  of  an  artery  under  high  magnifying  power  to  show  thic 
enlng  of  its  walls  and  almost  complete  occlusion  of  the  vessel  by  bloc 
clot ;  also  cellular  infiltration  of  surrounding  tissue. 
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MULTIPLE    CEREBEO-SPINAL    SYPEIILIS.* 

By   B.   SACHS,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  POLTCLINK'. 

^L\NY  years  ago  I  lieard  Hughlinafs  Jackson  say  at  the 
bedside  of  a  patient  suffering  from  spinal  disease  :  "  If  the 
symptoms  are  irregular,  unilateral,  when  you  would  expect 
them  to  be  bilateral,  and  if  they  do  not  answer  to  any  well- 
known  type  of  spinal  disease,  you  may  safely  call  it  syph- 
ilis." I  will  not  make  Dr.  Jackson  responsible  for  this 
quotation  from  memory,  but  the  opinion  exi)ressed  therein 
has  been  held  by  him  and  many  others.  The  most  hetero- 
geneous symptoms  were  supposed  to  point  to  syphilitic  dis- 
eases of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  certain  definite 
combinations  of  symptoms  of  frequent  occurrence  were  not 
properly  recognized  as  pointing  to  multiple  cerebrospinal 
syphilis.  This  is  a  convenient  term  for  the  class  of  cases 
I  am  about  to  refer  to,  and  if  the  name  suggests  multiple 
cerebro-spinal  scleiosis  so  much  the  better,  for  the  clini- 
cal resemblance  is  often  so  great  as  to  require  most  careful 
distinction. 

In  past  years  the  difficulty  lay  not  in  deficient  clinical 
studies,  but,  above  all,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  morbid  le- 
sions. The  researches  of  Virchow,f  Heubner,  |  Greiff,* 
Rumpf,  II  Siemerling,"^  and  Oppenheim^  have  materially 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  cerebro-spinal  syphilis,  and  this 
advance  has  resulted  in  showing  that  there  are  a  few  morbid 
processes  due  to  syphilis  which  will  readily  explain  the 
symptoms  of  many  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  disease. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  syphilitic 
contagion  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  degeneration  of  the  arteries, 
andjthat  this  degeneration  may  result  in  all  the  accidents 
which  are  brought  on  by  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  due 
to  other  causes ;  hence  we  have  hemiplegia,  crossed  j)araly- 
ses,  and  what  not,  due  to  syphilis.  If  syphilis  results  in  the 
formation  of  gumma,  we  are  apt  to  have  the  same  symp- 
toms as  would  be  produced  by  any  other  neoplasm  in  the 
same  region ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  syphilis  often 
leads  to  a  very  widespread  gummatous  infiltration  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  which  may  remain  restricted 
to  the  meninges  or  else  insinuate  itself  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  infiltration  may  start  at 
any  point  of  the  central  nervous  system,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  or  over  the  convexity,  in  the  cervical  or  the  lumbar 
portions  of  the  cord,  or  it  may  even  aSect  simultaneously 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  cord.     We  may  therefore  have  a 

*  Read  before  the  Neurological  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  April,  1891. 

f  Arrh.  f.  path.  Anai.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  kiln.  J/cd.,  i,  xv ;  Die  l,r(iiik. 
haften  Ge.schii'iilsie,  Bd.  ii ;  and  elsewhere. 

|:  Die  Inetinchen  Erkranhnngen  der  Hirnarterim^  Lei[)pic,  1874. 

*  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  etc.,  xii. 

I  Die  syphilitvichen  Erkrankungen  des  Nervensysterns. 
^  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xix,  xx,  xxii. 

^  Zur  JC('nntni<ss  der  syph.  Erkrankungen  de.s  centrnhii  Nerven.'iysieiiis, 
Berlin,  1890;  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1888,  1889. 


mere  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  luetica,  a  specific  meningo- 
myelitis,  or  a  meningo-encephalitis,  and  with  these  processes 
we  may  have  one  or  more  special  gummatous  deposits. 

Rumpf,  in  his  thorough  and  interesting  monograph,  has 
insisted  most  strongly  that  granulation  tissue  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  luetic  process,  and  yet  he,  as  well  as  others,  must 
acknowledge  that  this  same  granulation  tissue  occurs  in  tu- 
berculous organs  and  in  the  skin  or  other  organs  of  persons 
suffering  from  lupus  or  leprosy.  The  region  in  which  this 
granulation  tissue  occurs  will  often  be  the  only  point  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  Tuberculous  deposits,  moreover,  tend 
rather  to  caseation,  while  syphilitic  products  are  apt  to  un- 
dergo retrogressive  metamorphosis.  We  shall  have  no  abso- 
lute method  of  differentiation  until  the  researches  so  earnest- 
ly begun  by  Klebs,*  Disse  and  Taguchi,f  Rumpf,  Doutre- 
lepont,  \  and  Lustgarten  *  shall  enable  us  to  point  to  the 
bacilli  of  syphilis  as  confidently  as  we  do  to  the  bacilli  of 
Koch  in  tuberculous  deposits.  In  syphilitic  disease  of  tbe 
nervous  system  the  difficulties  of  finding  the  bacilli  appear 
to  be  even  greater  than  in  the  syphilitic  products  in  other 
organs. 

Bacilli  or  no  bacilli,  there  are  cases  such  as  the  one  to 
be  reported  later  on  in  this  paper  in  w-hich  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  morbid 
changes. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  that  this  granulation  tissue  (granular  pro- 
liferation) starts  from  the  smallest  capillaries,  either  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  connective  tissue  or  from  the  capilla- 
ries (vasa  nutrientia)  of  the  larger  blood-vessels.  Whether 
the  process  really  starts  in  the  endothelium  of  the  intima 
(as  Heubner  would  have  it)  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
blood-vessel  walls,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  much  more  important  that  we 
should  have  knowledge  of  a  single  morbid  process  (or  mor- 
bid tissue)  which  is  characteristic  of  all  syphilitic  products, 
whether  these  be  in  a  recent  chancre,  in  the  gummatous 
deposits  of  the  liver,  in  the  gummatous  infiltration  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Whether  or  not  the  vast  differences  in 
the  ultimate  fate  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  products,  in 
spite  of  their  histological  resemblance,  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  life-history  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  and  of 
syphilis,  is  a  question  for  the  bacteriologists  to  decide. 

Leaving  these  minute  differences  aside,  the  gross  ap- 
pearances of  sy})hilitic  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  very  different  from  one  another.  Oppen- 
heim  has  laid  special  stress  upon  the  gelatinous,  hide-like 
[gallertige,  schwartige)  character  of  the  specific  thickening 
of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  meninges  ;  and,  if  this  distinction 
is  not  sufficient,  even  barring  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
absence  of  the  small  tubercles,  which  almost  invariably 
accompany  a  tubercular  meningitis,  will  help  to  decide  the 
question. 

*  Arch.f.  exp.  Pathol,  n.  Pharin.,  1879. 
+  DUch.  med.  Woch.,  1885. 

X  Wiener  med.  Woch.,  1884. 

*  Verhandl.  des  Congresses  f.  innere  Med.,  1885. 
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It   is   tlic   cliicf   (ilijccl   of   this  |)ji|)cr   ti>   sliow   tliat    fliis 

widespread   sypliilitic    intiltnitioii    nf  (In iiiiijirs  u|'  tlic 

l>rniii  mid  spiiiid  curd  is  not  only  o/;r,forni  in  wliicli  cm' 
l)ro-s|>innl  sypliilis  is  injinifcstcd,  Ixit  lliat  it  may  l.c  s;ii<l  to 
bi'  a  ln'(|iiciit  cerehro-spinal  dis(>as«',  (lie  svni|ilonis  varyinLT 
naturally  fnoui>fh  accordinir  to  the  intensity  of  development 
<»f  these  morl. id  products  at  dill'erciit  le\clsof  the  central 
nervous  s\stem. 

My  friend  I  M-.  (Jniy*  refers  to  spinal  lesions  in  a  sul>- 
ject  \vht>  has  had  intracranial  syphilis,  and  has  evidentiv 
had  in  mind  such  cases  as  are  tlie  special  suhject  of  this 
paper,  without,  however,  !,f"iti,L;'  into  any  further  details. 
Amoni,^  recent  writers,  Oppeidu-im.f  in  a  lecture  remarkahle 
for  its  lucid  presentation  of  the  suhject,  declares  that  syph- 
ilis is  rarely  restricted  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  that  it  i^a-n- 
erally  presents  the  type  of  a  cerebro-spinal  disea.se.  'I'he 
evidciu'c  to  he  presented  in  this  paper  will  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  position. 

Let  me  beirin  with  tlic  case  in  which  the  cliidcal  diay- 
nosis  was  verified  by  post-mortem  evidence : 

Ca8e  1. — R.  K.,  a  bithuanian,  afjred  thirty-seven  years,  mar- 
ried eifjhteen  years,  was  an  innuite  of  the  Montefiore  Home 
when  I  took  charjre  of  the  service,  in  November,  18<)0.  From  a 
careful  history  taken  for  me  by  the  house  physician,  Dr.  Rosen- 
thal, 1  learned  that  her  father  had  died  of  piitliisis  fifteen  years 
ago;  lier  mother,  five  sisters,  and  one  brother  were  all  alive  and 
well;  her  husband  is  also  alive  and  said  to  be  in  }?ood  health; 
the  patient  has  had  two  children — a  girl,  born  seventeen  years 
ago,  who  had  some  eruption  when  one  year  old,  which  lasted 
six  months;  this  child  died  at  the  age  of  two  years  of  croup;  a 
son,  aged  fifteen  years,  is  living  and  healthy. 

As  a  child  our  patient  enjoyed  good  health.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  she  had  an  eruption  over  her  chest  and  abdomen, 
together  with  ulcers  on  her  legs;  no  history  of  other  specific 
symptoms  could  be  obtained.  Her  first  child  was  born  in  the 
second  year  after  marriage;  there  were  no  miscarriages  or  still- 
births at  any  time.  Patient  has  been  in  this  country  six  years. 
Her  hu<band  came  to  this  country  eight  years  previously — say, 
five  years  after  their  marriage.  During  the  term  of  separation 
from  her  husband  she  was  living  in  Moscow,  where  she  passed 
through  an  acute  febrile  affection,  i)robably  typhoid.  After 
coming  to  this  country,  six  years  ago,  she  began  to  complain  of 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  in  clavi- 
cle and  shoulder,  also  over  the  liver.  Ttiere  was  no  swelling  as 
far  as  she  remembers,  hut  she  remembers  having  ulcers  on  both 
legs  at  that  time ;  as  soon  as  one  healed  another  would  develop^ 
and  so  on  for  four  or  five  months  ;  she  had  some  affection  of  the 
throat  lasting  about  two  months.  During  the  summer  of  1889 
she  suffered  from  headaches  and  vertigo,  fell  frequently  on  the 
street,  but  claims  never  to  have  lost  consciousness.  •  Her  men- 
tal condition  was  normal,  but  she  was  much  distracted  by  pains 
and  increasing  weakness  in  her  legs.  In  February  and  March, 
1890,  she  had  true  projectile  vomiting.  In  April,  1890,  she  became 
bedridden  and  was  sent  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  where  she  re- 
mained seven  weeks  and  was  subjected  to  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment. Her  symptoms  at  that  time  consisted  of  headache,  ver- 
tigo, absolute  paraplegia  of  lower  extremities,  marked  hiccough, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  retention  of  urine;  catheter  was 
used.    In  addition,  she  had  photophobia  and  difficulty  of  speech  ; 


*  Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System  and  its  Treatment. 
July  9,  1887. 

f  Published  by  Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  23. 
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nifotal  condition  wmt  normal.  Sight  aixl  Hpoooh  diBturbances 
diHBppeared  after  fourteen  days.  When  dinmittHed  from  Iioh- 
pital  (all«r  seven  weeks),  was  much  improved.  For  three  weeks 
remaineil  comparatively  well;  then  the  headachuH  returned  and 
she  fell  repeatedly,  probably  in  cimKorpience  of  weakness  of 
legH,  became  constipated,  but  bhuhler  renniined  normal.  In 
Weptombir  developed  ptosis  of  the  left  eye  and  severe  pain  ov(  r 
left  liidf  of  head.  In  October  devehiped  a  paralysis  of  left  arm 
and  hiind,  and,  after  a  few  days,  [nn-alyHiH  of  both  lower  ex- 
tremities; became  eonfuKcd  in  mind  and  almost  demented  ;  men 
tal  c(Uidition  was  characterized  also  by  severe  depression  ;  de- 
veloped incontinence  of  urine  and  fan-es.  In  this  (!ondition  was 
broHght  to  the  Montefiore  Home  iaie  in  October,  1800.  The 
house  physician  reports  that  lie  found  left  ptosis,  Hj)astic  para- 
plegia, atrophy  of  b(»th  halves  of  tongue,  and  exaggerated  re- 
fiexes.  1  first  saw  her  Novend)er  4th,  three  days  l)efore  death  ; 
she  was  send-comatose,  but  I  couhl  make  out  left  ptosis  and 
comi)lete  ophthalmoplegia  externa  and  interm*  of  left  side,  par- 
tial on  ri^;ht  side.  Spastic  paraplegia  of  u[)per  and  lowef  ex- 
^rendties,  with  contractures  and  increas-ed  refioxes,  more  marked 
on  left  side  than  on  right.  Tongue  was  atrophied.  Sensory 
examination  could  not  be  made  owing  to  semi-comatose  condi- 
tion, nor  could  facial  paralysis  be  accurately  made  out;  there 
was,  however,  no  distortion  of  face.  The  coma  deepened,  res- 
piratitm  became  irregular,  and  patient  died  November  7,  1890. 

I  made  the  dia<rnosis  of  sy|diilitic  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system  (menini;eal  infiltration),  with  special  depos- 
its at  the  base  of  the  bi'ain. 

The  auto;)sy  was  done  late  at  night  within  twelve  hours  after 
death.  The  skull  and  spinal  canal  only  wore  opened.  The  cal- 
varium  was  thin  and  in  one  or  two  places  almost  transparent. 
The  dura  was  not  adherent  to  the  brain;  the  pia  over  the  con- 
vexity was  congested  but  not  adherent  to  any  part  of  the  cor- 
tex, nor  were  any  gross  changes  noticeable  until  the  brain  had 
been  removed.  At  the  base  the  great  thickening,  almost  leather- 
like, of  the  pia  in  the  interpeduncular  space  was  very  evident ; 
the  optic  nerves  were  very  much  swollen,  while  all  the  other 
nerves  api)eared  thinner  than  normal  and  tightly  constricted  by 
the  thickened  pia ;  the  pia  could  not  be  removed  from  any  part 
of  the  crura,  pons,  or  medulla  without  injuring  these  parts. 
Through  the  pia  the  gummatous  lesion  in  the  right  half  of  the 
pons  could  be  detected ;  this  had  evidently  extended  also  into 
the  left  half.  On  sections  through  the  pons  these  changes  can 
be  be^t  studied.  The  spinal  dura  was  found  very  much  thick- 
ened; otherwise  the  gross  appearances  were  normal,  except  that 
at  various  points  the  areas  of  degeneration  were  most  distinctly 
marked,  and  it  was  plain  to  the  naked  eye  that  the  ordinary 
limits  of  degeneration  were  not  respected.     In  Fig.  7  it  will 


Fig.  7.— Diagrammatic  representationii  of  the  spinal  cord— a,  of  tlie  cervical 
cord  ;  b,  of  the  dorsal  cord.  The  bhiek  area«  denote  the  extension  of  dis- 
ease beyond  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns. 

be  seen  that  a  very  large  area  is  diseased.  Microscopically,  it 
was  evident  that  the  syphilitic  infiltration  had  insinuated  itself 
as  far  as  the  area  of  secondary  degeneration.  The  brain  and  cord 
were  hardened  in  tolo  in  bichromate-of-potassium  solution  of  in- 
creasing strength,  and  later  on  in  alcohol.  Sections  have  been 
made  through  cortex,  the  gangha,  the  pons,  the  medulla  and,  at 
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various  levels  of  the  cord.    A  very  careful  esaiiiination  was  also 
made  of  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries. 

Microscopical  Eiamination. — The  vertebral  and  basilar  arte- 
ries showed  typical  syphilitic  arteritis.  In  all  specimens  tlie 
lumen  was  very  much  narrowed  by  a  small-celled  proliferation  of 
the  walls;  in  some  the  intima  was  the  part  most  affected,  but  in 
other  specimens,  and  often  in  different  parts  of  the  same  section, 
the  intima  had  been  but  little  encroached  upon,  while  the  mem- 
brana  elastica  was  lost  in  the  mass  of  granulation  tissue  and 
the  adventitia  was  much  thickened,  showing  cellular  prolifera- 
tion. Sections  through  the  cortex,  ganglia,  and  quadrigeminal 
region  did  not  present  any  morbid  changes  in  the  brain  substance. 

In  the  pons,  on  sections  stained  with  picrocarmin  and  ac- 
cording to  Weigert's  ha3matoxylin  method,  the  lesion  destroy- 
ing the  right  j)yramidal  tract,  and  invading  the  left,  was  made 
evident  (Fig.  1). 

This  area  is  marked  by  a  typical  infiltrati(m  which  has  led  to 
disintegration  of  the  fibers  and  of  the  neuroglia;  on  several  sec- 
tions much  (if  this  detritus  has  fallen  out,  leaving  gaps  in  tlie 
section;  the  pontine  pia  is  everywhere  adherent  and  infiltrated ; 
the  blood-vessels  show  specific  alteration  of  their  muscular 
coats,  the  intima  being  very  much  increased  and  the  lumiua  of 
the  vessels  being  partially  or  wholly  occluded  by  clots.  In  the 
medulla  and  throughout  the  spinal  cord  as  low  down  as  the  middle 
lumbar  region  we  find  degeneration  of  both  latt-ral  columns  and 
both  anterior  columns,  the  degeneration  of  the  latter,  however, 
not  passing  below  the  low  er  dorsal.  But  at  all  levels  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  below  the  pons  typical  syphilitic  changes  can  be 
made  out ;  adherence  of  the  pia  to  the  substance  of  the  pons,  me- 
dulla, and  cord,  with  here  and  there  special  gummatous  infiltra- 
tion into  the  substance  of  the  cord  ;  this  is  specially  marked  on 
sections  through  the  medulla  (Fig.  3),  and  the  middorsal  and 
midlumbar  segments  (Figs.  4  and  5).  The  posterior  columns 
are  free.  The  pia  is  thickened  throughout  by  marked  round- 
celled  inKltration,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  often  infiltrated, 
thickened,  and  filled  with  blood-clots.  The  pathological  diag- 
nosis reads  meningitis  luetica  cerebro-spinalis ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  noting,  in  contrast  with  the  findings  of  Oppenheim,  that 
in  this  case  the  dura  bad  snflered  but  little,  while  the  changes 
were  much  more  marked  in  the  pia  throughout  its  entire 
length  ;  we  might,  therefore,  go  but  little  astray  if  we  made 
the  diagnosis  of  lepto-meningitis  luetica  cerebro-spinalis. 

On  superficial  examination  one  might  have  supposed  this 
to  be  a  case  of  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  pons  with  the 
ordinary  secondary  degenerations,  whereas  it  is  in  reality 
a  very  widespread  specific  meningitis  with  special  deposits 
and  gummatous  infiltration  in  the  pons  and  elsewhere. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  microscopical  examination  substan- 
tiated what  was  seen  on  gross  inspection — namely,  that  at 
various  levels  of  the  cord  the  infiltration  starting  from  the 
pia  worked  its  way  inward  toward  the  area  of  degeneration 
in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns,  thus  destroy- 
ing every  trace  of  normal  structure  from  the  gray  matter 
toward  the  periphery.  The  gray  matter  throughout  the 
cord  was  entirely  normal.  That  this  is  the  more  common 
occurrence  would  appear  true  from  the  preponderance  of 
spastic  symptoms  in  cases  reported  by  others  as  well  as  in 
my  own.  This  syphilitic  invasion  would  seem  to  attack  the 
lateral  columns  most  frequently  ;  the  posterior  columns  come 
next  in  order,  and  the  gray  matter  last  of  all,  and  perhaps 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  meningo-myelitis  spreads 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  pathological  conditions  described  above  tally  well 


with  the  clinical  history  of  this  case  :  A  married  woman 
who  has  exhibited  undoubted  manifestations  of  syphilis  at 
different  periods  in  her  life  is  stricken  down  with  head- 
aches, vomiting,  and  vertigo.  Motor  symptoms  are  soon  de- 
veloped, resulting  in  a  complete  paraplegia  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. From  this  she  recovers  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  is  able  to  walk  about  and  to  leave  the  hospital.  After 
a  few  weeks  general  symptoms  again  appear :  headache,  ver- 
tigo, vomiting,  and  mental  dullness;  also  spastic  paraly- 
sis of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  paralysis  of  various 
cranial  nerves,  and  interference  with  the  rectal  and  vesical 
reflexes,  until  coma  and  death  put  an  end  to  her  suflFerings. 
The  special  features  of  this  history  are  : 

1.  A  spastic  paralysis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  type. 

2.  Recovery  from  this  attack. 

3.  A  second  attack  of  spastic  paralysis  of  upper  and 
lower  extremities  with  cranial  nerve  involvement. 

Comparing  the  history  of  this  case  with  the  pathological 
findings,  we  infer  that  there  was  at  first  a  general  specific 
process  afJecting  simultaneously  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
by  antisyphilitic  treatment  or  spontaneously  the  specific 
process  was  recovered  from ;  then  the  process  takes  a  fresh 
start  and  finally  results  in  special  deposits  in  the  pons  and 
cord. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  cerebro-spinal  disease 
due  to  syphilis  is  not  infrequent;  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nized during  life  as  such,  and  that  these  cases  are  frequent 
enough  to  demand  special  recognition.  A  number  of  clini- 
cal histories  at  my  command  will  help  to  enforce  these 
points,  and  without  anticipating  an  important  point  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis,  the  remissions  and  recovery,  the  latter, 
if  not  the  former,  will  aid  us  in  differentiating  this  form 
of  cerebro-spinal  disease  from  two  other  conditions  with 
which  it  might  be  confounded — namely,  tubercular  disease 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  multiple  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis. 

The  following  case  pi'esented  an  unusually  instructive 
history  : 

Case  II. — W.  K.,  a  saloon-keeper,  single,  a  heavy-set  man  of 
forty  odd  years,  came  to  the  PolycUnic  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 
He  confessed  to  syphilitic  infection  with  secondary  skin  and 
throat  symptoms  a  few  years  previously.  About  a  year  before 
his  first  visit  he  had  noticed  a  heaviness  in  the  tongue  and  a 
numbness  of  left  hand  ;  soon  the  left  hand  grew  weaker,  speech 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  deglutition  was  interfered  with, 
and  by  degrees  the  left  leg  grew  weaker.  It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  effort  that  he  was  able  to  drag  his  heavy  body  to  the 
clinic.  On  examination,  his  symptoms  were  a  very  marked  atro- 
phy of  left  half  of  tongue,  and  to  a  slighter  degree  of  right  half ; 
fibrillary  twitchings  about  equal  in  both  lialves;  complete  reac- 
tion of  degeneration  with  altered  galv.  response  in  left  half  of 
tongue ;  in  right  half  far.  response  was  extremely  weak,  but 
galv.  response  was  not  altered.  There  was  no  symptom  indi- 
cating involvement  of  any  other  cranial  nerve  as  determined  by 
careful  testing.  Jaw  clonus  was  present;  we  also  noted  the 
exaggeration  of  both  wrist  reflexes,  triceps  reflexes,  and  both 
knee-jerks,  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  also  double  ankle  clonus. 
No  sensory  impairment.  At  this  time  the  greater  involvement  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  same  side  as  the  greater  hemipare- 
sis  was  a  little  puzzling.  The  diagnosis  was  made  of  syphilitic 
disease  in  the  region  of  the  medulla,  and  the  patient  was  placed 
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on  lar^ro  (Iuhoh  of  tlio  iodidi'H.  Tlio  Hj'm|)tiiiiirt  soon  ^;re«'  worHo, 
tlu>  ri^^lit  aim  iiixl  rinlit  K'^;  l>i'coiii'm>t  at  parotic  as  tlioso  of  the 
loft  sido.  I'lio  put  lout's  liolplossooiiditioii  iiooossitatod  his  lioiiij; 
put  into  tiio  I'olyoiiiiio  Hospital.  Iloro  tlio  iiioroiirial  and  iodido 
trotitiuont  was  puslioil  to  tiio  oxiroiiie,  the  patioiit  roooivinj,'  fully 
four  liundrod  and  tifty  grains  of  tlio  iodidos  and  a  draolini  of 
nioronrial  oiiitinoiit /*<■/•  <//</«.  Aftor  two  wooks  tlio  Hyinptoiiifi 
bofjan  to  rooodo ;  tlio  rijjlit  arm  and  loj:  iniprovrd  to  siioli  an  ox- 
toiit  tliat  tlio  i)ationt  nppoarod  to  liavo  a  loft  lioiniplo^tia  with 
hullmr  symptoms ;  but  in  tho  ooiirso  of  anothor  yoar  tlio  homi- 
|)lo<iia  wa-  praotirally  roduood  to  a  parotic  condition  of  tho  loft 
arm,  and  evon  the  bulbar  Hymptonisdisappourod  in  an  astonishini,' 
fashion.  Onoday,  intoiidinK  to  domonstrato  tho  roaotion  of  <ie- 
Honoration  boforo  tlio  students  on  tho  tonjriio  of  this  patiout,  I 
was  surprised  to  tiiid  tho  far.  nsponso  jiresont,  and  at  later  ex- 
aminations thoro  was  notliiiij;  but  a  slight  sliigf^ishnoss  of  gal- 
vanic contractility  to  remind  me  of  the  former  reaction  of  de- 
generation ;  the  atrophy  was  also  less  marked.  The  patient 
remained  in  about  this  same  condition;  slight  relapses  would 
occur  every  now  and  then  wliicli  were  counteracted  or  checked 
by  an  increase  in  the  administration  of  the  iodides.  Me  was 
doing  extremely  well,  for  months  visited  the  clinics  regularly, 
by  request  exhibited  himself  at  other  institutions,  and  nothing 
but  the  paretic  condition  of  the  left  arm  and  a  limp  with  the  left 
leg  reminded  one  of  his  old  and  serious  trouble.  In  March  of 
this  year  he  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  which  ended  fatally 
after  a  few  days. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  an  autopsy ; 
but,  from  the  entire  history,  the  gradual  development,  first 
one  side  and  then  another  being  attacked,  tlie  remissions, 
and  the  almost  complete  recovery,  not  to  mention  the  dis- 
tinct specific  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis. 

The  symptoms,  bilateral  but  unequal,  hypoglossal  in- 
volvement, spastic  paresis  of  both  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  the  marked  remissions  tending  toward  recovery, 
pointed  to  multiple  foci  of  disease  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  probablv  in  the  cord  also.  A  syphilitic  endarteritis  of 
the  basilar  artery  with  thrombosis  is  a  i)ossibility,  but  I 
doubt  whether  under  those  conditions  the  recovery  would 
have  been  as  complete  as  in  this  case,  particularly  if  the  soft- 
ening in  a  given  case  had  lasted  as  long  as  the  paralysis  did 
in  this  case.  The  resemblance  between  this  case  and  our 
first  case  with  autopsy  is  so  great  that  the  morbid  ])rocesses 
were  in  all  probability  identical. 

Another  case,  very  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  is  still 
under  my  observation. 

Case  III. — M.  F.,  a  railroad  employee,  aged  thirty-three 
years,  single,  was  always  well,  with  the  exception  of  malaria 
and  sypliilitic  infection  eighteen  years  ago,  when  almost  a  boy. 
Two  years  ago  noticed  a  feeblene.«-s  of  the  right  leg,  striking  his 
toe  frequently  and  falling.  Five  months  later  noticed  the  same 
in  the  left  leg;  could  barely  walk,  but  was  able  to  stand  with- 
out any  special  fatigue;  pricking  sensations  in  feet,  which  ex- 
tended subsequently  to  the  bands.'  Arms  also  grew  weaker; 
intermittent  oedema  of  hands ;  slight  dysarthria.  On  examina- 
tion, we  found  spastic  paraplegia  of  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, greater  in  the  latter;  increase  of  all  deep  reflexes,  including 
jaw-jerk;  no  objective  sensory  disturbances;  no  hemianopsia; 
no  interference  with  any  of  the  special  senses ;  no  intention 
tremor;  both  halves  of  tongue  atrojdiied,  and  distinct  fibrillary 
tremor.  No  faradaic  response  on  the  part  of  the  tongue;  gal- 
vanic response  normal.     Under  extreme  iodide  treatment  the 


hypogloKsal  symptoms  have  receded  (speech  losKdifricult,  atropliy 
loHH  marked,  electrical  ronctions  not  improved),  but  the  Hpastic 
pliraplogia  has  roiiiaiiiod. 

In  tills  ca.sc  the  porHistont  Hjtastic  Hymptoms  can  not 
Well  1)0  nttril)Uto<l  to  secondary  dcgcncratioiiK  following  a 
lesion  <d'  the  nil  iliill.i.  I  doubt  whether  any  serious  itivHsion 
into  tho  iii(<lull;tr  has  taken  place  ;  it  is  more  rational  to  sup- 
pose a  w  idespread  spocific  meningitis  wlii<;h  had  alTected  the 
spinal  cord  an<l  iiiodulla  about  equally. 

Tho  following  case  will  serve  to  show  tliat  a  case  of 
basilar  disease  of  syphilitic  origin  can  be  distinguished  from 
cases  of  widespread  iiicnitigitis  cerebro-s|)inaliH  luetica: 

Oahk  1\'. — In  November,  1888,  J.  ().,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Wyotli,  was  examined  at  his  home.  He 
acknowledged  having  been  a  heavy  drinker  and  smoker ;  mas- 
turbation was  indulged  in  in  former  years.  Symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional sy])hiliM  had  appeared  a  few  years  previously.  Two 
weeks  before  I  saw  him,  while  walking  home,  his  legs  suddenly 
gave  out,  and  he  could  scarcely  reach  home.  The  next  morning, 
feeling  strong  again,  he  attempted  to  walk;  did  well  enough  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  legs  became  worse;  he 
was  not  able  to  cross  the  gutter,  and  found  that  he  could  not 
articulate  distinctly ;  he  states  positively  that  there  never  was 
even  a  momentary  lo.s8  of  consciousness,  and  that  he  never  lost 
entire  control  of  either  leg.  On  examination,  I  found  both 
hands  weak  and  both  legs  paretic;  back  muscles  evidently  in- 
volved, for  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  rise  from  the 
bed,  but,  when  once  on  his  feet,  could  stand  and  move  about 
after  a  fashion.  Arm  and  wrist  reflexes,  and  also  knee-jerks, 
were  increased ;  ankle  clonus  on  both  sides.  No  sensory  dis- 
turbances of  any  sort  in  any  part  of  body.  The  left  facial  nerve 
was  distinctly  paralyzed  in  all  its  branches,  and  exhibited 
marked  reaction  of  degeneration ;  there  was  increased  galvanic 
response  of  muscles,  with  entire  loss  of  faradaic  response;  but 
right  facial  was  entirely  normal.  Being  convinced  of  the  syphi- 
litic nature  of  this  process,  he  was  treated  accordingly.  The 
recovery  set  in  gradually  ;  the  legs  recovered  first,  but  the  arms 
remained  paretic  for  many  months,  and  interfered  with  his  work 
as  telegraph  operator.  When  last  examined,  the  facial  nerve 
had  entirely  recovered.     This  patient  became  entirely  well. 

The  case  is  different  from  those  of  typical  multiple 
cerebro-sjiinal  syphilis.  The  suddenness  of  the  onset 
would  point  with  much  greater  probability  to  thrombosis 
and  softening  in  the  pons. 

In  the  following  case,  however,  the  vagaries  of  multiple 
cerebro-spinal  syphilis  are  well  illustrated : 

Case  V. — A  year  ago  (April,  1890)  I  was  asked  to  see  D.  S., 
a  young  man,  tbirty-one  years  of  age,  single,  who  had  led  a 
very  eventful  life;  had  been  a  heavy  drinker,  and  had  acquired 
syphilis,  for  which  he  had  been  treated.  Three  years  ago  be- 
came acutely  demented,  and  was  taken  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
where  he  was  entered  as  a  case  of  general  paresis.  After  a  stay 
of  eighteen  months,  had  sufficiently  improved  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  asylum.  I  saw  the  young  man  about  nine  mouths 
later,  when  he  told  me  that  while  in  the  asylum  he  began  to 
notice  a. great  difficulty  in  walking.  On  examination,  I  found 
spastic  paraplegia  of  lower  extremities,  no  marked  involvement 
of  upper  extremities,  great  increase  of  reflexes  in  all  four  extremi- 
ties, very  marked  and  constant  tremor  of  the  hands  (not  merely 
intention  tremor),  marked  facial  tremor,  and  a  pecuhar  speech 
disturbance,  which  reminded  one  in  part  of  general  paresis,  and 
was  something  akin  to  the  scanning  speech  of  multiple  cerebro- 
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spinal  sclerosis,  yet  different  from  both.  I  was  willing  at  one  time 
to  consider  the  case  a  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  (nystag- 
mus was  absent,  however),  until  a  very  marked  remission  oc- 
curred, durinji^  whicii  the  mental  symptoms  cleared  up  entirely, 
and  the  patient  began  to  read  and  write,  as  of  old,  with  absolute 
correctness;  he  spoke  intelligently  of  all  things,  and  his  spastic- 
paraplegia  made  considerable  improvement  under  antisyphilitic 
treatment.  This  remission  was  not  destined  to  last  very  long, 
for  after  a  few  months  the  old  symptoms  returned  in  full  force, 
speech  became  very  heavy  again,  the  spastic  condition  increased, 
the  hands  became  tremulous,  and  marked  hypochondriasis  de- 
veloped, which  disappeared  again. 

The  frequent  changes  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case 
place  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  other  cases  reported. 
The  behavior  of  the  mental  symptoms  was  not  tliat  of  a 
case  of  general  paresis,  yet  I  am  not  astonished  that  this 
diagnosis  was  made  by  the  asylum  physicians.  Nor  is  it 
customary  for  cases  of  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  to 
begin  with  a  condition  of  acute  dementia.  In  this  case, 
moreover,  the  intention  tremor,  nystagmus,  etc.,  were  not 
present.  I  feel  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  considering 
this  case  one  of  general  syphilitic  disease,  including  tlie 
variable  mental  symptoms  of  which  Oppenheim  speaks. 
While  spastic  symptoms  would  seem  to  be  present  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases,  cases  of  flaccid  paralysis  with  ab- 
sence of  reflexes  do  sometimes  occur ;  yet  the  cases  appear 
to  be  of  undoubted  syphilitic  origin.  The  following  is  a 
case  in  point : 

Case  VI. — In  April,  1890,  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  L.,  a  merchant,  aged  forty,  who  had  married  but 
a  few  years  previously;  had  one  healthy  child ;  had  syphilis. 
For  some  time  before  I  saw  him  he  had  numbness  and  parses- 
thesia  of  all  sorts  in  fingers  of  both  hands. 

A  few  weeks  ago  had  occasional  double  vision ;  then  began 
to  notice  a  weakness  in  the  legs  which  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  patient  could  not  walk  at  all,  and  for  three  days  before  1 
saw  him  was  compelled  to  keep  to  his  bed;  has  lost  control 
over  his  bladder,  has  bulbar  speech,  but  this  dysarthria  is  said 
to  have  been  worse  than  it  was  at  time  of  first  examination. 

Examination. — Ptosis  and  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  of 
the  right  eye;  pupils  do  not  react  perceptibly  to  light  or  during 
accommodation ;  slight  paresis  of  right  facial ;  right  hand 
weaker  than  left;  both  legs  about  equally  paretic;  motion  of 
toes  very  limited;  no  knee-jerk  and  no  wrist  reflexes;  some 
anaesthesia  to  touch  below  knees ;  pain  sense  also  diminished ; 
other  sensory  disturbances  could  not  be  tested  for.  The  man 
appeared  otherwise  in  fair  health  and,  in  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  I  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  his  condition 
under  antisyphilitic  treatment,  but  after  a  few  days  the  man 
died  quite  suddenly,  probably  from  interference  with  respira- 
tory centers. 

If  you  will  assume  in  this  case  a  specific  myelo-menin- 
gitis  with  specific  meningitis  of  the  base,  the  difference  of 

!  symptoms  between  this  and  the  preceding  cases  will  be 
readily  understood. 

There  is  no  need  of  increasing  these  histories,  although 

]  others  are  at  my  command.  They  all  go  to  show  that  there 
is  a  special  cerebro-spinal  disease  of  syphilitic  origin  duo 
to  a  specific  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  starting  from  the 
meninges,  the  process  may  invade  the  substance  of  the  cord 
or  the  brain ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  lateral  columns 


will  be  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  spastic  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  the  result ;  in  those  cases  in  which  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  is  invaded  by  this  destructive  tissue  the  symp- 
toms of  a  myelitis  may  be  clearly  developed.  The  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  cord  do  not  appear  to  be  as  frequently 
invaded  as  the  lateral  columns,  yet  Hoffman*  and  Dr.  Kuh,f 
of  Chicago,  have  described  a  case  of  specific  meningitis  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  simu- 
lating an  ordinary  type  of  tabes.  A  similar  case  has  been 
published  by  Eisenlohr.  J  The  base  of  the  brain  is  also 
attacked  more  frequently  than  the  convexity,  but  among 
the  latter  cases  it  is  more  likely  that  we  shall  find  some  of 
those  cases  of  syphilitic  dementia  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  typical  general  paresis.  Before  the 
disease  develops  into  a  widespread  general  affection  (and 
this  need  not  always  be  the  case)  it  shows  remarkable  select- 
ive affinities.  So  it  is  most  frequently  localized  in  the  in- 
terpeduncular space  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  sixth 
nerve  and  the  fibers  for  the  levator  palpebrarum  are  most 
commonly  affected.  Inasmuch  as  the  process  starts  from 
the  pial  sheath,  the  mere  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
root  fibers  within  the  nerves  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  more  frequent  involvement  of  certain  sets  of  fibrils  over 
others  in  the  same  nerve,  or  else  different  root  fibers  ex- 
hibit a  varying  degree  of  susceptibility  to  the  contagion. 

Some  such  explanation  must  be  sought  for  some  appar- 
ently nuclear  ophthalmoplegias  of  which  I  have  written  in 
several  papers,*  which  I  believe  to  be  of  peripheral  origin.  I 
We  have  seen  that  these  partial  ophthalmoplegias  some- 
times constitute  the  entire  trouble,  in  which  case  the  lesion 
is  a  very  limited  one ;  and  then,  again,  the  occurrence  of 
these  ophthalmoplegias  with  spastic  or  flaccid  paraplegia 
point  to  the  relation  of  these  symptoms  to  multiple  cerebro- 
spinal syphilis. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  multiple  form  of  syphi- 
lis is  easily  confounded  with  other  chronic  cerebro-spinal 
diseases. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — From  multiple  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis  this  form  of  what  I  think  we  can  safely  call  mul- 
tiple cerebro-spinal  syphilis  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  intention  tremor,  by  the  absence  of  nystagmus 
and  of  scanning  speech,  and,  above  all,  by  the  frequent  re- 
missions in  the  course  of  the  syphilitic  affection.  Yet  this 
last  point  should  be  judged  carefully,  for  remissions  of 
weeks'  duration  have  been  known  to  occur  in  cases  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  of  general  paresis,  of  malignant  brain  tumor,  etc- 

The  proof  of  syphilitic  contagion  may  be  utilized  to  a 
certain  extent  against  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  sclei-osis, 
for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  this  disease  syphilis  is  not 
the  potent  factor  it  is  in  so  many  other  chronic  affections 
of  the  central  nervous  svstem. 


*  Heidelbcrger  Vermmml.,  1890. 
f  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  xxii. 

X  Festschrift  znr  Eroffnung  d.  Hainb.  Krankenham. 

*  Disease  of  the  Midbrain  Region,  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci. 
March,  1891;  roliencephalitis,  etc.,  ^w. /o«r.  o/^/te  Med.  Sci.,  Sept., 
1889. 

II  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  occurrence  ol  true  nuclear  disease  in 
persons  who  have  had  syphilis. 
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From  fn])iTcuIiir  (liscaso  the  sypliilitic  HfTfcfion  'ih  dis- 
tinn'ui.slii'il  l>v  llic  miii'li  iiion'  r.i|)i(l  ('(.iirsc  ol'  the  loniifr 
(lisfiusr,  .•Mill  Iiy  tlif  laet  that  tin-  tiilirniilar  tnniMf  is  not 
so  a|>t  to  li'Mil  to  a  \vi(lcs|ircail  fcrrhro  spinal  ini'iiiiii^itis  as 
to  a  limilcd  liasilar  or  spinal  iiiciiiiiy;ilis,  willi  I'oniiation  uf 
oiu'  or  iiion-  solitary  tiilicrcli's.  Tlic  pn'\  ions  history  and 
jfcnt'nil  condition  of  tlu'  patit-nt  vnIII  often  th-cidt-  in  favor 
of  tnlu'rculosiH  or  syphilis,  hnt  in  souu-  instances  this  dif- 
ferentiid  dini>:nosis  may  he  dillicnlt.  particnlarly  in  cases  in 
whi(di  there  is  L!,(><>d  reason  to  suspect  both  diatheses. 

Kvery  one  of  us  has,  I  tiiiidi,  .seen  cases  in  which  he  was 
douhtful  whether  the  patient  snlTered  from  ifenuine  tahes 
or  from  spinal  .syphilis.  I  have  recently  seen  in  private  |)rac- 
tice  three  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  pointed  to  tahes;  in 
the  one  case  the  knee-jerks  returned  after  haviiii;  heeii  ab- 
sent for  some  months;  yirdle  sensations  disappeared,  and 
the  man  is  well  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  .symptoms  for 
five  years ;  in  the  second  case  all  the  symptoms  of  tahes 
wore  present,  except  that  the  knee-jerks  were  unecjual  for  a 
time,  then  became  equal,  but  liave  remained  weak.  In  a 
third  ease,  in  which  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  tabes  was  fully 
warranted,  the  one  knee-jerk  returned  and  the  ocular  pa- 
ralysis (ptosis  and  abducens  paralysis)  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  iodide  treatment  had  been  pushed  to  an  extreme.  A 
relapse  of  the  symptoms  was  relieved  in  the  same  way.  The 
case  is  still  under  observation.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the 
effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  will  be  permanent. 

Keepini;  in  mind  the  nature  of  tlie  syphilitic  process, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  all  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  posterior  columns.  If  the  meningeal 
infikration  in  rare  instances  attacks  the  posterior  roots  and 
columns  tirst,  we  have  a  clew  to  some  of  tlie  cases  of  irregu- 
hir  tabes,  and  possibly  to  some  of  those  beginning  with 
paralysis  of  a  single  ocular  muscle.  Hoffman  has  found  a 
typical  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  together  with  a 
specific  meningitis,  and  thinks  the  latter  the  cause  of  the 
sclerosis.  Tabes  and  general  paresis  are  clinical,  not  patho- 
logical, groups  that  will  admit  of  further  differentiation. 

With  regard  to  general  paresis,  the  question  may  often 
be  a  puzzling  one  whether  the  case  is  a  typical  one  or 
whether  a  syjjhilitic  meningitis  of  the  convexity  is  the  chief 
trouble.  For  the  present  it  will  be  well  to  call  all  those 
cases  general  paresis  which  conform  strictly  to  the  type, 
however  strong  the  a'tiological  history  of  syphilis  may  be. 
It  is  only  in  cases  of  prolonged  remissions  or  entire  recov- 
ery and  in  such  cases  as  I  have  detailed  above  in  which  the 
mental  paresis  disappears  and  a  typical  spastic  paraplegia  is 
developed  that  we  may  incline  to  the  idea  of  syphilitic 
meningitis  of  the  convexity  and  a  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
rather  than  typical  general  paresis.  The  difficulties  of  this 
differential  diagnosis  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  tind 
cases  of  general  paresis  in  young  syphilitic  subjects  who 
will  pass  through  unusual  remissions,  often  lasting  for 
months,  and  will  then  relapse  and  succumb  to  the  disease, 
syphilis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  meningeal  intiltration  may  at  times  be  restricted  to 
one  particular  level  of  the  brain  or  cord,  and  it  may  thus 
happen  that  the  syphilitic  disease  of  which  we  have  been 
treating  mav  simulate  tumor  at  that  same  level.     In  one 


cane  still  under  my  observation  the  qucHtion  of  differential 
diagnosis  between  syphilis  of  the  cervical  cord  and  syringo- 
iiiyelia  has  ;iriHen.  .Neither  Professor  Ivrb,  wli(»  had  seen 
the  case,  nor  I  huxe  b<-en  able  to  be  positive  on  this  point. 
The  HeiiH<»rv  Hyniplonis,  all  forms  of  sensation  being  e<pially 
disturbed  in  the  upper  extremities  from  the  finger-tips  to 
about  the  elbows,  point  to  syphilis;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  svMiploiiis  might  be  tliosi-  of  a  syringomyelia; 
the  trophic  symptoms,  the  muscular  atrophy,  the  paraly.scs 
Hvc  very  typical,  the  lower  extremiticis  up  to  the  present 
time  being  entirely  normal.  The  syphilitic  diseaHc,  it  must 
be  remendjered,  starting  from  the  pial  covering,  is  very  apt 
to  affect  th((  nerve  roots  before  it  affects  the  substance  of 
the  cord  ;  it  may  be  much  more  intense  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  and  in  this  way  the  entire  asymmetry  of  the 
clinical  symptoms  may  be  readily  explained. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  therapeutic  test  did  not 
corroborate  my  suspicion.s,  for  there  has  been  no  real  prog- 
ress toward  recovery.  But,  valuable  as  this  therapeutic 
test  i.s,  if  it  have  a  favorable  result,  a  negative  result  does 
not  di8])rove  the  diagnosis.  I  have  therefore  to  urge  in 
all  suspicious  cases  repeated  trials  of  most  vigorous  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment,  and  where  the  iodides  fail,  let  mercury 
be  used,  or  both  conjointly. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  this  subject  I  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  there  is  a  frequent  combination  of 
symptoms  that  can  be  recognized  as  a  special  form  of  dis- 
ease— a  multiple  cerebro-spinal  syphili.s,  due  to  a  specific 
meningitis  of  the  brain  and  cord,  which  is  apt  either  to 
form  special  deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  or  by  proliferation  to  make  inroads  into  the 
substance  of  brain  or  cord,  or  both ;  and  that  the  associa- 
tion of  cranial  nerve  affections  with  spinal  symptoms,  most 
frequently  of  a  spastic  type,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
history  of  syphilitic  contagion  and  of  repeated  remissions, 
gives  strong  evidence  of  this  special  form  of  disease.  Syph- 
ilis of  the  central  nervous  system,  far  from  being  a  vague 
disorder,  is  often  characterized  by  a  most  definite  series  of 
symptoms. 

A   CASE   OF   ANTIPYHINE   POISONING. 

By   E.   L.   WATKINS,  M.  D. 

I  RELATE  the  following  case  of  antipyrine  poisoning  as 
it  seems  to  me  quite  unique  and  indicates  the  recklessness 
of  some  of  our  less  conscientious  druggists : 

The  patient,  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  went  to  a 
drug-store  and,  complaining  of  a  headache,  asked  the  clerk  for 
something  to  cure  what  he  pronounced  the  grippe.  He  sold 
her  a  powder  ami  told  her  to  take  half  of  it  on  her  return 
home,  and  after  waiting  a  half-hour  to  take  the  remainder.  In 
about  tifteen  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose  she  became 
weak  and  fell  on  tlie  sofa  in  a  comatose  condition.  Her  moutii, 
eyes,  and  nose  were  cyanotic,  her  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  have  ceased  beating;  in  fact,  for  a  short 
time  she  appeared  dead.  When  s-he  did  come  to,  her  prostra- 
tion was  intense  and  an  eruption  of  white  blotches  resembling 
hives  appeared  on  her  body,  only  they  were  much  larger,  one 
blotch  extending  down  the  thigh  to  tlie  knee.  The  after-etFects 
persisted  tor  two  months,  during  which  time  she  sutfered  from 
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great  weakness,  palpitation,  the  occasional  appearance  of  tliu 
eruption,  and  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  sterno-cleido-inastoid 
muscle.  My  treatment  was  simply  with  sherry  wine,  of  which  1 
ordered  her  to  take  a  wineglassful  at  each  meal.  The  analysis 
of  the  powder  sliovved  it  to  consist  mostly  of  antipyinne.  The 
weight  of  the  remaining  half  was  twenty-one  grains. 
320  Wkst  145th  Street. 


SOME   REMARKS   UPON 

THE  ^ETIOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OF 

PHLYCTENULAR   EYE   TROUBLES. 

By  JOFIN   DUNN",   M.  D., 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

1.  Lottie  S.,  colored,  aged  fourteen.  Adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx. Hypertrophy  of  inferior  turbinates.  Tonsillar  liyper- 
trophy,  PhlyctcenulcB  of  the  corneoscleral  junctimi.  Eczema 
of  the  ear  and  nose  entrance.     Discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

2.  M.  N.,  colored,  aged  nine.  Adenoids  of  the  naso-pharynx. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinates.  Tonsillar  hypertrophy. 
PhlyctoenulcB  of  the  corneoscleral  junction.  Discharge  from 
the  nostrils 

3.  Alice  P.,  colored,  aged  twenty-one.  Adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx. Hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinates.  Tonsillar 
hypertrophy.  Phlyctanvlce  of  the  corneoscleral  junction^  O.  S. 
Discharge  from  the  nostrils.     Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  O.  D. 

4.  William  R.,  colored,  aged  twenty-four.  Adenoids  of  the 
naso-pharynx.  Hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinates.  Ton- 
sillar hypertrophy.  Phlyctcenulm  of  the  corneoscleral  junction 
and  of  the  conjunctiva.  Eczema  of  the  nose,  ear,  eyelids.  Mei- 
bomian cyst.     Discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

5.  Ellen  B.,  colored,  aged  four.  Adenoids  of  the  naso-phar- 
ynx. Hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinates.  Tonsillar  hyper- 
trophy. Phlyctmnula;  of  the  corneoscleral  junction.  Eczema 
of  the  nose  and  face.     Blepharitis  marginalis.     Running  nose. 

Thus  are  entered  upon  the  clinic  of  the  Richmond  Eye 
Infirmary  five  consecutive  cases  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 
A  much  greater  number  of  cases  of  this  disease,  with  its  as- 
sociate nose  and  face  troubles,  might  have  been  copied  from 
this  register ;    but  these  five  cases   are    sufficient   for  the 
purposes  of  the  following  remarks,  the  objects  of  which  will 
be  to  point  out  that  the  cause  in  all  cases  of  phlyctenular  eye 
I    inflammations  is  to  be  found  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  that 
I    in  the  restoration  of  the  nasal  raucous  membrane  to  a  healthy 
j     condition  lies  the  means,  in  all  save  very  exceptional  cases, 
i    of  preventing  the  relapses  which  make  this  form  of  ophthal- 
mia so  annoying.     The  relation  in  which  a  diseased  nose 
!    stands  to  many  of  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eye 
i    has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  articles  of  the  journals,  but 
'    that  "  the  nose  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  eye  "  has  never 
I    been  sufficiently  insisted  upon.     The  influence  of  nasal  steno- 
sis in  early  childhood  upon  the  development  of  the  eye,  de- 
tennining  to  some  extent  its  state  of  refraction,  has  not  re- 
i    ceived  the  attention  it  deserves,  nor  has  there  been  given  in 
!    the  works  on  the  eye  the  proper  recognition  to  the  relation 
of  the  nasal  condition  to  certain  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  ocular  mucous  covering.     This  is  probably  due  to  the 
!    fact  that  few  of  the  great  oculists  who  have  been  also  au- 
thors of  works  on  the  eye  have  turned  their  attention  close- 
ly to  diseases  of  the  nose,  but  have  left  to  the  rhinologist 
the  subject  of  nasal  catarrh  and  its  meaning.     Were  the 


rhinologist  who  has  tui-ned  his  attention  to  eye  troubles,  if 
only  so  far  as  they  have  their  origin  in  nose  affections,  to 
look  into  most  of  the  great  works  on  the  eye  to  find  con- 
firmation of  his  views  about  certain  eye  conditions,  he  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  ;  and  justly  so,  for  he  would  find 
that,  though  there  have  appeared  in  the  journals  excellent 
articles  insisting  that  the  nose  should  receive  its  due  atten- 
tion in  many  eye  troubles,  in  these  great  works,  or  at  least 
in  the  great  majority  of  them,  either  the  nose  receives  no 
mention  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  student  oculist  does  not  have  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
nose  as  the  source  of  the  troubles  he  is  endeavoring  to  treat. 
In  some  of  the  hand-books  on  the  eye  where  mention  is 
made  of  nose  troubles  while  describing  an  eye  trouble,  the 
nose  and  eye  affections  are  spoken  of  rather  as  existing  at 
the  same  time  than  as  being  the  one  the  cause  and  the  other 
the  effect. 

In  looking  over  certain  of  the  works  at  my  disposal  I 
find  that  in  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  phlyctenular  ulcers 
there  is  at  least  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  De  Wecker  * 
says  that  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  the  most  frequent  of 
the  inflammations  of  the  eye  and  occurs  especially  in  chil- 
dren ;  that  it  is  scarcely  more  frequent  in  scrofulous  than 
in  non-scrofulous  children ;  that  one  may  mention  as  causes 
impure  air,  sojourn  in  damp  rooms  and  in  rooms  little  ex- 
posed to  light,  especially  when  the  occupants  are  of  a  weak 
constitution  ;  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  spring  and 
autumn  ("  ce  sont  les  epoques  ou  les  enfants  sont  le  plus 
exposes  aux  variations  de  temperature  et  a  d'autres  influ- 
ences deleteres  ") ;  that  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  the  only 
form  of  conjunctivitis  which  is  not  inoculable,  provided  it  has 
not  changed  its  character  and  become  transformed  into  catar- 
rhal (hnjunctivitis.\  Edouard  Meyer  says:  J  "Phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  especially  attacks  children,  both  healthy  and 
scrofulous.  It  may  arise  from  any  of  the  irritating  influ- 
ences which  induce  the  other  forms  of  conjunctivitis.  The 
concurrent  appearance,  either  before  or  after  its  commence- 
ment, of  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  eyelids  or  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  such  as  eczema  or  zona,  seems  to  point  to 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  as  an  exanthematous  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  depending  on  the  ciliary  nerves.  Hence  it 
has  been  called  conjunctival  herpes.''"'  *  Dr.  Martin  pays 
great  attention  to  the  frequency  of  astigmatism  and  consid- 
ers the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  as  calculated  to  prevent  the 
relapses.  M.  True,  in  the  Montpellier  med.,  16  fevrier, 
1891,  says  :  "  V ophthalmic  phlyctenulaire  a  pour  cause  gene- 
rale  le  lymphatisme,  pour  cause  locale  une  infection  exterieure 
qui  est,  9  fois  sur  10,  la  malproprete  de  la  figure  et  des 
mains.''''  Schmidt-Rimpler  ||  says :  "  Phlyctenular  eye  trou- 
bles occur  especially  in  childhood.  Scrofulous  children  fur- 
nish the  largest  proportion  of  the  cases.  Not  infrequently 
is  there  an  accompanying  skin  eruption.  They  are  also  con- 
sequent upon  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  They 
occur  less  frequently  in  grown  persons." 

*  Traiie  complct  cVophthalmohyie,  tome  i,  pp.  344-345,  1880. 
f  These  words  are  Itilicized  by  me. — J.  D. 

X  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseaxen  of  the  Eye,  pp.  87-88 

*  Italics  my  own. — J.  D. 

II  Augenheilkunde  und  Ophfhahnoskopie,  p.  401,  1888. 
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Till-  viowH  t>f  oilier  writors  inijrlit  be  cited,  l»ut,  ho  fai- 
ns I  know,  tlicy  <io  not  dilTor  iiiatcriitlly  from  those  j^ivcii 
jiImivc.  I'lilycteiiiilur  coiijunctivitis  is  the  most  fie<)iient  of 
the  inlhimmutioiis  of  the  eye,  Huys  I)e  Wecker,  and  every 
oculist  knows  how  persistent  are  the  «)i>aeitieH  left  iu  the  eor- 
iiea  when  this  part  of  the  eye  has  been  attacked  by  a  phlyc- 
t;»  iiiila,  and,  further,  that  the  severer  forms  of  phlyetenu- 
lar  ulceration  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  cornea,  with 
its  ((Hisetpieiices,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  'I'here 
is  another  point  in  c<)nnection  with  phlyctenular  eye  intiam- 
m.itions,  and  that  is  their  tentleiicy  to  recur.  These  facts 
make  it  important  that  there  should  be  discovered  a  cause 
more  i-asily  removable  than  "  ai;e,"  "damp,  dark  dwell- 
ings," "scr»)fula,"  "  lymphatism,"  "want  of  cleanliness," 
etc.  It  is  true  that  phlyctienuhe  occur  more  freipiently  in 
children  than  in  adults.  This  being  so,  then  there  mu.st  be 
^something  in  childhood's  conditions  that  makes  the  child 
more  subject  to  this  form  of  ophthalmia  than  old  a<;e  is. 
This  something,  I  am  led  to  believe,  and  from  much  obser- 
vation, is  the  tendency  that  exists  in  childhood  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  naso-pliarynx  and  its  conse- 
quences, when  assisted  by  the  neglect  that  poverty  or  care- 
lessness brings ;  but  more  of  this  further  on. 

Of  the  five  cases  above  cited,  in  three  the  patients 
were  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  in  two  they  were 
more  than  twenty ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the 
cases  that  have  presented  themselves  at  the  Richmond  Eye 
Clinic  is  that  the  proportion  of  phlyctenular  eye  troubles 
occurring  in  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  to  those 
in  })ersons  under  eighteen  is  much  larger  than  one  is  led  to 
believe  from  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Of  the  last  sixty- 
five  cases  of  this  affection  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, thirty  occurred  in  persons  over  eighteen  and  thirty-five 
in  persons  under  eighteen.  Eleven  occurred  in  persons 
thirty  years  of  age  or  over.  Tlie  oldest  person  with  this 
trouble  was  thirty-eight.  The  large  majority  of  these  per- 
sons were  negroes,  and  every  case  where  the  person  was  over 
eighteen  occurred  among  the  negroes ;  and  to  one  who  has 
visited  many  of  the  negro  houses  ^f.  Truc's  "  la  malproprete 
de  la  figure  et  des  mains "  appeals  at  once.  If  personal 
neglect  alone,  however,  were  the  cause  of  phlycta^nulae, 
then  this  affection  would  attack  a  whole  family  and  not 
confine  itself  to  one  member,  and  recur  time  and  again  in 
this  one  member.  The  same  might  be  said  of  "  improper 
food,"  "  bad  air,"  "  improperly  ventilated  rooms,"  and  simi- 
lar things ;  for  if  these  were  the  causes  of  the  trouble  in 
question,  then  one  would  seek  for  phlyctjt nuhe  in  all  the 
children  of  the  household  living  under  the  same  conditions, 
whereas  only  one  or  two  children  in  a  whole  block  of  tene- 
ment-houses will  be  found  to  be  affected.  The  sole  cause, 
or,  if  not  the  sole,  far  and  away  the  chiefest  cause,  of 
phlyctenular  eye  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the  nose.  In 
every  case,  since  my  attention  has  been  drawn  especially  to 
the  connection  between  phlyctamula?  and  the  intranasal  con- 
dition, have  I  been  able  to  find  sufiicient  cause  for  the  eye 
inflammation  in  the  nose.  In  the  five  eases  cited  above 
what  do  we  find  ;  Adenoids  of  the  naso-pharynx  (and  bv 
this  is  meant  that  the  adenoids  of  this  region  w  ere  in  an 
exaggerated    condition,   at   times    filling    the   whole    naso- 


pharynx) were  present  ill  all  live  caHCS ;  swollen  inferior 
turbinates,  from  either  true  or  false  hypertrophy,  in  all  five 
cases;  discharge  from  the  nostrils  in  all  five  cases,  greater 
in  tlie  cH8i'H  wiiere  there  exiated  an  eczcmatouB  condition 
of  the  lip,  nose,  eyelids,  face,  or  ear;  in  three  of  the  five 
cascH  did  this  ec/.euuitous  condition  exist,  and  involving  one 
<ir  more,  in  one  case  all,  of  the  parts  m(;ntioned;  in  two 
cases  there  were  concomitant  lid  affections,  blepharitis  mar- 
ginalis  or  Meibomian  cysts;  in  all  the  cases  there  whs  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  tonsillar  hypcTtrophy.  (No  note 
is  made  of  the  condition  of  the;  ear  or  of  the  general  health, 
as  the  former  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  question,  while  as 
regards  the  latter  tin?  persons  atHi(;ted  with  phlyctenular  eye 
troubles  enjoyed  as  good  health  as  those  who  came  for  other 
eye  alfections.)  Mention  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
tonsils,  because  their  enlargement  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
same  cause  that  j)r()duced  the  naso-pharyngeal  adenoids,  a 
tendency  to  hyj)ertrophy  of  the  lymj)hoid  tissue  of  these 
parts  plus  certain  exciting  causes.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
tonsils  and  adenoids  of  the  postnasal  region  most  generally 
go  liand  in  hand.  As  regards  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  these  phlyctenular  patients  lived,  there  could  be  no 
line  drawn  between  them  and  the  members  of  their  family 
who  brought  them  to  the  clinic.  If  we  look  over  these 
five  cases,  we  find  that  the  patients  all  had  adenoids  of 
the  naso-pharynx — a  condition  which  well-nigh  invariably 
accompanies  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  in  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is  the  rare  exception  that  we 
do  not  find  the  same  naso-pharyngeal  condition  in  those 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  this  eye  trouble.  As 
the  primary  cause  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  in  nearly 
every  instance,  then,  I  would  place  adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx ;  for,  when  the  normal  adenoid  tissue  of  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space  becomes  hypertrophied,  it  secretes  a 
great  quantity  of  matter,  at  times  mucous,  at  times  muco- 
purulent. X  part  of  this  secretion  finds  its  way  into  the 
pharynx  and  is  swallowed  or  spit  out;  the  other  part  runs 
forward  into  the  nose,  especially  when  the  person  affected  is 
sleeping,  and  thence  it  escapes  by  the  nostrils.  This  secretion 
is  not  altogether  non-irritant,  and  in  its  passage  through  the 
nasal  air  spaces  produces  a  swelling  of  the  turbinates,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  turbinates,  which  in  turn  produces  greater 
or  less  degree  of  nasal  stenosis.  Owing  partly  to  this  con- 
dition of  nasal  stenosis  and  partly  to  lack  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  this  secretion  undergoes  in  the  nose 
disorganizing  changes,  which  in  turn  make  the  secretions 
more  irritant,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  evidences  of  ulcera- 
tions that  one  finds  from  time  to  time  in  the  nose  cavities 
under  these  conditions  and  the  effects  these  secretions 
have  on  the  skin  of  the  face.  "Whether  these  changes  are 
chemical  or  due  to  bacteria  is  to  be  determined.  At  all 
events,  the  secretion  from  the  adenoids  or  the  inflamed  nose 
membrane  is  suflBciently  irritant  at  times  to  cause  an  eczem- 
atous  condition  of  the  whole  upper  lip  below  the  nostril 
entrance.  This  changed  secretion  from  the  naso-pharyngeal 
adenoids  or  the  nose  membrane,  or  both,  is,  I  believe,  the 
direct  cause  of  the  phlyctenular  eye  inflammation,  and 
for  the  following  reasons :  It  is  never  absent  in  children 
with  phlyctsenulse  of  the  eye  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  eczema- 
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tous  condition  of  the  face,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  eczematoiis  patches  disappear  after  the 
removal  of  the  adenomatous  tissue  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  nose,  even  when  the  patches  are  left  entirely  untreated. 
And  if  this  secretion  is  irritant  enough  to  cause  an  eczenia- 
tous  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  at  times  discrete, 
at  times  confluent,  from  the  nostril  entrance  to  the  ear,  it  is 
certainly  irritant  enough  to  produce  some  inflammation  of 
the  eye  membrane ;  and  if  this  inflammation  is  not  phlyc- 
tenular, what  character  does  it  assume  ?  In  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  present,  accompanying  the  phlyctsenulaj,  an 
eczematous  condition  of  the  face,  the  phlyctenular  trouble 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  face  where  the  eczema  is  ;  it 
may  also  be  on  the  other  side ;  because  we  do  not  And 
phlyctenular  eye  trouble  where  there  is  not  accompanying 
nose  trouble ;  and,  lastly,  because  I  have  seen  in  one  in- 
stance a  phlyctenular  ulcer  at  the  corneal  margin  so  deep 
that  I  expected  it  every  day  to  produce  perforation,  heal 
more  rapidly  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect  from  the  use 
of  the  applications  usual  in  such  cases,  when  I  had  re- 
moved sufficient  of  the  adenoids  from  the  naso-pharynx 
to  stop  the  excessive  nasal  secretion  and  to  cause  a  heal- 
ing of  the  eczema  of  the  face.  (I  speaJv  here  of  my 
experience  in  the  matter,  though  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  secretion  from  the  nose  of  one  person,  provided 
this  secretion  is  in  the  proper  state  of  disorganization,  if 
transferred  to  the  eye  of  another,  may  cause  a  phlyctenular 
condition  of  the  eye  of  the  second  person.) 

While  the  prime  cause  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  can 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be  traced  back  to  adenoids 
of  the  naso-pharynx,  there  are  cases  where  these  adenoids 
are  absent.  Here  the  cause  of  the  phlyctienulee  is  to  be 
sought  in  some  diseased  condition  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane. 

De  Wecker  says  that  "  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  the 
only  form  of  conjunctivitis  which  is  not  inoculable,  provided 
it  has  not  changed  its  character  and  become  changed  into 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis."  This  statement  is  interesting  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  have  a  patient  under  treatment  at 
present  who  has  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  in  her  right  eye  -and 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  in  the  left.  The  left  side  of  the 
face  has  the  eczematous  patches  of  the  nose,  lip,  eye,  and  ear , 
the  right  side  has  no  such  patches.  It  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  patients  having  adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx suffer  from  catarrhal  conjunctivitis ;  but  that 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  have 
the  same  speciflc  cause  is  highly  improbable,  and  an  addi- 
tional cause  is  necessary  for  a  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  to 
be  changed  into  a  catarrhal  one.  They  may  both  find  their 
cause  in  the  altered  nasal  secretion ;  it  may  be  from  differ- 
ent microbes,  it  may  be  that  one  is  microbian,  the  other 
chemical  in  its  origin.  The  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  ma}- 
be  the  starting  point  for  a  catarrhal  process ;  the  reverse 
of  this  statement  I  think  hardly  probable.  The  fact,  as 
stated  by  De  Wecker,  that  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  the 
only  form  of  conjunctivitis  that  is  not  inoculable  tends  to 
lend  weight  to  the  idea  that  the  simple  phlyctenular  ulcer 
may  be  due  to  a  chemical  irritant,  this  chemical  irritant 
being  some  product  of  the  disorganized  secretions  fi'oin  the 


mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  of  the  adenoids  of  the 
nasopharynx,  either  while  these  secretions  are  in  the  nose 
or  after  they  become  exposed  to  the  outer  air.  The  appear- 
ance, too,  of  the  simple  phlyctenular  ulcer  is  suggestive  of 
its  being  a  result  of  a  chemical  irritant,  as  are  also  its  his- 
tory and  manner  of  disappearance.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  these  cases  is  most 
frequently  partial  lends  weight  to  the  idea  that  possibly  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  chemical  cause. 

Meyer  says  that  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  eyelids 
or  of  the  surrounding  skin,  such  as  eczema  or  zona,  seem  to 
point  to  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  as  an  exanthematous 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  depending  on  the  ciliary 
nerves.  Hence  it  has  been  called  conjunctival  herpes.  De 
Wecker  alludes  to  the  same  view,  but  hesitates  to  lend  him- 
self much  to  it.  One  may  grant  a  good  deal  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ciliary  nerves,  but  one  would  hesitate  a  while 
before  attributing  huge  patches  of  eczema  covering  the  half 
of  one  side  of  a  lip,  or  the  half  or  more  of  the  external  ear, 
to  the  influence  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  especially  when  re- 
moval of  certain  diseased  tissue  from  the  naso-pharynx 
cures  this  eczema  without  having  had  any  appeal  to  the 
aforesaid  nerves.  As  to  the  influence  of  astigmatism  in  the 
production  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  I  see  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  the  two,  and  I  believe  that  the  astig- 
matic eye  is  no  more  subject  to  phlyctenular  troubles  than 
the  hyperopic  or  myopic  eye  is.  Meyer  states  that  phlyc- 
tenular eye  inflammations  occur  after  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  small-pox.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  all 
of  these  diseases  tend  to  bring  about  naso-pharyngeal  ade- 
noids, in  which  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  phlyctaenulae. 

It  may  justly  be  asked  why  it  is  that  with  the  great 
frequency  of  adenoids  there  is  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases  of  phlyctenular  troubles,  and  why  it  is  that 
phlyctaenulae  are  found  chiefly  among  the  patients  of  the 
poorer  classes  ?  In  the  first  place,  most  cases  of  nose 
trouble  receive  some  kind  of  treatment,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  blowing  the  nose  frequently,  or  attempts  to  wash 
the  nose  out  by  drawing  water  through  it,  and  the  use  of 
the  handkerchief  is  almost  universal.  The  children  of  the 
better  classes  are  kept  clean  and  their  noses  are  constantly 
wiped,  and  they  are  early  taught  to  use  the  handkerchief 
for  this  purpose.  And  these  attempts  to  clean  the  nose 
prove  sufficient  to  prevent  the  secretions  remaining  in  the 
nose  long  enough  to  undergo  disorganizing  changes.  In 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  it  is  different ;  they  are 
subject  to  more  or  less  neglect  from  their  parents,  whose 
miseries  and  struggles  for  existence  give  them  more  serious 
things  to  think  about  than  teaching  their  children  the  im- 
portance of  blowing  their  nose  or  of  wiping  their  nostrils ; 
nor  can  they  always  furnish  a  clean  handkerchief  for  this 
purpose.  With  the  negro,  especially,  ignorance  and  gen- 
eral habits  of  filth  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
added  to  their  poverty  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  or  no 
handkerchief  is  the  sum  of  their  possessions  in  this  line, 
and  the  use  of  the  article  is  correspondingly  limited.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  phlyctenular  ophthal- 
mia the  secretion  is  got  into  the  eyes  during  sleep,  and 
if  the  phlyctenular  inflammation  affects  only  one  eye  it  will 
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be  the  eye  of  the  Bido  n|M)n  which  tlie  patient  Hh-epH.  The 
Hct'ictioii  runs  from  tlic  nostrils  down  tin'  clicclv  on  tlu! 
pillow,  wliicli  it  iiioislcns,  nn<l  then  llic  niovinicnls  of  the 
cliilil  III!)  this  sfcrclioii  into  tlir  (un',  cur,  ami  ryi'liishcs, 
whence  it  linds  its  way  into  the  eye.  Willi  tlif  poorer 
classes,  iii^ain.  the  pillow-cases  remain  unclianycd  for  a  lonj^ 
time,  and  llins  this  srcrction  linds  ample  opportiniilv  and 
time  to  nnderi^o  chan!;;es,  and  then  lo  l>e  lransfcrre<l  to  tlu; 
face  of  the  child  or  person  who  sleeps  with  his  fact"  on  llie 
pillow-case  nii^ht  after  ni<;ht. 

If  the  jddyctcmdar  nicer  is  due  lo  some  product  of  the 
ilisori^anized  nasal  secretion,  it  nuiy  he  asked,  Why,  then,  do 
the  phlyctenular  ulcers  rarely,  if  ever,  attack  tlie  mucous 
nuMuhrani'  of  the  lids  '.  Why  (h)  they  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  neij^hhorliood  of  the  corneal  mar<rin,  less  frequently 
on  the  cornea  itself  i  Why  do  they  occur  more  frecpiently 
at  the  outer  than  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea,  more  fre- 
quently aloni;  the  lower  than  the  upper  margin  of  the 
cornea?  The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  chemical 
irritant  standpoint,  thouo-h  more  or  less  imperfectly.  As 
stated  above,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  phlyctenular 
inflammations  orii>inate  durina;  the  hours  when  the  i)aticnt 
is  in  bed  with  the  eyes  more  or  less  closed,  and  are  due  to 
the  chanijed  nasal  secretion  finding  its  way  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  eyelashes,  and  thence  into  the  ey'e. 

During  sleep,  and  especially  during-  the  time  when  a 
person  is  in  bed  with  his  eyes  closed  before  sleep  comes  to 
him,  the  eyelids  are  less  closely  appro.ximated  directly  over 
the  cornea  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ckevaux-de-frise  formed 
by  the  eyelashes  against  the  admission  of  foreign  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds  into  the  eye  is  less  effective  over  the 
cornea  and  the  conjunctiva  immediately  adjacent  tlian  at 
either  corner  of  the  eye.  In  many  persons,  when  the  eye- 
lids are  merely  relaxed  and  no  effort  is  made  to  close  them 
tightly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cornea  is  still  visible  be- 
tween them  and  that  the  external  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  upper  lid  with  the  lower  has  its  apex  just 
beyond  the  corneal  margin  ;  the  same  for  the  internal  angle, 
only  this  angle  is  slightly  greater  than  the  external  angle. 
It  is  in  this  external  angle  that  the  phlyctaenula  is  frequently 
found,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  above  stated,  since 
the  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  most  frequently  attacks  the  eye 
of  the  side  upon  which  the  person  affected  sleeps,  the  reason 
the  phlvctanuila  is  found  in  this  external  angle  at  the  corneal 
margin  is  that  it  is  here  that  the  specific  substance  from  the 
nasal  secretions  finds  its  way,  assisted  by  gravity  and  the 
moisture  furnished  by  the  eye.  It  is  most  probable  that 
this  specific  substance,  whatever  it  is,  requires  to  be  left  in 
contact  with  one  point  of  the  conjunctiva  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  that  it  must  be  present  in  a  certain  quantity, 
for  it  to  produce  its  characteristic  eruption ;  this  being  the 
case,  the  reason  that  the  cornea  escapes  as  frequently  as  it 
does  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
poison  to  accumulate  at  one  point,  the  curvature  and  moist 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  causing  it  to  run  off. 
The  cornea,  however,  is  attacked  frequently  enough  to 
show  bow  much  of  the  irritant  may  at  times  accumulate 
between  the  lids.  The  reason  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
^ids  is  so  rarely  attacked  is  probably  the  constant  move- 


ment of  the  Vn\»  wlien  the  perKon  Ih  awake,  and  the  amount 
of  normal  lacrymal  Hecrelion  being  sufficient  to  wash  away  i 
tho  cause  of  the  phlyctenular  troid)le.  In  the  same  way 
anatomical  conditions  can  lie  hrought  in  lo  explain,  proha- 
hly,  why  it  is  lliat  the  other  |)arts  of  llie  corneoscleral  mar- 
jfin  are  alt.icked  in  I  he  order  of  fre(|iiency  in  whi<-ii  they 
are  attacked.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  this 
product  from  the  nasal  secretion  of  which  we  are  writing  in 
at  tinns  more  virulent,  or  at  least  reaches  the  eye  in  a 
more  concent r.-iled  form,  than  at  others. 

There  are  several  other  lesser  |)ointH  of  interest  in  re- 
gard to  phlyct<'nular  ophlhalnna.  One  of  these  is  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  at  times  to  a  running  nose.  While;  I  believe 
the  nose  in  nearly  all  cases  furnishes  the  cause  of  the  phlye- 
tenidar  inflammation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  this 
inflannnation  has  once  hcen  started  tin;  eye  itself  then  is  the 
cause  of  supersecretion  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
()f  the  side  on  which  the  eye  is  affected.  Phlyctainuhe 
and  a  running  nose  are  so  often  seen  together  that  somj; 
connection  between  the  two  immediately  suggests  itself.  1 
have  no  reference  now  to  the  excessive  nasal  discharge 
which  furnishes  the  cause  of  eye  trouble,  and  most  fre- 
quently takes  its  origin  from  adenoids,  but  to  the  thin 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  giving  the  appearance 
of  an  acute  rliinitis,  and  confined  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  phlyctenidar  eye  trouble  exists.  Perhaps  the  explana- 
tion of  this  discharge  is  as  follows :  In  many  cases  of 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  the  secretion  of  tears  is  exces- 
sive— so  much  so  that  they  produce  an  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing inflammation  of  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  lids, 
especially  at  the  external  canthus.  In  these  cases  the  escape 
of  tears  hy  means  of  the  lacrymal  canal  is  excessive,  and 
it  is  either  the  tears  themselves  escaping  through  the  nose, 
or  the  supersecretion  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  set 
up  by  their  passage  into  the  nose,  or  both,  that  gives  this 
appearance  of  an  acute  rhinitis  superadded  to  the  pre- 
existing nose  trouble. 

Treatment. — Meyer  says,  and  all  the  authorities  agree 
with  him,  that  "  a  characteristic  feature  of  phlyctenular  oph- 
thalmia is  its  predisposition  to  frequent  relapses."  Read 
between  the  lines,  this  means  that  the  treatment  of  this  form 
of  ophthalmia  has  always  been  directed  toward  healing  of 
the  phlyctaenulae  as  being  in  themselves  the  area  coextensive 
with  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  trouble.  All  writers  also 
agree  that  "  general  treatment  must  not  be  neglected,"  and 
some  of  them  give  directions,  more  or  less  minute,  as  to 
what  a  patient  with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  must  take  as 
medicine,  and  what  he  may  and  what  he  may  not  eat.  "  Strict 
hygienic  surroundings  must  be  insisted  upon."  Meyer  says 
that  "  for  the  excoriations  of  the  skin,  so  frequent  about 
the  nostrils  and  lips,  we  use  glycerin,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  later  an  ointment  of  lead  or  zinc."  "  W^e  have 
seen  benefit  derived  from  prolonged  rubbing  of  the  whole 
body  with  salt  water."  "  We  must  also  attend  to  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  by  injecting  or  otherwise  locally  applying 
an  astringent  or  caustic  lotion^  It  was  the  practice  in 
Hirschberg's  clinic,  two  years  ago,  to  prescribe  in  these 
cases  yellow  oxide  salve  for  the  eye,  and  an  iodoform  salve 
for  the  nose.     Yellow  oxide  salve  (gr.  viij-xxiv  to   %  j)  is 
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advised  by  all  writers,  and  we  must  agree  that  its  effects  in 
promoting  healing  of  these  phlyctenular  ulcers  are  in  most 
cases  certain  and  rapid.  Calomel  receives  too  its  share  of 
praise. 

The  proper  treatment  for  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  and 
the  only  treatment  that  will  have  any  effect  in  the  preven- 
tion of  relapses,  is  the  one  which  looks  to  the  nose  as  the 
source  of  the  inflammation.  In  children  the  tirst  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  remove  from  the  naso-pharynx  the  adenomatous 
tissue,  the  prime  cause  of  the  troubles  tinder  consideration. 
The  simple  injection  of  astringents  into  the  nose,  or  the 
application  of  caustics  to  its  membrane,  or  the  insertion  of 
iodoform  salve  into  the  nose  with  a  feather,  will  not  do. 
The  only  hope  of  preventing  the  relapses  is  to  be  found  in 
the  removal  of  suflScient  of  this  adenomatous  tissue  to  clear 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  to  stop  the  excessive  secretion 
that  continuously  finds  its  way  into  the  nose.  When  the 
naso-pharynx  has  been  put  into  a  healthy  condition,  the 
swelling  of  the  turbinates  subsides,  there  is  no  longer 
any  blocking  of  the  nose  passages  with  the  secretions,  the 
eczema  of  the  face  heals,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  return  of  the  phlycta?nula;.  In  adults  our 
attention  should  first  be  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  naso- 
pharynx, where  in  the  large  proportion  of  all  phlyctenular 
inflammations  the  adenoid  tissue  will  be  found  to  be  hyper- 
trophied  and  otherwise  diseased.  And  here  again  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  eye  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper 
treatment'of  the  naso-pharynx.  In  a  certain  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  occurring  in  adults  the  naso-pharynx  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  be  fairly  clear  and  in  a  seeming- 
ly healthy  condition.  In  these  cases  the  turbinates  will  be 
found  to  be  enlarged  and  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  se- 
cretion, which  at  times  is  much  more  profuse  than  at  others 
— for  example,  when  the  patient  takes  fresh  cold.  Our  treat- 
ment here  must  be  directed  to  the  turbinates.  In  a  third 
small  proportion  of  cases  we  find  other  diseased  nasal  condi- 
tions than  the  two  mentioned  above  to  be  the  cause  of  the  se- 
cretions which  produce  the  eye  troubles  under  consideration. 
It  is  superfluous  to  mention  all  these  conditions  here ;  it 
is  sufl[icient  to  say  that  the  eye  demands  that  these  be 
treated,  and  as  carefully  as  the  adenoids  or  hypertrophied 
turbinates.  In  some  cases  the  nose  at  the  time  the  patient 
tirst  presents  himself  may  apparently  be  dry,  but  examina- 
tion of  it  will  show  enough  trouble  to  furnish  excessive 
secretion. 

As  to  the  method  of  treating  post-nasal  adenoids  only 
a  few  words  will  be  said.  There  is  but  one  treatment 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  is  removal.  To 
sprays,  local  applications,  acids,  galvano-cautery,  internal 
medicine,  etc.,  there  are  objections  of  one  nature  or  another 
which  make  their  use  far  inferior  to  removal.  In  small 
children  a  condition  of  chloroform  semi-narcosis  should  be 
induced,  during  which  the  excess  of  adenomatous  tissue 
may  be  fairly  well  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  snare  or 
Lofiwenburg's  forceps.  More  than  one  operation  may  be 
necessary,  and  a  curette  may  have  to  be  brought  into  assist- 
ance. In  children  over  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  in 
adults,  the  use  of  White's  palate  retractor  makes  the  re- 
moval of   post-nasal  adenoids   one  of   the   easiest  of   the 


operations  in  the  pharyngeal  region.  Here,  where  the 
adenoids  are  of  the  proper  size  and  form,  a  snare  can  be 
used  to  advantage ;  but  Loewenburg's  forceps,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  will  be  found  to  be  most  generally  use- 
ful. The  minutiai  of  this  operation  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  tissue  is  removable  are  too  well  known  to  throat  men 
to  need  further  detail  here. 

As  to  the  local  treatment  that  should  be  directed  to  the 
eye  affected  with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia — this  will  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  phlyctenular  ulcer 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  cornea  is  involved,  if  at  all. 
Usually  a  vaseline  ointment  containing  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  (two  grains  and  a  half  to  the  drachm),  applied 
within  the  lower  lid  night  and  morning,  is  suflicient  to  bring- 
about  a  cure  of  the  phlyctajnula  in  a  few  days.  When, 
however,  it  assumes  a  purulent  character,  or  there  is 
superadded  to  the  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  a  catarrhal 
process,  yellow  oxide  is  less  quick  in  its  results  and  less 
certain.  In  all  cases  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  the  use  of 
chlorine  water  is  advantageous.  It  is  the  rule  at  the  clinic 
of  the  Richmond  Eye  Infirmary  to  prescribe  it  as  follows  ; 
Thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  chlorine  water  to  a  glass  of  ice 
water,  and  with  this  solution  to  make  cold  applications  to 
the  eye,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
three  times  a  day.  I  find  that  cold  applications  are  more 
satisfactory  than  warm  or  hot  ones  in  these  cases  of  simple 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  The  chlorine  solution  may  be 
made  stronger  or  weaker  according  as  the  object  is  to  use 
the  chlorine  for  its  own  effects,  or  prescribe  it  to  make 
the  patient  use  the  cold  applications  to  his  eyes.  It  is  well 
after  the  ulcer  heals  to  make  the  patient  use  calomel  blown 
into  the  eye  for  a  week  or  two.  Special  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  pustular  phlyctajnulai  and  of  the  perforat- 
ing phlyctsenulaj  would  take  us  beyond  the  object  of  this 
article. 

The  treatment  of  the  excoriations  of  the  skin,  nose,  ear^ 
etc. — the  frequent  companions  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 
— is  to  get  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  into  a  healthy  con- 
dition. These  excoriations  will  then  heal  without  treatment 
in  most  cases.  Should  a  salve  be  thought  advantageous 
during  the  nose  treatment,  one  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  one  part  of  pure  glycerin  will  be 
found  to  act  beneficially.  In  regard  to  the  directions  as  to 
"  personal  cleanliness,"  etc.,  to  be  given  the  patient,  the 
main  point  is  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of  his  eye  trouble, 
and  to  tell  him  to  blow  his  nose  as  often  as  he  feels  it 
stopped  up,  and  then  to  wipe  carefully  away  from  the  nos- 
trils all  the  secretions ;  and,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  not 
clear  his  nose  by  blowing  it,  to  snuff  up  a  weak  solution  of 
warm  salt  water,  for  this  will  assist  him  in  loosening  the 
secretions  in  his  nose.  He  should  be  cautioned,  too,  against 
sleeping  on  a  dirty  pillow.  Before  all,  however,  the  treat- 
ment for  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  must  be  directed  to  the 
naso-pharynx  and  nose,  for  these  parts  furnish  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 


Buena  Vista  Hot  Springs,  according  to  a  Denver  dispatch  tc  the 
New  York  Sntt,  is  the  name  given  to  a  hot  alkaline  and  sulphinous 
spring  recently  discovered  in  Buena  Vista,  in  western  Colorado. 
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Tiiirt  I'Hso  is  iii| Milted  not  on  accdiml  of  tlir  ijiiily  <>f  llic 
disease,  for,  altliouy;li  somcwliat  ran-  in  tlic  rnilc<l  States, 
<lio  nninerous  <-ase><  reported  in  our  foreiijn  journals  yive  us 
i\  copious  literature  on  tlie  sulijeet,  l)Ut  on  aeeount  of  tlie 
jipparent  isolation  of  the  ease,  and  more  |i,irti(iilarly  lie- 
fiiuse  *>f  the  stroni;  curative  elTects  wliieli  arsenic  seemed 
to  exercise  on  tlie  course  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  the  preva- 
lence of  trichinosis  in  many  parts  of  lCuroj)e  is  surprisiiiif 
when  we  consider  the  ease  with  which  infected  meat  can  he 
rendered  innocuous,  ('ookinif  is  a  specific  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  57"  (\  fatal.  The  patient  was  under  my  care  at 
Ward's  Island  Immiijrant  Hospital  durinir  part  of  the  month 
of  March  and  the  month  of  April,  1890: 

Date  of  admission,  March  27,  18'.)0.  I*atornoster  V.,  ajyed 
twenty-tive  years,  a  laborer,  and  hy  birth  an  Italian.  The  pa- 
tient's history,  ow  ing  to  his  slight  knowledge  of  English  and 
the  iiMi)ossibilit.y  at  the  time  of  obtaining  an  interpreter,  is  per- 
liaps  imperfect  in  many  points  of  interest,  but  it  is  the  best  that 
could  bo  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  admitted 
bearing  the  doubtful  diagnosis  of  sy|)hilis.  An  inquiry  made  as 
carefully  as  possible  into  his  family  and  personal  history  elicited 
iiotliinii  of  importance.  Up  to  twenty  days  before  his  admis- 
sion no  clew  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  his  present 
illness.  At  that  time,  however — twenty  days  previous  to  his 
admission — he,  together  with  a  number  of  other  Italians,  ate  of 
Bologna  sausage.  How  soon  after  this  eating  of  sausage  he 
comiuenced  feeling  unwell  is  doubtful.  He  was  uncertain,  but 
thought  about  two  weeks  previously.  He  noticed  first  what 
seemed  to  him  an  attack  of  indigestion,  vomiting,  very  acute 
pain  in  his  stomach,  diarrhoea,  and  distaste  for  food.  Soon  a 
cough  was  added  to  these  symptoms  and  bis  voice  sounded 
strangely  hoarse.  The  pain  and  vonnting  improved,  but,  tlie 
other  symptoms  continuing,  he  applied  for  admission  at  the 
hospital  At  the  first  examination  bis  ai)pearance  e.xcited  atten- 
tion. His  cheeks  were  of  a  pale-bronze  color.  At  each  inspira- 
tion his  aUe  nasi  would  dilate  like  those  of  one  suffering  from 
dyspnoea,  while  his  words,  « loken  through  dry  and  narrowly 
opened  lips,  resembled  the  speech  in  commencing  tetanus,  anfl 
were  rendered  almost  unintelligible  from  the  hu>ky  whispered 
uttenmce.  The  tongue  was  dry  and  cracked  red  on  the  dorsum, 
but  at  its  edges  covered  with  a  thick  yellowish  pellicle.  His 
eyes  showed  well  the  Argyll-Robert-*on  symptom.  Vomiting 
was  still  troublesome,  but  seemed  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  in- 
gestion of  food.  The  cough  was  hard  and  dry  and  the  dyspnoea 
peculiarly  troublesome.  The  throat  was  dry,  and  on  examina- 
tion the  mucous  membrane  showed  uniformly  reddened.  Actual 
throat  pnin,  however,  appeared  slight.  There  was  no  appreci- 
able enlargement  of  the  lympiiatic  glands.  The  stomach  was 
not  irritable  to  food.  The  whole  stomach  area,  on  percussion, 
yielded  a  markedly  tympanitic  note.  The  bowels  were  loose  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  passages  in  twenty- four  hours.  Tliese 
passages  had  no  diaguostic  characteristic. 

Urine  passed  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  fifteen  ounces. 
No  albumin ;  no  sugar.  The  microscope  gave  negative  re- 
sults Pulse,  100,  strong  and  full.  Temperature,  100-8°:  res- 
piration, 30  per  minute. 

Physical  Examination. — Lungs:  Inspection,  skin  dry  and 
rr>ugh,  with  a  few  scattered  petechise.  Palpation  and  percus- 
sion negative. 


AuHciiliHtion :  Voice  and  breathing  imohanged.  A  few 
iiioiHt  rAIcK,  hciinl  diiriim  iiiMpiratioi:  and  e.\|)iration,  nre  pretty 
gi'iierally  dilliiM-d  both  niitei-iorly  and  ponteriorly. 

Ilrmt — At  base,  a  slight  murmur.  Hol't  and  lilnwiii;:  in  liie 
tirst  sound  over  the  upper  part  of  the  priecordinm,  possibly 
luemic.     The  second  Hoimd  was  hnid  and  valvular. 

S|il<cii  not  eiihirgid. 

KxaiiiiiiMtion  of  tin'  til>d>imeii  gave  no  important  result. 

The  arms  could  l>e  but  half  extended,  owing  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  biceps,  the  fHiers  of  which  wore  to  be  felt  hard  aixl  fenso 
tliroiifjlioiit  the  length  of  the  muscle,  while  the  contraction  of 
the  bici|)ital  t«-nilon  foriued  a  prominent  ridge  in  the  hollow  of 
the  elbow.  The  elbow  joints  were  swollen,  but  the  ordinary 
manipulations  failed  to  give  any  signs  of  fluid.  .Movement  of  the 
arms  caused  considerable  pain,  while  both  suijerficial  and  deep 
pressure  elicited  marked  tenderness.  Muscular  strength  was  very 
much  diminished.  No  oedema.  The  legs,  on  the  contrary,  were 
markedly  (edematous.  The  knee  joints  were  swollen,  but.  like 
the  elbows,  gave  no  signs  of  intra-articular  fluid.  In  examining 
the  reflexes,  the  knee-jerk  and  ankle  clonus  were  found  absent, 
while  the  superficial  retlexos  were  i)resent  in  about  normal 
amount.  His  gait  resembled  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
spastic  paraplegia,  with  the  exception  that  the  tremor  noticed 
in  the  para|)legia  was  absent  here.  In  each  complete  step  the 
moving  foot  seemed  to  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the  limb  and  was 
dragged  into  its  advanced  i)osition  by  shuffling  it  across  the 
flour  and  only  by  an  evident  effort.  Yet  the  muscular  strength 
of  both  legs  was  found  to  be  undiminished  by  ordinary  tests. 
On  standing  upright  with  his  eyes  closed  (Romberg)  he  invari- 
ably tottered  and  would,  without  support,  have  fallen. 

The  diagnosis  of  trichinosis  was  made  then,  but  the  scanty 
urine  seemed  j)rimarily  the  important  symptom  toward  which 
treatment  should  be  directed.  Accordingly,  diuresis  and  diapho- 
resis were  encouraged  by  the  ordinary  means.  On  the  following 
day  a  hot-air  bath  was  added  to  the  previous  treatment,  and  in 
for^y-eight  hours  the  amount  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  had  increased  from  fifteen  to  forty  ounces,  where  it  re- 
mained on  an  average  until  his  discharge. 

March  SOfh. — A  linear  incision  was  made  over  the  belly  of 
the  right  biceps  and  a  small  cube  of  its  muscular  substance  re- 
moved. A  portion  of  this,  teased  in  physiological  salt  solution 
and  examined  with  a  lens  of  low  power,  showed  trichinae  in 
abundance  in  their  earlier  adult  form  :  none  were  found  in  the 
stage  of  granular  degeneration.  Sections  stained  with  a  double 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  and  methylene-blue  showed  the 
trichinje  stained  blue,  while  the  tissues  were  stained  red.  Oc<-a- 
sionally  a  single  worm  was  found  stained  by  the  fuchsine,  but 
the  specimens,  taken  as  a  whole,  showed  each  trichina  and  cap- 
sule clearly  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  tissues.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  examining  flesh  suspected  of  being  infected  by 
trichinae  is  valuable  for  diagnosis,  but  useless  if  the  specimens 
are  intended  for  preservation.  The  method  mentioned  above, 
or  some  modification  of  it,  will  preserve  specimens  without 
fading  for  several  years.  The  sections  cut  and  stained  at  the 
time  under  consideration  are  as  brightly  colored  as  when  first 
made.  I  do  not  know  that  this  method  has  been  used  previ- 
ously. I  have  not  found,  in  any  of  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  an  attempt  at  staining  specimens  of  trichina)  has  ever 
been  made.  In  this  particular  case  the  method  proposed  an- 
swered every  purpose,  althougli  from  a  larger  experience 
many  irnprovements  on  the  original  form  could  undoubteflly 
be  made. 

SOth. — Patient  complained  of  great  pain  in  opening  and 
shutting  hi<  mouth — evidently  caused  by  a  myositis  in  the 
masseters.  The  fibers  of  the  masseter  on  the  right  side  seemed 
particularly  rigid.     The  gums  were  large  and  spongy. 
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April  3d. — Another  muscular  slip  examined  with  the  game 
result. 

5th. — Sliglit  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  just 
behind  the  posterior  borders  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  mus- 
cles. Right  hand  and  wrist  (Edematous.  On  March  2i»tii  a 
stimulant  and  tonic  tnatment  was  commenced  with  the  hope 
of  making  the  patient's  strength  equal  the  demands  made  u|)on 
it  by  tiie  disease  until  the  death  of  the  worm  gave  a  chance  for 
convalescence.  In  spite  of  treatment,  his  general  condition  has 
become  steadily  worse.  His  appetite  has  gone,  while  his  mouth, 
opening  only  with  great  difficulty,  rendered  swallowing  almost 
impossible.  Pulse,  120;  temperature,  102°;  respirations,  4i) 
a  minute. 

6th. — Ordered  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  gtts.  v.  t.  i.  d. 
to  be  increased  gtt.    iij  per  diem   until    constitutional   effects 
showed  themselves. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  this  the  patient  did  not  improve 
— in  fact,  seemed  fatally  ill.  The  oedema  grew  especially  great. 
The  mouth  could  hardly  be  opened  at  all.  while  the  pulse  be- 
came more  rapid  and  feeble,  but  by  tlie  11th  of  April  a  slight 
,  improvement  seemed  to  show  itself.  The  jaw  grew  less  rigid. 
Appetite  returned.  The  oedema  and  pains  in  the  limbs  dimin- 
ished. The  pulse  began  to  regain  its  strength,  while  the  respi- 
rations grew  .''lower  and  deeper.  From  the  11th  to  the  25th  of 
April  improvement  was  steady  and  fairly  rapid.  The  lips  be- 
came moist  and  the  color  of  the  face  better;  the  tongue  clean 
and  the  gums  harder.  Rigidity  of  the  jaw,  hoarseness,  and 
cough  entirely  disappeared.  On  examination  of  the  lungs,  no 
rales  were  heard ;  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  however,  the 
li!emic(?)  murmur  still  remained.  The  oedema  and  swelling  of 
the  arms  had  gone.  The  oedema  of  the  legs  and  thighs  was 
much  diminished  in  amount.  As  yet,  however,  he  could  walk 
but  poorly.  .The  skin  over  the  abdomen  and  outer  side  of  the 
tiiighs  was  cracked  and  dry.  Striae,  resen)bling  somewhat  those 
seen  upon  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  woman,  extended  from 
the  median  abdominal  line  downward  and  outward  to  as  low  as 
Poupart's  ligament.  Their  cause  seems  obscure.  Their  resem- 
blance to  the  lines  following  hyperextension  of  the  skin  was 
most  exact,  but  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  such  a  re- 
sult had  not  been  present.  The  arsenic  had  been  increased 
irregularly  until  the  patient  was  taking  tliirty-six  minims  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Before  this  dose  was  reached  constitutional 
symptoms  had  shown  themselves  three  or  four  times.  On  the 
iidvent  of  such  symptoms  the  dose  was  lessened;  on  their  dis- 
appearance, cautiously  increased  until  the  maximum  was 
reached.  This  dose  was  given  steadily  until  the  patient's  im- 
proved condition  warranted  its  gradual  diminution.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  this  case  need  be  noticed  only  on 
account  of  the  patient's  steady  improvement.  On  April  30th 
he  was  discharged  convalescent;  not  in  complete  health,  but 
■with  rapidly  increasing  strength  and  appetite. 

Single  cases  are  rare.  In  an  analysis  of  1,069  cases 
j  the  disease  occurred  in  isolated  cases  but  four  times.  In 
Europe,  between  the  years  1860  and  1877,  cases  to  the 
number  of  30,442  were  reported,  but  all  as  occurriuii'  'n 
epidemics.  The  percentage  of  mortality  in  the  European 
epidemics  for  those  years  was  extremely  low,  in  the  .'^0,442 
cases  only  one  and  one  third  per  cent.  In  the  1,069  cases 
I'ollected  from  various  sources  the  percentage  was  some- 
what higher,  although  still  comparatively  low — one  case 
dying  in  every  twenty-two  sick  with  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  four  isolated  cases  show  an  exceedingly 
high  mortalit}',  three  of  the  four  reaching  a  fatal  termi- 
nation.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  other  cases  of  this 


disease  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  the  one  under  con- 
sideration ;  if  so,  I  did  not  see  their  report  nor  hear  of  them. 

The  treatment  of  trichino.sis  has  always  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. Glazier,  in  his  Report,  says  :  "  Means  by  which  the 
muscular  and  intestinal  trichinte  can  be  destroyed  have  not, 
after  the  most  careful  search,  been  found."  Many  drugs 
have  been  tried  empirically  without  success.  Schomberg 
reports  three  cases — two  women  and  a  man.  The  women 
died,  but  the  man  recovered.  For  several  days  after  infec- 
tion he  drank  freely  of  whisky.  Another  case  is  reported 
in  which  a  man  ate  infected  meat  without  harm  after  drink- 
ing two  bottles  of  red  wine,  while,  according  to  Ruprecht, 
alcohol  kills  trichinaj  in  a  few  hours.  These  cases  are  not 
conclusive,  however,  as  the  disease  did  not  develop  in  either, 
and  eating  infected  flesh  is  not  invariably  followed  by  in- 
fection. Virchow  says :  "  Stimulants  give  no  security 
against  infection,  and  much  less  a  promise  of  cure,"  and 
advises  "  powerful  evacuants."  Friedreich,  in  Yirchow's 
Archiv,  recommends  picro-nitrate  of  potassium ;  Behrens, 
salts  of  calcium  to  favor  calcification.  Others  propose  calo- 
mel, jala]),  iron,  digitalis,  santonin,  benzine,  and  many  other 
remedies.  Their  practical  value,  except  as  adjuvants,  is 
doubtful.  Fiedler,  in  1885,  in  the  Deutsche  Archiv  fur 
Min.  Med.,  advised  glycerin  in  large  doses.  Lesshaft,  in 
the  same  year,  used  glycerin  both  per  os  and  per  rectum, 
combined  with  benzine  and  sapo  medicatus,  but  without 
success.  In  the  following  year  the  same  author  experi- 
mented with  small  dogs  infected  with  trichinae,  using  large 
doses  of  glycerin.  In  each  case  the  drug  failed  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  disease.  Merkel,  in  1885,  treated 
a  patient  with  glycerin,  giving  the  drug  in  doses  of  fifteen 
tablespoonfuls,  and  reported  a  cure.  The  treatment  of  this 
patient  commenced  thirty  hours  after  his  eating  sausage 
infected  with  trichinae.  Xo  symptoms  of  the  disease  had 
at  that  time  shown  themselves.  The  possibility  that  this 
man  might  not  have  infected  himself  with  the  meat  will 
always  render  it  impossible  to  place  an  exact  value  on  the 
method  of  treatment.  If  glycerin  is  used  it  should  always 
be  given  with  a  covering  of  keratin,  as  first  advised. 

The  use  of  arsenic  as  a  remedy  in  trichinosis  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  literature  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  draw  wide- 
reaching  conclusions  from  a  single  case,  but  the  action  of 
arsenic  in  this  case  was  so  marked  that  its  value  as  a  rem- 
edy in  this  troublesome  disease  would  seem,  at  least,  worthy 
of  trial.  Previous  to  the  administration  of  arsenic  the  pa- 
tient was  steadily  growing  worse,  while  a  few  days  after 
the  drug  was  commenced  he  as  steadily  grew  better.  The 
beginning  of  the  improvement  could  be  reckoned  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  when  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are 
at  their  worst,  while  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  lasting 
at  the  most  six  weeks,  fell  at  least  two  weeks  short  of  the 
average  length.  The  exact  action  of  arsenic  in  such  a  dis- 
ease is  difficult  to  define.  It  has  a  certain  germicidal 
power ;  it  diffuses  itself  with  great  facility  by  the  blood 
throughout  the  body ;  it  increases  the  capillary  circulation 
and  causes  certain  cells  to  undergo  a  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis. It  is  possible  that  through  a  combination  of  these 
actions  it  may  exert  some  deleterious  action  on  the  parasite. 
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Tin:   lIVrKHI'YKKXIA    OF    KIIKUMATISM. 

I)u.  II.  C".  Mai.k  liMs  i>iv|>aic(l  for  iIk'  I'ract it iinirr  n  Htw\y 
ol  oi^lity-tliroo  oiisoH  of  rlu'iimiitic  livpiTpyroxiii  re|)ortu(l  <liir- 
inj:  ilio  twi'iity  yours  oiidiiifx  in  IS'.io.  In  titfy  live  of  theso 
oases  the  teiDpenitiiro  exceeded  l()f»°  K.,  riiniiiiijr  as  liifjii  ns 
110"4°.  In  one  series  <»f  eases,  thirty-nine  iti  nninher,  all  liav- 
Wji  as  their  iiiaxiinnin  teinpenitiire  lOCr"  to  IIO",  thirty-four 
were  treated  by  eold  hatiiin^,  with  fourteen  recoveries.  Of 
tho.^^e  havin};  the  more  inodernto  pyrexia,  witli  the  niaxinuini 
at  lti(i°  and  107°,  eifjht  out  of  eleven  patients  recovered  under 
the  eold-bathinji  treatment ;  ail  of  those  that  were  not  batlied 
died.  In  the  last  ten  years  cases  and  recoveries  liave  been  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  in  the  Journals,  and  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  cases  of  temperatures  ranging  from  106°  to  110°  are  on 
record.  The  number  of  recoveries  was  thirteen.  The  pack 
was  used  in  eight  of  these,  with  two  deaths;  the  bath  was  used 
in  the  other  cases,  with  one  death.  It  is  not  proposed  from 
these  figures  to  base  a  ratio  of  recoveries  on  a  study  of  the  re- 
ported cjvses  alone,  for  it  is  probable  that  many  unsuccessful 
cases  have  not  been  reported,  while  the  majority  of  the  suc- 
cesses have  without  doubt  been  given  to  the  journals.  But 
these  reported  recoveries  are  a  satisfactory  witness  that  lives 
have  been  saved  which  under  other  conditions  must  certainly 
have  been  lost  under  the  strain  of  extreme  temperatures.  The 
writer  urges  the  importance  of  making  a  most  careful  record  of 
the  temperature  in  all  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  of  recog- 
nizing at  once  the  earliest  indications  of  approaching  hyperpy- 
rexia. So  soon  as  the  thermometer  shows  an  undue  rise,  there 
should  be  no  time  wasted  over  the  administration  of  drugs,  but 
an  attempt  should  be  made  at  once  to  check  this  rise  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  surface.  The  result  of  such  treat- 
ment in  a  favorable  case  is  tnost  gratifying.  The  patient  may 
seemingly  be  dying  from  excessive  heat-production  one  hour, 
and  in  the  next  hour  may  be  in  comparative  comfort,  with 
prospects  of  a  speedy  recovery.  One  bathing  has  frequently 
seemed  to  turn  the  scale. 


SOME   COMMON   ERRORS   IN   THE   FEEDING   OF   YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

In  a  recent  lecture  reported  in  the  Practitioner  for  July. 
Dr.  Cheadle  draws  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  feeding  of 
infants  in  regard  to  which  faulty  and  injurious  practices  pre- 
vail. One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  disaster  is  the  sudden 
weaning  with  the  use  of  fresh  cows'  milk  and  water.  The 
massive  curds  formed  from  cows'  milk  are  frequently  beyond 
the  feeble  digestive  powers  of  the  infant.   Dilution  will  partially 


remedy  the  matter,  but  can  not  an  a  rulu  ho  carried  to  a  Hutti- 
ciunt  extent  without  unduly  in<-reaHing  the  hulk  of  the  food. 
The  clotM,  liy  decomposing,  cmuhc  <-olic,  vomiting,  and  diurrhd'a. 
Boiled  milk  not  only  is  to  a  certMin  degree  Hterilized,  but  clotH 
IcHs  Hrmly  tlnin  raw  milk.  Cliildren  should  be  weaned  on 
boiled  milk  and  barley  water.  In  the  case  of  very  young  or 
delicate  chililren,  however,  the  milk  should  alwayw  be  pepto- 
nize<I  at  lirsl,  a  proper  degree  of  <lilution  being  obHOrved  at  the 
same  time,  '('here  is  danger  here  of  another  grave  error — the 
prolonged  use  of  artiliciallydigested  foods.  While  thcHe  |»repa- 
ratioiiH  do  e.\<ellenl  service  in  the  case  of  (diildren  juHt  weatird 
or  with  small  digestive  power,  they  are  not  proj)er  for  con- 
tinued use.  The  ])ower  of  digesting  casein  becomeM  grudiiidly 
less,  nutrition  is  inip.iired,  and  the  child  ten<ls  to  become  flabby, 
ana-mic,  and  soft  in  bone.  Still  another  error  consists  in  the 
furnishing  of  an  insullicient  gross  amount  of  nutritive  material. 
A  child  may  be  unable  to  digest  a  mixture  of  milk  unless  highly 
diluted,  but  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  being  limited,  it  may 
be  impossible  for  it  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  a  tnixt- 
ure  to  supply  the  material  required  for  growth  and  nutrition. 
The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  cream  or 
some  good  preparation  of  meat  juice,  the  quantity  of  milk  being 
increased  as  the  digestive  power  develops.  Food  deficient  in 
fat,  as  well  as  that  deficient  in  protein,  is  certain  to  cause 
trouble.  Fat  especially  is  of  great  importance  in  the  food  of 
young  children.  Those  deprived  of  these  two  elements  are 
often  large  and  fat,  but  flabby,  aniemic,  and  rhachitic;  yet  most 
of  the  artificial  foods  upon  which  children  are  so  largely  fed  are 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  fat  and  to  a  less  degree  in  proteids. 
The  presence  of  an  antiscorbutic  element  in  the  food  is  also  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  Fresh  milk  contains  the  element 
in  sufficient  quantity,  but  all  farinaceous  fooOs,  and  all  the  dry 
artificial  foods,  are  decidedly  deficient  in  this  regard.  They  re- 
quire the  addition  of  some  fresh  element  to  su|)ply  the  anti- 
scorbutic quality. 

MINOR  PA  RA  GRA  PITS. 

THE   MORTALITY   OF  SCARLET    FEVER. 

Ix  the  Lancet  for  June  6th  Dr.  F.  F.  Caiger  reports  1,008 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  with  a  mortality  of  4'67  per  cent.  This 
is  a  most  satisfactory  result,  and  considerably  below  the  average 
record.  The  severity  of  the  disease  was  greater  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  higher  than  during 
the  summer.  The  death-rate  in  the  two  sexes  was  almost  iden- 
tical. A  point  of  much  interest  was  the  mortality  at  different 
ages.  The  rate  under  five  years  was  11  "4  per  cent. ;  over  five 
years,  1*44  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  30.306  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  treated  in  certain  London  hospitals  shows  a  decided  de- 
crease at  each  quinquennium  up  to  twenty-five  years,  when  it  is 
at  its  lowest.  Further  analysis  shows  a  constantly  decreasing 
mortality  from  the  first  year  of  life  up  to  the  fifth.  Not  only 
does  the  danger  of  a  fatal  issue  decrease  with  advancing  years, 
but  the  liability  to  contract  the  disease  also  diminishes,  espe- 
cially after  the  fifth  year.  The  practical  importance  of  these 
statistics  is  great.  They  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  much 
greater  fatality  attending  scarlet  fever  in  the  earlier  years  of 
life  and  its  comparative  mildness  in  later  life.  Although  all 
previous   evidence   bears   out   this   conclusion,    there   exists  a 
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curionsly  widespread  belief  that  there  is  greater  danger  attend- 
ing tlie  disease  in  adults. 


MEDICAL   PRACTICE   IN    CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  spicy  delineation  of  the  medical  situation  in 
Connecticut  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Health:  "Sik:  Anybody  can  practice  medicine  in 
Connecticut.  You  do  not  need  to  register ;  you  do  not  need  a 
medical  diploma;  you  do  not  need  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween opium  and  peppermint;  you  do  not,  indeed,  need  to 
know  anything.  You  can  simply  come  and  live  here  and  begin 
to  practice.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  will  sustain  you  in  col- 
lecting your  fees  for  professional  services,  if  you  render  nny 
which  you  choose  to  call  such.  But  if  you  undertake  to  carry 
me  or  my  trunk  to  the  depot  for  pay,  you  must  get  a  license. 
If  you  peddle  matches  or  peanuts,  you  must  get  a  license.  If 
you  collect  the  swill  from  your  neighbors,  to  feed  your  pigs, 
you  must  get  a  license.  If  you  want  to  empty  your  cesspool, 
you  must  get  a  license.  But  you  can  practice  medicine  in  Con- 
necticut without  a  license.''''  The  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  is  not  stated.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  State  board,  but  this  may  not  be  the  fact. 


NEW  YORKERS  AT   NEXT   WEEK'S   CONGRESS. 

In  the  programme  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  to  be  held  in  Washington  next  week,  we  find 
four  hundred  and  six  titles  of  papers  to  be  read,  reports  to  l)e 
made,  and  special  parts  in  discussions  to  be  taken,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  of  which  are  by  physicians  living  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

ARTHRITIS   WITH   PNEUMOCOCCI   OCCURRING   IN   THE 
COURSE   OF   PNEUMONIA. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Soci6t6  anatomique,  according 
to  Le  mercredi  medical^  M.  Macaigne  reported  that  be  had  ob- 
served in  a  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia  on  the  right  side 
an  effusion  into  the  knee  joint  on  the  same  side.  He  removed 
by  aspiration  some  creamy,  greenish  pus  from  the  joint  and 
found  that  it  contained  pueumococci.  The  pneumonia  subsided, 
but  the  condition  of  the  joint  grew  worse,  and  finally  arthroto- 
my  was  performed  with  a  good  result.  He  exhibited  sections 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  in  which  pneumococci 
could  be  seen. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitarj 
Buipuu  of  the  Health  Depaitment  lor  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duriug  the  two  week?  ending  September  16,  1891  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Mumps 

Whooping-cough 


Week  endi 

rg  Sept.  9. 

Week  end) I 

Caseti. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

0 

0 

0 

42 

8 

58 

43 

12 

54 

6 

3 

1 

39 

5 

39 

70 

20 

75 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

Deaths. 

0 

7 
10 

2 

1 
24 

0 

0 

1 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, — The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
representing  the  State  society  held  on  September  Isl.  The  meeting  was 
calle  1  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman,  Dr.  W.  C.  W'ey,  of  Elmiia. 
A  ballot  having  been  ordered,  Dr.  Wey  was  elected  president  and  Dr. 


M.  J.  Lewi,  of  Albany,  secretary.  The  board  thereupon  took  a  recess 
to  attend  a  conference  of  the  joint  boards  of  medical  examiners,  and 
on  reassembling  ratified  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  : 

1.  A  medical  syllal)us  to  be  prepared  (covering  all  subjects  in 
which  examinations  are  to  be  held)  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  six,  to  consist  of  two  members  appointed  from  each 
board. 

2.  A  committee  on  questions,  composed  of  six  members,  t.vo  to  be 
appointed  from  and  by  each  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  on  the  call 
of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  to  convene  at  Albany 
and  revise  all  questions  submitted  by  the  individual  examiners  under 
section  5  of  the  law. 

3.  Each  question  paper  on  the  seven  topics  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
questions,  of  which  the  candidate  shall  cancel  five  and  shall  be  marked 
on  his  answers  to  the  remainmg  ten. 

4.  One  hundred  points  shall  be  the  standard,  and  each  candidate 
must  secure  seventy-five  points  in  every  branch  before  his  or  her  name 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  Regents  as  that  of  a  proper  person  to  be 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  this  State. 

5.  Four  examinations  shall  be  held  during  the  coming  year,  the 
dates  of  which  may  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

6.  All  examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 

7.  Examinations  for  medical  license  shall  be  conducted  on  all  sub- 
jects at  one  continuous  session. ' 

8.  No  conference  of  the  boards  of  medical  examiners  shall  be  held 
excepting  on  request  of  a  joint  call  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  at 
least  two  of  said  boards,  as  certified  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  by  the  proper  officers. 

9.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  becomes  necessary 
or  advisable,  additional  examinations  shall  be  called  as  occasion  may 
arise. 

10.  At  least  sixty  questions  shall  be  sent  by  registered  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  or  before  September  15,  1891. 

The  following  assignments  of  topics,  arranged  at  a  previous  infor- 
mal meeting,  were  indorsed  : 

Physiology  and  hygiene.  Dr.  William  C.  Wey ;  surgery,  Dr.  George 
Ryerson  Fowler ;  obstetrics,  Dr.  William  Warren  Potter ;  anatomy. 
Dr.  William  S.  Ely;  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  Dr.  Maurice  J. 
Lewi ;  pathology  and  diagnosis.  Dr.  J.  P.  Creveling ;  theory  and  prac- 
tice and  therapeutics,  Dr.  Eugene  Beach. 

Dr.  Fowler,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Lewi,  of  Albany,  were  selected  as 
members  of  the  questions  and  syllabus  committee.  Dr.  Potter  moved, 
and  it  was  carried,  that  in  regard  to  printed  matter  the  form  of  head- 
ing be  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Dr.  Creve- 
ling moved,  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  a  circular  letter  be  sent  to  the 
members  and  delegates  of  the  State  Medical  Society  by  the  secretary 
containing  such  features  as  would  give  them  a  knowledge  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and  i)lans.  On  motion,  the  board  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  its  officers. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Apparattis  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley  every  Tuesday  night  at  8.30,  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  No.  64 
Madison  Avenue,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  October  6th.  These  lectures, 
supplemented  by  cliincs  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  will  be  free  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  students  of  mediiine. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures :  Paut  I. — Phh'gmasic 
Affections  of  the  Urinnrtj  Organa. — Section  1  :  1.  Introduction.  Fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  urmary  apparatus.  Sketch  of  the  composi- 
tion, innervation,  nutrition,  and  function  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  2. 
Outline  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  3.  Sum- 
mary of  the  aetiology,  semeiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxy,  and 
general  therapy  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  Section  2 :  The 
nature,  aetiology,  semeiologv,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  special  therapy 
of  nephritis,  cystitis,  prostatitis,  bulbo-urethral  adenitis,  and  urethritis. 
4.  Interstitial  nephritis,  pyelo-nephritis,  and  perinephritis.  5.  Cystitis  : 
its  causes,  symptoms,  progress,  anatomical  characters,  diagnosis,  and 
prognosis.  6.  Cystitis:  its  treatment.  7.  Prostatitis,  acute  and  chronic: 
bulbo-urethral  adenitis.     8.   Acut«"  urethritis  :  its  nature  and  causes.    9. 
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Acute  urotliritirt:  Uh  diiifniuHiH  iiiid  trontiiiuiit.  10.  A(Miti>  iiictliiitii* :  it* 
ai'citl«'nt8  ;  iiiftliiiii  liii'iii«>rilia;;i'  iiiiil  foiijiiiictiviiiH  :  ilH  coiiipiuiititiiiH  ; 
tmlnnitis,  poslliiiiH,  Imlitno-iiOHtliitii*,  pliiiiu)Hir<,  uiid  piiruphiiiioHiH:  ilH 
consi«(|ui'iuH'H;  IvinpliimncitiH,  ih^'iiiniil  iiili'iiitiH,  prriuii-tliritiH,  crvpli- 
tls,  liiijlio-urt'tliriil  luK'nitis,  pmstiititiH,  oivliitiM.  11.  Anilf  iiii'lliiitis: 
itH  (.'uiiHi'qiitnuvs  ointinuud;  Konwv.ttiiiH,  triii'hdocvNtitis,  pyclifiH,  ne- 
pliritin,  Hopticit'tiiin,  pyosiipni'initi,  iiml  rlii'mnatiMin.  I'J.  Climiiic  iiic- 
thi'itiH  :   itH  iiatiin'  and  liviitiiiciil. 

The  New  York  State  Examination.— Tin-  folldwlnf,'  list  mIiowh,  mc- 
Cdrdin^  to  ytui-  mid  lollcnc,  (iio  iimnhtTs  of  liiosc  who  linvc  nviiilcd 
tiiiMnst'ivt'H  of  tlu'  oxiiniiniition  cliiusi'  piiHHcil  liy  the  last  Lcf,'i(*latmc, 
whicii  frees  tlicm  from  u  State  exutiiinntion : 

New  York  Medioal  College  and  Hospital  for  Women.  ...      ir> 

Ninpira  University  Medical  Dcjiarlnicnt,  HufTulo lit 

Synuuse  I'ni versify  ('ollef;e  of  Mcdiiiiie •_".! 

Woman's  Meilii-al  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  . .     4'2 
Homd'opatiuo  Medioal  College  of  the  State  of  New  York.     4:{ 

Keleitie  Medical  ("ollefie 48 

Loiifr  Island  College  Hospital 68 

Ali)any  Medical  College 7(1 

University  of  Buffalo lOK 

Hellevue  Hospital  M«dical  College 120 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 169 

Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 182 


Total . 


Correct. 
Class  of  1869..   . 

1 

"   1879 1 

"   1880 1 

"   1881 

"   1882 

1 
1 

"   1 883 

1 

"   1884 

"   1885 

8 
.  ..   10 

"   1886 

.  .   25 

'*   1887 

"   1888 

.  ..   50 
.  .  .  112 

"   1889 

.  .  .  588 

"   1890 

.  .  .  104 

Defective. 

1      Cla.ssof  1884 

"      1887 

"      1888 

"      1889 

"      1890 


9i:i 

1 
2 
2 
4 
1 


Grand  total..   913 


Total. 
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The  Illinois  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Association  was  organized  at 
Springtield  on  June  26,  1890,  witli  Dr.  Hosmcr  A.  Johnson,  of  Chicago, 
as  president,  and  Dr  John  H.  Rduch,  of  Springfield,  as  secretary.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  the  consideration  of  social,  historical,  and 
medical  subjects  connected  with  the  late  war.  All  reputable  physicians 
now  living  in  Illinois,  whether  in  practice  or  not,  who  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  during  the  late  war,  and  all  who  were  surgeons  or  acting 
assistant  surgeons,  who  were  with  Illinois  troops  and  are  now  non- 
residents of  the  State,  are  eligible  to  membership.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  association,  held  in  Springfield  on  May  18  and  19,  1891, 
Dr.  John  H.  Rauch  was  elected  president,  vice  Dr.  Johnson,  deceased, 
and  Dr.  Edward  P.  Bartlett,  of  Springfield,  was  elected  secretary.  The 
association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  (irant  Monument.  This  adjourned  meeting  will  take  place  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  October  7  and  8,  1891.  The  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  will  occur  on  October  7th  at  2  p.  m.  Half-fare 
rates  can  be  had  to  Chicago  at  that  time  upon  all  railways. 

The  New  York  State  Society  of  Railway  Surgeons. — The  first 
meeting  of  this  society  will  lie  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Benson- 
hurst,  at  Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea,  L.  I.,  on  October  27,  1891.  A  full 
attendance  is  desired.  Programmes  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Dr.  George  Chaffee,  No.  201  Forty-seventh  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  on  August  29th,  passed  his  eighty- 
third  birthday.  The  Boston  Medical  <i7id  Surgical  Journal  is  our 
authority  for  stating  that  he  has  been  unusually  well  and  happy  of  late. 
He  does  not  belong  in  the  company  of  those  old  men  who  complain  of 


the  burdenH  uf  a^e,  liut  illuMtrateH,  on  Uh  negative  Hide,  the  truth  c>i 
the  pmpoHition  of  Cicero  when  he  nayo  :  "  To  thotte  who  have  no  reHoun  < 
In  themselves  every  period  of  life  Ik  burdenHome." 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health. — Dr.  Tliomus  V.  Wood,  for 
many  years  the  ellicieni  Heeietary  of  the  board,  Iuih  ri-cenlly  been  elect- 
ed to  another  term  of  six  yeurH.  Dr.  H.  W.  liuttle,  of  Asheville,  wan 
electe<l  at  the  same  time  for  a  like  tenure.  Tliey  botii  nit  an  reprenenta- 
livcH  of  the  Stale  Medical  Society.  There  arc  neven  medical  m<'n  in  thin 
board  of  nine  nien.bers. 

Change  of  Address.  —  Dr.  Winsl(»w   W.  Skinner,  to  No.   170  West 

Sixiy-foiirtli  Siieel. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Thomaa  T.  Pratt,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  Dr. 
Marion  Sims,  oc<-urre<l  in  London  on  August  29tli.  He  served  with  Dr. 
Sims  on  the  American  Andtulance  in  the  Pranco-PrusHian  war,  becom- 
ing Rurgeon-in-ciiief  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  SimH  and  Mr.  William 
MacCormac.  Dr.  I'ratt  was  born  in  Mobile  in  1839,  and  wa.-t  an  alum- 
nus of  the  Medical  De])artment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  1861.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  until 
near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  went  to  Paris.  His  later  years 
had  been  spent  in  London,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  University  College  Hospital. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  James  Watt,  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber loth.  The  deceased,  who  was  forty-seven  years  old,  was  of  Scot- 
tish parentage,  but  educated  in  this  «ountry.  He  was  interested  in 
politics  for  many  yeart,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  one 
term  and  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  coroner.  He  was  registrar  of 
vital  statistics  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health  and  was  one  of  the 
first  in  this  country  to  publish  a  weekly  bulletin  of  vital  data  for  the 
use  of  the  profession  and  sanitary  officials.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Society  and  many  other  medical  and  charitable 
organizations. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  OffidaJ  Liif  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpn 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  Septerriher  12,  1891 : 
Wells,  Howaiid,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  special  duty  in  fitting  out  the 

new  naval  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Hall,  John  II.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  before  the  Retiring  Board  Septem- 
ber 19th. 
Ross,  John  W.,  Surgeon.     Ordered,  in  connection  with  present  duty, 
as  men)ber  of  Board  on  Labor  Employment. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MosDAY,  September  21st :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology) ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society ; 
Chicago  Medical  Society.' 

Tuesday,  September  22d :  American  Orthopaedic  Association,  American 
Pediatric  Society,  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphi- 
lology.  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  American 
Gynajcological  Society,  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Ameri- 
can Deriuatological  Association,  American  Surgical  Association, 
American  Climatological  Association,  American  Ophthalmological 
Society,  Association  of  American  Anatomists,  American  Neurologi- 
cal Association,  and  American  Otological  Society  (first  day — Wash- 
ington);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Derraatological  Society  ;  Buffalo  Obstet- 
rical Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Lewis  (quarterly) 
N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  September  23d :  American  Laryngological  Association  (first 
day — Washington);  American  Orthopaedic  Association,  American 
Paediatric  Society,  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphi- 
lology,  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  American 
Gynaecological  Society,  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Ameri- 
can Dermatological  Association.  American  Surgical  Association, 
American  Climatological  Association,  American  Ophtiialmological 
Society,  Association  of  American  Anatomists,  American  Neurologi- 
cal Association,  and  American  Otological  Society  (second  day):  New 
York  Pathological  Society ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ; 
American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical 
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Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  .So- 
ciety. 

Thursday,  September  2Jiih :  American  Laryngological  Association  (.sec- 
ond day) ;  Americaa  Orthopaedic  Association,  American  Piediatric 
Society,  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology,  Con- 
gress of  American  Physician*  and  Surgeons,  American  Gynaecologi- 
cal Society,  Association  of  American  Physicians,  American  Dernia- 
tological  Association,  American  Surgical  Association,  American  Cli- 
matolcgical  Association,  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Anatomists,  American  Neurological  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Otological  Society  (third  day);  Xew  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetiics  and  Gyniecology) ;  Xew  York 
Orthopaedic  Society ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private);  New  London,  Conn., 
County  Medical  Society  (extra — New  London). 

Friday,  September  25th :  American  Physiological  Society  (first  day — 
Washington);  American  Laryngological  Association  (third  day); 
American  Orthopaedic  Association,  American  Paediatric  Society, 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  American  Derraa- 
tological  Association,  American  Surgical  Association,  American  Cli- 
matological  Association,  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Anatomists,  American  Neurological  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Otological  Society  (fourth  day);  Yorkville  Medi- 
cal Association  (private) ;  New  York  Society  of  German  Physicians  ; 
New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society ; 
Philadelphia  Laryngological  Society. 

Saturday,  September  26th:  American  Physiological  Society  (second 
day). 


([Obituaries. 


DAVID   HUMPHREYS   STORER,   M.  D..    LL.  D. 

Dr.  Stober,  who  in  1866  was  the  sixteenth  presiding  olticcr 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  oldest  snrvivor  of 
its  presidents,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  died 
at  Boston  on  September  10th.  He  was  probably  the  senior  phy- 
sician of  that  city,  having  been  born  in  Portland.  Me.,  on  March 
26,  1804.  He  was  the  son  of  Chief -Justice  Woodbury  Storer.  of 
that  city.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  being  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1822.  and  that  same  institution,  fifty-four 
years  later,  conferred  on  him  her  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1825  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  he  then 
settled  in  Boston.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  1829,  or  seven  years  before  Dr.  Holmes.  The 
annual  discoui-se  was  delivered  by  him  in  1851,  on  Medical  Juri.s- 
prudence,  and  in  1860  he  was  anniversary  chairman.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  formation  of  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  Scbool  in 
18-37,  whence  he  passed  up  to  the  Harvard  chair  of  obstetrics 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  occupying  that  position  from  1854 
tol868.  He  wasalso-dean  of  the  school  until  1868.  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital from  1849  to  1858.  In  1837  he  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  and  herpetology  under  the  State  Survey.  He 
made  many  import.mt  contributions  to  natural  science,  especi;d- 
ly  in  the  department  of  ichthyology,  among  which  were  his 
Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  tSortJi  America.,  his  Report  on  the  Irh- 
ttiyology  and  Herpetology  of  Alassurhv setts,  and  his  history  of 
the  fishes  of  the  same  locality,  which  was  publislied  in  parts  be- 
tween 1853  and  1867— works  that  are  of  permanent  value  to  all 
students  of  North  American  ichthyology.  He  was  an  intimate 
and  li.ng-time  friend  of  Professor  .Agassiz's,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  was  a  private  pupil  of  the  great  natural- 
ist. Dr.  Storer  was  a  member  of  all  the  leading  national  medi- 
cal organizations  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Medi:'al  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York  and  manv  others. 


'£cttcrs  to  tbc  (L-t)itor. 


SPECIALIST   AND   GENERAL   PRACTITIONER. 

HoBOKKX,  N.  J.,  Augiut  26,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Netr  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  Who  has  not,  during  the  last  few  year.«,  noticed  how 
the  medical  world  inclines  to  specialism  ?  Not  only  has  the 
hnman  body  been  divided  into  different  parts,  which  have  been 
given  to  different  specialists,  but  even  the  different  modes  of 
treatment  are  practiced  by  different  raedicd  men  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  therapeutic  measures.  There  are  the  oculist,  the 
otologi.*t,  the  specialist  for  nose  and  throat,  gynaecologist,  neu- 
rologist, and  so  on.  There  are  the  masseur,  electro-therapeutist, 
hypnotist,  and  others.  Each  one  of  these  specialists  will  devote 
his  practice  to  his  specialty  exclusively.  No  wonder  that  the 
general  practitioner,  seeing  how  each  one  of  these  men  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  his  specialty,  will  send  his  eye  patients  to  the 
oculist,  his  nose  and  throat  patients  to  the  laryngologist,  his  ear 
patients  to  the  aunst.  his  gynascologicai  cases  to  the  gynaecolo- 
gist, and  .so  on  ad  irfinitum.  By  and  by  he  will  be  in  the  habit 
of  retaining  no  other  case  but  the  exantheraatous  diseases  —  pneu- 
monia, whooping-cough,  rheumatism,  and  consumption ;  but 
even  then  many  general  practitioners  will  send  their  patients 
for  special  treatment  to  speciahsts.  And  it  may  go  so  far  that 
the  general  practitioner  will  not  be  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  a  medical  directory  which  directs  the  patients  to  the  proper 
specialists.  The  patients  know  this,  and  already,  instead  of 
asking  their  family  physician  what  they  should  do,  of  them- 
selves select  a  specialist  for  their  different  troubles.  It  no  more 
enters  their  mind  to  seek  advice  of  the  general  practitioner 
for  all  their  troubles,  as  they  know  that  he  is  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  name  only,  but  in  fact  is  a  specialist  for  acute  internal 
diseases  and  for  accidents.  The  general  practitioner,  in  conse- 
quence, does  not  get  more  than  one  or  two  cases  of  eye  trouble, 
ear  trouble,  and  so  on,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and,  as  it  would 
not  pay  him  to  buy  books  and  instruments  and  waste  time  and 
money  on  a  class  of  diseases  of  which  he  might  only  get  a  case 
in  years,  he  will  be  forced  to  continue  in  the  deleterious  prac- 
tice of  sending  his  cases  to  specialist.s.  If  this  were  all.  then  we 
could  be  quiet  about  this  theme,  as  the  only  harm  in  the  matter 
would  strike  the  man  who  has  not  ambition  enough  to  study  all 
the  diseases  man  is  heir  to,  indeper.deiitly  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
ward this  study  may  bring  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  gen- 
eral practitioner  by  not  mastering  all  these  specialties  is  unable 
to  diagnosticate  most  of  the  cases  that  come  to  his  office  with 
accuracy,  and  therefore  gives  the  patients  treatment  unsuitable 
to  their  disease.  It  does  look  easy  to  the  general  practitioner  to 
dia^osticate  a  case  as  eye  trouble,  ear  trouble,  and  so  on.  And 
so  it  is  in  some  ca-es.  Who  can  not  tell  that  a  case  of  acute 
conjunctivitis  is  eye  trouble,  that  an  otitis  media  chronica  sup- 
purativa is  ear  trouble,  or  that  a  case  of  purulent  metritis  is 
womb  trouble?  It  is  of  ca.ses  that  do  not  show  their  origin 
plainly  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Is  there  an  aurist  that  has  not 
met  with  a  ca.se  of  mastoiditis  which  has  been  treated  as  a  case 
of  convulsions  by  inhalation  of  chloroform  ?  Is  there  an  octdist 
that  has  not  met  with  a  case  of  iritis  treated  with  a  boric-acid 
solution  as  an  eye  wash  ?  Is  there  a  laryngologist  that  lias  not 
met  with  a  case  of  subacute  laryngitis  treated  as  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  incipient  phthisis  with  syrup  of  squills  or  creasote?  Is 
there  a  rhinologist  that  has  not  met  with  a  case  of  hypertroi)hic 
rhinitis  treated  as  atonic  dyspepsia  with  pep-sin  or  nux  vomica? 
Is  there  a  neurologist  that  has  not  met  with  a  ca-e  of  neuritis 
treated  as  rhenmatism  with  massiige?  Fs  there  a  gynaecologist 
that  has  not  met  with  a  case  of  fibi\>ids  that  had  been  Heated 
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on  Ki'iKTiil  principlos  witli  viij^irml  injectiiniH  of  tnnnic-a<''nl  h(»1u- 
tioiiM^  I  will  ri'port  one  raso  onlv  wliicli  sci-iiis  to  nic  ;i(lii|>t«'il 
t«>  [irovo  iiiv  stimdpoint  rorrocl. 

MiwH  A.,  twoiJty-fivo  yoiirH  old,  Hiiijrli- — ociMipnlioii.  I'uk' 
lU'idlowoik — coiiiplaiiis  of  sliorl,  liiickiiif;  conjfli,  piiiii  in  i)a(k 
and  flii'st,  dysinonon-im'a,  Iosh  of  api)i'titi«,  and  lu-adaclioK,  and 
says  sln«  lost  tiftoiMi  poninls  during  tlio  last  year. 

Kxaniination  of  clu'st  ni'^Mtivo  Spntnin  noffativc.  Kxami 
nation  of  throat  shows  phlofjm  in  pharynx  anti  nasn|>liarynx 
and  adi'noid  vi'^rolations.  Laryiif^oscopic  exainiinition  ri'voals  a 
clironic  larynjjritis.  Nose  shows  hypL-rtrophy  of  niiddli'  tnrhi- 
iiiitod  bones.  Kyea  siiow  hyperinctro|)ia  of  a  slij,'lit  (k'fjri'i-,  Iml 
no  astheno|)ia. 

Diajfnosis:  Spinal  nenrastlionia,  clii-onic  piiarynfj:itis,  clironic 
larynjjitis,  hypertro|>hic  rhinitis,  hypcrinetropia. 

Treatment:  Adenoid  vcfjetations  removed  by  curettiiif;.  also 
n|)plieations  of  glycerin  and  tannin  to  j)harynx.  Ar^'entnm  nitri- 
cnui,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounee,  to  larynx.  IIypertroi)hies  of 
nose  ren)ovcd  with  galvano-cnntery.  (iiven  interrupted  galvanic 
current  to  spine.  One  fortieth  of  a  prain  of  strychnine  three 
times  a  day  for  one  week,  and  +  1  D.  spherical  glasses  for  each 
eye  for  near  work. 

Result:  The  treatment  lasted  exactly  thirty  days;  patient 
was  seen  ten  times  during  that  period.  The  cough  and  the  pain 
in  the  back  and  chest  disai)peared.  The  menstruation  was  pain- 
less for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  The  appetite  reappeared 
and  the  headache  left  her  as  soon  as  she  wore  the  glasses.  ^Vllen- 
ever  she  read,  however,  without  the  glasses,  the  headache  came 
hack.  Thirty  days  after  she  had  commenced  treatment  she  was 
cured. 

What  I  wish  to  show  with  this  case  is  this:  that  a  young 
lady  calls  on  me  witli  cough,  pain  in  the  back  and  chest,  poor  ap- 
petite, and  headaches.  Had  I  given  her  a  prescription  I  might 
have  relieved  her  for  a  short  time,  but  all  her  troubles  would 
have  reappeared  in  a  little  while,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
or  earlier  yet,  my  patient  would  look  for  the  services  of  another 
"  general  "  j)r!ictitioner  who  would  most  probably  treat  her  with 
some  prescription  for  sick  headache.  After  a  while  the  patient 
would  have  made  the  round  among  specialists. 

The  neurologist  might  have  referred  all  the  ailments  to  the 
account  of  the  spinal  neurasthenia,  treated  the  case  with  the 
galvanic  interrupted  current,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  or  coca, 
anil  relieved  it  for  a  time. 

The  nose  and  throat  specialist  might  have  referred  all  the 
trouble  to  the  hypertrophic  rhinitis  and  pharyngitis  and  treated 
the  case  accordingly.  The  oculist  would  have  given  the  right 
glasses  and  possibly  explained  the  other  symptoms  as  due  to 
muscular  overstrain  in  accommodation.  Undoubtedly  the  gynae- 
cologist would  have  treated  the  dysmenorrlupa  as  caused  by 
slight  anteversion  or  retroversion  with  cervical  stenosis;  all  the 
other  symptoms  could  be  easily  explained  by  reflex  action.  Not 
one  of  all  these  measures  taken  could  have  given  perfect  relief, 
and  only  then  would  the  patient  be  cured  when  she  was  treated 
by  a  medical  man  who  was  able  to  diagnosticate  the  case  cor- 
rectly— that  is,  who  could  refer  each  symptom  to  its  proper 
c.\use. 

We  cjin  not  do  justice  to  our  patients  if  we  are  not  able  to 
<'.iagnosticate  their  cases  with  accuracy.  And  as  little  as  we  can 
tell  what  is  the  cause  of  a  headache  if  we  are  not  versed  in  oph- 
thalmology, otology,  laryngology,  rhinology,  neurology,  gynae- 
'  ology,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  as  little  can 
we  diagnosticate  most  of  the  other  cases  tliat  come  to  onr  offices. 

If  we  wish  to  raise  the  standing  of  the  medical  profession, 
let  us  discourage  sj)ecialism — not  by  treating  ])atients  with 
placebos  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them  properly, 
but  by  devoting  our  time  and  studv  not  otdv  to  internal  medi- 


cine, but  to  nil  otJKM-  depHrtment<4— and  it  will  not  take  long  be 
fore  the  Hci'd  will  become  a  tree  and  the  tree  will  bear  fruit. 

The  pMticntH.  instead  of  going  to  HpuoialiHtH  who  only  know 
a  certain  de|iartnient  of  medicine,  will  go  to  the  nuin  who,  by 
devoting  his  time  and  study  to  all  the  departments  of  medicine, 
liaK  become  truly  w  hat  we  <-all  ourselvcH  and  what  we  all  ought 
to  bt — general  |iriiititi<»ners.  A.  \V.  IIkkzoo. 


llf^orts  on  the  jj^lrogrcss  of  Mcbicinc. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

nv  !,()i;isK  (;.  iiahinovitcm,  m.  d. 

The  Belation  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Cord  to  the  Epidermii  and 
Olanda. — S.  Ailoin;;  (.!/•'//.  »/<  ///(//v.  unnu.  <l  jmilinl.,  .J:iiiii,iiy  I,  18i»I) 
concludes  from  his  ex|)erirnents  tliut  the  cervicrtl  synipiUiietic  cord  in- 
cludes vaseuliir,  gliindular,  exeito-seeretory,  luul  trophic  nerves.  He 
demonstrates  this  by  cutting  the  symputlietic  nerve,  after  which  there 
is  suppression  of  epitiieli  il  sei-retion,  comprising  the  salivary  and  nasal 
secretions.  Marked  epithelial  changes  take  place  in  and  around  the 
nares,  wiiicli  tjccome  perfectly  dry.  He  says  this  is  independent  of 
vaso-motor  changes,  since  after  section  of  the  sympathetic  there  is  vas- 
cular dilatiit  ion,  which  should  give  increased  instead  of  decreased  secre- 
tion. The  existence  of  glandular  nerves  in  the  different  secretory 
organs  themselves  is  not  excluded,  however.  Without  the  secretory 
nerves  of  the  sympiithetic  the  glandular  secretion  is  ditninished.  Tliese 
nerves  regulate  tlie  evolution  of  the  epidermis,  as  their  section  is  fol- 
lowed by  exiigjienltion  of  keratinization  or  delay  of  des(piamation. 

Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid  in  Man. — 
J.  Toison  and  E.  Leuoble  (Compt.  ren<l.  d.  xoc.  /jiol.,  May  29,  1891)  re- 
port four  analyses  of  this  fluid ;  two  specimens  were  obtained  by  drain- 
ing the  lateral  ventricles  for  hydrocephalus,  and  two  from  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid  through  the  nose.  The  results  of  the  examinations  are  in 
accordance  with  those  of  M6hu,  with  the  addition  of  the  confirmed 
presence  of  a  reductive  element.  The  results  are  thus  formulated:  1. 
The  fluid  always  contains  leucocytes.  2.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction, 
odorless  and  colorless.  3.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  rOi>7.  4. 
There  is  a  constancy  in  the  contained  amount  of  mineral  matter,  from 
830  to  8"80  grammes  per  1,000  c.  c.  The  sodium  chloride  is  from  6*72 
to  6"84  grammes.  .5.  There  is  no  constancy  in  the  amount  of  organic 
matter.  6.  The  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  its  nature  was  not  yet 
determined. 

The  Knee  Reflexes  during  Artificial  Epilepsy  in  Animals. — B.  I. 
Vasiliev  reports  (Vratch,  ,hme  21,  1891)  the  following  results  of  his 
experiments,  which  he  thinks  are  well  to  utilize  in  diagnosticating  an 
epileptic  attack :  1.  There  is  total  absence  of  the  reflexes  during  the 
tonic  period  of  convulsions  because  of  the  general  rigidity  of  the 
tissues,  but  they  can  be  provoked  in  most  cases  during  the  clonic 
period.  2.  In  severe  cases  followed  by  a  period  of  coma  the  reflexes 
are  usually  absent,  or  at  least  much  reduced  in  intensity,  and  can  be 
detected  either  immediately  or  several  seconds  after  the  clonic  con- 
vulsions. 3.  Absolute  absence  of  the  reflexes  after  epileptic  convul- 
sions were  observed  to  last  for  several  minutes.  4.  They  ate  restored 
gradually,  and  sometimes  half  an  hour  elapses  before  the  normal  con- 
dition is  reached ;  in  some  cases  this  is  preceded  by  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  the  knee  reflexes. 

The  Influence  of  a  Mixed  Electric  Current  on  the  Motor  Function 
of  the  Brain  Cortex. — S.  X.  Danillo  reports  {VraUh,  June  13, 1891)  the 
results  of  experiments  on  frogs  and  dogs  by  stating  that  a  combined 
galvanic  and  faradaic  current  in  the  same  pair  of  electrodes  gives  a  con- 
siderably increased  muscular  contraction  by  irritating  once  or  repeated- 
ly the  cerebral  cortex  or  any  nerve.  This  increase  is  more  marked  when 
there  is  a  homologous  combination  of  currents — i.  e.,  when  the  poles  of 
the  constant  current  and  those  of  the  primary  coil  meet.  Heterogene- 
ous combination  gives  a  weaker  and  shorter  muscular  contraction  in 
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proportion  as  the  galvanic  current  increases.  A  motor  nerve  exliausted 
by  the  action  of  tlie  individual  currents  separately  is  still  able  to  react 
noticeably  to  a  comparatively  weaker  but  combined  current.  This  is 
applicable  to  the  white  cerebral  substance  and  the  motor  areas. 

Relation  between  the  Physical  Quality  of  the  Electric  Excitant  and 
Neuro-muscular  Reaction. — A.  d'Arsonval  {Compt.  niK/.  de  xoc  dchiol.^ 
May  29,  1891)  was  enabled  to  produce  neuro-muscular  and  painful,  or 
mu.scular  only  and  painless,  contraction  by  varying  the  physical  quality 
of  any  electric  current  used.  The  duration  and  variation  of  the  electric 
potential  are  the  only  agents  which  govern  the  nerve  or  muscle  response 
to  the  excitation.  A  current  of  a  given  duration  and  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity will  give  a  markedly  painful  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the 
forearm  if  it  is  such  as  to  affect  both  the  .sensory  and  motor  nerves,  but 
will  cause  a  muscular  contraction  only  without  pain  if  the  duration  of 
the  current  is  considerably  increased,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
current  affects,  then,  the  muscular  fibers  only.  The  author  varies  the 
duration  of  the  current  by  interposing  into  the  circuit  a  graduated  con- 
denser that  enables  us  to  measure  the  current  and  to  change  the  physical 
quality  of  the  electric  discharge  in  order  to  act  specially  on  the  nerve 
or  the  muscle. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  contrivance  will  probably  prove  of  service 
in  gynaecology,  as  in  faradizing  the  uterus  after  Tripier's  method.  By 
varying  the  duration  of  the  discharge  by  means  of  the  introduced  re- 
sistance in  shape  of  a  graduated  condenser,  one  is  further  enabled  to 
study  neuro-muscular  degeneration  with  much  more  precision  than  by 
using  alternately  the  faradaic  and  galvanic  currents. 

The  Laws  of  the  Production  of  Heat  by  Muscular  Contraction  after 
Experiments  on  Isolated  Muscles. — M.  A.  Chauveau  (Arch.  <le  phi/.s. 
norm,  et  pathol.,  Jan.  1,  1891)  says  the  foregoing  laws  have  not  tjeen 
clearly  understood  by  his  predecessors,  and  formulates  them  thus:  1. 
The  degree  of  muscular  contraction  is  estimated  not  by  the  absolute 
loss  in  length  of  the  muscle  at  the  moment  of  its  contraction,  but  by 
the  relation  of  the  lost  length  to  its  total  length  during  the  period  of  its 
rest.  2.  This  total  length  in  isolated  muscles  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  fatigue  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  lift  a  weight.  3.  A  mus- 
cle elongated  under  the  influence  of  fatigue  and  too  heavy  a  load  con- 
tracts and  develops  heat  in  a  less  degree  than  a  muscle  retaining  its 
normal  length  and  lifting  the  same  load.  4.  When  an  isolated  muscle 
in  a  condition  of  relaxation  is  elongated  under  the  influence  of  too 
heavy  a  load,  so  that  great  fatigue  is  induced,  it  loses  heat ;  when  the 
cause  of  elongation  is  removed  and  the  muscle  retracts,  it  absorbs  heat 
instead  of  evolving  it.  5.  This  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  result  of 
formation  of  active  elasticity ;  it  tends  to  neutralize  the  heat  produced 
by  active  muscular  contractility.  6.  The  favorable  conditions  for  loss 
of  heat  are  at  their  maximum  when  muscular  contraction  producing 
positive  work  follows  forced  elongation  of  a  fatigued  muscle. 

The  Birect  Excitability  of  the  Muscular  Fibers  by  Light. — The 
only  muscular  organ  known  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  light  is 
the  iris,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Brown-Sequard  on  the  iris  of  an  eel 
separated  from  the  retina.  M.  A.  d'Arsonval  ( Compt.  rend.  soc.  de  bioL, 
May  15,  1891)  failed  to  provoke  visible  muscular  movements  by  pro- 
jecting upon  a  muscle  the  light  of  a  concentrated  voltaic  arc  by  means 
of  a  lens ;  the  contractions  became  slightly  visible  when  the  muscle  was 
held  under  the  constant  influence  of  the  weakest  induced  electric  cur- 
rent and  the  above-mentioned  concentrated  light.  The  fact  was  made 
more  demonstrable  by  utilizing  the  "telephone  muscle"  {Compt.  rend. 
soc.  de  bioL,  188.5,  p.  454).  A  frog  is  fixed  on  a  cork  board  ;  the  end  of 
the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  attached  to  a  membrane  stretched 
over  a  funnel  to  which  is  attached  a  long  rubber  tube  ;  the  end  of  the 
latter  is  put  in  the  ear  to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations  caused  by  the 
muscular  movements  under  the  influence  of  the  light.  A  very  convinc- 
ing device  of  the  author's  is  the  illumination  of  the  muscle  at  regular 
intervals  by  rotating  a  disc  with  equidistant  perforations  which  is  placed 
between  the  muscle  and  the  light,  the  disc  rotating  from  300  to  .">30 
times  per  second.  The  height  of  the  sound  of  the  muscular  vibrations 
so  obtained  corresponds  exactly  to  the  luminous  oscillations.  The 
,^  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  muscles  cease  when  the  muscle  is  injured 
by  heat,  which  shows  that  the  muscular  vibrations  are  not  of  a  purely 
physical  character,  as  the  muscle  fails  to  react  when  its  proper  excita- 
bility is  absent. 


On  the  Influence  of  Muscular  Work  on  the  Elimination  of  Crea- 
tinine.— In  accor  lance  with  the  results  of  1*.  (iroccho.  Dr.  .1.  Moiics- 
sier  concludes  (Compt.  rend.  hoc.  de  biol.,  July  16,  1891),  from  experi- 
ments on  his  own  person:  1.  After  a  walk  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 
kilometres  the  amount  of  creatinine  in  the  uiine  augments  on  an  avei- 
age  one  eighth  more  than  during  a  day  of  rest.  The  amount  of  uric 
acid  was  also  increased,  but  there  was  no  constant  relation  between 
the  two.  Urea  was  increased,  but  continued  increasing  during  a  day 
of  rest,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the  accentuation  of  the  functions  in  gen- 
eral, such  as  respiration,  circulation,  etc. ;  the  exces.sive  production  of 
creatinine  and  uric  acid  depends  directly  upon  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  muscles.  2.  The  excess  of  creatinine  is  eliminated  during  muscu- 
lar activity.  This  is  true  of  the  uric  acid,  and  Lagran's  belief  that 
uric  acid,  urates,  and  extractives  are  the  main  factors  of  fatigue  when 
accumulated  in  the  economy  is  accepted.  3.  To  antagonize  the  fatigu- 
ing effect  of  excessive  waste  products  in  the  economy,  the  author  used 
kola  nuts,  but  without  any  success.  4.  The  amount  of  urine  was  (iimin- 
ished  during  a  day  of  exercise.  Diuretics  were  used  to  determine  that 
the  creatinine  eliminated  was  the  maximum  amount ;  the  amount  of 
urine  increased,  but  that  of  creatinine  remained  unchanged. 

On  Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration. — E.  Wertheimer  (Arch,  de  pjht/siol. 
norm,  et  pathol.,  January,  1891)  performed  a  series  of  experiments  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  and,  from  the  collection  of  tracings  of  respira- 
tions induced  by  irritating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  he  concludes 
that  the  Cheyne-Stokes  phenomenon  is  due  to  incomplete  inhibition  of 
the  respiratory  center,  of  either  direct  or  indirect  origin.  Pathologi- 
cally, the  inhibition  is  mostly  of  indirect  origin,  as  in  meningitis. 
Mann's  question  as  to  what  maintains  the  rhythm  of  inhibition  (Jour, 
of  Neurohg>i,  1890,  p.  179)  the  author  answers  by  citing  his  experi- 
ments in  which  continuous  irritation  of  the  vagus  gave  a  rhythmically 
intermittent  type  of  respiration.  He  explains  this  by  saying  that  the 
nervous  center,  having  a  constant  afflux  of  physiological  stimulus,  is 
enabled  to  overcome  the  incomplete  inhibition  and  to  react.  After  this- 
exertion  the  inhibition  shows  its  full  action  again,  but  this  is  overcome 
by  a  period  of  reaction  after  the  power  is  regained  by  virtue  of  the 
afflux  of  physiological  stimulation.  He  puts  it  in  Mosso's  words  by 
saying  that  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  centers  is  suddenly 
interrupted,  the  latter  try  to  recover  it  after  a  period  of  oscillations, 
during  which  its  excitability  augments  and  diminishes  alternately. 

A  Haemochromometer  of  a  Series  of  Standard  Colored  Glass. — M.  L. 
Malassez  (Compt.  rend.  soc.  de  bioL,  June  5,  1891)  succeeded,  by  com- 
bining faintly  colored  glasses  of  different  tint,  in  getting  the  colors  and 
intensities  exactly  similar  to  those  of  specimens  of  blood.  The  degrees 
in  the  color  and  intensity  are  obtained  by  cutting  thinner  or  thicker 
layers  of  the  glass  which  forms  the  combination.  For  examination 
white  daylight  is  used ;  this  is  obtained  either  directly  from  a  white 
cloud  or  light  transmitted  through  a  white  screen.  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  can  be  estimated  by  this  method  is  found 
of  importance  in  estimating  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  blood. 

The  Epithelial  Covering  of  the  Tubo-ovarian  Peritonaeum  and  its 
Physiological  Transformation. — Dr.  Morau  (Compt.  rtnd.  d.  soc.  dc  bioL, 
May  29,  1891)  observed  in  a  number  of  animals  that,  during  the  period 
of  reproductive  function,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  lining  of  these  or- 
gans lose  their  normal  aspect,  become  globular,  are  reduced  to  a  finely 
granular  mass  containing  a  large  spherical  or  oval  nucleus,  and  ap- 
proach very  much  the  embryonic  type.  Gradually  they  resume  a  cylin- 
drical shape  and  become  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  which  are  moving 
toward  the  tubes,  and  so  transmit  the  ovum.  From  the  pathological 
standpoint  this  explains,  perhaps,  some  varieties  of  peritoneal  preg- 
nancy, the  more  so  that,  as  a  rule,  those  abnormal  pregnancies  are 
found  where  there  has  been  previous  pathological  alteration  of  the  pel- 
vic peritontEum. 

Weight  of  the  Brain,  Liver,  and  Spleen  in  Dogs  of  Different  Sizes. 
— Ch.  Richet  (Compt.  rend.  soc.  de  bioL,  June  5,  1891)  reports  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  observations  on  dogs  of  different  sizes,  races,  and 
both  sexes.  From  the  exhaustive  tabulations  of  the  weights  of  the 
dogs  and  their  organs  it  is  concluded:  1.  That  the  weight  of  the  liver 
is  proportionate  to  the  body  surface,  as  is  the  chemical  combustion  and 
the  caloric  radiation,  or,  as  put  by  the  author,  each  apparatus  of  nutri- 
tion is  proportionate  to  the  surface  of  the  body.     2.  The  brain  does 
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not  follow  thu  same  law,  ih  it  compriHCH  a  variubli*  <|unntit,v,  the  weight 
of  till-  liniin,  and  ii  conHtunt  one,  (lie  intclllKoncc,  liotli  of  wliicli  niiiHt 
rcniiiln  within  (■(>i'(ain  liinils,  wlictlu'i-  i(  lie  a  luif;)>  or  a  Hiiiall  iloj;. 
Tlieir  i.M  liult-  (lilTficiifc  in  tiit-  wj'i>;lilH  of  tin*  WruinH  ami  inl^■lli^;l'n^l• 
in  (Io>;h  of  four  ami  r<>il>  |ioiimls,  i'cM|icrtivi'ly.  No  pohitivf  stali-MiLMit 
nm  III'  niailo  i\»  to  tin*  ilillfrt'iicc  in  the  weight  of  the  hrain  in  male  ami 
fftnale  (lo^s.  Ah  rcpirdt*  tlic  spleen,  it  i."  almoMi  iiiviii  iaiilv  jiropor- 
liolutte  to  tlie  lioiiv  nei<,'lit. 

The  Variation  of  the  Shapo  of  the  Solo  of  the  Foot  under  tho  In- 
fluence of  Best,  Upright  Position,  and  Walking. —  MM.  Cli.  K^r6  and 
<J.  Denniutke  ((."//i/i/.  n-ml.  mir.  ili  /,ii>/.,  May  Jll,  ISUl)  obtained  ea«t8  of 
feet  under  the  ahove-nunieil  conditionn,  and  found  in  one  patient  that 
wa!<  eontineil  to  bed  for  several  weeks  the  ))lantar  vault  was  reduced 
from  one  fourth  to  one  third  it.«t  usual  width.  In  a  number  of  persons 
the  vaults  of  the  soles  were  measured  before  rising;  in  the  moriiinf?, 
four  hours  after  upright  position,  and  after  four  hours'  walking; 
eleven  »nit  of  eighteen  persons  presented  enlarfjed  soles  of  the  feet 
after  walkinji ;  in  some  the  width  was  one  third  larger  than  normal. 
This  has  a  ilireet  beariiij;  on  the  patholojiy  of  the  areh  of  the  foot  in 
connection  with  different  professional  duties  which  rctpiire  standing 
for  several  hours,  es])eciallv  in  youn;;  subjects  whose  plantar  arch  is 
inurkediv  flexible. 
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The  Second  Triennial  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons will  bo  held  in  the  (Iiand  Army  Buildiii';,  1112-1411  rciinsyl- 
vania  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  C,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  September  22d,  2;}d,  24th,  and  25th.  We  have  already 
published  the  pro{iran)ines  of  some  of  tlie  component  societies.  We 
now  give  the  entire  programme  as  prepared  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
congress  and  of  the  various  societies,  together  with  the  lists  of  oflicers. 

TiiK  General  Mkkting. —  Officers  of  the  Couffress :  President,  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia;  Vice-Presidents,  ex  officio:  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of 
Mobile ;  the  president  of  the  American  Ophthahnological  Society,  Dr. 
Hasket  Derby,  of  Boston ;  the  president  of  the  American  Otological 
Society,  Dr.  Gorham  Bacon,  of  New  York  ;  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Society,  Dr.  Wharton  Siukler,  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
president  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jack- 
son, of  Chicago;  the  president  of  the  American  Dermatological  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Francis  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston ;  the  president  of  the 
American  Laryngological  Association,  Dr.  William  C.  Glasgow,  of  St. 
Louis;  the  president  of  the  American  Climatological  Association,  Dr. 
Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston ;  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology,  Dr. 
Fessenden  N.  Otis,  of  New  York ;  the  president  of  the  American  Or- 
thopaedic Association,  Dr.  Adoniram  B.  Judson,  of  New  York;  the 
president  of  the  American  Physiological  Society,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston  ;  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Anato- 
mists, Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,*  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Pfediatric  Society,  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch,  of  Boston;  Chairman  of 
the  E.\ecutive  Committee,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia ;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of  Washington ;  Secretary,  Dr.  William  H. 
Carmalt,  of  New  Haven.  Executive  Committee:  Dr.  William  Pepper 
(chairman),  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians ;  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile  (alternate,  Dr.  A.  Van 
der  Veer,  of  Albany),  representing  the  American  Surgical  Association  ; 
Dr.  John  Green,  of  St.  Louis  [alternate.  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  R^osa,  of 
New  York),  representing  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society ;  Dr. 
William  H.  Carmalt,  of  New  Haven  (alternafe,Y)r.  F.  B.  Loring,  of 
Washington),  representing  the  American  Otological  Society ;  Dr.  Lan- 
don  Carter  Gray,  of  New  York  (alternate,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Phila- 
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(lelphla),  repreaentiuK  ttie  American  NeuroloKicnl  AHHOciation;  Dr. 
Samuel  ('.  ilusey,  of  VVuMlunjrton,  rejireHenting  the  American  (Jytni'- 
eoloKival  Society;  Dr.  (icor;;r  llmry  Fox.  of  Ni-w  Vork  (atlnnnlr.  Dr. 
II.  W.  SiclwagoM,  of  I'liiladelphin),  representing  the  AMierican  Derma- 
toluxienl  AxHociution ;  l)r.  Ilurrifion  Allen,  of  I'hihidelphiu  («'//-rH<///', 
Dr.  J.  Solin Cohen,  of  I'hiliidelphia),  reprenenling  the  American  Laryn 
golojficul  AnHociation;  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Looniin,  of  New  York  ((/V/ow///', 
Dr.  F.  Donaldnou,  Sr.,  of  Hallimore),  representing  the  Amerieiin  i'W- 
inatological  A.sHociation  ;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  .New  York  (ullir- 
iiatr.  Dr.  Kriward  L.  Keyi'S,  of  New  York),  representing  the  American 
AsHociution  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology;  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of 
New  York  (altmititr,  Dr.  Virgil  P.  (Jibney,  of  New  York),  representing 
the  American  Orthopadie  AsHocintion  ;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditeh,  of  Bos- 
ton (altmiitlr,  \)v.  \\.  Newell  Martin,  of  Baltimore),  re[)reKenting  the 
Anu'rican  PhyHiologicnl  Society  ;  Dr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  of  Washington  (ultrr- 
nale,  Dr.  I).  K.  Shute,  of  WaHhington),  representing  the  Association  of 
American  Anatomists;  Dr.  \.  Jacobi,  of  .New  York  (altimate,  Dr.  T. 
M.  Rotch,  of  Boston),  representing  the  American  Pa-diatrie  Society. 
Committee  of  Arrau;i<iiiinln :  Dr.  Samuel  i).  Busey  (chairman),  154.'i  I 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians; Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Ariny  .Medical  .Museum,  Washington,  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Theobald,  'M)A  .Monu- 
ment Street,  Baltimore,  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  S<Kiety ;  Dr. 
Sanmel  0.  Richey,  7;^2  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  of  the 
American  Otological  Society;  Dr.  Robert  K.  Edes,  1216  Eighteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  of  the  American  Neurological  Association; 
Dr.  J.  Taber  Johnson,  1728  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  of  the 
American  (Jyuiccological  Society;  Dr.  I.  E.  Atkinson,  605  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association ;  Di . 
Samuel  Johnston,  204  Monument  Street,  Baltimore,  of  the  American 
Laryngological  Association;  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  1603  K  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  of  the  American  Climatological  Association  ;  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Bevan,  K()7  ('athedral  Street,  Baltimore,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology;  Dr.  DeForest  Willard,  1818 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Orthopicdic  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  of 
the  American  Physiological  Society  ;  a  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Anatomists;  and  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  1632  K 
Street,  Washington,  of  the  American  Paediatric  Society. 

Suhjerta  for  Kejxtrt  and  DiscusHion. —  Tucuday  Afternoon,  September 
22d,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the  Grand  Army  Building : 
Conditions  underlying  the  Infection  of  Wounds,  including  a  Discussion 
of  Disinfection  with  reference  to  the  Treatment  of  Wounds,  of  the 
Relation  of  Bacteria  to  Suppuration,  of  the  Resistance  of  Tissues  to  the 
Multiplication  of  Bacteria,  and  of  the  Effects  of  Antiseptic  Agents  on 
Wounds  (referee,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  professor  of 
pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  co-referee.  Dr.  Roswell  Park- 
of  Buffalo,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College),  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  Dr.  Harold  Ernst,  Dr. 
Arpad  G.  Gerster,  and  others.  The  discussion  will  be  adjourned  if 
necessary  until  Friiiay  afternoon.  Wednesday  Afternoon,  September 
23d,  at  three  o\-lock,  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the  Grand  Army  Building : 
The  Late  Manifestations  of  Syphilis  (referee.  Dr.  Phineas  S.  Conner,  of 
Cincinnati,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  ;  co- 
referee.  Dr.  Abner  Post,  of  Boston,  clinical  instructor  in  syphilis  in 
Harvard  University),  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes, 
Dr.  J.  Nevins  Hyde,  Dr.  J.  William  White,  and  others.  Wednesday 
Evening,  September  23d,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  National 
Museum,  Smithsonian  Grounds :  Address  by  the  president,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Bolog.),  on  The  History  of  Instrumental  Pre- 
cision in  Medicine.  The  Army  Medical  Museum  adjacent  will  be  lighted 
and  open  for  the  members  and  guests  at  9  p.  m.  The  president's  recep- 
tion will  take  place  at  the  National  Rifles  Armory,  No.  910  G  Street 
at  9.30  p.  M.  Thursday  Afternoon,  September  24th,  at  three  o'clock,  in 
the  Main  Hall  of  the  Grand  Army  Building  :  Fibroid  Processes  (Chronic 
Interstitial  Inflammation,  Scleroses) ;  their  Pathology  and  Jitiology, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Influence  of  Diathesis  and  Heredity  (ref- 
eree. Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  New  Y'ork,  professor  of  pathology  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
co-referee.  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore,   professor  of  medicine  in 
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Johns  Hopkins  University),  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Charle!* 
L.  Dana,  Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman,  Dr.  John  (Jni- 
teras,  and  others.  Friday  Afternoon,  September  25th,  at  three  (iilorh-  : 
If  necessary  the  discussion  on  The  Conditions  underlying  the  Infection 
of  Wounds,  etc.,  will  be  resumed  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the  Grand  Army 
Buildinji.  The  meetings  of  the  congress  are  open  to  the  profession. 
The  meetings  of  the  individual  component  societies  will  be  held  in  the 
mornings  and  according  to  the  jjrogramme  each  may  provide,  as  hcrein- 
•aftcr  appear.-'.  Memliers  and  guests  are  reciuested  to  register,  as  soon 
as  possible,  at  the  office  of  registration,  parlors  1  and  2,  Arlington  Ho- 
tel. Ladies  of  the  families  of  members  and  guests  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  the  address  of  the  president  and  to  the  reception  following. 

Amkrican  StJiiGiCAL  Association. — Twelfth  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  the  Main  Hall,  Grand  Army  Building. 

Officers :  President,  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 
York  :  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  R.  Weist,  of  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
P.  S.  Conner,  of  Cincinnati ;  Recorder,  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears,  of  Phila- 
delphia :  Council,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  of  Washington,  Dr.  ¥.  S.  Dennis, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  of  Davenport,  la.,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Weeks, 
of  Portland,  Me.  ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  of  Washington  ;  Delegate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile  (al- 
ternate,  Dr.  A.  Van  der  Veer,  of  Albany  ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  of  Washington. 

Programme. — Tuesduy,  Scptemher  2Sd,  at  10  A.  3f. :  Roll-call,  presi- 
dent's address,  executive  session.  The  time  for  discussion  will  be  lim- 
ited to  ten  minutes  for  each  speaker.  1.  The  Present  Status  of  Brain 
Surgery,  by  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia  (abstract:  Observa- 
tions atid  Results  of  Philadelphia  Surgeons  in  Cases  of  Epilepsy,  Trau- 
matic and  Jacksonian  ;  Abscess  ;  HaMiiorrhage  ;  Hydrocephalus  ;  Micro- 
cejjhalus  ;  Cephalalgia  ;  and  Tumors).  Discussion  by  Mr.  John  Cliiene, 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  Di'.  C.  B. 
Nancrede,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo.  2. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Results  which  should  be  considered  as 
Satisfactory,  of  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur,  bv 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York.  Wednesday,  September  23d,  at  10 
A.  M. :  3.  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Details  in  Operative  Surgery,  by  Dr. 
A.  G.  Gerster,  of  New  York  (abstract :  1.  Personal  cleanliness  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  field  of  operation  are  to  be  accomplished  by  mechanical 
procedures  rather  than  disinfectants  ;  soap  and  brush  ?'ensM.s- chemicals  ; 
brushes  hotbeds  of  infection  ;  their  cleansing  by  boiling.  2.  Dressing 
materials  to  be  sterilized  by  steam  ;  advantages  of  this  plan.  3.  In- 
struments to  be  sterilized  by  boiling  in  soda  solution  to  prevent  ."ust- 
ing.  4.  Sponges,  their  cleansing,  preservation,  substitutes,  and  use.  5. 
Technique  of  operating;  advantages  of  employing  few  instruments 
sponges,  and  assistants  ;  clean  dissection — that  is,  avoidance  of  tearing 
and  bruising  the  tissues  ;  careful  haemostasis ;  no  irrigation  except 
where  a  special  indication  arises  in  the  shape  of  existing  or  accidental 
contamination  by  the  faeces,  urine,  or  extraneous  filth  [as,  for  instance, 
in  compound  fractures].  6.  Drainage  by  tubes  often  unnecessary  ;  its 
substitutes ;  where  the  tubes  are  indispensable.  7.  Dressings,  their 
manner  of  application  and  reason  of  efficiency :  a,  moist ;  b,  dry,  ab. 
sorbent  dressing;  e,  sealing  of  wounds  by  collodion.  8.  In  combating 
septic  morbid  processes,  mechanical  measures — such  as  incision,  drain- 
age, and  irrigation — of  more  importance  than  the  employment  of  chemi- 
cals). Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  of  Boston,  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  4.  The  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Vertebral  Column,  by  Dr.  J. 
William  White,  of  Philadelphia  (abstract :  A.  Congenital  deformities — 
spina  bifida ;  review  of  operative  methods.  B.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
spine.  1.  Indications  for  operative  interference.  2.  Cases  in  which 
the  focus  of  bony  disease  may  be  removed.  3.  Relief  of  paralysis  in 
spinal  caries  after  pointing  of  a  psoas  or  iliac  abscess.  4.  Paralysis 
in  Pott's  disease  generally  the  result  of  an  external  pachymeningitis. 
6.  Pus  to  be  evacuated  whenever  accessible ;  treatment  by  extension 
process  with  plaster  jacket ;  resection.  6.  In  caries  of  a  portion  of  the 
arches  with  paraplegia,  we  should  almost  always  operate.  7.  Exposure 
of  the  cord,  if  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  arc  affected,  to  relieve 


pressure  and  remove  diseased  bone.  8.  Where  compression  of  the  cord 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  anterior  pachymeningitis,  an  operation  can 
rarely  liberate  it  from  pressure.  C.  Neoplasms.  Amenable  to  opera- 
tive interference.  D.  Traumatism.  1.  Some  objections  urged  against 
operative  interference  in  spinal  traumatism  unsupported  by  clinical 
facts ;  others  largely  due  to  well-founded  dread  of :  a,  shock ;  b,  con- 
secutive inflammation.  2.  Recent  results  of  operative  interference  en- 
couraging. 3.  Operation  contra-indicated  where  disorganization  of  the 
cord  is  caused  by  a  severe  crushing  force).  Discussion  by  Dr.  Maurice 
H.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  Dr  H.  H.  Mudd,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  John  IJ. 
Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Porter,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Robert 
Abbe,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia.  5.  On 
Retroperitoneal  Abdominal  Tumors,  and  especially  those  involving  the 
Kidney,  by  Dr.  A.  Van  der  Veer,  of  Albany  (abstract :  Tumors — r;ivo- 
peritoneal  in  their  origin,  sources,  and  character ;  anatomical  relations ; 
from  retroperitoneal  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  glands;  from  the 
suprarenal  capsule  and  the  capsule  of  the  kidney ;  they  may  be  present 
anteriorly  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  or  displace  the  viscera  en 
masse,  or  posteriorly  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  ;  they  may  be 
benignant  or  malignant,  cystoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  sarcoma,  or  mixed 
growths.  Gross  and  minute  anatomy.  Diagnosis:  Difficulties:  Indi- 
rect by  exclusion,  from  tumors  of  the  viscera,  is  often  impossiljle.  Use 
of  the  aspirator.  Prognosis:  Rapid  growth  is  evidence  either  of  pri- 
mary malignancy  or  of  secondary  degeneration  and  infiltration.  Opera- 
tive treatment  has  not  been  followed  by  encouraging  results.  Treat- 
rnerU:  In  what  cases,  if  not  all,  shall  operative  treatment  be  under- 
taken ?  Difficulties  attending  the  operation.  Intimate  connection  with 
the  peritonaHim,  the  viscera,  and  the  great  vessels.  Pesnme).  Discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison,  of  London,  England,  Dr.  Robert  Abbe, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Frederick  E. 
Lange,  of  New  York.  Thursday,  September  24th :  Executive  session 
at  10  A.  M.  6.  Recurrence  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  by  Dr.  Frederic  S. 
Dennis,  of  New  York  (abstract :  In  a  study  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  only  those  cases  will  be  utilized  in  which  a  thorough  mi- 
croscopical examination  has  been  made  by  a  well-recognized  pathologist ; 
all  other  cases  are  to  be  excluded  as  worthless.  The  recurrence  of  car- 
cinoma in  the  breast  is  influenced  by:  1.  The  period  of  time  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  growth  to  the  date  of  the  operation.  2.  The 
extent  to  which  infiltration  has  taken  place  by  any  one,  or  all,  of  the 
three  well-recognized  ways  of  dissemination.  3.  The  radical  character 
of  the  operation  itself.  4.  The  histological  character  of  the  carcinoma 
itself.  5.  The  appearance  simultaneously  in  both  breasts.  6.  The 
personal  factors  of  the  individual — such  as  age,  sex,  marriage,  fecund- 
ity, sterility,  pregnancy,  traumatism,  heredity,  menstruation,  metasta- 
sis, mental  condition,  locality,  etc.).  Discussion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant, 
of  London,  England,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  Lewis 
S.  Pilcher,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
L.  McLane  Tiffany,  of  Baltimore.  7.  The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
of  Bones  and  Joints  by  Parenchymatous  and  Intraarticular  Injections, 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Milwaukee  (abstract :  Introduction.  1.  Tinct- 
ure of  iodine.  2.  Carbolic  acid.  3.  Arsenious  acid.  4.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate. 5.  Phosphate  of  calcium.  6.  Balsam  of  Peru.  7.  Camphorated 
naphthol.  8.  Iodoform  ;  experimental  studies  ;  clinical  results ;  imme- 
diate and  remote  dangers ;  action  on  tubercular  tissue ;  indications ; 
technique).  Discussion  by  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  .lohn 
Ashhurst,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Lange,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster,  of  New  York,  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  D. 
D.  Bramble,  of  Cincinnati.  Members  of  the  American  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  will  conjointly  en- 
tertain their  f  ;reign  guests  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  8  p.  m.  Friday, 
September  25th:  Executive  session  at  10  a.  m.  7.  The  Treatment  of 
Fractures  involving  the  Elbow  Joint,  by  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New 
York  (abstract :  1.  Causes  of  limitation  of  motion  after  recovery;  a, 
changed  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  joint ;  b,  overgrowth  of 
bone ;  c,  periarticular.  2.  Causes  of  deformity  ;  treatment ;  reduction  ; 
maintenance — elbow  flexed,  elbow  extended;  after-treatment).  Discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Durham,  of  London,  England,  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Kinloch,  of  Charleston,  Dr.  D  W.  Yandell,  of  Louisville,  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  M.   Moore,  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  James 
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Mi'Catin,  uf  I'ittiibiii-};!).  In  addition,  the  fdlluwin^  |)U|>crH  are  uirerud 
and  will  \w  read  its  oppordiiiilv  oITi'ih  at  tlif  i-loxo  of  imicIi  dav'H  pro- 
maniiiu':  8.  Kiui'liiri-s  involving  llu>  I'ppcr  I'liiid  of  llic  Ffiniir,  i-xclii 
Hive  of  till'  N'lrit,  l>y  Dr.  Omai  II.  AIIIm,  of  I'liiliidclpliia  (ahtttracl  :  I. 
The  iiifr(Mpu-nv\v  rcndciH  it  iiiipidl)ulilo  tliiit  any  hin^lc  oliscrvcr  <tiii 
sprak  aiitlioiilalivflv  upon  tin-  .siiltjcit.  2.  l'alliolo>;y.  A  Htiidv  of 
tin*  d«>toi'oiity  ».<<  presented  in  patliolo^ieiil  niiiseunis;  it.n  imifornnty 
sngf:est.s  a  speeial  aneney  f<ir  its  produetion  ;  an  a^eney  siij:j;est('d  at 
varianee  with  the  iisnally  aeeepted  one.  U.  IVrnuinenl  lameness  or 
weakness  in  the  linili  not  the  I'esnlt  of  insullielent  hone  repair;  an  in- 
(piiry  into  its  cause.  -1.  Deformity  in  the  upper  compared  with  that  in 
thu  middle  and  lower  tliirds.  fi.  Treatment;  in(piry  into  the  dofeets 
of  prevailing  methods ;  treatment  suggested,  (i.  Faulty  professional 
standaril  of  what  constitutes  a  good  cure.  7.  Appeal  to  surgeons  for  a 
thon)iigl(  reopening  of  this  important  subject).  9.  Thoracic  Surgery, 
by  Dr.  DcForest  Willard,  of  i'iiiiadelphia  (abstract:  1.  Wounds  and  in- 
juries of  the  thorax  2.  Tumors  »)f  tlie  thorax.  8.  ('onditions  of  dis- 
ease. 4.  Pus  accumulations).  10.  A  Case  of  DitFuse  Hypertrophy  of 
the  Hreasts,  with  photogra))lis,  by  Dr.  t'.  H.  Porter,  of  l{().-<ton ;  11. 
Fractin-es  of  the  Hones  which  form  the  Kll)ow  Joint,  and  their  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  Levi  ('.  Lane,  of  San  F'rancisco ;  12.  Old  Unreduced 
Luxations  of  the  Klbow,  by  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York;  1:5. 
The  Study  of  a  Case  of  Hemiplegia  with  Aphasia  following  Ligature  of 
the  Common  Carotid  Artery,  by  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears,  of  Philadeli>hia; 
14.  An  Investigation  of  Pistol-shot  Wounds  of  the  Skull,  and  their 
Treatment,  by  Dr.  K.  II.  Bradford,  of  Hoston ;  15.  The  Result  of  some 
Experiments  in  the  Filling  of  Cavides  in  Bones  following  Operations  for 
Caries,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston. 

Amkrican  OpiiTiiALMOUKiiCAi,  SociKTV.  —  Twcuty-seventli  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Ladies'  Parlor  No.  2,  be- 
ginning on  Wednesday,  September  2;id,  at  10  a.  m. 

Officers :  President,  Dr.  Hasket  Derby,  of  Boston  ;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  (Jeorge  C.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J. 
G.  Prout,  of  Brooklyn;  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  St.  John,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Delegate  to  the  E.xecutive  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  Dr.  John  Green,  of  St.  Louis  (alternate,  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  J. 
Roosa,  of  New  York) ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr. 
Samuel  Theobald,  of  Baltimore. 

Programme. —  Wednesday,  September  23d,  at  10  A.  M. :  Papers  will 
take  precedence,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  order  given,  but  the  length 
of  tlie  daily  sessions  will  be  determined  by  the  society  at  the  time.  1. 
(1)  Gouty  Retinitis — Neuroretinitis  and  Chorioretinitis.  (2)  History  of 
a  Case  of  Brain  Tumor  with  Autopsy.  (:^)  The  Operative  Treatment 
of  Detachment  of  the  Retina  by  Scholer's  Method,  with  Report  of  Five 
Cases,  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull,  of  New  York  ;  2.  The  Use  of  Vaseline  in  Gon- 
orrhu?al  Conjunctivitis,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  W'ilson,  of  Bridgeport;  3.  Case  of 
Orbital  Traumatism  followed  by  Immediate  Monocular  Blindness  due  to 
Fracture  of  the  Foramen  Opticuni,  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Callan,  of  New  York  ; 
4.  The  Significance  of  Macular  Changes  in  Advancing  Myopia,  by  Dr. 
H.  Derby,  of  Boston  ;  5.  Glaucoma  after  Extraction  of  Cataract,  by  Dr. 
F.  Buller,  of  Montreal ;  6.  The  Blind  of  New  York  City,  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Oppenheimer,  of  New  York;  7.  (1)  .Additional  Experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  Lesion  in  Quinine  Blindness.  (2)  A  Case  of  Elephantiasis  of 
the  Eyelid.  (3)  A  Case  of  Acute  Glaucoma  occurring  in  an  Eye  with 
Coloboma  of  the  Iris  and  Supernumerary  Pupils  (the  first  two  papers 
illustrated  by  photo-micrographs  and  microscopic  slides),  by  Dr.  (i.  E. 
de  Schwcinitz,  of  Philadelphia  ;  8.  A  Clinical  Study  of  the  Ocular  Symp- 
toms found  in  the  so-called  Mongolian  Type  of  Idiocy,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Oli- 
ver, of  Philadelphia  ;  i>.  The  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the 
Vitreous,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  10.  Contributions  to  the 
Study  of  Heterophoria,  by  Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  of  Washington  ;  11. 
Report  of  Cases  ot  Cataract  Extraction,  by  Dr.  D.  W'ebster,  of  New 
Y'ork  ;  12.  The  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Interior  of  the 
Eyeball,  by  Dr.  S.  B.  St.  John,  ot  Hartford;  13.  A  partially  Bony 
Growth  of  the  Orbit — Removal — Recovery,  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin,  of 
Cleveland;  14.  Clinical  Studies  in  Scotoma  Sciulillans,  by  Dr.  D.  De 
Beck,  of  Cincinnati ;  15.  Retinal  Vessel  Ob.scrvations  in  Contusions  of 
the  Brain,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Heyel,  of  Philadelphia;  16.  (1)  Ulcerative  Kera- 
titis in  the  Negro.  (2)  Eye  Complications  in  la  Gnppi.  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Andrewji,  of  New  Y'ork  ;   17.  (1)  Subnormal  Accommodative  Power  in 


Young  Pcr»onii  a  not  Irifro(|uent  Cauno  of  ANthenopia.  (2)  A  Cam;  of 
Sueet'HHful  .Skin  (irufiing  upon  the  Eyelid  by  ThierHch'H  Method.  (3) 
Supplementary  Note  to  the  Care  of  I'seful  Vision  maintained  by  the 
Aid  of  a  to'ally  Di^lncated  Lenn,  heretofore  reporled  to  the  Society,  by 
Dr.  S.  Theobald,  of  Ballimore  ;  IH.  (1)  The  Occurrence,  Piev(!ntion,  and 
MaiiugenienI  of  Pndap.xeof  the  Irin  in  Exiriiction  of  (.'ataract.  (2)  Dem- 
onstration of  a  Roller  Force|is  for  prersing  out  TraehomatouH  (iraiiulu- 
tions  according  til  the  .Mangle  Prirniple,  by  Dr.  II.  Kniipp.of  New  York  • 
H).  (1)  Recurrent  Infhiniination  of  Tenon's  ('apsule  of  both  Eyes  in  con- 
nection with  Mercurial  Poisoning.  (2)  Phlegmon  of  the  Orbit  in  the 
New-born.  (3)  (iangrene  of  the  Skin  of  both  Lids  in  both  EyeH,  by  Dr. 
('.  J.  Kipp,  of  Newark  ;  20.  On  the  Measurement  of  Simple  and  ('oiii- 
pound  Lenses,  by  Dr.  L.  Howe,  of  Biitralo  ;  21.  Routine  Syiinglng-out 
of  (Jortical  Matter  in  Cataract  Extraction  as  illustrated  by  100  (Jases, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Lippineott,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  22.  Two  (.'ases  of  Intt-nse  Ver- 
tigo produced  iiy  an  Attenii)ted  (;orrectir)n  of  Astigmatic  Refracticm,  by 
Dr.  (leorge  Strawbridge,  of  Phdadelphia. 

Amkuican  Otoi.ohicai.  Sociktv. — Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Ladies'  I'arlor  No.  1,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22d,  at  10  A.  .M. 

Offirers :  President,  Dr.  (iorham  Bacon,  of  New  '^'ork  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Huntington  Richards,  of  New  York;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  J.  B.  Vermyne, of  New  Bedford;  Delegate  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt,  of  New  Haven  (alter- 
nate. Dr.  F'rancis  B.  Loring,  of  Washington);  Member  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Dr.  S.  0.  Richey,  of  Washington. 

Programme. —  Taexdny,  September  22'1:  Morning  session  at  10  a.  m. 
Papers  will  take  [)recedence  in  the  order  given  ;  if  necessary,  an  even, 
ing  session  will  be  held.  1.  (1)  Some  partially  Successful  Attempts  to 
Promote  the  Healing  of  Old  Perforations  of  the  Tympanal  Membrane. 
(2)  An  Unusual  F'orm  of  Dislocation  of  the  Malleus  Handle,  by  Dr.  S. 
Theobald,  of  Baltimore  ;  2.  Some  unusually  Severe  Cases  of  Mastoid 
Disease  in  Influenza,  by  Dr.  H.  Knapj),  of  New  York  ;  3.  Three  Cases 
of  Suppurative  Otitis  with  Complications  and  One  Death,  by  Dr.  F.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Bridgeport ;  4.  A  Case  of  Suppuration,  Exostosis,  and  Otitic 
Epilepsy — Trephining  followed  by  Fatal  Septic  Meningitis;  with  a  Con- 
sideration of  Other  Specimens  illustrating  the  Avenues  of  Communica- 
tion of  Otitis  to  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  B.  Alexander  Randall,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  5.  Notes  on  the  Use  of  the  Leiter  Coil  in  the  Early  Stage  of 
Mastoid  Disease,  by  Dr.  Gorhani  Bacon,  of  New  York;  6.  A  paper  (title 
not  yet  announced),  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake,  of  Boston  ;  7.  Acute  Suppura- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ear;  Meningitis;  Death;  Autopsy;  no  Involvement 
of  the  Temporal  Bone,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ray,  of  Louisville;  8.  A  Conclud- 
ing Paper  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Elephant's  Ear,  by  Dr.  Huntington 
Richards,  of  New  York  ;  9.  Excision  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  and 
Necrotic  Malleus  in  a  Case  of  Chronic  Purulent  Otitis  Media,  by  Dr.  C. 
H.  Burnett,  of  Philadelphia. 

American  Neurological  Association. — Seventeenth  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Parlors  182  and  183,  on  Septem- 
ber 22d,  23d,  and  24tli. 

Officers :  President,  Dr.  W^harton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelphia ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  W^ebber,  of 
Boston ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New 
York;  Councilors,  Dr.  G.  L.  Walton,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  of 
New  York ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr. 
Landon  Carter  Gray,  of  New  York  (alternate.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of 
Philadelphia) ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement.*,  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Edes,  of  Washington. 

Programme. — Sessions  are  held  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  I  to  3  p.  M.  1.  A  Case  of  Poliomyelitis  Anterior — Death  on  the 
Twelfth  Day,  with  the  Account  of  the  Microscopic  Examination  made 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Burr,  by  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler, of  Philadelphia;  2.  A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Therapeutics  of  Poliomyelitis,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of 
New  York;  3.  Poliomyelitis  Acuta  Adultorum,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Krauss, 
of  Buffalo  ;'4.  Double  Athetosis,  by  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore; 
5.  (1)  Report,  with  Specimens,  of  a  Case  of  Multiple  Neuritis.  (2)  Case, 
with  Specimens,  of  Lead-poisoning  followed  by  Locomotor  Ataxia,  ter- 
minating fatally  by  Uraemia.  (3)  Exhibition  of  a  Porencephalic  Brain. 
(4)  Report  of  Two  Cases  of  Rare  Myoclonic  Disorder,  by  Dr.  James 
Hendrie  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia;  6.  (1)  A  Case  of  Thomsen's  Disease. 
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(2)  Removal  of  a  Neuroma  followed  by  Disappearance  of  Local  Aiites- 
thesia  of  Fourteen  Years'  Standing,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Walton,  of  Boston  ; 
7.  A  Case  illustrating  the  Spinal  and  Sympathetic  Nerve  Supply  to  tli(> 
Bowel  in  the  Region  of  the  Ileo-caecal  Valve,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridgc,  of 
Denver;  8.  Friedreich's  Disease — its  Relation  to  Conducting  Paths  in 
the  Cord,  by  Dr.  David  Inglis,  of  Detroit ;  9.  A  Subcortical  Ilajnior- 
rhagic  Cyst  beneath  the  Arm  and  Leg  Areas,  with  Remarks  on  the  Di- 
agnosis of  Lesions  of  the  Motor  Subcortex,  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of 
Philadelphia;  10.  The  Electro-physiology  of  Reflexes  ;  with  a  Descrij)- 
tion  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Localized  Physiological  Reflex  Phenome- 
non, by  Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  of  New  York  ;  11.  A  Case  of  Trephin- 
ing and  Excision  of  the  Cortes  for  Jacksonian  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  W.  ^^'. 
Keen  and  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia  ;  12.  The  Diagno.-^is  of 
Certain  Forms  of  Intracranial  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  Landcn  Carter  Gray,  of 
New  York ;  13.  Syphilis  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  by  Dr.  Philip  Zenner,  of 
Cincinnati ;  14.  Lead-poisoning,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  to  Peripheral  Nerve  Xesions,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher,  of  New- 
York  ;  15.  Triple  Personality,  by  Dr.  Irving  C.  Rosse,  of  Washington  ; 
16.  A  Case  of  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Paralysis,  with  a  Presentation  of 
Specimens,  by  Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York  ;  IV.  The  Virile 
Reflex  in  Relation  to  Clinical  and  Forensic  Neurology,  by  Dr.  C.  II. 
Hughes,  of  St.  Louis  ;  18.  (1)  Facial  Hemi-hypertrophy.  (2)  Five  Re- 
cent Cases  of  Brain  Surgery,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  19.  A  Case  of  Tumor  of  the  Cerebellum  in  which  Trephining 
was  done  for  the  Relief  of  Pressure,  by  Dr.  Philip  Coombs  Knapj),  of 
Boston  ;  20.  Litbaemia  considered  in  its  Relation  to  Nervous  Phenom- 
ena, by  Dr.  C.  Eugene  Riggs,  of  St.  Paul.  The  association  will  give  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Arno  on  Thursday  evening. 

American  Gts.4:cological  Society. — Sixteenth  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Columbian  University  (comer  of  Fif- 
teenth and  H  Streets),  on  September  22d,  23d,  and  24th. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  of  Chicago;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  William 
H.  Baker,  of  Boston  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  of  New  York  ;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  of  Buffalo;  other  Members  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  of  \ew  Y'ork,  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Davenport,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago ; 
Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Busey,  of  Washington ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Dr.  J.  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d :  Morning  session  at  9'30 
o'clock.  Roll-call.  Reception  of  guests,  etc.  Address  of  welcome, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington.  Papers :  1.  The  Ad- 
vantages of  Mixed  Anaesthesia  in  Gynaecological  Surgery,  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Reeve,  of  Dayton,  0. ;  2.  Concealed  Accidental  Haemorrhage  during 
Labor,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  of  New  York ;  3.  Diffuse  Adenoma  of  the 
Uterine  Body,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston ;  4.  The  Influence 
of  Season  on  Recurrent  Pelvic  Inflammations,  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Fo.-^ter, 
of  New  York ;  5.  The  Therapeutic  Aspect  of  some  Ovarian  Disorders, 
by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Jenks,  of  Detroit.  Adjournment  at  1  p.  m.  After- 
noon session  at  2.30  o'clock.  6.  Insanity  following  Laparotomy,  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Baldy,  of  Philadelphia ;  7.  Vaginal  Hysterectomy  by  Mor- 
celkment :  Technique  and  Indications  for  the  Operation,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Pozzi,  of  Paris,  France  ;  8.  A  Clinical  Study  of  Primary  Carcinomatous 
and  Sarcomatous  Neoplasms  between  the  Layers  of  the  Broad  Liga- 
ment, with  Report  of  Cases,  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Janvrin,  of  New  York ; 
9.  The  Present  and  Improving  Status  of  Cesarean  Surgery,  by  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia;  10.  A  Unique  Case  of  Multiple 
Neuro-lipomata  following  Laparotomy,  by  Dr.  H.  Marion  Sims,  of  New- 
York.  Adjournment  at  5.30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  Septemher  23d :  Morn- 
ing session  at  9.30  o'clock.  11.  The  president's  address;  12.  The 
Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  by  High  Amputation  ;  Second 
Series  of  Cases,  with  an  Additional  Report  on  the  First  Series,  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Baker,  of  Boston ;  13.  The  Advantages  of  Delivery  in  the 
Left  Lateral  Posture,  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  of  New  York ;  14. 
The  Influence  of  Imperfect  Development  as  a  Cause  of  Uterine  Dis- 
ease, by  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  of  New  York ;  15.  The  Technique  of  Vagi- 
nal Fixation  of  the  Stump  in  Abdominal  Hysterectomy,  by  Dr.  Henry 
T.  Bvford,  of  Chicago;  16.  Can  we  avoid  Mural  Abscesses  and  Ven- 
tral Hernia  after  Laparotomy  ?  by  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks,  of  New-  York. 


Adjournment  at  1  p.  m.  Afteinoon  session  at  2.30  o'clock.  17.  Some 
Clinical  Testimony  as  to  the  Ultimate  Results  of  Removal  of  the  Uter- 
ine Appendages,  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  A.  Reamy,  of  Cincinnati;  18.  Indi- 
cations for  Abdominal  Section  in  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Pelvic 
Inflammations,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Maury,  of  Memphis;  19.  A  Study  Relative 
to  the  Functions  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in  American  Indian 
Women,  by  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier,  of  New  York ;  20.  The  Immediate 
Closure  of  Laceration  of  the  Cervix,  by  Dr.  Cornelius  KoUock,  of 
Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  21.  The  Conservative  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Tumors  and 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Gehrung,  of  St.  Loui.s ;  22.  The  Anatomical 
Relations  of  the  Lacerated  Perinaeum  to  the  Mechanics  of  its  Causa- 
tion, by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston.  Business  meeting  with 
closed  doors  at  8  p.  m.  Thursday,  September  2J^th :  Morning  session  ^t 
9.30  o'clock.  23.  In  Memoriam — Fordyce  Barker,  M.  D.,  by  Dr.  James 
R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston ;  24.  Ureteritis  in  the  Female,  by  Dr.  Matthew 
D.  Mann,  of  Buffalo ;  25.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Retroversion  and 
Prolapse  of  the  Uterus,  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Munde,  of  New  York ;  26.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Philadelphia;  27.  A  Series  of  One 
Hundred  Laparotomies ;  My  Mistakes  and  Failures,  by  Dr.  A.  Palmer 
Dudley,  of  New  York.  Adjournment  at  1  p.  m.  Afternoon  session  at 
2.30  o'clock.  28.  Laparotomy  in  Trendelenburg's  Posture,  with  Exhi- 
bition^ of  a  New  Operating  Table,  by  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland,  of  New 
York ;  29.  The  Electrical  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibroids  in  England, 
by  Dr.  George  Keith,  of  Brooklyn  ;  30.  Diabetes  Mellitus  Gravidarum, 
by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Fry,  of  Washington;  31.  A  Successful  Porro  Opera- 
tion, by  Dr.  R.  Stansbury  Sutton,  of  Pittsburgh ;  32.  An  Argument 
against  the  Stem-pessary,  or  So-called  Drain-tube,  by  Dr.  Egbert  H.  Gran- 
din,  of  New-  York.  There  will  be  a  lunch  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  each 
day  after  the  morning  session  for  the  fellow-s  and  invited  guests.  The 
society  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 

American  Dermatological  Association. — Fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  F.  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  L.  N.  Denslow,  of  St.  Paul ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr. 
George  Thomas  Jackson,  of  New  York ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  George  Henry  Fox,  of  New  York 
(aUermde,  Dr.  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  of  Philadelphia) ;  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  1.  E.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore. 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d :  Business  meeting  (with 
closed  doors)  at  9.30  a.  m.  Report  of  council.  Nomination  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Appointment  of  auditing  committee.  Proposals 
for  active  and  honorary  membership.  Miscellaneous  i.usiness.  Morn- 
ing session  at  10.30  o'clock.  Address  by  the  president.  Report  of 
committee  on  nomenclature,  and  discussion  thereon.  Papers:  1.  Der- 
matitis Haemostatica,  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Klotz,  of  New  York ;  2.  A  Case  of 
Lupus  Erythematosus  with  Fatal  Complications,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Harda- 
way,  of  St.  Louis ;  3.  Report  of  a  Case  of  Universal  Erythema  Multi- 
forme, with  Colored  Portrait  and  Specimen,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Duhring,  of 
Philadelphia;  4.  An  Unusual  Case  of  Sarcoma  involving  the  Skin  of 
the  Arm;  Amputation;  Recovery,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal; 
5.  Multiple  Sarcomata  ;  History  of  a  Case  showing  Modification  and 
Amelioration  of  Symptoms  with  Large  Doses  of  Arsenic,  by  Dr.  S. 
Sherwell,  of  Brooklyn ;  6.  The  Hypodermic  Use  of  Hydrargyrum  For- 
mamidatum  in  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morison,  of  Baltimore.  Thi.s  asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology 
will  conjointly  give  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  22d. 
Wednesday,  September  23d:  Business  meeting  (with  closed  doors)  at 
9.30  A.  m.  Report  of  treasurer  and  auditing  committee.  Election  of 
officers.  Election  of  active  and  honorary  members.  Selection  of  time 
and  place  of  next  meeting.  Miscellaneous  business.  Morning  session 
at  10.30  o'clock.  Papers:  Discussion  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin :  7. 
Its  Clinical  Aspects  and  Relations,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  White,  of  Boston ;  8. 
Its  Pathology,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen,  of  Boston ;  9.  Its  Treatment,  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Fox,  of  New  York;  10.  Thirteen  Cases  of  Tuberculosis  of  the 
Skin,  with  their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Howe,  of  Boston;  11.  A  Case 
of  Lichen  Scrofulosorum,  by  Dr.  J.  Grindon,  of  St.  Louis;  12.  Notes 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Leper  Hospital  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  with  Photographs, 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Duhring,  of  Philadelphia  ;  13.  Retarded  Hereditary  Syph- 
ilis, by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morison,  of  Baltimore.  Thursday,  September  2Jith: 
Morning  session  at  9.30  o'clock.     Papers :  14.  The  Treatment  of  Alo- 
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|ii'ii«  Arciitn,  l)y  Dr.  I'.  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York;  1ft.  A  Tlicrii|iciitic 
Noif  on  Alopoiiii  AriMilH,  l>y  I,,  I).  liulklcv,  of  Nt-w  York;  It).  M(ir|iliiii 
Atio|.liini  of  Wilson,  liv  Mr.  \\.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York;  17.  Tlic 
Trciitnu'iit  of  I'ruritiis,  hv  Pr.  K.  1>.  UrouHon,  of  Nrw  York;  IH.  I'ruiric 
Itrli,  hy  Dr.  L.  N.  DimimIow,  of  St.  I'liiil ;  HI.  DiHcuHCH  of  the  Skin  hmmo- 
oiatt'il  with  Di'riinp'nit'ntu  of  the  Nervtms  System,  l>y  Dr.  \V.  T.  Coi- 
lett,  of  Clevelimil ;  'JO.  The  Treatment  of  Clironie  Uinf;worm  in  an  In 
stltntion  for  Hoys,  hy  Dr.  L.  A.  Dniirinj;,  of  IMiihnlel|)hia ;  21.  Kpilii- 
tion  :  hs  Uuiifie  of  Usefulness  as  a  Dermato-therapentie  Measine,  liy 
Dr.  J.  Zeisler,  of  Chieajfo.  Friilai/,  Sf/ttmi/irr  :^,'t(h  :  Morning  session 
at  S>..'1()  o'eiook.  Tapers:  'I'l.  Notes  on  a  (!n»e  of  Aeule  Dermatitis  V,\- 
foliativa,  hy  Dr.  .1.  K.  (iraham,  of  Toronto;  T.\.  Note  Relative  to  I'em- 
phipis  Vegetans,  hy  Dr.  .1.  N.  llyile,  of  rhiea^o ;  'J4.  A  Study  of  My- 
eosis  Kiin;;oiiies,  with  Report  of  a  Case,  hy  Dr.  11.  W.  Stelwaf;on,  of 
I'liihuielphiii,  antl  Dr.  II.  LeHin^^well  llateh  ;  25.  Lymphanjxeioma  (!ir- 
eumseri|)lum,  with  Report  of  a  t'ase,  hy  Dr.  M.  D.  llarl/ell,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  2rt.  Remarks  on  Curhunele,  with  Rejjort  of  a  Teeuliar  Case,  hy 
Dr.  H.  (i.  Klot/.,  of  New  York;  27.  Note  on  Erythema  et  Nievus  Nu- 
cha*, hy  Dr.  C.  W.  Allen,  of  New  York ;  28.  A  Case  of  Liehen  Ruher, 
by  Dr.  J.  (Jrindon,  of  St.  Louis;  29.  The  Personal  Equation  in  Dermn- 
tolofry,  hy  Dr.  L.  D.  Rulkley,  of  New  York.  Retirement  of  old  ofliecrs 
and  induction  of  those  newly  elected.     Adjournment. 

Amxrican  I.auvngoi.o(!icai.  Association. — Thirteenth  annual  con- 
gress, to  he  held  at  the  AiHufiton  Hotel,  Parlor  A. 

Officn-x. — President,  Dr.  W.  ('.  (ihisgow,  of  St.  Louis;  P'irst  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  John  ().  Roe,  of  Rochester;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr. 
J.  n.  Hartman,  of  Daltimore  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Knipht,  of  New  York;  Lihrarian,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  French,  of  Brooklyn; 
Council,  Dr.  (Jeorge  M.  Lellerts,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight, 
of  Boston,  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia  {alternate.  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  of 
Philadelphia) ;  Memher  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnston,  of  Baltimore. 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d:  Session  at  10  a.  m.  Roll- 
call.  Reception  of  guests.  President's  address,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Glas- 
gow, of  St.  Louis.  Papers:  1.  A  Case  of  Foreign  Body  in  the  Trachea, 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Glasgow,  of  St.  Louis  ;  2.  A  Case  of  'Ihyreotomy  in  a 
Child  Eighteen  Months  Old,  by  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  of  New  York  ;  3. 
The  Tonsil  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  4.  Some  of  the  Uses  of  Pyoclanin  in  Diseases  of  the  Upper 
Air-passages,  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Lincoln,  of  New  York.  Election  of  fellows. 
Appointment  of  nominating  and  auditing  committees.  Presentation  of 
instruments.  Wednesday,  September  23d:  Session  at  10  a.  m.  Busi- 
ness meeting  (open  to  fellows  of  the  association  only).  1.  Report  of 
the  secretary.  2.  Report  of  the  treasurer  and  auditing  committee.  3. 
Report  of  the  librarian.  4.  Report  of  the  committee  on  nominations 
for  1891-'92.  5.  Miscellaneous  business.  At  11  a.  m.  the  doors  will  he 
opened  and  the  reading  of  papers  commenced.  5.  Nasal  Papillomata, 
by  Dr.  Jonathan  Wright  of  Brooklyn  ;  6.  Three  Obscure  Cases  of  Syph- 
ilis of  the  Nose,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Knight,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  7.  Various  Forms 
of  Disease  of  the  Ethmoid  Cells,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  of  New  York ; 
8.  The  Troublesome  Symptoms  caused  by  Enlargement  of  the  Epiglottis, 
and  the  Advisability  of  reducing  the  Size  of  this  Cartilage  by  Operative 
Measures,  by  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Rice,  of  New  Y'ork.  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 2  Jftli:  Session  at  10  a.  m.  9.  Useful  Deductions  derived  from  the 
Study  of  a  Case  of  Cicatricial  Contraction  of  the  Larynx  possessing  Un- 
usual Clinical  Features,  with  Exhibition  of  Specimen,  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Jarvis,  of  New  Y^ork ;  10.  The  Laryngo-tracheal  Neoplasms  of  Tuber- 
culosis, by  Dr.  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore;  11.  Observations  on 
Paralysis  of  the  External  Tensors  of  the  Vocal  Cords,  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Major,  of  Montreal ;  12.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tubercular 
Laryngitis,  by  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  of  New  Y'ork.  Annual  dinner 
at  the  Arno  at  7  p.  m. 

American  Climatological  Association. — Eighth  annual  meeting, 
to  beheld  in  Hall  No.  2,  Grand  Army  Building. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  Frederick  1.  Knight,  of  Boston;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau,  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Hop- 
kins, of  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Council,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  Dr.  R.  G.  Cur- 


lin,  of  IMiihiili-lpliia,  Dr.  K.  L.  Shurly,  of  Detroit,  Dr.  S.  (}.  Solly,  of 
('olorado  Springs,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York  ;  Delegate  to  the 
Kxeeutive  Connnittee  of  llie  ('rnijjreHH,  Dr.  A.  L.  fjOoniiH,  of  New  York 
{altrmutr.  Dr.  K.  Donulilson,  of  Baltimore);  Memher  of  the  ('ommittuo 
of  ArrungementH,  Dr.  \\'.  \V.  .lohnstori,  of  Washington. 

I'roi/ranimr.—  TurMdn;/,  Srptnnbrr  22d,  10  A.  A/.:  I.  The  Presi- 
deni'M  addresH,  by  Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston  ;  2.  The  Medi- 
cal Treatment  of  Pleuritic  Effusions,  hy  Dr.  (J.  M.  (iailand,  of  Boston  ; 
3.  The  Surgical  Tiealment  of  Acute  ond  (Chronic  Em|)yetna,  by  Dr. 
Maiirieo  H.  Riciianlson,  of  BoHton ;  4.  The  Drainage  of  Pulmonary 
Cavities,  by  Dr.  Charles  Denison,  of  Denver;  5.  .Notes  on  (Jeneral  v». 
I'Ocnl  Treatment  ol  Catarrhal  Inflammations  of  the  U'pper  Air  Tract, 
by  Beverley  Robinson,  of  New  York  ;  tl.  Gymnastic  Exercise  an  u. 
Prophylactic  atid  Remedy  in  ('hest  Diseases,  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Otis,  of  Bos- 
ton;  7.  Whooping-cough  and  its  Management;  the  DilliculticH  of 
Climatic  Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser,  of  I'hiladelphia ;  H.  The  Ef- 
fect of  (/hange  of  Postuie  upon  Heart  Murmurs,  by  Dr.  V.  Y.  Br)W- 
diteh,  of  Boston  ;  9.  Nervo-vasculat  Disturbances  in  the  Unacclimated 
in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Denver.  Appointment  of  com- 
mittee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  1892.  Wednenday,  Septemltcr  2.3d, 
10  A.  At.:  10.  A  Study  of  the  Sputum  in  Pulmonary  Consumption,  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Shurly,  of  Detroit;  11.  Further  Considerations  of  the  Analy- 
sis of  Recorded  Cases  of  I'hthisis  Pulmonalis,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Fisk,  of 
Denver;  12.  The  Histological  Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Lungs 
in  Cured  Phthisis,  and  the  Influence  of  Diatheses  in  the  Development 
of  such  Changes,  hy  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York  ;  13.  Lyin|)h- 
atism,  by  Dr.  F.  II.  Bosworth,  of  New  York;  14.  The  Use  of  Creasote 
in  Pulmonary  Disease,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Glasgow,  of  St.  Louis;  16.  The 
Limitations  of  Bacteriological  Therapeutics,  with  especial  reference  to 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Hurd,  of  Newbury  port ;  16. 
Attempts  to  Discover  Specifics  for  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Williame,  of 
Brooklyn;  17.  The  Value  of  Koch's  Remedy  employed  as  an  Alterative: 
Reactive  Fever  prevented,  by  Dr.  Frank  Fremont  Smith,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.  Report  of  nominating  committee.  Thursday,  tkptemlier  2J^lh, 
10  A.  AI. :  18.  Tiie  Epidemiology  of  la  Grippe,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Curtin  and 
Dr.  E.  W.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia;  19.  Reports  on  the  late  Epidemic 
of  la  Grippe,  by  Dr.  John  C.  Monro,  of  Boston,  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtin  and  Dr.  E.  W .  Watson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  R.  J.  Nunn,  of  Savannah,  Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  of  Chica- 
go, Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of  Lansing,  Dr.  J.  C.  Mulhall,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Denison,  of  Denver.  Business  meeting,  1  p.m.  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting.  Treasurer's  report.  Unfinished  or  deferred  business. 
New  business.  Election  of  officers.  A  banquet  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  Friday,  September  25th,  10  A.  M. :  20.  An  Experience 
with  Diphtheria  at  a  High  Altitude,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Jayne,  of  George- 
town, Col.  ;  21.  The  Pretubercular  Condition,  by  Dr.  J,  H.  Tyndale, 
of  New  York ;  22.  The  Early  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Phthisis,  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  M.  Page,  of  New  York  ;  23.  The  ^Etiological  and  Therapeutic 
Relations  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Tubercular  Disease  to  the  Climate 
of  High  Altitudes,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Moore,  of  (Colorado  Springs ;  24.  The 
Waters  of  Richfield  Springs,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Ransom,  of  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.;  25.  The  Effects  of  Climate  in  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diar- 
rhoea, by  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  of  Washington ;  26.  The  Climate  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Dr.  T.  Munson  Coan,  of  New  Y'ork ;  27. 
Notes  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of 
Denver. 

Association  of  American  Physicians. — Sixth  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  Hall  No.  1,  Grand  Army  Building. 

Cheers. — Pi-esident,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman,  of  Chicago ;  Recorder,  Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  Hun,  of  Albany;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  of  Washington ;  Council,  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Shattuck,  of  Bo.-^ton,  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey,  of  Washington,  Dr.  Will- 
iam H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelpliia,  Dr. 
George  L.  Peabody,  of  New  Y'ork,  and  Dr.  G.  Baumgarten,  of  St.  Louis ; 
Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey,  of  Washington  (chairman).' 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d,  10  A.  M.:  1.  President's 
address,  by  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia ;  2.  General  business. 
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reports,  etc. ;  3.  Discussion  on  the  Treatment  of  Visceral  Tuberculosi.s 
by  Koch's  Method.  Reports  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Kinnicut,  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Musser  and  Dr.  Griffiths,  of  Philadelphia;  4.  The  Climate  of  Southern 
California  for  Respiratory  Diseases — a  preliminary  paper,  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Bridge,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  5.  Experimental  Studies  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Localization  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and  certain  other  In- 
fectious Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York- 
Wednesdai/,  Septonher  23J,  10  A.  M. :  6.  Discussion  on  the  Remote 
Results  of  the  Removal  of  the  Ovaries  and  Tubes  {referee,  Dr.  William 
T.  Lusk,  of  New  York;  co-referee,  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadel 
phia) ;  7.  Nerve-stretching  in  Inveterate  Cases  of  Trigeminal  Neuralgia, 
by  Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Montreal ;  8.  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 
popularly  called  "  Bright's  Disease,"  by  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New 
York ;  9.  Note  on  the  Recognition  of  Certain  Cases  of  Epilepsy  accom- 
panied by  Albuminuria  which  might  be  mistaken  for  Cases  of  Urtemic 
Convulsions,  by  Dr.  James  Tyson,  of  Philadelphia;  10.  Bradj'cardia  in 
Acute  Articular  Rheumatism,  by  Dr.  I.  E.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore. 
Thursday,  September  2/i.th,  10  A.  M. :  11.  Discussion  on  the  Relations 
between  Arterial  Disease  and  Visceral  Changes  {referee.  Dr.  George  L. 
Peabody,  of  New  York ;  coreferee,  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilnian,  of  Balti- 
more); 12.  Intestinal  Perforation  in  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz, 
of  Boston;  13.  The  Relation  of  Drinking-water  to  Disease,  by  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  14.  A  Contribution  to  the 
Pathology  of  Pernicious  Anaemia,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Crozier  Griffith  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Burr,  of  Philadelphia;  15.  On  Changes  in  the  Red  Blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  Pernicious  Anaemia  of  Texas  Cattle  Fever  (by  invita- 
tion), by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  Washington.  Members  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  will  conjointly  enter- 
tain their  foreign  guests  at  a  dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  24th.  Friday,  September  25th,  10  A.  M. :  16. 
The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  and  its  Index  Catalogue,  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  17.  Sequel  to  a  Case  of  Slow  Pulse  (Purdy),  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss, 
of  Washington  (report  of  autopsy,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes,  of  Washing- 
ton); 18.  Grave  Forms  of  Purpura  Haemorrhagica,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser, 
of  Philadelphia;  19.  The  Pathological  Histology  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney,  of  Boston;  20.  The  Treat- 
ment of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Systematic  Cold  Bathing,  by  Dr.  James  C. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia;  21.  Concluding  business.  Dr.  James  G. 
Glover  and  Dr.  William  M.  Ord,  of  London ;  Dr.  McCall  Anderson  and 
Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow;  Dr.  J.  Battey  Tuke,  of  Edinburgh; 
Professor  Curschmann,  of  Leipsic ;  and  Dr.  Lowenberg,  of  Paris,  have 
already  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  association  to  attend  the  con- 
gress, and  will  be  the  guests  of  the  association,  and  will  participate  in 
the  discussions  of  the  papers  read  before  it. 

American  Association  of  Anduology  and  Syphilology. — Fifth 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  Fessenden  N.  Otis,  of  New  York;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston ;  Secretary,  Dr.  John  A. 
Fordyce,  of  New  York ;  Members  of  the  Council,  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson, 
of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  together  with  the 
oflScers  of  the  association  ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York  {alternale.  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Keyes,  of  New  York) ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Bevan,  of  Baltimore. 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d :  Business  meeting  at  9 
A.  M.  1.  Reading  of  minutes.  2.  Report  of  council.  3.  Report  of 
committees.  4.  Election  of  nominating  committee.  5.  Appointment 
of  auditing  committee.  6.  Proposals  in  writing  for  membership.  7. 
Miscellaneous  business.  Morning  session  at  10  o'clock.  1.  A  Re- 
view of  the  Evidence  of  the  Transmission  of  Syphilis  to  the  Third 
Generation,  by  Dr.  Abner  Post,  of  Boston ;  2.  The  Relation  of  Syphilis 
to  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York ; 
3.  Observations  upon  the  Syphilitic  Cachexia,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White, 
of  New  York ;  4.  The  Abortive  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  J. 
William  White,  of  Philadelphia;  5.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Nephritis 
in  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Fordyce,  of  New  York.  This  association 
and  the  American  Dermatological  Association  will  conjointly  give  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  22d.      Wednesday,  September 


23d:  Business  meeting  at  9  a.  m.  1.  Report  of  the  treasurer  and  au- 
diting committee.  2.  Report  of  nominating  committee  and  election 
of  officers.  3.  Election  of  members.  4.  Selection  of  time  and  place 
for  next  meeting.  B.  Miscellaneous  business.  Morning  session  at 
10  o'clock.  6.  Some  Experience  with  Supraj)ubic  and  Perineal  Drain- 
age, Temporary  and  Permanent,  in  Vesical  Disease,  by  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Keyes,  of  New  York ;  7.  A  Contribution  to  the  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Ruptures  of  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston  ;  8.  On 
the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Treatment  of  (.'ertain  Forms  of  Cystitis, 
by  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson,  of  St.  Louis ;  9.  Undetected  Stone,  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Hingston,  of  Montreal ;  10.  Spontaneous  P'racture  of  Stone 
in  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  of  Boston;  11.  Encysted 
Stone,  complicated  with  Growths  of  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin, 
of  Mobile;  12.  The  Treatment  of  Vesical  Calculus  in  Male  Children, 
by  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  Philadelphia.  Thursday,  September  24th: 
Business  meeting  at  9  a.  m.  Miscellaneous  business.  Morning  session 
at  10  o'clock.  13.  Further  Report  of  a  Case  of  Tubercular  Cystitis,  by 
Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  of  New  York;  14.  A  Case  of  Excision  of  Strict- 
ure and  Urethroplasty  for  Radical  Cure,  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  of 
New  York;  15.  Clinical  Notes  on  (1)  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostatic 
Sphincter ;  (2)  the  Relation  of  Rectal  Distention  to  Arterial  Depression, 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Belfield,  of  Chicago;  16.  Stricture  of  the  Ureters, 
by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  of  Boston;  17.  Observations  upon  the  Sur- 
gery of  the  Ureter,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston  ;  18.  Exhibition 
of  Complete  Double  Ureters  of  Both  Kidneys,  by  Dr.  Edmund  E.  King) 
of  Toronto.  Friday,  September  25th :  Morning  session  at  9.30  o'clock. 
19.  On  the  Radical  Cure  of  Urethral  Stricture  by  Restoration  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane  to  a  Healthy  Condition,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson,  of 
St.  Louis;  20.  An  Obscure  Case  of  Chronic  Non-specific  Urethritis  of 
Sixteen  Years'  Standing,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  of  New  York  ;  21. 
The  Tieatment  of  Urethral  Stricture  and  its  Resulting  Conditions  by 
Excessive  Local  Distention  and  without  Cutting,  including  a  Brief  Re- 
port of  Fifty  Cases,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Tuttle,  of  New  York;  22.  New 
Methods  for  the  Treatment  of  Urethra!  Disease  effected  by  the  Use  of 
the  Speculum,  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown,  of  New  York ;  23.  The  Treat- 
ment of  Gonorrhoea,  by  Dr.  W.  Frank  Glenn,  of  Nashville ;  24.  The 
Dry  Poultice  in  the  Treatment  of  Epididymitis,  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Brewer,  of  New  York ;  25.  Exhibition  of  an  Antiseptic  Syringe  for 
Hypodermic  Medication,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New  York.  Retire- 
ment of  old  and  induction  of  newly  elected  officers.     Adjournment. 

American  Orthopedic  Association. — Fifth  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  the  new  reception  room  of  the  Arlington  Hotel. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,-of  New  York;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  ApMorgan  Vance,  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  George  VV.  Ryan,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  of  New  York  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasuier,  Dr.  John  Ridlon,  of  New  York;  Committee 
on  Membership,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Gillette, 
of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  of  Rochester ;  Delegate  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  N.  M.  ShaflFer,  of  New  York 
{alternate,  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York);  Member  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Dr.  DeForest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia. 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d:  The  association  will  be 
called  to  order  daily  at  9  a.  m.  Recess  from  12  to  12.30  p.  m.  Adjourn- 
ment at  2  p.  M.,  or  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  3  p.  m. 
Exhibition  of  apparatus  at  the  close  of  each  daj'.  1.  The  President's 
Address,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  of  New  York ;  2.  The  Orthopiedic 
Work  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  "by  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis ;  3. 
Uniform  Nomenclature  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend, 
of  New  York ;  4.  Two  Cases  of  a  Peculiar  Type  of  Primary  Crural 
Asymmetry,  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  of  New  York ;  5.  On  the  Best 
Means  of  preventing  a  Loose  Joint  or  Dangling  Limb  after  Resection 
at  the  Shoulder  Joint,  with  an  Illustrative  Case,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  AVhite- 
head,  of  Denver;  6.  A  Case  of  Spina  Bifida  with  Partial  3Iotor  and 
Sensory  Paralysis,  Double  Equino-varus,  and  Purulent  Bursitis,  by  Dr. 
H.  Augustus  Wilson,  of  Phil  delphia ;  7.  Congenital  Club-foot  with 
Absence  of  the  (Jre&t  Toe  and  the  Contiguous  Bones  of  the  Instep,  by 
Dr.  T.  M.  L.  Chrystie,  of  New  York ;  8.  A  Case  of  Club-foot,  Club- 
hand, and  Multiple  Joint  Deformity,  by  Dr.  William  E.  Wirt,  of  Cleve- 
land ;  9.  On  the  Use  of  the  Wrench  in  the  Treatment  of  Club-foot,  by 
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Mr.  Uoliert  Jt>no8,  of  Livoi-|)<)ul,  Ri)|;lnii<l ;  10.  ()|H<riition  upon  tin*  Con- 
I'livo  SurfiK"(<  in  Talipt's   K(|uiiio-viiru!<,   liy    Dr.   H.    K.    MiKi-n/ic,   of 
Toronto;   11.  Tin-   AfliT-tifiitnu'iit  of   Kxi-ii'ion  of  tin-  Knt-c  .loint,  hy 
Dr.  .lolin  ('.  Sclnip|iH,  of  Krooklyn  ;   \'l.  (lonorrliti-iii    Klii'iiiniitisiii  lUid 
its  Tii'iitnicnt,  I'linmrv  iind  Scinndaiv,  l>y  Mi'.  H.  K.  nrodliiiist,  of  Lon- 
don, Knjiliind  ;    l.'t.   Atropliy  in  .loint   Dini'ii.-*!',  Iiy  Dr.  iv  <i.  Hriulii-lt,  of 
IJosion  ;    II.  Tin-  Diiifiiiostif  and  I'rojjnostii'  Vahu-of  IIi;;li  Tcmpi'raturc 
in  ('lu-onii' Joint  Disi-ast",  by  Dr.  llohiMt  \V.  F.ovi-lt.of  Hoston;   ITi.  On 
tlic  To.st.'^   for   HoioviM-y   from  .loint    Di.'^i'anc,  l>y   Mr.  Uohert  JoneH,  of 
Liverpool,  Kn^land ;   \i\.  ApparattiH  for  making  Traction,  liy  Dr.  Will- 
liani   K.  Wirt,  of  Cleveland  ;  17.  Some  Laleral-trnetion  Fixation  Hip 
Splinl.x,   by    Dr.    A.   M.    I'lielpH,  of  New   York.     UWh'«»/«i/,  S'/itim/>ir 
'^Sil :   IS.  Ulniehitis  in  Ad<de.><f<>nee,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Hartow,  of  HufTulo; 
19.  The  .V.xpirator  in  Ortliopiedie  Praitiee,  by  Dr.  ApMorj^an  Vance,  of 
Louisville;  'Jt>.  ron-tenital   Misplacement  of  tiic  Ilij),  with  Nert  Appa- 
ratus  for  its  Treatment,   by  Dr.    A.    M.    Phelps,  of  New  York ;  21.  A 
Study  of  Atrophies,  by    Dr.  Uosweli  Park,  of   UufTalo;  22.  The  Dia-;;- 
nosis  of  Pott',^  Disease,  by    Dr.  I?ol)ert  W.  Lovett,  of  Doston  ;    2:{.  The 
DilTerential  Diajrnosi-  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  C.  \V.  H\an,  of  Cincin- 
nati; 21.  Syjiliilitic  Pott's  Disease  in  Children,  liy  Dr.  .John  Hidlon,  of 
New  York;  25.  Pott's  Disease  and  Pregnancy,  by  Dr.  T.  Ilalsted  Myers, 
of  New  York ;  20.  Paraplej;ia  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  E.  (J.  Brackctt, 
of  Boston;    27.    Pressure  Myelitis   in   Pott's   Disease,  by  Dr.   Albert 
IIolTa,  of  Wiirzbur<;.  Germany;  28.  Abscesses  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr. 
Herliert  L.  Burrell,  of  Boston ;  29.  Abscesses  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Townsend,  of  New   York ;  30.  The  Evacuation  of  Spinal  Ab- 
scesses without  Draina>je,  by  Mr.  George  Arthur  Wright,  of  Manciiester, 
England;  'M.  Bilateral  Lumbar  Abscess,  with  a  Case,  by  Dr.  James  K. 
Young,  of  Piiiladelidiia;  32.  The  Benign  Course  of  Abscesses  in  Pott's 
Disease    under  Eflicient    Jlcchanical    Treatment,  by    Dr.    Newton    M. 
Shaffer,  of  New  York  ;  33.  The  Value  o[  Mechanical  Treatment  in  Old 
and  Neglected  Cases  of  Putt's    Disease,  by   Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  of 
New  York ;  34.  The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease,  with  an 
Exhibition  of  Apparatus,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York.     Thurs- 
(iai/,  September  24th :    35.  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Vertebrie  simulat- 
ing Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  of  New  York  ;  36.  Paralysis 
in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder,  of  Boston ;  37.  Prognosis 
in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  of  New  York ;  38.  A  Proposed 
Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease  by  wiring  the  Vertebral  Processes,  by  Dr. 
B.  E.  Hadra,  of  Galveston;    39.  The  Operative  Treatment  in  Spinal 
Caries,  by  Dr.  DeForest  AVillard,  of  Philadelphia ;  40.  The  Treatment 
of  Pott's  Disease,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Early  Stage,  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Bartow,  of  Buffalo  ;  41.  Pott's  Disease  in  Adults,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Steele,  of  St.  Louis;  42.  Pott's  Disease  in  Middle  and  Advanced  Life, 
by  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  of  London,  England ;  43.  Cervical  Spondylitis, 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  of  Rochester;  44.  Ttie  Prevention  of  Unnecessary 
Deformity  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Royal  Whitman,  of  New  York  ;  45. 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Use  of  Suspension  in  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia ;  46.  Recumbency  in  Pott's  Disease,  by 
Dr.  ApMorgan  Vance,  of  Louisville ;  47.  Extension  in  Pott's  Disease, 
by  Dr.  B.  E.  McKeuzie,  of  Toronto;   48.  Extension  in  Bed,  by  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  49.  Traction  and  Fixation  in 
Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre,  of  New  York  ;  50.  The  Treat- 
ment of  Pott's  Disease,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York;  51.  The 
Comparative  Value  of  the  Present  Modes  of  Treatment  of  Caries  of  the 
Spine,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston.     Friday,  September  25th: 
52.  A  Further  Contribution  10  Typhoid  Spine,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of 
New  Y''ork ;  53.  The  Treatment  of  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Hip, 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston ;  54.  On  Elongation  of  the  Liga- 
mentum  Patella;  as  a  Factor  in  the  Production  of  certain  Knee  Trou'oles 
and  Difficulties  in  Locomotion,  by  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of  New 
York  ;  55.  Observations  on  Torticollis,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the 
Significance  of  the  so-called  Hematoma  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  Muscle, 
by  Dr.  Royal  Whitman,  of  New  York ;  56.  Ten  Cases  of  Excision  of 
the  Knee  Joint  for  Disease,  and  their  Lessons,  by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant, 
of  New  York  ;  57.  Rheumatic  Spondylitis,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ryan,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  58.  The  Definition  and  the  Scope  of  Orthoptedic  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  V.  P.  Gibnev,  of  New  York ;  59.  The  Relations  of  Lateral  Curva- 
ture of  the  Spine  and  Flat-foot,  by  Dr.  Paul  Redard,  of  Paris,  France ; 
60.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  by 


Dr.  F.  Body,  of  Berlin,  (Jemmny ;  61.  MeauH  of  recording  RotHtion  in 
Lateral  i'lirvuture,  by  Dr.  E.  11.  Bradford,  of  BoHton;  62.  A  Contribu 
tion  to  the  .Etiology  of  Lateral  S|>iiial  Curvature,  by  Dr.  Charles  I. 
Scudder,  of  Boston ;  (13.  Modilii  ations  in  the  Treatment  <»f  Lalrnil 
Cnrvnliire,  by  Dr.  E.  II.  Bradford,  of  Boston;  (14.  Spustic  and  Infantile 
I'aralyMCH,  by  Dr.  DeForest  Willaiil,  of  Piiihnlclphia  ;  (15.  The  Opcr^i 
tivc  Treatment  of  Spastic  l'ural\sis,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  cd  Bochcslci 
06.  The  Operative  Trealment  of  .Spastic  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  ('harles  I. 
Scudder,  of  Boston;  ((7.  Additiomil  .Notes  on  Sucro-iliuc  Discuse,  !■> 
Dr.  Bcnjumin  Leu,  of  IMiiladel|>hin. 

Amkukan  Pnvsioi.ooicAi,  Sociktv. — Fourth  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Parlor  No.  181,  on  Sei»tend)er  22d. 

Offlrrm. —  Presidenl,  Dr.  Henry  I'.  Bowdltch,  uf  Boston;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  Newell  .Martin,  of  Baltimore;  Council,  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  Dr.  R.  II.  Cliittcmlen,  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  J.  0. 
Curtis,  of  .New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Doinililson,  of  Worcester,  Mhhh.  ; 
Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Henry  P, 
Bowditch,  of  Boston  (allrnuiir,  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin,  of  Baltimore); 
Mend)cr  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  H.  Newell  .Martin,  of 
Baltimore. 

Proyraimiu. —  Tnixday,  Stpiemher  22d:  1.  On  the  Albuminoid  Basis 
of  Stomachical  Mucus,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven;  2.  On 
the  Respiratory  Functions  of  Various  Muscles,  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Martin,  < 
Baltimore  ;  3.  On  the  Respiratory  Changes  of  the  Intrathoracical  Pres.-.- 
ure,  measured  in  the  Mediastinum  Posterius,  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzcr,  of 
New  York  ;  4.  Some  Observations  on  the  recently  Discovered  Proteo- 
lytic Ferment,  Biomalin,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven ;  5.  The 
Fatigue  of  Nerve  Fibers  studied  by  Means  of  the  "  Action  "  Current, 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston  ;  0.  Diurnal  Changes  in  the  Nerve 
Cells  as  the  Result  of  the  Normal  Activity  and  Rest  of  the  Animal,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  W^orcester,  Mass. ;  7.  On  the  Knee-jerk  studied 
simultaneously  on  both  Legs,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  W'arren,  of  Boston ;  8. 
Experimental  Studies  on  the  Knee-jerk  in  Terminal  Dementia :  (a) 
During  the  Cycles  of  Depression  and  Exaltation ;  (6)  During  Sleep,  by 
Dr.  W.  Noyes ;  9.  On  Some  of  the  Influences  which  determine  the 
Strength  of  Voluntary  Muscular  Contractions,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Lombard, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  10.  On  the  Influence  of  "Differential  Respira- 
tion" on  the  Circulation,  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Martin,  of  Baltimore;  11.  On 
the  Curare-like  Action  of  Strychnine,  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Rcichert,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Association  ok  American  Anatomists. — Third  annual  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  Hall  No.  3,  Grand  Army  Building,  on  Tuesday,  September 
22d. 

Officer.%. — President,  Dr  Joseph  licidy,*  of  Philadelphia ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  of  Washington;  Second  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Faneuil  D.  W^eisse,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  D. 
S.  Lamb,  of  W^ashington ;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Dwight,  of  Harvard  University ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  of  Washinp^ton  (aUernale, 
Dr.  W.  K.  Shute.  of  Washington). 

Programme. —  Tuesday,  September  22d,  at  10  A.  M.:  1.  (1)  Some 
Impressions  on  the  Teaching  of  Anatomy  to  Medical  Students.  (2)  The 
Teeth  of  Cheiroptera,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia;  2.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  of  Washington  ;  3.  The  Arrangement  of 
the  Supracerebral  Veins  in  Man,  as  bearing  on  Hill's  Theory  of  Devel- 
opmental Rotation  of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  W.  Browning,  of  Brooklyn ; 
4.  Professor  Cuiiningham,  of  Dublin,  is  expected  to  contribute  a  paper 
or  remarks ;  5.  A  paper  by  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia ;  6. 
The  Fossa  Praenasalis,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  of  Harvard  Medical 
School;  7.  The  Structure  of  Basis  and  Cement  Substance,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Heitzmann,  of  New  York ;  8.  Notes  on  the  Hearts  of  Certain 
Animals,  by  Miss  Ida  Hyde,  of  Chicago;  9.  Specimens  of  Anomalous 
Digits  in  Pigs  and  Man,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal ;  10.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  of  Washington;  11.  (1)  Recent  Fissural 
Diagrams.  (2)  The  Morphological  Importance  of  the  Membranous  or 
Other  Thin  Portions  of  the  Parietes  of  the  Encephalic  Cavities.  (3)  The 
Fundamental   Principles  of  Anatomical   Nomenclature,   by   Dr.  B.  G. 

*  Deceased. 
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Wilder,  of  Cornell  University ;  12.  The  Systematic  Use  of  the  Eye  in 
Teaching  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  \V.  P.  Carr,  of  Washington ;  13.  The  Supru- 
condyloid  Foramen,  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  of  Washington;  14.  Serial 
Foetal  Sections;  Specimens  and  Remarks,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Gray,  of 
Washington.     Other  papers  are  expected. 

A.MERICAN  PEDIATRIC  SociKTY. — Third  annual  meeting,  to  he  held 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Parlor  Xo.  206. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch,  of  Boston ;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of  Xew  York ;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  D.  Booker,  of 
Baltimore;  Recorder,  Dr.  W.  Perry  Watson,  of  Jersey  City;  Tieasurer, 
Dr.  C.  Warrington  Earle,  of  Chicago;  Council,  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  W.  P.  Xorthrup,  of  Xew  York,  Dr.  A.  D.  Blackadcr, 
of  Montreal,  Dr.  T.  S.  Latimer,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  I.  X.  Levi,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  of  Boston ;  Delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  X'^ew  York  (alternate,  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch, 
of  Boston);  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Adams,  of  Washington. 

Programme. —  Tuesday  Evening,  September  22d,  at  8  o^ clock  :  Read- 
ing of  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  General  business.  The  reading  of 
papers  will  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  discussion  of  eacli 
paper  to  ten  minutes  for  each  speaker.  The  gentlemen  selected  to 
open  the  discussion  on  the  subjects  determined  by  the  couticil  will  he 
allowed  twenty  minutes  for  their  remarks.  1.  Address  of  the  Presi- 
dent; 2.  The  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever,  by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  of 
Xew  York ;  3.  Discussion  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  in  Infancy 
and  Early  Childhood:  (1)  The  Most  Diagnostic  Symptoms  and  Signs  of 
Lobar  Pneumonia  (early  stage),  and  the  Diagnosis  from  such  Diseases 
as  Meningitis,  Malaria,  Scarlet  Fever,  etc.,  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Latimer,  of 
Baltimore  (twenty  minutes;;  (2)  The  Diagnosis  of  Consolidation  of  the 
Lung  from  Eflusion  (Serous  or  Purulent),  and  the  Differential  Diag- 
nosis between  Lobar  Pneumonia  and  Broncho-pneumonia,  by  Dr.  F. 
Forcheimer,  of  Cincinnati  (twenty  minutes);  (3)  The  Diagnosis  of 
Broncho-pneumonia  from  Tuberculosis,  both  Acute  and  Chronic,  and 
from  Bronchitis,  also  the  Temperature  Range  in  Acute  Pneumonia, 
both  Broncho  and  Lobar,  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  Xew  York  (tnenty 
minutes) ;  (4)  Remarks  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Xorthrup,  of  Xew  York  (ten  min- 
utes) ;  (5)  General  Discussion.  Wednesday,  September  23d,  at  10 
A.  M.:  4.  Demonstrations;  5.  The  Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Diph- 
theria by  Calomel  Sublimations,  by  Dr.  Dillon  Brown  of  Xew  York ; 
6.  Further  Report  on  Submembranous  Local  Treatment  in  Pharyngeal 
Diphtheria,  by  Dr.  A.  Seibert,  of  Xew  York;  7.  Convulsions  in  the 
Xew-born,  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Booker,  of  Baltimore ;  8.  Xep^iritis  in  Chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  of  Boston.  Thursday,  September  2Ifth, 
10  A.  M.:  9.  A  Study  of  Fifty  Cases  of  Chorea,  by  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Adams,  of  Washington ;  10.  A  Case  of  Pulmonary  Abscess — Operation 
and  Recovery — with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  Francis  Huber,  of  Xew  York ; 
11.  A  Case  of  Slow  Heart  in  an  Infant  terminating  in  Fatal  Syncope, 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Blackader,  of  Montreal;  12.  A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  O'Dwyer, 
of  Xew  York;  13.  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  occurring  in  Children, 
with  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Waxham,  of  Chicago.  The  societv 
will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  8  p.  m.  Friday,  SepttnJxr 
25th,  10  A.  if. :  Report  of  committee  of  council  on  nominations  for 
office  and  membership.  14.  The  -Etiology  of  Stomatitis  Aphtho,-a,  bv 
Dr.  F.  Forcheimer,  of  Cincinnati;  15.  Scorbutus  in  Children,  bv  Dr. 
W.  P.  Xorthrup,  of  Xew  York  ;  16.  Intussusception,  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  of  Xew  York;  17.  Perityphlitis  in  the  Young,  by  Dr.  J.  Henrv 
Fruitnight,  of  Xew  York;  18.  Demonstrations;  19.  A  Case  of  Con- 
genital Cretinism,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  of  Boston ;  20.  A  Case  of 
Congenital  Constipation,  by  Dr.  Francis  Huber,  of  Xew  York;  21.  A 
Further  Contribution  to  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  in  Childhood,  with  Post- 
mortem Xotes  and  Microscopic  Studies,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Edwards,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Gray,  microscopist,  Army  Medical  Sfuseum, 
Washington ;  22.  A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  Xew  York  ;  23.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Blackader,  of  Montreal ;  Executive  Meeting. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. — Mrs.  Barker  has  lately  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  senatus  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  : 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  the  receipt  of 


the  list  of  the  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker's  works  and  a  memorial  sketch 
of  his  distinguished  career,  both  of  which  will  be  carefully  preserved 
in  our  University  Library." 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  1 1th : 
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The  Treatment  of  Specific  Diseases  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
delivered  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Section  in  Therapeutics  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  by  Dr.  William  V.  Snow 
{British  Medical  Journal).     Dr.  Snow  said  : 

In  consequence  of  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  those  affections  attended  by  febrile  phenomena,  since  the 
•ntroduction  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  therapeutics.  We  have  been  able  to  more  correctly  estimate  the 
action  of  remedies,  not  only  in  health,  but  in  disease,  and  hence  treat- 
ment has  become  more  scientific  and  rational.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  future  may  arise  from 
the  new  study  of  animal  chemistry  and  bacteriological  research. 

In  specific  disease  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  only  the  micro- 
organisms present  which  have  to  be  considered,  but  that  it  is  probable 
the  chemical  changes  they  set  up  play  a  most  important  part  in  caus- 
ing the  phenomena  of  disease.  It  is  well  established  that  certain 
zymogenic  organisms  give  rise  to  a  chemical  product  inimical  to  their 
own  growth,  and,  when  of  a  certain  strength,  sufficient  to  stop  the  pro- 
cess. The  mortality  from  consumption  is  now  in  England  not  more 
than  one  half  of  that  existing  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  cent- 
ury, while  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  has  increased  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  grand  result  has  lieen  obtained  by  improved  methods  of 
treatment,  sanitation,  improvement  in  the  workshops  and  dwellings  of 
the  laboring  population,  and  especially  by  the  subsoil  drainage  of 
towns.  In  the  year  1882  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  discovered,  and  it 
was  proved  that  consumption  could  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  in. 
oculation  of  a  pure  cultivation  of  it.  Briefly  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  without  the  bacillus  no  lung  affection  can  be  considered  consump. 
tion.     True,  however,  as  this  statement  is,  to  my  mind  it  is  not  suffi- 
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clont  to  lu'count  for  tin-  prodiu-tlon  of  tho  diHcnso.  The  l)iK-illuH  und 
itM  spoil-  Imvf  ffifiit  vitiilily,  mid  iniiHt  lie,  iis  u  ruli',  pirci'iit  in  our 
liousi's,  and  I'spi'ciallv  in  our  lioxpitidH  for  conHumption.  Furilicr,  lui 
npprooiiihif  ptMi»'ntiij;i'  »)f  iminiuis  i*liiuj;iil»'icd  foi'  food  arc  naid  to  he 
tuheroulous, nor  Is  llu>  liai-illiis  dt-stroyi'il  liv  inipiMlVct  ciKjUinn.  (iriinlod 
that  it  lias  \wvn  prowd  tiiat  tliis  disease  is  ocfasionally  produced  iiy 
etintanion,  yet  wo  do  not  find  tiiose  employed  in  onr  eonsiiniptiv<'  iios- 
pitais  more  liable  to  infection  than  the  ordinary  |)opiilatioii.  1  iiiu.>*t 
hold,  then,  thai  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
the  bttoillus,  and  that  it  can  only  fasten  on  the  tissues  of  thoj-e  weak- 
ened by  bad  hygionic  or  climatic  conditions,  repeated  lung  congestions, 
or  hereditary  taint.  So  far  no  druj;  1ms  been  proved  capable  of  de- 
stroying in  the  huimm  body  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  arresting  its  devel- 
o])mont  by  action  on  the  diseased  tissues  in  which  it  finds  its  pabulum. 
For  years  I  have  used  carbolic  and  other  inhalants,  and  found  decided 
benefit  arise  in  soothing  cough  and  other  symjjtomH,  but  no  evidence 
whatever  could  I  discover  of  their  exercising  any  iidluence  on  the 
growth  of  bacilli.  In  cultures  a  moderate  advance  aliove  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body  prevents  the  growth  of  the  bacillus,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  consumption  might  be  cured  by  the  inluilalioii  of  heated 
air;  but  in  practice  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  sudiciently  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  this  treatmeni  has  now  fallen 
almost  into  oblivion.  The  insuHiation  of  .><ulphurcted  hydrogen  into 
the  intestines  has  entirely  failed,  nor  has  any  drug  yet  been  proved  to 
be  able  to  influence  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  when  injected  subcuta- 
neously,  but  trials  are  now  being  made  in  this  direction. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  last  year  it  was  announced 
by  Koch  that  a  remedy  had  been  discovered  which  conferred  on  the 
animals  experimented  on  an  immunity  against  inoculation  by  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus,  and  which  would  arrest  tuberculous  disease,  and  that 
the  remedy  would  be  tried  on  human  beings.  In  si)ite  of  all  precau- 
tions, exaggerated  reports  of  the  value  of  the  remedy  were  propagated, 
and  the  public  impatience,  and,  it  is  even  hinted.  Government  pressure, 
induced  him  to  make  a  partial  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
and  the  method  of  its  use  before  any  sufficient  experience  had  been  ob- 
tained of  its  effects  on  the  human  body. 

When  this  discovery  was  first  announced  it  was  compared  to  that  of 
vaccination  and  Pasteur's  treatment  for  hydrophobia,  but  several  very 
marked  distinguishing  points  induced  most  reflective  minds  not  to  anti- 
cipate equally  good  results. 

Jenner  was  dealing  with  small-pox,  a  disease,  as  a  rule,  occurring 
only  once  during  life,  and  rendered  the  system  incapable  of  an  attack 
by  the  substitution  of  a  form  of  the  same  disease  weakened  by  trans- 
mission through  the  cow.  In  hydrophobia  the  remedy  is  introduced 
into  the  system  after  the  contagion,  but  before  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  manifested  themselves.  In  Koch's  method  the  remedy  is 
not  applied  until  after  the  disease  is  established,  and  can  only  arrest  its 
further  progress,  but  can  not  repair  the  damage  already  effected. 

The  public  excitement  was  increased  by  a  not  unnatural  mistake  of 
the  daily  press  in  calling  the  remedy  a  "  cure  "  for  consumption,  instead 
of  a  "  new  remedy  "  for  the  treatment  of  that  affection.  The  medical 
profession  were  also  greatly  impressed'  by  the  immediate  beneficial 
effects  produced  on  some  surgical  affections,  and  notably  on  lupus; 
sufficient  time  had  not  then  elapsed  to  prove  that  the  results  were  not 
always  of  a  permanent  character.  Hence,  even  before  the  manufacture 
was  perfected  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  tuberculin 
produced  more  serious  symptoms  than  supplies  subsequently  sent  out)^ 
a  treatment  requiring  the  greatest  care  was  initiated  in  the  middle  of 
almost  the  most  severe  winter  of  the  century,  and  mainly  in  the  foggy, 
crowded,  and,  in  many  instances,  insanitary  large  cities  of  Europe. 

One  result  only  could  follow :  the  unreasoning  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude in  a  new  remedy  was  disappointed,  cases  of  mischief  from  its  use 
were  reported,  statements  against  it,  often  I  believe  beyond  what  science 
would  justify,  were  made,  and  a  danger  existed,  and  still  exists,  that  a 
discovery,  which  at  any  rate  merits  a  fair  trial,  may  be  discredited 
and  even  consigned  to  oblivion  from  the  rash  way  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced. In  consumptive  people,  even  when  not  much  tissue  is 
affected,  a  small  injection  of  tuberculin — as  little  as  0-002  cubic  centi- 
lYjetre — may  cause  intense  febrile  reaction,  and,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  stained  expectoration  has  been  noted,  we  may  infer  that 


aotiro  congCHtion  Ih  hcI  up  wherever  ttibcrcuIouH  tlHHue  existn,  whether 
in  the  lungN,  kidney,  or  l>rain  membranert ;  hence  the  danger  of  its  une 
where  coiiiplicatioiiH  either  exiHt  or,  as  in  the  very  young,  may  be  feared. 
Would  any  pliy><ician,  if  he  had  the  choice,  wish  to  treat  a  cane  of  pul- 
monary phthixiH  in  the  air  of  a  large  city  during  the  time  of  nmoke 
fogH,  much  leHH  put  hitn  on  treatment  which,  for  the  tim<>  ut  leaHt,  inuHl 
produce  coiiHiderable  felirile  reaction?  It  appears  to  me  that,  innlead 
of  in  Berlin,  the  treatment  should  have  been  initiated  in  good  country 
air,  and,  when  completed,  the  patients  hIiouIiI  have  been  renmvcd  to  an 
approved  climate. 

Hefore  the  injection  of  tuberculin  can  be  adopted  ud  a  recognized 
method  of  treatmeni  for  conHiimption,  the  following  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  aflirmative :  Can  this  treatment  be  carried  on  with  rca-  I 
sonable  safety  V  In  very  weakly  patients  and  those  with  extensive  and 
advanced  ilisease,  such  a  treatment  must  be  attended  with  risk,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  fatal  lesults  have  dire(  tly  followed  the  in- 
jection of  tuberculin.  The  ten  cases  treated  at  Ventnor,  the  sindlar 
number  treated  in  the  Sanatorium,  coupled  with  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Cogliill  at  Ventnoi'  in  private  practice  and  my  own,  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve that  tul)erculin  may  be  safely  used  in  cases  judiciously  selected, 
under  favorable  circumstances. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpote 
favoriiKj  iix  ii'i/h  <oiuinuiii(<Ui(>iu<  u  respectfully  called  to  the  follovs- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  iirticles  intended  for  puhlicalioti  under  the  head  of  ^'■original 
contributions  "  are  respcrtfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  Hie  following  condi- 
tions arc  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  article* 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  otlier  en^fagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompani/ing  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tJieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  jownal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talmlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  mterest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whetJier  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tke 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
resf>ondcnt  informing  him  under  what  number  tine  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confideidicd.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  vihen  they  are  received  in  time. 

New.<tpapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  i-eaders  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  subsfaiice  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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CHRONIC   NON-SUPPURATIVE 
IXFLAMMATIOX   OF  TOE   MIDDLE   EAR. 

AX   ANALYSIS   OF   CASES   OF   THIS   DISEASE 
TREATED  AT  THE  NEW  YORK   EYE   AND   EAR  INFIRMARY 

By   E.   B.  DEXCH,   M.  D., 

ACKAL  SURGEON,  NEW  YORK  ETE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

UxDER  this  title  the  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  facts  sugojested  by  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one. 
and  it  is  not  intended  in  this  consideration  to  advocate  any 
new  plan  of  treatment,  nor  is  it  the  Ijelief  of  the  author  that 
he  is  really  presenting  any  facts  which  may  not  have  been 
already  suggested  bv  other  writers.  The  frequency  of  the 
disease  under  discussion  and  the  almost  universally  grave 
prognosis  given  in  these  cases  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
treatment,  both  with  reference  to  subjective  noises  and  to 
hearing,  no  matter  what  form  of  treatment  is  employed, 
warrants,  I  think,  the  presentation  of  any  facts  which  may 
guide  the  physician  in  arriving  at  a  prognosis  in  any  given 
case.  During  the  past  three  months  I  find  the  diagnosis  of 
chronic  catarrhal  otitis  media  appearing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  times  in  my  case-books  at  the  infirmary.  As  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  each 
of  these  patients  in  a  busv  dispensary  practice,  and,  further- 
more, as  many  of  them  belong  to  a  class  of  cases  which 
every  one  familiar  with  aural  disease  knows  will  improve 
under  treatment,  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  limit  a  careful 
testing  to  those  in  whom  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
what  the  result  of  treatment  would  be.  Careful  records  of 
these  cases  have  been  kept,  the  hearing  having  been  care- 
fully tested  by  the  voice  and  by  a  series  of  five  tuning- 
forks,  running  from  C,  128  vibrations  a  second,  to  C^\ 
2,048  vibrations  a  second,  each  fork  differing  by  one  octave 
from  the  one  above  and  below  it.  The  hearing  has  been 
tested  at  various  times  during  treatment  and  the  result 
noted.  Of  course,  some  of  the  cases  have  disappeared,  yet  in 
forty-one  the  histories  are  complete  enough  to  afford  us 
data  of  some  value.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  although 
the  nimiber  of  cases  at  first  sight  seems  small,  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  eliminated  those  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  favorable  result,  we  have 
accumulated  evidence  of  no  small  value  and  of  no  insignifi- 
cant amount,  since  it  represents  a  class  of  cases  usually 
passed  over  with  the  judgment  that  they  are  practically  be- 
yond our  reach. 

In  order  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  more  exactly  define  mv  title. 

By  a  chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  is  meant  that  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  which  progresses  so  slowly 
that  patients  frequently  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  until 
it  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  function  of  the  parts  in 
the  tympanic   cavity.      This  of  course  excludes  all   cases 


which  follow  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation,  a  condition 
which  all  aurists  agree  is  much  more  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  in  which  the  permanent  impairment  of  hearing,  if  the 
treatment  in  the  early  stage  is  properly  carried  out,  is  usu- 
ally very  slight  or  nil. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration presents  so  many  obstacles  to  treatment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  for  several  months,  or  in 
many  cases  for  years,  so  slight  as  to  scarcely  attract  the 
attention  of  the  patient.  Most  frequently  both  ears  are 
affected,  but  seldom  to  the  same  degree ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  patient  frequently  does  not  present  himself  for  treat- 
ment until  the  disease  has  affected  both.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  patients  present  themselves  with  the  history  that 
they  have  been  conscious  of  impaired  hearing,  or  tinnitus,  on 
one  side  for  a  long  time,  but  have  applied  for  treatment  only 
when  the  ear  which  they  considered  sound  became  affected. 
Again,  impaii-ment  of  hearing,  if  unilateral  and  unaccom- 
panied bv  tinnitus,  is  frequently  not  noticed,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  hearing  in  the  other  ear  is  affected  that  such  cases 
apply  for  treatment. 

Upon  what  data,  now,  can  an  opinion  be  given  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  treatment  ?  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
otoscopic  appearance  of  these  cases  knows  how  little  can  be 
learned  from  ocular  inspection  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
L'sually  this  shows  changes,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances these  alone  are  insufiicient  to  form  a  basis  for  an 
intelligent  prognosis.  The  condition  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  as  evidenced  by  auscultation  during  catheterism,  is 
a  very  valuable  aid  in  many  cases,  but  is  of  much  less 
value  in  the  cases  we  are  now  considering  than  in  those  of 
an  acute  or  subacute  character.  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  find  any  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tympanum  in 
these  cases,  or  anv  supersecretion  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  some  instances  there  will  be  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  tube ;  but  the  auscultation  sounds  are,  almost  without 
exception,  dry  and  not  moist.  Not  infrequently  the  tube 
will  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  forcing  upon 
us  the  conclusion  that  the  impairment  is  not  due  to  Eusta- 
chian obstruction.  Again,  the  tube  may  be  more  patent 
than  normal. 

Throwing  out,  then,  these  two  procedures,  which,  al- 
though of  the  utmost  importance  in  aiding  us  in  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  case,  seem  rather  to  enable  us  to  inter- 
pret correctly  the  significance  of  our  subsequent  observa- 
tions rather  than  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  their 
revelations  alone,  we  turn  to  the  various  tests  of  hearing  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  aid  to  a  correct  prognosis. 

Although,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  perfect  means  of 
testing  hearing  has  been  discovered,  the  tests  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  accurate  are  the  human  voice  and  the 
appreciation  of  musical  notes  by  means  of  tuning-forks. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  various  sounds  which 
go  to  make  up  articulate  speech  have  each  a  definite  value, 
a  fact  pointed  out  bv  Wolff  *  and  elaborated  by  Blake  f  and 
others.    Hence,  in  choosing  test  words,  care  should  be  taken 

*  Arch,  of  Oplithahnohgy  and  Otology,  vol.  iv,  pp.  67  and  267. 
f  Tram,  of  the  Am.  Otolog.  Soc,  1881,  p.  50.5. 
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to  choose  tlioHo  wliicli  Iihvc  hs  iicarly  hh  poHsihU'  llio  hhiuc 
viiliu'.  Till'  |>it(li  I'l  llii'  vnicc  \  (iiicH  in  t'ncli  iti<iivi(luul,  uiid 
to  a  li'ss (l('<;r<'t'  in  tiir  siiint'  in<iivi(liial  at  ditTcn'rit  tinu-s,  no 
niattiT  liow  nwicii  cart'  is  i'Xfitiscd  ;  tlif  \\liis|ifr.  Iiowcvcr, 
is  a|)|Hii\iiiiatt'lv  <>i'  finistaiit  pilfli  I'nr  ji  yivt-ii  (•()nil)iiiatii(ii 
of  K'ttiTs,  and  iirnco  olTi-rs  a  niori'  accnratc  li'st  than  the 
ordinary  conversational  ton*'.  'IMic  size  and  shape  of  tlie 
room  inthu'iice  the  al)intY  to  perceive  souml  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  hut  to  a  nundi  U'ss  (U'Lrree  in  those  wliose  heariiii;  is 
seritmslv  impaired  than  in  those  in  whom  tlie  impairment 
is  sli;>ht,  on  account  t>f  this  fact  :  tliat  in  these  latter  the 
source  of  the  sound  hcint;  further  removed,  the  surround- 
injifs  pla\  a  very  important  part  in  the  re-enforecnient  and 
transmission  of  the  sound  waves — conditions  which  (h)  not 
apply  when  the  soundini;  hody  is  near  the  individual  to  he 
tested.  The  cases  wliich  really  involve  a  douht  as  to  the 
proLfnosis  beintj  usuallv  those  in  which  the  hearinij  to  the 
whispered  voice  is  much  imj)aired,  the  test,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  proper  care,  is  a  valuable  one. 

With  reference  to  tuninjj-forks,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  well-known  fact  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
vibrations  of  the  fork  are  heard  better  when  the  instrument 
is  held  in  front  of  the  ear  than  when  it  is  placed  upon  the 
mastoid  process.  This  in  ijeneral  is  true  of  all  forks.  We 
also  remember  that  the  normal  ear  is  formed  to  appreciate 
not  only  the  quantity  but  also  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
sounding  body — that  is,  pitch ;  failure  in  either  direction 
constitutes  a  serious  im})airment  in  hearing.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  stated  that  failure  to  appreciate  any 
single  note  by  both  air  and  bone  conduction  indicates  a 
lesion  of  tlie  receptive  apparatus  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
while  failure  to  appreciate  a  given  volume  of  sound  points 
to  a  pathological  condition  in  the  conducting  mechanism. 
Of  course  the  foregoing  is  a  general  statement  and  nmst 
not  be  taken  as  absolute,  nor  should  we  forget  that  some- 
times bone  conduction  may  be  almost  or  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  cases  reported  by  Knapp,*  and  yet  the  lesion  be  one 
essentially  of  the  middle  ear.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
agree  with  Blake  f  that  in  these  cases  the  fault  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  labyrinthine  fluid  can  not  vibrate  on  account 
of  the  pressure  in  the  middle  ear.  To  Rinne  J  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  observation  that  in  diseases  of  the  conducting 
apparatus  the  normal  relative  duration  of  air  conduction  to 
bone  conduction  is  shortened,  and  that  when  the  reverse  is 
true  the  receptive  apparatus  is  at  fault  for  the  impaired 
hearing. 

In  applying  the  test  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  fork 
of  about  the  pitch  of  the  middle  C  in  the  musical  scale.  It 
at  once  becomes  evident  that  certain  limitations  must  be  set 
upon  this  test,  for  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  impairment 
of  hearing  has  reached  a  certain  degree  that  this  test,  as  or- 
dinarily applied,  will  be  of  value — that  is,  that  a  fork  will 
be  heard  by  bone  conduction  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  heard 
when  held  in  front  of  the  ear.  In  other  words,  all  cases  of 
moderate  impairment  of  hearing  would  by  this  test  be  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  affections  of  the  receptive  appa- 

*  Tram,  of  the  Am.  Otolog.  Society,  1880,  p.  407. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Prag.  Vierteljahresschr.,  1855,  Bd.  i,  p.  71;  Bd.  ii,  pp.45  and  155. 


ratUN.  I.ncae  *  has  attempted  to  determine  how  great  a  de 
gree  of  impiiirtinnl  is  necesHary  iti  order  to  ren<ler  Kinne's 
test  of  value  as  a  diagnostic  means,  and  has  come  to  the 
conchision  that  in  those  cases  in  whi<'h  the  whisper  is  not 
nnd(ist(iini  jit  more  than  one  metre,  a  |iositive  result  in 
Kinne's  experiment  usually  points  to  a  diseased  condition  <>f 
the  receptive  ap|»aratus.  while  a  negative  result  indicates 
that  llie  f.'iull  is  ill  the  transmitting  mechanism. 

All  of  this  is  valuabh',  hut  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  energv  which  has  been  expended  in  trying  to  distinguish 
between  the  exact  location  of  the  morbid  pnxress  might  have 
been  with  greater  advantage  turned  in  the  direction  of  ob- 
taining information  as  to  the  amount  of  improvement  which 
might  he  expected  from  treatment  in  cases  [)resenting  cer- 
tain features  in  applying  the  tests.  This  is  to  an  extent  ob- 
tained, of  course,  when  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  located  in 
either  the  trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  iti  its  specialized 
endings  in  the  internal  ear,  and  yet,  as  labyrinthine  involve- 
ment may  be  secondary  to  changes  in  the  middle  ear  in  the 
class  of  cases  which  we  are  considering,  may  we  not  pro- 
nounce (piite  a  number  of  cases  as  beyond  our  power  if  we 
stop  when  we  find  that  the  labyrinth  is  involved,  in  wliich 
the  labyrinthine  symptoms  depend  simply  upon  undue  ten- 
sion in  the  middle  ear,  a  condition  which  may  be  amenable 
to  treatment '. 

A  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  the  cases  reported 
was  to  test  systematically  each  case  in  which  the  whispering 
distance  after  inflation  did  not  remain  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  forty  inches  with  the  series  of  five  tuning-forks, 
already  alluded  to.  The  relation  of  air  to  bone  conduction 
for  each  fork  was  recorded  and  a  record  of  the  cases  kept. 
Only  such  cases  are  reported  as  have  a  fairly  complete  his- 
tory, a  work  of  no  small  labor  in  a  large  dispensary  practice. 
These  tests  were  also  made  in  doubtful  cases  in  which  the 
whispering  distance  was  over  forty  inches ;  in  fact,  in  all 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  improvement  under  any  form  of  treatment.  This 
explains  the  small  number  of  cases  reported. 

Out  of  forty-one  cases  which  appear  in  my  case-book  as 
chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  or 
the  commonly  designated  chronic  catarrhal  cases,  I  exclude 
six  as  not  properly  belonging  to  this  class,  in  that  one  was 
probably  suffering  from  a  lesion  of  the  receptive  apparatus, 
one  presented  symptoms  which  would  class  the  affection  as 
presbykusis  so  ably  described  by  Roosa,f  and  one  was  due 
to  traumatism. 

Of  these  thirty-eight  cases,  then,  which  belong  to  the 
class  we  are  discussing,  twenty-eight  were  improved,  six 
were  practically  cured,  three  were  unimproved,  while  in  one 
case  the  treatment  seemed  to  render  the  patient  worse.  Of 
the  cases  designated  as  cured,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
majority  of  these  patients  were  young  people  in  whom, 
although  the  disease  had  existed  for  periods  varying  from 
one  to  several  years,  yet  the  youth  of  the  patients  rendered 
the  disease  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  patients  in 
adult  life.  Of  two  adults  included  in  this  category,  the  im- 
pairment of  hearing  was  not  marked  enough  to  cause  the 


*  Cited  bv  Bezold,  Allg.  Wien.  med.  Z/g.,  1887,  p.  183. 
f  Trmvi.  of  the  Am.  Otolog.  Soc.,  1885. 
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patient  to  apply  for  treatment,  but  tinnitus  had  been  dis- 
tressing.   In  botli  cases  the  symptom  was  completely  relieved. 

Turning  now  to  the  reaction  which  these  cases  presented 
to  the  tests,  we  find  that  in  only  one  was  the  whispering- 
distance  reduced  to  forty  inches ;  in  all  the  others  it  was 
considerably  beyond  this  limit ;  while  in  the  adults,  suf- 
fering particularly  from  tinnitus,  the  whispering  distance 
in  one  case  was  twenty  feet  and  in  the  other  about  seven 
feet.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  bone  conduction  for  the 
first  three  forks  was  better  than  air  conduction,  showing 
that  serious  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  conducting  ap- 
paratus, although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  in- 
convenience the  patient  in  understanding  conversation.  In 
only  one  case,  in  which  the  whispering  distance  was  less 
than  forty  inches,  was  air  conduction  persistently  better 
than  bone  conduction.  This  was  the  case  of  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, who  had  been  suffering  from  greatly  impaired  hearing 
on  one  side  for  over  a  year,  the  trouble  following  one  of  the 
exanthemata ;  the  whispered  voice  was  heard  at  twelve 
inches,  and  each  tuning-fork  was  heard  better  by  air  than 
by  bone  conduction  ;  in  fact,  the  case  presented  the  reaction 
of  one  suffering  from  a  severe  lesion  of  the  receptive  appara- 
tus. The  tympanic  membrane  presented  to  inspection  noth- 
ing more  than  slight  catarrhal  changes.  The  Eustachian 
tube  was  moderately  narrowed,  and  inflation  doubled  the 
hearing  distance.  In  the  face  of  this  I  resei'ved  my  opinion 
•for  a  few  weeks,  to  watch  the  effect  of  treatment,  which  re- 
sulted in  almost  perfect  restoration  of  hearing.  I  can  only 
explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  result  of  treat- 
ment and  the  examination  by  the  fact  that  the  changes  in 
the  middle  ear  had  produced  a  condition  of  increased  ten- 
sion within  the  labyrinth,  and  that  this  accounted  for  the 
irregular  bone  conduction.  This  pressure  was  relieved  by 
the  treatment  directed  to  the  middle  ear,  and  improvement 
followed.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  symptom  complained 
of  was  a  distressing  tinnitus,  without  much  impairment  of 
hearing,  the  air  conduction  for  musical  notes  was  better 
than  bone  conduction,  as  we  should  expect,  with  only  slight 
impaiiment  of  hearing. 

Turning  now  to  the  improved  cases,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  we  find  a  record  of  bone  conduction  and  air  con- 
duction in  twenty-four.  In  these  the  bone  conduction  was 
greater  than  air  conduction  in  eighteen,  and  less  than  air 
conduction  in  six ;  in  all  of  these  latter,  in  which  the  whis- 
pering distance  was  given,  it  was  over  forty  inches,  except 
in  a  single  case,  in  which  air  conduction  was  better  through- 
out ;  this  was  the  case  of  a  patient  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  of  life  bone  conduction  is  apt  to  be 
relatively  diminished.  In  other  words,  the  pathological 
condition  within  the  tympanic  cavity  was  complicated 
with  presbykusis,  already  alluded  to. 

In  four  of  the  improved  cases,  in  which  the  whispering- 
distance  was  over  forty  inches,  the  bone  conduction  was 
greater  than  air  conduction  for  the  first  two  or  three  forks, 
while  for  the  higher  notes  air  conduction  was  better.  In 
two  of  these  cases  the  whispering  distance  was  normal, 
while  in  the  other  two  it  measured  from  four  to  five  feet. 

In  the  three  cases  in  which  no  improvement  was  noted 
two  were  very  hard  of  hearing,  the  whispering  distance  be- 


ing less  than  two  feet,  and  the  bone  conduction  for  the  first 
four  forks  exceeding  aerial  conduction.  In  the  third  case, 
one  of  distressing  tinnitus,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
symptom  arose  from  impairment  of  the  general  health,  and 
that  the  case  should  not  be  considered  as  coming  under  this 
category,  the  hearing  being  unimpaired. 

In  what  cases,  then,  can  we  hope  to  improve  the  patient's 
condition  by  treatment  ?  As  we  have  seen  by  the  above- 
recorded  cases,  one  of  the  first  evidences  that  we  have  of  a 
disturbance  in  the  conducting  mechanism  is  an  alteration  in 
the  relation  of  aerial  to  bone  conduction,  and  the  point  which 
is  to  be  particularly  brought  out  is,  that  this  begins  with 
the  low  notes,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  successively 
affects  the  transmission  of  the  higher  notes.  In  some  of 
the  cases  we  find  bone  conduction  greater  than  or  equal  to 
aerial  conduction  for  the  first  fork,  128  vibrations  per 
second,  or  the  first  and  second,  and  yet  the  whispered 
voice  may  be  heard  at  a  limit  which  may  be  called 
normal.  The  patient  may  complain  of  constant  or  in- 
termitting tinnitus,  and  may  believe  the  hearing  perfectly 
normal,  or  say  that  it  is  only  occasionally  impaired.  Yet 
the  tuning-fork  shows  us  clearly  that  considerable  disturb- 
ance has  already  taken  place.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  relation  of  air  to  bone  conduction  for  the  various  notes 
gives  us  more  information  with  reference  to  the  actual 
amount  of  damage  than  the  degree  of  impairment  of  the 
hearing.  The  two  together,  however,  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  no  small  value  in  determining  the  prognosis. 
When  the  bone  conduction  for  all  five  octaves  is  better  than 
aerial,  I  think  that  the  chances  of  improvement  from  any- 
thing except  operative  treatment  is  very  small.  Such  a 
condition  indicates  that  the  conducting  apparatus  is  so 
much  impaired  that  the  notes  which  are  the  most  easily 
transmitted — that  is,  the  high  notes — fail  to  influence 
it ;  hence  it  indicates  a  degree  of  rigidity  wdiich  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  overcome.  For  anything  less  than  this, 
however,  I  think  we  can  safely  count  on  ameliorating  the 
condition.  Frequently  in  these  cases  the  first  four  forks 
were  heard  better  through  the  bone  than  through  the  air ; 
there  is  apt,  however,  in  favorable  cases,  to  be  a  rapid  de- 
crease in  bone  conduction  relative  to  air  conduction  as  we 
ascend  the  scale. 

Cases  in  which  the  bone  conduction  is  less  than  the 
aerial  conduction,  if  belonging  to  the  class  of  cases  which 
we  are  now  considering,  will  almost  invariably  exhibit  a 
whispering  distance  of  over  four  feet,  and,  unless  the  whis- 
pering distance  is  reduced  to  this  limit,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  assume  labyrinthine  involvement  unless  the  power 
to  perceive  certain  notes  is  entirely  wanting,  or  almost  so. 

Another  factoi'  which  influences  the  prognosis  is  the  age 
of  the  patient.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  those  reported  as  cured  almost  always  occurred  in 
youths  or  young  adults,  the  reason  being  that  the  tissues  at 
this  period  of  life  are  more  easily  influenced  than  at  a  later 
period.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
further  that,  in  advanced  life,  quite  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals suffer  from  a  moderate  deterioration  in  their  hear- 
ing power,  probably  due,  as  Roosa  *  suggests,  to  changes  in 
*  Trans,  of  the  Am.  Ololog.  Soc,  1885. 
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the  rfci|>livc  apparatus,  .iml  In  wIi'kIi  lie  li.is  i;i\tii  llu- 
iiaiiic  "  i>n'sl)vkiisis."  It  i-nly  mid  lie  icriifiiiluTnl  llitit 
this  foiitlilioii  is  not  iipl  l<>  ino^nss  lo  any  yn-at  fli-nif', 
lUitl  also  tliat  it  may  inislcail  lis,  in  tlic  cvaiuinatioii  willi 
thi'  tnniiii,'-forU,  in  tliat  Itoiic  condiictioii  is  rcdincd,  as 
nott>il  in  oui'  instance  aliovc.  A  caicfiil  int|iiiiy  will  usually 
I'liahli-  us  to  (li'<'itlf  wlictlicr  the  hiliyiinlliinc  changes  arc 
i\w  to  till'  MLfc  of  tlic  patii'iit  or  arc  sccomlary  to  the  con 
ditioii  ill  tiic  middle  ear.  Sexton*'  hclicvcs  thai  the  pallio 
h)!iic!il  condition  in  tiic  niithllc  car  can  account  lor  all  syiiip- 
toiiis  which  wc  tinil  in  tliis  form  of  impaired  lu'arini>;. 

'riic  duration  of  the  disease  is,  of  coufBC,  a  factor,  but, 
Hs  the  disease  is  a  clironic  one,  the  iniM-e  fact  that  it  exists  is 
evidence  of  its  presence  for  a  pr()h)n!j:ed  period,  and  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  |)atient's  statement,  althoui>h  it 
marks  the  time  when  the  disturhance  was  first  noticed, 
afTor<ls  us  little  iiii'oiiuation  as  to  the  actual  duration  of  the 
patholoyieal  process. 

Comiiii;-  now  to  the  treatment  employed  in  these  (-ascs, 
1  would  ai^ain  repeat  that  no  special  line  of  treatment  was 
followed  other  than  that  ordinarily  laid  down.  Inflation  of 
the  middle  ear,  usually  by  means  of  the  catheter,  was  per- 
formed once  or  twice  weekly,  and  at  each  inflation,  after  the 
air  douche,  vapor  of  iodine  and  camphor  was  introduced 
throuiih  the  catheter  in  cases  which  did  not  seem  to  im- 
prove rapidly  by  means  of  the  air  douche  alone.  A  point 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance  is  the  use  of 
prolonged  and  rather  powerful  inflation  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  firm  adiiesions,  and  when  the  membrane  is  not 
atrophied  to  an  extent  to  endanger  rupture  from  tins  pro- 
cedure. This  has  been  my  habit,  even  when  the  Eustachian 
tube  has  not  given  e\  i<lence  of  any  very  marked  narrowing, 
because  1  believe  that  the  renewal  of  air  in  the  middle  ear 
in  these  cases  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
inflation.  The  mechanical  effect  of  the  air  current  in 
stretching  adhesions  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  1  am 
convinced,  does  more  good  than  the  renewal  of  air,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  is  fairly  good  in  most  instances. 
Many  prefer  to  employ  massage  by  means  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Siegle  otoscope,  or  the  masseur  of  Delstanche, 
which  I  think  offers  no  advantages  over  the  former,  while 
Lucae  f  uses  a  spring  sound,  the  end  of  which  he  places 
upon  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  the  instrument  being 
manipulated  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.  This 
procedure  I  have  tried  in  private  practice,  but  without  much 
success. 

Where  the  Eustachian  tube  is  decidedly  luirrowed,  and 
where  the  narrowing  does  not  disappear  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  with  the  use  of  the  air  douche,  bougies  are  of 
decided  benefit.  In  one  of  the  cases  above  reported  the 
improvement  obtained  by  this  procedure  was  very  marked. 

In  another  case  in  which  tinnitus  was  distressing,  and 
was  only  temporarily  relieved  by  inflation,  tenotomy  of  the 
tensor  tympani  was  performed,  the  knife  being  also  swept 
Lio-h  up  in  the  cavity  to  divide  any  existing  bands  in  the 
fornix,  as  well  as  through  the  ati'um,  where  bands  could  be 


*  T'rans.  of  the  Am.  Oioloy.  Soc,  1885. 
f  Arch,  fur  OhrmheHk.,  Bd.  xxi,  p.  84. 


seen  to  exist  ;   in   this  case   the  operation  waH  KiicceKsful  in 
relieving;  the  tinnitus  to  a  considerable  extent. 

With  rcfiniice  to  hygieni(!  treatment  and  treatment  ni 
the  throat  ami  nasal  passages,  th(»roiigh  regulation  of  th« 
former  was  possible  in  but  a  small  proportion  <d'  caseKi 
owing  to  till'  pour  condition  of  many  of  the  patic'iits.  <l| 
the  cases  reported,  thos<'  ri'fjiiiring  a  coiirsir  of  tliro.at  treat 
nieiit  were  referred  to  the  throat  <lepartmcnt  of  the  hospital, 
but  a  very  small  number  of  cases  j)reHented  symj)tomH  whi(  li 
demanded  such  a  course  of  treatment.  It  is  in  the  class  of 
cases  which  wc  are  considering  that  the  treatment  of  the 
throat  and  nasal  pii.ssages  d<»es  the  least  good  ;  that  class  of 
cases  directly  dependtiiit  upon  diseases  of  the  nose  and  nuBo- 
pharynx  having  been  purposely  excluded  from  this  paper, 
as  iisiiallv  the  ultimate  result  of  treatment  is  satisfactory, 
and  a  favorable  j)rogiiosis  can  almost  c«;rtainly  be  given. 

Of  th(!  cases  which  we  are  considering  tln^re  is  one 
special  indication  for  throat  and  nasal  treatment;  and  that 
is,  when,  in  addition  to  the  chronic  disease,  we  have  a  his- 
tory of  increased  impairment  of  hearing  due  to  a  cold  or  an 
exacerbation  of  a  concomitant  catarrhal  trouble.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  can  always  be  promised,  I  think,  that  the 
hearing  can  be  kept  constantly  at  its  highest  point  by  the 
ap})ropriate  treatment  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx.  In 
fact,  the  more  trouble  there  is  in  these  regions  the  better, 
relatively,  the  prognosis.  Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the 
instances  here  considered  come  under  this  category. 

A  form  of  treatment  wliich,  of  course,  can  have  but 
a  limited  field  in  dispensary  work,  but  which  in  private 
practice  1  have  found  to  be  of  service  in  some  instances,  is 
the  use  of  systematic  massage  of  the  ossicles,  for  periods 
of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  ear- 
trumpet  or  conversation  tube.  This  method  is  deserving 
of  a  much  wider  test  than  it  has  had  at  present.  The  best 
results  which  I  have  seen  obtained  thus  far  have  been  by 
the  use  of  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Maloney,*  of  Washington, 
called  the  otophone.  The  inventor  states  that  the  vibra-' 
tions  of  the  membrane  in  the  otophone  simulate  closely  the 
vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  that  hence  the 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  stiffened  articulations  are 
better  met  by  this  instrument  than  by  any  other.  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  a  case  which  has  been  under  this  form  of  treat- 
ment in  conjunction  with  treatment  directed  to  the  middle 
ear  and  upj)er  air  tract,  the  result  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  cases  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  attempt 
this  form  of  treatment,  an  apparatus  which  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  advising  among  the  poorer  classes  consists  of 
a  rubber  tube,  about  two  feet  in  length,  into  one  end  of 
which  is  slipped  the  tube  of  an  ordinary  kitchen  funnel : 
the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  secured  in  the  auditory 
canal  of  the  patient  while,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  twice 
daily,  the  patient  is  to  be  read  to  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  easily  understood,  the  reader  pronouncing  into 
the  funnel  as  into  the  mouth-piece  of  a  telephone.  Words 
not  understood  clearly  are  to  be  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
so  as  to  make  the  patient  familiar  with  them.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  form  of  treatment  is  valuable,  not 


*  Arrh.  of  Otoi,  1887,  p.  177. 
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only  in  effecting  a  massage  of  the  ossicles,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  causing  these  patients  to  learn  a  new  language — 
that  is,  the  impaired  transmitting  mechanism  will  probably 
never  transmit  articulate  sounds  perfectly  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  impression  as  is  conveyed 
with  a  perfectly  healthy  transmitting  mechanism ;  in  other 
words,  the  patient  will  always  hear  some  sounds  imperfect- 
ly, and  must  consequently  learn  to  interpret  these  imper- 
fect sounds  into  ordinary  language,  or  learn  the  equivalent 
of  the  imperfect  sound.  This  is  secured  in  large  measure, 
I  believe,  by  the  persistent  and  systematic  use  of  some  aid 
to  the  hearing  for  short  intervals  each  day.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  during  these  exercises  the  eyes  should 
be  blindfolded  to  prevent  lip  reading,  and  the  better  ear 
should  be  closed. 

As  regards  internal  medication,  the  patient's  general 
health  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
administration  of  any  drug  with  the  idea  that  it  will  im- 
prove the  hearing  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  considered,  if  we 
except  possibly  pilocarpine,  as  suggested  by  Kosegarten.* 
I  have  not  used  the  drug  hypodermically,  but  in  a  few  cases 
have  given  a  small  dose,  three  times  daily,  by  the  mouth, 
with  directions  to  avoid  draughts  for  a  few  hours  after- 
ward. The  use  of  the  drug  has  been  in  connection  with 
local  treatment,  so  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  of 
the  improvement  was  due  to  the  internal  medication.  The 
improvement,  however,  seemed  to  be  more  marked  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  pilocarpine. 

With  reference  to  operative  interference  in  this  form  of 
I  disease,   I  am  inclined  to  think   that  the  time  is  not  far 
1  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  promise  better  results  from 
1  surgical  procedures  than  we  can  at  present.     In  a  somewhat 
I  limited  experience  in  the  operative  treatment  of  these  cases 
!  and  of  similar  conditions  in  suppurative  cases,  I  am  in  the 
,  habit  of  suggesting  the   opening  of   the  tympanic  cavity 
when,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  course  of  treatment,  the 
I  impairment  of  hearing  is  unimproved  or  tinnitus  continues 
to  be  a  distressing  symptom.     My  experience  has  been  that 
opening  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  division  of  the  incudo- 
stapedial  articulation,  with  or  without  excision  of  the  mal- 
leus and  incus  and  tympanic  membrane,  will  diminish  the 
tinnitus  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  but  the  effect  upon 
the  hearing  is  much  less  certain.     I  always  believe,  how- 
I  ever,  in  putting  the  fact  clearly  before  the  patient,  and  be- 
■  lieve  that,  with  proper  precautions,   operative  interference 
within  the  tympanic  cavity  is  devoid  of  all  danger,  and  that 
we  can  certainly  promise  the  patient  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  damage  being  done  by  the  operation,  even  if  relief 
does  not  result. 

Another  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  du- 
ration of  treatment.  Herein,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possi- 
ble fault.  While  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  inform  a  patient  of  his  condition  and  of  the  pros- 
pects of  treatment,  I  am  also  convinced  that,  in  many  in- 
stances at  any  rate,  we  should  do  better  by  our  patients  if 
we  did  not  give  an  almost  uniformly  unfavorable  prognosis 
in  these  cases.     As  this  report  shows,  we  can  at  least  hope 

*  Arch,  of  Otol.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  95. 


to  ameliorate  the  symptoms  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I 
feel  convinced  that  no  case  should  be  pronounced  beyond 
help  until  we  have  faithfully  tried  the  various  means  at  our 
command  and  continued  the  treatment  for  some  time — say, 
at  least  four  or  six  weeks — and  then  persisted  for  months 
if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  improvement.  We  nuist  re- 
member that  the  disease  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  a 
chronic  one,  and  its  beginning  in  most  cases  probably  ante- 
dates the  time  given  by  the  patient  from  one  to  several 
years.  We  should  not  expect,  then,  to  effect  any  very 
marked  change  in  a  few  weeks,  and  months  even  may  pass 
before  we  can  really  feel  that  ground  has  been  gained.  When 
we  compare  this  course  with  the  behavior  under  treatment 
of  many  of  our  chronic  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  course  differs  from  pathological 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  can  not  expect 
any  one  foim  of  treatment  to  cure  or  improve  every  case  of 
impaired  hearing  due  to  a  chronic  inflammation  within  the 
tympanum,  any  more  than  we  can  expect  every  form  of  ar- 
thritis to  do  well  under  any  one  line  of  procedure  ;  it  is  only 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  that 
we  can  hope  to  attain  the  best  results.  Let  us  study  our 
cases  not  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  are  dealing  with 
impaired  hearing  simply,  but  rather,  as  in  other  regions  of 
the  body,  let  us  strive  to  find  out  the  exact  cause  of  the 
symptom  and  then  direct  our  energy  to  its  removal.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  obtain  results  in  otology  which 
shall  compare  favorably  with  the  most  recent  achievements 
in  the  other  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
17  West  Forty-sixth  Street. 


RETINITIS   ALBUMINURIGA  AND   PREGNANCY. 
By   frank   van    FLEET,    M.  D., 

ASSISTANT   SURGEON   TO   MANHATTAN    EYE    AND   EAU   HOSPITAL  : 

LECTURER   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE    ETE, 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

At  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  October  1,  1890,  there  is  recorded 
one  case  of  retinitis  alKuminurica  in  a  total  of  over  seven 
thousand  eye  patients.  In  my  own  clinic  at  the  New  York 
Post-graduate  Medical  School  three  cases  have  appeared. 
During  my  service  as  assistant  surgeon  at  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  several  came  under  my  notice.  None 
of  these  was  I  able  to  follow  out  to  their  conclusion,  as  the 
patients  disappeared  while  under  treatment.  In  my  private 
practice  during  the  past  five  years  I  have  run  across  four 
cases  of  amaurosis  or  amblyopia  nephritica  occurring  in 
pregnant  women,  one  of  whom  recovered  through  Nature's 
efforts,  the  other  three  perishing,  in  two  instances  because 
of  non-interference,  the  last  because  interference  was  too 
long  deferred. 

I  subjoin  the  histories  as  follows  : 

Case  L  August  17,  18S6. —  'M.rs.  II.,  a  young  woman  in  her 
first  pregnancy.  In  t]>e  fifth  month  began  to  have  oedema  of 
the  feet — not  marked  ;  indee.J,  not  more  than  most  women  liave 
during  gestation.  This  was  ollowed  by  shortness  of  breath  and 
some  failure  of  sight.  Tl.vamiuation  of  eves  revealed  retinitis 
albuminurica ;  examination  of  heart  revealed  mitral  insufficiency ; 
examination  of  urine,  albumin.     I  advised  immediate  induction 
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of  Inhor.  A  hi'ChikI  l•(lll^*llIlaIlt.  lulvisod  wnitiii^r.  Tin  y  wnilcd. 
'I'lio  coiKlitioii  reiiiaiiioil  tlic<  Hainc  iiiilil  iIk>  time  of  iioriiial  labor 
arrived,  witli  i\w  omhoI  ot'  wliicli  tlio  [lalient  wjw  moI/amI  with  oon- 
viilsioiis  vvlTu'li  Mncct'odt'd  oacli  odicr,  llio  patioiit  lu'iiif,'  imcon- 
scioiis  dnriiif;  tliu  iiil«Tvals.  I>ili\rr,v  was  accoinplislud  with 
rapiility  and  a  lioallliy  living' cliild  wiih  horn.  I'hiccnta  (h-livorod 
without  diiricnitv.  'Ilu'  ra|>i<l  dolivi-rv  (x-casioiu'il  sonir,  hnt  very 
littli',  ia('oration  of  tho  soft  parts,  ilu'inoriha^^i-  wa.>*  inconsid- 
orahU>.  No  aini'stholic  wa.**  used,  as  tin-  |)atioiit  was  nncoMscions. 
Tho  mother  novor  rulliod,  hnt  diiMJ  in  six  hours,  ihi-  child  died 
ill  a  few  nionth.s,  of  inanition. 

C\SK  II. — Mrs.  ('.,  ajii'd  ahout  ;.hirt\ -two  years.  Kir-t  \n\'\r. 
naney.  At  seven  inontiis  he;;an  to  have  (general  <i'(!eina.  N'ision 
failed  until  she  was  almost  blind.  Family  physician  consulted, 
who  instituted  treatment  purely  medieimd.  At  time  of  labor 
eoiivulsions  occurred.  Delivery  accomplished  and  patient  re- 
vived. Two  days  after,  vision  had  returned  to  |}{,  with  every 
indk^ation  of  speedy  recovery.  On  the  seventh  day  suppression 
of  urine  occurred.     Eclami)siu  followed  and  death  supervened. 

Cask  III. — Mrs.  II.,  a^ed  twentytive  years;  family  physi- 
cian gives  following  history  :  lias  hud  two  children.  The  first 
born  February  21*,  1S88;  still-birth.  iSecond  born  alive  Febru- 
ary 1"),  1889;  on  both  occasions  albuminuria,  anasarca,  and 
eclampsia.  Seen  in  consultation  with  reference  to  inducing  la- 
bor May  8,  1890.  Is  jiregnant  two  months  and  has  had  partial 
suppression  of  nrine,  paroxysujs  of  dyspna>a,  headache,  vomit- 
ing, some  (iHiema  of  feet,  albumin  and  casts  in  urine.  At  time 
of  my  examination  patient  was  feeling  very  well ;  occasional 
frontal  headache,  no  oulema  of  feet,  passing  fair  amount  of 
nrine,  occasionally  has  a  trace  of  albumin,  no  casts.  Fundus  of 
each  eye  apparently  normal.  Has  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
V.  =  |g,  not  improved.  Advised  that  she  be  carefully  watched 
for  a  few  days,  as  there  are  at  present  no  symptoms  denotii>g 
renal  trouble.  No  further  trouble  developed,  but  in  a  few  days 
l)atieut  miscarried.  Shortly  after,  sight  tested,  with  V.  =  f  |]  -|- ;  f  ^ 
witii  -I-  0-5U  1).  c.  ax.  90°  bt)th  eyes. 

Cask  IV.  August  6,  1891. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  thirty-two  years. 
Native  of  France  ;  second  pregnancy,  now  within  a  week  of  her 
ex'pected  confinement.  Has  one  child,  born  twenty-two  months 
ago ;  had  a  tedious  labor  but  no  serious  trouble.  Made  a  good 
recovery.  Never  had  any  miscarriages.  Has  been  very  well 
until  nine  days  ago,  when  she  noticed  her  sight  was  tailing,  and 
during  this  time  has  been  unable  to  sleep  because  of  pain  in  her 
hips ;  unable  to  lie  in  bed  comfortably.  Appetite  good.  No 
headache,  no  vomiting,  no  cedema.  In  fact,  no  trouble  of  any 
kind  noticeable,  excepting  these  pains  and  failing  sight,  which 
grows  worse  daily.  Brought  to  my  office  by  family  piiysician, 
who  has  just  been  consulted. 

O.  D.  V.  =  ^V^,  O.  S,  V.  =  ^ij'V,  unimproved.  Field  not  im- 
paired.    Color  perception  good.     Javal  shows  no  astigmatism. 

Ophtlialmoscopic  examination  of  fundus  reveals  nerves  hazy 
and  indistinct.  Retina  plastered  over  with  white  plaques  of  very 
large  size  with  profuse  and  extensive  hasraorrhages.  Diagnosis 
of  retinitis  albuminuricamade,  and,  pending  urinary  analysis,  ad- 
vised free  catharsis  and  infusion  of  digitalis  with  counter-irrita- 
tion over  kidneys.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  doctor 
reports  quantity  of  urine  not  small,  specific  gravity  1'028  and 
loaded  with  albumin.  I  advised  immediate  induction  of  labor. 
Advice  not  accepted,  but  expectant  plan  adopted  in  hope  of 
labor  coming  on. 

9th, — Doctor  reports  no  improvement.  I  again  advised  in- 
duction of  premature  delivery.     Decided  it  shall  be  done. 

10th. — Labor  induced  and  patient  delivered  of  living  female 
child  of  small  size.  Before  delivery  the  following  notes  were 
made  :  Patient  pallid  and  waxy-looking;  general  oedema,  but  not 
marked;  pitting  on  pressure  over  shins;  emits  a  urinous  odor. 


O.  1).  v.  =  j'oi'n,  O.  S.  V.  =  a^Q.  Specimen  of  urine  passed  at 
thiM  timeaiMJ  examinucl  the  next  day  Hhowed  the  following:  l{e- 
neti«)n  alkaline,  odor  of  decomposition,  abundance  of  albumin 
prcHont,  s|)fcitlc  L'ravity  l"008,  color  reddish  and  muddy.  Micro- 
Mcopic  examinalion  showed  red  blood-corpuscles  in  large  <iuan- 
tity,  granular  and  hyalnu-  casts  with  triph;  pho>'phate^,  oxalate- 
of-calcium  and  urate-of-ammonium  crryHtals. 

11th,  ,1  A.  M. — I'atient  suddenly  Heize<l  with  convulhions  and 
died  before  physician  could  arrive. 

I  have  always  fell  tlialCaKC  I  terniinalcil  fatally  I>e<"au8e 
of  the  neji;lect  of  the  family  jjliy.sieian  to  <io  what  was  plain- 
ly hiK  duty  early  in  the  caHC.  lint  he  iu\iv\\  on  the  advice 
of  an  experienced  consiiltant  competent  in  m(»Ht  tilings,  hnt 
who  considered  the  life  of  tliechihl  of  too  much  importance. 
As  it  was,  the  child  was  horn  alive  and  lived  ahout  two 
months,  while  tiie  mother's  life  was  sacrificed. 

The  termination  of  Case  II  was  the  result  of  nci;l(!ct  or 
ignorance  on  the  ])art  of  the  family  physician  which  seems 
almost  criminal.  The  mother  died  and  the  child  Jived,  and 
when  1  last  hoard  of  it  it  was  still  living,  hut  delicate  and 
puny. 

In  ('ase  III  the  result  was  extremely  fortunate,  and, 
while  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  kidney 
trouble  in  the  patient's  last  pregnancy,  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  its  presence.  At  any  rate,  Nature  kindly  relieved 
her  of  a  re])etition  of  her  previous  experience,  and  I  think 
much  to  the  patient's  advantage. 

The  termination  of  Case  IV  was,  of  course,  unfortu- 
nate. The  trouble  in  this  case  may  have  been  of  very  sud- 
den onset,  yet  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  earlier  might  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  trouble  and  have  averted  the  final  catastrophe.  As  it  is, 
the  question  has  probably  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  family 
and  friends  whether  the  operation  was  not  the  cause  of 
deatli.  But,  in  the  face  of  this,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was 
clearly  indicated  and  justifiable,  and,  despite  adverse  criti-  'I 
cism,  would  advise  a  like  course  in  a  similar  case. 

Supposing,  however,  that  before  the  eye  symptoms, 
which  were  the  first  to  attract  attention,  occurred,  the  urine 
had  been  examined  and  albumin,  and  only  albumin,  found, 
the  urine  being  otherwise  normal,  what  importance  should 
we  attach  to  such  a  discovery  ?  In  other  words,  how  shall 
we  recognize  kidney  disease  when  occurring  in  the  pregnant 
woman  ?  The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  may  occur 
within  physiological  limits  in  both  the  male  and  female 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  has  come  to  be  considered 
not  necessarily  a  cause  for  alarm,  and  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  decided  that  it  has  so  little  significance  as  a  sign 
of  disease  that  people  applying  for  life  insurance  are  not 
considered  as  debarred  because  of  its  existence  alone. 

Occurring  as  it  does  in  the  female  in  both  the  pregnant 
and  non-})regnant  state,  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in 
looking  on  its  presence  with  alarm,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of  graver  import  that  we 
concern  ourselves  with  it  at  all. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  look  for  it,  and,  on  finding  it  pres- 
ent, we  search  for  further  evidence  of  its  existence  being  a 
symptom  of  disease. 

The  reasons  are  obvious  why  we  should  expect  its 
presence   when    occurring  in   connection  with    pregnancy. 
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In  looking  over  the  voluminous  literature  on  this  subject, 
we  are  struck  immediately  with  the  wide  ditferences  of 
opinion  which  prevail  as  to  its  frequency  and  the  value  to 
place  on  its  occurrence.  In  Leishman's  System  of  Mid- 
wifery the  author  states  that  albumin  exists  in  the  urine  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  pregnant  women,  and  disappears 
within  a  short  time  after  delivery,  and  may  easily  be  due  to 
pressure  of  the  enlarging  uterus  on  the  renal  veins.  The 
same  cause  w^ould  account  for  the  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities in  a  like  case  ;  but  when  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  general  a'dema  it  is  of  graver  import. 

Varnier  states  that,  in  eight  hundred  pregnant  women 
ill  good  health  under  the  care  of  Pinard,  examinations  of 
the  urine  were  made  systematically  every  fifteen  days,  and 
in  three  only  was  albuminuria  found,  and  these  were  pri- 
miparae,  the  reason  assigned  being  that,  the  abdominal  walls 
being  tense,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  uterus  was  greater 
and  the  renal  circulation  was  thereby  impeded.  W.  AV. 
Jaggard,  in  Pepper's  System  of  Medicine,  quoting  Schro- 
der, says  that  albumin  is  found  in  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  of  all  pregnant  women,  and  says  that  the  determina- 
tion of  limit  as  a  physiological  occurrence  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  In  the  large  proportion  of  cases  the  bound- 
ary line  is  passed,  the  physiological  function  undergoes 
pathological  exaggeration,  and  disease  is  produced. 

The  same  author,  quoting  Leyden,  says  that  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kidney  exists  in  pregnant  women  which  he 
calls  the  kidney  of  pregnancy.  Albumin  exists  in  the  urine, 
with  granular  and  hyaline  casts  and  oedema  of  the  legs. 
This  is  caused  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
covering  the  glomeruli  and  lining  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
and  is  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  It  is  rare  before  the 
sixth  month,  more  frequent  in  first  than  in  subsequent  preg- 
nancies, but  liable  to  return.  In  many  cases  it  disappears 
with  the  other  symptoms  during  or  soon  after  convalescence, 
though  the  amount  of  albumin  present  is  usually  large. 
But,  while  this  may  continue  without  causing  serious  dis- 
turbance and  may  cease  with  delivery,  it  may  also  persist 
and  produce  disease. 

Ellis,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  1880, 
says  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  makes  him  careful  not  to 
say  that  disease  exists  unless  its  occurrence  is  continuous 
and  associated  with  casts.  A  few  casts,  however,  do  not  prove 
the  existence  of  disease,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  made 
not  by  one  symptom  alone,  but  by  the  continuous  existence 
of  a  group  of  symptoms.  Again,  we  find  one  author  say- 
ing that  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  is  only  recognized  late 
in  its  course,  but  that  it  does  not  follow  that  this  marks  its 
first  appearance.  We  may  be  certain  that  it  existed  before 
and  was  not  recognized,  because  the  condition  otherwise  did 
not  call  attention  to  its  existence,  and  even  then  the  first 
intimation  of  its  existence  may  be  convulsions  occurring 
during  labor. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  albumin  may  exist  in 
the  urine  in  health  and  may  also  exist  as  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, the  next  point  to  be  considered  is.  What  significance 
has  the  eye  symptom  as  to  the  existence  of  nephritis  in  the 
pregnant  woman  ]  Two  forms  of  eye  trouble  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  kidney  disease,  neither  of  which,  though  hap- 


pening during  pregnancy,  is  peculiar  to  that  condition — 
namely,  amaurosis  without  perceptible  change  in  the  fundus, 
and  retinitis  albuminurica,  so  called. 

Amaurosis  nejihritica  is  characterized  by  a  loss  of  sight, 
generally  sudden,  occurring  as  a  result  of  ura;mic  poisoning 
acting  on  the  nerves  or  nervous  centers  connected  with 
vision,  and  is  generally  a  precursor  of  eclampsia.  It  is  not 
generally  of  long  duration,  and,  if  the  patient  survives  the 
original  disease,  sight  is  restored. 

Retinitis  albuminurica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  affection 
of  intiammatory  origin,  affecting  either  the  optic  nerve,  the 
retina,  or  both,  and  characterized  by  fatty  degenei'ation  of 
the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina,  with  haemorrhages,  and 
results  in  impaired  vision,  if  not  in  atrophy  and  complete 
blindness. 

Both  of  these  conditions  may  occur  as  the  first  notice- 
able symptoms  of  nephritic  trouble ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  urine  in  the  majority  of  cases  w  ill  reveal  other  evidence 
of  trouble  present,  and,  in  any  event,  may  be  considered 
almost  an  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  serious  renal 
disease. 

Albumin,  then,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  urine  of  a 
large  number  of  pregnant  women,  can  not  of  itself  be  con- 
sidered of  diagnostic  importance.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  granular  and  hyaline  casts  and  oedema  of  the  feet ;  but 
when  there  exist  as  well  general  oedema,  blood  in  the  urine, 
and  amaurosis  or  albuminuric  retinitis,  he  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  did  not  feel  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  pa- 
tient. I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  one  man  in  the  whole 
vast  army  of  physicians  who  would  be  willing  to  allow  a 
woman  to  go  without  more  than  ordinary  attention  whose 
urine  showed  albumin  with  granular  and  hyaline  casts,  and 
whose  feet  were  ever  so  little  swelled. 

Having  decided  that  our  patient  who  is  pregnant  has 
nephritic  trouble,  what  significance  shall  we  attach  to  their 
connection  ?  W.  W.  Jaggard,  before  quoted,  says :  Acute 
Bright's  disease  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  that 
can  occur  in  connection  with  the  pregnancy.  It  strongly 
predisposes  to  abortion  or  premature  labor. 

Braun  observes  that  an  examination  of  the  blood  from 
the  umbilical  cord  shows  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
urea,  as  a  result  of  which  the  chance  of  the  foetus  surviving 
is  very  slight ;  and  even  if  it  does,  it  is  liable  to  succumb 
after  expulsion  to  the  diseased  condition  of  its  blood.  As 
regards  the  mother,  the  existence  of  nephiitis  predisposes 
to  abortion  or  premature  labor,  either  of  which  is  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  effect  a  cure ;  if  neither  occurs,  eclampsia  is 
present  at  the  time  of  normal  labor. 

Eclampsia  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
affections  met  with  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  ranking 
second  only  to  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Frerichs  says  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  succumb 
to  this  condition,  while  the  mortality  as  regards  the  foetus 
is  50  per  cent.  Dickinson  says  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  with  albuminuria  have  convulsions,  while  Cohn 
places  the  infant  mortality  as  high  as  87  per  cent. 

Dickinson  also  says  that  a  complete  cure  of  albuminuria 
is  very  rarely  obtained  during  pregnancy.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain,  according  to  Donkin,  of  Newcastle,  and  Sir  J.  Simp- 
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soil  u«(l  otliurs,  tliHt  piiorpcral  iniinia  is  not  due  to  the  Hnine 
cause.  Do  Wi'ckfr,  in  Ocular  ThnafivutirH,  nnyn  that  no- 
jihritif  retinitis  is  a  lia<l  oinni.  Ollicis  slate  that  htss  of 
slight  «U'iu>ti's  adviincfil  (h':,r,.|ifi;iti,>ii  <.f  the  kidiirvH.  Kryor 
<|m)trs  I)r.  I  lowt- as  staliiiir  lliat  when  alixmiiiiiiric  retinitis 
neciiis  prior  to  thi-  seventh  nionlli  tlie  rnle  is  that  the  pa- 
tient Ix'conies  Mind.  ;itid  ilealh  urtm  oeciirs  from  e(»nvnl- 
sions  (hiiinif  laltor. 

'I'he  facts  are,  howexcr,  ;is  shown  hv  my  last  case  and 
lUHiiy  others,  tliat  at  no  time  of  prcffiiancy,  whetlier  it  la- 
in the  Hrst  montlis  or  in  (he  hist  f<'\v  weeks,  is  the  oc- 
currence of  alhuniiniiric  nlinilis  without  daii<;er  both 
to  the  life  of  the  child  and  to  tlie  sijrlit  and  life  of  tiio 
mother,  a!id,  as  1  shall  show  further  on,  tlu;  stated  opinions 
of  men  who  are  undisputed  authorities  hear  out  this  state- 
ment. 

llavinir  shown  the  almost  iiicvitahle  result  of  non-inter- 
forenco  in  this  class  of  cases,  w  hat  can  be  said  of  the  results 
of  interference  .'  A  search  throuirh  the  journals  and  hooks 
shows  numerous  examples  of  the  tfood  etfect  of  this  mode 
of  procedure.  Howe,  Pooley,  Moore,  Cocks,  and  others  have 
recorded  cases  wherein  the  retinal  disease  was  (;learly  pro- 
nounced in  w  Inch  by  removal  of  the  fcetus  sii«lit  was  restored 
(Sajous's  Annual,  18Hi)).  Thompson  in<luced  premature 
labor  in  the  eijrhth  month  in  a  woman  who  had  become 
completely  blind  in  nine  day.s.  Result,  V.  =  |o  and  |A, 
returniui::  i"  J'  f^'w-  weeks. 

Fryer  [Kcniitax  Cifi/  Medical  Index)  relates  a  case  of 
impaired  vision  in  a  wonuin  five  months  pregnant.  At  the 
sixth  month  o])htlialmoscopic  examination  showed  neuro- 
retinitis  and  the  urine  hiohly  albuminous,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  r028.  No  other  .symptoms  of  kidney  disease 
were  present.  Induction  of  premature  labor  was  advised, 
but  deferred.  There  was  rapid  loss  of  sight.  Labor 
was  induced.  There  were  no  convulsions.  Health  was 
restored,  with  atrophy  of  optic  nerves  and  complete  blind- 
ness. And  so  having  shown,  on  the  authority  of  well- 
known  names,  that  interference  by  the  production  of 
abortion  or  the  induction  of  premature  labor  is  not 
only  justifiable  but  imperatively  demanded  in  nejdiritis 
in  pregnancy,  the  next  question  is.  At  what  time  shall  we 
interfere  ^ 

Noyes  is  content,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  to 
sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Howe  as  being  judicious  and 
presumably  as  representing  his  own  opinion.  I  quote  the 
conclusion  as  follows :  Induction  of  labor  is  warranted 
when  retinitis  appears  early  in  the  course  of  pi-egnancy 
and  persists  in  spite  of  treatment,  but  is  not  warrantable 
in  the  last  few  weeks  unless  the  symptoms  are  unusually 
severe. 

Partridge  says  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  premature  delivery  is  not  called  for  except  in  grave 
cases  with  marked  subjective  symptoms  of  ura^mic  poison- 
ing and  after  thorough  deliberation. 

Again,  Howe,  quoting  Professor  Elliott,  says  :  If  the  re- 
sult is  not  satisfactory,  hostile  criticism  will  not  be  with- 
held, and  if  it  is  satisfactory  and  both  mother  and  child 
are  saved,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  operation  was  un- 
necessary, meddlesome,  and   hazardous.     I    would   like   to 


say  lierc  that  the  conrhmionH  arrived  at  as  above  stated  are 
not  Hound  and  are  niisleuding.  InaNmuch  aH  retinitis  occur- 
ring in  |)regnancv,  whether  it  be  in  the  early  months  or  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  is  always  a  symptom  fraught  with  thi' 
greatest  danger,  and  as  it  may  oc(!ur  with  or  without 
other  sid)jec|ive  symptoms,  we  have  no  means  of  saying 
what  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  may  be.  Happen- 
ing in  tin-  chronic  form,  we  know  that  it  indicates  advanced 
renal  disease,  and  in-arly  all  are  agreed  that  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  existen<e  we  can  safely  predict  death  within  two 
years. 

Occurring  in  connection  with  |»regnancy,  it  does  not,  as 
a  x\\V\  indi<;ate  (dironic  but  rather  acute  disease,  but  with 
the  great  bulk  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  the  chances  of 
effecting  a  ciwe  during  pregnancy  are  infinitesimally  small, 
and  most  cases,  if  labor  is  not  induced,  will  in  the  (rarh 
months  end  in  spontaneous  abortion  or  in  the  later  months 
terminate  in  eclampsia. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  mortality  of  mothers  in 
puerjx'ral  eclampsia  is  from  'M)  to  50  per  cent.,  and  as  a 
result  of  interference  is  only  2  per  cent.,  and  also  that  the 
mortality  to  infant  life  is,  as  Kilian  puts  it,  90  per  cent, 
with  non-interference  and  50  per  cent,  with  interference, 
we  are  justified  in  .saying  that  there  is  no  question  of  the 
advisability  of  interference  in  all  cases  of  retinitis  albumi 
nurica  in  pregnancy.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  considerini: 
the  remarks  of  Professor  F)lliott  as  quoted  above.  We  are 
not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  concerned  about  public  opinion  in 
such  cases.  Possessing  the  knowledge  that  we  do,  it  is  our 
dutv,  having  once  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion,  to  go 
ahead  regardless  of  consequences  or  admit  our  cowardice 
and  retire  from  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  can  not  do  better  than  draw  the 
attention  of  the  general  practitioner  to  the  conclusions  laid 
down  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  January  20,  1883  :  "  A  marked  deterioration 
with  or  without  ophthalmoscopic  change,  and  where  blind- 
ness is  threatened,  premature  labor  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  demanded.  And  where  permanent  loss  of  sight  remains, 
premature  labor  is  justifiable  in  subsequent  pregnancies. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phvsician  to  impress  on  both  the 
woman  and  her  husband  the  future  possibilities." 

Also  those  of  Pooley  : 

"1.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy  not  only  should  exami- 
nations of  the  urine  be  made  systematically,  but  the  eye 
should  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  since  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  where  eye  trouble  exists  the  pa- 
tient makes  no  complaint  of  disorders  of  vision. 

"  2.  In  uraemic  amaurosis,  with  or  without  change  in  the 
eye  visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  even  should  the  usual 
symptoms  of  kidney  disease  be  absent,  their  supervention  is 
soon  to  be  anticipated  and  the  immediate  induction  of 
premature  labor  is  indicated  without  waiting  until  the  life 
as  well  as  the  sight  of  the  patient  is  in  danger. 

"  3.  In  neuroretinitis  the  induction  of  premature  labor 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but  urgently  demanded.  In  some 
instances  it  is  called  for  even  in  the  earlier  months  of  preg- 
nancy." 
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WHOOPIXG-COUGH  TREATED  WITH  OUABAIXE. 

By  I.   LIXDSAY    PORTEOUS,    M.  D.,    F.  R  C.S.Ed.. 


TOXKEKS.    N.  T. 


All  medical  men  have  felt  at  times  how  utterly  helples.s 
they  were  in  cases  of  whoopinu^-coiigh.  Every  now  and 
then  a  so-called  specific  is  introduced,  which  in  its  turn  is 
put  aside  for  a  newer  and  equally  as  useless  a  remedv. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  f/ive 
his  experience  regarding  a  treatment  of  an  intractable  dis- 
ease where  it  has  proved  successful  in  his  hands.  Over  a 
year  ago  I  noticed  an  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journah 
by  Dr.  Gemmell,  of  Glasgow,  giving  an  account  of  a  plant 
the  alkaloid  of  which  is  ouabaine.  I  tried  to  obtain  it  in 
Xew  York,  but  failed.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  I 
got  some  from  London,  and  have  been  very  fortunate  in  its 
results. 

This  alkaloid  has  a  formula  of  Cj^H^^Oj^,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  crystallization  from  a  watery  extract  of  the  roots 
of  the  ouabai'o,  a  plant  nearly  related  to  the  Carissa  Schim- 
peri.  Like  strophanthus,  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  used  as 
an  arrow  poison  by  the  Somalis  of  East  Africa. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Gemmell's  paper.  Dr.  Percy  Wilde  had 
recommended  a  trial  of  it  in  asthma  and  whooping-cout/h, 
probably  from  having  read  of  the  experiments  of  two  Paiis 
physicians.  Professor  Gley  and  Professor  Arnoud. 

Those  gentlemen  found  that  the  ^oVrr  gi"ain  caused 
death  to  a  frog  by  arresting  the  heart's  action.  In  a  dog 
Tj4-=^  grain  markedly  slowed  the  respiration  without  much 
cardiac  disturbance ;  ^^  grain  first  stimulated  then  slowed 
respiration  till  it  ultimately  ceased  completelv. 

Hypodermically  it  is  more  powerful  than  when  given  bv 
the  stomach;  -^j  grain 'so  introduced  is  fatal  to  a  man. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Gemmell,  the  standard  dose 
for  a  child  under  five  years  is  jtjVo  grain  every  three  hours 
in  solution.  This  dose  usually  lessened  the  number  of 
coughs  and  whoops.  In  two  cases,  however,  where  the 
children  were  much  prostrated  by  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
■g^^  grain  and  latterly  ^-^  grain  was  given  every  three 
hours.  This  is  equal  to  about  3^  grain  daily,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  dose  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Gley,  who  estimates  the  maximum  daily  dose  for  an 
adult  as  one  milligramme  (^^5^  grain). 

Dr.  Gemmell,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  his  article, 
had  treated  forty-nine  cases ;  twenty-five  patients  had 
been  dismissed  cured,  and  four  had  died  (one  from  diph- 
theria, one  from  tubercular  meningitis,  one  from  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  and  one  from  gradual  progressive  ema- 
ciation). The  remainder  were  still  under  treatment  when 
he  wrote.  In  no  case  did  he  notice  any  ill  effects  of  the 
drug. 

From  accurate  observation.  Dr.  Gemmell  concludes  that 
ouabaine  is  of  marked  benefit  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  stage  it  cuts  short  the  attack ;  in  the  second 
stage  it  reduces  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  cough 
and  diminishes  the  number  of  whoops ;  and  in  the  third 
stage  it  hastens  convalescence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  of  the  alkaloid  in 
each  case  was  required.      In  one  case  the  whoops  ceased 


after  +  grain  had  been  given.  The  time  during  whicli  this 
was  given  was  six  days. 

In  another  case,  which  was  accompanied  b}'  severe  vom- 
iting and  bleeding,  j\  grain  was  required,  given  at  intervals 
of  four  hours  for  fifteen  days. 

I  give  the  results  of  treatment  of  three  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  as  they  are  typical 
of  the  different  varieties  met  with  : 

Case  I. — S.  M.,  aged  fifteen  months.  After  having  a  cough 
for  several  days,  this  little  patient  had  a  decided  •'  whoop."  On 
the  following  day  she  had  at  least  four  whoops.  I  was  sent  for 
and  gave  her  yoVir  grain  in  solution  every  three  hours.  On 
tlie  following  day  she  had  only  two  whoops  and  less  coughing, 
and  from  that  day  she  had  no  more  whoops,  and  the  cough,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  had  entirely  left  her. 

Case  II. — A.  C,  aged  four  years.  This  patient  had  suffered 
very  severely  for  three  weeks  and  was  much  emaciated.  The 
attacks  of  coughing  and  vomiting  were  very  frequent,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  "back-draught"  threatened  to  suffocate  the 
patient.  I  ordered  ^^Vo  grain  every  four  hours,  and  was  very 
gratified  to  see,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  an  almost  total  cessation, 
not  only  of  the  whoops  and  vomiting,  but  of  the  cough. 

Case  III. — C.  M.,  aged  forty-five,  domestic  servant,  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  children  in  the  house  where  she  lived. 
She  was  so  bad  that  she  bad  to  leave  her  place,  and,  of  coarse, 
no  one  would  have  her.  She  had  been  treated  by  several 
physicians,  and,  from  the  number  of  emjny  bottles  she  iiad.  had 
evidently  partaken  of  most  so-called  specifics.  She  averaged  six 
whoops  an  hour  when  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  also  had  an 
almost  incessant  cough.  I  ordered  her  -g\^  grain  every  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  whoop  had  come 
down  to  one  an  hour  ;  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  one 
every  two  or  three  hours;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  first 
commencing  the  alkaloid  the  whoops  had  ceased  and  the  cough 
was  less  severe  and  less  frequent. 

Mv  experience  of  the  drug  is  much  the  same  as  Dr. 
GemmeU's.  The  action  of  ouabaine  is  e%ndently  not  cumu- 
lative. During  the  administration  the  pulse,  temperature, 
and  respiration  are  slightly  lower. 

It  promotes  the  action  of  the  skin  after  three  or  four 
days'  treatment.  The  bowels  act  regularly,  and  the  usual 
accompanying  diarrhoea  of  whooping-cough  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
present  during  the  treatment. 

It,  like  .strophanthus,  increases  the  flow  of  urine. 

The  appetite  in  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  used  it  was 
increased.  I)r.  Gemmell  likewise  noticed  this.  The  toxic 
effects  are  considerable  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion, and  I  think  the  latter  is  the  one  to  be  particularly  on 
guard  against. 


REPORT   OF  A  CASE   OF 

ANEURYSM    OF    THE    THORACIC   AORTA, 

WITH    PERICARDITIC   EFFUSION. 

SUDDEN    DEATH 
FROM   RUPTURE    INTO  THE   LEFT   PRIMARY  BRONCHUS. 

By  HERMON   C.  GORDINIER,   M.  D.. 

TROT.   X.  T. 

The  following  interesting  and  instructive  case,  which  re- 
cently came  under  my  observation,  I  deem  worthy  of  re- 
cordinor : 
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li.  K.,  iij^i'd  thirtylivo ;  occupiitioii,  Himitary  iris|ii'ctt)r. ,  Ho 
WHS  o(  ),'«i(i(l  habits;  usimI  stiimilaiits  vory  s|i«rinf;ly.  Han  two 
l)n)tliors  liviiij;  and  in  |)i>rfi'il  lu<altli.  IIiis  boon  pt'rfi'ctly  well 
sinoo  childbirth  until  March,  INl)|.  DonioH  HVpliiliH  absohitcly. 
Tho  cniiHO  of  liis  present  illness  was  duo  to  a  heavy  strain  while 
]>itcliinK  coal  into  the  cellar.  From  this  time  on  he  had  pains  in 
the  side  attended  with  expectoration,  also  with  shortness  of 
breath,  lie  was  treated  by  Dr.  11.  for  lirotuhiiis  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  Not  improving,  he  consulted  l)r.  Lyons,  and  I  was 
called  .\pril  '20th  in  consultation  with  Dr.  i-yons.  The  patient 
was  sittinir  in  a  chair  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  };a.spinfj:  for 
brealli.  IK'  was  n  well-doveloped,  nmscidar  man,  weijrhin}^ 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  |)onnds,  short  in  stature.  Lips, 
lobes  »)f  ears,  and  fin;j:er-ends  cyanotic.  No  pulliness  of  face. 
Chest  well  developed.  No  u-dcnia  t)f  chest  or  aid;les.  Ciiest 
perfectly  symmetrical.  Veins  not  prominent.  No  local  bulj;- 
in^f  ob.servuble.  Heart's  apex  in  nornud  position;  its  impulse 
feeble.  Kij;ht  pupil  diluted.  Left  moderately  contracted.  No 
epigastric  i)ulsatiou.  The  movements  of  tlio  left  side  of  the  chest 
were  restricted.  Auscultation  of  rifjlit  lunji:  was  normal,  of  loft 
hint:  showed  a  decided  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  with  a  diminution  of  vocal 
resonance,  which  was  very  feeble  and  appeared  to  come  from  a 
distance.  A  few  moist  r/lles  were  detected  on  the  left  side.  A 
peculiar  wheezing  sound  was  heard,  reminding  one  of  a  parox- 
ysm of  asthma  The  right  side  of  the  chest  was  superrcsonant 
on  percussion.  The  left  side  higher  in  pitch  and  sliorter  in  du- 
ration behind  and  in  axillary  region.  Cardiac  dullness  appar- 
ently normal.  No  pulsation  in  episternal  notch,  nor  anywhere 
over  front  or  back  of  chest.  The  right  radial  pulse  much  smiiller 
than  left.  The  first  sound  at  apex  had  lost  its  booming  quality 
and  was  short  and  valvular,  resembling  the  second  sound.  The 
second  sounds,  both  aortic  and  pulmonic,  were  apparently  nor- 
mal, although  feeble  and  distant.  No  thrills  or  murmurs  were 
felt  or  heard  while  auscultating  t^e  heart  or  great  vessels.  Care- 
ful auscultation  posteriorly  in  tlie  intervertebral  grooves  was 
negative.  Vocal  cords  normal.  No  difficulty  in  articulation  or 
swallowing. 

These  symptoms  taken  collectively,  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  pain,  the  great  diminution  of  chest  expansion  and  res- 
piratory signs  on  the  left  side,  with  the  normal  position  of 
the  heart,  the  dyspnoea  being  relieved  with  the  hands  on  the 
knees  and  the  trunk  bent  forward,  led  me  to  believe  that  our 
patient  was  suffering  from  either  an  aneurysm  or  an  intratlio- 
racic  growth,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  the  doctor.  In  favor 
of  an  aneurysm  was  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  coming  on  so 
shortly  after  great  exertion  ;  the  great  pain,  which  he  described 
as  being  of  a  boring  nature,  and  his  general  good  health  without 
the  slightest  emaciation,  in  favor  of  a  thoracic  growth  were  the 
entire  absence  of  local  bulging  or  expansile  movement  of  the 
chest  and  tlie  absence  of  murmurs  of  cardiac  or  of  aneurysmal 
origin  and  of  thrill. 

Six  weeks  later  I  was  again  called  by  Dr.  Lyons.  I  fonnd 
the  patient  greatly  excited,  with  a  very  anxious  expression, 
unable  to  lie  down.  His  lips,  face,  and  finger-ends  were 
cyanotic.  Respiration,  50.  Pulse,  120.  Temperature,  100°  F. 
Examination  of  the  chest  showed  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
respiratory  expansion  on  left  side,  with  an  evident  bulging  in 
the  precordial  region.  Heart's  apex  not  to  be  seen.  On  per- 
cussion, flatness  was  detected  at  the  second  rib,  which  extended 
in  a  diagonal  manner  downward  and  outward,  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  and  two  inches  outside  of  the  left  nipple,  and  a  fin- 
ger's breadth  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Over  this  flat  area 
the  heart  sounds  were  feebly  heard  at  base,  butnot.atall  at  apex, 
and  no  friction  or  endocardial  murmurs  could  be  detected. 
Vocal  fremitus,  vocal  resonance,  and  respiratory  murmur  ab- 


sent over  Hat  area.  Outside  of  this  area  percussion  was  hyper- 
roflonatit.  Mehind,  a  few  moist  rales,  with  broncho-vesicular 
breaihing,  wen-  iirar<l.  .\  <liagnosis  of  pericarditis  with  elTusion 
WHH  nuide  and  an  uperation  for  its  relief  advised.  At  :t.:<()  r.  m. 
the  same  day  Dr.  W.  W.  Seymour  was  called  in  eonsultaiinn, 
concurred  in  ihe  diagnosis,  an<l  advised  aspiration,  which  I  per- 
formed, drawing  olT  about  an  ounce  of  hlooily  serum.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  patient  was  much  better,  his  dyspiirea  greatly 
relieved,  and  in  every  seiisr  he  was  improve<l.  The  improvement 
contituicd  and  the  patient  was  al)le  to  go  out  on  the  street.  I 
lost  track  (»f  him,  save  to  learn  from  Dr.  Lyons  that  he  was  still 
suffering  from  that  boring  ])ain.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  iiim 
until  his  sudden  death  from  liaMuorrhage. 

PoHt-mortnn  hxiiinindtioii  at  5  P.  M.,  Septemher  2(1  Mx'wly 
hours  after  death). — Patii-nt  died  suddenly.  He  was  taken  a  few 
minutes  |»rior  to  death  with  a  severe  |)ain  in  the  side  and 
coughed  up  a  large  (piantity  of  dark,  partially  coagulated  blood. 
Post-mortem  rigidity  well  marked.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tis- 
sue one  inch  thick  and  of  normal  ajjpearance.  Veins  of  chest 
dilated.  A  cic.itrix  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  denoted  the 
situation  of  a  former  incision  for  aspiration.  Only  the  thorax  was 
allowed  to  be  opened.  The  pericardium  was  markedly  thickened 
and  had  several  organized  patches  of  lymph  on  its  surface. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  of  fat  on  the  external  portion  of 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium.  The  i)ericardial  sac  was  di- 
lated and  coritained  about  four  ounces  of  turbid  serum,  through 
which  was  distributed  a  (juantity  of  fibrinous  flakes.  The  heart 
was  lying  apparently  in  its  normal  position.  Its  weight  was 
about  fourteen  ounces.  It  was  relaxed,  soft,  and  flabby  in  ap- 
pearance. A  marked  de|)08it  of  fat  was  ob.served.  Veins  of 
heart  overdistended.  Right  ventricle  dilated.  Right  auricle  of 
about  the  size  of  a  lemon.  Pulmonic  and  tricuspid  valves  normal. 
The  cavity  ofleft  ventricle  dilated.  On  section,  the  left  ventricu- 
lar walls  were  about  an  inch  thick.  Mitral  and  aortic  valves 
normal,  muscular  substance  soft,  yielding  readily  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  finger.  Coronary  arteries  normal.  Aorta  thickened. 
The  intima  had  lo.st  its  gli.stening,  normal  appearance,  and,  in- 
stead, was  reddened,  which  coloration  was  not  destroyed  with 
firm  rubbing  with  a  wet  sponge.  Here  and  there  atheromatous 
spots  were  plainly  visible.  The  aorta's  caliber  was  normal  until 
the  junction  of  the  transverse  with  descending  portion  was 
reached.  The  carotid  and  innominate  arteries  normal.  At 
the  junction  of  the  transverse  with  the  descending  portion 
of  the  aorta  a  marked  dilatation  was  observed,  and  the  aorta 
was  very  much  thickened ;  this  dilatation  extended  in  a  cylin- 
drical manner  for  about  four  inches.  On  its  outer  side  it  had 
become  firmly  attached  to  the  left  primary  bronchus  and  pul- 
monary artery,  and  on  section  it  was  found  that  the  left  pri- 
mary bronchus  with  the  adjoining  larger  bronchi  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  were  much  narrowed.  At  the  point  of  union  with 
the  left  primary  bronchus  a  perforation  existed  in  the  aneu- 
rysmal sac  large  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  little 
finger,  of  an  oval  appearance,  and  in  its  orifice,  projecting  into 
the  bronchus,  a  firm  clot  was  found.  The  larger  bronchi  of 
the  left  lung  were  filled  with  blood-clots,  as  were  all  of  the 
smaller  bronchi,  which  probably  occurred  by"  aspiration  as  well 
as  by  gravity.  The  right  lung  emphysematous,  otherwise  nor- 
mal save  for  a  few  tender  adhesions  on  anterior  and  inferior  sur- 
faces of  lower  lobe.  Left  lung  adherent  at  apex,  and  also  on  its 
whole  posterior  surface,  by  rather  firm  adhesions  which  were 
with  difficulty  separated.  No  fluid  in  either  pleural  cavity. 
Upper  lobe  of  left  lung  on  section  normal.  Lower  lobe  entirely 
filled  with  blood,  having  tlie  appearance  of  one  immense  blood- 
clot.  The  interlobular  fissure  was  effaced.  •  No  cause  was  dis- 
covered for  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  pulse  of  the  right 
radial  artery,  the  sul)clavian  artery  appearing  normal,  nor  for  the 
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dilatation  of  the  right  pupil ;  this  condition  of  pupil,  however, 
was  only  temporary,  as  I  afterward  learned  from  Dr.  Lyons  that 
the  two  continued  ecjual.  The  smallnes.s  of  the  rigiit  radial  j)ulse 
mT?y  have  been  due  to  a  congenital  narrowing  of  the  artery,  or 
a  unilateral  endarteritis  with  consequent  narrowing. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF 
GUAIACOL   IODIDE   BY  THE   INTESTINES 

IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS' 

By  WILLIAM   II.  GREGG,  M.  D. 

The  use  of  antiseptic  renaedies  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption seems  to  offer  the  only  hope  of  cure  or  abeyance 
in  this  intractable  disease.     When  we  speak  of  cure  we 
mean  that  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
are  curable ;  the  other  seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  so 
amenable  to  treatment  by  this  class  of  remedies  as  to  enable 
the  patients  to  follow  their  ordinary  business  pursuits  with 
comparative  comfort  for  a  number  of  years.     There  is  no 
universal  panacea  for  this  disease,  and  invalids  who  are  in- 
duced by  sophistical  theories  to  abandon  scientific  methods 
lose  valuable  time  and  a  possible  chance  of  recovery.    Guai- 
acol  is  certainly  the  most  active  therapeutic  agent  we  pos- 
sess at  the  present  time  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, but  it  has  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities.     Pliy- 
sicians  who  are  satisfied  with  a  daily  dosage  of  a  few  grains 
— a  quantity  too  small  to  produce  any  marked  effect — need 
not  hesitate  to  give  by  this  method  thirty  to  fifty  grains  with- 
out fear  of  overdosing,  since  guaiacol  does  not  become  poi- 
sonous for  man  until  a  hundred  grains  have  been  absorbed. 
This  method  of  administering  guaiacol  offers  the  great- 
est encouragement,  for  under  its  use  the  patient  soon  recovers 
weight  and  strength.     He  assumes  a  healthier  aspect  and 
experiences  sensations  of  returning  vigor  and  comfort.    The 
cough  lessens,  the  expectoration  becomes  gradually  less,  the 
pulse  diminishes  in  frequency,  and  a  general  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms  is  to  be  observed.     Perseverance  in  treat- 
ment is  the  only  sure  course  to  pursue,  and  offers  the  only 
hope  of  permanent  success.     The  stomach  is  remarkably  in- 
tolerant to  this  class  of  remedies,  and  revolts  even  after  a  few 
grains  have  been  taken.     Hypodermic  injections  enable  us 
to  introduce  larger  quantities  into  the  system,  but  only  with 
the  greatest  precaution  and  by  fulfilling  the  tnost  difficult 
practical  conditions.     The  remedies  must  be  distilled  to  the 
required  degree  and  the  instrument  absolutely  aseptic,  and 
to  inject  the  necessary  quantity  usually  occupies  two  hours. 
With  a  view  of  overcoming  these  obstacles  it  was  de- 
cided to  administer  guaiacol  by  the  intestines.     In  those 
cases  where  it  has  been  carried  out  it  has  been  proved  that 
this  method  has  no  drawbacks.     The  signs  that  the  drug 
has  been  a'bsorbed  rapidly  make  their  appearance,  and  in 
the  most   characteristic  manner.     The    patient  tastes  the 
guaiacol  almost  at  once  ;  the  urine  changes  color  and  be- 
comes greenish  black  or  blackish.      The  administration  of 
guaiacol  in  an  enema  is  a  simple  and  practical  method  and 
one  to  which  consumptives  themselves  do  not  object,  and,  in 
a  word,  gives  such  remarkable  results  that  the  therapeutical 
effect  of  the  drug  is  carried  to  its  highest  power.     One  dose 
in  twentv-four  hours  is  sufficient. 
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CUTANEOUS   "  GEROMORPHISM. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Charcot  and  Dr.  Souques  have  described  in  the 
Nouvelle  ieonograpTiie  de  la  Salpetrih-e  a  condition  which  is 
designated  as  cutaneous  geromorphism.  The  latter  word  is  a 
new  one  and  is  taken  from  two  Greek  ones  which  signify  age 
and  form  or  age  and  likeness.  A  case  is  described,  with 
photographic  illustrations,  of  a  woman  whose  age  was  twenty- 
one  years  but  whose  physiognomy  was  that  of  sixty  to  sev- 
enty years.  Her  apparent  senility  was  so  striking  that  her 
father,  aged  fifty-two,  had  occasionally  been  asked  if  she  was 
not  his  mother.  The  pathology  of  the  case  is  limited  to  the 
skin,  especially  on  the  surface,  and  is  a  "  decrepitude  of  the 
cutaneous  system."  Otherwise  the  girl  had  nothing  old-ap- 
pearing about  her.  Her  hair  was  blonde  and  of  average  length. 
Her  intelligence  was  good,  her  memory  precise,  and  her  judg- 
ment reasonable,  but  she  was  readily  frightened  when  in  a 
crowd  or  by  a  railroad  and  its  noises ;  her  emotional  nature 
was  fairly  well  balanced,  but  slie  was  despondent  on  account  of 
her  appearance  of  age,  which  she  had  come  to  believe  was  in- 
curable, and  the  slightest  indisposition  begot  a  fear  of  death. 
Her  cutaneous  sensibility  was  normal.  The  special  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing  were  normal.  There  was  a  slight  im- 
pairment of  vision,  without  contraction  of  the  \nsual  field  or 
color-blindness;  there  was  no  arcus  senilis.  The  hepatic, 
renal,  and  uterine  functions  appeared  to  be  normally  per- 
formed ;  a  slight  leucorrhoea  had  existed  for  two  years.  The 
wrinkling  had  begun  about  ten  years  before,  at  which  time  she 
received  a  great  fright.  She  was  then  a  bright,  joyous  child, 
very  pretty  and  refined  in  her  appearance,  and  always  in  the 
lead  of  her  classes  at  school.  When  the  change  in  the  skin 
began,  there  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  formation  of  pimples, 
which  persisted  a  few  days  and  then  disappeared  without 
ulceration  or  mark  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  oedema  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  The  wrinkling  changes  took  place  so 
rapidly  that,  it  is  stated,  her  friends  were  unable  to  recognize 
her  if  they  had  not  seen  her  within  the  period  of  a  fortnight; 
the  skin  at  that  time  is  described  as  resembling  "the  scales  of  a 
fish."  Xo  form  of  treatment,  w'betiier  by  electricity,  hydropa- 
thy, or  tonics,  has  been  competent  to  improve  her  condition. 


THE   NEW    YORK   SANITARY   AID    SOCIETY. 

Tms  is  the  name  of  a  truly  philanthropic  organization  which 
labors  to  show  how  homeless  but  respectable  men  may  be  shel- 
tered and  bene6ted  in  an  overcrowded  city  district.  A  cleanly 
lodging-house  was  opened  in  1889,  having  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  beds,  and  in  its  first  twelvemonth's  term  it 
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jirovidinl  forty-fiMir  thotiMiiuI  ni;clit«'  lodniiifiH,  with  ImtliH  at. 
will,  rill'  Iioiiso  iw  a  intxU'l  stnictun',  xpaciously  tlnoifd,  well 
vi<utilatoil  ami  well  plmiibod.  with  iron  Hlairwavf*  an<l  ixtciiml 
fire-os<'a|)i'M.  loi-  li'ii  (rciiis  thi>  lotlm-r  can  have  a  cicaii  luil,  a 
rohf  lie  unit,  a  lorkor  for  his  ilay-flothes,  a  hath,  and,  if  he  di- 
siros,  a  cup  of  cotTco  an<l  a  roll  in  tliu  morning,  liathin;;  i.s 
niado  conipnlsorv  wiu-ro  it  is  noft'ssary,  so  that  it  is  no  liinll  of 
the  society  if  tho  lod^'i-r  docs  not  make  his  exit  in  the  inornin;; 
a  cleaner  and  ii.orc  self-respect  inn  <'iti/.cn  than  when  he  (^aine 
in.  The  ordiiiiiry  lo(l;jrinp;-li<)iise  helps  a  itian  (low  iiw  ard  inlo 
insanitary  and  criniinal  associations;  this  one  is  a  kind  itf  intel- 
li^rence  otiice  which  often  helps  to  find  employnient  for  those 
who  want  work.  The  society  looks  ujjward,  not  downward, 
and  '*  lends  a  hand,"  and  professes  in  its  report  to  have  for  one 
of  its  chief  objects  the  defense  of  "the  .sacred  hreath-cuhe,'"  ov 
three  hundred  cnhic  feet  of  i)ure  atmosphere  for  every  lodjrer, 
a  standard  that  should  be  welcomed  by  every  student  of  sanita- 
tion iu  our  cities.  The  society  states  that  a  house  of  the  hi'^li 
character  that  its  is,  when  once  fully  c(iuipped,  becomes  self- 
supportinji.  But  it  has  an  aim  that  is  still  hi^;her,  in  that  it 
hopes  to  see  the  establishment  of  municipally  conducted  houses 
where  lod};in}X  may  be  had  without  any  money  charge,  in  ex- 
change for  a  moderate  amount  of  work.  When  this  aim  has 
been  fully  accomplished  the  miserable  police-station  and  cheap 
lodging-houses  will  be  superseded.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  in  Boston  has  been  established  and  main- 
tained successfully  since  May,  1890.  It  proposes  to  strengthen 
the  self-respect  of  the  men  by  exacting  payment  in  labor,  and 
by  this  sure  test  to  distinguish  misfortune  from  trampism  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection.  We  can  not  certainly  state  that 
this  is  a  "  Yankee  notion  "  in  charity,  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  worthy 
of  imitation  in  every  crowded  city  in  the  country  that  still  has 
its  homeless  wayfarers  and  tramps  who  can,  with  a  little  ])ains 
and  sympathy,  be  made  over  again  into  men. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

ETHER-DRINKING  IN   IRELAND. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Slaffokd,  Medical  Inspector,  Local  Government 
Board  for  Ireland,  has  recently  furnished  a  report  on  the  alleged 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  intoxicant  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  ether  used  is  methylated 
ether,  which  may  be  purchased  ar  eighteen  pence  a  pound,  and 
not  the  pure  ether,  which  costs  about  five  shillings  a  pound. 
The  chief  centers  for  the  sale  of  the  drug  have  been  Cookstuwn. 
Maghera,  Omagh,  and  Draperstown,  and  the  amount  of  ether  sold 
annually  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons;  but  since  ether 
has  been  scheduled  as  a  poi>on,  the  sales  have  very  much  de- 
creased. The  classes  chiefly  addicted  to  the  habit  are  the  small 
farmers  in  remote  country  districts  and  the  fishermen  along  the 
shore  of  Lough  Xeagh.  In  Magherafelt  women  seem  to  be  ad- 
dicted as  much  to  the  vice  as  men,  and  regard  the  drug  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  "  flatulent  dyspepsia."  The  amount  taken 
by  experienced  drinkers  is  about  a  table3poonful ;  those  unaccus- 
tomed dilute  it  with  water,  and  a  draught  is  invariably  accom. 
panied  by  gaseous  eructations;  but  where  large  doses  are  taken 
and  the  gas  does  not  find  an  exit,  there  is  much  discomfort,  with 
enormous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  a  general  tympanitic 


condition  oi  tli«-  abdomen.  It  is  said  to  cauHe  acute  and  chronic 
giiHtntix  and  insanity,  but  the  truth  of  the  latter  Htatement  is  nut 
founded  upon  good  ){n>undr<.  1'lie  researchuH  of  Claude  Bernard 
and  llnrley  go  to  prove  that  ether,  when  taken  repeatedly  in 
large  ipiaiilities,  has  the  efVect  of  producing  artificial  diahetCH; 
but  when  it  enters  the  circulation  by  way  of  the  lungs,  as  in 
inhalation,  it  has  no  such  elTect.  Kther  no  doubt  |)roduceH  a 
copious  Hecret ion  of  saliva  ami  an  increased  tlow  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  nauseous  taste  of  ether  is  counlerbalatKtMl  by  itH 
ehea[)ness  as  comjiared  with  whisky  and  the  absence  of  head- 
ache and  votniting  after  itH  ingcHtion. 


Kl.tXloN    (tl'   Till-;    LACKV.M.\L   (;i>.\.\I>. 

M.  TKorsHKAf,  who  has  had  occasion  to  treat  a  rather  nerv- 
ous |)atitnt  who  from  time  to  time,  at  variable  periods,  without 
relation  to  the  general  state  of  health,  ex|)ericnced  a  certain  dis- 
comfort on  the  level  of  the  loft  lacrymal  gland,  found  there  a 
hard  body  which  rolled  under  the  finger,  and  afterward  noticed 
a  sudden  esca])e  of  a  warm  transparent  liquid  from  beneath  the 
eyelids,  according  to  the  Mercredi  medical.  Sometimes  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  wind  or  dust,  entrance  into  an  overheated  i)lace,  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  or  even  a  gay  or  sad  moral  impression,  was  suf- 
ficient to  provoke  this  little  accident.  With  this  patient  there 
were  times  when  the  lacrymal  secretion  was  active,  but  the  ex- 
cretion suppressed. 

As  this  may  be  the  work  of  the  vasomotor  or  of  glandular 
nerves,  it  presents  a  phenomenon  analojrous  to  that  which  ap- 
pears after  excitation  of  the  central  side  of  the  lingual  nerve 
and  inducement  of  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
which  causes  the  salivary  secretion  to  become  exaggerated.  In 
this  case  the  lacrymal  nerve  probably  stimulates  the  gland  to 
greater  activity,  while  some  nervous  filaments  cause  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  excretory  ducts. 


THE   CLINICAL   TEACHING   OF  INFECTIOUS   DISEASES  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  medical  students  of  London,  it  is  said  by  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular.!  will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  commoner  infectious  diseases.  A  two- 
months'  course  of  clinical  instruction  has  been  arranged  at  the 
Eastern  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Collie.  The  par- 
ents of  these  students  are  represented  as  expressing  an  anxiety 
lest  the  latter  should  contract  these  diseases  while  studying 
them,  but  this  reassurance  is  offered  by  the  journal  mentioned, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience  a  very  small  proportion 
of  students  in  attendance  contract  any  of  these  diseases.  But 
whether  this  is  the  fact  or  not,  it  is  advisable  that  men  who 
aspire  to  treat  these  diseases  should  have  opportunities  of  be- 
coming practicMlly  familiar  with  their  clinical  manifestations. 
The  journal  goes  further  and  states  that  the  time  must  come 
when  the  attendance  of  students  upon  clinical  instruction  in 
these  diseases  will  be  made  compulsory  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  of  Great  Britain. 


A   NEW    ESTABLISHMENT   FOR   HYDROTHERAPY    AND 
ELECTROTHERAPY. 

Ax  establishment  with  this  scope  has  lately  been  opened  at 
No.  30  East  Thirty-third  Street  by  Dr.  G.  Manley  Kansora.  On 
visiting  the  house,  and  on  talking  with  Dr.  'ansom,  a  represent- 
ative of  this  journal,  was  recently  bronglit  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  conversion  of  an  ordinary  city  dvvelling  into  such  a 
well-appointed  and  convenient  bathing  and  electro-therapeutical 
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establishment  as  Dr.  Ransom  had  produced  spoke  as  loud  for  his 
ingenuity  as  his  manifest  convictions  did  for  his  likelihood  to 
carry  on  liis  bathing  and  electrical  treatment  in  a  manner  to 
further,  rather  than  thwart,  the  attending  physician's  purposes. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


The  American  Electro-therapeutic  Association  has  been  holding  its 
first  annual  meeting  in  PliilaJelpbia  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  inst., 
in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Tlie  preliminary  progrannne 
included  the  following  titles  :  The  President's  Address,  by  Dr.  G.  Bet- 
ton  Massey,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Electro-therapeutics  in  America;  an  His- 
torical Survey,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  of  New  York  ;  The  Action  and 
Application  of  the  P'aradaic  Current  in  Gynaecology,  by  Dr.  Au<iustin  H. 
Goelet,  of  New  York  ;  Alternative  Currents,  by  Dr.  Horatio  R.  Bigelow, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  The  Treatment  of  Corneal  Opacities  by  Galvanism,  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  W.  Allemau,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Report  of  Seventy-five  Cases  of 
Uterine  Myomata  treated  by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich. ;  Two  Cases  of  Fibroids  where  Electricity  ceased  to 
control  Hemorrhage  after  a  Tinie,  although  eminently  Satisfactory  at 
First,  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Hayd,  of  Buffalo ;  The  Treatment  of  Fibroids  by 
Electricity,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Electro- 
puncture  in  Uterine  Fibroids,  by  Dr.  G.  Betton  Massey,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Electricity  in  Chronic  Parametritis,  by  Dr.  von  Raitz,  of  New  York  ; 
Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Buekmaster,  of  Brookl\Ti ;  Some  New 
Applications  of  Electro-therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New 
York  ;  The  Analgesic  Effects  of  Galvanism,  by  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray, 
of  New  York  ;  Electricity  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  with  E.\hil)ition 
of  a  Patient,  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Wolff,  of  Philadelphia ;  Electricity  in 
Carcinoma,  by  Dr.  Robert  Newman,  of  New  York ;  papers  by  Dr.  \V. 
J.  Morton,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Henry  McClure,  of  Cromer,  England ; 
Some  Points  in  the  Technique  of  Electrolytic  Epilation,  by  Dr.  Plym  S. 
Hayes,  of  Chicago  ;  A  Rare  Case  of  Twin  Extra-uterine  and  Intra-uterine 
Pregnancy  treated  by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Whitcomb,  of  Green- 
wich, N.  Y. ;  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Rheumatism,  by  Dr.  \V. 
F.  Robinson,  of  Albany  ;  The  Treatment  of  Subacute  Articular  Rheu- 
matism by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Cleaves,  of  New  York  ;  Electricity 
in  Ankylosis,  by  Dr.  von  Raitz,  of  New  York  ;  Has  Electricity  any  Ac- 
tion as  a  Germicide,  or  in  producing  Poisonous  Results  in  Food  V  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwood,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Exhibition  of  a  Rectal  Elec- 
trode, with  Remarks  on  its  Application,  by  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Abdominal  Electro-puncture  in  an  Ovarian  Tumor,  by  Dr.  G. 
Betton  Massey,  of  Philadelphia ;  Eight  Months'  Work  in  the  Dispen- 
sary for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  by  Electricity,  by  Dr. 
H.  R.  Bigelow,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Annales  d'oculistique. — This  long-established  and  widely 
known  ophthalmological  journal,  conducted  during  many  years  with 
distinguished  ability  by  the  late  Professor  Warlomont,  has,  since  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  leader  in  ophthalmology,  passed  into  the  edi- 
torial hands  of  Dr.  Valude  and  Dr.  Sulzer,  who  have  transferred  the 
office  of  publication  from  Brussels  to  Paris.  The  new  managers  have 
doubled  the  size  of  the  journal,  and  promise  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
Dr.  George  T.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  the  American  collaborator,  will 
report  matters  of  ophthalmological  interest  from  this  country.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Annales  d'oculistique  have  already  observed  a 
very  marked  change  in  the  prominence  given  to  American  literature  in 
the  last  two  numbers. 

The  Process  of  Recovery  from  the  Fatigue  occasioned  by  the  Elec- 
trical Stimulation  of  Cells  of  the  Spinal  Ganglia. — C.  F.  Hodge  re- 
ports (Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  February,  1891)  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments on  cats,  giving  the  details  thereof,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  decided  shrinkage  of  the  ganglia  after  stimulation,  and  that, 
if  left  to  rest  for  some  hours,  they  resume  more  or  less  their  normal 
condition.  The  recovery  is  a  slow  process  and  is  not  complete  till 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  stimulation.  He  also  speaks  of  the  rhythmi- 
cal changes  of  the  ganglia,  such  as  during  sleep  and  the  waking  periods, 
and  states  that  in  English  sparrows  particularly  he  has  been  enabled  to 


observe  that  at  night  during  their  sleep  the  shrinkage  of  the  spinal 
ganglion  cells  surpasses  in  degree  even  that  obtained  by  most  intense 
electric  stimulations  of  the  same. 

The  University  of  Vienna. — The  successor  to  Professor  Carl  Braun 
has  been  elected  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Schauta,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  the  author  of  a  manual  of  operative  midwifery  and 
numerous  lesser  works.  He  will  occupy  the  chair  of  midwifery  and 
conduct  the  first  obstetrical  and  gynaecological  clinique. 

The  late  Dr.  Peter  Pineo,  a  surgeon  who  achieved  distinction  dur- 
ing the  recent  civil  war,  died  at  his  home,  in  West  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  For  several 
years  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  general  practice. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Hermann  Goldenberg,  to  No.  26  East 
Sixty-second  Street ;  Dr.  .John  C.  Jay,  Jr.,  to  No.  54  West  Forty-seventh 
Street;  Dr.  J.  Francis  Wouters,  to  No.  304  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  September  6  to  September  12,  1891 : 

Huntington,  David  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence 
granted  is  extended  to  include  September  30,  1891. 

Heizmann,  Charles  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at 
Fort  Clark,  Texas,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  relieving 
Surgeon  William  D.  Wolvekton,  who,  upon  being  relieved,  will 
proceed  to  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  and  report  for  duty  at  that 
station. 

Huntington,  David  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon ;  McElderry,  Henry,  Major 
and  Surgeon ;  Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  ;  and 
Gandy,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  are  appointed 
members  of  a  board  of  medical  officers  to  meet  in  New  York  city, 
October  1,  1891,  for  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  medical  corps  of  the  army. 

Crampton,  L.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  fifteen  days. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coining  Week : 

Monday,  Sepfember  28th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  September  29th:  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (pri- 
vate). 

Wednesday,  September  30th  :  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association  ; 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield). 

Thursday,  October  1st:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society  ;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canan- 
daigua;  Washington,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society;  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  L^nited  States  Naval  Medical  Society 
(Washington). 

FRmAY,  October  2d :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  October  3d :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private);  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


Iprotcetimcrs  of  Socictus. 

CONGRESS   OF   AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS   AND 
SURGEONS. 

Second  Triennial  Meeting,  held  in   Washington,  on    Tvesdai/, 

Wednesday,  Tliursday,  and  Friday,  September  22,  23, 

2J^,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  8.  Wkir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Chair. 
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The  Address  of  Welcome.  -Dr.  Wh.i.iam  rKiTiat,  of  IMiila- 
(k'l|iliiii.  ill  I  Ik-  loiirso  of  a  ^liort  mldri'SH  iiian>,'uratiiif,'  tho  hw\- 
noNH  of  tliu  ^onornl  suhmIoii,  hii'kI  tlmt  it  whh  no  li^lit  inatlcr  to 
sliare  in  an  orpiniy:ation  which  stood  for  ho  iniirli  as  did  tliiH 
('on^rross  of  AnuM'icaii  IMivsicians  and  Snrjifinis.  il  wiih  throiijjh 
tint  par(ici|iatin^'  sociolii's  aloiu>  that  nioiiihi>rshi|i  in  it  was  to 
Ih<  ac(|iiir(>d.  So  that  while,  douhtloHs,  oach  Mocit-ty  has  aln-ady 
hoon  watciifnl  as  to  tho  sciontitic  (|iialilicatiotis  of  cvory  a|»- 
plicant  f«)r  adiiiissioti  to  its  ranl<h,  it  was  to  ho  liupod  that  this 
watchfulness  would  ho  «loul)lod  hy  tho  roniunihruncti  that  such 
admission  carries  with  it  the  right  of  nienibership  in  the  larjjor 
and  more  strictly  scientific  body.  While,  too,  it  needed  but  a 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  |»arti(i|)(itin>^  societies  to  show 
tho  hij,'hly  creditable  character  of  their  work  throiif^li  successive 
years,  it  shoidd  surely  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  luaintenance 
of  an  oven  lii;^her  standard  to  roniember  that  the  level  reached 
by  oach  will  att'ect  the  fame  and  force  of  the  congress,  which 
nnist  clearly  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  tho  exponent  of  the  hif,'heHt 
medical  attainments  at  the  bar  of  national  aiul  international 
opinion. 

It  mijrlit  be  doubted  if  further  .«(tei)s  were  needed  in  the 
organization  of  the  medical  i)r()tVssion  in  this  country.  Tiie 
great  series  of  local,  county,  and  State  societies,  culminating  in 
the  powerful  American  Medical  Association,  formed  a  repre- 
sentative system  the  most  perfect  pos.sible  for  the  entire  pro- 
fession ;  and  to  this  there  had  been  added  a  series  of  national 
.special  societies  and  the  conjunction  of  these  in  the  pre.sent 
congress. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  friendly  and  harmonious  co- 
o|)eration  of  these  bodies,  animated  by  the  common  purpose  of 
promoting  science,  serving  the  community,  and  elevating  the 
profession,  might  be  trusted  to  secure  these  noble  aims. 

The  Conditions  underlying  the  Infection  of  Wounds.— 
The  discussion  covering  this  subject  in  its  various  aspects,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  disinfection  with  reference  to  treat- 
ment, the  relation  of  bacteria  to  suppuration,  the  resistance  of 
tissues  to  the  multiplication  of  bacterid,  and  the  effects  of 
antiseptic  agents  on  wounds,  was  optned  by  Dr.  W.  fl.  Welch, 
of  Baltimore.  He  considered  the  presence  of  certain  kinds  of 
bacteria  an  essential  of  wound  infection,  and  the  practical 
result  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  management 
of  wounds  as  the  most  eloquent  testin.ony  to  its  life-saving 
truth. 

Observations  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  ordinary  pyogenic  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  were 
not  altogether  in  accord.  The  majority  of  investigators  had 
found  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  the  most  common 
cause  of  suppuration.  Other  observers  had  found  that  tlie  Sta- 
phylococcus pyogenes  alhus  was  by  far  the  most  frequently  pres- 
ent in  all  kinds  of  suppuration,  as  in  abscess,  cellulitis,  lyiu- 
phangeitis,  osteomyelitis,  etc. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  was  generally  described 
as  not  ditferiug  essentially  from  the  yellow.  The  most  impor- 
tant differences  were  greater  slowness  in  the  liquefaction  of 
gelatin  and  in  the  coagulation  of  milk. 

There  existed  a  great  diflerence  in  the  powers  of  the  various 
pyogenic  cultures.  Again,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  large 
numbers  of  such  cocci  might  be  inoculated  into  the  living 
healthy  tissues  without  evident  effect.  No  doubt  the  result  was 
greatly  influenced  if  these  pyogenic  germs  entered  tissues  al- 
ready charged  with  poisonous  material.  Somethaes  a  very 
small  number  of  cocci  would  produce  marked  effects  accom- 
panied by  other  toxic  substances,  and  the  result  w^ould  bear  re- 
lation to  the  intensity  of  these  substances.  In  practice  we  often 
had  to  do  with  impure  cultures  with  which  were  mixed  all 
kinds  of  pus-producing  elements,  and  therefore  the  material 


might  exert  a  degree  of  virulence  (hat  laboratory  cultures  did 

not  pOHSeSH. 

Tho  skin  might  have  nil  sorts  of  bacteria  on  itH  Hurface,  but 
in  addition  it  ba<l  its  own  distinct  bacteria.  Tho  prevailing  or- 
ganism  was  the  Stdfihi/lororcim  itlhua.  It  would  be  found  at  a 
deeper  level  than  < ould  bo  reached  by  any  known  process  of 
skin  disinfection.  These  cocci  wore  frequently  found  in  skin 
stitdies,  and  were  present  without  causing  inllammation.  They, 
however,  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in  tho  utitch 
absceHH. 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tho  pyogenic  cocci  were 
special  agents  of  infection,  but  the  effects  which  they  produced 
depended  upon  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  found  place  and  upon  the  to.\ines  with  which  they  were 
accompanied. 

Dr.  lioHWEi.i.  I'auk,  of  Buffalo,  continuing  tho  subject, 
thought  the  study  of  wound  infection  inseparable  from  that  of 
immunity,  and  when  we  had  learned  that  which  constituted  or 
favored  iniinunity,  we  should  approach  nearer  that  which  was 
now  a  terra  incognita.  Immunity  was  a  complex  condition,  not 
dependent  upon  any  single  factor,  and  from  pathological  interest 
as  well  as  from  clinical  imi)ortance.  Our  endeavor  now  must 
be  to  analyze  the  main  question  of  what  constitutes  or  confers 
immunity,  and  try  to  recognize  and  then  solve  its  various  sub- 
ordinate queries.  This  statement,  too,  was  inseparable  from  an- 
other to  the  effect  that  the  surgery  of  to-day  should  aim  to  be 
aseptic  and  not  merely  antiseptic.  In  other  words,  we  should 
abolish  sepsis  and  not  merely  aim  to  antidote  it  or  conquer  it 
when  ])resent.  The  condition  of  sepsis  was  a  complicated  one, 
consisting  of  a  poi.soning  by  ptomaines,  toxines,  and  albumoses 
having  widely  different  properties.  Some  of  these  substances 
were  so  antagoni.'Jtic  that  one  might  neutralize  the  other.  In 
the  intestinal  canal  there  were  produced  poisonous  substances 
which  were  taken  up  by  the  ab.sorbents,  but  then  were  filtered  out 
by  the  liver  before  reaching  the  systemic  circulation.  It  was 
by  virtue  of  this  depurative  action  of  the  liver  that  many  cases 
of  septic  intoxication  in  surgical  patients  were  avoided.  In  a 
division  of  the  general  subject  of  blood  poisoning,  a  condition 
which  might  be  called  intestinal  toxaemia  or  entero-sepsis  de- 
served a  distinct  place.  This  occurred  not  infrequently,  and 
might  merge  into  a  condition  of  saprfemia  or  septica'mia,  but, 
if  promptly  checked,  there  was  a  speedy  return  to  a  desirable 
condition  both  of  wound  and  patient.  By  no  means  did  all 
cases  of  surgical  sepsis  have  their  origin  in  or  about  the  wound. 

We  had  learned  a  little  in  reference  to  the  antagonism  of 
different  bacteria  and  the  poi.sons  which  they  produced.  A  mi- 
crobe might  enter  the  system  and  produce  a  proteid  or  albu- 
minose  poisonous  to  the  animal,  while  the  introduction  of  some 
other  substance  might  neutralize  this  poison  and  save  the  ani- 
mal. The  principle  was  tlie  same  whether  the  antidotal  poison 
was  injected  as  such  or  a  second  species  inoculated  by  which  it 
might  be  produced.  Brunton  had  suggested  that  blisters  did 
good  in  this  way  by  an  endermic  administration  of  proteids 
derived  from  the  blood,  but  so  altered  in  their  passage  from 
the  vessels  as  to  have  a  different  effect,  and  probably  by  their 
chemotactic  properties.  He  also  suggested  that  bleeding  might 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  as  it  had  been  shown  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  venous  blood  caused  an  absorpticm  of  proteid  matters 
from  the  tissues,  and  these  might  have  an  action  of  their  own 
on  the  tissues  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  The  benefits 
of  free  purgation  probably  found  here  their  proper  explanation. 
The  term  chemoraxis  related  to  that  faculty  possessed  by  all 
motile  bacte^i^  of  moving  toward  or  away  from  certain  substances 
which  seemed  to  attract  or  repel  them.  The  same  power  was  in- 
herent in  the  plasmodia  of  myxomycetes  as  well  as  in  various 
other  unicellular  organisms;  and  leucocytes,  if  not  other  cells  of 
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the  human  body,  possessed  the  same  propei-ty.  Cheinotaxis 
was  spoken  of  as  positive  or  negative,  as  there  appeared  to  be  at- 
traction or  repulsion.  Amonj;  the  most  actively  positive  che- 
motactic  substances  were  cultures  of  bacteria;  these  were  pow- 
erfully attracted  by  the  leucocytes.  The  effect  was  the  same 
whether  the  cultures  were  alive  or  had  been  killed  by  boiling; 
the  active  agent  was  some  product  of  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  bacteria.  The  leucocytes  thus  attracted  acted  as  scavengers 
for  the  surrounding  tissue. 

These  facts  had  an  important  bearing  upon  questions  which 
vitally  concerned  the  surgeon.  In  the  light  of  these  researches 
it  was  difticult  to  see  how  the  possibility  of  phagocytosis  could 
be  denied.  This  process  loomed  up  in  a  flood  of  light  when  one 
discussed  the  phenomena  of  suppuration  or  of  other  kinds  of 
infection  as  well  as  of  recovery  or  immunity  therefrom.  Sup- 
port of  the  phagocyte  theory  had  come  from  the  work  of  Han- 
kin  on  defensive  proteids.  From  the  spleens  and  livers  of  various 
animals  he  had  isolated  the  proteid  which  had  the  power  of  kill- 
ing bacteria,  and  had  found  that  tliis,  while  absent  from  normal 
blood,  could  be  obtained  from  the  blood  of  febrile  animals. 

The  sejiaration  of  dead  and  dying  matter  was  a  process  in 
which  the  formation  of  proteid  material  figured  largely.  These 
facts  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  so-called  antisep- 
tic agents.  The  ideal  antiseptic  wa?  probably  blood  serum, 
its  parasiticide  properties  being  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  existence  in  it  of  a  globulin  which  is  soluble  only  in  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt.  This  may  explain  the  well- 
known  antiseptic  action  of  common  salt. 

It  had  been  stated  that  by  no  means  all  the  sources  of  sepsis 
concerned  the  wound  itself.  The  other  i)rincipal  sources  of  in- 
fection might  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Previous  long  existent  toxaemia,  such  as  syphilis,  dia- 
betes, acetonsemia,  lithajmia,  alcoholism,  and  malarial  disease. 

2.  Previous  anatomical  changes  which  reduced  vitality,  such 
as  inherited  diatheses,  old  age,  amyloid  change,  and  chronic  and 
acute  nephritis. 

3.  Recent  or  acute  toxaemia,  such  as  uraemia,  typhoid,  in- 
testinal toxaemia,  and  stercoral  toxaemia. 

4.  Other  acute  condition?,  such  as  starvation,  scurvy,  and 
anaemia. 

5.  Conditions  of  environment,  such  as  bad  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

6.  The  effect  of  anaesthetics. 

7.  The  effect  of  antiseptics. 

Auti.<eptics  might  favor  infection  in  more  than  one  way. 
Mercurial  and  iodoform  poisoning  were  not  uncommon.  "Wiicn 
this  was  established,  the  case  became  one  of  acute  toxtemia. 
The  wounds  might  fail  to  unite  and  suppuration  occur  again,  or 
the  chemical  reaction  between  the  vital  fluid  and  the  antiseptic 
might  cause  a  loss  of  the  properties  of  the  antiseptic  agt^nt, 
while  the  tissues  on  which  it  acted  might  have  their  constitu- 
tion so  changed  as  to  favor  rather  than  resist  infection.  Inves- 
tigations made  it  appear  best  to  keep  all  antiseptic  agents  away 
from  absolutely  clean,  fresh  surfaces.  The  value  of  blood  se- 
rum as  an  antiseptic  had  been  abundantly  shown.  This  would 
be  poured  out  in  quantity  suiBcient  to  serve  not  only  as  a  cohe- 
sive but  as  an  antiseptic  agent.  The  question  here  arose  as  to 
what  was  the  best  antiseptic.  It  would  appear  that  f<^r  most 
purposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  the  ideal  antiseptic,  as  it 
not  merely  destroyed  living  organisms,  but,  by  oxidation  of  un- 
desirable and  infected  material,  acted  as  a  scavenger  of  tlie  tis- 
sues. We,  however,  had  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  use  to  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  properties  of  blood  serum. 

Direct  infection  might  be  of  two  varieties — self-infection 
and  contact  infection.  The  principal  sources  of  contact  infec- 
tion were  as  follows:  1.  Skin  and  hair.     2.  Instruments.     3. 


Sponges  or  their  substitutes.  4.  Suture  materials.  5.  The 
bands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants.  6.  Drainage  materials. 
7.  Dressing  materials.  8.  Miscellaneous  objects,  such  as  drops 
of  perspiration,  an  unclean  irrigator  nozzle,  the  nail-brush,  the 
clothing  of  the  operator  or  bystanders,  etc. 

The  best  plan  of  sterilizing  the  skin  was  by  shaving,  fol- 
lowed for  a  day  or  two,  if  there  was  time,  by  some  antiseptic 
ointment  properly  prepared.  The  skin  should  then  be  washed 
with  the  sapo  viridis  of  the  German  Phannacopu'ia  with  five 
per  cent,  of  hydronaphthol.  Then  there  should  be  worn  until 
the  time  of  operation  a  compress  wet  with  some  liquid  non- 
irritating  antiseptic,  such  as  creolin.  or  lysol  (five  per  cent.),  or 
hydronaphthol  in  saturated  cold  aqueous  solution.  At  the  time 
of  operation  there  should  be  a  final  scrubbing  with  hydronaph- 
thol soap,  with  shaving,  and  then  the  skin  should  be  washed 
with  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  alcohol  and  turpentine. 
Where  there  was  not  time  for  this  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  thorough  use  of  the  nail-brush,  the  razor,  and  anti- 
septic soap,  with  the  subsequent  use  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Instruments  w-ere  best  prepared  by  dry  sterilization,  as  this 
injured  them  less  than  other  plans. 

In  regard  to  sponges,  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  the 
well-known  directions.  It  would  seem  better  to  use  some  cheap 
absorbent  material,  which  after  use  could  be  thrown  away. 

Silk  was  best  sterilized  by  placing  it  in  a  test  tube,  then 
plugging,  and  keeping  for  an  hour  in  a  steam  sterilizer  upon  two 
different  occasions.  Silk-worm  gut  might  be  prepared  by  im- 
mersion for  a  few  hours  in  a  one-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  then  preserving  in  alcohol.  Catgut 
was  best  prepared  by  immersion  in  benzine  or  ether  to  remove 
fat.  It  was  then  dried  and  soaked  for  one  or  two  days  in  a 
one-per-cent.  watery  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  after  which 
it?  was  dried  and  transferred  to  oil  of  juniper  berries,  and  from 
this  to  strong  alcohol  containing  one  per  mille  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. In  this,  if  desired,  it  could  be  boiled.  It  might  be 
chrom.icized  before  putting  in  the  oil  of  juniper. 

The  hands,  even  after  having  been  in  contact  with  septic 
matter,  might  be  sterilized  by  the  following  method:  Wash  with 
soap  and  water,  using  a  nail-brush.  Then  wash  tlje  hands  and 
arms  with  flour  of  mustard  as  though  it  were  powdered  soap. 
This  would  remove  all  odor.  Then  wash  with  sapo  viridis 
[G.  P.]  to  which  has  been  added  five  7)er  cent,  of  lysol,  creolin, 
or  hydronaphthol.  Then  rinse  and  immerse  in  a  strongly  col- 
ored solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  They  were  then 
rinsed  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  sufficiently 
strong  to  decolorize  the  skin  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
oxalic  acid  was  rinsed  off  and  the  hands  might  be  considered 
aseptic. 

Drainage  was  probably  required  only  in  septic  or  infected 
cases. 

After  an  ideal  aseptic  operation  we  needed  only  a  sterilized 
and  a  protective  dressing.  In  some  cases  there  might  be  advan- 
tage in  impregnating  the  dressing  with  some  antiseptic. 

Among  miscellaneous  sources  of  infection  might  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  an  unguent  applied  to  the  skin  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  dressings.  Experiments  had  shown  that  ointments 
made  with  even  ten  per  cent,  of  resorcin  or  naphthalin,  without 
the  application  of  heat,  contained  bacteria.  The  same  ointments 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  seemed  to  be  sterile 
and  to  suffer  only  from  air  contamination. 

Dr.  Park  presented  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Study  of  wound  infection  and  of  the  septic  condition 
thereby  produced  is  inseparable  from  a  study  of  what  consti- 
tutes immunity. 

2.  By  a  study  of  immunity  is  furnished  the  best  clew  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  asepsis. 
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3.  The  surpery  of  the  future  iinint  nim  to  bo  AHoptic,  for,  so 
fur  as  fri'sh  phhoh  aro  conconuMl,  wt«  have  paMsiMl  tin-  iiutcIv 
aiitiscptir  ora. 

4.  AsfpHis  iH  to  l»i'  acliioviMl  not  alone  l)y  atti'iition  to  tlio 
wound  and  the  piirai)ht'rniilia  of  operation,  l)Ut  by  the  (doHo»l 
ro^ranl  to  tho  condition  of  the  patii'iit'rt  orpuiH  and  tisHUOH. 

T).  Sepsis  may  arise  from  eireuinstanoos  and  conditions  other 
than  those  pertaininjj  to  the  wound  itself,  altlioutrh  hitherto 
Jiraetitioners  have  heen  too  prone  to  scan  solely  this  liclil  wlien 
searehiiifj  for  its  cause. 

r>.  Sepsis  and  infection  are  cond)ated  in  more  than  one  way 
hy  natural  af^encies  and  by  itdierent  properties  of  cells  and 
tiuids  totally  aside  from  the  measures  which  the  sur^feon  insti- 
tutes, and  the  wisest  man  is  he  who  studios  to  take  advantage 
of  these  vital  activities  rather  than  introduce  new  and  conllict- 
injr  elements  from  without. 

7.  A  recoirnition  of  the  power  of  chemotaxis,  [jossessed  hy 
organized  and  unorfranized  materials  in  such  varyinj;  dejiree,  can 
he  utilized  to  great  advantage  so  soon  as  it  can  he  reasonably 
and  clearly  defined. 

8.  A  study  of  clieniotactic  activity  appears  to  impress  one 
with  tho  truth  of  tho  phagocyte  doctrine,  which,  if  proved,  is 
one  having  a  large  bearing  upon  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  surgery  of  tho  future. 

!).  The  proteid  material  contained  within  cellular  infectious 
organisms  both  plays  such  a  role  in  causing  chemotaxis,  as  well 
88  in  poisoning  the  animal  infected,  that  we  have  reason  to 
eagerly  welcome  all  knowledge  concerning  it. 

10.  So  fiist  as  such  proteid  material  can  be  isolated  we  need, 
among  other  things,  to  study  its  effect  upon  the  commonly  used 
antiseptic  agents. 

11.  We  need  to  study  much  further  the  antitoxic  and  bac- 
tericidal i)roperties  of  human  blood  serum,  and  the  means  by 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  same. 

12.  Some  snch  classification  as  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
the  v.-irious  causes  of  lowered  resistance  to  infection,  or  of  the 
causes  of  vulnerability  or  susceptibility,  will  certainly  assist  in  a 
due  appreciation  thereof,  and  will  often  aid  in  so  fortifying  the 
patient  that  he  may  resist  infection,  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise succumb. 

18.  The  condition  of  enterosepsis,  faecal  toxaemia,  stercoral 
intoxication,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  certainly  one 
which  every  practitioner  has  to  fear,  and  against  which  he 
should  assiduously  guard.  It  is  not  generally  enough  recog- 
nized and  combated. 

14.  A  sub-form  of  this  condition  might  justly  be  made  and 
entitled  gastrosepsis,  comprising  cases  where  defective  stomach 
digestion,  often  from  dilatation,  brings  about  a  lithaemic  or 
other  toxiPmic  condition,  which  favors  infection. 

15.  Antiseptic  agents  in  the  past  have  worked  a  revolution 
in  surgical  practice  and  results.  We  have  now  reached  a  time 
when  we  know  that  they  all  have  their  disadvantages,  and  also 
understand  how,  if  we  are  strictly  antiseptic  in  our  work,  we 
can  afford  to  discontinue  their  application  to  wound  surfaces. 

16.  But  the  insurance  of  aseptic  character  of  such  work  ne- 
cessitates the  use  of  antiseptic  agents  of  some  kind  upon  every- 
thing which  may  directly  or  indirectly  come  in  contact  with 
these  surfaces. 

17.  When  this  work  is  strictly  aseptically  performed,  the  use 
of  drains  or  further  employment  of  antiseptics  is  either  an  ex- 
pression of  mental  uncertainty  or  of  fear.  It  may  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  undoubtedly  it  often  is,  but  it  is  not  attain- 
ing the  ideal  of  scientific  work. 

The  President's  Address.— In  the  course  of  the  introduc- 
tory portion  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  address,  on  The  History 
of  Instrumental  Precision  in  Medicine,  he  made  some  special 


oommentR  upon  the  growth  and  proncnt  Htatiie  of  HpecialiHm  in 
medicine. 

Specialism  in  medicine  wns  of  recent  liirth.  lie  roidd  re- 
moniber  when  tdder  physicians  refused  to  recognize  socially  a 
man  who  devoted  himself  to  the  eye  alone.  To-day  th<7  could 
only  look  Itack  with  wondur  at  Hiich  narrownuHH.  Specialism 
in  medicine  first  arose  by  the  wholesome  and  gradual  evolution 
of  the  indiviilual  specialist  out  of  the  general  practitioner;  but 
today  the  special  physician  was  medically  born,  and  too  aj)t  to 
sele<'t  his  branch  before  Imi  is  weaned  from  the  breast  of  liiH 
Alma  Mater.  All  such  men  would  be  better  doctors  if  they 
had  back  of  them  more  years  of  general  clinical  laf)or.  A 
hroad-min<led  student  of  the  eyo  once  said  to  the  speaker,  "  We 
should  all  be  the  better  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  a  general 
hospital  ward,"  and  added,  loyally,  "the  very  great  relative 
perfection  of  the  therapeutics  of  visual  disorders  is  an  intellect- 
ual risk."  And  if  ('ornelius  Agnew  coidd  say  that,  we  might 
well  fancy  tliat  a  too  exclusive  study  of  tho  eye  resulted  in  mental 
egotism.  If  men  as  old  us  he  were  ready  to  acknowledge  this 
danger,  for  the  young  man  the  pursuit  of  but  one  line  of  prac- 
tice was  only  too  apt  to  result  in  an  overestimate  of  his  fitness, 
in  hasty  papers,  mere  ca.se  reports,  wild  pursuit  of  novelties, 
and  the  |)roducti(m  of  numberless  minor  text-l)Ooks  which  could 
have  but  a  selfish  use. 

They  had  all  come  to  admit  gratefully  the  value  of  special- 
ism in  medicine;  but  he  who  was  watchful  over  the  general  in- 
terests of  his  profession  must  have  seen  that  these  subdivisions 
of  labor  involved  certain  perils,  which  were  .seen  on  the  one 
side  by  the  general  practititmcr,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who, 
in  a  large-minded  way,  pursued  limited  lines  of  work.  Medicine 
did  not  grow  in  an  even  fashion.  When  watching  a  saline  solu- 
tion under  the  len.s,  we  observed  some  brilliant  crystal  shoot 
out  in  advance  and  hold  its  place  until  the  rest,  more  slowly 
but  surely,  joined  or  passed  it,  and  here  we  saw  an  image  of 
that  which  continually  illustrated  medical  progress.  To-day  it 
was  surgery  which  won  ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  ophthalmology, 
which,  in  newly  acquired  precision  and  in  predictive  accuracy 
and  therapeutic  gains,  had  set  up  for  us  novel  standards  of  ex- 
actness and,  enriching  our  symptomatology,  cast  light  in  many 
directions.  The  mere  physician  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  left 
behind,  but  now  again  it  was  pure  medicine  which  had  gone  to 
the  front. 

What  the  specialist  learned  until  it  was  commonplace  was 
not  easily  enough  assimilated  by  the  mass  of  practitioners.  At 
last,  however,  came  a  time  when  it  was,  and  then  the  whole 
body  of  medicine  felt  the  gain  in  nutrition  and  repaid  the  debt. 
The  masters  of  our  still  most  perfect  art,  medical  optics,  might 
wisely  remember  that  it  was  physicians  who  most  distinctively 
recognized  and  diffused  the  knowledge  that  headaches  and  some 
other  brain  disorders  were  due  to  eye  strain,  and  thus,  while 
lessening  their  own  futile  labors,  crowded  the  waiting-room  of 
the  ophthalmologist. 

The  speaker  could  easily  show,  by  added  proof,  what  they 
all  lost  by  not  keeping  close  touch  of  one  another's  gains.  The 
criticism  of  the  specialist  was  that  the  general  practitioner  did 
not  early  enough  ask  his  help  in  difficult  cases.  The  largely 
educated  and  generally  occupied  physician  felt  that  limitation 
of  attention  to  organs,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  womb,  was  apt  to 
lead  to  a  too  entire  trust  in  local  means,  and  to  neglect  of  those 
patient  methods  which  ought  more  frequently  to  call  for  the 
added  counsel  of  the  general  physician ;  for  nowadays  the 
patient  often  resorted  at  once  to  the  specialist,  and  it  was  the 
ophthalmologist  who  s^aw,  or  who  ought  to  .see,  the  first  signs 
of  specific  disorder,  of  spinal  troubles,  and  of  asthenic  states. 
Whether  justly  or  not.  the  tlioughtful  general  practitioner  was 
to-day  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  grave  mortality 
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after  operations  which  once  were  so  fatal,  has  created  a  vast 
temptation  for  the  younger  surgeons. 

The  speaker  helieved  that  too  often  and  too  promptly  the 
gynajcologist  resorted  to  but  one  drug,  and  that  steel  in  the 
trenchant  form,  when  perhaps  the  state  of  the  body  made  oj)- 
erations  doubtful  as  to  their  remote  usefulness,  or  that  he  con- 
demned to  sexual  neutrality  some  who,  under  patient  medical 
treatment  with  careful  inattention  to  the  sexual  organs,  might 
have  had  preserved  for  them  the  inestimable  possibilities  of  the 
wife  and  the  mother. 

And,  too,  there  was  the  other  side  of  the  shield — the  general 
practitioner  who  saw  the  beginnings  of  disease  and  did  not  cor- 
rectly interpret  them,  or  early  enough  ask  counsel.  He  regard- 
ed as  rheumatic  the  neuralgias  due  to  the  faint  beginnings  of 
spinal  disease.  He  treated  headache  or  vertigo  by  general 
means,  and  allayed  them  by  drugs,  when  in  an  hour  the  physi- 
cian of  organs  would  tt^ll  him  that  it  was  feeble  muscles,  astig- 
matism, ear  trouble,  or  nasal  disease  which  was  the  parent  of 
the  malady. 

Did  he  not  observe  signs  of  broadening  in  the  views  of 
specialists,  he  should  have  increasing  fears  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  these  specializations  of  practice.  Even  as  to  the  alienists,  he 
saw  the  growth  of  a  tendency  to  put  aside  the  title  of  "superin- 
tendent of  asylum,"  and  to  come  into  relation  with  neurologists 
and  with  a  less  restricted  professional  life.  He  trusted  tljcy 
would  not  pause  there,  for  he  was  sure  that,  until  asylums  be- 
came hospitals,  and  had  their  outside  staff  of  attending  physicians 
who  did  not  live  in  eternal  contact  with  the  insane,  we  should 
not  develop  the  best  possibilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  alien 
in  mind.  They  could  not  safely  ])ermit  any  class  of  specialists 
to  drift  away  from  general  and  frequent  contact  with  the  gen- 
eral body. 

As  he  had  mentioned  the  need  for  continuous  individual  cul- 
tivation on  a  broad  scale,  and  for  personal  consultation,  he 
would  like  to  enlarge  the  plea  and  call  a  meeting  like  this  a 
general  consultation.  And  this,  in  fact,  it  was;  a  focal  point 
for  condensed  opinions,  for  authoritative  statements,  for  criti- 
cism from  varied  standpoints,  and  for  significant  indications  a^ 
to  those  accepted  gains  wliich  ought  to  become,  from  time  to 
time,  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  all  other  special,  and 
indeed  of  all  general,  practitioners. 

Nowhere  else  had  a  plan  like  this  brought  together  such  a 
body  of  experts  as  he  saw  before  him.  And  the  large  task 
which  the  years  offered— what  was  it?  Not  only  was  the  or- 
ganization exceptional  in  construction,  but  this  congress  had 
national  aspects.  It  was  a  collection  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
American  profession.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  what,  in  older  lands,  was  acquired  knowledge  was  with 
us  to  be  won  anew.  Our  climatology  had  yet  to  be  medically 
handled  in  full,  and  as  to  this  and  the  relation  of  the  seasons  to 
disease,  we  were  helped  by  the  growing  usefulness  of  our  weather 
bureau.  Nowhere  else  was  there  a  country  in  which  the  extent 
of  territory  covered  by  weather  reports  was  such  as  to  make  its 
results  medically  available  in  relation  -to  disease.  Even  in  Eu- 
rope the  influence  of  season  on  disease  had  not  yet  been  fully 
studied.  As  an  evidence  of  it-<  peculiar  effects  here,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  weather  service  reports  as  an  aid  to  their  study,  they 
would  recall  Wharton  Sinkler'sinterestingproof  that  the  paraly- 
sis of  childhood  (acute  anterior  myelitis)  was  a  disease  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  speaker  could  but  allude,  also,  to  the  masterly 
paper  of  Morris  Lewis  on  The  Relation  of  Acute  Rheumatism 
to  the  Storm  Centers,  and,  if  they  would  pardon  him,  to  his 
own  study  of  The  Relation  of  Chorea  to  the  Weather  Charts 
and  of  Traumatic  Neuralgia  to  Storms,  all  of  which  work  would 
be  impossible  had  we  not  the  maps  and  reports  of  the  Signal 
Service. 


We  had,  as  yet,  to  investigate  our  countless  mineral  springs, 
many  of  them,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  unlike  any  else- 
where known. 

The  modifications  which  race  brought  into  the  classical  types 
of  disease  were  also  before  us  for  analysis;  and,  as  was  already 
known,  the  negro  was  relatively  less  subject  to  malaria  than 
the  white,  and  also  to  some  neuroses,  such  as  chorea  and  proba- 
bly locomotor  ataxia;  while,  as  to  him  and  the  Indian,  we  had 
still  much  to  learn. 

And  if  in  climatic  therapeutics  we  had  discovered  the  value 
of  dry  cold  air  for  certain  lung  diseases,  and  had  taught  and 
made  available  camp  life  to  invalids,  securing  for  such  and  other 
noble  uses  parks  as  large  as  some  European  principalities,  surely 
immense  triumphs  awaited  us  in  these  directions  when  we  had 
more  completely  studied  the  large  alterative  means  afforded 
within  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  nearly  three  million 
square  miles  of  varied  soil,  with  every  variety  as  to  altitude  and 
geological  formation. 

The  swift  social  changes  of  this  age  and  country  awaited, 
too,  our  study  in  the  future,  with  novel  problems  as  to  how  the 
woman  was  being,  and  is  about  to  be,  influenced  by  a  masculine 
education,  and  the  acceptance  on  her  part  of  male  standards  of 
work  and  capacity.  All  the  vast  hygienic,  social,  and  moral 
problems  of  our  restless,  energetic,  labor-craving  race  were,  in 
some  degree,  those  of  the  future  student  of  disease  in  Amer- 
ica. From  this  bewildering  spectacle  of  striving  millions  he 
would  like  now  to  ask  his  hearers,  as  scholars  and  physi- 
cians, to  go  back  with  him  a  little  to  more  tranquil  days, 
and,  amid  the  stirred  dust  of  unused  books,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  processes  which  had  gone  to  the  final  making 
of  what  those  present  so  well  represented — Precision  in  Medi- 
cine. 

It  had  long  been  in  his  mind  to  make  use  of  the  studies  he 
had  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  into 
medicine  of  such  accuracy  as  could  only  come  from  the  use  of 
instrumental  aids.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  have  before  him  to- 
night a  set  of  experts  trained  to  a  nicety  in  modern  methods 
had  tempted  him  to  think  that  he  would  here  find  an  audience 
appreciative  of  a  chapter  of  medical  history  hitherto  unwritten. 
The  work  had  grown  upon  his  hands,  and  his  chief  difficulty 
had  been  so  to  limit  it  in  the  telling  as  not  to  task  the  patience 
of  his  hearers.  An  hour  seemed  to  have  been  set  by  common 
consent  as  the  reasonable  limit  of  human  power  to  listen  to  one 
man's  talk ;  and,  if  they  would  regard  this  present  minute  as 
his  starting  point,  he  would  try  not  to  exceed  it. 

When  he  was  yet  a  lad  there  had  then  been  alive  men  who 
could  recall  the  day  when  what  a  patient  said,  and  the  physician 
saw  and  felt,  were  all  that  a  case  of  disease  had  to  tell  him. 
We  could  not  now  realize  the  extent  of  this  limitation,  because 
instruments  and  methods  of  precision  had  so  interpreted  what 
we  merely  saw,  felt,  and  heard,  that,  even  though  we  should 
again  be  forced  to  rely  upon  our  unaided  senses,  we  should 
stand  on  higher  levels  of  knowledge  than  our  medical  fathers. 
The  limitations  they  had  sufl'ered  under  had  lured  or  driven 
them  into  attempts  to  classify  and  minutely  to  multiply  the 
signs  of  disease,  until  what  they  believed  they  saw  and  felt  rep- 
resented impossible  refinements  in  symptomatology,  and  the  im" 
agination  was  called  in  (as  it  had  been  in  homoeopathic  provings) 
to  assist  the  intellect  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  possible  in 
observation. 

We  knew,  alas !  that  we  now  used  as  many  instruments  a 
a  mechanic,  and  that,  however  much  we  might  gain  thereby, 
our  machines  were  not  labor-saving.     They  forced  us,  by  the 
time  their  uses  exacted,  to  learn  to  be  rapid  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate.     Thinking  over  the  number  of  instruments  o 
precision  a  single  case  might  require  one  to  use,  it  was  clearly 
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to  1)0  sei'ii  that,  no  imitlcr  how  i-xpert  wc  niijjlit  l)o,  tlio  (lia(j- 
iiOHtio  study  of  an  oliscuro  ciiso  imist  to-day  vxiwX  an  aiiionnt  of 
timi<  far  beyond  tliat  wliicli  SydtMilmin  may  liavo  loinnl  iiood  to 
i>ni|>loy.  A  |)ost-niortoin  section  nsed  lo  take  ns  an  hour  or 
more,  and  now.  ah»s  !  it  went  on  for  weeks  in  some  sha|ie  until 
the  hist  staining  was  eomplote,  the  last  seetion  sindieii,  tiie  hist 
analysis  maile. 

Tliese  increasing  demands  upon  us  were  due  to  the  nsi-  of 
instruments  of  precision,  or  to  accurately  precise  metliods.  As 
in  factories  more  and  more  exact  machines  had  traineil  to  liko 
oxat'tness  a  generation  of  workmen,  so  with  )is,  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  |>recision,  rendering  the  compiirison  of  individual 
labor  possible,  had  tended  to  lift  the  general  level  of  aciiteness 
of  observation.  The  instrmnent  trained  the  man  ;  it  exacted 
accuracy  and  taught  care;  it  created  a  wholesome  appetite  for 
precision  which,  at  last,  became  habitua!.  The  microscope,  the 
balance,  the  thermometer,  the  chronograph,  had  given  birth  to 
new  standards  in  observation  by  which  we  lived  scarce  conscious 
of  the  change  a  gtnieratjon  had  brought  about.  Certain  interest- 
ing intellectual  results  had  everywhere  followed  the  generaliza- 
tion of  precision  by  the  use  of  instruments,  like  the  world-wide 
lesson  of  punctuality  taught  by  the  railway  and  made  possible 
by  the  watch.  We  had  so  often  timed  the  pulse  that  most  of 
us  could  guess  its  rate,  and  constant  use  of  the  thermometer 
enabled  one  to  trust  better  one's  own  sense  of  lieat  as  the  hand 
appreciated  it.  If,  indeed,  we  used  the  si)hygmograi)li  much, 
we  got  to  making  visual  images  of  the  pulse-curves  whenever 
we  very  carefully  felt  a  i)ulse.  There  was  a  crude  illustration 
of  the  yearning  after  this  sort  of  result  in  a  paper  on  the  pulse, 
as  far  back  as  Fouquet,  in  1768.  His  curious  diagrams  of  the 
pulse-curves,  as  they  had  appeared  to  his  mental  vision,  the 
speaker  had  put  on  the  board. 

A  better  example  of  the  training  given  by  instruments  was 
the  fact  that  a  careful  study  of  Harrison  Allen's  work,  with 
Muybridge's  photographs,  at  last,  enabled  the  unaided  eye  to 
see  in  truthful  order  both  the  swift  changes  of  convuKsive  acts 
and  the  normal  movements  of  man.  The  subject  was  a  tempt- 
ing one  and  admitted  of  much  illustration. 

Were  the  si)eaker  not  talking  to  a  selected  group  of  experts, 
he  might  also  dwell  on  the  risks  our  instruments  of  precision 
brought  to  the  lazy  or  the  unthoughtful ;  as  when  one  looked 
only  at  the  readings  of  his  thermometer  as  placed  in  the  axilla 
or  mouth,  and  neglected  the  temperature  of  the  extremities,  or, 
cheated  into  satisfaction  by  the  trusted  certainty  attained  as  to 
single  svmptoms,  lost  power  or  desire  to  reason  on  the  grouped 
relation  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  disease.  For,  unless  men 
kept  ahead  of  their  instrumental  aids,  these,  to  coin  a  word, 
would  merely  dementalize  them,  and  but  measurably  lift  the 
mass  without  in  proportion  advantaging  the  masters  of  our  art, 
who  had  so  easily  been  masters  in  days  when  the  erudite  touch 
was  more  uniquely  advantageous  than  it  was  to-day. 

He  asked  his  hearers  to  come  back  with  him,  then,  they  who 
were  veterans  in  observation,  drilled  to  use  every  engine  of  re- 
search, to  come  and  see  the  first  growth  of  that  instrumentally 
helped  precision  which  so  many  present  had  usefully  advanced. 
The  story  had  its  romance ;  its  broken  hopes ;  its  failures ;  its 
heroes,  now  lost  to  memory ;  and,  too,  its  moral  lessons.  The 
pleasure  it  had  given  him  made  him  wish  that  our  great  schools 
possessed  chairs  of  medical  history,  and  that  amid  our  too  busy 
life  more  of  us  could  acquire  some  part  of  the  interest  which  for 
him  the  history  of  his  art  had  always  had.  Without  the  great 
Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Otfice,  he  should  have  had  no 
story  to  tell ;  but,  even  good  as  was  that  noble  collection,  it 
had  failed  him  in  the  last  year  as  to  some  twenty  books  he  had 
wanted.  One  of  them  was  not  in  any  London  library,  and  one 
had  been  lost  from  its  place  in  the  great  French  Library.    What 


ho  woidd  Ht.k  thoHo  proHont  to  hear  would  be  but  a  Hketcli,  and 
even  of  this  he  must  omit  in  the  reading  a  too  large  part. 

All  the  Lives  of  (lalileo  were  not  in  any  American  library, 
and  it  had  been  seven  years  before  (^uaritch  had  found  for  him 
the  one  book  of  San<-torius  he  had  finally  needed.  A  valuablo 
OHHay  could  be  written  aliout  this  whole  subject.  The  history 
of  the  balance  in  medicine  was  yet  to  be  fold;  that  of  the  mi- 
croscope luid  been  enough  dwelt  upon.  Wo  wanted  a  book 
about  medical  discovery  somewhat  like  Wiiewell's  llinlory  of 
the  IiKlurtirr  Sc'inicen. 

lie  would  (M)nfine  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  story  of  the 
earlier  elTorts  to  attain  accura<ry  by  instruments  in  the  stuily  of 
tlie  i)idse,  respiration,  and  temperature.  It  was  not  in  the 
books  of  medical  history.  It  was  here  and  there  in  memoirs, 
journal^,  lay  biographies,  rare  <dd  folios,  and  forgotten  essays. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  »)f  the 
seventeenth  centuries  had  been  a  germinal  jieriod  in  medicine. 
It  had  seen  advances  in  anatomy  and  jjliysiology  which  lia<l  led 
up  to  Harvey's  sj)lendid  discovery.  It  had  seen,  too,  the  failure 
of  his  tiiesis  to  influence  medical  ])ractic('  immediately  or  largely. 
The  same  |)erio(l  in  Italy  had  beheld  the  first  attempts  at  pre- 
cision as  regarded  temperature  and  the  study  of  the  pulse.  This 
had  been  the  birth  era  of  instrumental  accuracy  in  medicine> 
but  many  a  day  had  gone  by  before  the  infant  had  attained  to 
useful  manhood.  Most  strange  it  was  that  the  .seeds  of  scien- 
tific thougiit  lis  to  the  first  heat  records  and  the  pendulum  had 
been  cultivnted  in  the  garden  of  medicine.  Between  1593  and 
1G03  Galileo,  some  tinie  a  student  of  medicine,  invented  the 
crude  open  thernjometer  or  thermoscope. 

The  thermometer  of  Galileo  was,  as  he  had  drawn  it,  a  tube  of 
glass,  open  below  and  ending  above  in  a  bulb.  This  bulb  having 
been  warmed,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  was  set  in  water,  so  that, 
as  the  bulb  cooled,  the  water  rose  in  the  tube.  Then  any  heat 
applied  to  the  bulb  caused  the  water  to  descend,  the  reverse  of 
that  which  occurred  in  the  more  modern  instrument.  This  coarse 
thermoscope  was  obviously  a  hnrometer  as  well  as  a  rude  meas- 
urer of  the  change  of  temperature.  A  slight  loss  in  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  might  easily  neutralize  an  increase  of  heat. 
It  was  not  an  accurate  iustruinent,  nor  had  Galileo  seemed  to 
rate  it  highly,  since  he  nowhere  mentioned  it  in  his  works. 
Others  thought  more  of  it.  The  approximate  date  of  this  in- 
vention h.id  been  set  for  us  by  one  Padre  Benedetto  Castelli, 
in  a  letter  about  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  man,  written  to 
one  Cesarini,  in  1638.  He  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  Galileo 
had  thirty-five  years  before  shown  him  the  air  thermometer. 
A  Venetian  noble,  Giovanni  Francesco  Sagredo,  wrote  to 
Galileo  in  1613  that  the  instrument  he  had  invented  he  had  jl 
bettered.     Sagredo  divided  the  scale  into  one  hundred  divisions,  | 

and  two  years  later  seemed  to  have  hermetically  sealed  the  ,  ' 
tube,  and  thus  given  us  the  modern  instrument.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  little  employed  in  its  improved  form ;  and  for  years 
afterward  physicians  had  made  more  or  less  use  of  Galileo's 
rude  thermometer,  of  the  errors  of  which  Viviani,  Galileo's 
pupil,  was  well  aware.  But  concerning  this  invention,  so  care- 
lessly made,  had  raged  a  battle  of  words  scarcely  yet  at  an  end. 
Renou,  in  a  very  full  book  on  thermometers,  did  not  so  much 
as  name  Galileo.  Bacon,  Cornelius  Drebbel,  and  Sanctorius 
had  all  described  the  crude  open  thermometer.  Fludd,  in  a 
curious,  rare  book  {PMlosophia  moysaica,  Gouda,  1638),  spoke 
of  it,  as  was  then  common,  as  the  speculum  calendarium  (mirror 
of  the  seasons),  and  said  he  had  got  the  figure  and  description 
trom  a  manuscript  more  than  fifty  years  old;  in  another  of  his 
works,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  manuscript  as  being  at  least 
seventy  years  old.  Clearly  no  accurate  deduction  as  to  priority 
of  discovery  could  be  drawn  from  such  conflicting  statements. 
And,  finally,  Paolo  Sarpi  was  alleged  by  his  biographers  to  have 
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invented  the  thermometer.  No  date  was  set ;  but  Foscarini, 
in  his  work  on  Venetian  Literature,  observed  that  Fra  Paolo 
in  his  notes  spoke  of  the  thermometer,  and,  according  to  his 
recollection,  put  the  year  of  its  invention  at  lOlT. 

Much  of  tiie  early  interest  in  the  thermometer  concerned  its 
medical  value. 

That  so  eccentric  a  man  as  Fhuld  should  have  been  seri- 
ously accepted  as  evidence  was  odd  enough.  He  had  had,  as 
others  had,  a  chance  to  know  what  went  on  in  Padua.  From 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  every  man  of  fashion,  and  especially  the 
English,  traveled  in  Italy.  Here,  too,  wandered  all  who  studied 
or  were  fond  of  science,  and  it  was  to  Padua — whicli  Sanctorius 
called  tlie  Garden  of  Science — that  Bacon  came,  and  Drebbel, 
and  this  same  Fludd,  and  the  greater  Harvey.  The  towns  of 
Italy  were  the  exchanges  of  Europe,  both  for  commerce  and 
for  science.  From  them  men  took  home  what  they  saw  or 
heard,  describing  them  unquestioned  (as  did  Bacon  the  air  ther- 
mometer), thus  leaving  the  future  critic  to  settle  the  question 
of  originality.  The  temper  of  the  time  was  not  that  of  our  day. 
Men  worked  along  patiently.  There  were  no  journals;  the  let- 
ter or  the  lecture  were  the  only  means  of  early  publication. 
The  genius  who  to-day  invented  a  new  forceps  or  a  new  pessary 
yearned  for  instant  type,  and  defended  his  offspring  with  viru- 
lence. Harvey  knew  of  his  great  discovery  in  1616,  and  it  got 
into  print  in  1628.  His  lecture  notes  showed  that  long  before 
this  date  he  was  certain  of  the  matter  and  clearly  knew  what 
he  bad  done.  Whence  this  seeming  indifference?  If,  after  his 
first  lectures,  some  obscure  Italian,  hearing  them,  had  gone 
home  and  stated  in  a  book  the  facts  of  the  circulation,  we  should 
have  had  a  controversy  more  absurd  than  those  which  must 
have  made  the  ghost  of  Harvey  smile,  if  in  that  other  world 
men  smile  at  all. 

The  speaker  had  stepped  aside  to  point  out  how  it  had  been 
that  as  to  the  minor,  and  even  greater,  discoveries  of  those  days 
so  much  trouble  had  arisen  as  to  priority  of  claim.  But  it  was 
now  with  the  thermometer  in  medicine  that  we  were  concerned. 
Galileo,  an  astronomer,  half  a  doctor  of  physic,  had  made  it; 
and  a  prince,  a  very  great  person  in  his  day,  Duke  Ferdinand 
II  of  Tuscany,  had  still  further  improved  it  and  constructed 
divers  forms  for  use  in  medicine.  But  this  was  as  late  as  1646. 
In  1876  some  of  the  duke's  pulse  thermometers  had  been  shown 
at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition  of  Instruments  of  Precision. 

In  the  mean  while  a  new  and  interesting  personage  appeared 
on  the  stage,  and  with  him  and  the  later  grand-ducal  inventions 
and  their  applications  ended  for  many  a  day  the  practical  use  of 
the  thermometer  in  medicine.  Santorio  Santorini,  born  in  Capo 
d'Istria,  in  April,  1561,  was  educated  at  Venice,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  one  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua. 
In  his  commentary  on  Galen  there  was  a  description  of  the  air 
thermometer. 

"We  have  here,"  he  said  in  his  commentary  on  Avicenna,"  an 
instrument  witli  which  we  may  closely  measure  the  degrees  of 
the  recession  of  the  heat  of  the  external  parts,  and  with  which 
we  may  learn  accurately  daily  how  much  we  vary  from  the 
normal;  also  the  degree  of  heat  of  your  patients."  "The  pa- 
tient," he  a<lds,  "grasps  the  bulb  or  breathes  upon  it  into  a 
hood,  or  takes  the  bulb  into  his  mouth,  so  that  we  can  thus 
tell,"  he  says,  "if  the  patient  be  better  or  worse,  so  as  not  to 
be  led  astray  in  cognitione,  prcEdictione  et  curationey  He  gave 
no  table  of  temperatures,  no  records.  No  real  good  came  of  it. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  kept  it  for  a  while  before  the 
public,  as  we  had  seen  happen  in  our  own  day. 

The  thermometer  lacked  precision,  and  even  when  it  had 
grown  into  this,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  fevers,  of 
their  risks,  and  of  how  to  lessen  them,  had  caused  the  mass  of 
physicians  to  neglect  an  instrument  which  as  yet  had  for  them 


little  practical  value.  Here  and  there  as  time  went  on,  in  the 
physiologies,  and  soon  in  the  books  of  practice,  we  found  rare 
statements  as  to  the  heat  of  man. 

And  now,  again,  we  had  to  thank  an  astronomer  when,  in 
1701,  Newton  marked  the  blood  temperature  at  12°  of  his  scale 
and  used  linseed  oil  as  the  fluid.  A  little  later  Daniel  Fahren- 
heit altered  the  scale  over  and  over,  and  at  last  set  96°  as  the 
blood  heat,  and  here  we  first  came  upon  the  use  of  armpit 
temperatures.  Boerhaave  was  said  to  have  suggested  to  Fahren- 
heit tlie  use  of  mercury  in  his  thermometer,  as  to  which  there 
was  some  doubt ;  at  all  events,  the  records  of  the  famous  Paduan 
Academy  sliow  that  long  before  this  date  the  Italians  had  made 
use  of  mercury  in  their  thermometers. 

Almost  a  century  of  silence  fell  upon  medical  thermometry. 
It  was  broken  by  a  few  allusive  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,  and 
by  the  doubting  sentences  of  his  famous  pupil,  Van  Swieten,  in 
1745. 

De  Haen,  who  had  seen  Avenbrugger  working  beside  him 
clinically  for  years  and  had  learned  of  this  genius  no  lesscm  as 
to  percussion,  more  clearly  a[)prehended  the  value  of  thermal 
records.  We  had  rediscovered  much  that  was  his ;  but  his 
methods  and  instrument  had  been  clumsy,  and  here  again  an  ex- 
cellent example  had  proved  valueless. 

About  1740  there  appeared  in  England  one  of  those  notable 
little  essays  which  ought  to  have  had  an  immense  influence.  A 
rude  breach  was  then  made  in  the  bulwarks  of  ancient  belief 
when  George  Marline  followed  Gometius  Pereira  in  the  view 
that  heats  were  not  specific,  and  in  the  proof  that  heat  in  man 
varied  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  One  must  have  read 
long  and  much  to  see  what  a  profound  hold  this  doctrine  of 
specific  heats  had  had  on  the  mind  of  medicine.  The  speaker 
thought  there  were  even  yet  lingering  traces  of  its  tenacity  of 
influence.  This  book  of  Martine's  was  a  wonder  of  able  obser- 
vations. He  smiled  at  the  thought  of  actual  ebullitions  or  effer- 
vescences of  the  blood,  as  when  Willis  spoke  of  it  as  ready  to 
burst  into  flame.  A  poet  he  thought  might,  by  his  profession 
like  Prior  in  his  Alma,  speak  ot 

Cor  to  burn,  and  Jecur  to  pierce. 
Whichever  best  supplies  the  verse. 

There  was  distinct  modern  good  sense  in  his  sarcastic  rejec- 
tion of  "the  stomach  boiling  our  food  by  its  great  heat."  Cor- 
recting all  former  observers,  he  had  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
at  97-98°,  over  or  under,  he  adds.  Boerhaave,  who  made  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  heat  on  animals,  said  that  they  died 
in  an  atmosphere  at  146°  owing  to  coagulation  of  the  serum,  for 
he  added,  it  was  disposed  to  clot  at  100°  F.,  and  did  so  not 
much  above  that.  Around  this  view  was  fierce  battle.  Hales 
and  Arbuthnot  siding  with  the  great  physiological  physician. 
But,  said  Martine:  "  I  have  seen  fevers,  most  violent,  where  the 
blood  was,  from  observation  of  the  skin-heat,  5°  or  6°  above 
100°,  without  approaching  any  such  danger — i.  e.,  coagulation 
of  the  serum,  or  fatal  effects."  Was  it  a  modern  professor, 
coolly  critical,  who  added:  "Such  heat,  if  neglected  or  wrong 
managed,  may  indeed  dissipate  the  more  thin  fields  or  watery 
parts,  and  so,  thickening  the  whole  mass,  liave  bad  enough  effects 
that  way,"  etc.?  and  then  he  showed  that  a  temperature  of  156° 
was  needed  to  clot  serum. 

Nor  less  interesting  was  it  to  find  amid  notable  observations 
of  temperatures  the«e  words:  "In  the  ague  I  had  lately,  during 
the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  the  heat  of  the  skin  was  106°  and 
that  of  my  blood  107°  or  108°,"  and,  further,  "  what  is  very  re- 
markable, in  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  when  I  was  all  shivering 
and  under  the  greatest  sense  of  cold,  my  skin  was,  however,  2° 
or  3°  warmer  than  in  a  healthy  and  natural  state."  This  all 
looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  practical  use  of  the  thermometer 
which  then  was,  or  very  soon  became,  accurate  enough.     The 
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poriii  of  tliKriiioiiiotric  pntifiiimticH  whh  in  h«iiii(<  of  IiIh  hoiiIoiu'um. 
Hut  oiico  iipiiii  tlu'i'iiKiiiu'tt'.v  tVII  into  ilisiiHi>  wliiio  iiu-diciiii' 
nwiiiti'd  inori"  corrcit  tlu'orii's  of  lu-at.  And  hcri"  wo  would 
leuvo  tlio  niiittiT.  Tin-  pliysioioj^lHtH  and  rlu'inirtts  witu  Imsy. 
There  was  ahsoluto  j;oniiiH  in  the  roHearclu'H  of  .lurnt'H  (Uirrio  uh 
Into  as  ITWH.  lint  tlio  vonr  Ift-K)  nn<l  tlic  Hyrttoinatic  woric  of 
Andral  wore  ivacliod  iK-foro  tliat  clwinj^o  buftan  wliicli  in  Wiin- 
dorlicli's  cliissif  iia<l  niado  lis  faniilinr  witli  tlic  trim  laws  of  tctii- 
|>oiatnre  in  disi-asi-. 

And  now  tlio  speaker  would  turn  to  a  not  K-Hsainnzin;,'  story 
of  tlio  applii-ation  of  instruiiuntal  accuracy  t«»  tlic<  puNc.  Ho 
could  innijrinc  tlic  discomfort  witli  wliicli  one  looked  forward  to 
an  ossay  on  tiic  pulse,  lie  could  proniiso  tliat  it  should  not  he 
dull  an«l  that  nowhere  else  was  it  told  in  full. 

An  astronomer  had  ^iven  us  the  lirst  rude  thermometer,  and 
it  seemed  to  have  been  another,  llernuin  Kepler,  who  lirst,  and 
certainly  before  UKtO,  counted  the  human  i)iilse,  or  at  lea>t  left 
a  record  of  havinj;  done  this  luemorablo  thing.  The  publica- 
tions in  wbicli  be  mentioned  the  pulse  dated  from  1604  to  1(518. 
Did  it  not  seem  incredible  tliat  of  the  numberless  i)bysicians 
wbo  had  sat  by  bedsides,  thougbtful,  with  fingers  laid  upon 
tbat  bounding  artery,  none  should  have  bad  tlie  idea  of  counting 
it?  Kepler,  a  great  but  fanciful  nu^n,  seemed  to  have  believed 
tbe  pulse  to  bave  some  relation  to  the  heavenly  motions,  and 
to  bave  used  tbe  time  of  the  pulse  in  connection  with  bis  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy.  He 
said  :  "  In  a  healthy  man,  robust  and  of  full  age,  in  one  of  mel- 
ancholic complexion,  or  in  a  feeble  man,  generally  for  each  sec- 
ond there  is  a  pulsation  of  the  artery,  with  no  discrimination 
between  systole  and  diastole;  thus  there  should  be  in  one  min- 
ute sixty  pulsations,  but  this  slowness  is  rare,  commonly  70 
may  be  counted,  and  in  the  full-blooded  and  in  women  80,  four 
to  each  three  seconds.  Briefly,  in  one  hour  4,000,  more  or 
less."  The  clock  with  which  Kepler  counted  the  pulse  must 
have  been  such  a  "  balance  "  clock  as  his  master  Tycho  Brahe 
used. 

The  next  epoch  marked  a  pregnant  hour  in  the  history  of 
science.  "When  Galileo,  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  student  of 
medicine,  counted  tbe  vibrations  of  a  lamp  swinging  in  the 
gloom  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  be  conceived  them  to  be  in  equal 
time.  Desiring  to  test  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  he  was  said 
to  have  used  his  own  pulse  as  a  measure  of  the  correctness  of 
the  pendulum.  Forty  years  later,  in  describing  the  accuracy 
of  his  first  clock-work,  he  said  with  enthusiasm:  "  My  clock 
will  not  vary  so  much  as  the  beat  of  a  pulse."  Said  Vi- 
viani,  his  biogx'apher  :  "  The  unerring  regularity  of  the  swing 
of  a  suspended  lamp  suggested  to  the  young  medical  stu- 
dent the  reversed  idea  of  marking  with  his  pendulum  tlie 
rate  and  variation  of  the  pulse.  Such  an  instrument  he  con- 
structed after  a  long  series  of  experiments.  Though  imperfect, 
it  was  hailed  with  wonder  and  delight  by  the  physicians  of  the 
day,  and  was  soon  taken  into  general  use."  Unclaimed  by  Gali- 
leo, it  was  attributed  to  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  clearly  enough  was 
appropriated  at  a  later  date  by  that  notable  genius,  Sanctorius, 
who  also,  like  Galileo,  had  called  it  the  pulsilogon.  We  had  no 
drawing  of  Galileo's  pulsilogon,  but  it  must  have  been  identical 
with  the  simpler  form  as  figured  in  the  works  of  Sanctorius.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  the  tendency  toward  securing  accu- 
racy in  medicine  thus  shown  by  Galileo  at  the  outset  of  his 
medical  career ;  Kepler's  works  were  not  published  until  later, 
and  could  not  have  been  fully  known  to  bim.  With  his  ther- 
mometer and  the  pulsilogon,  and  with  this  picture  of  his  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  swing  of  the  lamp  by  his  own  pulse,  this 
marvelous  mind  ])assed  out  of  medical  history.  Where  he  would 
have  left  it  had  he  remained  in  our  ranks,  wbo  indeed  could 
say  ?     Of  his  loss  to  us,  a  poet  had  spoken : 


[N.  Y.  Mbi).  Joub., 


Ah!   when  in  Pisa's  dome 
lie  watched  the  liim[)  swing  coiistniit  in  its  arc, 
lie  gave  to  man  another  puti'tual  slave. 
And  bade  it  time  for  us  the  throbbing  pulse; 
Not  that  grave  Harvey  whom  FabriciuH  tauglit, 
Not  sad  Servefiis,  nor  that  daring  mtui, 
Our  brave  N'eHaiius,  e'er  had  matclud  his  power 
To  n-ad  th<"  riddles  of  this  mortal  frame. 
And  then  he  left  us.      Would  our  strange  machine 
Had  kept  liis  toil,  and  cheated  heaven's  fair  stars! 
W  itii  the  fame  of  Sanctorius  as  the  discoverer  of  insensible 
perHpiration,  anci   with  the  inconceivable  success  of  his  aphor- 
isms, wo  had  nothing  here  to  do.     In  his  commentary  on  Avi- 
conna,  he  (pioti-d  (i.ilen  as  to  "the  need  to  know  the  amount  of 
de|)arlure  from  the  natural  state,  which  is  only  to  be  reached  by 
conjecture."     Uiit  he,  Sanctorius,  had  long  been  <lelilierating  in 
what  manner  the  amount  of  disease  could   he  <letermine<l,  and 
had  invented  four  instruments.     In  his  Methodujt  vitaudum  er- 
rorum  omnium  qui  in  arte  medica  contingent,  he  had  also  men- 
tioned these.    Then  ho  described  what  must  have  been  the  form 
of  (ialileo's  pulsilogon. 

There  were  a  scale  and  a  leaden  ball  marked  with  a  central 
white  line.  One  swung  the  pendulum  and  noted  tbe  pu'se  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  pendulum  was  faster  than  the  pulse,  one 
lengthened  the  line;  if  slower,  one  shortened  it  until  they  co- 
incided. "Then,"  he  said,  "  we  keep  this  degree  in  mind  until 
the  next  day  and  compare  it  with  a  new  record.  And  so  we 
can  study  the  pulse  of  health  and  di.sease."  Also  he  defined  the 
values  and  defended  the  accuracy  of  the  pendulum.  He  used 
the  beats  of  his  pulsilogon  as  a  measure  of  the  time  one  must 
breathe  u])on  his  air  thermometer.  Other  forms  also  were 
given.  Thus  we  had  to  day  a  pulse  of  so  many  inches  (or  de- 
grees, if  you  please),  and  to-morrow  it  was  longer  or  shorter,  and 
the  fever  pulse  was  .short,  of  cour.se,  but  of  results  from  all  this 
we  heard  nothing  in  these  huge  tomes.  The  rest  of  this  story 
was  exasperating  on  account  of  its  omissions.  "  These  other 
instruments,"  he  said,  "  record  the  fretpiency  and  slowness  of 
the  pulse,  and  also  the  time."  "In  this."  he  said,  "are  seven 
degrees  of  the  difference  of  frequency  and  slowness  observed  by 
the  index.  Then  each  degree  is  divided  into  seven  minutes 
(minuta),  which  are  distinguished  by  the  small  index."  "  We 
have  described  the  construction  of  the  instrument,"  he  added, 
"in  the  book  on  Xe/o  Instruments  for  Physicians.'''' 

This  book  he  referred  to  more  than  once,  and  in  hU  Inaugu- 
ral Lecture  (a  rare  pamphlet)  promised  it  shortly  to  his  students, 
and  with  it  also  that  other  Be  jucundissimli  medicinis.  As  to 
both  one  was  curious,  and  especially  as  to  this  volume  upon  the 
most  pleasant  remedies.  Perhaps  these  manuscripts  were  yet 
to  be  found  among  tbe  treasures  of  some  old  Italian  library. 
And  if  so,  then  only  should  we  know  whether  these  cotylae  had 
been  rude  watches,  as  seemed  likely.  He  i)roposed  with  them 
to  measure  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  To  do  this, 
be  said,  "We  must  measure  expiration,  for  this  we  know  cor- 
responds to  the  systole,  as  does  inspiration  to  diastole." 

The  explanation  of  the  cotyla  was  brief  and  now  incompre- 
hensible, but  we  learned  that  between  expiration  and  inspira- 
tion "the  arter}'  pulsates  twice  or  in  many  three  times."  Fi- 
nally we  were  assured  that  what  other  physicians  acquired  by 
conjecture  concerning  the  pulse,  we  were  able  to  attain  unerr- 
ingly by  the  infallible  skill  of  the  pulsilogon.  What  a  comfort 
he  must  have  found  it  I 

And  here  the  great  Paduan  professor,  with  his  thermometer 
and  pulse  pendulum,  disappeared  from  history,  dying  in  Venice 
in  1636,  of  a  dysuctui-ia  (whatever  that  might  be),  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Fortunatus,  a  good  saint  as  a  stand- by  for  life  or  for 
death.     He  decreed  that  he  should  rest  in  the  cloisters  of  Santa 
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Beatii  Servorum,  in  a  mausoleum  which  he  had  made  against 
the  time  of  need.  A  strange  proof  of  vanity  was  this  care  as 
to  how  the  perishable  ])art  of  man  should  be  housed  in  death. 
And  certainly  this  man  had  thought  well  of  himself,  but  been 
also  intens^ely  loyal  to  our  "  Mistress  Art,"  which  he  said,  in  a 
grandiose  way,  "  is  glorious  aud  a  helper  of  men  both  in  peace 
and  amid  the  din  of  arms.  An  art  above  all  others.  Folly  is 
it  to  despise  science  in  general,  but  to  scoif  at  medicine  is  not 
only  folly  but  wickedness — almost  the  sacrilege  of  bad  hearts." 
And  now  instrumental  study  of  the  pulse  failed  us  for  many  a 
day.  When  Sanctorius  died,  Sydenham  was  a  boy  of  nine. 
There  was  not  a  ])ulse  count  among  all  those  vigorous  sketches 
which  this  great  Englishman  had  drawn  with  a  master's  hand, 
and  only  once  did  Harvey  speak  of  their  number,  which  he 
said  was  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  in  the  half-hour. 

In  the  year  1707  we  came  abruptly  upon  a  notable  book  by 
Sir  John  Floyer,  Knt.  It  was  called  the  Physieiaii's  Puhe 
Watch.  He  dedicated  the  first  volume  to  Queen  Anne,  "  for 
without  health,"  he  says,  "we  should  have  no  relish  even  for 
the  extraordinary  blessings  of  your  reign." 

He  told  us  in  his  preface :  "  I  have  for  many  years  tried 
pulses  by  the  minute  in  common  watches  and  pendulum  clocks 
and  then  used  the  sea-minute  glass,"  such  as  was  employed  to 
test  the  log. 

At  last  he  was  more  happy.  One  Daniel  Qnare,  a  Quaker, 
had  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  put  on  watches 
what  Floyer  called  a  middle  finger ;  as  we  say,  a  hand. 

Floyer's  pulse  watch  ran  60  seconds  and  could  be  had  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Watson,  in  Long  Acre.  He  tested  this  and  a  half-minute 
watch  which  had  a  cover  by  his  sand-glass,  and  found  them  not 
quite  correct;  one  must  add,  he  thought,  five  beats. 

And  now  followed  pulses  of  age  and  youth,  pregnancy,  exer- 
cise, sleep.  And  we  learned  how  diet,  blisters,  and  the  weather 
affected  the  pulse.  Like  a  good  every-day  practitioner,  he  had 
his  fling  at  science  in  the  shape  of  a  remark  on  the  failure  of 
Harvey's  discovery  to  influence  medical  practice.  Nevertheless, 
the  book,  on  tlie  whole,  was  full  of  good  observations  thought- 
fully carried  out.  For  the  first  time  in  medical  literature  we 
met  with  tabulated  results;  in  fact,  there  was  a  modern  air 
about  his  methods.  Clearly  be  was  a  shrewd  practitioner,  a 
man  of  scientific  accuracy,  and  knew  the  world,  for  he  predict- 
ed— alas !  too  truly — that  this  new  method  would  be  sneered  at 
and  neglected.  As  late  as  1768,  Bordeu  dismissed  Floyer  with 
something  like  contempt,  and  Fouquet  qualified  all  pulse-enu- 
meration as  a  mere  useless  curiosity,  and  sphygmometric  instru- 
ments as  idle  toys.  Falconer,  as  late  in  the  century  as  1790, 
said:  "Floyer's  methods  were  unused  until  now."  And  this 
was  nearly  true.  In  the  eighteenth  century  one  found  now  and 
then  a  pulse  count,  as  when  Morgagni  described  a  pulse  which 
beat  twenty-two  times  in  the  sixtieth  of  an  hour. 

In  fact,  the  minute  was  a  long  while  in  getting  into  the 
every-day  life  of  men  and  doctors. 

If,  indeed,  any  man  wished  to  nourish  a  taste  for  cynical 
criticism,  let  him  study  honestly  the  books  of  the  eighteenth 
century  on  the  pulse  down  to  Heberden  and  Falconer,  or  even 
beyond  them.  It  was  observation  gone  minutely  mad ;  a  whole 
LiUiput  of  symptoms ;  an  exasperating  waste  of  human  intelli- 
gence. The  speaker  knew  of  few  more  dreary  deserts  in  medi- 
cal literature,  from  the  essay  on  the  Chinese  art  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  with  which  Floyer  had  loaded  his  otherwise  valuable 
essay,  to  Marquetis  method  of  learning  to  know  the  pulse  by 
musical  notes,  an  art  in  which  he  was  not  alone.  And  error 
had  died  hard.  The  doctrine  of  the  specific  pulses,  a  pulse  for 
every  malady,  although  rejected  by  De  Haen,  was  in  countless 
volumes,  and  had  survived  up  to  1827,  when  Rucco  dedicated 
his  book  on  the  pulse  to  Sir  Henry  Ilalford.     Meanwhile  whole 


volumes,  like  Bryce  on  Asthma,  existed  without  a  pulse  or 
breath  count;  but  further  back,  in  a  queer  book  on  the  heart 
by  Bryan  Robinson,  there  was  the  first  clear  statement  of  the 
proportional  relation  of  the  pulse  to  the  respiration.  Even  those 
given  to  reading  the  authors  of  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  statements  of  the  numbers  of  pulse  and  respiration  were 
very  rare  in  Rush,  Cnllen,  and  their  contemporaries.  Heber- 
den and  Falconer,  who,  perhaps,  set  too  much  value  on  pulse 
counts,  made  no  impression  on  their  contemporaries.  In  Cor- 
visart  on  the  heart  we  heard  little  or  nothing  in  this  direction, 
and  in  seven  hundred  pages  of  Laennec  there  was  one  pulse 
count  and  no  numeration  of  the  breathing.  It  seemed  incredi- 
ble; but  not  until  the  later  French  school  had  developed  its 
force  did  we  find  in  reports  of  cases  the  beginnings  of  those 
systematic  numerations  of  the  breath  and  pulse  which  were  met 
with  in  modern  cases. 

If  German  science  had  been  as  much  the  fashion  as  German 
literature,  the  remarkable  pulse  studies  of  Nick,  in  1826,  would 
have  sooner  wrought  a  change  ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  later  day, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  great  Dublin  school,  that  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  doctor,  watcli  in  hand,  came  to  be  com- 
monplace. 

It  was  well  to  illustrate  thus  fully  the  medical  history  of  the 
watch  as  an  instrument  of  precision.  How  small,  but  how  es- 
sential a  part  of  pulse  study  were  the  numerations  it  enabled  us 
to  make  accurately !  We  could  better  lose  this  knowledge  than 
the  rest  of  what  the  pulse  taught,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  pulse 
sign  we  could  put  on  paper  with  perfect  precision,  as  Heberden 
had  remarked  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  tale  of  the  growtli  of  precision  in  medicine  was  not 
without  its  moral.  In  every  modern  century  there  had  been 
men  who  sought  to  secure  it.  The  true  rate  of  advance  of  medi- 
cine was,  however,  not  to  be  tested  by  the  work  of  single  men, 
but  by  the  practical  capacity  of  the  mass.  The  truer  test  of 
national  medical  progress  was  what  the  country  doctor  was. 
How  useful,  how  simple,  it  seemed  to  count  the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration, or  to  put  a  thermometer  under  the  tongue,  and  yet  it 
had  taken  in  the  one  case  a  century,  and  in  tlie  other  far  more, 
before  the  mass  of  tlie  profession  had  learned  to  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  few. 

A  certain  sadness  surrounded  these  stories  of  medical  dis- 
covery. The  speaker  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  tell  more 
of  Currie's  notable  essay,  and  of  what  little  notice  it  had  won 
until  Hufeland  saw  and  proclaimed  its  value.  The  fate  of 
Avenbrugger,  the  inventor  of  percussion,  and  of  his  little  book, 
so  small,  so  terse,  so  wonderful,  was  yet  more  pitiful.  He  fore- 
saw its  future  and  his  own,  saying  in  his  preface  (1760) :  "  Enim 
vero  invidise,  livoris,  odii,  obtrectationis,  et  ipsarum  calumniarura 
socii,  nunquam  defuerunt  viris  illis,  qui  scieutias  et  artes  suis 
inventis  aut  illustrarunt  aut  perf'ecerunt." 

Avenbrugger  lived  on  to  see  his  famous  colleague,  I)e  Ilaen, 
write  his  fifteen  volumes  without  a  word  on  percussion.  Van 
Swieten  did  it  no  greater  justice.  In  his  huge  History  of  Medi- 
cine, Sprengel  mildly  mentions  it  as  rather  subtle.  Yet  were 
the  contents  of  this  booklet  of  twenty-two  pages  more  practi- 
cally valuable  to' man  than  all  these  men  wrote  or  all  the  results 
of  the  vast  and  bloody  campaigns  during  which  it  slept  until  in 
1808,  one  year  before  the  grave,  contented  German  died  at 
eighty-seven,  Corvisart  had  translated  it  into  French  and  i)ro- 
claimed  its  undying  value  to  a  waiting  world. 

It  seemed  to  the  speaker,  as  he  reflected  on  what  he  had 
said,  that  he  had  told  a  long  story  of  neglected  inventions  or 
discoveries,  ending  sadly  in  repeated  failures  to  make  on  their 
times  any  permanent  impression  of  the  real  usefulness  of  the 
work  accomplished.     It  was  not  only  the  poet  who  had  to  waif, 
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and   iiiiKl't   lu'vor  hoo   tin-   iiioiiiiii^'   linlil   of  rt«ro^;iiili(>n    ln-i-iik 
upon  liiM  ^'I'liiiis. 

In  tlio  H|>i<akor'H  iiu'tital  wantlvrin^K  aiiioD^  tlu-Ho  iiiiii)l>c<rluHH 
OHHavs— tliosi*  (jroat  tbliom — wliit-li  woro  too  oftrii  Imt  Hplotuiid 
iiioiuiinoiits  inclosing  (lead  and  t'orp*tti>[i  tlioii^'lit,  lii>  lia<l  soon 
how  stnm;;  liad  lu'oii  tlio  ivsiinoctivi-  forco  wliicli  now  and  tlii'ti 
oxisti'il  in  soino  littli'ossay  lonj,'  iK'j^Iocti'd,  how  Iroin  it,  as  from 
800«1,  liad  arisi'ii  in  aftor  years  a  fri'sh  >,'rowtli  of  vitalizing' 
thoii^lit,  antl  how  this  story  ropentcd  itsolf  ovor  and  ovor,  until, 
at  hist,  wliat  ono  knew  and  vahiod  hecnnio  tho  riches  of  all. 

Assuredly  in  our  day  this  ])rocosH  was  more  s|)oedy  than  in 
the  distant  past.     Hut  he  this  true  or  not,  there  niust  he  niatiy 
anu)!!^  us  who  knew  Hint,  apart  from  lar^'o  human  accfptiinco 
and  the  nuiterial  eompensntions  of  professional  siu'eess,  there 
was  that  in  the  mere  j)ursuit  of  truth  which  mysteriously  re- 
warded from  day  to  day.    This  could  no  public  or  jjcrsoiuil  lack 
of  recognition  destroy,  no  indifference  affect.    He  doubted  not 
that  such  consciousness  of  duty  done  must  have  sustained  many 
of  tho  n\en  whose  failures  to  see  their  work  result  in  larger  use 
oppressed  one  who  read  the  story  of  medical  discovery.     Over 
and  over  they  luid  predicted  their  own  failure  to  influence  their 
fellows.     The  ])oet  was  grieved  by  the  indifference  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  the  physician  seemed  to  be  made  philosophical 
by  the  steadying  influence  of  every-day  work,  so  that  not  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  could  have  been  more  content  than  Avenbrugger 
while  a  half  century  passed  by  neglectful,  and  would  not  see 
the  royal  gift  he  offered  to  mankind.     The  speaker  was  glad 
to  think  he  was  happy,  and  to  know  that  for  all  of  us,  as  for 
him,  this  incessant  every-day  work  was  a  talisman  of  content,  a 
fact  which  none  knew  better  than  those  to  whom  he  now  said, 
at  last,  his  thanks  and  his  farewell. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR   TREATMENT   OF   TRACHOMA. 

By  N.  Daruell  Harvey,  M.  D., 
resident  surgeon  to  the  new  tork  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

The  instruments  which  I  now  introduce  are  some  which  1  have  de- 
vised for  the  more  recent  method  of  treating  trachoma — viz.,  by  scari- 
fication of  the  conjunctival  surfaces  of  the  lids  and  brushing  with  an 
antiseptic  solution.  This  operation,  originating  in  Germany  and 
practiced  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Europe,  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown  to  American  ophthalmologists,  and  so  far  I  have  seen  no  in- 
struments which  are  suitably  adapted  to  its  most  advantageous  per- 
formance. The  use  of  the  ordinary  scalpel  and  artery  forceps,  prac- 
ticed by  many  men,  has  many  objections,  so  that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  suggest  these  instruments,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  me  to  over- 
come many  of  the  difhculties  heretofore  encountered. 

They  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  forceps  for  everting  the  lid  and 
a  scarifier.  The  kind  of  forceps  needed  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary 
artery  clamp  modified  in  some  degree  after  a  form  of  needle-holder. 
This  instrument  is  seen  in  Fig.  1,  and  consists  of  two  blades,  which 


little  uiorc  tliitn  ilif  ciliiirv  Mi»r){iii  of  the  conjiiuctivnl  surface,  thuH  oh- 
viallng  the  ncccHHity  <if  having  to  remove  the  forceps  before  the  coni- 
pletiun  of  the  Hciirifylng  procesH.  One  <»f  tin*  jaws,  intended  for  the 
lower  surface  of  the  lid,  is  Hci  with  a  row  of  tine  teeth  lung  enough  lu 
ponetrute  the  conjunctiva  iind  obtain  Huflicient  hold  to  prevent  slipping 
in  the  act  of  evernion.  The  otlii-r  jaw  is  perfectly  siiiooth.  A  spring 
for  Hepitriiting  the  liludes,  iind  u  swinging  cutch,  such  as  are  used  in 
forms  of  Meedle-holders,  are  attached.  The  handh'S  are  rounded,  and 
pornul  of  easy  revolution  williin  the  grnsi)  in  everting  the  lid. 

The  other  iiislruuient  is  the  scarifier  (Kig.  2).  Its  form  was  sug- 
gested by  the  deHire  to  olitain  a  knife  by  means  of  wliicli  the  depth  of 
the  iiici.iions  could  be  delicately  varied  and  the  distunce  between  them 
uniformly  nuuntaiued  and  sufliciently  niinimiy.ed.     This  can  not  be  BO 


perfectly  done  with  the  ordinary  scalpel,  but  I  think  that  the  instru- 
ments under  consideration  will  be  found  to  satisfy  these  requirements. 
The  knife  consists  of  four  blades,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
placed  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  about  a  fiftieth  of  an 
inch.  Each  blade  is  l)rought  to  a  point  on  its  cutting  edge,  and  so  in- 
serted into  a  handle  of  platinum  that  it  can  be  removed,  cleaned,  and 
sharpened  without  diUiculty. 

By  means  of  these  iustruineuts  I  think  it  will  he  found  that  the  lid 
can  be  well  everted  so  as  to  expose  the  retrotarsal  fold,  and  easily 
manipulated,  and  that  its  conjunctival  surfaces  can  be  more  unifoiTOly, 
thoroughly,  and  expeditiously  scarified  than  by  the  instruments  hereto- 
fore in  use.  The  makers  of  these  instruments  are  Messrs.  George  Tie- 
man  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy of  this  work,  as  also  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Hunter  for  numerous  valuable 
suggestions. 
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work  upon  the  ordinary  forceps  joint.     The  jaws  are  long  enough  to 
engage  the  entire  length  of  the  lid,  and  so  narrow  that  they  will  include 


The  late  Professor  Parkes,  of  Chicago. — The  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  for  September  pul)lishes 
the  following  memorial  sketch,  by  James  H.  Etheridgc,  of  Chicago,  of 
the  late  Charles  Theodore  Parkes,  M.  D. :  The  appalling  mortality  in 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91  appeared  to  reach  its  climax  in  the 
demise  of  the  subject  of  this  memorial.  A  terror  of  death  had  seized 
upon  the  masses ;  we  saw  its  relentless  strides  in  our  midst,  trampling 
to  earth  nearly  one  thousand  hapless  victims  each  week.  A  subdued, 
awed  mental  condition  existed  in  our  city  whose  equal  had  not  existed 
since  the  memorable  autumn  of  1866.  Each  morning  the  death  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  were  scanned  with  an  ill-concealed  anxiety.  In 
the  death  of  several  members  of  the  medical  profession,  of  advanced 
years,  we  all  admitted  the  appropriate  tribute  to  the  natural  failure  of 
the  powers  of  life  ;  but  in  the  untimely  departure  of  our  esteemed  fel- 
low the  profoundest  impression  prevailed,  which  was  eageily  voiced  by 
his  friends,  and  by  strangers  who  had  even  never  seen  him. 

Dr.  Parkes  was   bom  of  English    parents  in  Troy,  N..Y.,  in  1842. 
After  living  there  a  few  years  he  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  brief 
time,  when  he  removed  to  the  West  with  his  parents.     His  early  edu- 
cation was  derived  from  the  public  schools  of  the  day.     Early 
in  the  civil  war  be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Western  army, 
and  became  a  lieutenant  before  the  declaration  of  peace.     Upon 
leaving  the  army  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Chicago, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  February, 
1868.     Immediately  upon  receiving  his  degree  in  medicine  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  and  subsequently  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  that  institution,  and  held  the  position  for  a  period  of 
twenty  consecutive  years. 
In  these  years  he  taught  this  subject  with  an  enthusiasm  and  devo, 
tion   unsurpassed  in   this  or  any  other  country.     Thousands  of  physi- 
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cians  attest  by  their  sound  practice  of  surgery  the  thorougline>s  of 
the  teaching  and  discipline,  in  their  early  student  days,  of  tliis  gnat 
master. 

During  that  time  he  was  an  attending  surgeon  of  St.  Joseph's  Ilospi- 
tal  for  about  si.xteen  years.  He  was  also  an  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  from  its  opening.  Upon  the  demise  of  Profe.^for 
Moses  Gunn,  in  1887,  he  was  appointed  the  professor  of  the  prinoiplcs 
and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
and  held  that  position  till  his  death.  He  conducted  surgical  clinics 
each  week  throughout  the  year,  which  for  variety  and  extent  were  pro- 
nounced, by  physicians  competent  to  judge  of  such  matters,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  medical  college  teaching. 

Everythmg,  from  surgical  advice  to  the  gravest  capital  surgical 
operations,  was  presented  in  his  clinics.  The  marvelous  revelations  of 
the  possibilities  of  modern  antisepsis  conspired  to  bring  success  to 
such  work  before  audiences.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  laparotomist.-  ))e- 
fore  large  classes  of  medical  students.  His  memorable  report  of  thirty 
abdominal  sections  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Rush  Medical  College  will 
be  recalled  '.,\  the  fellows  of  this  society.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  open  a  clinic  with  a  laparotomy  and  subsequently  perform 
four  to  eight  minor  operations,  besides  disposing  of  as  many  more 
dispensary  patients  in  one  afternoon.  I  once  saw  him  perform  a  lapa- 
rotomy, a  thigh  amputation,  and  a  knee  resection,  with  four  minor  oper- 
ations, in  one  clinic.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  capacity  for 
work  at  such  times.  His  giant  proportions,  his  commanding  presence, 
his  rapid,  masterful  work,  his  wonderful  mental  acumen,  made  him  a 
veritable  son  of  Anak  among  teachers  of  surgery. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  188.3  he  began  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  intestinal  surgery  which  revolutionized  existing  ideas  in  that 
branch  of  surgical  achievements.  Up  to  that  time  surgery  treated  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  abdomen  expectantly.  His  extended  experience  in 
laparotomies  led  him  to  inquire :  "  Why  can  not  surgery  at  oncje  and 
fully  avail  to  place  such  injuries  in  the  category  of  the  operative  art  ■■ " 
His  first  publication  of  experiments  on  dogs  was  based  on  work  per- 
formed on  thirty-nine  animals.  The  dog,  anaesthetized  first,  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  ;  a  laparotomy  followed ;  the  perforations  of  the 
intestines  were  found  and  closed  under  thorough  antisepsis.  The  num- 
ber of  recoveries  in  his  animals  astounded  the  medical  profession,  and 
led  them  to  further  experimentation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
made  his  first  report  on  his  new  work  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  Washingtont  in  1884.  He  exhibited  there 
specimens  of  intestines  in  successful  cases,  preserved  from  dogs 
slain  after  their  recovery.  He  took  with  him  to  that  meeting  a  small 
living  dog,  from  which  he  removed  five  feet  of  intestine  that  had  been 
perforated  by  bullet  holes  so  numerous  that  resection  was  necessary. 
His  later  and  more  complete  reports  of  this  work  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  the  medical  literature  of  all  countries  of  the  glolje. 
His  name  as  a  pioneer  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  in- 
testines will  be  handed  down  through  all  future  time.  He  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  rational  treatment  of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  abdomen. 

Truthfully  might  he  have  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  the  Roman, 
''''  Monumerdum  ceria  <edijicavi.''^  It  can  be  claimed  without  refutation 
that  his  experimental  and  clinical  contributions  in  this  department  of 
surgery  constitute  the  monument  of  indestructible  bronze  which  all 
nations  will  concede  to  his  name.     It  was  his  great  lifework. 

His  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  professional  life,  without  interrup- 
tion, he  taught  this  department  of  the  curriculum.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  dissector.  His  quick  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
anomalies  of  human  anatomy  indicated  his  profound  intimacy  with  the 
normal  construction  of  our  bodies.  In  the  early  years  of  his  teaching 
his  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  details  of  practical  anato- 
my. He  once  made  the  remark  to  me,  when  preparing  in  an  emergency 
a  dissection  of  the  cervical  triangles  with  astonishing  rapidity  for  class 
demonstration :  "  Isn't  the  infatua'.ion  of  this  kind  of  work  prodigious  ? 
I  believe  that  I  could  construct  a  human  being  with  a  scalpel."  His 
work  begat  in  him  a  concentration  and  directness  of  thought  and  terse- 
ness of  speech  which  were  shown  to  their  most  conspicuous  advantage 
in  professional  consultations  with  other  physicians.     He  rarely,  on  such 


occasions,  delineated  his  observations,  laid  down  postulates,  reasoning 
therefrom  and  drawing  conclusions.  His  habit  was  to  say :  "  Doctor, 
vou  have  a  case  of  thus-and-so  here,  and  I  recommend  this  course  of 
treatment,"  stating  his  recommendations. 

Whenever  he  was  baffled  in  making  a  diagnosis — a  comparatively 
rare  occurrence — he  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  he  did  not  know 
what  the  case  was.  His  mind  at  such  times  was  always  on  the  alert, 
incisive,  aggressive.  The  smallest  circumstance  often  served  to  give 
him  the  key  to  the  situation.  I  recall  his  investigation  in  a  consulta- 
tion in  a  case  of  alleged  obscure  spinal  disease  in  a  man  who  had  suf. 
fered  much  at  the  hands  of  many  doctors  and  had  been  helpless  in  bed 
for  many  weeks,  in  which  he  was  at  sea.  He  was  about  to  close  his 
examination  fruitlessly  when  he  saw  a  young  cliild  of  the  patient  dis- 
playing characteristic  notched  teeth.  He  at  once  cleared  the  room  of 
members  of  the  family,  and  drew  from  the  patient  reluctantly  an 
almost  forgotten  specific  history  antedating  his  acquaintance  with  his 
wife  many  years.  Appropriate  treatment  resulted  in  a  brilliant  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

As  in  the  study  of  anatomy  one  must  fix  the  landmarks,  so  he  had 
always  in  his  mind  the  salient  objective  symptoms  of  all  diseases.  He 
seemed  to  possess  a  perennial  freshness  of  such  knowledge.  His 
enormous  experience  had  familiarized  him  with  nearly  every  variety  of 
human  symptomatology.  His  perceptive  faculty  was  most  acutely 
cultivated,  so  that  when  he  investigated  new  cases  he  was  oftentimes  in 
possession  of  his  diagnosis  long  before  associated  physicians  had  fairly 
begun  investigating.  He  seemed  to  possess  that  rare  power,  so  seldom 
seen  in  members  of  the  profession,  of  making  what  one  might  de- 
nominate an  intuitive  diagnosis. 

His  relations  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  always 
of  the  most  exalted  standard.  His  observance  of  the  rulings  of  our 
code  of  ethics  was  the  strictest.  In  professional  consultations,  the  at- 
tending physician  was  always  sure  that  his  position  was  strengthened 
by  the  wise  counsel  accorded  and  by  the  punctilious  observance  of  the 
strictest  caution  against  derogatory  observations  and  questionings.  He 
was  abhorrent  of  the  slightest  unfairness  between  physicians.  Many  a 
young  physician  has  cause  to  remember  his  kindly  yet  positive  re- 
monstrances against  questionable  professional  conduct.  His  contempt 
for  a  certain  .class  of  attorneys  who  always  seem  to  be  possessed  of  an 
insane  desire  to  encourage  malpractice  suits  was  measureless.  Times 
almost  without  number  he  had  occasion  to  strangle  suits  of  this  char- 
acter in  their  incipiency  by  a  positive  expression  of  opinion  in  private. 

I  recall  an  instance  of  an  attorney  calling  on  him  in  his  office  with 
a  young  man  who  had  sustained  a  Colles's  fracture  in  which  better 
treatment  would  seem  to  have  produced  a  much  better  result  than  was 
attained,  and  asking  his  opinion  of  the  treatment.  A  vigorous  indorse- 
ment of  the  management  of  the  case  was  expressed.  The  next  day,  in 
his  anatomical  lecture,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, be  saw  that  attorney  occupying  a  seat  in  the  upper  row  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Pretending  not  to  see  the  unwelcome  visitor,  he  dilated 
somewhat  extensively  on  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  securing  good 
results  in  Colles's  fracture,  and  that  lawyer  had  an  opinion  of  mal- 
practice-suit encouragers  in  the  legal  profession  that  he  will  never  for- 
get. Although  he  possessed  no  exalted  opinion  of  lioma'opathic  and 
eclectic  physicians,  I  have  known  of  repeated  instances  where  he 
averted  malpractice  suits  against  them. 

Prior  to  his  last  illness,  for  months,  absorbed  in  writing  a  work  on 
abdominal  surgery,  working  oftentimes  till  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  robbed  himself  of  the  rest  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  busy 
man.  His  enormous  experience  in  laparotomies  was  the  groundwork 
of  what  would  inevitably  have  been  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
book  on  this  new-  branch  of  surgery. 

He  was  stricken  down  in  all  of  the  physical  power  and  glory  of  a 
^rand  physique,  with  but  little  more  than  half  a  lifetime  accomplished. 
He  was  just  upon  the  threshold  of  a  well-earned,  full  professional  har- 
vest, where  his  eyes  had  been  permitted  to  view  the  promise  of  a  pro- 
fessional future  of  unexcelled  uscfulnes    and  prosperity. 

His  grand  work  as  a  surgeon  and  teacher  came  to  a  sudden  end  just 
prior  to  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  leav- 
ing the  students  and  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty  in  profound  grief 
over  the  sudden  ending  of  a  brilliant  career. 
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Quadrant  £leotromet«n. — In  the  I^rMtedhut*  of  the  Roi/al  Societf^ 
No.  !{o-2,  (liitoil  Aupi:*t  UH.  ISDI.wc  Ihid  tlic  following  iilintract  of  iiii 
iirtiflp  l>v  \V.  K.  Avrtoii,  l<".  U.S.,  J.  IVirv,  V.  I{.  S.,  uml  W.  K.  Sinnp- 
iior,  I).  So.,  ifci'ivi'd  h\  lln'  .xocii'ty  on  May  It',  IHIU  ; 

In  IHKd  il  was  nolici'd,  on  oonliniioUHly  cluu'^in^  np  llic  iifcillc  of 
Sir  William  'I'lionisoirH  hililar  HuspcnHion  (|ini(lran(  clcclronirli-i  Nu.  n, 
inadi-  liv  M('.>t.>(is.  Wliito,  of  (ihi.>4):o\v,  and  in  usi>  at  (lie  lalionitoricK  at 
the  Central  lii.<^tiliition,  that  the  dclleclioii  of  (he  nerdle,  «vhen  tlic.'^aine 
I'.  I).  (i>otential  ditVerenee)  was  niaintuined  ln-twecu  the  (luadrants,  in- 
stead of  steadily  inereasinj;,  first  inereased  and  tlieii  diniini.Mh«'d  ;  no 
that,  liolh  for  a  lar^e  eharne  on  the  needle  as  well  as  for  a  small,  the 
sensibility  of  the  instrument  was  small.  A  similiir  effect  had  hcen 
deserihed  hy  I)r.  .1.  Ilopkinson,  in  the  l'ro<r<ilni<ix  of  the  Phiisiral  So- 
(iV/v,  vol.  vii,  I'art  1,  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  explanation  he  fjives 
of  this  eurious  result  is,  that  if  the  aluminium  needle  he  below  the 
center  of  the  (piadrants,  the  downward  attraetion  of  the  needle  which 
varies  with  the  sijuare  of  the  needle's  charjie  increases  the  pull  on  the 
bitilar  suspension,  and  so  for  hif;h  charjies  more  than  compensates  for 
the  increased  detlectin<;  couple  due  to  electrical  action.  On  raisiiif;, 
however,  the  needle  of  our  electrometer  nnich  above  the  center  of  the 
(]uadrants,  the  anomalous  variation  of  sensibility  of  the  instrument 
with  increase  of  charjie  in  the  needle  did  not  disapjM-ar,  and  even  when 
the  needle  was  raised  .so  that  it  was  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  quad- 
rants, and  when,  if  Dr.  Hopkinson's  explanation  were  correct,  the  sen- 
sibility (or  deflection  correspondinj;  with  a  pven  I*.  D.  between  the 
ijundrants)  ought  to  have  been  very  great  for  a  large  charge  on  the 
needle,  it  was,  on  the  contiary,  found  to  be  small. 

The  needle  was  carefully  weighed,  w ith  the  ])latinuni  wire  attached 
and  the  weight  dipping  into  the  acid,  and  a  calculation  was  made  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  that  should  arise  from  the  change  of  the 
pull  of  the  libers  due  to  any  upward  or  downward  attraction  of  the 
needle  by  the  ijuadrants.  This  calculation  showed  that  for  a  P.  D.  of 
3,000  volts  between  the  needle  and  the  quadrants,  the  amount  of  such 
attraction  was  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  observed  diminution  of 
sensibility  with  large  charges  in  the  needle.  Dr.  Ilopkinson  says  in  his 
paper :  "  Increased  tension  of  the  fibers  from  electrical  attraction  does 
not  therefore  account  for  the  whole  of  the  facts,  although  it  does  play 
the  principal  part."  The  e.xperiraents  that  we  made  at  the  end  of  1886 
and  beginning  of  1887,  confirmed  by  the  calculation  above  referred  to, 
proved  that,  at  any  rate  in  our  specimen  of  the  quadrant  electrometer, 
the  principal  part  o6  the  anomalous  action  was  not  caused  by  an  in- 
creased tension  of  the  fibers,  and  that  therefore  some  other  cause  must 
be  looked  for  to  e.xplain  the  observed  results. 

An  investigation,  which  turned  out  to  be  both  lengthy  and  very 
laborious,  was  therefore  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  curi- 
ous behavior  of  our  White  electiometer.  At  first  we  thought  that  it 
might  be  due  to  some  capillary  action  between  the  platinum  weight  and 
the  sulphuric  acid,  which  varied  with  the  potential  of  the  acid,  but, 
experiment  having  shown  that  this  was  not  the  explanation,  we  de- 
cided to  make  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  for  determining 
the  laws  connecting  the  variation  of  sensibility  of  the  White  quad- 
rant electrometer  with  the  potential  of  the  needle,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  silk  fibers,  and  the  distance  between  the  (juadrants.  The 
investigation  has  occupied  us  on  and  off  for  some  years,  and  in  carry- 
ing it  out  the  quadrant  electrometer  has  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
many  times. 

To  facilitate  the  frequent  removal  of  the  interior  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
rendered  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  various  experiments,  an  im- 
provement was  introduced  into  the  method  of  clamping  the  needle,  and 
to  diminish  leakage,  an  improvement  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
plenisher,  both  of  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  paper. 

The  P.  D.  between  the  needle  and  the  outside  case  of  the  electrome- 
ter was  measured  by  means  of  one  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  absolute' 
electrometers,  made  especially  sensitive  by  thinning  the  coach  springs 
supporting  the  attracted  aluminium  disc. 

In  July,  1888,  several  large  P.  Ds.  were  measured  by  means  of  this 
absolute  electrometer  (using  the  constants  that  we  had  determined  for 
this  instrument),  and  by  means  of  one  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  com- 
mercial "  electrostatic  voltmeters,"  reading  to  20,000  volts,  kindly  lent 
us  by  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers.     The  result  of  these  comparisons  led 


firat  to  II  correction  in  the  conKtanlN  that  had  l)een  jtreviouHly  Hcnt  out 
with  the  fhxt'-oiliilic  vollineterM  from  ChiMgow,  aiid,  secondly,  to  a  new 
determination  of  the  value  of  "f."  For  Si''  William  TIiomihoii  had  cali- 
brate<i  these  vollmcterH  elect romagnetically  on  the  biisis  of  the  value 
of  the  eleclrocheiidciil  equivalent  of  silver,  aH  (h'teriniiied  by  Lord  Huy- 
leigh  and  Mrs.  Siilgwick,  while  we  had  checked  the  cali!)ralion  of  the 
electrostatic  voltmeter  by  comparing  this  iiiHlrument  with  the  abHolute 
electrometer.  The  value  of  "  »■ "  thus  obtained  was  '.ii)H,f)0(),()()() 
metres  perj<ecoii4l. 

From  (he  experiments  mnde  on  vaiyiiig  the  distance  Ix^tween  tlie 
Hber«  supporting  the  needle  of  the  (|iiadraiit  electrometer,  it  was  found 
that,  when  the  control  due  to  iIk'  libiis  was  large,  tlf  nensibility  of  the 
rpiadranl  electroiiu'ter  increased  nioi'e  nipiilly  than  the  potential  of  the 
needle,  whereas,  when  the  control  due  to  the  fibers  was  small,  the  sen- 
sibility incrensed  with  the  potential  of  the  needle  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  diminished  again  as  the  potential  of  the  needle  was  still 
further  increased. 

Prom  experiments  made  by  varying  the  distance  between  the  ipiad- 
rants,  we  found  that  when  the  distance  betwe<'n  the  (|UiidrantH  was 
small,  the  sensibility  first  increased  as  the  potential  rif  the  needle  was 
raised,  then  it  diminished,  and  finally  it  increased  again  for  a  still  fur- 
ther increase  of  the  potential  of  the  needle.  The  curve,  therefore,  con- 
necting sensibility  with  potential  of  the  needle  was  invariably  of  an  '\j 
shape  for  a  small  distance  between  the  quadrants. 

As  the  distance  between  the  quadrants  was  increased,  the  sensibility 
curve  flattened,  becoming  practically  straight  when  the  distance  Bcj)arat- 
ing  the  cpiadrauts  was  3'9  mm.  For  a  greater  distance  than  this  be- 
tween the  (piadrants,  the  sensibility  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
potential  of  the  needle. 

The  varioiis  curves  accom|)anying  the  paper  show  that  this  ((uadrant 
electrometer  may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  variation  of  sensibility  with 
the  potential  of  the  needle  may  be  made  to  follow  one  or  other  of  thrte 
(liMinrt  /aim.  If  the  quadrants  be  near  together,  there  are  certain  lim- 
its between  which  the  potential  of  the  needle  may  vary  without  produc- 
ing more  than  a  small  change  in  the  deflection  corresponding  with  a 
fixed  P.  D.  between  the  quadrants  ;  for  example,  when  the  quadrants 
were  about  2i  mm.  apart,  and  the  fibers  near  together  at  the  top,  the 
deflection  produced  by  a  P.  D.  of  1'45  volts  between  the  quadrants  only 
varied  about  1 1  per  cent,  when  the  potential  of  the  needle  varied  from 
896  to  3,586  volt.s— that  is,  by  2,690  volts.  When  the  fibers  were  Ifar 
apart  at  the  top,  it  was  when  the  quadrants  were  about  1  mm.  apart,  as 
seen  in  sheet  111,  that  a  similar  flatness  was  obtained  in  the  curve  con- 
necting deflection  with  potential  of  the  needle.  In  this  case  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  was  practically  quite  constant  when  its  potential  varied 
between  2,152  and  3,227  volts,  and  even  when  the  potential  of  the 
needle  was  increased  from  1,434  to  3,407  volts — that  is,  by  nearly  2,000 
volts — the  deflection  did  not  increase  by  as  much  as  9  per  cent.  This 
arrangement  of  the  quadrants  gives  but  a  comparatively  small  sensi- 
bility, but,  where  great  sensibility  is  not  required,  it  would  be  a  con- 
venient one  to  employ,  as  leakage  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or  loss  of  potential 
of  the  needle  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  that  occurs  when  the  jar  is 
first  charged,  would  only  slightly  affect  the  deflection  for  a  fixed  P.  D. 
between  the  quadrants. 

When  the  quadrants  were  at  about  3"9  ram.  apart,  the  deflection  for 
a  given  P.  D.  between  the  quadrants  was  almost  directly  proportional 
to  the  potential  of  the  needle.  This  then  would  be  the  arrangement  to 
employ  when  the  electrometer  is  used  with  alternating  P.  Ds.  And 
lastly,  when  the  quadrants  were  4  mm.  or  more  apait,  the  deflection  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  the  potential  of  the  needle,  so  that 
maximum  sensibility,  bordering  on  instability,  is  obtained  with  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  quadrants. 

After  carrying  out  a  large  number  of  experiments,  the  cause  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  Thomson  quadrant  electrometer,  as 
made  by  Messrs.  White,  began  to  dawn  on  us.  The  wire  supporting 
the  aluminium  needle,  as  well  as  the  wire  which  connects  the  needle 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Leyden  jar,  is  inclosed  in  a  metallic  guard 
tube  to  screen  the  wire  from  external  action.  But,  in  order  that  the 
needle  may  project  outside  the  guard  tube,  openings  are  made  in  its  two 
sides.  Hence  the  moment  the  needle  is  oeflected  from  its  zero  position, 
each  half  of  the  needle  becomes  unsymmetrically  placed  relatively  to 
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the  two  metallic  pieces  which  join  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  f^uard 
tube.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  needle  and  the  guard  tube  being  always 
maintained  at  the  same  potential,  there  is  a  repulsion  between  the 
charges  on  the  two  connecting  pieces  of  the  guard  tube  and  the  charges 
on  the  two  halves  of  the  needle.  And  this  repulsion  has  not  only  the 
defect  of  seriously  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  quadrant  elec- 
trometer as  made  by  Messrs.  White,  but  causes  the  variation  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  electrometer  with  variation  of  the  P.  D.  between  the  needle 
and  the  outer  coating  of  the  Leydeu  jar  to  follow  a  far  more  compli- 
cated law  than  that  expressed  by  the  conventional  formula  just  givtn. 

To  test  this  theory,  that  the  peculiarities  in  the  law  of  thecpiadrant 
electrometer  are  due  to  the  electric  action  of  the  guard  tube  on  the 
needle  in  consequence  of  the  special  shape  of  the  former,  we  intensified 
and  varied  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the  guard  tube  by  attaching  a  piece 
of  thin  aluminium  foil  to  it  above  and  below  the  needle,  and  experiments 
made  on  the  law  connecting  the  sensibility  of  the  electrometer  with  the 
potential  of  the  needle  showed  that  the  law  could  be  much  altered  in 
character  by  a  slight  shift  in  the  position  of  the  piece  of  aluminium 
foil. 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  describe  experiments  connecting  the  mo- 
tion of  the  electrical  zero  with  the  potential  of  the  needle,  and  with  the 
position  of  the  adjustable  quadrant. 

Guided  by  the  results  of  a  long  course  of  experiments  on  the  White 
electrometer,  we  were  led,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mather,  to  con- 
struct an  improved  unifilar  quadrant  electrometer  which  is  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  paper.  This  improved  electrometer  dif- 
fers in  numerous  particulars  from  that  made  by  Messrs.  White.  The 
bifilar  suspension  is  abandoned  for  reasons  given  in  the  paper,  and  there 
is  employed  instead  a  new  form  of  adjustable  magnetic  control,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  needle  is  practically  unaffected  by  outside  magnetic 
disturbance.  All  the  working  parts  are  supported  from  the  base,  so 
that  on  removing  the  glass  shade,  which  serves  as  the  Leyden  jar,  all 
the  parts  can  be  got  at  and  adjusted  in  position  ;  all  the  insulated  stems 
are  made  of  glass,  and  are  under  cover,  protected  from  dust  and  damp  ; 
pressure  contact  between  the  electrodes  and  the  quadrants  is  replaced 
by  spirals  of  fine  wire  screwed  to  the  quadrants  and  to  the  electrodes ; 
the  needle,  quadrants,  and  guard  tube  are  so  shaped  that,  in  whatever 
symmetrical  position  the  quadrants  be  placed,  the  deflection  produced 
by  a  given  P.  D.  between  the  quadrants  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
potential  of  the  needle,  and,  further,  this  improved  electrometer  is  at 
least  ten  times  as  sensitive  as  our  specimen  of  the  White  pattern  when 
the  instruments  are  adjusted  to  be  in  equally  trustworthy  condition  as 
regards  definiteness  of  the  zero  and  of  the  deflected  position  of  the  spot 
of  light. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  us  on  a 
White  electrometer,  the  needle  of  which  Mr.  Boys  had  suspended  with 
a  single  quartz  fiber.  Although  this  instrument  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion as  regards  definiteness,  etc.,  the  raising  of  the  potential  of  the 
needle  to  only  400  volts  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sensibility  was 
not  proportional  to  the  needle's  potential. 

Lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
whether  our  idea  was  correct  about  the  connecting  pieces  of  the  guard 
tube  in  the  White  electrometer  causing  the  sensibility  of  this  instru- 
ment to  be  in  many  cases  actually  less  when  the  needle  had  a  high  po- 
tential than  when  it  had  a  low,  we  had  constructed  a  little  collar  with 
two  legs.  This  collar  could  be  clamped  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
guard  tube  of  the  improved  electrometer  with  the  legs  projecting  down 
into  the  quadrants  on  each  side  of  the  needle,  and  experiments  showed 
that,  when  this  collar  was  attached  to  the  guard  tube,  the  impi-oved 
electrometer,  although  not  a  bifilar  instrument,  became  as  bad  as  the 
White  pattern.  For,  while  before  the  attachment  of  this  collar  the 
sensibility  increased  proportionately  to  the  potential  of  the  needle,  after 
the  collar  was  attached  the  sensibility  first  increased  and  then  dimin- 
ished again  as  the  potential  of  the  needle  increased,  and  with  the  same 
adjustment  of  the  quadrants,  controlling  magnets,  etc.,  and  with  the 
needle  charged  to  a  potential  of  1,300  volts,  the  mere  attachment  of 
this  little  collar  reduced  the  sensibility  to  one  (|uarter. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  mathematical  investiga- 
tion that  we  carried  out,  and  it  is  explained  that,  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  electrical  action  of  the  connecting  pieces  of  the  guard  tube 


of  the  White  electrometer,  the  diminution  in  this  action  as  the  quad- 
rants are  pulled  out,  the  alteration  produced  by  the  tilting  of  the  needle 
at  high  potentials  on  the  magnitude  of  this  electrical  action  as  well  as 
on  the  rate  of  variation,  per  radian  deflection  of  the  needle,  of  the  co- 
efiScient  of  induction  between  the  insulated  pair  of  quadrants  and  the 
needle,  an  expression  was  obtained  for  the  deflection  of  the  needle  in 
the  terms  of  its  potential  and  the  P.  D.  between  the  quadrants.  And 
this  expression,  although  containing  only  three  constants,  fitted  with 
considerable  accuracy  all  the  curves  given  in  the  several  sheets  accom- 
panying the  paper. 

The  results  of  the  investigation,  briefly  summed  up,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  quadrant  electrometer  as  made  by  Messrs.  White,  although  it 
may  be  carefully  adjusted  for  symmetry,  does  not  usually  even  approxi- 
mately obey  the  recognized  law  for  a  quadrant  electrometer  when  the 
potential  of  the  needle  is  altered. 

2.  The  peculiarities  in  the  behavior  of  the  White  electrometer  are 
due  mainly  to  the  electrical  action  between  the  guard  tube  and  the 
needle,  and  to  the  slight  tilting  of  the  needle  that  occurs  at  high  poten- 
tials. 

3.  By  special  adjustments  of  the  quadrants  of  the  White  electrome- 
ter the  sensibility  can  be  made  to  be  either  nearly  independent  of  the 
potential  of  the  needle,  or  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  potential, 
or  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  potential  of  the  needle. 

4.  By  altering  the  construction  of  the  instrument  as  described,  the 
conventional  law  for  the  quadrant  electrometer  is  obtained  without  any 
special  adjustment  of  the  quadrants  l)eyond  that  for  symmetry,  and  the 
instrument  is  rendered  many  times  as  sensitive  as  the  specimen  we  pos- 
sess of  the  White  pattern. 

On  the  Value  of  Antimony  in  Various  Inflammatory  Affections  of 
the  Skin. — The  British  Journal  of  Dermatology  for  September,  1891, 
contains  the  following  article,  by  W.  Allan  Jamieson,  M.  D.,  Y.  Pi.  C.  P., 
of  Edinburgh : 

While  arsenic  enjoys  to  an  uimierited  degree  the  confidence  of.  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  generally  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  disorders, 
and  is  prescribed  almost  indiscriminately  in  all  forms,  antimony,  which 
offers  so  many  points  of  analogy  with  its  more  popular  rival  in  thera- 
peutic action,  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  It  i-s  true  that  efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  acute  observers  to  bring  it  into 
more  extensive  use  in  suitable  cases.  Thus  Cheadle  and  Malcolm 
Morris  have  emphasized  its  value  in  eczema,  Jonathan  Hutchinson  in 
lichen  planus.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  their  statements  have  aroused  the 
attention  they  deserve,  and  therefore  the  relation  of  the  following  in- 
stances in  which  benefit  of  a  marked  character  resulted  from  the  em- 
ployment of  antimony  may  possibly  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

1.  General,  Exfolia'ivc  Denua'lth. — T.  R.,  a  well-built  laborer,  aged 
twenty-four,  who,  though  he  suff"ered  from  severe  illness — the  nature  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained — when  seven  years  old,  has  since  then 
had  excellent  health.  In  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  August, 
1890,  he  noticed  some  scaly  patches  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  which 
itched  so  as  to  cause  him  to  scratch  to  relieve  the  sensation.  Though 
limited  at  first  to  the  situations  named,  in  course  of  time  they  spread, 
and  fresh  spots  appeared  on  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  doctor  whom  he 
consulted  diagnosticated  psoriasis  and  prescribed  a  chrysarobin  oint- 
ment ;  this  he  had  used  three  times  a  day  for  three  days  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  on  the  12th  of  October,  1890. 
The  appearances  were  at  that  time  those  of  ordinary  psoriasis  plus  a 
certain  degree  of  erythema  apparently  due  to  the  ointment.  The 
erythema  was  pretty  extensive,  there  was  now  considerable  itchiness, 
and  Dr.  Wyllie  admitted  him  into  Ward  31,  where  he  allowed  me  to 
direct  the  treatment. 

The  redness  rapidly  spread,  and  by  the  28ih  of  October  had  become 
universal.  He  complained  that  the  integument  felt  too  tight  for  him, 
while  he  was  constantly  chilly.  On  the  scalp  there  was  a  thick  coating 
of  dry  heaped-up  scales,  so  that  the  condition  there  resembled  a  dry 
eczema  or  intense  seborrhoea.  The  ears  were  red  and  peeling,  while 
from  the  whole  surface  there  was  a  continued  exfoliation  of  thin,  dirty 
yellowish-white  lamellae,  which  could  be  separated  without  in  any 
apparent  way  injuring  the  epidermis.  Between  the  scapulae  these  had 
accumulated  in  masses  presenting  a  light-yellow  color.     On  the  fore- 
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ariuH  thu  tikin  looked  ti<iiHi>  and  ilriiwn.  Tin*  t'|)i(li<i'iiiiH  of  tlie  jmliiiH 
wus  tliv  imd  liard.  Tin-  fui-o,  tliou;;h  n-d,  wan  siiiodili,  llii'  cyrlidH  n 
littlf  cvcrtfd.  'I'll!'  iiailn,  mxiu'wliat  iiinif  ciuvrd  iliaii  ii>iial,  nrrc 
«itlii'i-w isf  normal.  Tlio  tongue  was  clfan,  tin-  dijii'slivc  riiiictioiiM  |>cr- 
foiincd  iialiiritlly.  Tlic  mini-  (>\luliit«-d  iiotliiii;;  alinoniial.  Siaicli 
ballis,  insd'adoC  ndicviii^  liiiii,  ^avi'  i'Ihc  to  pain,  and  no  licnclii  rcHnltcd 
from  u  lotion  of  i-alaininc  and  horic  acid,  nor  from  one  ol  iirrparrd 
chalk  and  oliv<>  oil,  o\id«-  id'  zinc,  water,  ami  salicvlii'  acid.  A I  this 
Hta^c  lie  wa.-«  8ccn  l>_v  .Mr.  Jomitliiin  lliilcliinson  durin^j;  In."  vi.nil  to 
Kdiiiliur^li,  and  allnsion  i.-t  nnidc  to  lii.>«  case  at  pap-  ;iOK  of  his  Ar- 
e/iiim  of  Siin/in/,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Ilnlchinson  8UKfiestc<l  iIihI  he  should 
huvo  an  eighth  of  a  ^rain  of  tartrate  of  antimony  three  times  a  day, 
and  to  thi.s  \vu»  conjoined  inunction  with  purilied  whale  oil.  liy  the 
time  this  had  been  taken  for  five  days,  the  skin  had  become  every- 
where smoother,  and  in  some  situations,  as  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
ovei  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  and  sli};htly  elsewhere,  areas  of  iu)rmal 
skin  were  bcfiinniuj;  to  appear,  on  which  the  exfoliation  had  ci'ased. 
The  inte<;ument  too  was  less  tense;  it  had  never  been,  so  to  s])eak,  in- 
filtrated. The  treatment  was  steadily  per.-evered  in  till  he  was  dis- 
charfted  well  in  the  end  of  Novend)er,  though  even  then  there  was 
some  decree  of  scnrliness  of  the  scalp.  On  other  parts  of  the  body  the 
skin  was  soft,  pliant,  and  in  all  respects  natural  in  iippearancc. 

2.  Aciitf  Kriithcuiiitoiix  and  Moixt  Eczema. — E.  V.,  aged  seventy- 
nine,  a  healthy  wouuui  for  her  age,  was  sent  into  the  City  Hospital  as 
a  case  of  erysipelas  on  the  '28th  of  May,  1891.  She  thought  she  had 
caught  cold  on  the  '."Jd  of  May,  but  felt  very  little  wrong  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  '24th,  when  she  began  to  experience  a  sharp  and  painful 
itchiues.<  all  over  the  left  side  of  the  face.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  she 
bathed  it  with  warm  water,  which  temporarily  relieved  it.  The  itch- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  face  steadily  increased  so  as  to  close  both  eyes. 
When  admitted,  the  whole  of  the  patient's  face  was  uniformly  swollen, 
very  tense  to  the  touch,  bright  red  in  color,  but  (piite  dry.  The  con- 
dition was  entirely  limited  to  the  face,  including  the  forehead,  though 
it  extended  somewhat  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  glands  at  the 
angles  of  the  jaws  being  slightly  enlarged.  The  margin  of  the  redness 
was  a  double  one,  the  inner  portion  presenting  a  brightly  colored  tint, 
the  outer  fading  gradually  into  the  natural  hue  of  the  skin.  Burning, 
itching,  and  painful  sensations  were  complained  of,  but  there  was  no 
elevation  of  temperature.  On  the  3d  of  June  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
crusting  due  to  the  drying  up  of  moist  exudation  round  the  mouth  and 
on  the  chin.  Treatment  was  commenced  on  the  3d  and  consisted  of 
the  administration  of  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  thrice 
a  day,  and  the  local  ap])lication  of  a  dusting  powder  of  salicylic  acid, 
oleate  of  zinc,  and  talc.  This  relieved  the  itching  to  some  extent,  but, 
as  the  oozing  and  crusting  tended  to  spread,  cold  starch  poultices  con- 
taining boric  acid  were  applied  for  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  crusts 
had  thus  been  caused  to  separate,  when  a  calamine  lotion  with  a 
drachm  of  boric  acid  in  six  ounces  was  substituted  for  the  powder 
and  found  grateful  and  soothing.  There  was  now  some  threatening  of 
eczema  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  in  the  form  of  numerous  red,  irritable, 
slightly  scaly  and  rough  patches.  On  the  6th  the  swelling  of  the  face 
had  markedly  diminished,  the  itching  had  lessened,  the  patches  on  the 
body  had  faded,  while  she  had  slept  well  for  two  nights.  Progress  was 
now  uninterrupted,  and  on  the  1 2th  it  is  noted  that,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  and  not  severe  itching,  there  was  no  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion present,  while  all  the  local  phenomena  had  vanished,  and  she  was 
discharged  well  a  few  days  later. 

3.  Acute  Eczeuia  in  a  Female  of  Gouty  Familii. — Mrs.  E.,aged  fifty 
lives  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  Her  family  are  gouty,  though, 
she  has  not  herself  suffered.  She  had  an  attack  of  influenza  in  April, 
and  since  then  has  been  more  or  less  annoyed  with  eczema,  chiefly 
affecting  the  face  and  hands.  After  treatment  of  a  varied  kind  she 
went  to  Bath,  and  while  there  she  lost  the  eczema,  but  no  sooner  had 
she  returned  home  than  it  recurred  more  violently  than  ever.  She  con- 
sulted me  in  the  middle  of  June,  1891.  She  then  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  person  in  fair  health,  but  the  conjunctivte  were  slightly  sallow,  the 
tongue  was  coated,  and  the  bowels  were  said  to  be  costive.  Her  face 
was  swollen,  the  skin  infiltrated,  red,  dry,  hot,  and  itchy.  The  palms 
too  were  a  little  scaly.  She  was  ordered  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of 
tartarized  antimony  thrice  a  day,  to  take  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  well- 


known  mixture  of  Hulphute  of  nnignuHia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  milphato 
of  Iron  aH  wan  found  neceNHury  every  morning  to  move  tlie  boweln 
eafiily,  and  to  apply  to  the  fdce  u  calamine  lotion  containing  a  little  car. 
bolic  and  boric  acids  twice  a  day.  The  antimony  wax  coniinued  oidy 
a  wuek,  as  the  face  hail  improved  so  much  that  the  time  for  its  useful 
employment  Mcemed  to  have  passed,  liy  the  end  of  .Iiine  the  face  wait 
oidy  a  trifle  rougher  than  natural,  no  itehinesH,  the  appetite  fair,  and 
the  bowels  acting  salisfaelorily.  .V  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of 
tincture  of  ben/oin,  a  di'iichm  and  a  half  of  glycerin,  in  A\  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  was  directed  to  be  applieil  to  the  face  occasiomilly  ;  and, 
as  the  eyes  still  looked  rather  yellow,  teaspoonfiil  doses  of  Oppen- 
heiincr's  lie],  euonymin  and  pepsin  were  directed  to  be  taken  after 
meals  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

4.  l)criiiiililis  JiiilliMt. — J.  C,  ageii  Hfty-lhree,  a  warehouse  porter, 
who  in  general  enjoys  excellent  health,  wuh  admitted  into  the  City  Hos- 
pital us  a  case  of  erysipelas,  under  the  certificate  of  a  medical  man 
who  had  attended  him,  on  the  Kith  of  •lime,  1K!M.  He  stated  that  his 
attention  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  to  a  red,  exuding  patch  of  in- 
flamed skin,  in  front  of  and  below  the  lobule  of  the  left  ear,  about  the 
size  of  a  florin,  l)y  a  sensation  of  "pins  and  needles"  and  of  itch- 
ing. This  was  treated,  by  advice,  with  boric  starch  i)Oullices,  which, 
though  they  relieved  the  itching,  swelling  and  redness  continued  to 
extend.  He  felt  much  dejiressed  and  his  apj)etite  failed.  When  ad- 
mitted, the  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  had  s]>read  over  the 
neck,  most  of  the  chest,  before  and  behind,  and  down  the  arms  as  far 
as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  while  it  had  also  encroached  to  some 
degree  on  the  face.  The  margin  was  not  sharply  defined,  as  in  erysipe- 
las, there  was  intense  burning  and  itching,  but,  as  distinguishing  it 
from  eczema,  there  were  many  large  bulla'  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  surface.  The  skin  was  glazed  and  much  infiltrated,  the  color 
a  deep  scarlet-red.  Ilis  temperature  was  101°.  He  was  put  to  bed, 
as  he  looked  and  felt  very  ill,  and  boiic  starch  poultices  continuously 
applied.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  temi)erature  was  100"2'',  in 
the  evening  lOo".  On  the  18th  the  temperature  became  and  remained 
normal,  but  the  appearance  of  the  skin  remained  the  same,  although  it 
was  less  irritable.  One  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartaiized  antimony  was 
now  prescribed,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  On  the  20th  the  swell- 
ing, redness,  and  itching  had  all  greatly  diminished,  and  next  day  an 
ointment,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  each  of  prepared  chalk  and  lard 
with  two  drachms  of  ichthyol,  was  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the 
whole  affected  part,  which  was  also  enveloped  in  cotton-wool.  The 
antimony  was  discontinued  on  the  23d.  On  the  '26th  he  was  entirely 
free  from  his  complaint,  the  sole  vestiges  remaining  being  a  few  red 
stains  where  the  bulhc  had  originally  been.  He  felt,  too,  comparatively 
well. 

5.  Lichen  Planus. — S.  A.,  aged  twenty-five,  is  occupied  in  official 
work  of  a  healthy  character,  and  one  which  involves  no  undue  worry  or 
anxiety.  He  first  noticed  a  patch  of  lichen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left 
leg  near  the  knee,  in  December,  1890.  For  this  arsenic  was  prescribed, 
and  it  rapidly  became  worse  and  spread.  It  seemed  to  improve  under 
mercury  as  hyd.  c.  cretsl,  or  as  hyd.  perchlor.  c.  cinchona.  But  this 
amelioration  was  apparently  temporary,  for  arsenic  was  again  prescribed, 
with  the  effect  of  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  eruption,  and  aggra- 
vation of  the  subjective  symptoms.  He  consulted  me  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1891.  He  complained  that  of  late  he  could  not  sleep  from  the 
severe  itching,  while,  since  he  had  taken  the  arsenic  for  the  second 
time,  his  face  and  feet  had  swelled,  and  the  latter  had  become  tender 
and  sore  when  he  walked.  He  looked  a  healthy  man,  the  tongue  was 
clean,  the  digestive  fuuctions  in  order,  and  no  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral system  was  discoverable.  The  skin  of  the  trunk,  abdomen,  and 
back  was  stained  a  deep  brown,  and  in  the  most  highly  pigmented  parts 
were  set  patches  and  papules  of  lichen  planus,  colored  a  dull  crimson 
red.  In  parts  the  papules  were  almost  purplish  in  hue,  and  in  all  re- 
spects corresponded  to  typical  lichen  planus.  The  eruption  was  very 
symmetrical.'  It  occurred  in  large  areas  on  the  sacrum,  in  the  groin  on 
both  sides,  on  the  abdomen  and  chest ;  it  was  more  in  discrete  papules, 
though  also  in  patches,  oii  the  arms,  the  thighs,  and  legs.  There  was 
no  eruption  on  the  face,  hands,  or  feet,  nor  on  the  tongue.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  arsenic  had  made  him  worse,  and  told  me  he  must 
have  some  other  medicine,  as  he  would  not  take  it  again.     I  ordered 
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him  baths  of  starch  and  potassa  sulphurata  at  night,  and  one  eighth  of 
a  grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony  every  four  hours  for  a  week,  then  three 
times  a  day.  He  came  hack,  exactly  a  month  later,  on  the  29th  July, 
looking  the  picture  of  health.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  continued 
the  baths  long,  as  the  itclung  soon  ceased  entirely,  but  he  had  taken  the 
antimony  for  a  week,  five  times  a  day,  and  for  three  weeks  four  times. 
He  had  experienced  no  ill  effects,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  extremely 
well.  On  stripping  him  the  skin  was  found  still  to  be  more  pigmenteil 
than  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  situations  where  the  patches  of  lichen  had 
been  were  now  only  barely  recognizable  as  very  delicate  lilac  stains. 
In  some  places  the  shape  of  the  papules  could  be  with  some  difficulty 
made  out,  but  the  disease  was  practically  gone.  He  was  advised,  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  antimony  in  gradually  diminishing  doses  for  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

This  case  resembles  very  closely  the  one  related  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
in  his  Archives  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  page  88.  In  both,  the  eruption  was 
aggravated  by  arsenic,  and  disappeared  when  antimony  was  substituted. 
In  Mr.  Hutchinson's  case,  opium  was  given  along  with  the  antimony, 
but  in  both  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  drug  was  the  curative  agent, 
though  Mr.  Hutchinson,  from  the  experience  of  one  case,  was  unwilling 
to  assert  this  as  a  fact. 

When  one  endeavors  to  speculate  on  the  action  of  antimony,  one  is 
led  to  compare  it  with  pilocarpine ;  both  act  on  the  sweat  glands  as 
stimulants,  both  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  skin.  If  the  story  be 
true  that  Basil  Valentine  observed  that  when  the  sulphide  was  given  to 
pigs  it  first  purged  and  then  fattened  them,  while  on  attempting  to  feed 
his  brother  monks  in  the  same  manner  he  killed  them  all,  the  error  was 
probably  one  of  dosage.  Valentine  would  be  too  much  alarmed  at  the 
result  of  his  first  experiment  to  proceed  further  and  try  smaller  ((uan- 
tities.  If  Unna  is  correct  in  his  view  that  there  is  a  correlation  l)e- 
tween  the  functional  activity  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  and  the  depo- 
sition of  subcutaneous  fat,  one  can  understand  how  the  diaphoretic 
property  of  antimony  could  promote  the  augmentation  of  adipose  tissue 
and  simultaneously  improve  the  pliancy  and  unctuousness  of  the  integu- 
ment. It  would  at  the  same  time  reduce  congestion,  remove  infiltra- 
tion, and  lessen  the  tendency  to  premature  epidermic  exfoliation.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  instances  cited  antimony  was  not  exclusively  em- 
ployed, or  solely  relied  on,  but  it  was  the  only  common  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  all  alike,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  its  exhibi- 
tion contributed  materially  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cure. 

The  Magnification  of  Local  Disease. — The  following  is  from  an  ad- 
dress entitled  The  Child  is  Father  to  the  Man,  by  James  F.  Goodhart, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Section  in  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal : 

It  has  often  been  said,  gentlemen,  and  said  truly,  that  great  events 
may  issue  from  small  beginnings,  and  in  some  sense  this  is  so  here,  for 
the  thing  that  in  the  main  determined  the  subject  of  this  address  to  you 
was  the  one  word  "  paediatrics."  I  hate  the  word  as  being  the  embodi- 
ment and  the  product  of  specialism,  and,  meeting  here  to-day  as  we  do  as 
specialists,  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  few  words  that  I  shall  address 
to  you  to  insist  that  we  are  not  so. 

These  may  be  called  the  days  of  local  disease.  With  our  many  en- 
thusiastic and  patient  scientific  explorers  in  the  region  of  disease, 
thirsting,  as  they  do,  for  something  tangible,  something  that  can  be  put 
to  the  proof  by  experiment,  the  constitution,  as  a  factor,  has  received 
some  hard  blows,  and  the  idea  of  a  predisposition  would  seem,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  to  be  antiquated  and  puerile.  Who  can  say  otherwise, 
when  the  .vhole  of  the  pathology  of  the  present  day  is  absolutely  eaten 
up  by  bacilli  of  some  shape  or  another?  This  needs  no  remmder  when 
it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  that  not  tuberculous  disease  only,  but 
abscesses  of  all  kinds,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  some  forms  of  heart  dis- 
ease, blood  diseases,  such  as  purpura,  atrophic  changes,  such  as  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  ciironic  hypertrophic  skin  disease,  such  as  leprosy,  ami 
some  forms  of  new  growth,  cancerous  tumors  of  all  kinds,  pneumonia, 
acute  bronchitis,  tetanus  are  some  of  the  many  maladies  that  have 
been  attributed  either  to  microbic  growth  or  to  microbic  influence.  It 
is  really  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  disease  has  been  dis- 


cussed or  rediscussed  of  recent  years  in  which  bacilli,  in  some  form  or 
other,  have  not  been  imported  into  the  question.  And,  although  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  and  have  no  wish  to  question  the  advances 
that  will  certainly  be  made  along  the  same  lines  in  the  future,  I  do 
wi.sh  that  the  arts  of  i)rospecting  and  assay  were  more  liberally  fol- 
lowed and  cultivated,  instead  of,  as  now,  everything  being  considered 
as  a  nugget  because  it  has  been  found  in  a  claim.  The  lengths  to  which 
we  now  go  are  often  ridiculous.  Why,  only  the  other  day  there  was 
almost  a  scare  because  the  daily  papers  proclaimed  the  fact  that  there 
was  one  poor  leper  loose  in  the  east  end  of  London.  And  the  hysterics 
of  the  press  were  by  no  means  of  commiseration  for  the  leper,  but  for 
the  contamination  he  was  supposed  to  be  spreading  broadcast  among 
the  populace;  and  I  believe  some  public  institution  took  credit  to  itself, 
no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  pocketful  of  subscrii)tions,  for  having  hunted 
him  out  and  put  him  into  a  place  of  safety — as  if  the  presence  of  a 
single  case  of  leprosy  in  a  huge  population  such  as  that  of  London 
were  any  uncommon  thing,  or  that  his  tnixing  with  the  public  were  any 
great  public  risk.  I  have  seen,  too,  another  microbe  fad  of  late,  and, 
to  my  mind,  both  a  disgusting  and  a  cruel  one.  Now  that  phthisis  is 
proved  to-be  associated  with  a  germ,  it  is  also  assumed  that  it  must  be 
contagious,  and  some  original-minded  brethren  have  recently  been 
preaching  the  noxious  nature  of  the  sputa  of  the  phthisical,  and  have 
urged  that  every  poor  patient  so  affected  should  carry  about  with  him 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  very  euphonious  name  of  a  spit-pot. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  an  article  of  this  nature  is  being  exhibited  in  the 
museum  hard  by,  for  surely  the  genim  loci  has  not  been  lost  upon  our 
enterprising  instrument-makers.  I  was,  indeed,  shown  the  other  day 
the  newest  thing  in  this  line,  and  I  noticed  that  for  facdity  of  disin- 
fection it  had  wide  mouths  top  and  bottom  for  all  the  world  like  a 
lady's  smelling-bottle,  with,  perhaps,  remembering  where  I  am,  a  soup^on 
of  a  hygienic  feeding-bottle  in  addition.  Now,  I  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  this  new  interpretation  of  the  spread  of  phthisis  is 
an  idea  born  of  a  too  limited  vision  as  becomes  the  mites  that  have  be- 
gotten it.  As  if — admitting  the  necessity  of  the  disinfection,  which  I 
will  do  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  out  of  respect  for  opinions  which 
are  worthy  of  all  deference — as  if  an  eucalyptoled  handkerchief  (eu- 
calyptus oil  is  just  now  the  fashionable  antiseptic,  I  believe,  for  I  hear 
say  that  the  clergy  recommend  it  as  a  safe  cure  for  the  influenza),  or  a 
pocket  earth-closet  on  the  principle  of  the  Gamgee  pad  were  not  a  kinder 
and  a  more  sanitary  thing.  Every  case  of  phthisis  should  carry  a  spit- 
pot!  Why,  Bournemouth,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  socially  decapitate  the 
originator  of  such  a  thought. 

Ideas  of  this  caliber  are  born  of  the  method  of  investigation  and 
study  now  in  vogue,  and  that  method  is  the  intense  concentration  of 
thought  upon  the  local  process  of  disease.  In  the  trained  mind  this 
encourages  narrow  views,  and  therefore  imperfect  views,  of  disease ;  in 
the  untrained  mind — that  is,  in  the  layman — it  encourages  the  demand 
for  specialism  and  an  ever-increasing  specialism  of  specialism.  Yes,  an 
ever-increasing  specialism  of  specialism  which  the  following  case,  a  true 
one,  will  amusingly  illustrate:  A  friendly  obstetric  physician  a  short 
time  ago  sent  a  lady  with  her  child  to  me.  You  must  know,  he  said, 
that  this  lady  is  gone  on  specialists.  She  has  been  to  me  for  to  cure 
one  portion  of  her  body  ;  she  has  been  to  another  obstetric  physician 
for  another  part  of  her  person;  she  has  taken  a  l>aby  to  a  specialist  for 
nurslings,  and  now  she  comes  to  you  as  a  specialist  for  a  child  of  about 
nine.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  cherished  that  qualifying  word  "  about," 
for  in  its  somewhat  liberal  interpretation  lay  my  only  hope  in  the  future 
of  making  a  living,  if  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  Nor  is  it  the 
public  only  that  is  to  blame.  I  think  that  we  as  a  profession  are  almost 
as  much  to  blame,  for  we  run  in  grooves,  indulge  in  fashions,  almost  as 
much  as  the  public  does.  Witness  the  bewildering  craze  for  new  drugs 
and  that  bewildering  memory  of  last  Christmas  at  Berlin. 

All  this  I  say  is  taking  us  away  from  the  human  organism  as  a  whole, 
and  yet  it  is  this  whole,  this  "  constitution  "  as  it  is  called  by  the  out- 
bide  world,  that  fixes  the  external  factor,  molds  it  to  its  own  model,  and 
presents  it  to  our  gaze  and  study.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
no  one  here  to-day  who  has  approached  to  anything  near  middle  age, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  position  to  observe,  and  to  think  over  the  facts 
as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  him,  not  in  the  laboratory  only, 
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btil  lit  llu"  hi'ilrtiile,  in  faiiiily  life,  in  iitiuT  worliJ!*  tlmn  ouih,  wln-llicr  iih 
11  nmtlfi'  (>r  I'viiliilion,  of  lifi-iMlity,  (if  riiltiviitioii  •inilcr  viir\iti({  con- 
ililidiis  of  fM\  ironiiicnt,  or  \\\\\\i  not,  ulio  liiix  not  Ih'coiih-  nunc  <ic('|ilv 
iiii|ii'cri.-<)<(l  wiili  tlic  ini|ioi tani'cdf  tlici'on.slidilitinni  clt  nunl  in  liic  |irii- 
tluction  (if  (lisciiHc  iih  tlu>  yciii'H  liiivc  glided  (in,  iind  ikMciI  Id  iiis  cxiicri- 
onoo  of  in(>n  iind  lliini;s. 

Kala-azar  in  ABtam.— 'i'lic  foildwin;;  cilitdtiiil  lutiilc  ii|i|ii'iii>  in  tlic 
Indiiiii  .)ff<lirnl  <r'ii-iiti  for  Au^'ii.sl ;  In  tlit'  twenty  slxtii  iiniiiiiil  rciKirt  of 
tlu>  Siiniliuy  ('oniinissioiuM-  with  ilu>  (idvcrnnicnt  of  India  is  (Miiliddit^d 
Dr.  (iilos's  preliminary  iidte  on  the  causation  of  kala-a/ar,  or  lilack  fever, 
in  Assnin.  Siirj^eon  (Jiles  liad  lietn  for  some  time  depuled  on  speciiil 
duty  to  incpiire  into  the  nntnre  and  eausntion  of  kalaa/ar  and  beri-herl, 
diseases  whieli  had  recently  eonie  into  proniincnce  in  Assam.  As  by 
far  the  more  iir;;ent  matter,  the  investi<;ation  of  kahi-a/ar  was  iirf-t  iin- 
dertuken  and  tiie  town  of  (iaiihati  was  chosen,  as  licinj;  the  most  con- 
venient place,  to  carry  on  these  researches.  Dr.  (Jiles,  in  the  course  of 
his  clinical  examination  of  ciises,  fdund  that  the  one  universal  symptom 
common  to  all  was  extreme  ansemia,  and  with  it  necessarily  the  weak- 
ness and  wiistinj;  so  much  complained  of.  He  also  discovered  that 
though  the  malady  noes  under  the  name  of  black  fever,  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  disease  and  a  rise  of  temperature. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  most  noticeable  thermonietric  symptom  was  a  per- 
8i,'»tently  subnormal  temperature,  often  remaining  for  long  periods  be- 
low 95°  F. ;  occasionally  elevations  to  the  normal  or  even  as  high  as 
100°  F.  were  observed;  but  in  no  case  was  the  course  of  the  tem|)era- 
turc  present  for  any  length  of  time  marked  by  material  charactci  istics. 
^^lrther,  it  appears  that  any  theory  connecting  kala-azar  with  s[)lenic 
enlargemetit  must  be  abandoned,  for  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
examined  in  a  malaiions  district  presented  splenic  eidargemeiit,  the  re- 
maining third  and  generally  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  having  no 
splenic  enlargement  whatever.  Splenic  enlaigement  Surgeon  (!ilcs  ac- 
cordingly views  as  a  merely  accidental  complication.  As  to  the  darken- 
ing of  the  complexion,  owing  to  the  short  dmation  of  his  inquiries,  he 
could  offer  no  personal  opinion,  but  he  notes  the  fact  that  the  European 
medical  officers  consulted  are  skeptical  as  to  the  exi.stence  of  any  such 
change.  An  opinion,  however,  is  hazarded  that  a  deceptive  appearance 
of  pigmentation  is  actually  present,  but  is  due  not  to  any  essential 
change  in  the  skin,  but  is  caused  partly  by  the  leaden  tint  always  found 
in  anajmia  however  caused,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  during 
sickness  even  cleanly  natives  habitually  neglect  their  persons,  and  that 
accumulated  dirt  and  dried  epithelium  make  the  skin  appear  much 
darker  than  it  used  to  be  during  health  when  properly  attended  to. 
Having  decided  that  the  one  constantly  present  and  most  prominent 
symptom  of  the  iiialady  was  ansemia,  Dr.  Giles  set  about  his  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  disease.  Bacteiiological  exam- 
ination of  the  blood  yielded  absolutely  negative  results,  but  "  the  first 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  there  were  present  in  the  small 
intestines  a  number  of  the  well-known  and  fatal  parasite  Dochniiiui 
duodenalis,  better  known  as  ankylostoma.  The  cause  of  the  anirmia  in 
this  case  was  therefore  obvious,  and,  without  occupying  unnecessary 
space,  I  may  at  once  statethat  I  have  been  able  to  Tuakeout  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  parasite  in  every  case  of  kala-azar  that 
I  have  been  able  to  submit  to  detailed  examination,  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  have  found  that  wherever  kala-azar  is  present  in  a  village,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  the  ova  and  embryonic  forms  of  the  parasite  scattered 
broadcast  in  its  soil  and  puddles." 

The.se  were  very  important  observations  ;  they  have  been  carefully 
made  and  their  completion  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory,  however,  if  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms 
was  given  in  order  that  these  may  be  compared  with  the  symptoms 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  nematoid  worm  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Is  kala-azar  the  same  disease  as  spurious  beri-beri  described  by 
Dr.  Kynsey  of  Ceylon  ?  Is  it  the  same  disease  as  occurred  among  the 
workmen  of  the  St.  Gothard's  tunnel,  who  were  found  to  be  affected 
with  the  ankylostoma  ?  or  is  the  presence  of  the  ankylostoma  purely 
accidental  in  kala-azar?  and  though  when  present  contributing  in 
some  degree  to  the  ana?mia  produced,  just  as  the  presence  of  Tcenia 
occasionally  induces  that  state,  are  we  to  seek  for  some  other  agent  to 
which  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  ascribed  ?     In  view  of  these 


({ueHtiohingM  it  nuiy  be  hm  well  to  note  here  that  uh  fur  back  ns  1871  in 
that  neglected  but  iiiohI  viiliiable  report  of  the  (JoiiiiiiishionerH  ap- 
pointed to  inipiire  into  the  origin,  niitiire,  etc.,  of  Indiun  cattle  pliigiies. 
Dr.  K.  .McLcdd  de<*i'rilieH  the  piehcnce  of  (lie  ankylusloma  in  the  apli- 
thoiiH  materiiil  in  the  duodenum  of  the  cow,  and  nientionH  the  great 
number  of  the  ova  id  this  piiriisitc  found  in  the  iiiuciih.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  piitai<ilc  was,  however,  iiieaKured  ut  itH  proper  value,  and 
no  theory  of  eiillle  plague  cauHalion  was  founded  on  the  discovery.  We 
tnuy  also  refer  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  McConiiell  published  in  the  Laiinl  of 
July,  IHH'J,  wh(>rein  it  is  shown  that  of  twenty  cases  exiiniined  in  the 
Mediciil  College,  Calciilta,  in  which  the  unkylostoina  was  found  to  be 
present,  in  only  eight  cases  was  there  aiuemia,  while  in  ihi;  remaining 
twelve  no  sign  o*  uiiieiniii  exisied.  Indeed,  from  the  tabl(!  given  by  Dr. 
Mct'oMiiell,  it  might  be  statistically  maintained  that  the  paraHite  watt 
more  likely  to  Ik^  the  cause  of  dysentery  than  of  anything  else.  I'ndcr 
these  circiimslances,  until  more  evidence  is  furnished  by  Dr.  (JilcH,  we 
must  reiu'iin  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  causation  of  kala-azur 
being  due  to  the  iiarasite  in  ({uestion.  Before  any  claim  can  be  made 
to  such  a  discovery,  it  must  be  conclusively  sliown  that  persons  dying 
of  other  causes,  and  not  of  ana;mi«,  in  the  kala  azar  districtn,  do  not 
likewise  have  ankylostomata  in  their  intestines. 

To  Contribatori  and  Correspondents. —  The  aften/ion  of  all  who  jmrjtoM 
favorimj  lus  irilh  loininuiiindioiut  m  renjiecl fully  called  to  (he  Jolloir- 
ing: 

Atithom  of  ar/iclcx  nt/cnded  /or  publication  under  t/u!  Iiead  of  "  orvjinal 
contrihutious  "  itre  nupetifully  informed  that,  tn  accepliuy  siich  arti- 
cles, we  alwai/x  do  .so  with  the  underelaiuliruj  that  (he  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  ob^ei'ued:  (i)  when  a  tnanuncript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliercof  rntust  not  lie  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  olfier  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  its  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as-  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  -to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  dittincth 
stated  in  a  communication  accompttnijing  t/ie  manuscript,  and  «</ 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  piu 
into  t/ie  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  proUx  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  tittle  interest  to  the  medical  proj'exsion 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  cojiceming  our 
reasom  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^  name  and  addrrss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capcd/le  of  gwing, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  ansv-f^ed  by 
number,  a  prirate  communtcation  being  preciously  sent  to  each  cor- 
responded  informing  him  nnder  what  number  the  atts^oer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notiji- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  tis  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  tn 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

AH  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE  FREQUENCY  OF  THE 

LOCALIZATION  OFPIITIJISIS  PULMONALIS 

IN  THE  UPPER  LOBES.* 

By   J.    WERT    ROOSEVELT,    M.  D., 

PHTSICIAN    TO   THE   K009EVELT  AND   BELLEVUE    HOSPITAL?. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  and  in  tlie  presence  of 
this  audience  to  state  that,  without  the  presence  of  Koch's 
bacillus,  there  is  no  tuberculosis.  Possibly  the  statement 
that  without  tuberculosis  there  is  no  phthisis  might  not 
even  yet  be  so  generally  admitted,  though  it  is  probably 
true. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  has  confined  his  attention  sim- 
ply to  the  following  points  : 

1.  Consumption,  in  an  enormous  majority  of  cases,  be- 
gins in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  near  the  extreme 
apices. 

2.  Consumption,  whether  called  "  catarrhal  "  or  "  tuber- 
cular phthisis,"  or  "  caseous  pneumonia,"  or  by  any  other 
name,  has,  as  part  of  its  lesion,  newly  formed  tissue  con- 
taining the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  of  Koch.  This  new  tissue 
iias  the  anatomical  structure  which  we  call  "  tubercle."  It 
is,  as  is  well  known,  composed  of  a  basement  substance 
containing  lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells,  and  not  infre- 
quently also  giant  cells.  Tubercle  tissue  is  comparatively 
bloodless,  and  for  this  reason  soon  breaks  down.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  what  is  called  "  cheesy  degeneration." 

It  is  unimportant  for  the  present  discussion  whether  the 
bacillus  is  regarded  as  a  cause,  an  accompaniment,  or  a 
result  of  the  disease  process. f 

The  bacillus  is  found  in  the  cases  under  discussion.  The 
lesion  in  a  vast  majority  of  them  begins  in  the  apices.  The 
question  before  us  is  simply  this :  Why  does  the  bacillus 
lodge  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  in  human  beings  in  a  very 
great  majority  of  cases  before  it  invades  other  portions  ? 

Why  it  lodges  more  often  in  the  lungs  than  elsewhere 
is  quite  clear.  If  it  is  inhaled,  it  is  inhaled  into  these 
organs.  If  it  is  absorbed  through  mucous  membrane  o'- 
skin,  the  contents  of  the  absorbing  lymphatics  and  veins 
alike  must  pass  through  the  lungs  before  entering  the  sys- 

*  Read  before  the  Association  of  American  Phj'sicians  at  its  sixtli 
annual  ineetinp. 

t  If  the  baeilhis  only  can  obtain  a  suitable  soil  in  the  upper  lobes 
because  of  pre-existing  lesion,  or  because  there  is  some  congenital  or 
acquired  vulnerability  of  these  regions,  wjiich  does  not  occur,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  lower,  proof  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  possibilities  would 
modify  or  utterly  refute  the  most  prominent  (though  not  the  most  im- 
portant) statements  made  in  this  paper.  The  theory  of  embolic  origin 
of  pulmonary  tubercles  and  the  physical  laws  stated  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  frequent  selection  by  tuberculous  matter  of  the  upper 
lobes,  necessarily  occupies  a  larger  space  and  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion than  the  (practically  more  important)  deduction,  based  upon  ex- 
perimental evidences,  that  pulmonary  consumption  is  probably  pro. 
duced  in  many  cases  by  bacilli  which  enter  the  naso-pharynx,  trachea, 
oesophagus,  mouth  and  gastro-intestinal  tract,  or  skin.  The  point  of 
greatest  importance  insisted  upon  is  that  the  bacteria  can  not  be  di" 
rectly  inhaled  and  lodged  by  the  air  currents  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles- 


temic  arteries  ;  and  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  a  filter 
through  which  masses  of  bacilli  or  anything  else  only  a 
little  larger  than  a  white  blood-cell  can  not  pass. 

Single  bacilli  or  small  groups,  of  course,  can  and  doubt- 
less do  freely  circulate  with  the  blood-cells  through  these 
vessels ;  but  a  larger  mass  containing  bacilli  and  perhaps  a 
number  of  leucocytes  or  some  cheesy  matter  would  be  ar- 
rested by  them.  Cheesy  masses  containing  bacilli  originate 
more  often,  in  the  hinnan  body,  in  situations  where,  if  they 
enter  at  all,  they  must  enter  the  body  through  lymphatics 
or  venous  radicles.  For  this  reason  they  must  more  often 
be  arrested  in  the  lungs  than  elsewhere. 

Unless  tubercle  bacilli  are  spontaneously  generated 
within  the  lungs,  they  must  enter  them  through  the  air- 
tubes,  blood-vessels,  or  lymphatics. 

The  infectious  material  is  thought  by  many  to  be  in- 
haled. But  the  explanations  advanced  of  why  it  is  so  fre- 
quently inhaled  into  the  upper  lobes  are  most  contradictory. 
Scattered  through  the  literature  we  have  many  remarks 
about  the  so-called  phthisical  habit,  by  which  is  meant  a 
slender,  rather  tall  figure,  with  poor  muscular  development; 
a  long,  slender  neck ;  a  small  amount  of  superficial  fat ;  and 
a  flat,  long,  thin  thorax,  which  thorax  is  said  to  be  for  some 
reason  deficient  in  the  movement  of  the  upper  ribs.  This 
type,  like  every  other  conceivable  type,  of  human  being 
does  undoubtedly  sometimes  develop  phthisis.  In  many 
papers  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  a  "  paralytic 
thorax  "  with  deficient  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  it.  Such 
a  thorax  is  the  thoiax  of  a  person  who  already  has  phthisis 
in  the  upper  lobes.  It  is  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

All  of  the  more  generally  accepted  theories  which  ex- 
plain the  frequent  selection  of  the  upper  lobes  by  infection 
through  the  air-passages  assume  some  dili'erence  between 
the  movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  thorax, 
and,  as  a  result  thereof,  a  like  difference  in  movement  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  So  far  they  agree,  but 
the  exact  results  of  this  supposed  difference  are  explained 
by  various  writers  in  several  ways.  All  agree  that  the  up- 
per portions  of  the  chest  move,  absolutely,  less  than  the 
lower,  and  hence  assume  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  lobes.  The  idea  that 
the  absolute  motion  of  any  part  of  the  chest  or  lungs  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  these  theorists.  Granting 
that  any  part  of  the  chest  moves  less  than  any  other  (and 
even  supposing,  argmnenta  gratia,  that  each  part  of  the  lung 
follows  each  part  of  the  chest  wall,  which  I  deny),  we  have 
to  consider  i-elative  and  not  absolute  motion,  for  the  surface 
of  a  larger  bulk  of  lung  must  be  moved  a  greater  distance 
than  the  surface  of  a  smaller,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  vesicles  of  both. 
How  the  supposed  difference  in  the  motion  determines  the 
frequent  selection,  by  the  virus,  of  the  ui)per  lobes  rather 
than  the  lower  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Some  writers 
say  that  the  deficiency  in  motion  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
chest  causes,  in  the  upper  lobes,  feeble  respiratory  power 
and  what  they  call  "  insuflBcient  ventilation."     Others,  per- 
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ceivinjf  tliat  diminiKhod  rcHpiiatory  power  imi)licH  diinin- 
isht'd  inspiratory  power,  mid  tlicrcfort'  docs  »iot  nrcoimt  for 
tlif  fiifts,  st.'itc.  witlioiit  any  kiiid  of  proof,  lluit  the  di-ti- 
cicncy  of  expiratory  power  must  result  in  rendrrin:^-  llie 
apices  less  al>le  tliaii  the  rest  of  llic  \\\\\)fH  to  expel  iidcctioiis 
iimtcrial.  In  a  paper  piihlislicil  in  May,  |HS!»,*  the  writer 
said  Ihal  the  allei,'ed  diirerem-t uld  not  he  shown  to  exist. 

Some  authors  think  that  tin- lower  loltes,  la-eanse  of  their 
greater  siip|)osed  motion,  empty  a  |>art  of  their  contents. 
duriuLj  expiration,  into  the  Mpjx'r.  'i'his  is  so  evidently  pre- 
posterous, wiien  we  speak  of  onlinary  hrcatlnn^jf,  that  still 
otliers  have  moililied  it  and  allei,'e  that  only  durin«;  couf^h 
does  this  peculiar  i)iienomenon  occ\ir.  AmouLT  the  latter  is 
Melt/er.f  who.se  ideas  carry  a  yreat  weii^ht,  for  he  is,  so  far 
as  1  know,  the  only  author  who  has  api)roached  the  problem 
in  a  ncnuiiiely  seientilie  way.  I  must  disaii-ree  with  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  explanation,  however.^ 

Most  writers  upon  the  subject  seem  to  have  very  vague 
ideas  of  the  physical  factors  involved.  Let  us  take  the  state- 
ment of  Rindtloisch  in  von  Ziemsson's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  v, 
pao;es  054  et  acq.,  where  he  says  that  the  weight  of  the  arms 
hanging  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  must  restrict  its 
movements,  lie  adds  that  the  secretions  in  the  upper  lobes 
are  thickened  because,  as  Virchow  has  remarked,  the  thick- 
ness of  such  secretions  in  the  bronchi  is  "  inversely  as  the 
blood  supply."  Subsequently,  on  page  G56,  Kindfleisch 
states  that  an  insufficient  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  will 
cause  the  vessels  of  the  lower  lobes  to  be  filled  more  than 
those  of  the  upper.  Under  what  conditions  this  "  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  "  exists,  unless  it  is  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  why,  granting  its  exist- 
ence, it  should  cause  "  the  vessels  of  the  lower  lobe  to  be 
filled  more  than  those  of  the  upper  "  ;  or  what  possible  ef- 
fect the  chest  movements  can  have  in  producing  the  alleged 
phenomenon,  are  (piestions  passed  over  by  this  author  in 
dignified  silence. 

This  statement  by  Kindfleisch  is  mentioned  merely  to 
show  how  confused  a  most  excellent  microscopist  may  be- 
come when  dealing  with  a  physical  problem.  He  evidently 
not  only  has  disregarded  the  actual  anatomical  relation  of 
the  chest  and  its  surroundings,  but  also  the  resultant  of  the 

*  Tlie  Movements  of  the  Thorax  and  Lungs  considered  iu  their  Re- 
lation to  Certain  Pulmonary  Diseases.     Mefl.  Record,  May  25,  1889. 

f  Ueber  die  Localisation  der  Tuberkulose  in  der  Lungenspitze  und 
uber  den  Meclianismiis  des  Hineingelangens  von  corpuscularen  Ele- 
menten  iu  die  Lungenalveolen.  Sondeiabdruck  aus  den  Verhandlungen 
des  X.  inter nadcnalcn  inedicinisrhen  Congresses. 

X  He  makes  this  statement,  which  seems  to  me  incorrect : 

"  Beira  Husten  .  .  .  erfolgt  zuerst  eine  liefe  Inspiration,  darauf  ein 
Verschluss  der  Glottis,  eine  ErschlafFuug  der  Inspiration  und  eine  ener- 
gische  Contraction  der  Expiratoren.  Am  Ende  der  tiefen  Inspiration 
ist  der  Druck  in  alien  Theilen  der  Lunge  gleich  deni  Atmospiiaren- 
driicke,  in  alien  Theilen  mit  Ausvahme  derjenlgcn  Alveohngruppc, 
icelche  diirch  einen  in  den  Alveolargangen  adharenden  EhiIjoIus  von  dtr 
Luff  (ihgespcrrt  ist.'^  (The  Italics  are  mine.)  Every  alveolus,  whether 
plugged  or  not  by  any  substance  in  the  bronchiole  through  which  it 
communicates  with  the  air,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  subjected  to  a 
pressure,  after  deep  inspiration,  which  precisely  equals  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  If  its  afferent  bronchiole  is  plugged,  it  may  not  expand  so 
much  as  the  surrounding  alveoli,  but  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air 
within  it  is  alwavs  the  same. 


forcoH  produced  by  muKclcH  and  boncN.  Any  one  wlio  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  shape  of  the  clavich^s  and  tln-ir 
attachments  lo  the  sternum  an<l  scapuhe,  and  also  at  the 
attachments  of  the  Irape/.ii  atid  other  nuiHcles,  will  see  that 
the  weight  of  the  arms  is  supporter!  by  the  V(5rtebral  column 
and  the  cranium,  and  that  the  position  of  the  clavicles  in 
relation  to  the  strrmim  and  seapuhe  is  such  that  the  uppiT 
part  of  the  thorax  sustains  hardly  any  pari  of  it. 

In  an  eifort  !<•  explain  the  vidnerability  of  the  up|)er 
lobe,  Khucle  (von  ZiemH.sen's  ('i/chpedia,  American  edition, 
vol.  v,  p.  tH7)  says:  "The  apices  proj(!ct  from  thre<!  to 
four  etui,  above  the  clavicles,  and  this  projecting  portion, 
being  situated  outside  the  chest,  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  external  air.'"  (TIk;  Italics  are  mine.)  Xow,  why  these 
portions  should  be  said  to  be  "  outside  the.  chest,"  if  by 
"chest"  is  meant  the  thoracic  cavity,  is  incomprehenHible. 
Certaiidy  they  are  no  more  "  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air"  than  if  they  w(!re  situated  close  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  lungs  are  always  and  at  every  part  under 
a  condition  of  what  is  called  negative  pressure  produced  by 
the  chest  walls.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  upper 
or  lower  part  "  project  "  three  ctm.  more  or  less.  In  reali- 
ty, what  this  writer  calls,  incorrectly,  "projecting  parts" 
are  in  no  sense  wdiatever  "  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  "  ;  if  they  were,  they  would  not  "  project,"  for 
this  pressure  would  permit  them  to  be  withdrawn  by  their 
own  elasticity  until  it  ceased  to  be  exerted.  This  mistake 
calls  to  mind  the  numerous  errors  which  have  been  made  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  muscular  force  expended  during 
inspiration.  It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that,  since  the 
inspiratory  movement  is  purely  muscular,  the  muscles  have, 
unassisted,  to  overcome  more  or  less  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  upon  the  outside  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  the  elastic  re- 
coil of  the  lungs,  so  that  many  of  these  calculations  are 
utterly  valueless.  In  point  of  fact,  the  elastic  recoil  and  the 
external  air  pressure  are  nearly  balanced  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages.  This  fact  makes  it  clear  that 
the  muscles  during  inspiration  receive  much  aid  from  the 
same  elasticity. 

One  observer  remarks  that  bulging  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  was  observed  during  cough  in  a  patient  whose 
upper  ribs  were  absent,  and  thinks  that  this  is  a  proof  that  in 
that  part  of  the  chest  there  is  during  cough  an  increased  air 
pressure  relatively  to  the  other  parts  when  the  ribs  are 
present.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  bulging 
took  place  simply  and  solely  because  the  ribs  were  absent. 
Had  they  been  present,  the  conditions  would  have  been  ut- 
terly different. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,*  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  chest  movements  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expansion  of  the  part  of  the  lung  which  happens 
to  lie  immediately  beneath  any  one  part  of  the  chest  wall. 
Perhaps  this  statement  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  If  there 
were  no  lungs  in  the  chest — if  the  thorax  was  simply  a 
cavity  with  an  opening  into  it  connecting  with  the  external 
air — it  is  evident  that  expansion   or .  contraction  resulting 
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from  the  movement  of  any  part  of  the  walls  would  prac- 
tically affect  equally  all  the  contained  air.  The  introduc- 
tion into  the  cavity  of  an  elastic  organ  like  the  hing,  which 
communicates  with  the  air,  while  the  cavity  itself  does  not, 
really  alters  the  physical  conditions  very  little.  The  move- 
ments of  the  organ,  expanded  as  it  is  by  the  air,  can  hardly 
differ  from  those  of  the  air  itself  in  a  cavity  containing  one 
lung.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  part  of  the  lung  should 
be  developed  so  that  its  bulk  would  be  greater  than  could  be 
properly  expanded  and  contracted  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. Even  if  there  really  were  some  difference  in  the 
relative  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  as  a  result  of 
these  differences  tubercle  bacilli  should  be  lodged  so  fre- 
quently in  the  apices,  while  the  pneumococcus,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  is  drawn  into  the  lower  lobes.  Moreover,  I  must 
remind  you  of  the  well-known  difference  in  the  types  of 
respiration  which  are  characteristic  of  the  two  sexes.  i\Iy 
reason  for  so  doing  is  simply  to  accentuate  (what  I  have 
several  times  stated  in  other  papers)  that  this  difference  is 
a  most  serious  objection  to  any  theory  which  explains  the 
selection  in  a  majority  of  cases  (in  both  sexes)  either  of  the 
upper  or  lower  lobes  by  any  inhaled  infective  substance. 
In  the  female  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
is  relatively  much  greater  than  in  the  male,  when  compared 
to  the  expansion  of  the  abdomen.  Among  civilized  women, 
at  least,  thoracic  breathing  is  the  rule,  while  among  civilized 
men  abdominal  breathing  is  usual.  If,  as  is  so  often  assumed, 
the  upper  lobes  are  so  frequently  infected  by  inhaled  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  which  are  lodged  in  them  by  some  peculiarity  in 
the  movements  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest,  then,  surely, 
it  must  be  a  remarkable  peculiaiity,  for  it  seems  unaffected 
by  the  two  entirely  different  types  of  bi'eathing  which  ob- 
tain in  men  and  in  women.  In  the  one  case  a  relatioehj 
excessive  movement  of  the  upper  chest  must  produce  this  re- 
sult ;  in  the  other,  a  relatively  insufficient  movement  must 
do  the  same. 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  bacilli  can  possibly 
be  carried  directly  by  the  air  through  the  ultimate  bronchi 
into  the  air-vesicles.  It  is  even  harder  to  believe  that  in 
many  cases  the  earliest  tubercles  should  be  found  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura ;  yet  a  large  number  of  the  adhesions  so 
frequently  existing  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are 
the  result  of  tubercular  inflammation.  The  larger  bronchi 
usually  escape  tubercular  infection  until  long  after  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  are  diseased.  If  the  bacilli  ai'e  inspired, 
why  do  they  first  select  the  termination  of  the  air-passages 
and  avoid  the  walls  of  the  larger  tubes  ?  If  they  are  dry, 
they  must  behave — being  governed  by  the  same  laws — pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  any  inspired,  finely  divided  dust. 
If  suspended  in  secretions,  they,  together  with  the  secre- 
tions, must  behave  in  the  same  way  as  all  liquids  do  in  the 
air-tubes.  What  is  probably  the  behavior  of  dust  or  liquids 
in  these  tubes  ? 

In  regard  to  dust,  there  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  any  solid  particles  are  ever  drawn  in  by  the  air  cur- 
rents even  as  far  as  the  smallest  bronchi.  A  number  of 
experiments  upon  lungs  removed  from  the  body,  and  suitably 
prepared,  confirm  the  results  of  other  observers,  that  it  is 


impossible  to  blow  fine  powders  into  the  lobules.  In  no 
case  have  I  been  able  to  force  the  powder  beyond  bronchi 
of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye^ 
In  cases  of  pneumonoconiosis  the  dust  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  distributed  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  tubercle  is. 
Respecting  the  behavior  of  fluids  in  the  air-tubes,  I 
have  no  experimental  evidence  to  offer.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that — except  in  cedema  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  serum  probably  directly  enters  them  ;  in  broncho- 
pneumonia ;  and  in  resolving  lobar  pneumonia,  where,  with- 
out doubt,  the  products  of  inflammation  and  resolution 
exude  into  them — it  is  very  rare  to  find  fluid  in  the  air- 
vesicles.  Considerable  htemoptysis  may  occur,  yet  no  blood 
is  found  in  the  lobules.  Profuse  bronchial  secretion  either 
does  not  find  its  way  into  them  or  it  must  be  absorbed  with 
marvelous  rapidity  by  their  walls. 

The  tubercular  lesion  is  primarily  deep-seated  {i.  e.,  situ- 
ated far  from  the  larger  air-tubes).  Rindfleisch  states  that 
it  begins  just  where  the  ultimate  bronchiole  abruptly  termi- 
nates in  the  lobule.  While  I  do  not  admit  the  accuracy  of 
his  diagram  of  the  lobule,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  position 
of  the  commencing  tubercle  indicated  by  him  is  correct. 
The  younger  tubercles,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  usu- 
ally are  found  near  the  entrance  of  the  bronchiole  into  the 
lobule.  This  is  precisely/  where  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
accompanies  the  bronchiole,  abruptly  divides  into  capillaries. 
The  terminal  branch  of  the  artery  is  quite  large  ;  the  capil- 
lary network,  although  abundant,  is  composed  of  vessels  of 
small  caliber.  It  is  here,  where  the  younger  tubercles  are 
found,  that  one  would  expect  a  small  embolus  to  be  arrested. 

Nothing  else  than  the  tubercle  bacillus  seems  to  be  in- 
haled in  the  manner  in  which  this  bacillus  is  stated  to  be 
inhaled.  It  is  not  without  importance  to  note  that  the  al- 
veoli of  healthy  lungs  are  usually  found  to  contain  no  bac- 
teria at  autopsies  made  soon  after  death.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  during  life  these  germs  rarely  enter  them,  if, 
indeed,  they  ever  do.  Seemingly  dust  can  not  be  driven 
into  them  under  positive  pressure.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  physical  conditions  which  obtain  in 
lungs  inflated  by  positive  pressure  and  lungs  inflated,  as 
they  are  during  life,  by  negative  pressure.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  dust  entering  the  lungs  under  positive  pressure  must 
be  carried  farther  in  than  under  negative,  for  the  inspira- 
tory current  resulting  from  positive  pressure  is,  in  the 
smallest  bronchi,  more  forcible,  while  the  same  current  pro- 
duced, as  it  is,  under  normal  conditions,  under  negative 
pressure,  is  less  forcible  than  the  expiratory. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  bacilli  are  ever  drawn  into  the 
vesicles  anywhere  in  the  lung  with  the  inspired  air,  and  in- 
conceivable that  the  direct  action  of  the  air  currents  should 
determine  in  such  a  majority  of  cases  the  primary  infection 
of  the  upper  lobes. 

Possibly  the  infectious  substance  is  lodged  in  the  upper 
lobes  directly  by  lymph.  We  do  not  positively  know  the 
direction  of  the  lymph  current  in  the  lungs,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  (indeed  we  may  say  almost  certain)  that  it 
is  from  the  pleural  surface  toward  the  root.  There  is  so 
little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  that  direct  infection  of  the 
lungs  by  a  current  flowing  from  the  root  toward  the  pleura 
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is  not  wortliy  of  considiTJiliuii,  csiici-ially  wlicn  llic  .ULiloiiiy 
of  flic  |>iilmoiiary  arti-rics  is  stiwlictl.  Iii'lirrctly,  liowcvcr, 
t lie  lvin|ili.'iti(' systfiii  proliiiMy  plays  an  iiiiporluiit  part  in 
(li'ttMMninini;  llio  snit  of  pulmonary  tnlicrciilosis,  Ix'causo  in- 
tVi'tions  matter  mav  l>i'  iiitrofliircd  willi  the  lympli  tliroU;;li 
tlif  thoracic  tliicis  into  tlic  vciui-  cava'.  It  is  ciTtain  that 
tnl>  'rcK'  hacilli  can  |»ass  thnnivrli  lymph  mMh-s,  since  scrofu- 
lous infection  of  distul  ^[lands  is  so  freipicntly  suctieeded  l»y 
that  of  proximal.  Tho  fact  that  scrofulous  infectiitn  occurs 
shows  llial  the  hacilli  can  he  ahsorhod  hy  lym]ihati<s 
throuLrh  mucous  mendirane  or  skin.  Wlu'ther  ahsorplion 
takcH  place  only  through  wounds  in  these  surfaces  or 
throuu'h  normal  unl>roken  tissue  is  not  im|)ortaiif.  it  fre- 
i|iientlv  occurs. 

The  pidmonary  artery  arises  from  the  ri<rlit  heart  and 
soon  «livides  into  two  larj^e  truid<s  the  course  of  each  of 
which  is  represented  hy  a  curve  whose  convexity  is  di- 
rected u]iward.  The  lirst  hranches  jriven  oif  from  the  main 
trunk  supply  the  upper  lobes.  These  branches  arise  from 
the  superior  surface  of  the  main  vessels — i.  e.,  from  the  con- 
vexity of  tlie  curve.  These  branches  jjivc  rise  to  others 
which  pursue  almost  a  straight  course  to  the  pleural  sur- 
face. This  is  true  of  the  larger  subdivisions  which  accom- 
pany the  lariTor  bronchi.  Before  arriving  at  the  pleura  they 
i»ive  rise  to  a  large  number  of  sliort  vessels  whose  course  is 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  their  own.  In  a  paper  read  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  some  months  ago,  the 
writer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
body  does  a  large  arterial  trunk  give  rise  to  such  numerous 
.small  branches.  Only  one  more  point  is  of  importance  for 
our  present  purpose.  It  is  that  rather  larger  arterioles 
break  up  abruptly  into  capillaries  where  they  enter  the 
lobules,  as  has  already  been  remarked. 

It  is  evident  that  substances  introduced  into  the  sys- 
temic veins  must,  if  not  arrested  before  reaching  the  right 
ventricle,  enter  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  if  not  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  must  be 
arrested  somewhere  in  the  lungs.  Owing  to  the  relatively 
large  size  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles,  it  is  evident  that  em- 
boli whose  diameter  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
capillaries  can  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  former 
vessels  and  only  be  arrested  at  their  abrupt  termination  in 
the  capillary  network. 

If  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  pulmonary  arteries,  does 
the  anatomy  of  these  vessels  suggest  a  reason  for  the  fre- 
quency of  tubercular  infection  of  the  apices  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  does. 

The  blood  circulating  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  must 
behave  as  any  fluid  does  in  motion  through  curved  tubes. 
It  is  unimportant  for  our  purposes  whether  the  walls  of 
these  tubes  are  elastic  or  rigid,  since  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  moving  fluid  and  with  emboli  suspended  in  it. 
The  course  pursued  by  such  emboli  is  not  much  influenced 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  vascular  walls,  but  it  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  changes  in  direction  of  the  moving  fluid 
produced  by  them. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  you  of  certain 
well-known  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  as  you  will 
remember,  a  body  set  in  motion  tends  to  continue  moving 


in  a  straitxhl  line,  and  dues  so  unless  influenced  by  some 
force  whnse  direction  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  was 
Krst  applied.  In  the  secotxl  plae(*,  momentum  is  deter 
mined  l>v  the  mass  of  a  nioviii'^r  Imdy  multiplied  l)y  the 
speed  of  its  luolion.  If  two  bodies  move  in  the  yiiiiL'  u\ 
rectioii  at  the  same  speed,  the  momeiitinii  of  the  heavier 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  lighter,  and  therefori-  tin 
heavier  is  able  lo  oveicoiiir  a  i/icatcr  resistance  than  tlir 
lighter. 

Let  us  apply  these  laws  to  a  lluid  in  motion  through 
curved  tubes  and  having  suspended  in  it  small,  freely  mov- 
ing solid  partich^s.  The  course  pursued  by  these  solid  jiai 
tides  will  vary  accordingly  as  their  sp(;eific  gravity  is  great- 
er than,  ecpial  to,  or  l<;ss  than  that  of  the  fluid.  If  the 
s])ecitic  gravity  of  the  susj)ended  solid  particles  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  lluid,  tlu^ir  m«)menttun  will  also  be  greater; 
therefore  less  force  is  re(piired  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  than  that  of  the  solid  particles,  and 
the  latter  are  thrown  against  the  outer — i.  e.,  peripheral — 
wall  of  the  tube.*  In  the  pulmonary  artery,  therefore, 
small  emboli  whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  blood  must  tend  to  a[)proach  the  upj)er  wall  of  the  two 
main  trunks,  since  this  wall  forms  the  periphery  of  their 
curves.  The  branches  supplying  the  upper  lobes  arise  from 
this  upper  wall.  Therefore  these  small  (imboli  would  natu- 
rally enter  them.  The  course  of  large  emboli  must  be  dif- 
ferent, and  they  would  probably  enter  branches  supplying 
the  lower  portions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  needless  to  explain 
in  this  paper  the  reasons  for  this  difference.  I  would  re- 
call to  your  minds  that  size  is  relative. 

If  small  emboli  containing  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the 
right  heart,  and  if  the  specific  gravity  of  such  emboli  is 
greater  than  that  of  blood,  they  must  be  driven  far  more 
frequently  into  the  apices  than  into  any  other  part  of  the 
lungs. 

If  the  conditions  just  mentioned  actually  obtain,  the 
theory  of  the  infection  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  is 
so  plausible  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  proved.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  proof  is  lacking  in  regard  to  two  im- 
portant factors.  First,  it  can  not  be  positively  stated,  al- 
though it  is  j)erfectly  conceivable  and  quite  probable,  that 
small  masses  containing  tubercle  bacilli  ever  enter  the  blood 
through  the  thoracic  ducts ;  second,  supposing  that  such 
masses  do  enter  the  blood  in  the  manner  stated,  it  is  not 
proved  that  their  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood.  Cheesy  matter  obtained  from  scrofulous  glands  is, 
in  all  cases  observed  by  the  writer,  of  higher  specific  gravity 
than  the  blood  serum.  As  is  well  known,  such  matter  con- 
tains numerous  bacilli.     If  the  small  infectious  emboli  find 

*  Extremely  small  emboli  are  not  possessed  of  momentum  sufficient 
for  them  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended as  quickly  as  those  of  larger  size.  This  resistance  tends  to 
prevent  them  from  following  the  same  course  as  the  larger,  for  they 
can  not  as  soon  reach  the  outer  walls  of  the  curved  tubes.  On  the  other 
hand,  emboli  of  considerable  size,  though  they  tend  to  run  along  the 
outer  walls,  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  both  the  somewhat 
smaller  and  the  very  smallest,  as  regards  the  branches  which  they  en- 
ter. These  large  emboli  feel  the  effect  of  certain  influences  which  the 
smaller  do  not,  which  result  from  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  and  its  fric- 
tion upon  the  walls  of  the  containing  tubes. 
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their  way  into  the  blood  tlirough  the  lymph-vessels,  they 
probably  are  composed  of  cheesy  matter  containing  bacte- 
ria. Certainly  no  emboli  capable  of  passing  through  the 
lymph-vessels  can  be  very  large,  and  therefore,  so  fai-  as 
their  size  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  enter  the  apices.  The  bloodlessness  of  tubercle  in  the 
lung,  the  frequency  of  endarteritis  and  of  areas  of  coagu- 
lation necrosis  as  accompanying  lesions,  and  the  growth  of 
the  youngest  tubercles  near  the  point  where  the  pulmonary 
arteriole  enters  the  lobule,  are  strong  evidence  that  the  in- 
fection takes  place  through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Final- 
ly, there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  it  takes 
place  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  much  in  this  paper  open  to  the  objection  tliat 
the  statements  are  theoretically,  perhaps,  correct,  but  tliat 
no  proof  is  offered  of  their  correctness.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  a  report  of  the  theories  based  upon  investigations  of  the 
anatomical  and  physical  questions  involved,  which  seem  to 
the  writer  plausible  and  worthy  of  study.  Certain  facts 
are  reported  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  Some 
of  the  recorded  observations  are  probably  new,  though  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  All,  new  or  old,  have  been 
demonstrated  personally  by  the  writer. 

The  facts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  found  far  more  frequently  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

2.  The  pneumococcus,  while  it  does  not  so  often  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  lodge  in  a  particular  part  of  the  lung,  nev- 
ertheless in  about  four  fifths  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  or  the  lower  or  middle  lobe  of 
the  right  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

3.  Inhaled  dust  does  not  usually  lodge  first  in  the  part 
of  the  lungs  where  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  found. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  drive  any  fine  powder  into  the 
air  vesicles  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  from  the 
body,  positive  pressure  being  employed. 

5.  The  tubercular  process  involves  the  walls  of  the  vesi- 
cles before  the  bronchi  are  affected,  at  least  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

6.  Neither  liquids  nor  solids  in  the  bronchi  are  more 
often  found  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lungs.  In  bron- 
chitis, acute  or  chronic,  the  secretion  is  found  in  the  brt)n- 
chial  tubes  proper,  and  not  in  the  air-vesicles,  and  it  is  no 
more  abundant  in  one  lobe  than  in  the  others.  In  cases  of 
haemoptvsis  the  blood  rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  vesicles, 
and  the  particular  set  of  tubes  which  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  it  is  determined  by  the  original  seat  of  haemor- 
rhage, the  quantity  of  blood,  the  rapidity  and  duration  of 
its  flow,  and  the  position  of  the  patient.  When  the  ha-m- 
orrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to  expel  most  of  the  air  from  the 
larger  tubes,  as  is  the  case  when,  for  example,  an  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta  ruptures  into  the  trachea,  or  a  large  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  source  of  the  hyemorrhage,  the 
blood  fills  the  vesicles,  but  this  occurs  as  a  result  not  of  the 
movements  of  respiration,  but  of  the  pressure  of  the  effused 
blood  propelled  by  the  heart.  This  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

7.  There  is  no   evidence   that    the    movements   of  the 


thorax  affect  any  part  of  the  lungs  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  than  any  other  part. 

8.  Among  civilized  people  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  the  type  of  breathing.  Women  do 
not  suffer  from  con.sumption  quite  .so  frequently  as  men ; 
but  consumption  in  women  begins  at  the  apices  in  about 
as  many  cases  of  consumptive  women  as  it  does  in  con- 
sumptive men. 

9.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  main  branches  describe 
curves  whose  convexity  is  directed  upward.  The  blood- 
vessels supplying  the  upper  lobes  are  given  off  from  the 
convex  surface  of  the  main  trunks. 

10.  Small  particles  immersed  in  rapidly  moving  fluid, 
when  passing  through  curved  tubes,  are  thrown  against  the 
outer  wall  of  the  tubes  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  par- 
ticles is  greater  than  that  of  the  fiuid.  In  the  pulmonary 
arteries  small  emboli  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
blood  would  tend  to  run  along  the  upper  side  of  the  main 
branches  and  enter  the  trunks  which  supply  the  apices.  If 
the  particles  are  extremely  small,  or  if  they  are  large  enough 
to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  caliber  of  the  tube, 
this  tendency  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticles whose  size  is  sufficiently  great  for  them  to  attain  a 
momentum  capable  of  overcoming  the  friction  which  the 
surrounding  fluid  exercises  u])on  them,  yet  not  great  enough 
for  them  to  be  affected  by  the  direct  force  of  the  current. 

11.  The  contents  of  the  lymphatics  enter  the  venous 
blood  through  the  thoracic  ducts. 

12.  Tubercle  bacilli  can,  and  often  do,  pass  through 
lymph  nodes. 

13.  Cheesy  matter  is  heavier  than  blood  serum. 

The  following  statements  are  probably  correct,  but  are 
not  proved  : 

1.  Tubercle  seems  to  begin  at  the  points  where  the  pul- 
monary arterioles  give  rise  to  the  capillary  network. 

2.  Small  masses  of  tubercle  bacilli  seem  to  have  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  blood  serum.  (Such  masses 
grown  upon  beef-peptone-agar  were  found  by  the  writer  to 
sink  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  after  the  agar  had  been 
thoroughljf  washed  off.  The  experiments  were  too  few  in 
number  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive.) 

The  foregoing  statements  make  it  probable  that  the  in- 
fectious material  producing  consumption  enters  the  system 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  not  by  direct 
inhalation  through  the  bronchi  into  the  air-vesicles,  but  that 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  vena  cava  and  right  heart,  it  is  swept  along 
the  upper  wall  of  the  right  or  left  pulmonary  artery  and, 
entering  the  branches  which  supply  the  corresponding  apex, 
is  arrested  by  the  capillary  network.  It  is  probable  that 
the  virus  is  introduced  much  more  frequently  through  the 
lymphatics  than  through  the  blood-vessels.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  pharynx  permits  absorption  of  the 
bacilli  through  its  lymph  channels.  The  fact  that  lymph 
nodes  do  not,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  completely  prevent 
the  bacteria  from  passing  makes  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  also  permit 
them  to  pass.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
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larger  Idonchi  imiv  mtv  |«>sMil)lv  lu'comc  inffclfd,  \>\\\  it  is 
tlii'oiiL^li  their  lyin|iliati(-s  tliiit  tlic  luit-illi  arc  iiiti'<»iii<'«-(i  niid 
follow  the  Name  course  tliroii;f|i  tlie  thoracic  <liicts,  ri;rht 
heart,  and  puhiionarv  artery,  as  hacilli  do  when  ahsorhed 
thron;;li  ittlier  iiiiicoiiN  iiieinhranes. 

\\  hetlier  true  or  false,  this  theory  is  suHiiimllv  plaiisi- 
hle  t»>  make  us  careful  not  only  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of 
dried  sputum  containin^if  hacilli,  hut  also  to  ^uard  ai^ainst 
its  introductioti  into  the  system  thmuf^h  the  iiiouth,  nose, 
stomach,  intestines,  or  wounds  in  the  skin  The  h.indlin<; 
of  anv  receptacles  containiiii;  the  sputum  of  a  consumptive 
nun'lit  he  the  nu-ans  of  suhsecpient  infection  ihroii^h  the 
nose  or  mouth.  Ihe  milk  of  tuherculous  (-((ws  is  daiijrcr- 
ous  not  only  hecauso  it  may  occasionally  produce  i^etieral 
tuherculosis,  hut  also  hecause  it  often  causes  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  the  hacilli  passini;  thr(»Uf;h  the  thoracic  duct 
and  beina;  arrested  in  the  lun<>;s.  Tuberculous  meat  may  in 
a  similar  manner  produce  consumption.  'I'he  po.'^sihilitv  of 
bacteria  beinif  introduced  by  any  food  upon  which  they 
have  chanced  to  lodye  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not 
at  all  uidikely  that  the  dust  of  dried  sptitum  may  infect 
salad,  cold  meat,  or  previously  untainted  milk. 

In  conclusion,  I  wisb  to  say  tliat  1  am  not  advocating 
any  preposterous  efforts  to  avoid  tubercular  infection.  I  do 
not  wish  every  one  to  eschew  salads,  cold  meats,  unboiled 
milk,  etc.  Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind :  First,  that, 
although  about  one  seventh  of  all  human  beings  die  of  tu- 
bercular diseases,  six  sevenths  do  not,  and  of  the  six 
sevenths  probably  nearly  one  half  at  some  period  of  their 
lives  suffer  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  recover  from 
it.  Second,  that  to  produce  fatal  tuberculosis  the  quan- 
tity of  bacteria  introduced  must  be  very  great,  and  the 
individual  who  absorbs  them  must  be  in  a  condition  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in  his  body.  Any  one 
who  has  inherited  or  accjuired  what  is  called  a  tendency  to 
consumption  should  take  particular  pains,  first,  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  his  body,  and  then  to  avoid  every 
possible  source  of  infection,  whether  by  food  or  anything 
else.  The  clothing  of  consumptive  people  should  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  handle.  Burning  a  certain  amount 
of  phthisical  sputum  is  not  a  sufficient  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Doubtless  many  bacilli  are  de- 
stroyed if  the  sputum  is  burnt — as  the  only  good  bacillus 
is  a  dead  bacillus — but  a  great  many  may  never  get  into 
the  receptacle  ])rovided  for  them,  but  may  lodge  upon  some 
portion  of  the  clothing  of  the  patient.  Every  article  of 
clothing  used  by  a  consumptive  is  a  possible  source  of 
danger  to  other  vulnerable  people  who  come  in  contact 
with  it. 

Life  would  not  be  worth  living  should  we  undertake  to 
avoid  every  conceivable  chance  of  infection  by  microbes. 
"  Three  score  years  and  ten "  of  life  spent  in  shunning 
human  society  either  on  a  high  plateau  or  a  desert  island 
where  the  germ  of  malaria  is  unknown,  drinking  distilled 
w^ater,  avoiding  uncooked  and  eating  only  overdone  food, 
would  be  an  existence  not  altogether  without  certain  draw- 
backs to  the  majority  of  people.  Ev^en  these  precautions 
might  not  insure  immunity.  A  certain  amount  of  risk  must 
be  taken  bv  every  one  who  wishes  to  do  anvthing-  with  his 


life.  It  iH  poHHiblu  to  Hpcnd  so  much  time  in  prolongiiiir 
one's  existence  aH  to  make  that  existence  both  uselesH  and 
unendurable.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  study  every 
poHsible  source  of  tubercular  infection,  sini-e  by  this  means 
some  lives  may  be  saved. 

Killing  tnliercle  bacilli  seems  a  rather  futile  o<'cupation. 
Though  a  hundred  million  were  <lestroyed  every  day,  count- 
less billions  would  survive.  If  the  <-ntire  human  race  should 
unit«'  to  cxterniinatc  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wouhl 
sui'ceed.  This,  how<'ver,  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  to  dis- 
infect cvcrvthiuLT  which  we  know  or  believe  to  harbor  them. 

The  storv  of  the  gcritlcm.iu  who  lived  in  a  country  in- 
fested bv  veiiouHHis  stiakcs  is  appropriate.  Ilcr  statc^d  that 
for  twenty  years  he  ha<l  killed  at  least  twenty  snak<'s  daily, 
but  that  the  killing  of  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  thousand,  more 
or  less,  seemed  not  at  all  to  have  reduced  their  number. 
When  asked  why  he  continued  his  hopeless  fight,  he  n^plied 
that  "  he  still  objected  to  them  as  much  as  ever  in  the 
parlor." 

OHSKIiVATIOXS  ON  THE  USE  OF  COCAINE. 

Bv   L.    C.    ANDERSON,    M.I).,    D.  D.  S., 

LAKE  CHARLES.   LA. 

Since  Roller  rescued  cocaine  from  oblivion,  few  drugs 
have  met  with  such  universal  indorsement,  owing  to  its  real 
value  as  a  local  anjEsthetic  and  its  supposed  freedom  from 
danger,  but,  like  the  earlier  anaesthetics,  it  is  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  until  its  properties  are  more  thoroughly 
studied  and  its  real  dangers  recognized.  The  Lancet^  in 
speaking  of  cocaine,  says :  "  No  doubt  that  other  symp- 
toms, at  a  distance,  do  -result  from  the  external  application 
of  the  ana'sthetic,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  insignifi- 
cant and  by  no  means  dangerous." 

This  may  be  true  of  its  external  use,  but,  with  a  daily 
experience  of  four  years  in  its  use  in  dental  and  general 
surgery,  I  am  far  from  considering  it  as  safe  as  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be. 

In  my  opinion,  few  drugs  require  a  closer  discrimination 
in  their  application.  With  chloroform  we  have  the  history  of 
the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  various  organs  to  guide 
us  in  its  use  ;  but  with  cocaine  it  is  different.  Here,  in  my 
judgment,  we  have  a  lurking  idiosyncrasy  to  deal  with 
which  furnishes  us  few  evidences  of  its  presence.  Often 
the  stout  and  robust  man  will  fall  before  it,  as  by  an  elec- 
tric shock,  while  an  enfeebled  woman  will  endure  with  im- 
punity almost  any  quantity.  From  a  close  study  of  cocaine 
used  subcutaneously  I  have  drawn  certain  observatioii> 
which  have  proved  an  aid  to  me  in  its  use  and  may  prove 
of  interest  to  some,  in  connection  with  a  case  or  two  of 
alarming  symptoms  which  have  occurred  recently  in  my 
practice,  and  the  means  used  in  their  resuscitation. 

Observations. — 1.  It  is  more  dangerous  when  used  about 
the  mouth  than  in  other  situations. 

2.  It  is  especially  dangerous  when  used  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  mouth  (my  observations  here  being  limited 
to  its  use  for  the  extraction  of  wisdom  teeth). 

3.  The  sympathetic,  cardiac,  and  respiratory  nerve- 
centers  are  greatly  stimulated ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
respiratory. 
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4.  Patients  of  a  cyanotic  appearance,  with  sluofirisli 
circulations,  bear  cocaine  badly,  as  a  rule. 

Case  I.— Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty-eiglit  years,  in  robust  liealtli. 
except  local  trouble  with  the  second  bicuspid.  She  gave  a  history 
of  having  taken  chloroform  badly  once;  and  could  not  take  the 
bromides,  chloral,  or  morphine,  without  bad  effects.  She  was 
nervous  and  of  a  cyanotic  type.  With  these  facts  before  me,  I 
considered  carefully  the  danger  of  using  cocaine,  but,  as  some- 
thing was  necessary,  I  decided  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  a  two- 
and-a-half-per-cent.  solution.  This  I  did,  injecting  not  more 
than  three  drops  over  the  affected  tooth.  In  less  than  twenty 
seconds  my  patient  was  unconscious,  with  a  rapid,  weak  pulse, 
a  pallid  countenance,  quick  respiration,  and  tetanic-like  con- 
vulsions whenever  touched,  and  at  intervals  when  undisturbed. 
I  at  once  gave  an  injection  of  sulphuric  ether  and  tincture  of 
digitalis.  She  responded  promptly,  only  to  relapse  aftrr  a  few 
moments  into  this  state  of  collapse. 

She  continued  in  this  vacillating  state  fur  an  hour,  wlien  she 
regained  consciousness.  In  this  case  \  had  no  time  even  to  at- 
tempt to  extract  the  tooth  after  the  injection  before  she  became 
unconscious. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  M..  aged  thirty-three  years,  stout  and  in  good 
health,  but  of  the  same  type  as  in  Case  I.  She  called  to  have 
six  teeth  removed.  She  desired  chloroform,  but,  as  I  had  seen 
her  dangerously  affected  by  it  twice  before,  I  declined  to  admin- 
ister it  to  her  alone,  but  made  an  engagement  to  meet  her  family 
pliysician.  Dr.  C.  L.  Richardson,  at  her  residence  the  following 
morning  (August  22,  1891). 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  met,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  I  per- 
suaded her  to  try  cocaine  instead  of  the  chloroform.     I  used  a 
three-per-cent.  solution,  which  acted  well  as  an  anaesthetic;  she 
was  nervous,  and  the  oi)eration  lasted  between  a  half  and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  used  about  a  fourth 
of  a  grain.     Immediately  after  the  last  tooth  was  removed  she 
walked  across  the  room,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  and  the  most  alarming  syncope  I  ever  wit- 
nessed; in  a  few  minutes  her  pulse  and  respiration  were  almost 
I    imperceptible,  her  skin  was  cold  and  pallid,  with  spasmodic  con- 
I    tractions  of  her  face  and  limbs,  and  her  pupils  were  alternately 
dilated  and   contracted,  but  would  ahvays   respond   to   light. 
After  treatment  was  begun  she  would  revive — that  is,  her  pulse 
,    and  respirations  would  improve,  but  she  was  totally  unconscious 
I    nntil  recovery — and  then  fall  back  into  a  death-like  state,  until 
'    finally  she  lay,  a[)parently,  a  lifeless  form,  with  no  evidence  of 

life  except  a  thready  pulse  too  rapid  to  he  counted. 
I  Treatment. — Artificial  respiration  when  the  breathing  ceased : 

I    enbcutaneously,  fluid  extract  of  digitalis,  also  atropine,  one  one 
I    hundredth  of  a  grain,  followed  shortly  by  chloroform  hypoder- 
!     mically.     I  had  no  ether.     This  was  the  general  course  of  treat- 
I    ment  as  indicated  by  the  symptoms.     At  one  time  she  was  ap- 
parently beyond  hope,  but  responded  to  the  use  of  stimulants. 
This  scene   of  stimulation   and   collapse   continued    for  three 
'     hours,  when  she  recovered  from  the  most  appalling  symptoms 
I  have  ever  witnessed. 


An  Obstetrician's  Generous  Offer. — The  eminent  French  professor 
of  oljstetrics.  Dr.  Tarnier,  does  not  forget  the  lowly  village  where  he  was 
born,  named  Arc  sur-Fille.  He  has  observed  with  griet  the  diminishing 
natality  of  his  nation,  and  has  determined  to  give  a  practical  expression 
to  this  feeling  in  a  novel  manner ;  he  has  promised  a  gift  of  one  hun- 
dred francs  to  every  family  at  Arc-sur  Fille  which  shall  have  contributed 
an  infant  to  the  population  of  France  during  the  year  1892.  This  is 
an  original  way  of  causing  married  people  to  reflect  on  one  branch  of 
their  duties  in  life,  but  the  villages  in  question  can  have  no  reason  to 
complain  that  they  have  not  received  a  timely  warning. — Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


THE   TRIvATMENT   OF 

STRICTURE    OF   THE   URETHRA   AND   ITS 

RESULTING  CONDITIONS 

BY  EXTREME  LOCAL  DISTENTION 
AND  WITHOUT   CUTTING  THE   MEATUS.* 

By  JAMES  P.  TUTTLE,  M.  D. 

While,  perhaps,  no  surgeon  at  the  present  day  main- 
tains that  all  gleets  and  chronic  gonorrhoeas  proceed  from 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  yet  so  large  a  number  are  asso- 
ciated with  or  prolonged  by  this  condition  that  its  study 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  genito-urinary 
practice.  The  normal  variations  in  the  urethral  caliber  re- 
quire that  a  definition  of  the  terra  stricture  should  be 
broader  than  "  a  constriction  of  the  urethral  caliber,"  and 
Dr.  White  has  recently  given  us,  perhaps,  the  best  prac- 
tical definition  in  the  words  "  Stricture  is  an  abnormal  less- 
ening of  the  caliber  or  the  dilatability  of  the  urethral 
canal  associated  with  changes  in  the  mucous,  muscular,  or 
submucous  structure  constituting  its  walls."  f  But  here 
the  old  question  arises,  What  constitutes  an  abnormal  less- 
ening or  dilatability  of  the  canal  i  When  Dr.  Otis  first 
published  his  scale  for  estimating  the  size  of  the  urethral 
caliber  a  chorus  of  protests  arose  all  over  the  medical  world 
against  his  excessive  measurements. 

In  the  learned  discussion  which  followed  this  announce- 
ment, in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
those  estimates  were  confirmed,  rather  than  shaken ;  for, 
although  the  beautiful  casts  and  scientific  measurements 
made  by  Dr.  Sands  and  Dr.  Weir  showed  that  the  propor- 
tion between  the  penile  circumference  and  the  urethral  cali- 
ber was  not  absolutely  constant,  yet  they  just  as  clearly 
showed  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  might,  in  a  general 
way,  estimate  the  probable  size  of  the  canal  by  measuring 
the  organ,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  urethra  was  larger  and 
capable  of  much  greater  distention  than  had  before  been 
generally  known.  Reybard,  Sir  Henry  Thomson,  Civiale, 
Sappey,  and  others  had  shown  from  anatomical  studies  that 
the  urethra  was  capable  of  even  greaiter  distention  than  Dr. 
Otis  had  stated,  and  Sir  Henry  Thomson  had  said  :  "  The 
question  of  the  diameter  of  the  urethra  must  be  considered 
as  resolving  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  measure  of 
its  capability  of  being  extended,  and  this  is  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  the  width  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, when  slit  up,  after  death ; "  |  but  such  knowledge 
had  never  been  put  to  practical  use,  except  for  lithotrity, 
and  it  remained  for  Dr.  Otis  and  Dr.  Allaire*  to  sys- 
tematize and  establish  the  practice  of  thorough  dilatation 
in  the  treatment  of  urethral  diseases. 

The  variations  of  caliber  in  the  different  portions  of  the 
urethra  were,  in  that  discussion,  more  clearly  brought  be- 
fore the  professional  mind,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
formulate  some  more  or  less  regular  proportions  between 


*  Read  before  the  American  Association  of  Andrologj-  and  Svphi- 
lology  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting. 

f  University  Med.  Mag.,  viii,  p.  291. 
\  On  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  p.  6. 

*  RccucH  des  memoircs  med.  et  chir.  militaires,  December,  1865- 
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the  ('oan'tatious  and  (lilatatiotiH  of  the  ditfcrtMit  portions  of 
the  canal. 

\N  luit  arc  llic  iiorm.'il  cimstrictioiis  nf  tlir  iiictlirii,  ami 
wli.'it  rt'latioii  (1(1  ilicv  licai-  to  tin-  normal  calilitT,  wi'IcIIh' 
(pU'stionH  (liscusNc'd  l>y  I  >r.  W'l'ii*  in  lH7t>,  and  they  Klill 
await  an  answer  from  tlic  imd'cssion  to-day.  Dr.  Otis  ^ivcs 
a  dilTfn'ncc  of  li-O.")  mm.  in  cinMimfcrdHcc  between  tlic  Imlli- 
ous  and  the  ante-linlixnis  portions  of  the  nrethr.a.  I  >r. 
Sands,  I  )r.  \\  fir,  and  Dr.  Uevl'ard  ifive  a  dilTcii  ihc  in 
diameters  of  -tii  mm.,  .")  mm.,  and  :i"l()  mm.,  I'mm  svhicli 
the  ditVerenees  in  eireiimference  would  he  l."r.">  mm.,  loH 
mm.,  and  !)-:{H  mm.,  respectively.  \\\\\  tiiese  latter,  heinij; 
the  measurements,  uiuh-r  an  e(pi;d)le  distcndin<jj  force, 
throughout  the  canal,  only  show  the  variations  in  the  dis- 
tcnsibiiity  of  the  dill'erent  portions  of  the  canal,  and  not  at 
all  the  actual  dilTerence  in  caliber.  Our  methods  (d'  inves- 
tii^ation  are  still  too  imperfect  to  add  any  new  liyht  to  this 
subject,  unless  we  may  accept  the  records  of  the  new  ure- 
thrometer  devised  by  Dr.  Stewart.  This  instrument  is  open 
to  the  same  objection,  that  the  pressure  is  eipiable  over 
all  parts  of  the  canal,  regardless  of  their  distensibility — an 
objection  winch  I  do  not  consider  weip^hty  enounh  to  pre- 
vent its  beiiiij;  a  most  useful  and  accurate  instrument.  My 
experience  with  it  has  been  too  meager  to  draw  conclusions 
from,  but,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  they 
corroborate  the  figures  I  had  obtained  by  the  improved  Otis 
urethrometer,  and  measurements  of  the  stretched  mucous 
membrane  in  tifty  cadavers  and  more  tlian  a  liundred  living- 
subjects  which  I  have  examined  with  these  points  in  view. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  long  tables  here  in  reference 
to  these  studies.  The  simple  conclusions  will  sufHce.  I 
have  found — 

1.  A  lessening  in  caliber  of  the  membranous  urethra, 
compared  with  that  of  the  prostatic,  averaging  3  -f  mm. 

•1.  A  constriction  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  bulbous 
portion,  about  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  suspensory 
ligament,  averaging  nearly  4  mm.  At  this  point  the  ure- 
thrometer nearly  always  gives  a  decided  jump  ;  it  can  usu- 
ally be  distended  a  size  or  two  after  passing  here,  and  be 
drawn  uninterruptedly  to  the  next  constriction. 

3.  A  constriction  of  from  1  to  8  mm.  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  which,  though  not  always 
present,  was  found  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 

4.  The  urethra  could  be  distended  at  all  points  except 
the  meatus  to  50  F.  without  rupture. 

5.  A  dilatation  at  the  fossa  navicularis  in  every  case. 

6.  The  size  of  the  meatus  bears  no  regular  proportion 
to  that  of  the  urethra. 

These  observations  have  been  made  upon  healthy  ure- 
thras, so  far  as  I.  could  discern,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  these  constrictions  and  dilatations  are  normal. 
Their  existence,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  fact  that 
we  may  have  pathological  contractions  of  similar  degree  in 
these  same  localities,  or  that  these  same  constrictions,  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  so  long  as  healthy,  may  become  the 
starting  point  or  ])rotracting  factor  in  intractable  affections 
when  once  invaded  by  disease. 

*  .V.   Y.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  ISTC. 


Ah  evidence  of  this,  a  young  man,  upon  wljose  brother 
I  h.'id  operate<l  for  traumatic  stricture,  asked  me,  about 
fonrteeti  months  since,  to  examine  him.  (Curiosity  was  his 
oidy  reason,  as  he  had  never  had  any  venereal  alVection  or 
traumatism  of  the  penis.  1  tlu'refore  iiichide(|  his  case  in 
the  number  of  normal  urethras  I  was  examining  for  these 
studies.  His  urilliia  mi-asured  :  Bulb,  :i6  ;  an  inch  and  a 
half  forward,  :\-J.  ;  half  an  incdi  farther  forward,  ;t4  ;  post, 
bord.  of  the  fos.  nav.,  :t:t  ;   fos.  iiav.,  M.'i  ;   meatus,  2(5. 

lie  had  no  sNiiiptoms  of  di.sease,  either  reilex  or  iiiHam- 
matory,  and  therefore  1  pronounced  his  a  healthy  urethra. 
Some  three  months  lat(!r  he  (contracted  a  gonorrlnea,  which 
proved  very  stubborn.  After  about  twelve  weeku  of  treat- 
ment I  again  examined  his  urethra,  and  found  about  the 
same  variations  in  (  alilu  r,  allowing  for  the  greater  tenderness, 
except  at  the  point  just  back  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  which 
now  measured  31  K.,  and  just  back  of  this  the  endoscope 
disclosed  a  granulating  spot  about  three  lines  wide  and  half 
an  inch  long.  Three  weeks'  distention,  together  with  mild 
injections,  cured  him.  This  case  well  illustrates  the  fact 
that  what  is  a  normal  constriction  under  some  circumstances 
becomes  a  pathological  clement  under  others,  and  that  no 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  of  so  many  millimetres  coarc- 
tation at  one  point  and  so  many  at  another,  constituting  a 
stricture.  The  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  in  a  given 
case  must  have  a  large  influence  in  our  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  constriction  shall  be  called  a  stricture. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween Dr.  Otis  and  his  confreres  his  doctrines  have  taken 
such  firm  hold  upon  the  profession  of  this  country  that  his 
urethrometer  and  urethrotome  have  had,  perhaps,  the 
largest  sale  of  the  surgical  instruments  of  the  day.  No 
hamlet  in  this  land  so  poor  as  not  to  have  some  "  rising 
surgeon  "  with  these  instruments,  making  the  crooked  ure- 
thras straight — and,  often,  the  straight  penises  crooked. 

The  more  conservative  men,  who  have  held  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  gradual  dilatation,  have  raised  their  scales,  and 
are  now  using  30  to  35  F.  sounds  where  they  formerly  used 
20  to  25  F.,  and  are  incising  the  meatuses  which  they  once 
stretched. 

In  evidence  of  this,  compare  the  scales  lately  published 
by  Dr.  White  *  with  that  of  Dr.  Otis. 


ClKCDMFERENCE 

OP  Penis. 

Measdresients  in  mm. 

Inches. 

Otis. 

White. 

3 

30 

26-28 

H 

32 

28-30 

H 

34 

30-32 

H 

36 

32-34 

4 

38 

34-36 

4.1—*- 

*4     S! 

40 



Are  not  the  differences  very  slight  ?  Notwithstanding 
Dr.  Otis  avowedly  disclaimed  the  uniformity  of  the  ure- 
thral caliber,  his  methods  and  those  of  the  "gradual  dila- 
tors "  as  well  lead  to  the  production  of  a  uniform  channel. 
The  cutting  of  a  stricture  was  never  alleged  by  Dr..  Otis  to 
effect  a  cure.  It  was  the  persistent,  thorough  dilatation 
after  the  operation  that  accomplished  the  result,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  whether  the  natural  conformation 


*  University  Med.  Mag.,  March,  1891. 
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of  the  canal  is  destroyed  by  cutting  and  stretching  or  by 
stretching  alone. 

Sappey,  the  great  French  anatomist,  describes  the  ure- 
thra as  a  canal  with  four  contractions  and  three  dilatations. 
Beginning  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  contraction,  it  is 
dilated  in  the  prostatic  portion ;  contracting  in  the  nieni- 
branous  portion,  it  suddenly  dilates  into  the  bulbous  pouch, 
which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  from  this  point 
forward  it  contracts  foi-  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  and  to  the  extent  of  one  to  three 
millimetres  in  circumference ;  it  maintains  about  this  cali- 
ber from  here  outward  to  within  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
of  the  end,  where  it  dilates  again  to  form  the  fossa  navicu- 
laris  and  ends  at  the  meatus  in  a  sudden,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, contraction.  These  variations  are  no  accidents  of 
evolution  or  freaks  of  Nature,  neither  are  the  dilatations  in 
one  part  due  to  contractions  of  another.  They  are  natural 
anatomical  conformations,  found  alike  in  old  and  young, 
clearly  designed  for  a  wise  purpose  and  demanding  from 
us  careful  consideration  and  conservatism.  No  less  are 
they  necessary  to  perfect  physiological  functions  than  the 
nozzle  is  to  the  fire  hose,  or  the  curves  in  the  pipes  of 
our  modein  sanitary  plumbing.  That  the  nozzle  may 
be  too  small  for  the  hose  and  pump,  or  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  may  be  disproportionate  to  the  func- 
tional action  required  of  it,  is  conceded ;  but,  that  every 
dilatation  in  the  urethra  is  a  pathological  pouch,  or  every 
coarctation  a  stricture,  or  that,  in  order  to  restore  one  part 
to  its  normal  condition,  we  must  destroy  the  anatomical 
conformation  of  the  remainder  of  the  urethra,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. The  prerogative  of  the  surgeon  is  limited  to  the 
good  of  his  patient.  We  have  no  right  to  apply  methods 
which,  even  if  they  succeed  in  curing  the  disease,  are  apt 
to  leave  a  condition  worse  than  the  disease,  until  we  have 
tried  all  others,  and  then  only  with  the  full  knowledge  an<l 
consent  of  our  patients. 

Having  practiced  internal  dilating  urethrotomy  for  eight 
years  and  with  more  than  average  success,  I  believe,  never 
having  had  a  death  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases, 
I  have  become  convinced  of  its  dangers — haemorrhage, 
shock,  urinary  fever — and  of  its  inefliciency  in  strictures 
of  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra. 
Urethral  pockets,  dribbling  of  urine,  curvature  of  the  penis, 
loss  of  sexual  power,  and  artificial  hypospadias  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  op- 


unbearable.  I  dare  say  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
seen  his  patient  writhe  in  agony  upon  the  passage  of  one 
of  these  large  sounds  through  a  healing  meatus,  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  feeling  of  humanity  or  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
contented  himself  with  a  30  F.  where  he  had  used  a  34  F. 
at  the  operation. 

These  difficulties  led  to  the  refiection  that  if  in  dilating 
urethrotomy  it  was  desirable  to  cut  only  the  stricture  bands, 
then  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  mutilate  the  entire  ure- 
thra in  order  to  keep  this  part  dilated  till  it  healed.  With 
this  point  in  view,  I  devised  my  urethral  dilator  (Fig.  1)  as 
an  aid  to  internal  urethrotomy,  and  so  used  it  for  a  year  or 
more. 

But,  arguing  that,  unless  every  fiber  of  the  stricture 
was  cut,  the  certainty  of  this  being  practically  impossible, 
the  process  of  cure  must,  after  all,  largely  depend  upon  the 
stretching,  and  that,  if  it  was  the  stretching  which  cured, 
and  not  the  cutting,  then  the  latter  was  unnecessary ;  and 
believing  that  the  absorption  of  stricture  tissue  was  due 
to  pressure  and  temporary  hyper«mia,  set  up  about  the 
part  dilated,  as  taught  by  Voillemier  and  l)uplay,  I  aban- 
doned the  cutting  process  in  most  cases  and  began  the 
treatment  with  extreme  dilatation  at  the  strictured  spot 
only.  The  instrument  employed  consists  of  a  long  steel 
tube,  of  twenty  millimetres  circumference,  curved  and  coni- 
cal at  the  end,  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  deep 
urethra.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  end  it  is  split, 
somewhat  above  the  center,  for  the  space  of  two  inches, 
and  a  mechanism  introduced,  which  is  manipulated  by  a 
thumb-screw,  and  separates  these  two  parts  absolutely  par- 
allel. A  rubber  cap  is  fitted  over  the  instrument  to  a  point 
above  the  separation,  which  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  prevents  pinching  when  the  instrument 
is  closed.  A  dial  plate  and  liand  indicate  the  amount  of 
dilatation.  The  instrument  is  made  to  dilate  laterally,  in 
order  that  the  subpubic  attachments  may  not  be  strained 
when  dilating  the  deep  urethra. 

The  special  points  of  interest  in  the  instrument  are  its 
parallel  separation  over  a  limited  space,  its  powerful  mech- 
anism, its  applicability  to  all  portions  of  the  urethra,  and 
its  protecting  rubber  cap. 

In  my  first  cases  I  proceeded  very  cautiously,  fearing 
the  instrument  might  act  as  a  divulsor  in  the  production  of 
shock,  urinary  fever,  etc.  Sometimes  I  would  only  dilate 
the  stricture  one  to  three  mm.  at  a  sitting,  but  gradually 


eration  is  done.  If  the  operation  were  always  successful  in 
curing  the  gleet,  the  risk  of  these  objectionable  results  might 
be  lightly  taken,  but  it  is  not.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties I  found  to  contend  with  was  that  of  keeping  the 
urethra  dilated  up  to  the  size  to  which  I  had  cut  it.  The 
meatus  becomes  very  tender,  and  it  heals  and  contracts 
more  rapidly  than  the  deeper  portions  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  makes  the  pain  of  passing  a  full-sized  sound   almost 


I  became  bolder,  and  now  I  frequently  dilate  an  elastic 
stricture  eight  to  fifteen  mm.  in  two  or  three  sittings,  al- 
ways testing  my  patient's  urethral  irritability  by  a  slight 
dilatation  at  first. 

The  tables  which  I  here  present  are  neither  large  no; 
elaborate ;  they  are  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  rapidit> 
with  which  results  are  obtained  by  this  method  and  tho 
class  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
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TUTriK:    sriiirTVRE  OF  TIIK  I'lihrniliA. 


IN.  Y,  Mw.  Jour., 


NniiH'.  ' 

DlaifnoxlH. 

lAM-ntlon  nnd 
alxfof  Htrlctiiri' 

Noriiinl  hI/.o  of  • 

uretlirii  mid 

ini'iitiiH. 

Kornirr  trcntmont. 

Hl«se 
(iblnlncd. 

Time  of 
trculinciit. 

KCNUlt. 

1      1 
1 

Cliroii.    \n»\.\     .Mtricl,     (loiiMi', 
liitrd,  iiiiliii'ud'il. 

2^  in..  2(1. 

llri'thra,  8ft, 
Mt'iituh,  2ft.    1 

Not  noted. 

\'l.         I 

8  wei'ks. 

Cured. 

2 

Cliron.  ^oii.  aiiil  strii't. 

:ti  in.,  2ti. 

Iretlira,  84. 
Meiilus,  2t'.. 

No  o|ierution. 

4  1. 

5  weeks.      i 

1 

('ured. 

8 

('Iinm.     >;»)ii.,     ilfcp     uictli., 
strict. 

'1\  in.,  2ft. 

I'retiirn,  88, 
Meatus,  2(1. 

40-41.      1 

6  weeks. 

( lined. 

4 

Sllii't.,   never   liad    iii<  lliritis  ; 
rollex  rtviiiptoms. 

2i  in..  27. 

rretlini,  84. 
Meiuus,  2.'>. 

! 

88. 

tl  weeks. 

(Jiired. 

A 

Cliron.  gon.,  Htriet. 

1  in.,  22. 
.*?  in..  25. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus.  25 



42. 

8  weeks.      , 

(/"ured. 

6 

Chron.  jcon.  iiiid  stiiet. 

2A  in.,  28. 
(ij  in.,  20. 

Tret  lira,  84. 
Meatus,  80. 

i 

40. 

9  weeks. 

Cured. 

7 

NiMirulgin  vi'sii-al  coivix. 

rrelhni,  84. 
Meatus,  84. 

Perineal  secti')n. 

14  lit  neik 
ol  bladder. 

1  week, 
.8  dilatations. 

Pain  relievi'd. 

8 

riiroii.  fion.  and  Htrietuic. 

J  in.,  82. 

I'retliru,  85. 
Meatus.  2tl. 

Cut. 

i 

42. 

8  weeks. 

Cured. 

9 

Ri'tlex   irritation  of    hladdiT, 
strict .  large  eaiiber. 

2^  in.,  25. 
5  in..  28. 

Trethra,  80. 
Meatus,  26. 

85. 

6  weeks. 

Cured. 

10 

Deep    ehron.    urethritis,   tub! 

SllilM. 

1^:{  in.,  26. 

Urethra,  88. 
Meatus,  28. 

Cut. 

39. 

4  weeks. 

Discharge  and  stricture  both 
r(!moved,  but  discharge  af- 
terward returne<l,  1  heard. 

11 

Cliron.   lion,   and    strict.  ;  op- 
erated on  2  years  befoie. 

:i  in.,  25. 
4^  in.,  27. 

Urethra,  81. 
Meatus,  26. 

Cut. 

89. 

2  months. 

Curcjd. 

VI 

Deep  uretliritis,  drop  in  inoin- 
iiifl,  stiict. 

;{  in.,  84. 
(5  in.,  28. 

Urethra.  87. 
Meatus,  80. 

Cut. 

42. 

4  months. 

Cured, 

i;{ 

Keflex  ])erineal,  deep  uretliral 
pain ;  strict. 

8  in.,  26. 
4  in.,  24. 

Urethra,  84. 

AlMuit  89. 

4  weeks. 

(lured. 

Meatus,  26. 

14 

Cvstitis,      deep       urethritis, 
strict. 

8f  in.,  28. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus,  28. 

89. 

8  weeks. 

Stricture  removed,  but  pa- 
tient's case  developed  into 
tul)ercular  kidney. 

16* 

Chron.  jjon.  and  strict. 

3  in.,  26. 

Urethra,  85. 
Meatus,  88. 

Cut. 

40. 

9  mouths. 

Strictuie  removed,  but  dis- 
charge not  cured. 

16 

Chron.  <ion.  and  strict. 

4  in.,  25. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus,  81. 

Cut  by  myself  1 8 
mos.  ago  to  88. 

42. 

4  weeks. 

Cured. 

17 

Chron.  f^on.,  deep  strict. 

7  in.,  32. 

Urethra,  85. 
Meatus.  82. 

Cut,  etc. 

44. 

2  weeks. 

Reported  cured  some  weeks 
later. 

18 

Dysuria  ;  deep  ureth.  strict. 

fij  in.,  22. 

Urethra,  84. 

Cut. 

32  deep. 

1  week, 

Patient  lived  out  of  city,  and 

3i  in.,  81. 

Meatus,  29. 

40  sup. 

2  dilatations. 

said  he  was  too  well  to 
spare  money  and  time  for 
furtlier  treatment. 

19 

Strict.,  reflex  symptoms. 

2|  in.,  29. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus,  8(). 

Cut  3  wks.  before. 

40. 

4  weeks. 

Cuied. 

20 

Chron.  gon.  and  strict. 

2J  in.,  25. 

Urethra,  88. 
Meatus,  2(5. 

Sounds  and  injec- 
tions. 

41. 

6  weeks. 

Cured. 

21 

Chron.  gon.,  three  strictures. 

1  in.,  22. 
2|  in.,  25. 
6f  in.,  24. 

Urethra.  84. 
Meatus,  25. 

Sounds  and  injec- 
tions. 

40. 

8  weeks. 

Cured. 

22 

Dribbling,  perineal  neuralgia; 

3  in.,  25. 

Ureth  1  a,  85. 

None. 

34. 

5  days, 

Pain  disappeared  and  drib- 

no  history  of  gon.,  but  of 

Meatus,  27. 

2  dilatations. 

bling  much  improved.    Pa- 

traumatism ;  strict. 

tient,  a  doctor,  took  instru- 
ment home  to  treat  himself. 

23 

Stricture  lately  operated  on, 
sore  and  painful  reflex  cys- 
tic  irritation   and   perineal 
pains ;  chron.  urethritis. 

2|  in.,  29. 

Urethra,  84. 

Meatus,  8u. 

(Had  been 

cut.) 

Injections,  sounds, 
internal         ure- 
throtomy. 

40. 

4  weeks. 

Cured. 

24 

No  gon.  history ;  dysuria  and 
frequent    mict. ;    enfeebled 
sexual  control ;  strict. 

2  in.,  2o. 

Urethra,  32. 
Meatus,  25. 

None. 

38. 

6  weeks. 

Sexual  control  only  slightly 
improved.  Dysuria  and 
other  distressing  .symptoms 
entirely  cuied. 

25 

Chron.  gon.  and  strict. 

\%  in.,  25. 

Urethra,  85. 
Sleatus,  26. 

Injections,  sounds, 
etc. 

39|. 

4  weeks. 

Patient  taken  at  end  of  treat- 
ment with  remittent  fever, 
but  urethral  symptoms  were 
all  gone  and  have  not  re- 
turned.    I  hear  he  is  well. 

26 

Spasmodic  elastic  strict. 

6^  in.,  filiform 
only  admitted 

Urethra,  36. 
Meatus,  29. 

None  elicited. 

38. 

2  weeks. 

Cured. 

27 

Chron.  gleet,  strict.,  and  gran- 
ular urethra. 

If  in.,  26. 

Urethra,  38. 
Meatus,  28. 

Sounds,  injections, 
internal  medica- 
tion. 

42. 

27  days. 

Cured. 

28 

Chron.  gon.,  strict.,  granular 

U  in.,  29. 

Urethra,  87. 

Internal  urethroto- 

39. 

7  weeks. 

Improved ;  still  under  treat- 

deep urethra. 

l\  in.,  2y. 

Meatus,  3t». 

my,  meatotomy, 
sounds,  etc. 

ment. 

29 

Chron.  gon.,  strict. 

1  in.,  25. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus,  26. 

Injec.  and  internal 
medication. 

35. 

18  days. 

Discharge  cured;  urethrom- 
etcr  catches  at  33  slightly. 

30 

Chron.    gon.,    deep    urethral 
strict. 

7  in.,  22. 

Urethra,  86. 
Meatus,  28. 

Sounds  and  inter- 
nal urethrotomy. 

41. 

6  weeks. 

Cured. 

31 

Vesical       reflex       irritation, 
strict. 

11  in  ,  25. 

Urethra,  84. 
Meatus,  24. 

Internal  med. 

36. 

2  weeks. 

Cured. 

32 

Chron.  deep  urethritis,  granula- 

No strict,  posi- 

Urethra, 86. 

Sounds,   deep   in- 

42. 

5  weeks. 

("ured. 

tion  throughout  membranous 

tively  elicited. 

Meatus,  28. 

jections. 

and  prostatic  urethra. 

See  body  of  paper. 
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TUTTLE:    STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 
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Location  and 

Normal  size  of 

Size 

Time  of 

Name. 

Diagnosis. 

size  of  stricture. 

urethra  and 
meatufi. 

Urethra,  36. 

Former  treatment. 

obtained. 

treatment. 

Result 

33 

Dvsuria     (reflex),      irritable, 

f  in.,  27. 

Internal  med. 

36. 

2  weeks. 

Cured. 

strict,  verv  narrow. 

Meatus,  26. 

34 

Chron.    urethritis,    stiict.    in 
deep  urethra. 

7^  in.,  26. 

Urethra,  37. 
Meatus,  30. 
(Cut.) 

Sounds,  deep  in- 
jections. 

41. 

4  weeks. 

Cured. 

36 

Chron.  gon.,  strict. 

^  in.,  24. 

Urethra,  36. 
Meatus,  30. 
(Cut.) 

Internal  urethroto- 
my, sounds,  deep 
injections. 

42. 

5  weeks. 

Cured. 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  records,  dense,  hard,  cica-  I 
tricial  strictures  of  small  caliber  are  not  treated  by  this 
method,  except  as  an  aid  to  internal  urethrotomy.  It  is  es- 
sentially applicable  to  strictures  of  large  caliber,  to  spas- 
modic strictures,  and  to  granular  ulcerating  conditions  of 
the  urethra.  The  average  time  of  treatment  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  under  my  care  has  been  less  than  forty 
days,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
under  any  other  method.  Moreover,  it  does  not  leave  any 
pockets  or  linear  cicatrices,  nor  does  it  alter  in  any  way  the 
normal  anatomical  conformation  of  the  urethra.  Not  a 
single  case  of  shock,  urinary  fever,  haemorrhage,  curvature 
of  the  penis,  dribbling,  or  any  of  the  objectionable  results 
of  internal  urethrotomy  has  been  observed  in  this  method. 

By  the  pressure  and  temporary  hyperaemia  induced  by 
stretching,  I  believe  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  is  set  up 
which  lasts  not  only  during  the  treatment,  but  for  weeks 
afterward.  This  fact  is  exemplified  in  case  No.  23.  Hav- 
ing dilated  the  urethra  by  as  much  force  as  I  dared  use, 
and  with  considerable  pain,  to  34  F.,  I  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  the  treatment  for  some  four  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  I  was  able  to  dilate  the  urethra  to  38  F., 
and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  very  much  less  force  and 
with  inconsiderable  pain  to  my  patient.  The  force  required 
is  the  best  guide  as  to  how  much  distention  should  be  used. 
Another  case  illustrating  this  fact  and  also  the  treatment  of 
chronic  deep  urethral  inflammation  is  No.  30.  I  quote  from 
my  history  book : 

April  i,  1891. — A  man,  thirty  years  old,  single,  a  traveling 
salesman,  has  liad  gonorrhoea  several  times.  He  was  operated 
on  for  stricture  of  the  pendulous  urethra  three  years  ago  after 
Otis's  method.  More  or  less  discharge  remained,  with  bleed- 
ing from  the  urethra  upon  intercourse.  Bulb,  36;  1^  inch,  34; 
fossa  nnvicularis,  35  ;  meatus,  30.  A  23  F.  bougie  d  houle  shows 
roughness  in  the  membranous  urethra;  a  26  F.  catches  tightly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  back  of  the  triangxdar  ligament,  and 
this  is  followed  by  free  bleeding.  Stretched  to  30  F.  The  en- 
doscope shows  large  bleeding  granulations  throughout  the  mem- 
branous urethra. 

^Ih. — No  change.     Discharge  increased.     Dilated  to  32  F. 

7th. — Slightly  better.  Dilated  to  33  and  applied  equal  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  tincture  of  iodine  to  tlie  granulations. 

10th. —  Better.  Stretched  to  34.  There  is  much  pain  and 
still  bleeding.     The  application  produced  vesical  irritation. 

15th. — Discharge  much  improved.  Dilated  to  36.  Applied 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid  as^ain. 

May  l.tt. — The  vesical  irritation  after  the  last  application  was 
too  great  to  allow  of  continuing  the  treatment.  Dilated  to  37 
F.,  with  less  pain  and  no  bleeding. 

July  16th. — The  patient  has  been  traveling  and  feels  per- 
fectly well.  The  discharge  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  bleed- 
ing on  intercourse.  Dilated  to  41  F.,  givinir  hardly  any  pain,  and 
had  to  use  little  force  as  compared  with  former  dilatations. 


September  1st. — The  patient  is  entirely  well.  A  31  F.  bougie 
d,  boule  catches  nowhere  except  at  the  triangular  ligament  and 
at  the  meatus. 

The  fact  that  strong  and  prolonged  pressure  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  cures  in  granulating  ulcers  has  caused  me 
to  apply  this  method  in  all  such  conditions  of  the  urethra 
for  the  past  fourteen  months,  and  with  uniform  success.  I 
use  the  Otis  improved  urethrometer  or  Stewart's  to  locate 
the  coarctations  in  the  canal,  and  find  them  less  painful  than 
the  bougie  a  boule  and  fully  as  accurate,  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  said  that  "  no  practical  surgeon  uses  them  at  the 
present  day  except  in  special  cases."  I  examine  all  pa- 
tients with  the  speculum  or  endoscope,  preferably  the  lat- 
ter, to  discern  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
when  the  meatus  is  too  small  to  admit  a  26  F.  endoscopic 
tube  I  stretch  it  with  the  dilator.  Reybard  has  shown 
that  the  meatus  can  be  dilated  to  twice  its  normal  size, 
and  unless  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  extent  to  whiqh 
I  dilate  the  urethra  is  excessive  and  apt  to  rupture  it,  I 
would  here  once  more  refer  to  the  table  of  "  distensibility  of 
the  urethra  "  as  found  by  different  authors  and  published 
by  Dr.  Weir,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  April, 
1876.  These  estimates  invariably  exceed  the  highest  fig- 
ures I  have  given. 

When  the  stricture,  granular  surface,  or  ulcer  has  been 
located,  the  dilator  is  introduced  and  slowly  expanded  at  the 
diseased  part  from  two  to  six  millimetres  beyond  the  ascer- 
tained caliber,  and  left  there  for  from  five  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. These  seances  are  repeated  every  two  to  five  days, 
according  to  the  amount  of  irritation  set  up,  until  the  dis- 
eased part  has  been  dilated  to  from  three  to  five  sizes  above 
the  normal  caliber  of  the  urethra,  as  ascertained  by  the 
urethrometer.  Local  applications,  through  the  endoscope 
or  in  the  form  of  antiseptic  astringent  injections,  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  dilatation,  and  I  invariably  prescribe 
for  my  patients  boric  acid,  or  pi-eferably  salol,  and  oil  of 
sandalwood,  combined,  in  capsules. 

The  rubber  caps  should  not  be  used  on  different  patients, 
for  fear  of  infection — certainly  not  until  they  have  been 
taken  off  and  soaked  in  a  l-to-500  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  They  will  be  much  preserved  by  taking  them  off 
promptly  after  using  the  instrument. 

If  the  results  thus  far  attained — viz.,  thirty-one  cures, 
three  marked  improvements,  and  one  failure  in  thirty-five 
cases — can  be  maintained  without  an  accident  or  unfavorable 
sequence,  the  method  will  be,  in  my  hands  at  least,  superior 
to  any  I  have  tried,  and  its  rationale  may,  I  trust,  commend 
it  to  the  members  of  this  society,  as  it  has  already  done  to 
some  of  my  personal  friends  who  are  using  this  method 
with  equally  good  success. 
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A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 

PiibllBhod  bv  Edllcd  by 

D.  Api'lbton  i  Co.  Fbajik  P.  Kohtbb,  M.  D 


NEW   YORK,   8ATCIIDAY,    OCTOBER   8,  1891. 


A    NKW    DISI'.ASK   SIMUL-VTINC;    ACROMECAl-Y. 

AcH'oiM>i.\(»  to  tlio  Mei/iral  J'n.is,  I>r.  I'lcrri'  .Mario,  tlic  rirnt 
to  ilescriho  tlio  disoaso  that  i.s  now  by  coniinon  consent  desig- 
nated as  aoromejraly,  has  lately  described  another  new  aflFcction 
of  |tulinon;iiy  oriiriii  wliich  presents  .some  superfif'ial  resem- 
blances to  ai-romejjaly.  Hnt  it  differs  from  tlie  latter  both  in 
eharacter  and  in  causation.  .Vmoiif?  its  salient  features  are  en- 
largement of  the  hands  and  feet,  most  marked  in  the  distal 
phalanges,  widening  and  exaggerated  ungual  curve,  and  a  simi- 
lar deformity  in  the  larger  joints,  associated  with  a  variable 
degree  of  impninnent  of  movenient.  These  conditions  are 
consei|uent  upon  certain  pulmonary  affections,  and  are  at- 
tributed by  Dr.  Marie  to  the  ])resence  of  a  special  species  of 
pus,  to  be  found  either  in  tlie  pleural  cavities  or  in  the  bron- 
chia! excretion.  ratliologicoUv,  the  joint  lesicms  attack  the 
periphery  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  are  inflammatory,  con- 
stituting an  osteo-periostitis.  The  medullary  contents  also 
undergo  active  m  tamorphosis,  taking  on  fatty  degeneration  as 
a  result,  especially  in  the  central  zones  of  the  affected  struct- 
ures. Chemical  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  a  gre;it 
excess  of  magnesium  salts  and  fat.  The  number  of  recognized 
recorded  cases  is,  of  course,  very  small  at  the  present  time,  but 
there  are  without  doubt  not  a  few  in  a  modified  form  tliat  are 
now  under  observation  in  patients  having  chronic  pulmonary 
disease.  Indeed,  the  hippocratic  fingers  of  consumptives  are 
probably  an  early  manifestation  of  Dr.  Marie's  newly  recog- 
nized disease.  In  a  few  instances,  it  is  reported,  the  cure  of  a 
concomitant  empyema  has  been  followed  by  a  retrogression  of 
these  articuL-xr  lesions,  and  the  ahlata  cfivsa  maxim  is  the  only 
known  indication  for  treatment  that  has  thus  far  been  formu- 
lated. 


RUPTURE    OF   THE   (iALT.-BLADDER. 

Mk.  Arbxithnot  Lane  has  recorded  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
gall-bladder  in  which  he  operated  with  success,  in  the  Lancet 
for  May  Kith.  In  this  case  there  was  a  retenti<m  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  for  five 
weeks.  The  patient,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  in  an  app.irently  moribund  condition,  with  the  his- 
tory of  peritonitis  due  to  a  blow  \\\w\\  the  abdomen  received 
five  weeks  previously.  The  abdomen  w:is  greatly  distended  and 
contained  some  fluid.  Laparotomy  wfu«  immediately  performed, 
as  an  almost  forlorn  hope  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Three 
gallons  of  fluid  deeply  colored  with  bile  were  removed.  A 
drain  was  introduced  and  maintained  in  position  for  a  day ; 
after   that   time,   as  there   was  no  further  escape  of  fluid,  the 


drain  watt  removed.  The  patient  improved  progroHMivoly  for  i 
fortnight,  luit  at  the  end  of  thai  time  there  was  a  renewal  <  ' 
the  peritoneal  symptoms.  A  dullness  was  observed  in  the  h' 
jiutic  region,  which  extended  down  to  the  umbili<!iis  and  ci 
croached  u|)on  the  right  i)ulmonary  region.  Six  pints  of  bil< 
wore  reniuveil  by  aspiration,  and  subsequently  an  incifiion  wa^ 
made  into  a  pocket  aftparently  formed  by  the  adhesion  c)f  the 
gall-bladder  to  th(«  iibdomiiial  parietes.  A  drain  was  again  in- 
trodiued  and  kept  in  place  for  a  week;  then,  no  m(»ro  bile  being 
•lischarged,  it  was  removed.  The  patient  improved  and  gained 
ill  Hesh. 

Mr.  Lane  inul  been  surprised  at  the  tolerance  of  thig  lad's 
abdomen  to  the  presence  of  a  large  (piantity  of  bile  within  its 
cavity  for  a  period  so  long  as  that  indicated  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  [)ossibly  as  long  as  five  weeks.  This  experience  will 
give  him  greater  courage  in  the  future  when  he  encounters 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bih-ducts,  lor  he 
has  liitherto  dreatled  the  possibly  irritating  consequences  of  an 
escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  although  Dr.  Pavy  has 
already  made  known  the  fact  that  dogs  and  rabbits  are  not 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  this  kind  of  accident  or  experiment. 
In  suitable  cases  Mr.  Lane  would  prefer  the  operation  of  lapa- 
rotomy with  drainage  to  cholecystectomy,  as  practiced  by  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  and  others. 


MIX  on  rAh'AGRAPIIS. 

AN   UNUSUAL   FORM   OF   CHANCRE. 

In  the  Lancet  for  September  19th,  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapotber  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  professional  man  from  India,  aged  forty-nine 
and  intemperate,  who  consulted  him  on  .January  13th  for  a 
chancre  which  had  appeared  a  week  before.  About  twenty- 
seven  years  before  he  had  had  chancroids  and  suppurating  bu- 
boes, which  healed  very  slowly.  The  sore  was  on  the  dorsum, 
a  third  of  an  inch  behind  the  corona,  and  there  were  hard,  en- 
larged glands  in  each  groin.  Small  doses  of  blue  pill,  small  in- 
unctions in  the  groins,  and  dry  lint  were  ordered.  Good  prog- 
ress was  made  for  a  fortnight,  but  then  the  sore  began  to  extend 
slowly,  and  there  arose  around  it,  except  toward  the  corona,  a 
thick  ridge.  Ihis  near  the  frenum  was  o^dematous,  but  above 
there  was  a  semi-solid  deposit  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pre- 
putial folds.  Many  local  ai)plications  were  tried  without  effect, 
and  iodoform  seemed  of  but  little  service.  On  March  9th  iodide 
of  potassium  was  prescribed,  together  with  the  mercurial  treat 
ment.  After  ten  days  the  skin  over  the  hardest  part  of  the 
ridge  gave  way,  and  matter  similar  to  that  in  gummata  came  out, 
Improvement  followed,  but  so  slowly  that  it  was  April  13th  be- 
fore cicatrization  was  comijlete.  It  ulcerated  again  superficially 
on  the  20th.  but  finally  healed  in  three  weeks.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  had  become  absorbed,  and  no  secondaries 
appeared.  The  peculiar  deposit  and  the  extreme  slowness  of 
healing,  due  probably  to  the  age,  habits,  and  former  residence 
of  the  patient,  seemed  to  render  the  case  worth  recording.  A 
somewhat  similar  form  was  described  by  Fournier  in  the  Ar- 
chives generales  de  medecine  for  November,  1867. 


THE   CAUSES  OF   MEGRJM. 

Ix  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  May,  Dr.  Cloustott 
writes  of  megrim  as  a  neurosis  of  development.     It  is  one  of  the 
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purest  of  all  the  developmental  neuroses,  appearing  first  in  the 
pre-reproductive  and  adolescent  eras.  It  rarely  appears  before 
tlie  age  of  seven  yeais,  and  never  begins  after  that  of  twenty- 
five.  It  has  three  periods  of  onset — the  first  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen,  the  second  coincident  with  puberty,  and 
the  latest  during  adolescence.  About  a  third  of  the  cases  begin 
at  each  of  these  periods.  When  it  has  developed  it  continues 
during  reproductive  life  and  then  usually  ceases.  Hereditarily 
it  is,  like  insanity,  commonly  derived  from  ancestry  that  has  suf- 
fered not  from  neuroses  generally,  but  from  it  alone.  The  most 
probable  theory  as  to  its  pathology  is  that  it  is  .-m  explosive  dis- 
ease resulting  from  instability  in  the  optic  thalamus.  As  a  great 
sensory  ganglion,  t!ie  thalamus  has  of  necessity  a  close  relation 
to  reproduction.  The  following  pathological  facts  have  been  de- 
termined with  regard  to  the  disease  :  It  is  hereditary,  and  usual- 
ly from  tlie  same  sex.  It  is  developmental  in  character,  ap])ear- 
ing  usually  before  or  at  puberty.  It  bears  a  close  relationship, 
like  all  the  pt-riodic  neuroses,  to  tiie  normal  periodicity  of  men- 
struation. Its  severity  is  increased  in  most  cases  by  disturbed 
menstruation. 


THE   TREATMENT 


OF   CHRONIC 
CHILDREN. 


CONSTIPATION    IN 


Certain  errors  in  the  treatment  of  this  moat  troublesome 
disorder  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cheadle  in  tlie  Practitioner  for 
July.  Three  devices  seem  to  be  most  commonly  adopted.  The 
administration  of  more  or  less  active  purgatives  from  time  to 
time,  the  dose  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  bowels  become 
confined;  the  use  of  enemata  with  more  or  less  regularity;  and 
the  use  of  coarse  foods  and  fruit.  The  chief  point  of  error  in 
these  methods  lies  in  the  fact  that  chronic  constipation  is  a 
recurrent  and  habitual  condition,  while  the  treatment  is  inter- 
mittent and  spasmodic.  Purgatives  thus  given  lose  their  effect 
after  a  time,  frequent  stimulation  of  the  bowel  rendering  it  less 
and  less  sensitive.  Most  cases,  however,  of  prolonged  and  ob- 
stinate constipation  require  drugs  in  their  treatment.  The  con- 
stant daily  use  of  some  mild  laxative  is  essential  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  be  continuous.  Spas- 
modic, intermittent,  and  excessive  treatment  will  invariably  fail. 

PRELIMINARY   COURSES   FOR   MEDICAL   STUDENTS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  several  of  the  colleges  have 
established  courses  in  physics,  botany,  and  zoology  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  medical  study.  Among  the  institutions  from  whicli  we 
have  seen  announcements  to  this  effect  are  the  College  of  Physi 
cians  and  Surgeons,  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitarj 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depaitraent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  29,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Eysipelas , 

Varicella 

Pertussis 


Week  ending  Sept.  22. 

Weekendiu 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

107 

19 

62 

58 

10 

66        1 

5 

5 

3        i 

.35 

6 

40 

79 

24 

57 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

•3 

0 

4 

2 

20 
5 
5 
1 

16 
0 


The  Intercontinental  American    Medical  Congress.  —  The   Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organization  of  the  Intercontinental  American 


Medical  Congress  will  meet  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  on  October 
14th.  It  is  intended  at  thi.s  meeting  to  (1)  adopt  a  constitution  ;  (2) 
elect  permanent  officers,  domestic  and  foreign ;  (3)  select  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting.  Members  of  the  auxiliary  committees  of  the  differ- 
ent States  are  invited  to  be  present. 

A  Union  Meeting  of  the  District  Medical  Societies  of  Northern 
Ohio. — A  Union  Meeting  of  the  Noith western,  the  Northeastein,  and 
the  North  Central  Ohio  Medical  Societies  will  be  held  at  Mansfield  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

Sir  William  Mac  Cormac  gave  a  clinical  lecture  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  on  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Sayre's  invitation. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  Lift  of  Changes  hi   the  ISlatioits  and 

Duties  of  OJficfru  nerving  in  iUk  Medical  DepartmeyU,    United  States 

Army,  from  September  13  to  Septeraher  26,  1891 : 

The  retirement  from  active  service  of  Colonel  Edward  P.  Vollum  Chief 
Medical  Purveyor,  is  announced.  S.  0.  211,  A.  G.  0.,  September  11 
1891,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Crampton,  Loeis  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  P^ort  Townsend,  Washing- 
ton, relieving  Assistant  Surgeon  James  C.  Worthington.  Assistant 
Surgeon  Worthington,  on  being  relieved,  is  ordered  to  Fort  Thomas 
Kentucky,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Assistant  Surgeon 
George  M.  Wells.  Assistant  Surgeon  Wells,  on  being  relieved  from 
temporary  duty  at  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky,  is  ordered  to  San  Carlos 
Arizona,  for  duty. 

Kean,  Jefferson  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

Wells,  George  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  relieved  from  duty  at  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky,  for  tempo- 
rary duty,  relieving  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  I.  Raymond.  Assistant 
Surgeon  Raymond,  on  being  relieved,  will  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska,  for  duty  at  that  station. 

DeWitt,  Theodore  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Offidai  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpn 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  tlie  two  weeks  ending  September  26,  1891 : 
Hoehling,  a.  a.,  Medical  Inspector.     Ordered  as  member  of  Medical 

Examining  Board. 
Harmo.n,  (J.  E.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Yorktown. 
BoTD,  John  C,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Yorktown 

and  granted  leave. 
DuBois,  F.  L.,  Medical  Director.     Detached  from   Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  to  wait  orders. 
Ayers,  J.  G.,  Surgeon.      Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer  Wabash  and 

ordered  to  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
CoRDEiRO,  F.  J.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 

Steamer  Wabash. 
Norton,  0.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Petrel. 
Marstellek,  E.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached  from  the 

U.  S.  Steamer  Petrel  and  granted  leave. 
Hall,  John  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  appear  before  Retiring  Board. 
Marsteller,  E.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S. 

Steamer  Petrel  and  granted  one  month's  leave. 
Norton,  0.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  special  duty 

at  Naval  Academy  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Petrel. 
Hall,  J.  H.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass., 

and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 
Bradley,  G.  P.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Gray  ATT,  C.  U.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Gardner,  J.  F.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Naval  Hos- 

pital,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,  New  London, 

Conn. 
North,  J.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Navy  Yard,  New 

York,  and  to  wait  orders. 
Lung,  George  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Naval  Station, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
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iTi-.'Ms.  -i>i:n<i-:i:i)iNns  of  socii-rriKs. 


[N.  Y.  Mhi).  .loiJK., 


81MONM,  M.  II.,  SiirKi><)ii.     Dotacliod  from  tlie  EiiterpriHu  uiid  tii  hold 

liiiiiHcIf  ill  I'fiiirnit'riH  for  Men  HiM'vict*. 

Mariuo- Hospital  Servioe,  ~(J/fl<iiit  LImI  i>j'  ihc  ('himj/rit  0/  S/atinns 
itinl    /JiiluH  0/  M,;/i,;il    Ol/irrm  of   ihi-    I'nilfit   Stiiti'ii    Afiiriin-//i's/>itii/ 
Stn'ici  for  (hr  »ix  wirkit  fmlinij  Sfpliinhir  tH,  IS!) I : 
PUKVIANCK,  (Skokok,   Stirf^poii.      (tiiiiiti<(l   leave  of  iilisciiii'   for  lliiily 

days*.     Aiiniwt  22,  18W1. 
LoNO,  W.  n..  Siirf^con.     (Sranli'd  leave  of  ahseiiee  for  twenty-two  diiytt. 

Aiiguot  18,  1891. 
ArsTiN,  n.  VV.,  Surgeon.     To  proeood  to  Delaware  Hreakwater  (jiiaraii- 
tiiie  Station  as  Inspector.     Aii^nst  28,    18'.i|.     (Jninted    leave   of 
alisenee  for  thirty  days.      Septeiiil)er  .'t,  IHIH. 

CiAs.sAWAY,  J.  M.,  Siii-;;eoii.  (iriinted  leave  of  alisenee  for  ten  days. 
September  li).  1S5M. 

Stonkk,  (1.  \V.,  Snrjieoii.  (1  ranted  leave  of  alisenee  for  ti'ii  iliivs. 
An>;u8t  in,  18'.)1. 

Caktkh,  II.  H.,  I*a.>(sed  Assistant  Siiri^eon.  To  proceed  to  Cape  Cliarles 
Quarantine  for  temporary  dnty.     An^inst  27,  189!. 

WiiKKi.KK,  W.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Hiirfjeon.  To  proceed  to  ("ape 
Charles  Quarantine  for  temporary  duty.     August  27,  1891. 

B.»NKs,  ('.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Snr;^eon.  (iranted  leave  of  absence 
for  eleven  days.     Seiiteinher  3  and  9,  lSi)l. 

Oaumicuaki.,  D.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Suificon.  Leave  of  absence  ex- 
tended thirty  days  on  accouut  of  .sickness.     September  Id,  1891. 

Glknnan,  A.  II..  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  (Jranted  leave  of  absence 
for  seven  days.     Auj^ust  29,  1891. 

GriTKKA.s,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Helieved  from  duty  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  special  duty.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1891. 

WF.KTKNnAKKis,  C.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  (Jranted  leave  of  absence  for 
thirty  days.     September  10,  1891. 

Perry,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Evansville,  lud.,  for 
temporary  duty.     September  18,  1891. 

Young,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  eight 
days.  August  29,  1891.  To  proceed  to  Cairo,  111.,  for  temporary 
duty.     September  15,  1891. 

Houghton,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  [iroceed  to  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass.,  for  temporary  duty.  August  29,  1891.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  sixty  days  and  permission  to  go  abroad.  September  18, 
1891. 

Promotion. 

Goodwin,  H.  T.,  .\ssistant  Surgeon.  (Commissioned  as  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  to  date  from  September  24,  1891.  September  18, 
1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  October  5th :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences ;  German  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Morrisania  Medical  Society 
(private);  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  (private); 
Utica  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association ;  Providence,  R.  I., 
Medical  Association;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Freehold). 

TuKSDAY",  October  Gift:  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  (first  day — Lynch- 
burg) ;  American  Rhinological  Association  (first  day — Indianapolis); 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Neurological 
Society;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine;  Buffalo  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ;  Medical  So- 
cieties of  the  Counties  of  Broome  (annual),  Columbia  (annual — 
Hudson),  Orange  (semi-annual — Goshen),  and  Schoharie  (semi-an- 
nual), N.  Y. ;  Medical  Association  of  Northern  New  York  (annual 
— Malone);  Union,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (quarterly);  Chit- 
tenden, Vt.,  County  Medical  Society. 

Wkdnesday,  October  7th :  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  (second  day); 
American  Rhinological  Association  (second  day);  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  BcUevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York ;    Medical  Microscopical  Society  of   Brooklyn ; 


DrldKuport,  (Unin.,  Medioal  AHMoeiation ;  PenuliHcot,  Me.,  County 
Medical  Society  (Kaiigor);   Pliilndelpliia  (!oiinty  Medical  Society. 

Tiii:it.si)>kv,  Oclo>>rr  Sth :  Medical  Society  of  X'irgiiiia  (thiid  day); 
Aiiierieaii  Rhinological  AMHoeiatlon  (third  day);  New  York  Laryn- 
gologieal  Society ;  .New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (."section  in 
Piediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  .Iuii^|iniileiice  and  Stale  Mediiine; 
Hrooklyn  I'alliological  Society;  Me<liciil  Society  of  the  ('ouiily  of 
Cayuga;  South  Kuslon,  Mass.,  Meiliial  Club  (private) ;  Pathological 
Society  of  Philiideipliia. 

Fkiday,  October  Uth :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Neiirolojjy);  Yorkville  Medical  AHHOciulion  (private);  (lerman 
Medical  Society  of  Hrooklyn  ;  Medical  Soci<!ty  of  the  Town  of  Saii- 
geities  (anniversary). 

Satiudav,  fMo/icr  loth:  Olistetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private);  VVor- 
ci'Hter,  Mass.,  .North  District  Medical  Society. 


firofcctiings  of  Sonctic?. 


ASS()(JIATI()N    OF   AMERICAN    PHYSICIANS. 

Sixth  Aiinval  Meeting,  held  in  Wanhington  on  Tnegilay,  Wednen- 

<la]l,  Thiimday,  and  Friday,  September  22,  23.  24, 

and  25,  1801. 

The  President,    !)r.   William   Pepper,   of  Pliiladelphia,    in   tlie 
Chair. 

The  President's  Address  was  read  by  Dr.  Pei-pek,  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  tliose  who  siiare  tlie  feelings  of  close  relationsliip  which 
the  earnest  and  friendly  meetings  of  our  association  have  fos- 
tered among  us  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  I  pause,  before 
proceeding  to  our  scientific  work,  to  speak  of  our  fellow-mem- 
bers who  have  been  taken  from  us  during  the  past  year. 

Hosmer  Allen  Jolinson,  a  founder,  trustee,  and  professor  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  one  of  our  original  members, 
died  on  February  26,  1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  an  ornament  to  our  pro- 
fession. Dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  blended  with  rare 
charm  of  presence,  conferred  additional  distinction  upon  his 
high  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  not  only  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  but  by  all  who 
had  the  jjrivilege  of  his  friendship. 

James  Kingsley  Thacher.  profes>or  of  physiology  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Yale  University,  and  an  original  member  of 
our  association,  died  on  April  20,  1891,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years.  Descended  from  a  line  of  ancestors  eminent  for  vigor 
and  originality  of  intellect,  Dr  Thacher  early  displayed  rare 
powers  as  an  investigator  and  thinker.  It  was  not  until  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  and  after  he  had  won  international  distinction 
by  his  researches  in  comparative  anatomy  and  jihysiology,  that 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  rapidly  attained  the 
front  rank  of  the  profession,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  his  frequent  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  of 
exceptional  value  as  embodying  the  work  of  a  highly  trained 
scientist  dealing  with  problems  of  practical  medicine.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  loss  sustained  in  the  early  death  of  one 
who  so  well  illu.strated  the  highest  type  of  the  physician — the 
student  of  Nature  as  revealed  in  the  functions  and  disorders  of 
the  human  body. 

Rich:i.rd  Lea  MacDonnell,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in 
McGill  University,  had  been  a  member  of  our  association  but  a 
short  time  when  his  f'eath  occurred,  on  July  31,  1891,  at  the 
sadly  early  age  of  thirty-five  years.  He  possessed  gifts  and 
ability  ot  a  high  order  as  clinician,  as  writer,  and  as  teacher. 
He  had  already  accomplished  much  valuable  work,  and  was  so 
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well  equipped  in  purpose,  powers,  and  position  that  a  brilliant 
career  was  confidently  expected.  The  association  has  lost  in 
liini  one  of  its  most  promising  member?. 

Out  of  our  sliort  list  of  honorary  members,  Fordyce  Barker 
and  Joseph  Leidy  have  gone.  Dr.  Barker  died  on  Mjiy  30,  1891, 
at  the  age  of  seren<y-three.  His  lonir  life  seemed  all  too  sliort 
for  the  countless  acts  of  courtesy  and  charity  which  he  found 
place  for  in  a  career  rich  in  professional  and  social  success.  The 
delightful  charm  of  the  man  almost  threw  into  shade  the  re- 
markable gifts  of  the  physician.  His  tact  and  urbanity  were 
perfect,  and  his  hospitality  was  boundless,  so  that  lie  was  the 
paragon  of  hosts.  The  affectionate  solicitude  with  which  ho 
lavished  on  his  patients,  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  resources  of  his 
skill,  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful  and  beloved  of  phy- 
sicians. His  large-hearted  sympathy  and  benevolence  made  him 
eager  in  the  organization  and  service  of  all  movements  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  the  elevation  of  his  fellows.  The  rich 
treasures  of  his  experience  and  his  strict  scientitic  integrity  made 
his  publications  valued  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  many 
honorable  distinctions  made  it  eminently  proper  he  should  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  our  honorary  members,  and  in  his  death 
we  all  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  and  a  cherished 
colleague. 

In  the  death  of  Joseph  Leidy,  which  occurred  on  April  30, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  the  medical  profession  in 
America  lost  its  most  loved  and  honored  member  and  American 
science  its  most  illustrious  representative.  It  makes  a  ditterence 
to  the  world  when  such  a  man  passes  away.  At  his  birth  Na- 
ture gave  him  her  accolade,  and  all  his  life  long  he  was  loyal  to 
the  holy  quest  of  truth,  which  is  the  vow  imposed  on  those 
whom  she  invests  as  her  chosen  knights.  Who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  marvelous  and  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  Nature 
this  great  man  possessed  came  from  the  singleness  of  his  life  and 
the  purity  of  his  heart?  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  miserable 
shortcomings  we  all  exhibit,  even  in  our  best  work,  spring  from 
the  selfishness  and  the  prejudice  we  allow  to  mix  with  it? 
Leidy  never  had  a  theory  to  support  or  a  purpose  to  serve.  The 
all-sufficing  motive  of  liis  life  was  to  learn  the  truth  of  Nature 
and  to  help  others  to  learn  it  also.  To  the  last  lie  kept  the 
humility  and  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  No  delight  could 
surpass  what  he  felt  when  new  facts  were  disclosed  to  him, 
unless  it  was  that  with  which  he  would  share  with  others  all  he 
knew.  He  made  great  discoveries  in  various  fields  of  scientific 
research ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  feel  nny  credit  was  due  to 
him.  It  merely  was  that  he  had  chanced  first  to  see  that  par- 
ticular fact.  It  was  no  aclnevement  of  his.  Nature  had  but 
given  him  one  more  little  glimpse  of  her  truth.  He  looked  at 
all  natural  things  with  the  same  fresh,  clear-eyed  directness.  It 
did  not  matter  by  whom,  or  under  what  names,  or  in  what  sur- 
roundings an  object  was  brought  before  him;  he  simply  saw 
the  thing  itself.  In  this  way  he  detected  blunders  innumerable 
and  became  a  general  referee  to  whom  all  sorts  of  su])posed 
remarkable  discoveries  were  submitted.  The  certainty  with 
which  he  could  «letect  the  real  nature  of  the  object  and  the 
simple,  genial  way  in  which  he  would  explain  it  made  irritation 
impossible.  All  knew  he  would  treat  an  inaccurate  observation 
of  his  own  in  the  sa-iie  kindly  but  unsparing  fashion.  If  only 
the  facts  were  discovered  it  mattered  not  to  him  by  whom 
the  discovery  was  made  ;  and  windy  battles  over  claims  of 
priority  and  selfish  struggles  to  pre-empt  fields  of  investiga- 
tion were  alike  impossible  to  him.  More  than  once  he  turned 
aside  from  lines  of  research  in  which  he  was  the  pioneer,  and 
where  brilliant  discoveries  were  in  sight,  as  soon  as  he  found 
there  were  others  who  longed  to  win  di>tinction  in  the  same 
field.  I  could  never  see  that  he  enjoyed  tliei'-  triumplis  any 
less  than  if  he  himself  had  won  them.      Incapable  himself  of 


jealonsy,  or  untruth,  or  disloyalty,  he  seemed  also  incapable 
of  thinking  evil  of  others.  In  all  matters  of  business  he 
would  have  been  readily  imposed  upon,  and  his  confidence  was 
freely  bestowed  on  all  who  sought  it.  Hut  in  the  estimation 
of  the  scientific  value  of  a  man^s  work  he  was  in  many  lines 
of  research  the  very  highest  and  the  most  candid  authority. 
Of  course  he  had  no  enemies.  All  were  united  in  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  But  only  those  who  live<l  in  close  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  him  can  tell  what  elevating  and  hun)aniz- 
ing  influences  this  man  of  science  diffused  around  him.  It 
helped  you  to  be  truthful,  simple,  and  liberal  merely  to  meet 
him  and  talk  with  him.  I  think  \g\\'  men  have  been  more  loved 
by  men  than  hew^as;  and  I  know  not  if  there  is  a  higher  tribute 
than  these  to  a  man's  nature.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  what 
Leidy  achieved  in  many  branches  of  science.  The  mere  fact 
that  his  scientific  contributions  numbered  fully  eight  hundred 
conveys  little  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  they  covered,  the 
epoch-making  character  many  of  them  i)osse.ssed.  or  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  patient  labor  bestowed  on  the  thousands  of  ex- 
quisite iliu.stratioos  they  contained.  1  can  not  tell  you  what  he 
was  to  his  colleagues  or  to  his  students  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  for  thirty-eight  years  he  filled  the  chair  of 
anatomy.  I  feel  .sure  that  every  colleague  in  the  faculty  and 
every  student  in  the  college  during  that  long  time  was  influ- 
enced for  good  by  contact  with  this  ])ure  and  lovable  man.  For 
to  Leidy  the  ever-growing  fullness  of  knowledge  brought  in- 
creasing humility  and  wonder  at  the  boundless  mystery  of  Na- 
ture. And  as  the  close  of  a  profound  study  of  one  field  of 
natural  history  after  another  added  to  his  sense  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  powers  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  creation  and 
life,  his  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  God  of  Nature  strengthened 
and  deepened.  Only  a  few  days  liefore  his  death,  as  I  stood  by 
his  bedside,  he  chanced  to  notice  the  flowered  pattern  of  the 
carpet  on  the  chamber-floor,  and  said:  ''How  can  they  work 
flowers  in  a  carpet?  We  love  flowers!  No  one  would  tread  on 
flowers! ''  And  with  his  heart  full  of  such  gentle  thoughts  he 
lapsed  into  peaceful  unconsciousness — like  a  tired  child  falling 
asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  Nature  he  had  loved  .so  long  and  so 
well. 

It  would  seem  to  me  an  abuse  of  a  rare  privilege  were  I  to 
add  to  what  I  have  said  more  than  a  few  but  cordial  words  of 
welcome.  In  thanking  my  colleagues,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  when  called  to  preside  over  this  meeting.  I  may  couple  with 
these  thanks  a  no  less  hearty  congratulation  that  the  recurrence 
of  our  congress  year  not  only  finds  our  association  instinct  with 
life  and  in  close  touch  with  what  is  best  and  most  ju-ogressive 
in  medical  work,  but  establishes  the  fact  that  participation  in 
the  congress  certainly  does  not  detract  from  the  intere>t  and 
importance  of  our  own  meeting. 

No  less  may  I  join  with  our  warm  and  brotherly  greeting  to 
the  distinguished  guests  who  have  accepted  our  invitation  and 
honor  us  with  their  presence  the  gratifying  claim  that  the  many 
charms  of  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  the  great  pleasure  to  be 
given  and  received  in  the  kindly  social  intercourse  of  this  week, 
have  not  been  more  potent  attractions  than  the  prospect  of 
sharing  in  the  rich  programme  of  scientific  work  arranged  for 
this  association  and  for  the  congress. 

So  far  at  least  as  medical  men  are  concerned  one  need  no 
longer  rejjcat  the  a?suran<-e  that  when  they  cross  the  ocean 
they  change  not  their  feelings,  but  only  their  horizon.  There 
exists  no  barrier  to  our  intercourse.  Tiie  complete  solidarity  of 
our  science  o'ertops  all  divisions  of  race  or  place.  The  prog- 
ress and  the  interpenet ration  of  knowledge  first  outgrew  per- 
sonal authority,  and  luive  now  outgrown  the  limits  of  natiouiil 
schools  of  science. 
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Tlu>  oxisti'nco  of  tliin  yociily  of  cliniciiitiH  iiiiil  |inllMil(i>^ii-tH  "ih 
l»v  no  im-aiis  ii  proti'st  iipiiiist  H|>i«ciiilism  in  nictlictil  Hci»<iic«<.  ItM 
prt'seiioc  liiTo  in  this  don^jrosM  \h  l.\|(iciil  of  I  lie  |irt'Hi<iit.  iillitii<lo 
of  scit>i)tilii<  iiu<<licin»' lowiiitl  spmii.-ilism.  .Iiisl  an  tliiH^cri'iil meet- 
ing' wonUl  l>e  <tri|»|ilfil  witlioiit  tlio  |iarti(ii|intioii  of  ninnv  wpociiil 
sociitii's.  so  would  our  own  nionilnTsliiit  ln'  sadiv  incoinplcio  (TkI 
it  not  in<lu(U>  nniiiy  oniiru-nt  spociaiists.  (ii-noral  nu'iiicinc  and 
j^oiK'rai  sur>r«'i7  l<>-tiiiy  aiv  fVdi>rations  of  spcciaitiis,  and  the 
^fi'ni'ial  riinifiiin,  ovi-n  of  tlio  hroadost  ^,'MU^'l^  in  lifiilin;;  with 
ohscuro  and  coinplifati-il  rases,  arts  i)ut  as  tiio  hadin^f  partner 
in  a  medical  tirni. 

This  is  the  natural  and  ilesirahle  dovclopniont  of  <Mir  jirotVs- 
sional  ivhitions.  'I'iio  courts  whore  the  issues  tif  our  causes  are 
decided  are  open  constantly,  and  have  unlitnited  jurisdiction. 
The  microscope,  the  ophtlialmosco^)r,  the  Iweniatometer.  the 
tests  of  oi'tjanic  chemistry,  are  witnesses  whose  jiresencu  is  al- 
ways avnilablo  and  wlioso  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact  is  un- 
iinpoaohahle.  No  cumbrous  accumulatu)n  of  papers  and  elabo- 
rate machinery  of  procedure  hamper  our  k'tiislation.  In  the 
privacy  of  two  or  three  consulting  rooms  are  determined,  with 
all  reasonable  certainty  and  celerity,  the  issue  of  causes  vastly 
more  vital  to  the  i)arties  interested,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the 
community  at  larjie.  than  those  which  till  colunms  in  the  daily 
press  and  block  the  slow  wheels  of  litigation  for  years.  Reme- 
dial measures  are  ajjreed  upon  and  carried  into  ettect  which  re- 
quire such  masterful  decision,  fertility  of  resource,  and  energy 
of  action  as  stamp  tbe  great  leaders  in  all  the  hard-fought  bat- 
tles of  the  world. 

It  is  a  supreme  glory  of  our  service  that  it  is  restricted  to  no 
nation,  no  dynasty,  no  place,  no  class.  The  monarch  of  the 
mightiest  empire  and  the  poorest  patient  in  the  hospital  ward 
command  and  receive  the  same  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  by  the  combination  of  the  highest  specialism,  wrought 
by  mutual  trust  and  trained  co-operation  into  absolute  unity, 
that  tlie  great  triumphs  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  now 
achieved.  The  evident  truth  of  this  is  the  basis  of  tiie  work  of 
our  association.  The  broadening  tield,  the  increasing  precision 
of  our  work  ;  the  vast  scope  of  the  questions  of  heredity,  of 
climatic  and  racial  influence,  of  hygiene  and  dietetics,  of  mental 
and  moral  regimen,  of  all  that  is  included  in  preventive  medi- 
cine, ttie  great  battle-tield  of  the  future,  and  which  must  be  used 
as  far  as  understood  in  the  struggles  of  the  remedial  medicine 
of  to-day,  call  for  a  co-operation — not  kx-al,  but  national  and  in- 
ternational— which  shall  bring  into  closer  touch,  better  mutual 
knowledge,  and  deeper  mutual  trust  all  eai-nest  workers  in 
scientilic  medicine. 

It  is,  then,  with  tlie  happy  assurance  that  our  work  here  is 
in  line  with  tbe  great  onward  movement  of  the  day  that  I  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  si.xth  annual  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians. 

The  Treatment  of  Visceral  Tuberculosis  by  Koch's 
Method.— Dr.  F.  P.  Kinniout,  of  New  York,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  reporting  the  results  of  treatment  with  tuberculin 
in  thirteen  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Some  of  this 
number  showed  evidence  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  of  varying 
degree.  Six  were  cases  of  well-marked  lupus,  tive  of  joint 
tuberculosis,  four  of  tubercular  adenitis,  two  of  bone  tuber- 
culosis, two  of  tubercular  pro.«tatitis,  one  of  tubercular  epi- 
didymitis, and  one  of  rodent  ulcer.  Eight  of  the  patients  were 
inoculated  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
deal  entirely  with  tbe  cases  of  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tu- 
berculosis. After  having  these  cases  under  observ.ation  for 
several  months  his  general  impressions  in  regard  to  tuberculin 
were  first  that  it  had  a  marked  elective  affinity  for  tubercular 
tissue,  and  that  its  value  in  diagnosis  was  relative  rather  than 
positive.     Tuberculin  not  only  did  not  produce  immunity,  but 


in  certain  cases  apparently  predisposed  tissueH  contiguous  to  the 
Huut  of  the  origimil  disease  aH  well  as  more  diHtant  Htrnctures  to 
infection.  The  fever  and  general  con.stitnliomil  diHturbunce 
produced  by  tuberculin  were  not  oidy  harmful,  i)ut  probably 
unessential  to  its  remedial  action. 

This  impression  was  Kirengtbened  by  very  recent  clinical  in- 
vuHtigations  whieh  in<licated  that  tuberculin  contained  not  one 
but  Huverid  active  principles,  und  that  its  activity  in  producing 
fuvur  and  constitutional  distnri(ance  wau  apparently  dependent 
upon  contained  HulmtHnceH  (piitu  diftlnct  ffom  itH  remedial  prin- 
ciple. Inoculations  of  minimum  strengths,  gradually  increased, 
ttiul  given  at  longer  intervals  than  was  origimilly  advised,  con- 
stituted the  most  eflicient  method  of  its  use.  In  regard  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  its  remedial  action  was  apparently  re- 
stricted to  pulmonary  disease  in  its  early  stage,  in  such  forms 
of  tuberculosis  the  most  careful  study  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  history  and  physical  signs  of  the  disease  previous  to  inocu- 
lation did  not  warrant  an  opinion  of  the  probable  value  or  de- 
gree of  reaition  or  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  treatment  in 
any  given  case.  The  establishment  of  constitutional  tolerance 
varied  greatly  in  tiuu'  in  ditTereiit  individuals  sutfering  from 
api)arently  similar  lesions,  and  could  not  l)e  accepted  as  a  bjwis 
for  |)rognosis.  Local  reaction  might  continue  to  bo  developed 
under  treatment  in  the  entire  absence  of  constitutional  effect  as 
indicated  by  the  temi)eraturo  chart.  Tuberculin  was  apparently 
cai)able,  in  exceptional  cases  of  even  incipient  disease,  of  excit- 
ing pneumonic  pnxtesses,  (catarrhal  and  caseous  hepatization,  of 
varying  degrees  and  intensity.  Such  proces.ses  were  probably 
due  to  the  conveyance  into  other  parts  of  the  lung  of  cheesy 
material  and  liberated  bacilli.  In  cases  of  localized  tubercular 
pleurisy  the  inflammatory  action  excited  by  tuberculin  might 
lead  to  sreneral  infection  of  the  pleura. 

The  production  of  hasmoptysis  was  comparatively  rare.  It 
required  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  entailed  much  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  physician.  Notwithstanding  its  degree  of 
harmfulness,  he  thought  tuberculin  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  list  of  remedial  agents  and  that  it  would  yet  be  found  to 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  therapeusis  of  the  early  stages  of 
pidmonary  tuberculosis  and  in  ameliorating  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  more  advanced  disease.  The  complexity  of  condi- 
tions often  present  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  tissue  reaction  in  different  individuals  were 
suggested  in  explanation  of  the  failure  of  a  remedial  action  in 
cases  apparently  similar.  The  most  recent  observations  gave 
pi'omise  of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  in  modifications  of 
the  original  preparation.  These  impressions  must  be  regarded 
as  open  to  modification  with  continued  and  more  extended  clini- 
cal study. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  gave  his  experience  in  the 
observation  of  the  effects  of  tuberculin,  and  reported  a  number 
of  cases.  He  said  that  any  benefit  that  might  possibly  come 
from  the  use  of  the  material  under  consideration  would  be  for 
the  future  to  show,  as  it  had  not  as  yet  manifested  itself,  and  it 
was  still  an  o|)en  question.  The  grievous  part  of  the  whole 
matter,  he  thought,  was  the  too  early  announcement  and  appli- 
cation of  laboratory  results  to  clinical  practice  and  the  inevita- 
ble destruction  of  confidence  in  future  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter that  would  result  from  the  failure  of  the  hopes  that  were 
enteitained  in  regard  to  this  material.  He  said  that  the  failure 
of  tuberculin  to  accomplish  what  was  hoped  for  from  it  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  probabilities  that  it  would  serve  as  a  guide- 
post  to  the  investigator  for  the  direction  of  future  work,  and 
that  by  methods  still  to  be  worked  out  there  was  to  be  isolated 
from  the  cultures  of  the  various  bacteria,  or  from  the  results  of 
the  activity  of  these  cultures,  something  that  would  prove  de- 
structive to  their  hurtful  action  in  the  human  body. 
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The  author's  experience  witli  tuberculin  had  led  him  to  the 
following'  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  position  :  1.  It  iiad  no  di- 
agnostic value  tliat  was  at  all  applicable  at  present  to  clinical 
use.  2.  The  authnr  was  unable  to  demonstrate  anything  more 
than  a  possible  temporary  beneficial  result,  and  that  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  from  its  use  in  human  beings  in  any  form  of  tuber- 
culous disease.  3.  He  had  no  personal  experience  with  its  ill 
effects,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  did  occur.  4.  Its 
advantages  so  far  were  not  such  that  he  could  be  induced  to  use 
it  again  in  practice. 

There  were,  however,  certain  other  points  that  should  be 
well  understood  before  this  material,  or  rather  its  source,  should 
be  given  up  for  investigation.  Some  of  these  the  author  indi- 
cated as  follows:  1.  Tuberculin  itself  was  a  very  complex  sub- 
stance, and  its  constituents  must  be  separated  and  studied  before 
it  could  be  definitely  asserted  that  it  did  not  contain  something 
of  value  in  compelling  the  healing  process  in  tuberculous  lesions. 
2.  The  same  thing  was  indicated  even  more  strongly  by  the  ef- 
fects that  seemed  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the  clinical  ex- 
periments conducted  with  it;  for,  while  there  had  not  been  much 
actual  healing  to  report,  nevertheless  such  etfects  had  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  believe 
that  by  different  methods  of  preparation  a  material  might  be 
obtained  from  pure  cultures  of  the  bacilli  that  might  give  more 
satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  William  Osler,  of  Baltimore,  said  liis  observations  had 
been  made  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
where  inocp.lations  were  [)racticed  on  twenty-eight  patients. 
Twenty-two  of  these  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  three  had 
pleurisy  suspected  to  be  tuberculous;  in  two  it  was  used  for 
diagnostic  purposes  with  negative  results;  and  one  case  thought 
to  be  tuberculous  proved  to  be  cancerous  adenitis.  In  giving 
the  injections,  small  doses  were  commenced  with,  and  as  a  -rule 
gradually  increased,  if  the  jiatients  had  no  reaction,  in  a  few  in- 
stances as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  milligrammes.  The  cases  were 
selected,  so  far  as  physical  examination  could  be  the  guide, 
either  in  the  early  stage  or  when  the  disease  was  quiescent. 
The  injections  were  not  given  in  advanced  cases.  Tlie  practical 
results  were,  no  patients  cured.  Five  cases  were  decidedly 
benefited,  the  good  being  evident  not  so  much  by  change  in  the 
physical  signs  as  in  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and 
in  weight.  In  not  one  of  these  cases  did  the  bacilli  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  sputum.  In  all,  the  cough  was  reduced  in 
urgency.  Seventeen  of  the  patients  left  the  hospital  distinctly 
worse  for  the  treatment.  One  of  these  had  died  shortly  after- 
ward and  another  recently.  Of  seven  he  had  not  heard  since 
May  1st.  In  four  the  condition  was  not  materially  changed,  and 
in  four  there  was  slight  improvement,  noted  particularly  in  the 
gain  in  weight.  In  one  case,  not  counted  in  the  reported  list,  a 
patient  had  a  single  injection,  and  in  two  days  after  developed 
signs  of  extensive  pneumonia  of  the  right  base,  which  was  at 
■  first  thought  to  be  tuberculin  pneumonia,  but  the  persistent 
high  fever  and  the  progressive  and  rapid  development  of  con- 
solidation rather  favored  the  view  that  it  was  acute  pneumonia. 
The  autoi)sy  fully  confirmed  this  view.  The  bad  etfects  of  the 
treatment  were  evident  in  increase  in  the  consolidation  and 
•breaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue,  great  increase  in  the  fever, 
progressive  weakness,  and  loss  of  weight.  This  was  especially 
marked  in  several  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  in  an 
early  stage.  Of  the  three  pleurisy  patients,  one  gained  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  half,  a  second  five  and  a  half,  and  a  third  ten 
pounds.  These  were  suspected  to  be  tuberculous  and  there  were 
reactions  after  the  injections,  but  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found 
in  the  expectoration.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment were  disappointing. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AMERICAN   SURGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Washington  on  Tuesday., 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Septemher  22, 

23,  2Jf,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  II.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President's  Address  was  for  the  most  part  a  reca- 
pitulaticm  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  association  since  its 
organization,  a  eulogy  of  its  |)ast  and  present  members,  and  an 
earnest  appeal  for  some  monumental  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  S.  D.  Gross. 

The  Present  Status  of  Brain  Surgery,  based  on  the 
Practice  of  Philadelphia  Surgeons. — This  was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  II.  A.  Agnkw.  He  conhned  his  remarks  to  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  trephining  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  trau- 
matic and  Jacksonian,  intracranial  abscess,  hfemorrhage,  hydro- 
cephalus, cephalalgia,  microcephalia,  and  neoplasms. 

Of  fifty-seven  patients  trephined  for  traumatic  epilepsy,  forty- 
one  had  recovered  from  the  oj)eration,  four  had  died,  and,  as  to 
the  remaining  twelve,  the  result  was  not  given.  The  most  mel- 
ancholy feature  of  the  proceeding  was  to  be  found  in  the  final 
result.  Thirty-two  had  experienced  temporary  benefit,  nine 
had  obtained  no  relief,  four  had  passed  out  of  observation,  four 
had  been  operated  upon  too  recently  for  an  opinion  to  be 
formed,  four  had  been  cured,  and  four  had  died.  Careful  analy- 
sis of  the  fifty-four  cases  forced  the  conclusion  that  traumatic 
epilepsy  was  practically  incurable  by  surgical  operation,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  had  better  be  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  pure  medicine.  Still  the  doctrine  that  de- 
pressed fractures  of  the  skull  without  symptoms  required  no 
operative  interference  might  be  held  responsible  for  many  of 
the  unfortunate  sequels  of  head  injuries.  However  slight  might 
be  the  depression  which  followed  the  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
save  in  one  or  two  localities,  it  would  encroach  enough  upon 
the  dural  nerves  to  cause  more  or  less  irritation,  which,  though 
insignificant  at  first,  and  not  at  all  recognizable  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  patient,  would  eventually  be  propagated  to  the 
meninges  and  subsequently  to  the  cortex  and  brain  ganglia, 
until  finally  the  paroxysmal  explosion  occurred.  Then,  even 
when  the  initial  lesion  was  removed,  the  slowly  established 
habit  created  by  years  of  excitation  would  remain  an  ineradi- 
cable legacy.  No  amount  of  foresight  could  determine  what 
happened  inside  the  skull  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury  by  any 
inspection  of  its  exterior  surface,  the  physical  properties  of 
the  two  being  so  very  unlike.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  pro- 
fession could  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  depressed  fractures  of 
the  cranium,  however  slight  might  be  the  depression  and  en- 
tirely irrespective  of  pressure  symptoms,  were  proper  subjects 
for  trephining,  then  would  traumatic  epilepsy  largely  disappear 
from  the  list  of  surgical  diseases.  It  was  not  improbable,  in- 
deed, that,  in  view  of  the  greatly  diminished  risk  from  trephin- 
ing, the  operation  would  be  extended  even  to  cases  of  simple 
fracture  or  fissure  of  the  skull. 

In  -Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  speaker  thought  that  the  pre- 
sumption was  against  a  permanent  cure  by 'operation.  This 
view  was  based  not  simply  on  the  history  of  the  recorded  cases, 
of  which  he  recounted  fourteen,  but  also  on  the  changes  which 
must  necessarily  follow  the  excision  of  cerebral  matter  and  the 
pressure  of  reparatory  cicatricial  tissue,  the  ultimate  effects  of 
which  for  evil  time  alone  could  determine.  Furthermore,  we 
knew  that  functional  substitution  was  among  the  properties  of 
the  brain,  and  that  when  portions  had  been  removed,  tempora- 
rily suspending  its  definite  action,  the  work  was  subsetiuently 
taken  up  by  another  part  of  that  organ,  with  most  probably  the 
same  evil  tendencies  as  that  of  the  lost  portion.    The  most  prom  - 
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lain}?  ("iisos  for  <)|uTiiti(>ii  WMuld,  tlii-drfticnlly,  l>o  tliono  in 
which  Horno  viwlhle  losinn  wiis  pn-soiit  tis  I  ho  rmiHo  of  llic 
disea.se. 

Ki^jhti'oa  ciiMi'H  of  trophiniiif,'  lor  iilisccfs  hii<l  hi-ni  colk'ctcil 
for  hi«*  ri'|)ort.  Six  of  tho  |»alioiits  had  siiITim-imI  IVom  rnictiiro 
of  tlio  skull,  two  had  svphilitii-  iioeroxis  of  the  crimial  hones,  in 
ono  a  fori'i;;n  hodv  had  i'iitt'ri>d  tlio  Iirain.  in  nine  fiu'  aliscoss 
WHS  dno  to  disi>a8i'  of  tiic  middio  (>iir,  and  in  two  the  skull  iiad 
roroivi'd  a  suviTo  hlow  without  fracture.  Ail  the  patients  ha<l 
diod,  life  in  no  instaneo  hein;;  prolontio'l  Itevond  fourteen  days. 
Unfavorah'.o  as  this  record  was,  it  hy  no  ineans  contra-indicated 
tlio  useof  iho  tro|)hinein  cases  of  suspected  intracranial  ai)scess, 
inasmuch  as  without  sur^'ical  interference  de;ilh  must  incvitahly 
ensue. 

in  four  out  of  the  rive  cases  reported  of  tre|)hinin!j:  for  intra- 
cranial traumatic  hipinorrhafre  the  j)atients  luul  recovered,  not 
only  from  the  operation,  hut  with  restoration  of  the  suspended 
functions.  In  cases  where  the  syjnptoms  of  compression  were 
{general,  indicatinu:  a  widespread  extravasation  of  hlood,  an  op- 
eration held  out  so  slii^ht  a  prospect  of  relief  that  the  prudent 
aur^reon  would  hesitate,  and  most  prohahly  withhold  his  hand 
from  operative  measures. 

Of  the  i)atient.s,  rive  in  numher.  reported  to  the  speaker  as 
having  been  treated  by  trephining:  for  acute  or  chronic  hydro- 
cephaln.s,  all  had  died.  .\s  hydrocc])haIus  was  usually  due  to 
tnbercular  di.sease  or  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid  s'*owth, 
notably  in  tlie  cerebellum,  as  was  true  of  two  of  the  cases  in  the 
list,  it  was  ditticult  to  understand  up(m  what  jiroirnds  the  opera- 
tion could  be  undertaken,  as  it  oriered  no  hope  of  success,  but 
rather  tended  to  hasten  the  end. 

Five  cases  of  trepbinin<r  for  cephalalicia  were  recited,  the 
operation  bein^r  undertaken  on  account  of  i)ersistent  and  in- 
tractable headache  followinjr  old  injuries  of  the  head.  In  none 
of  these  patients  save  one  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  previous 
fracture,  and  in  that  case  there  were  traces  of  an  old  fissure 
without  displacement  or  depression.  The  speaker  believed  the 
cure  to  have  been  complete  in  every  case  but  one. 

Trephininjr  for  microcephalns  the  speaker  deprecated.  He 
reported  six  cases.  Out  of  these  there  hail  been  four  deatlis, 
and  the  records  as  ti  the  after  condition  of  the  survivors  were 
vague.  Xofhin-f  exhibited  the  enthusiasm  of  modern  surgery 
more  than  these  attempts  to  coax,  an  undeveloped  brain  to  exe- 
cute the  orderly  functions  of  intellifrenee.  When,  however,  we 
considered  the  marvelous  results  obtained  in  the  Bicetre  Hospital, 
in  Paris,  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  cliildren, 
he  thought  ir  would  be  much  wiser  to  relegate  these  unfortunate 
specimens  of  humanity  to  special  training  schools  rather  than  to 
the  trephine  and  the  rongeur.  The  debatable  cases  would  be 
those  accompanied  by  athetosi.s,  in  which  condition  .some  im- 
provement might  be  obtained. 

Four  cases  of  trephining  for  brain  tumors  being  the  total 
number  he  had  to  i-eport,  this  was,  of  course,  too  few  from 
which  to  deduce  reliable  conclusions.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  literature  on  this  subject,  the  results 
of  operati<ms  for  brain  tumors  could  not  be  deemed  brilliant. 
There  must  alwa-ys  be  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  nature,  extent,  and 
locality  of  these  neoplasms.  Still,  he  did  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  path  of  any  one  cultivating 
this  department  of  surgery.  The  triumphs  already  achieved  by 
the  conjoined  labors  of  the  surgeon  and  the  neurologist  might 
be  harbingers  of  still  greater  successes. 

The  deductions  which  the  speaker  thought  might  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  a  careful  review  of  the  cases  presented  were 
as  follows:  That  all  fractures  of  the  skull  attended  with  depres- 
sion,  however  slight,  and  entirely'  irrespective  of  symptoms, 


should,  in  view  of  the  late  nt"t<T-eH'ects,  bo  8ul)iecte<l  to  the  tre- 
I'liino.  That  trephining  for  trannnitic  epilepsy  promisod  only 
palliation  at  the  best.  That  trephining  for  'hickHonian  epilupny 
was  to  he  regartlcd  as  only  allonlitig  temporary  relief.  That 
trephining  for  abscess,  in  view  (tf  the  fact  that  MU(!h  cases, 
left  alone,  almost  invariably  terminated  fatally,  was  entirely 
projier,  and  that  the  earlier  the  operation  was  done  the  bet- 
ter. That  trephining  for  intracranial  traumatic  lucmorrliHgu 
was  an  impt-ralive  procedure.  That  trephitiing  for  traumatic 
he.'idaclie,  medical  measures  having  failed,  could  be  undertaken 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  That  tre[)hining  for  hydro- 
cephalus was  a  useless  operation.  That  trephining  for  micro- 
cephalns, indepenilent  of  athetosis,  conferred  no  credit  u|»on 
surgery.  That  it  was  more  tiian  probable  that  as  our  obser- 
vations multi|)lied,  the  sphere  of  the  trephine  as  a  preliminary 
for  the  removal  of  i»rain  luiuors  woidd  be  lessened  rather  than 
imii)!irie(l. 

Mr.  .John-  CiricvNK.  of  Kdinburgh,  Sitotland,  did  not  take 
such  a  gloomy  view  of  the  etTects  of  operations  for  traumatic 
epilep.sy.  Perhaps  his  patients  bad  not  yet  been  given  sufficient 
time.  After  some  years  he  might  be  able  to  speak  as  the  author 
of  the  paper  had  sjxtken.  He  shared  the  opinions  expres.sed  as  to 
operations  for  depressed  fracture,  and  he  taught  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  to  operate  as  promptly  as  in  strangulated 
hernia.  He  had  never  seen  any  danger  in  doing  this,  but  a  great 
deal  from  leaving  it  undone.  To  leave  these  cases  unexplored 
because  of  the  immediate  absence  of  symptoms  was  bad  prac- 
tice. He  considered  the  purification  of  the  head  prior  to  an 
operation  a  measure  of  radical  import,  and  thought  that,  where 
possible,  three  days  of  antiseptic  preparation  should  be  given  to 
the  scalp.  He  would  strongly  advocate  the  use  of  the  gouge 
and  mallet  instead  of  the  trephine  for  making  the  i)reliminary 
opening,  the  enlarging  to  l)e  done  with  the  rongeur  forceps. 
The  trephine  was  not  an  instrument  which  could  be  used  with 
safety  in  the  hands  of  the  general  operator.  It  was  a  most  im- 
portant thing  to  watch  these  head  cases. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keem,  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  much  gratified 
to  hear  the  ground  taken  as  to  depressed  fractures,  and  thought 
that  ])npils  should  be  so  instructed.  As  to  linear  fractures,  he 
was  not  so  sure.  He  did  not  think  that  experience  was  wide 
enough  to  formulate  a  ])roposition  that  they  should  be  operated 
upon.  With  his  present  knowledge,  however,  he  doubted  it. 
But  in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  suspicion  of  existing  serions 
injury  an  exploratory  operation  should  be  done. 

In  the  cases  of  ojjcration  for  epilepsy  the  interruption  of  the 
fits  which  always  followed  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  very 
effectual  use  of  the  bromides  when  they  might  have  been  almost 
useless  prior  to  the  operation.  He  took  a  more  encouraging 
view  of  the  possibilities  from  operations  for  brain  tumors,  and 
thought  that,  even  if  nothing  else  was  accomplished,  temporary 
relief  and  euthanasia  were  secured  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Xanchede,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  thought  that  too 
gloomy  a  view  had  been  expressed  when  it  was  said  that  no 
good  would  accrue  in  cases  of  operation  for  traumatic  epilepsy. 
A  condition  had  probably  been  set  up  in  the  brain,  which  was 
not  restored  to  the  normal  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  piece 
of  bone.  The  secret  probably  lay  in  the  after-treatment  of  these 
cases.  Results  which  were  reported  in  .six  weeks  as  faihires 
might  subsequently  be  recorded  as  successes. 

Mr.  T.  Bryant,  of  London,  England,  said  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  had  laid  it  down  as  a  i)ractical  rule  that  trephining 
must  be  done  in  every  case  of  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull, 
simple  or  compound,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  was  inclined  to  indorse 
this  opinion.  But  there  were  exceptions  "to  the  rale,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  encourage  every  practi- 
tioner to  adopt  this  rule.     All  present  could  recall  cases  in  which 
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there  had  been  depressed  bone  and  no  bad  results,  but  these 
had  been  cases  in  which  there  was  neither  at  the  tirae  nor  after 
the  injury  any  symptom  of  brain  complication.  He  would 
therefore  exclude  from  operative  interference  tlio.se  cases  which, 
after  careful  investigation,  showed  total  absence  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  temporary  or  permanent  brain  injury  and  in  which 
the  depression  was  only  slight.  Still,  a  surgeon  ought  never 
under  any  circumstances  to  leave  a  head  case  unwatched.  If. 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  there  was  any  evidence 
of  headache  or  fever  or  anything  suggestive  of  secondary 
changes,  the  case  should  be  taken  seriously  in  hand  without 
waiting  for  these  symptoms  to  further  develop.  Therefore  he 
would  demur  to  Dr.  Agnew's  statement  that  in  every  case  of 
fissure  of  the  skull  the  trephine  should  be  used,  for  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  was  nothing  to  lift.  He  should  be  sorry  fur 
such  an  opinion  from  such  an  authority  to  go  abroad  without 
qualification. 

Dr.  Agsew  did  not  think  he  had  been  quite  understood  by 
all  the  speakers,  and  he  did  not  think  he  could  withdraw  any 
statement  he  had  mnde. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Spine.— Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Philadel- 
phia, read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject.  The  first  part 
of  the  question  considered  was  that  of  congenital  deformities 
and  a  review  of  the  technique  of  the  operative  methods  in  spiua 
bifida.  This  division  of  the  subject,  he  said,  offered  little  that 
was  novel,  and  was  only  touched  upon  by  him.  In  reference  to 
the  operative  treatment  of  spinal  tuberculosis  with  symptoms  of 
pressure  upon  the  cord,  his  opinion  was  that  paralysis  in  Pott's 
disease  was  not.  as  a  rule,  due  to  a  transverse  myelitis  or  a  hope- 
less degeneration,  or  to  the  pressure  of  the  carious  or  displaced 
vertebrae,  but  was,  in  the  majority  oi  cases,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
ternal pachymeningitis  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  extra- 
dural connective-tissue  tumor.  Speaking  generally,  a  favorable 
prognosis  might  be  given  in  cases  of  Pott's  paralysis  in  which 
any  existing  abscess  could  be  evacuated  and  extension  and  a 
plaster  jacket  employed,  with  good  hygienic  influences.  When 
all  these  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  and  when  the  disease 
was  progressing  to  an  unfavorable  termination,  with  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  below  the  level  of 
the  knee  and  with  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces  and  the  de- 
velopment of  bed-sores,  and  especially  when  symptoms  threat- 
ened life,  resection  became  entirely  justifiable.  The  prognosis 
would  be  favorable  in  direct  proportion  to  the  youth  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  generalized  tuberculosis,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  lesion  to  the  base  of  the  spine.  When  the  tuber- 
culous process  aflfected  the  arches,  and  there  was  paraplegia,  an 
operation  might  sometimes  be  done  with  the  hope  not  only  of 
freeing  the  cord,  but  of  staying  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This 
double  indication  might  also  be  fulfilled  in  those  cases  where, 
without  bone  disease,  there  existed  a  pachymeningitis  or  a  tu- 
berculous depo>it  occupying  the  canal.  If  the  lesion  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  was  in  the  lumbar  region,  at  a  point  where  these 
bodies  were  accessible,  it  might  be  cossible,  in  certain  cases,  to 
expose  the  cord  Irom  the  back  by  the  removal  of  the  laminie  with 
the  double  object  of  withdrawing  the  pre.ssure  and  taking  away 
the  diseased  bone  and  granulations.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrte  and  compression  of  the  cord  by  anterior  pa'/hy- 
naeningitis  we  could  meet  only  one  indication,  that  of  liberating 
the  cord  from  pressure.  An  operation  should  only  be  under- 
taken in  grave  cases  where  acute  compression,  the  appearance 
of  respiratory  complications,  and  the  rapid  development  of  de- 
generative processes  forced  interference,  or  where  the  course  of 
a  chronic  case  was  steadily  toward  a  fatal  termination,  althougli 
no  advanced  visceral  tuberculous  lesions  were  present. 

In  reference  to  operations  for  neoplasms,  the  evidence  which 
we  now  had  pointed  to  extraordinary  reparative  powers  on  the 


part  of  a  cord  which  had  been  simply  >utfering  from  compres- 
sion, and  to  an  almost  equally  remarkable  tolerance  of  oi)erative 
interference.  In  a  general  way.  it  was  safe  to  say  that  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  non-malignant  neoplasm  carried  with  it  a  reasonably 
favorable  prognosis,  which  was  strengthened  if,  in  addition,  the 
tumor  was  thought  to  be  extra-medullary.  The  author  had, 
therefore,  concluded  that  every  case  of  focal  spinal  lesion 
thought  to  depend  on  a  s|)inal  tumor,  and  not  a  malignant  and 
generalized  disease,  should  be  regarded  as  amenable  to  operative 
interference  no  matter  how  marked  the  symptoms  of  pressure 
might  be  or  how  long  continued.  Upon  the  question  of  opera- 
tive interference  with  the  spinal  cord  after  traumatism,  he 
thought  that  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  it — such  as 
haemorrhage,  absolute  destruction  of  the  cord,  pressure  from  in- 
accessible fragments  of  bone,  and  so  on — were  shown  to  be  un- 
supported. Other  objections  were  largely  due  to  a  well-founded 
dread  of  consecutive  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  pyaemia. 
The  result  of  recent  operative  interference  in  properly  selected 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine  were  encouraging,  and  should  lead 
to  the  more  frequent  employment  of  resection  of  the  posterior 
arches  and  lamiuie  :  («)  in  all  cases  in  whicii  depression  of  those 
portions,  either  from  fracture  or  from  dislocation,  was  obvious; 
(h)  in  some  cases  in  which,  after  fracture,  rapidly  progressive 
degenerative  changes  manifested  themselves:  {c)  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  was  compression  of  the  cauda  equina  from  any 
cause,  whether  from  anterior  or  posterior  fracture  or  from  cica- 
tricial tissue;  (d)  in  the  presence  of  characteristic  .■symptoms  of 
spinal  haemorrhage,  intraraedulhiry  or  extrameduUary.  An 
operation  was  contra-indicated  by  a  history  of  sucli  severe 
crushing  force  as  would  be  likely  to  cause  disorganization  of  the 
cord.  The  question  which  would  remain  without  satisfactory 
answer  previous  to  an  operation  would  usually  be  that  of  the 
extent  of  damage  done  to  the  cord  and  the  possibility  of  its 
taking  on  reparative  action.  As  to  these,  the  safest  rule  was 
that,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  six  or  ten  weeks,  there  was  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  with  cystitis,  and  especially  if  there  was  also 
a  develojjment  and  spreading  of  bed-sores,  but  little  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  unaided  elforts  of  Xature.  If,  however, 
these  symptoms  were  absent,  and  if  there  was  the  least  improve- 
ment in  sensation  or  motion,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  surgeon 
to  delay  operative  interference  still  longer. 

Dr.  H.  H.  MuDD,  of  St.  Louis,  thought  that  in  the  case  of 
spinal  injury  by  fracture  any  relief  or  i-ecovery  which  might 
occur  would  take  place  promptly,  and  that  this  was  an  important 
clinical  fact.  It  was  better  to  wait  for  this  point  to  be  reached. 
If  the  process  of  improvement,  once  begun,  became  arrested, 
then  the  question  of  an  operation  might  be  considered.  He  de- 
murred to  the  propriety  of  operating  during  the  period  of  shock 
following  these  injuries  when  the  actual  condition  to  be  re- 
lieved was  a  very  doubtful  one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
indication  of  pressure  was  clear  from  the  beginning,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  operate  promptly  without  regard  to  the  shock 

Dr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Philadelpliia,  said  he  still  took  the 
ground  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spine  should  be  treated 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  injuries  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
cases  of  Pott's  paralysis,  motor  paralyses  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, improved  in  time  under  ordinary  remedies.  It  had  re- 
cently been  proposed  to  wire  the  spinous  processes  touether  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  curvature,  and  he  thought  the 
suggestion  a  good  one. 

Dr.  J.  .1.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  did  not  think  that  the  possi- 
bility of  inflammatory  processes  being  set  up  by  operative  inter- 
ference in  these  cases  had  been  considered  as  fully  as  it  de- 
served. He  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Horsley  on 
this  subject,  and  that  gentleman  had  told  him  of  a  recent  case 
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in  which  iin  operation  had  been  foUuwod  by  inHammiition,  imd 
liad  I'Xpri'^^-^iMl  tin- opinion  llmt  lliis  was  a  point,  to  bi«  t'onsidorcd. 
The  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Bones  and  Joints  by 
Parenchymatous  and  Intra-articular  Injections. -Dr.  N. 
t^KNN,  of  Milvvankof,  in  a  Iniol  audrcx-,  cnilxHlyin;,'  tlif  sni)stanco 
of  a  piipiT  on  thi'  HnlijoiM,  said  that  i<vi«rv  Hur^'oon  was  only  too 
painfnliy  aware  «>!'  tho  tooroiiunon  rosidts  of  all  opi-rativo  tn-al- 
nuMit  in  tlieso  roiulitions.  Tiioy  idl  re<'o>?nized  now  the  fact, 
broii^'lit  b.'foro  thi<  prolVssiori  yoars  aj?o  by  K(\ni),',  that  tubcr- 
cidosis  alToctini;  the  joints  or  bono  was  a  peripheral  inaiutesta- 
tion  of  tnbereuiosis  soniewiiere  ei.se  in  tiie  body,  and  hence  only 
one  of  tbo  nninifestations  of  jjeneral  infection.  This  would  ox- 
plain  tlie  lailure  of  so  niany  of  the  radical  measures  of  treat- 
ment, lie  was  therefore  anxious  to  call  attention  to  a  blood- 
less and  et^eetive  method  of  dealinfj  with  these  formidable  nffoo 
tions  and  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  more  desirable  results. 
He  em|)loved  succe.ssfully  two  a;xents — iodoform  and  balsam  of 
Peru.  Iodoform  especially  fulfilled  the  pbysioloj,'ical  indica 
tions.  The  beautiful  ex|)eriments  recently  made  at  the  French 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  had  shown  its  power  as  a  tissue  stimu- 
lant and  proved  that  it  was  capable  of  eflfectiiig  the  removal  of 
the  primary  cause  of  the  local  trouble  and  of  substituting  for 
processes  of  destruction  those  of  repair.  The  result  of  the 
spe.iker's  work  in  this  direction  could,  he  said,  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Parenchymatous  and  intra-articular  injections  of  safe 
antibacillary  substances  were  indicated  in  all  subcutaneous  tuber- 
cular lesions  of  bones  and  joints  accessible  to  this  treatment. 

2.  Of  all  substances  thus  far  employed  in  this  method  of 
treatment,  iodoform  bad  yielded  the  best  results. 

3.  The  curative  property  of  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of 
local  tuberculosis  was  due  to  its  antibacillary  ettect  and  its  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  healthy  tissues  adjacent  to  the  tubercular 

product. 

4.  A  ten-per-cent.  emulsion  in  glycerin  or  pure  olive  oil  was 
the  best  form  in  which  this  remedy  could  be  administered  sub- 
cutaneously. 

5.  The  ethereal  solution  should  never  be  employed,  as  it  was 
apt  to  cause  necrosis  of  the  tissues  overlying  the  abscess,  or 
iodoform  intoxication. 

6.  Tubercular  abscesses  and  joints  containing  synovial  fluid 
or  tubercular  pus  should  always  be  washed  out  thoroughly  with 
a  three-to  tive-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  before  the  injec- 
tion was  made. 

7.  The  injections  should  be  uuide  at  intervals  of  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  their  use  persisted  in  until  the  indications  pointed  to 
the  cessation  of  tubercular  inflammation  and  the  substitution  for 
it  of  a  satisfactory  process  of  repair,  or  until  the  result  of  this 
treatment  bad  shown  its  ineflBcacy  and  indications  presented 
themselves  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  operative  interfer- 
ence. 

8.  If  the  treatment  promised  to  be  successful,  symptoms 
pointing  to  improvement  manifested  themselves  not  later  than 
after  the  second  or  third  injection. 

9.  In  tubercular  empyema  of  joints  and  tubercular  absciess, 
gradual  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the  joint  or  abscess  at 
each  successive  tapping,  lessening  of  the  solid  contents  of  the 
fluid,  and  increase  of  its  viscidity  were  the  conditions  which  in- 
dicated unerringly  that  the  injections  were  proving  useful,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  a  cure  would  result  from  their  further  use. 

10.  Moderate  use  of  the  limb  was  compatible  with  this 
method  of  treatment,  provided  the  disease  had  not  resulted  in 
deformities  which  would  be  aggravated  by  further  use  of  the 
limb.  In  such  cases  correction  of  the  deformity  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  primary  joint  affection  had  been  cured  by  the 
injections. 


11.  ParenchynnitouH  and  intra-articidar  mudicati<m  with  unti- 
bacillary  material  had  yielded  the  best  resultH  in  tubercular 
spondyliliH  attended  by  abscess  formation  and  tuberculosis  of 
the  knee  and  wrist  joitils. 

•  12.  This  treatment  mi^dit  jirove  sucessful  in  primary  osho- 
oUH  tubercidoMis  loUowed  by  involvement  of  the  joint,  provided 
the  uHHeous  foci  were  small. 

18.  KxteuHive  Hoquostra  ol  articular  ends  with  Hccondary 
tubercular  synovitis  always  re<|uirod  resection,  but  preliminary 
treatment  with  iodoform  injections  into  the  afl'ected  joints  con- 
Htitutecl  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  operalion  and  added  to 
the  certainty  of  a  favitrable  result. 

14.  Iti  o|)en  tuheri'uiar  ailed  ions  of  joints,  incision,  scraping, 
disinfection,  iodoformization,  iodoform-ganze  tampon,  suturing, 
and  flubsecpient  injections  of  iodoform  emulsion  were  advised, 
and  yielded  excellent  results.  They  should  be  employed  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  more  formidable  operation  cotdd  be  avoided. 

15.  Balsam  of  Peru  ranked  next  to  iodf)form  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tubcrcidar  atlections  of  bones  and  joints,  and,  if  the 
latter  remedy,  lor  any  reason,  could  not  be  employed,  or  had 
failed  in  etlecting  the  desired  result,  it  should  bo  given  a  fair 
trial,  if  operative  treatment  was  not  urgently  indicited. 

Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Details  in  Operative  Surgery. 
— Dr.  .V.  (i.  (Ikkstf.u,  of  New  York,  read  a  pajjcr  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  course  of  which  he  stigmatized  as  absurd  the  most 
conscientious  adiierence  on  the  part  of  operators  to  the  scientific 
requirements  of  asey)tic  and  antiseptic  surgery  so  long  as  the 
operators  were  not  conscious  of,  and  able  to  overcome,  personal 
habits  and  tricks  calculated  to  render  such  precautions  abortive. 
The  speaker  then  went  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject, 
giving  with  the  most  careful  exactness  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses observed  in  his  own  operative  work.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  remarks  went  to  show  that  he  was  inclined  to  place  more 
reliance  on  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  the  mechanical  aids 
in  securing  good  results  in  wounds  rather  than  on  the  employ- 
ment of  chemical  substances.  While  he  by  no  means  ignored 
the  value  of  antisepsis,  he  certainly  believed  that  asepsis  would, 
as  a  rule,  meet  the  indications.  For  example,  if  one  bad  to 
deal  with  an  abscess,  he  thought  that  free  incision,  evacuation 
of  the  pus,  the  placing  of  a  proper  drainage-tube,  and  so  on, 
would  prove  of  more  immediate  benefit  than  all  germicidal 
measures  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  the  practice 
of  asepsis  should  be  confined  to  wounds  which  might  be  assumed 
to  be  absolutely  sterile  and  from  which  no  discharge  was  to  be 
expected.  He  preferred  in  any  case  to  make  use  of  .some 
chemical  agent.  While  he  entirely  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
proper  personal  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  he  saw 
no  good  grounds  for  employing  only  the  so-called  mechanical 
means  and  setting  aside  the  use  of  the  weaker  chemical  solu- 
tions which  had  come  into  use  in  the  present  day. 

Dr.  J.  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  questioned  the  possibility 
of  rendering  the  surfaces  to  be  operated  upon  aseptic  in  all  in- 
stances. In  a  recent  case  at  his  hospital,  of  injury  to  an  arti- 
san's hand,  in  which  perhaps  more  than  usual  eflbrt  had  been 
made  to  sterilize  everything,  the  speaker  had  been  disappointed 
to  find  the  wound  occupied  by  maggots  in  comparatively  few 
hours.  He  thought  that  he  had  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
treat  such  wounds,  where  it  was  impossible  to  secure  cleanli- 
ness as  a  preliminary,  was  by  hot-water  immersion.  The  Es- 
march  bandage  and  strap  he  had  discarded  long  ago  and  had 
substituted  the  sterilized  linen  bandage.  He  believed  that  the 
Esmarch  bandage  prevented  primary  union.  He  believed  in 
securing  immunity  from  the  infection  of  wounds  through  the 
air  by  the  use  of  collodion  dressings.  He  applied  strips  of  iodo- 
form gauze  steeped  in  collodion,  superimposing  them  until  com- 
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plete  protection  from  atinosplieric  invasion  was  secured.     He 
advocated  this  method  strongly. 

Dr.  Gerster  reminded  liis  liearers  that  only  a  few  years  aji^o 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  clear  out  a  blood  clot  at  any  hazard, 
lest  harm  should  come  to  a  wound  from  its  presence.  Now  the 
opposite  idea  prevailed.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Esniarch 
bandage  was  responsible  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  wounds 
to  do  well,  but  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  render 
everything  aseptic.  Personal  cleanliness  should  never  be  left 
out  of  the  equation.  Those  who  taught  the  principles  of  mod- 
ern surgery  should  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  At  least,  while  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  advanced  methods,  they  should  not  fail  to  warn  those 
who  had  not  the  means  at  command  to  carry  these  out  in  their 
integrity  to  work  along  the  old  lines  with  the  higher  methods 
as  the  objective  [)oint. 

{ To  he  continued.) 
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The  Mother^s  Hand-book :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease,  with  an  Aj)])endix 
containing  Articles  on  Diseases  and  Accidents  that  may  sud- 
denly happen  to  Grown  Persons.     By  Levin  G.  Woollen, 
M.  D.     Richmond:  Everett  Woddy  Co.,  1891.     Pp.410. 
This  book  contains  much  excellent  advice  and  many  things 
which  a  mother  should  know.     Like  most  works  of  the  kind, 
however,  it  makes  the  fatal  error  of  telling  too  much.     It  does 
not,  for  example,  seem  necessary  to  inform  a  mother  that  in 
typhoid  fever  "Peyer's  glands,  situated  in  the  small  intestine, 
are  swollen  and  ulcerated.     The  associated  mesenteric  glands 
are  also  involved."     The  first  page,  devoted  to  the  management 
of  Avhooping-cough,   is  excellent,   but  no  good  reason  can  be 
otfered  for  adding  instructions  for  the  administratitm  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  opium,  chloral,  and  alum.     We  regret  to  say  that 
in  our  experience  mothers  are  not  improved  by  advanced  edu- 
cation in  works  of  this  class.     They  undertake  the  treatment  of 
the  most  serious  diseases  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  are 
full  of  erroneous  ideas,  yet  wise  in  their  own  conceit  and  over- 
confident in  their  own  judgment.     The  great  error  in  this  book 
lies  in  failure  to  discriminate  l)etween   the  duties  of  the  nurse 
and  those  of  the  physician. 
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THE  POLYCLLMC  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  held  on 
September  9ih,  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  read  the  following  paper  on  an 
ophthalmoscope  for  general  use : 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  both  doctoi'S  and  patients  if  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  class  themselves  as  general  jjractitioners 
were  able,  when  the  need  for  it  arose,  to  use  the  ophtiiaimoscopo.  One 
who  has  no  practical  experience  with  it  can  not  even  properly  appre- 
ciate what  he  reads  or  hears  of  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.  And 
there  are  in  the  aggregate  many  cases  in  which  the  progress  of  general 
disease  could  be  far  more  intelligently  followed  by  its  routine  use,  with- 
out entering  upon  debatable  ground  or  attempting  to  use  symptoms  of 
doubtful  significance. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  with  other  instruments,  the  cheap 


instrument  is  very  apt  to  lack  certain  important  features,  and  the  costly 
instrument  is  mainly  confined  to  the  possession  of  those  who  mean  to 
use  it  a  good  deal.  It  took  many  years  to  adapt  the  microscope  to  the 
needs  of  clinical  work,  to  rid  it  of  mechanical  stages  and  other  me- 
chanical nuisances,  and  perfect  its  really  essential  parts.  And  the  oph- 
thalmoscope must  pass  through  a  similar  pruning  and  adaptation  before 
its  use  can  be  truly  popular  and  common  in  the  profession.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  working  at  this  problem,  and  herewith  present  my 
results. 

The  ophthalmoscope  for  general  use  must :  First,  be  one  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  using  the  instrument  are  as  far  as  possible  overcome. 
Second,  be  one  that  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  best  instru- 
ments for  any  case  that  is  likely  to  be  encountered.  Third,  be  cheap. 
Forthis  one  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  with  it  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  can  be  seen  as  readily  as  with  any  ophthalmoscope  hereto- 
fore made  ;  for  all  practical  purposes  as  a  refraction  ophthalmoscope, 
its  lens  series  is  complete;  it  can  be  bought  for  eight  dollars. 

It  is  easy  to  see  through,  because  the  mirror,  which  is  circular,  30 
mm.  in  diameter,  tilts  each  way  to  the  best  angle,  at  about  25°  or  30°  ; 
it  has  a  shorter  canal  and  wider  lenses  than  have  most  first-class  re- 
fraction ophthalmoscopes ;  each  lens  is  retained  in  exact  position  by  a 
spring  stop ;  and  all  the  lenses  or  combinations  of  lenses  are  available 
without  taking  the  instrument  from  the  eye. 

The  lens  series  is  furnished  by  combinations  of  six  lenses  in  two 
slides,  and  consists  of  convex  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  12  dioptres;  concave  1, 
2,  4,  6,  10,  and  22  dioptres.  To  appreciate  this  series  one  must  bear 
in  mind  the  degrees  of  ametropia  that  are  commonly  encountered  in 
practice.  Amtmg  4,000  eyes,  the  statistics  of  which  I  have  published 
in  the  TransacfionJi  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  ior  1889, 
only  one  eye  had  hyperopia  of  13  dioptres,  and  only  one  eye  had  myopia 
of  23  dioptres. 

The  series  does  not  contain  half-dioptres,  which  are  given  in  all  the 
larger  refraction  ophthalmo'^copes ;  but  a  very  prominent  ophthalmolo- 
gist has  recently  said  that  he  had  had  the  half- 
dioptre  lenses  taken  out  of  his  large  instrument 
(Noyes's  modification  of  Loring's)  as  compara- 
tively worthless.  Under  especially  favorable  con- 
ditions there  are  a  few  ophthalmoscopists  who 
have  constant  and  extensive  practice  with  the  in- 
strument who  can,  I  believe,  measure  refraction 
with  a  little  more  exactness  with  half-dioptre  lenses 
than  they  could  with  only  whole-  lioptre  intervals. 
But  the  ophthalmoscopists  that  can  do  this  are 
comparatively  few,  the  cases  in  which  they  can  do 
it  are  few,  and  the  practical  value  of  doing  it  is 
utterly  insignificant.  For  those  who  are  not  in 
special  practice  half  dioptre  intervals  are  always 
a  delusion  and  snare,  a  hindrance,  a  cause  of  inac- 
curacy.    They  are,  therefore,  discarded. 

Although  the  stati.-^tics  above  referred  to  show- 
that  in  but  one  eye  in  forty  of  tho.^e  encountered 
in  practice  is  the  degree  of  ametropia  over  6  diop- 
tres, to  one  not  very  familiar  with  the  properties 
of  lenses  the  intervals  between  the  stronger  lenses 
of  this  series  may  seem  too  great.  Such  must  be 
reminded  that  the  effect  of  every  intermediate  lens 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  slightly  varying  the 
distance  of  the  lens  and  instrument  from  the  pa- 
tient's eye.  Thus  the  convex  6-dioptre  lens  acts  as 
such  only  when  placed  against  the  eye  ;  by  drawing 
it  back  less  than  three  inches  it  is  made  to  act  as 
a  12-dioptre  lens,  and  within  that  space  will  correct 
any  intermediate  amount  of  hyperopia.  By  with- 
drawing the  12-dioptre  convex  lens  a  little  over  one  inch,  it  t  ikes  the  place 
of  a  20-dioptre  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  by  withdrawing  the  concave 
22-dioptre  lens  a  little  over  two  inches,  its  effect  is  diminished  to  10 
dioptres,  and  in  that  space  every  intermediate  strength  is  reproduced. 
In  the  same  way  the  withdrawal  of  the  lO-dioptre  concave  lens  to  the 
same  distance  gives  us  the  6-dioptre  effect. 

When  this  is  remembered  it  is  readilv  seen  that  anv  measurement 
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of  refriiction  liy  Mlronp  loiiHt-H  is  iitli-rly  unlruHtwoiiliy  iiiilc.tM  llii'  dix- 
tunoouf  the  Iciin  froiu  tlu>  cvi*  Ih  tiikcii  into  lucuuiU  ;  mid,  if  it  in  (ukiii 
into  uci'ount,  any  atiditloiml  inteniicdintf  Iciihui*  ari<  tiuite  iiiiiit'it'HMury. 
The  above  series  is  sutlieient  for  tiio  direct  iiietliod  in  all  cuses  except 
the  very  highest  iiiyopiu,  for  which  the  expert  <)phlhahiiosc(i|iist  is  apt 
to  rest)rt  to  tiie  iiidiivet  inetliod  as  more  Hatisfuctory. 

To  one  accustomed  to  using  a  disc  ophtluilmoscopc  tiie  arningcnK'nt 
of  lenses  as  here  in  slitles  will  at  lirst  seem  awkward  and  confusing',  livit 
to  one  who  l)ej;ins  with  (his  instrument,  or  who  has  already  used  an  in- 
atrunuMil  in  which  the  lenses  are  so  placed,  it  is  especially  convenient. 
The  convex  lenses  are  all  in  the  hack  slide,  the  concaves  in  the  front. 
One  can  be  used  alone,  or  Itoth  slides  can  be  moved  at  once  by  the  tip 
of  the  sanu'  t'orelin^ier,  accordinj:  to  the  lens  recpiired. 

In  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  the  si/e  of  the  sinht  hole,  the  blackiuf; 
of  it,  the  proportioning  of  the  instrument,  and  its  mechanical  execution, 
it  is  to  etjual  the  l>est  ophthalmoscopes  now  u.sed.  It  is  made  by  Mr. 
D.  V.  Brown,  of  riiiladelphia. 

Since  this  is  not  my  first  attempt  at  the  modification  of  the  ophthiil- 
mo.scope,  and  another  instrument  has  my  name  associated  with  it,  per- 
haps it  will  prevent  confusion  if  1  exercise  the  right  of  naming  this. 
And  with  the  idea  of  giving  it  a  name  tliat  sliall  by  a  single  word  indi- 
cate the  idea  of  its  design  for  general  use,  I  shall  call  it  the  polyclinic 
ophthalmoscope. 
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The  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  will  hold  its  twenty-.second  annual 
meetini;  in  Lynclilmig  oit  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  and  i)r()bably  a  part  of  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  William  W.  Parker,  of  Richmond.  The  first  day's 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  business  matters.  In  the  evening  an  address 
to  the  public  and  the  profession,  on  Medical  Education  as  it  was,  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  should  be,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Blackford,  of 
Lynchburg.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  president  will  deliver  the 
annual  address.  A  general  discussion  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Dysentery 
will  then  be  called,  to  be  opened  with  a  paper  by  the  leader.  Dr.  P.  B. 
Green,  of  Wytheville.  Dr.  W.  .1.  Crittenden,  of  Unionville,  will  follow 
with  a  paper  having  the  same  title.  Dr.  Bedford  Brown,  of  Alexan- 
dria, will  follow  with  a  paper  on  Dysentery  viewed  as  a  Septic  Disease 
and  treated  by  Antiseptics.  The  meeting  at  night  will  be  called  to 
order  at  8  P.  m.  Reports  on  advances  in  the  respective  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery  will  be  called  for  in  the  following  order  and  con- 
tinued as  the  order  of  business  through  Thursday,  or  until  completed  : 
Anatomv  and  Physiology :  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  of  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, reporter.  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeu- 
tics :  Dr.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Richmond,  reporter.  In  this  section 
the  following  papers  will  be  read :  The  Place  of  the  Turkish  Bath  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Pharmacy  and  its  Practical  Relation  to  the  Profession,  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Baker,  of  Bedford  City.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  :  Dr.  Herbert  M  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  reporter.  In  this  section  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  :  Puerperal  Eclampsia ;  its  jEtiology  and 
Treatment,  bv  Dr.  J.  T.  Graham,  of  Wytheville;  The  ^Etiology  and 
Pathology  of  Puerperal  Inflammations,  illustrated  with  Specimens,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Ashby,  of  Baltimore;  Retro-displacements  of  the  Uter- 
us bv  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  W^ilson,  of  Baltimore ;  The  Recognition  of  Opera- 
tive Cases  in  Gynaecology  by  the  General  Practitioner,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia :  Remarks  on  Salpingitis  and  Peritonitis  the 
Result  of  GonoirhcEal  Infection,  by  Dr.  George  T.  Harrison,  of  New 
York.  Practice  of  Medicine :  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  of  Danville,  Ya., 
reporter.  In  this  section  the  follow ing  papers  will  be  read :  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  Microscope  to  the  General  Practitioner  as  an  Aid  to  Diag- 
nosis and  Correct  Medical  Treatment,  with  some  Demonstrations  in 
Bacteriology,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ;  Hiemor- 
rhoids  and  their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Upshur,  of  Richmond  ;  The 
Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  the  Chronic  Forms  of  Nephritis,  by 


Dr.  William  (!.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Surgery  :  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  ilowyei,  nu)ved  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  reporter.  In  this 
section  the  following  papers  will  be  read:  The  Present  Aspect  of  Cere- 
bral Surgery,  by  Dr.  Landon  Curler  (Jray,  of  New  York;  Perineal  Op- 
orutions,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelphia;  Concussion  of  the 
Lungs,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City;  A  Successful  Myouiec- 
lomy  for  Paratitic  Tumor,  by  Dr.  \.  S.  Stone,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A 
Plea  for  (Moser  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  by  the  (lenerul 
Practitioner,  by  Dr.  G.  It.  .lohnston,  of  liichmond ;  u  paper  on  some 
subject  connected  with  orthopiidie  surgery,  by  f)r.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of 
New  York  ;  The  Tn-atmenl  of  (iolire  by  Electrolysis,  by  Dr.  (JharleH 
M.  Shields,  of  Uichmoml.  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology: 
Dr.  J.  Herbert  Clailiorne,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  reporter.  Dr.  Claiborne 
will  re])ort  on  ophthalmology.  Dr.  .John  Dunn,  of  Riehnu)nd,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  president,  by  retpiest,  to  report  on  otology  and  l.iryn- 
golof^.  In  this  section  the  following  papers  will  be  read :  Ophthal- 
mology in  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Baker,  of  Lynchburg;  Some 
Personal  Observations  on  Cataroct  Operations,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun, 
of  Atlanta;  Mistaken  Impressions  about  so-called  Nasal  Catarrh,  by 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  White,  of  Hichmond;  Sonie  SuL'gestions  about  Cataract 
Operaticms,  by  Dr.  Jose|)h  A.  White,  of  Richmond.  Neurology  and 
P.sychology :  Dr.  William  F.  Drewry,  of  Petersburg,  leporter.  In  this 
section  the  following  paper  will  be  read:  Hereditary  Chorea,  by  Dr. 
Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelijliia.  Hygiene  and  Public  Health:  Dr. 
W.  T.  OppenheinuT,  of  Richmond,  reporter.  In  this  section  the  fol- 
lowing papers  will  be  read  :  The  Drink  Problem  from  a  Medical  Point 
of  View,  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  The  Diink  Prob- 
lem from  a  Medical  Point  of  View,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Horner,  of  Mar- 
shall ;  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  Criminal  Lunatics  ?  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
Graham,  of  Wytheville. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  th"  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  inst., 
Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor  will  read  a  Report  of  some  Interesting  Cases  of 
Syphilis,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Alexander  will  read  An  Observation  upon  the 
Treatment  of  Epididymitis. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  General  Surgery,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  12th  inst.,  Dr.  E.  M.  Mosher  will  present  A  Critical  Study 
of  the  Biceps  Muscle  as  related  to  Diseases  in  and  around  the  Knee 
Joint. 

Olive  Oil  in  the  Treatment  of  Gall-stone  Colic. — A  collective  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  has  been  made  by  the  Therapeutic  Section  of 
the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Medical  Society,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  held  on  September  9th,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the  investigation  in  charge.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mays,  read  a  report  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: 

The  subject  of  the  action  of  sweet  oil  in  the  treatment  of  biliary 
colic  and  catarrh  of  the  hepatic  passages  has  recently  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed. There  are  many  .vho  regard  this  agent  as  being  very  much 
overrated,  while  many  others  believe  that  it  has  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  this  disease.  In  view  of  the  divided  opinions  on,  and  the  im- 
portance of,  this  matter,  the  Therapeutic  Section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic  Medical  Society  has,  as  a  part  of  its  scientific  work,  under- 
taken a  special  collective  investigation  concerning  the  clinical  value  of 
this  drug  in  gall-stone  colic.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  undersigned 
committee  was  appointed,  and  directed  to  send  a  number  of  circulars  to 
the  members  of  the  profession,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  Sex  and  age  of  patient  y  Seat  of  pain  'i  Jaundice  V  Previous 
attacks  ?  Did  you  test  any  other  remedy,  and  with  what  results  V  Re- 
sult of  treatment  with  olive  oil.     Remarks." 

To  these  circulars  nineteen  replies  were  received,  and  thirty-seven 
cases  of  gall-stone  colic  treated  w  ith  olive  oil  were  reported.  To  these 
members  of  the  profession  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  committee  are 
due  for  the  promptitude  with  which  they  responded.  Additionally  the 
committee  imposed  the  task  upon  itself  to  collect  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  previously  reported  cases  of  biliary  colic  which  were  treated  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  records  of  seventeen 
cases,  making  altogether  a  list  of  fifty-four  cases,  a  condensed  history 
of  which  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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Sex 

Jaun- 

Previous 

Use  of  other  remedies, 

Results  obtained  from  the 

Name  and  address 

No. 

and 
age. 

Seat  of  pain. 

dice. 

attacks. 

and  results  obtained. 
None. 

use  of  sweet  oil. 

Remarks. 

of  observer. 

1 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Three  or 

Six  ounces  taken  in  3  hours. 

No  recurrence  for  more  than 

H.  T.  Bahnson, 

40 

chondrium. 

four. 

Relief  in  24  hours. 

3  years,  up  to  time  of  re- 
port. 

Salem,  N.  C. 

2 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

A  great 

Antipyrine    hypoder- 

One  pint  taken  in  2  hours ; 

No   return   for  more  than   2 

U.  T.  Bahnson, 

50 

chondiium. 

many. 

mically,   with    tem- 
porary relief. 

complete  relief. 

years. 

Salem,  N.  C. 

3 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Five  or 

None. 

Half    a    pint    taken    in   4 

No   return    for  more   than   3 

11.  T.  BahnsoD, 

65 

chondrium. 

six. 

hours.      Relief     in      12 
hours. 

years.  In  two  other  cases  the 
single  large  dose  produced 
relief,  but  failed  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  attacks. 

Salem,  N.  C. 

4 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Three. 

Chelidonium  and  di- 

Quantity  of  oil  given  not 

Used    it    in    other    cases    of 

G.   R.  Fortiner, 

46 

chondriuin. 

oscorea  gave  some 
relief. 

stated.    Remained  well  so 
long  as  he  took  it. 

biliary    troubles,    and    with 
good  success. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

6 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

No. 

Chelidonium,  without 

Quantity  of  oil  given  not 

Post  -  mortem      investigation 

G.   R.  Fortiner, 

34 

chondrium. 

relief. 

stated.     Administered   it 
for  10  days,  when  patient 
died. 

showed    complete    adhesive 
obstruction    of    bile    ducts. 
Patient  received  a  blow  in 
hepatic   region    some   time 
before. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

6 

F. 

Gastric      re- 

Yes. 

Eight  or 

Sodium      phosphate, 

One  pint  at  a  single  dose. 

No  recurrence  within  a  year. 

J.  J.  Cox,  High 

28 

gion. 

ten. 

without  benefit. 

Complete  relief. 

Point,  N.  C. 

1 

F. 

Epigastrium. 

Yes. 

Six. 

Sodium      phosphate, 

Took  the  oil  for  4  weeks. 

No  recurrence;   general  con- 

G. H.  Franklin, 

49 

with  some  benefit. 

Dose  not  stated. 

dition  much  improved. 

Hightstown,N.J. 

8 

M. 

Epigastrium. 

Yes. 

Twelve. 

Sodium      phosphate, 

Continued  oil  for  6  weeks. 

No  recurrence ;  improvement 

G.  H.  Franklin, 

67 

after    which    a    se- 
vere attack  became 
less  frequent. 

Dose  not  given. 

after  oil  surprising. 

Hightstown, 

N.  J. 

9 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

No. 

One  a  week 

None. 

Took  the  oil  for  4  weeks. 

One  light  attack  since  he  be- 

G. H.  Franklin, 

45 

chondrium. 

for  3  mos. 

Dose  not  given. 

gan  the  oil. 

Hightstown, N.J. 

10 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Once  every 

Morphine  and  anes- 

Dose   of    oil    not    stated. 

Her  previous  sufferings  were 

A.  B.  Gloninger, 

31 

chondrium. 

3  wks.  dur- 
ing 14  yrs. 

thetics  ;  temporary 
abatement. 

Free  from  attacks  for  1 1 
months. 

intense,      requiring      large 
doses  of  narcotics. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

11 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Uncertain. 

None. 

Dessertspoonful  of  oil  ev- 

History of  malaria ;  liver  and 

E.  Lawney, 

35 

chondrium. 

ery    3    hours.      Relieved 
after  second  dose. 

spleen  enlarged. 

Denver,  Col. 

12 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

One  5  yrs. 

None. 

Dessertspoonful  of  oil.  Pain 

Also   gave  ammon.   chloride. 

E.  Lawney 

10 

chondrium. 

before. 

relieved  at  once. 

gr.  iij,  and  calomel   3^2"  g""- 
t.  i.  d. 
Patient  died. 

Denver,  Col. 

13 

F. 

Hepatic    and 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes  ;  nature  of  same 

Daily  for  2  days  gave  8  oz. 

E.  P.  Bernardy, 

61 

gastric    re- 
gion. 

not  mentioned. 

of  oil.     No  relief. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

14 

F. 

Region       of 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes ;  nature  of  same 

Nine  ounces  of  oil  for  10 

Oil    caused   numerous  alvine 

E.  P.  Bernardy, 

72 

gall-bladder. 

not  mentioned.  No 
benefit. 

days  without  positive  im- 
provement. 

discharges,    lightened     the 
color  of  skin,  and  seemed  to 
reduce  size  of  gall-bladder. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

15 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Several,  but 

Dioscorea,  morphine, 

Dessertspoonful  every  half 

Regulated  diet,  and  gave  so- 

Theo. G.  Davis, 

40 

chondrium. 

none  for  5 
years. 

and  atropine,  with 
some  relief. 

hour     with     the      most 
marked  relief. 

dium  phosphate,  etc. 

Bridgeton, 
N.J. 

16 

F. 

Over      abdo- 

Yes. 

One,  possi- 

Calomel, sod.  bicarb. 

Dessertspoonful  of  oil  every 

Stools  contained  concretions. 

E.    H.   Bidwell, 

30 

men. 

bly  two. 

and  morphine,  slight 
relief. 

^  liours;  complete  relief 
after  second  dose. 

Vineland,N.J. 

17 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Morphine    and    atro- 

Gave 6  ounces  of  oil,  and 

The    intense   vomiting   from 

Ch.  Pottberg, 

55 

gastrium. 

pine  hypodermicai- 
ly,    with    what    re- 
sults not  stated. 

relief  came  in  an  hour. 
Following  day   slight  at- 
tack; 10  ounces.     No  re- 
currence. 

which   she    suffered   ceased 
after  the  oil  was  taken. 

Philadelphia. 

18 

M. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Several. 

Silver   nitrate,  regu- 

Dose   of    oil     not    stated. 

Examination   of   faices   after 

J.  Daland. 

40 

chondrium. 

lation  of  diet,  and 
water,    with    good 
results. 

Negative  results. 

od  showed  contents  of  soapy 
concretions. 

19 

M. 

Right  side  of 

Yes. 

At  least 

Chloroform      inhala- 

Relieved   after    taking    3 

The   oil  appeared  to   relieve 

50 

abdomen. 

two. 

tion     and     .«odiiim 
bromide ;    did    not 
obtain  decided  re- 
lief   until   oil   was 
taken. 

doses  (size  not  stated)  of 
oil. 

him,  but  he  may  also  have 
been  helped  by  the  chloro- 
form. 

20 

M. 

Over  gall- 

Yes. 

Two. 

Not  stated. 

Ten   hours   after    taking    1 

Bowels  had  not  been  moved 

A.  F.  Magruder, 

46 

bladder  on 
pressure. 

quart    of    oil    in   divided 
doses,  2  large  gall-stones 
discharged  in  the  stools. 
Steady  improvement. 

for  4  days  before  the  oil  was 
taken.      Singultus    existed 
for  12  hours  before  bowels 
moved. 

U.  S.  N., 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

21 

M. 

Over  gall- 

Yes. 

For  y'rs  at 

Nature  of,  not  stated ; 

Half-ounce    doses     of     oil 

Too  early  to  judge  the  effects 

J.  D.  Dewitt. 

52 

bladder. 

intervals  of 

from  4  to  6 

months. 

temporary  relief. 

every  5  hours  for  about  a 
month  before  report  was 
made. 

of  oil.     General  health  bet- 
ter than  for  2  months. 

22 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

One  about 

Morphine,      quinine. 

Dessertspoonful  of  oil  every 

No  recurrence  so  far  as  known. 

Thos.  J.    Mays, 

40 

chondrium. 

2  months 
before. 

atropine,     calomel, 
etc.  Not  the  prompt 
relief  obtained  with 
the  oil. 

4    hours.      Improvement 
at  once. 

Gall-bladder  diminished    in 
size. 

Philadelphia. 

23 

F. 

Right    hypo- 

Yes. 

Periodically 

Morphine    and    atro- 

Dessertspoonful of  oil  every 

No    attack    since,   so  far   as 

Thos.    J.  Mays, 

45 

chondrium. 

for  a  num- 
ber of  y'rs. 

pine  hypodermical- 
]y  gave  slight  tem- 
porary relief. 

3  hours,  with  decided  re- 
lief. 

known. 

Philadelphia. 
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Sex 
iiiul 

M. 

20 

H. 

27 

M. 

67 

V. 
3fi 

M. 

23 


F. 

60 


F. 
64 


M. 

60 


M. 
42 


F. 
40 


M. 

58 


F. 

42 


St'iit  of  (mill. 


Not  known. 


Uiglit    liypo- 
cliuitdi'iiiiii. 

Ki^ht    liypo- 
cliondriuiii. 

KiKht    hypo- 
clionilriuiii. 

Right    liypo- 
ehondrium. 


Rifjlit    hypo- 
cliuniiriiini. 


Hij^ht    liypo- 
clioudriuiii. 


Right    hypo- 
ehondiium. 


F.     Rifjht    hypo- 
22        chondrium. 


F. 
45 


M. 

eld- 
erly. 


F. 
ad' It 


Right  hypo- 
chondrium 
and  in  epi- 
gastrium. 

Right    hypo- 
chondrium. 


Right  hypo- 
chondiiuru 
and  right 
shoulder. 


Right  h}'po- 
chondrium 
and  back. 


Epigastrium 
and  right 
hypochon- 

drium. 
Region  of 

gall  bladder. 


Right    hypo- 
chondrium. 


.Iiiiiii- 
(I  lev. 


Y08. 

Ye.M. 
No. 
YeH. 
Yos. 

Yen. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yos. 

Yes. 
Y'es. 
Y'es. 


Y"es. 


Yes. 


Y'^es. 


Yes. 


Y'es. 


i'riwIoiiH 
ulUu-kH, 


During  pre- 
viouM  3  muH, 

IVriodical 

during  prti- 

vidUM  year. 

No. 


Very  fre- 
(|uent. 

Yos. 


Yes. 


Quite  a 
nunilter. 


A  number 

during  :? 

previous 

yours. 

Two. 


None. 


About  2  a 
year  for 
15  years. 

No. 


Suffered 

for 

10  years 

off  and  ou. 


Two. 


Yes. 


Yes,  for 
12  vears. 


For  some 
years. 


For  years. 


Vw  of  (dlicr  n-inedlcH, 
iiuil  rcNiillH  iihtiiliu'il. 


No. 

Not  Ity  observer. 

None  UMi'd. 


Morphine,  iiioiciiry, 
and  po(as>iuiii  io- 
ditie ;  good  results. 

Pota.xsiuMi  cidonite, 
sodium  bicarlion., 
and  ipeeao ;  good 
results. 

None  by  observer, 
but  by  otiuM'  physi- 
eians. 

Of  everything  else  he 
tested,  ohioioforni 
.seemed  to  give  tlie 
best  results ;  relief 
temporary. 

Sodium  phosphate, 
cliloiofonn,  mor- 
])hino,  and  suooinic 
aeid ;  no  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Sodium  phospluite, 
morphine,  mineral 
water,  etc.,  seemed 
to  relieve  first,  but 
not  second  attack. 

Tested  numerous  cho- 
lagognes  without 
benefit. 

Not  by  observer. 


Not  by  observer. 


KcmiltN  oliUiliK'cl  friiiii  tli 
use"  i>f  HWn-l  nil. 


KfiiiiirkH. 


Sodium  phosphate 
gave  temporary  but 
no  permanent  relief 
like  the  oil. 


Opium  and  ether  only 
gave  temporary  re- 
lief. 

Morphine  liypodcrm- 
ically  and  by  the 
mouth ;  ether  inlia- 
lation  and  hot  poul- 
tices, without  relief. 

Morphine  and  atro- 
pine hypodermical- 
ly  ;  hot  water,  etc. ; 
relief  for  2  hours, 
when  pain  returned 
as  severely  as  be- 
fore. Morphine 
gave  no  relief. 

Usual  remedies,  with- 
out relief. 


Not  stated. 


DesHurtHpoonrul     id     oil    .'I    .No   return,  so   fur  uh  ean  be 

times  u  duy,  »illi  inoiupt         Irnrncd. 

relief. 
Des-sertHpoonful    of    nil    ■•     .No  recurrence. 

tiMu>s  a  day,  with  gradual  . 

relief.         '  j 

Dose  of  oil  not  given.    Com- |  llanl    concrelions    like    gall- 

plete  relief .  I     stones  panscil   freely  for   10 

days  after  taking  llu^  oil. 
Do.><e of  oil  not  stated.  (Inod    I'erlVctly  well  in  U  or  4  weeks 

results.  1      after  taking  the  oil. 

Doseofoilnotstated.  Cured    No  recurrence  for  3  years, 
in  2  weeks.  j 


Doseof  oilnot  state(l.  found 
relief  in  2  days. 


Six  oimees  of  oil  in  2  c((u:il- 
ly  divided  doses,  half  an 
hour  apart.  (lavi;  oil  at 
3  different  times.  .No 
symptoms  for  2  years. 

Same  dose  as  in  j)revious 
ease.  Relieved  two  at- 
tacks 2  months  apart. 


Oidy  received  the  oil  for  2 
days,  when  she  was  en- 
tirely relieved.  Passed  a 
number  of  calculi. 

Si.x  ounces  of  oil  at  night, 
followed  next  morning 
with  laxative  ;  relief. 

Six  ounces  of  the  oil  gave 
prompt  relief.  This  was 
the  last  attack  the  natient 
had. 

Same  dose  of  oil  in  the 
evening  and  purgative  in 
the  morning.  Complete 
relief  after  fourth  dose. 
No  recurrence. 


Tablespoonful  of  oil  every 
3  hours  for  about  1  month ; 
after  an  interval  gave  it 
again,  but  less  frocjuently. 
Pain  ceased  at  once  after 
oil  was  administered. 

Dessertspoonful  doses  of 
the  oil  gave  prompt  and 
decided  relief. 

Half  an  hour  after  s\valio\v- 
ing  from  half  to  three 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  oil 
tlie  pain  ceased  abruptly. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  be- 
ing able  to  retain  5  oz.  of 
mtton-iseed  oil,  pain  dimin- 
ished, and  ceased  3  hours 
later. 


Six  ounces  of  oil  at  bed- 
time, followed- by  castor 
oil  next  morning.  Pas- 
sage of  gall-stones;  relief. 

I^uU  doses  of  oil  for  two 
consecutive  days.  No 
return. 


No  recurrence ;  treated  40 
years  ago.  Treated  many 
similar  eases  during  this 
time. 

Passed  a  large  number  of  cal- 
culi. Enforces  a  rigid  diet- 
ary in  all  these  cases.  Al- 
lows no  sugar,  starchy  or 
fatty  food. 

No  reiurrence  since  second 
attack,  which  occurred  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 


Treated  about  10  cases  with 
the  oil,  and  in  all  there  was 
either  a  cure  or  benefit. 


Discharge   of    biliary  calculi. 
No  recurrence. 


Insists  on  a  rigid  dietary. 
Cholagogues.  Carlsbad  wa- 
ter, etc.,  as  preventives. 

(lall  bladder  was  so  distended 
with  calculi  that  it  could 
easily  be  mapped  out. 

Treated  about  35  cases  of 
gall  stones  during  last  14 
years  with  olive  oil,  and  in 
every  instance  the  severity 
of  the  attack  was  mitigated 
by  the  first  and  entirely  re- 
lieved by  third  or  fourth  dose. 

No  recurrence.  Passed  a  cal- 
culus in  ficces  weighing  40 
{Trains. 


No  recurrence. 


First  three  passages  after  oil 
contained  2  gall  stones  ;  has 
had  two  slight  attacks  since 
which  did  not  reqtiire  medi- 
cal interference. 

Subsequent  attack  also  re- 
lieved by  the  oil.  Fifth 
day  after  last  attack  passed 
a  calculus  as  large  as  a 
beech-nut. 


In  2  days  another  paroxysm 
of  pain  was  threatened. 
Ordered  oil  two  following 
nights.  Saw  her  4  months 
after.     No  recurrence.  ■ 

Passed  a  large  number  of 
calculi.  Relieved  two  other 
cases  of  gall-stone  colic 
with  the  oil. 


Name  utid  ittldreHH 
of  (il)herver. 


Thos.    .1.    Mays, 
Philadelphia. 

Thos.   .J.    Mays, 
Philadelphia. 

C.  R.  Karly, 
Ridgway,  \\\. 

C.  R.  Karly, 
Ridgway,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Karly, 
Hidgway,  I'a. 


C.  R.  Early. 
Ridgway,  Pa. 


D.  P.  Hoyer, 
Philadelphia. 


D.  P.  Boyer, 
Philadelphia. 


D.  P.  Boyer, 
Philadelphia. 


Ed.  R.  Mayer, 
Wilkeabarre, 
Pa. 

Ed.  R.  Mayer, 
Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 

Ed.  R.  Mayer, 
Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 


J.  S.  Baer,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 


H.  C.  Bloom, 
Philadelphia. 


D.  D.  Stewart, 
Med.  News, 
Nov.  23,  1889 


D.    D.    Stewart, 
Nov.  23, 1889. 


R.  Kennedy, 
Kingston, 
Can.,     Lancet, 
1890.   vol.   ii, 
p.  456. 
R.  Kennedy, 
Kingston,Can., 
Lancet,     1890, 
vol.  ii,  p.  456. 
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Sex 

Jaun- 

Previous 

Use  of  other  remedies, 

Results  obtained  from  the 

Name  and  address 

No. 

and 
age. 

Seat  of  pain. 

dice. 

attacks. 

and  results  obiained. 

use  of  sweet  oil. 

Remarlis. 

of  observer. 

42 

F. 

40 

Yes. 

Treated      by     other 
physicians  without 

Eight  ounces  of  oil  at  bed- 
time, and  following  morn- 

Evacuated several  small  gall- 
stones. 

Dr.  Gay,  Buffalo. 

Buff.  Med.  and 

relief. 

ing  after  last  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.     Relief. 

Sury.  Jour., 
vol.  vi,  p.  214, 

1 86fi-'67. 

43 

M. 

ad'It 

Third  at- 
tack. 

Morphine      hypodcr- 
mieally     to      allay 

Eight  ounces  of  oil  night 
and  morning,  followed  by 

Says  that  olive  oil  is  as  much 
a  specific  in  gall-stone  colic 

Dr.  Gav,  Uufialo, 

Buff.  Med.  and 

pain. 

a    dose    of    podophvllin. 
Relief. 

as  sulphur  is  in  scabies. 

Surg.  Jour., 
vol.  vi,  p.  214, 
1866-'67. 

44 

F. 

Pain   in  epi- 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Was  treated  for  scir- 

Eight  ounces  of  oil  for  two' 

Success  in  this  case  led  him 

Ira  Hatch,  Chi- 

ad'lt 

gastrium. 

rhus  of  tlie  liver  by 
other      p]iysician.<. 
Received  60  drops 
of  McMunn's  elixir 
of  opium  with  only 
temporary  benefit. 

consecutive  nights.   Evac- 
uated calculi.     Relief. 

to  use  it  in  another,  which 
is  not  fully  described. 

cago,  111.,  Chi- 
cmjo  Med.  Er- 
arniner,  1867, 
vol.  viii,  p.469. 

45 

At  least 
one  attack 

One-eighth  gr.  do.ses 
of  calomel ;   bowels 

Two  pints  of  oil  in  divided 
doses;    relief.      The    oil 

'An  operation  had  been  sug- 
gested,   but    with    the    im- 

F. W.  Langdon, 

ad'lt 

Cin.       Ijmnt, 

before. 

moved  ;    no  relief ; 
patient  vomited  ev- 
erything. 

was  the  only  thing  which 
would  remain  in  stomach. 

provement  it  was  abandoned. 

Clinic,  1890, 
p.  191. 

46 

F. 

Liver  enlarg'd 

Almost 

Obtained     no    relief 

Large  doses  of   oil   for   2 

Free    from    attacks    for    18 

S.      Rosenberg, 

36 

and    sensi- 

daily for 

from    other    treat- 

weeks.    Relief. 

months,  up  to  the  time  re- 

Tlara.peut. 

tive  ;     gall 

5  years. 

ment. 

port  is  made.     Passed  hard 

Monat.thefte, 

bladder  en- 

concretions. 

Doc,  1889, 

larged. 

vol.  iii. 

47 

F. 

In  hepatic  re- 

Yes. 

At  least  for 

Cathartics  and  other 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the 

About    2    months    after   this 

S.  Rosenberg, 

37 

gion  ;  •  en- 

5 months, 

agents  brought  no 

first  large  dose  of  oil  pain 

attack   there  was   a   slight 

ibid. 

larg'd  liver. 

attacks  oc- 
curred dur- 
ing men- 
strual 
periods. 

relief. 

disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  liver  diminished 
in  size. 

return    checked    with    one 
dose.     No  recurrence  and  a 
general  improvement. 

48 

F. 

38 

For  9  yrs. ; 
latterly 

Mineral  -  water    cure 
without  benefit. 

Large  doses  of  oil  relieved 
her,    excepting    a    slight 

Passed     a     biliary    calculus. 
Free  from  pain  to  time  of 

S.  Rosenberg, 
ibid. 

once  a 

soreness  in  region  of  liver 

report — about  1  year. 

week. 

which  was  cured  with   15 
grs.  sodium  salicylate   3 
times  a  day. 

49 

F. 

48 

In  region  of 
gall-bladder. 

Yes. 

Several  at- 
tacks. 

Large  doses  of  oil  followed 
by  2  passages  and  relief 

Passed  large  number  of  con- 
cretions.     The    attack    oc- 

JIM.   Chauffard 

et  Dupre,  Sec. 

within  24  hours. 

curred  with  each  menstrual 
period  for  some  time  before 
she  took  the  oil. 

med.  des  hop. 
de  Paris,  torn. 
V,  1888. 

50 

F. 

62 

Yes. 

For  12 
years. 

Large  dose  relieved  her  for 
8  days,  but  the  final  re- 

MM.   Chauffard 

et  Dupre,  ibid. 

sults   are   of   a  doubtful 

character. 

61 

F. 

50 

Yes. 

For  a  num- 
ber of  y'rs. 

Large  doses  of  oil  were  fol- 
lowed by  local  and  gener- 

MM.   Chauffard 

et  Dupr^.iAirf. 

al  improvement. 

52 

F. 
45 

In       hepatic 
region. 

Yes. 

At  least  3 
attacks. 

Large  doses  of  oil  followed 
by  beneficial  results. 

The  pain  in  the  hepatic  region 
disappeared,   and   the   colic 

MM.    Chauffard 

et  Dupre,  ibid. 

was  cured. 

53 

F. 

58 

In       hepatic 
region. 

Yes. 

A  number 
of  attacks. 

Large  doses  of  oil  followed 
by  relief. 

Passed  a  large  number  of  con- 
cretions.   Pain  and  swelling 

MM.    Chauffard 

et  Dupre,  ibid. 

in  liver  disappeared. 

54 

F. 
43 

In       hepatic 
region. 

Yes. 

Six  attacks. 

Large  doses  of  oil  followed 
by  relief. 

The  attacks   of    biliary  colic 
were    associated    with    ne- 

MM-   Chauffard 

et  Dupre,  ibid. 

phritic  colic,  and  with  the 

discharge  of  a  urinary  cal- 

culus, biliary  calculi  passed 

at  the  same  time. 

An  analysis  of  these  fifty-four  cases  shows  that  there  were  about 
one  third  more  females  than  males  who  suffered  from  gall-stone  colic  ; 
that  two  died,  that  in  three  negative  results  were  obtained,  and  that  in 
fifty,  or  in  98  pefr  cent.,  positive  relief  was  afforded.  These  results 
make  a  better  showing  still  when  we  consider  that  one  of  those  who 
died  was  suffering  from  adhesive  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts — a  dis- 
ease which  no  procedure,  either  medical  or  surgical,  could  have  reme- 
died. Nor  do  these  figures  give  us  a  true  estimate  of  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  olive  oil  in  this  disease,  for  two  of  the  observers  state  that  they 
have  treated  forty  other  cases  of  biliary  colic  without  a  failure,  but  of 
which  they  had  kept  no  record — making  In  all  a  collective  return  of 
eighty-nine  case.s — showing  the  great  value  of  this  drug. 

These  cases  illustrate,  then,  the  positive  efficaciousness  of  sweet  oil 
in  the  treatment  of  gall-stone  colic,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
therefore,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  agent  acts.     Dr.  Rosenberg's 


experiments  (Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Olivcnols  bei  der  Bchandlung 
der  Gallensteinkrankheit,  Tlurapentixche  Monatxhcftt,  Deceml)er,  1889, 
S.  542)  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  largely  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  bile  secreted,  while  at  the  same  time  it  diminishes  its  consist- 
ency. But  how  does  it  accomplish  this  ?  Does  it  stimulate  the  biliary 
channels  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  openings  into  the  ahmentary 
canal?  Or  is  it  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  does  the  "glycerin  ?o  liber- 
ated exert  in  the  duodenum  an  action  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
when  it  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,"  causing  a  powerful  reflex  peri- 
stalis — an  ingenious  theory  suggested  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Stewart?  *     Or  does 


*  A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Action  of  Olive  or  Cotton  seed  Oil  in  Gall- 
stone Colic.  By  Dr.  D.  D.  Stewart.  Medical  News,  November  23, 
1889. 
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it  urt  ill  iii-fordiinco  «vitli  tlii>  liypiitlicHiM  foriiiiiluti'd  Ity  Vinliow,  who 
hIiowk  from  lii:*  tnvii  cxpcriiix-nts  (T/in-a/Hiitmr/tr  Moiuttit/iif'ti;  IHHO,  S. 
86)  tlint  it  iH  iil);«)rl)iMl  from  tin*  aliiii*>ntiin-  i-iiniil,  in  i«xcrt>l«'<l  liy  tlic 
liver,  iiiKJ  is  tlirowii  into  the  Itowclsn^niii  tliroiiuli  tlw  liiliiirv  piisMiiKOH  * 
Tiu'  lust  of  tlu'Ht'  tlifoiicM  ii|>p«'iiis  to  !)<'  iiioHt  riitiniial,  (iccaiisc  it  cx- 
pliiiiiH  I'fituiii  well  known  IViiluicH  in  itH  iii'tion,  uml  also  pliKTu  it  on 
n  It'vj'l  with  tilt'  action  of  other  »ii<>hipij;\icH.  \Vt«  may  cniiccivc,  then, 
that  tilt'  liciu'lit'iiil  inlhn'iui'  of  oil  i-on.xists  not  ho  inncli  in  dissolvinj; 
tho  liilinry  i-oiu'icnuMits  as  it  tlocs  in  incroasin;;  the  liiliary  cxciclioii, 
in  IliiMliiii^,  and  in  iulM'icutin^  and  wnsidii;;  out  the  passa|;cs  of  tlir 
liver. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  colleetion  is  us  to  ilio  proper  dost! 
of  tlie  oil.  Are  the  lai'fje  doses  necessary  which  wore  adiiiiiiistercd  to 
most  of  the  cases  in  this  collection  ?  It  appears  not,  for  oi^lit  of  the 
cases  (N OS.  11,  12,  Ifi,  1«,  22,  2;{,  24,  nnd  25)  received  only  dcsiert- 
spoonful  doses  every  three  or  fonr  hours,  nnd  a])pnreiitly  with  the  Bume 
prom|)t  ami  positive  relief  as  that  which  was  afforded  by  doscH  of  from 
five  ounces  to  one  and  two  pints.  If  this  should  he  confirmed  by  fur- 
ther experi»'nce,  it  would  be  a  greut  practical  finin  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  f^rent  many  persons  .show  a  stroiif;  aveision  to  all  kinds  of  oil, 
especially  if  they  are  to  he  taken  in  larjie  ((uantities. 

Furthermore,  accordiii};  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Stewart  (Case  I!?), 
it  does  not  appear  to  matte  any  difference  whether  olive  or  cottonseed 
oil  is  used.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  oil  which  is  sold 
as  olive  is  in  reality  retiiied  cotton  seed  oil;  and  Dr.  Stewart's  observa- 
tion tends  to  show  that,  in  all  probability,  any  bland  oil  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  disease  under  consideration. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
annual  mcetiiif;  in  St.  Louis  on  October  14tli,  15th,  and  KUh,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis.  The  preliminary  pro- 
gramme includes  the  following :  The  Toxic  Effect  of  Tobacco  Vapor,  with 
Report  of  Cases,  by  Dr.  W.  Carroll  Chapman,  of  Louisville;  The  Man- 
agement of  Chronic  Diseases,  by  Dr.  S.  Baruch,  cf  New  York  :  The  Eth- 
ics of  curing  Consumption  and  other  Chronic  Diseases,  by  Dr.  John  Ash- 
burtou  Cutter,  of  New  York  ;  The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Kenner,  of  Louisville;  The  Caibolates,  by  Dr.  William  F. 
Waugh,  of  Philadelphia  ;  On  Degenerative  Processes  in  the  Spinal  Cord 
conseipient  upon  Constitutional  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Hugo  Sumnia,  of  St. 
Louis;  Iliac  Indigestion  (Intestinal  Dyspepsia)  and  its  Treatment  by  An- 
tiseptic Agents,  by  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia;  The  Influence 
of  Graveyards  on  Public  Health,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Carhart,  of  Lampasas, 
Texas;  Rheumatism  and  Gout  in  their  Causal  Relation  to  Eczema: 
their  Management,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohman-Dumesnil,  of  St.  Louis ;  The 
Value  of  Epilition  as  a  Dermato-therapeutic  Measure,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Zeissl^r,  of  Chicago;  The  Gradation  of  Lenses,  by  Dr.  Dudley  S.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Louisville ;  The  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Vision,  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Dow  ling,  of  Cincinnati ;  Tobacco  and  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Bremer,  of  St.  Louis ;  The  Present  Aspect  of  Cerebral  Surgery,  by  Dr. 
Landou  Carter  Gray,  of  New  York ;  The  Forensic  Aspect  of  Bruises 
and  Fractures  in  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kiernan,  of  Chicago;  Ampu- 
tation of  the  Scrotum,  with  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  B.  Merrill  R-ck- 
etts,  of  Cincinnati ;  Observations  on  Urethral  Stricture,  by  Dr.  G. 
Frank  Lydston,  of  Chicago ;  The  Mechanical  Element  in  the  Treatment 
of  Compound  Fracture,  by  Dr.  Warren  B.  Outten,  of  St.  Louis;  A  Re- 
port of  a  Case  of  Retention  of  Urine  caused  by  Multiple  Urethral  Cal- 
culi, by  Dr.  J.  V.  Prewitt,  of  West  Point,  Ky. ;  Some  Observations  on 
Rectal  Surgery  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Leon  Straus,  of  Louisville ;  A  New 
Method  of  Diagnosticating  Obstruction  in  the  Sigmoid  Flexure,  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Mathew  s,  of  Louisville ;  The  Pathology-  and  Surgical  Treatm.ent 
of  the  so-called  Strumous  Inguinal  Lymphadenitis,  by  Dr.  L.  T.  Ries- 
meyer,  of  St.  Louis  ;  The  Treatment  of  Gonorriia?a,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Under- 
wood, of  Louisville;  Extirpation  of  the  Thyreoid,  with  Report  of  Case, 
by  Dr.  Emory  Lanphear.  of  Kansas  City  ;  Are  Conservative  Amputa- 
tions always  in  the  Interest  of  the  Patient  V  by  Dr.  Charles  Truax,  of 
Chicago ;  Sarcoma  of  the  Dorso-scapular  Region — Operation — Recovery, 
by  Dr.  George  N.  Lowe,  of  Randall,  Kansas ;  Mouth  Breathing,  by  Dr. 
Eric  E.  Sattler,  of  Cincinnati;  Empyema  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  An- 
trum with  only  Nasal  Symptoms,  by  Dr.  Hal  Foster,  of  Kansas  City ; 
A  Superior  Remedy  for  Nasal  Catarrh — Campho-menthol,  by  Dr.  Seth 
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S.  Bidhop,  of  ('liicBgo ;  A  Cuho  of  Reflex  Aphonia  demonntratcd  to  be 
iluo  t(»  PieHniire  of  the  Middle  Turbinnted  iiguinHt  the  Septum  Nasi, 
by  Dr.  Ilanau  W.  Locb,  of  St.  LouIh  ;  The  Importance  of  I'ecogni/.inf^ 
a  Temporary  {{liachitic  Condition  in  Infants,  liy  Dr.  John  A.  Laiabee 
of  Louisville  ;  A  PulliologicMl  Study  of  Pelvic  Itdlamtnation  in  Woineii, 
by  Dr.  W.  Warren  Potter,  of  liiitTalo;  OliHervatioiiH  on  the  Manage, 
nient  of  t'lerine  TiimorH,  by  Dr.  ('.  A.  L.  Keed,  of  Cincinnati;  Compli- 
catioiiH  following  Abdominal  Section,  by  Dr.  Ruins  B.  Hall,  of  (,'iiicin. 
nati;  Obstetric  Dispeiisat  ies  :  their  Management,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Uerger, 
of  Kansas  (/'ity  ;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Peritonitis,  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
I/.  Brokaw,  of  St.  Louis;  Temperature  no  (iiiide  in  Peritonitis,  by  Dr. 
II.  C.  Dalton,  of  St.  Louis;  Some  Monstrosities  at  and  after  Birth,  by 
Dr.  David  S.  Booth,  of  Belleville,  III. ;  Oophorectomy  vs.  Donothingismi 
by  Dr.  Willis  P.  King,  f)f  KaiisuH  City;  A  SucccHsfiil  (iastroHtomy  for 
Impermeable  Stricture  of  the  Cardiac  End  of  the  (Esojihagus  :  Siibse- 
(pient  Dilatation  of  the  Stricture,  by  Dr.  A.  Dixon,  of  llenderHon,  Ky. ; 
The  Nervous  Etpiation  of  Pelvic  Inflammation,  by  Dr.  (J.  F.  Ilulbert, 
of  St.  Louis;  Hysterectomy  for  Cancer,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Richmond,  of  St. 
Joseph;  The  Application  of  the  Obstetrical  Forcejis,  by  Dr.  John 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago;  Ap))endicitis,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Link,  of  Petersburg, 
Ind. ;  Phthisi.s — Beginning  of  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Edwanl  F.  Wells, 
of  (Miicago;  Hydrotherapy  in  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr.  II.  II.  .Middlekamji, 
of  Warrenton,  Mo. ;  Ilystero-epilepsy,  by  Dr.  Howell  T.  Perching,  of 
Denver;  The  Importance  of  Definite  Strength  in  Mineral  Waters,  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Ilulbert,  of  St.  Louis;  The  Time  and  Place  for  Stimulants, 
by  Dr.  C.  II.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  New  York  State  Militiamen. — A  general 
order  issued  from  the  Adjutant-tieneral's  office  on  September  5th  con- 
tains the  following  rules  for  the  examination  of  recruits,  prepared  by 
Surgeon-(ieneral  Bryant : 

1.  Less  height  than  five  feet  five  inches  should  reject. 

2.  Chest  measurement  less  than  thirty-two  inches  with  a  complete 
expiration  should  reject. 

3.  Chest  expansion  of  less  than  two  inches  with  a  full  inspiration 
should  reject. 

4.  Weight  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  (infantry) 
and  greater  than  one  h:indred  and  ninety  pounds  (infantry  and  artil- 
lery), and  greater  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  (cavalry  and  light 
artillery),  shoidd  reject. 

5.  Qualification  or  disqualification  for  service  on  account  of  age 
should  be  in  accordance  with  M.  C.  40,  which  is  as  follows  :  Able-bodied 
men  of  good  character,  of  tvfJdccn  yearn  of  age  and  iipuard,  who  can 
read  and  write,  may  be  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  a  term  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  years,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  that  term  they  may  be  re-enlisted,  either  immediately 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  for  terms  of  one  or  more  years,  at  their  op* 
tion  ;  but  no  person  above  the  aye  of  forty-five  years  shall  be  enlisted  or 
re-enlisted  except  by  permission  of  the  commandant  of  the  brigade  or 
division  to  which  the  organization  is  attached  ;  nor  any  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-orm  years,  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian ;  provided,  however,  that  enlistments  as  musicians  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians.  .  .  . 

6.  The  loss  of  the  sight  of  an  eye  should  reject.  Permanent  defects 
of  one  or  both  eyes,  which  impair  the  vision  for  proper  marksmanship, 
sentry  duty,  etc.,  should  reject.  Not  only  this,  but  also  severe  tracho- 
ma, entropion,  extensive  corneal  opacities,  cataract,  inordinate  stiabis- 
mu  and  ny.stagmus,  should  reject,  if  unrelieved  at  tire  time  of  final  ex- 
amination. However,  any  defect  in  vision  that  can  be  corrected  need 
not  reject.  For  signal-service  duty,  color-blindness  should  always  re- 
ject. 

7.  A  degree  of  deafness  that  may  prevent  the  proper  reception  of 
the  countersign  should  reject.  In  making  the  examination  for  this  de- 
gree of  deafness,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  transient  and  remedial 
causes,  such  as  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  ceruminous  collections, 
polypi,  etc.,  may  temporarily  seriously  impair  the  hearing  of  the  recruit. 
However,  the  previous  history,  together  with  a  critical  physical  exami- 
nation, will  soon  disclose  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

8.  Defective  articulation  that  may  prevent  giving  proper  alarm  and 
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the  countersign  should  reject.  This  condition  may  be  caused  by  eon- 
genital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts  that  are 
necessary  for  proper  speech.  Hare-lip,  fissure  and  perforation  of  the 
hard  palate,  mutilation  and  disease  of  the  tongue,  etc.,  are  among  the 
best  pronounced  of  the  illustrations  of  these  defects.  Ilowevei',  they 
need  not  reject  when  their  bad  effects  on  the  speech  have  been  reme- 
died by  reliable  mechanical  or  surgical  expedients. 

9.  Chronic  rheumatism  should  reject.  Any  history  or  evidence  of 
this  disease  should  cause  final  rejection,  and  the  medical  officer's  atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  to  ascertaining  if  the  applicant  has  suffered 
at  any  time  from  this  affliction. 

10.  Repeated  attacks  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  should  reject. 
The  best  interests  of  the  applicant  demand  his  rejection  if  he  has  ever 
had  an  attack  of  this  disease,  especially  if  an  hereditary  influence  is 
present,  or  if  the  attack  has  followed  the  exposures  recognized  as  caus- 
ing rheumatism. 

11.  Repeated  attacks  of  sciatica.  This  affliction  should  reject  if  it  is 
associated  with  a  suspicion  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  or  has  been 
due  to  exposure.  If  from  other  causes,  amenable  to  medicinal  treatment 
and  not  protracted  or  of  recent  occurrence,  it  need  not  cause  immediate 
rejection. 

12.  Chronic  bronchitis.  General  chronic  bronchitis  should  reject. 
Chronic  bronchitis  complicated  with  asthma  or  emphysema  should  re- 
ject. Chronic  bronchitis  attended  with  feeble  respiratory  murmur, 
with  a  markedly  increased  expectoration  after  exposure  to  cold,  with 
severe  cough  after  unusual  exercise,  or  with  cough  and  profuse  expec- 
toration on  arising,  should  reject.  Chronic  bronchitis  with  evidence  of 
lung  consolidation  should  reject. 

13.  Repeated  attacks  of  pleurisy  should  reject.  Repeated  attacks 
of  this  disease,  of  whatever  form,  should  cause  rejection,  especially  if 
the  chest  has  become  deformed  or  crippled  in  its  movements,  or  if 
severe  pain  located  there  follows  continued  active  effort.  Hydrothorax 
and  empyema,  past  or  present,  should  reject. 

14.  Emphysema.  If  complicated  with  asthma,  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis, or  with  well-marked  chest  deformities,  it  should  reject.  Asthma 
due  to  inordinate  use  of  the  lungs  only  need  not  reject,  unless  it  is  at- 
tended with  unusual  shortness  of  breath  with  moderate  exercise. 

15.  Asthma.  Asthma  should  cause  rejection  when  complicated 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphysema,  or  with  suspected  heart  dis- 
ease. Asthma  due  to  individual  susceptibility  to  various  things,  such 
as  feathers,  ipecac,  etc.,  need  not  reject. 

16.  Chronic  laryngitis.  Persistent  chronic  laryngitis  should  reject, 
especially  when  attended  with  severe  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  The 
presence  of  laryngeal  symptoms  without  other  assignable  causes  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  aneurysm,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis. 

17.  Tuberculosis.  Any  evidence  of  this  disease  in  the  lungs,  joints, 
or  other  important  portions  of  the  body  should  reject.  Moderately  en- 
larged lymphatic  glands  need  not  reject  unless  they  are  increasing  in 
number  and  size.  An  abnormal  increase  in  temperature,  with  sus- 
pected tuberculous  disease  of  any  tissue  of  the  body,  should  reject. 

18.  Disease  of  bone.  Caries,  necrosis,  and  other  diseases  of  bone 
causing  pain  or  attended  with  conditions  requiring  special  attention  to 
cleanliness  should  reject. 

19.  Bright's  disease  should  reject.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however, 
that  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine,  as 
shown  by  a  single  examination,  should  not  be  deemed  conclusive.  If, 
however,  albumin  and  casts  are  found  after  repeated  examinations,  the 
applicant  should  be  rejected. 

20.  Aneurysm.  That  this  disease  of  the  large  vessels  should  reject 
is  self-evident.  The  attention  of  the  examiner  should  be  carefully 
directed  to  the  large  vessels  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  each  recruit, 
to  avoid  the  enlistment  of  one  thus  afflicted.  Aneurysmal  varix,  vari- 
cose aneurysm,  large  and  exposed  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  also 
prominent  or  increasing  cirsoid  aneurysm,  should  reject.  Small  and 
non-progressive  cirsoid  and  a  similar  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  need 
not  reject. 

21.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  This  should  cause  rejection  if 
either  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  present.  It  should  reject  if  the  efforts 
incident  to  the  requirements  of  a  soldier  cause  unusual  shortness  of 
breath  or  unusual  heart  action,  or  if  before,  the  applicant  has  suffered 


at  times  from  undue  shortness  of  breath  after  exercise.  If  the  as- 
signable cause  for  the  lesion  refers  back  to  a  remote  period,  and  no 
secondary  consequent  evidence  of  disease  is  present,  this  condition  need 
not  reject. 

22.  Persistently  painful  and  prolapsed  luemorrhoids  should  reject. 
No  applicant  should  be  accepted  who  suffers  from  this  form  of  afflic- 
tion. Nor  should  one  be  accepted  who  has  chronic  prolapse  of  any 
portion  of  the  rectal  structife  or  acute  prolapse  of  the  same  after 
active  exercise,  or  with  diarrhoea  or  other  intestinal  derangement. 

23.  Fistula  in  ano.  When  painful  and  offensive  or  when  associ- 
ated with  suspected  tuberculosis  of  other  parts  of  the  body  it  should 
reject. 

24.  Hernia.  Irreducible  hernia,  of  whatever  variety  and  wherever 
located,  should  reject.  However,  any  variety  of  reducible  hernia  that 
can  be  held  in  place  with  a  well-fitting  truss  need  not  reject.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  though,  that  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  often  retained  only 
with  great  difficulty  and  much  discomfort.  It  is  necessary  always,  in 
all  forms  of  hernia,  that  the  medical  officer  himself  see  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  this  re(iuirement  properly  before  he  is  admitted  to  the 
service. 

25.  Hydrocele.  A  large  hydrocele  of  any  variety  should  cause 
temporary  rejection.  If  amenable  to  palliative  treatment,  it  need  not 
finally  reject. 

26.  (lastralgia  with  indigestion  and  emaciation  should  reject. 
These  manifestations  of  disease  should  reject,  as  they  are  quite  surely 
dependent  on  organic  disease,  and  at  the  best  are  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  physical  status  of  a  soldier. 

27.  Haemoptysis.  This  should  reject  if  it  is  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  lung  or  heart  disease  or  aneurysm.  Repeated  attacks  should 
reject  even  though  they  are  due  to  no  directly  assignable  cause.  The 
history  of  a  recent  attack  should  cause  the  suspension  of  judgment  to- 
a  later  period. 

28.  Haematemesis.  This  symptom  should  reject  when  associated 
with  others  indicative  of  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  or  other 
important  organ  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  cavities.  If  the  attacks 
have  been  recent  and  the  cause  is  obscure,  a  second  application  should 
be  advised  at  a  somewhat  remote  period.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  in- 
quire if  blood  has  been  swallowed  from  any  cause  prior  to  the  act  of 
blood-vomiting. 

29.  Haematuria.  This  symptom  of  disease  should  reject,  especially 
if  of  recent  date  and  of  repeated  occurrence.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded, however,  with  loss  of  blood  from  injury  of  the  urethra.  A 
careful  interrogation  as  to  the  presence  of  previous  bladder  and  kidney 
manifestations  of  disease  will  almost  certainly  justify  the  i ejection  of 
the  applicant. 

30.  Cystitis  should  reject.  This  disease,  of  whatever  form,  ought 
always  to  reject.  It  is  due  the  applicant,  however,  that  he  be  told  he 
may  again  present  himself  whenever  a  cure  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. This  course  may  save  him  much  subsequent  suffering,  even 
though  it  does  not  add  to  the  guard  a  recruit. 

31.  Persistent  jaundice.  While  it  is  true  that  marked  and  pro- 
longed jaundice  is  sometimes  associated  with  gastro-duodenitis  and  cer- 
tain other  conditions  amenable  to  treatment,  still  no  applicant  who  is 
suffering  from  this  symptom  should  be  recruited,  except  after  the  full- 
est assurance  that  its  existence  does  not  depend  on  permanent  struct- 
ural changes. 

32.  HydroperitontBum  should  reject.  This  condition  should  reject 
in  all  cases.  If  a  doubt  exists  regarding  its  presence,  the  attention  of 
the  examining  officer  should  be  carefully  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  and  lymphatic  glands,  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  it  may  not  be  present  as  a  complication  in  disease 
of  these  organs. 

33.  Varicose  veins.  Varicose  veins  and  varicose  and  other  ulcers 
of  the  extremities  which  are  amenable  to  palliative  treatment  need  not 
reject. 

34.  Epilepsy  should  reject.  A  history  of  convulsions  or  "  fits  "  of 
any  kind  should  reject. 

35.  Mental  aberration.  Any  manifestations  suggesting  the  belief  of 
present  or  prospective  disease  of  the  mind  should  reject. 

36.  Dislocations,  spontaneous.     A  recent  dislocation  of  this  kind 
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hIiouKI  reject,  llllll■^48  it  JM  of  it  joint  tlic  nioiliticatioii  of  the  functioiiH 
of  which  will  not  iiica|iacitiitc  tlic  Hohlior  for  duty. 

;i7.  TrcvioiiH  injiirii'8,  n'Mulls  of.  Thont'  .thouhi  reject  winn  of  mich 
a  nature  and  hto  U>cate(l  \\x  to  impair  tiie  iitne.xH  of  liie  appiii'ant  for  tiie 
rtninireineitl.t  of  a  Holdier. 

•SH.  AppondicitlH.  Repeated  allackH  uf  thiH  dixeaHc  nhonhi  reject. 
If  hut  n  Hinglu  attack  has  occurred,  and  there  is  any  evidence  of  diHeuHe 
remaining  on  physical  examination,  or  occasional  |iains  are  expcrienceci 
su^^estivc  of  latent  troulde,  tlie  applicant  should  In-  i ejected. 

;Ut.  (Kdenia  of  the  extreinilii'S.  Tiu-  presence  of  d-denni  of  llie  ex- 
tremities, if  of  ioii^  standing,  siu>uld  r«>ject.  If  recent  and  due  lo  or- 
ganic disease  w  irremcdialile  obstruction  of  vessels,  it  siiould  reject.  If 
It  has  occurred  or  is  present,  without  assij;nal>le  «'ause,  the  ap|)licunt 
should  he  rejected. 

■(•>.  Headache.  Severe  headache,  persisleni  or  recurring:,  when 
cau,-;cd  by  exposure  to  the  contingencies  incident  to  the  reciuircnients  of 
a  soldier,  or  due  to  rheninalism,  gout,  or  venereal  disease,  should  reject. 

•II.  ('onstipation.  Const i|)ution  ncc(l  not  reject  unless  it  is  attended 
with  a  history  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

42.  Flat-foot.  When  a  foot  thus  deformed  has  the  history  of  caus- 
ing a  limp  or  pain  while  walkinfi,  is  tender  on  pressure  at  the  inferior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  arch  (medio-tarsal  joint),  or  painful  there  with 
superflexion  of  the  tarsus,  the  api)licant  should  be  rejected. 

4:5.  Hallux  valgus.  This  deformity  of  the  great  toe,  when  extreme, 
or  when  complicated  with  painful  bunion,  should  leject. 

44.  Joint  function.  The  i)ermanent  impairment,  from  whatever 
eau.*e,  of  the  functions  of  a  joint  or  joints  essential  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  requirements  of  a  soldier  should  reject.  A  limp  with 
walking  should  reject.  Movable  bodies  in  im|)ortant  joints  should 
reject. 

45.  Loss  of  digits.  The  loss  of  the  thumb  or  any  two  fingers  of  a 
hand  should  reject.  A  mutilation  of  the  digits  or  carpus  that  seriously 
impairs  them  for  the  required  purposes  of  a  soldier  should  reject.  The 
loss  of  a  great  toe  should  reject. 

46.  Glycosuria.  The  continued  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
should  reject.  However,  it  may  be  present  from  time  to  time  in  vary- 
ing amounts  as  the  result  of  ren)ediable  causes;  therefore  the  exam- 
iner should  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  the  rejection  of  applicants  for 
this  cause. 

47.  Chronic  diarrlura  and  chronic  dysentery  should  reject.  The  ap- 
plicant with  a  history  of  having  had  either  of  these  diseases  should  be 
rejected. 

48.  Dipsomania.  Drunkenness,  slovenliness,  and  depravity.  Each 
of  these  should  reject. 

49.  Vertigo.  Severe  vertigo  at  regular  intervals  and  transient  irre- 
mediable attacks  of  vertigo  should  reject. 

50.  Modification  of  motion  and  sensation.  Any  interruption  or  con- 
tinuous modification  of  the  functions  of  motion  or  sensation  which  may 
unfit  one  for  the  requirements  of  a  soldier  should  reject.  These  modi- 
fications refer  to  general  and  local  deviation  from  the  normal  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems,  including  especially  chorea  and  various 
paralyses  of  motion  and  sensation. 

51.  Cicatrices.  An  irritable  cicatrix  or  a  large  and  adherent  one 
should  reject,  especially  when  liable  to  pressure  and  to  blows  by  reason 
of  its  exposed  position. 

52.  Dyspnoea.  Unusual  shortness  of  breath  on  moderate  exercise 
should  suggest  the  possibility  of  organic  disease.  In  a  degree  this  may 
be  the  result  of  sedentary  habits  and  of  unusual  fleshiness;  such  causes 
are  remediable  with  proper  training.  Dyspnoea  should  cause  rejection 
when  due  to  organic  disease  or  other  irremediable  causes. 

53.  Contagious  disease.  No  applicant  should  be  accepted,  nor  sol- 
dier allowed  to  associate  with  comrades,  who  is  suffering  from  any  dis- 
ease that  maybe  communicated  to  another  by  means  of  agents,  require- 
ments, or  associations  common  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  military 
service. 

54.  Modifications  of  urination.  No  applicant  should  be  accepted 
who  experiences  difficulty  in  voiding  or  holding  the  urine  or  who  has 
frequent  calls  for  micturition.  The  examiner  can  judge  somewhat  of 
the  prominence  of  this  infirmity  by  the  odor  and  discoloration  of  the 
clothes. 


nn.  Deformity  of  the  lower  limbs.  Kxtrenie  knock-knee  and  l>ow- 
ie;(H  hIiouIiI  reject.  Moth  are  objectionuiile  for  obvious  reasons  ;  the 
fonnei,  principally  from  (he  fad  that  iiiordinale  chafing  is  of  common 
occurreiu'e  in  snch  cunch. 

5<l.  DisllgurementM,  deforndtieH,  ettr.  Any  disHgincment  or  defoi  tn- 
ity  oonsiitniint;  n  wellnnirked  blemi.Hli  of  Holdivrly  uppeai-ance  or  local 
diRonse  of  deep  or  siiperlicial  character,  recpiiriiig  constant  attention  to 
clcanlineMH,  should  reject. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  xays  the  Surgcon-tienerul,  in  call  your  altrn- 
tion  again  to  the  fact  that  ihero  arc  n(im<-rous  diseases  and  conditions 
that  should  i-ejrct  at  onci',  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  aforegoing 
list.  However,  if  the  medical  ollicers  of  commands  will  act  on  the*  line 
of  in(piiry  just  designated  in  a  discreet  and  intelligent  nninnci',  the  [ires- 
ent  physical  status  of  the  (luard  will  be  much  improved,  and  nniny  a 
poor,  unsuspecting  ap|)licant  for  military  glory  will  be  saved  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  jihysical  rcJources  unwittingly.  It  is  nr)t  believed  that  the 
standpoint  of  recpurement  just  designated  is  to  be  the  final  one.  It  iu 
believed,  however,  that  its  adoption  will  constitute  an  advance  neces- 
sary in  a  line  jiarallel  with  the  improvements  already  being  made  in 
other  departments  of  the  service  of  the  National  (>uard. 


To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atlrntion  of  all  irho  purj)o»e 
favorhiif  II.S  ii'it/i  (■omiitiiiiiralions  m  rexpeclfully  ailkd  to  the  follovt- 
ing : 

Authors  of  (triidcH  intended  for  pahHratiou  under  the  head  of  "original 
eontributions  "  are  respertfully  informed  that,  m  accepting  siich  arti- 
cles, we  alwaifH  do  no  with  tlie  understanding  that  tlu  foUoming  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (2)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  am/  aiistract  llvcreof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — lee 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distincth 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  pui 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  cojistrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tJiey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  becattse  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabidar  matter  or  jnrolrz  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession, 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  vihether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  conlaii}  the 
writer^s  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  /lumber  the  anstoer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confldetUicd.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  vnll  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  rn- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  loill  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY  AS  A  SPECIALTY. 

THE  ?RESIDE>'TS  ADDRESS.  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 
AMERICAN  OKTHOPJEDIC  ASSOCIAIION,  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

September  22,  1891. 
By   A.   B.   JUDSON,  M.  D., 

NEW  TORK. 

A  FLOURISHING  medical  society  sometimes  divides  into 
sections.  It  is  an  involuntary  process,  or,  at  least,  one  tu 
which  the  members  are  forced  by  the  necessity  of  thorough- 
ly accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  society.  The  process 
may  be  called  an  analysis.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, if  I  understand  the  organization  of  the  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  we  have  a  synthesis- 
A  number  of  societies  voluntarily  combine  to  secure  ends 
which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  each.  A 
division  of  labor  having  been  made,  according  to  which 
each  society  has  its  special  work  to  do,  it  is  proper  and  use- 
ful for  the  societies  to  meet  together  for  co-operation.  Let 
us  therefore  briefly  consider  some  of  the  salient  features 
which  mark  our  specialty  of  orthopaedic  surgery.  A  better 
knowledge  of  ourselves  will  put  us  in  more  quick  relation 
with  other  workers,  both  general  and  special,  and  enable  us 
better  to  do  our  humble  part  in  the  grand  plan. 

In  common  with  other  specialists,  we  occasionally  hear 
that  we  are  limited  in  the  possible  range  of  our  achieve- 
ments. The  limitation  is,  however,  entirely  voluntarv,  and 
the  work  within  these  limits  is  practically  inexhaustible.  If 
we  were  not  so  busy,  we  might  perchance  be  troubled 
because  we  are  not  always  and  exactly  understood.  The 
sign  before  an  orthopaedic  hospital  in  Xew  York  is  supposed 
by  some  of  the  passers-by  to  indicate  a  homoeopathic  insti- 
tution. I  am  probably  not  alone  in  having  been  asked  to 
perform  the  minor  surgical  operations  of  the  chiropodist. 
Many,  even  among  the  learned,  suppose  that  the  latter  part 
of  our  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  foot,  instead 
of  from  the  Greek  for  child.  We  are  also  confounded  in 
the  minds  of  some  with  the  instrument-makers.  I  mention 
these  things  in  passing,  without  a  serious  thought.  If  they 
exist,  like  morning  mist,  they  will  pass  awav. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  prac- 
tice is  comparatively  lacking  in  popular  qualities.  We  have 
no  critical,  capital,  or  brilliant  operations.  What  of  brill. 
iancy  is  there  in  keeping  a  limb  in  such  an  attitude  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  locomotion  shall  be  a  favorable  in- 
stead of  an  unfavorable  agent  until  the  natural  growth  of 
the  member  results  in  comparative  symmetry  ;  or  in  con- 
trolling the  environment  of  the  diseased  joint  and  the  pa- 
tient, so  that  the  natural  processes  of  recoverv  and  repair 
shall  have  their  triumph,  while  the  limb  is  daily  growing  in 
symmetry  and  ability  with  the  growing  child  i  This  is  not 
bold  surgery ;  but  there  is  great  pleasure  in  watching  and 
reverently  assisting  these  constantly  recurring  natural  mira- 
cles. And  will  any  of  us  forget  the  delightful  friendships 
made  among  our  little  patients,  their  pretty  bashfulness, 
their  ready  confidence,  their  irrepressible  cheerfulness,  their 


graceful  acceptance  of  what  is,  alas,  inevitable  '.  The  com- 
bination in  them  of  childish  and  heroic  qualities  is  a  daily 
wonder.  To  watch  them  at  play  is  like  a  dream  in  which 
the  birds  and  wild  flowers  are  enacting  a  tragedy  and  im- 
proving the  precepts  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

Our  practice  is  not  only  lacking  in  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, but  it  is  also  uninviting,  because,  as  a  rule,  our  pa- 
tients do  not  make  absolute  recoveries.  There  is  always,  or 
nearlv  always,  a  residuum  of  disabilitv  and  deformity,  and 
in  this  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  our  spe- 
cialtv  has  existence ;  for  what  general  practitioner  would 
lightly  assume  the  care  of  a  case  so  exceptional  in  his  prac- 
tice and  so  momentous  as  those  which  fall  to  our  specialty  ? 

The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  specialties  in  general, 
and  ours  in  particular,  are  questions  of  interest.  Some  will 
say  that  we  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics,  an  in- 
herited preference  for  slow  and  sure  methods,  compared 
with  those  that  are  quick  and  uncertain,  or  an  inborn  rever- 
ence for  what  is  physically  demonstrable.  These  personal 
characteristics  may  explain  why  some  of  us  are  orthopaed- 
ists, but  I  believe  the  reason  why  our  specialty  exists  and 
thrives  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  the  public,  the  final 
arbiter,  that  experts  should  be  invited  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  orthopaedic  cases. 

One  very  attractive  feature  of  orthopaedic  practice  is  its 
reality — for  want  of  a  better  word.  It  is  especially  the 
domain  of  physical  demonstration,  where  the  acceptance  of 
pathological  doctrine,  as  well  as  therapeutic  precept,  must 
be  preceded  by  absolute  proof.  Here  subjective  symptoms 
are  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  objective  signs.  The  data 
for  diagnosis  are  visible,  palpable,  and  mensurable.  Treat- 
ment is  bv  forces  whose  action  is  nicely  directed,  increased, 
diminished,  and  accurately  measured.  The  very  weight  of 
the  bodv  is  duly  considered  in  trauma  and  therapeutics,  and 
finally  the  results  of  treatment  are  recorded  in  degrees  of  a 
circle  and  fractions  of  an  inch.  Dealing  thus,  as  we  do, 
with  physical  realities,  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
open  to  the  moral  verities  also,  which  no  less  form  part  of  the 
tissue  of  our  daily  professional  work.  Let  us  remember 
that  diligence  is  the  price  of  success,  and  that  the  only  de- 
sirable success  is  that  which  is  reached  by  the  rejection  of 
error  and  the  loyal  recognition  of  truth. 

Since  our  last  meeting  there  has  occurred  the  death  of 
one  of  our  corresponding  members,  whose  hostility  to  error 
might,  in  all  friendly  criticism,  be  called  intemperate — one 
whose  diligence  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  patients 
made  him  an  exemplar  worthy  of  our  affectionate  remem- 
brance. But  1  will  not  trespass  on  the  subject  of  the  first 
paper  of  our  session,  which  is  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  St. 
Louis,  on  The  Orthopaedic  Work  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool. 

Apparent  Differences  of  Distance  due  to  Color. — Basevi  {Arch, 
d'opkth.,  X,  4)  has  made  the  peculiar  discovery  that  when  different 
colors  are  placed  upon  the  same  black  background  in  the  same  plane, 
they  appear  to  be  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  At  the  distance 
of  five  metres,  yellow  seemed  to  be  about  a  centimetre  and  a  half  and 
red  about  nine  tenths  of  a  centimetre  nearer  than  the  blue  on  the 
colored  background.  These  apparent  differences  changed,  but  accord- 
ing to  certain  definite  laws. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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IIODOES:    SOME  UNUSUAL   FRACTURES  OF  THE  LEU. 
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O'^riginnl    (L  oiuiminir.itions. 
SOMK  nNlTSUAl.  KKACTUKKS  OFTIIK   \,VX\. 

I.    iNCAUrKKATINO    FkACTI  KK    IlKSll.TINII    IN    NoN-fNlON. 
(rt)    SlMI'I.K.       (/»)    CoMroi'NK. 

II.  ('oMi'i)ii.Ni).     (d)  Naii,in(i;  Non-itnion;  Skcondaky   WiitiNU. 

(/))    AftTK  KmI'MYSKMATOIS  (lANdUKNK;    TllUlll   AmIM  TATION. 

III.  KXTKNSIVK    ('(IMMINUTION. 

IV.  CoMroi'M)    (illKKN  STICK. 

\\\    FUK!)   .IKNNKR    IIOIKJHS,    li.  S,,.,    M.  D., 

LICt'l  I'llKIl   ON    Sl'UllKUY,    (IIICAliO    POLY.  I.INII'  ; 

XIUKIKON    TO   TIIK    K.MKKIIKNCY    IIO,HI"lTAl.,    ANDKU^oN,    INI).  ; 

KOItMKItl.Y     IIOl  SK    HUIIOKON,     COOK    COUNTY     HOXIMTAL,    CIIU'AOO. 

'i'liK  followiiio;  cases*  of  tracturc  jjossessed  points  of 
uiicoinmou  iutcrost  to  those  who  saw  them  whik'  iiii(Kr 
treatment,  and  they  are  now  presented,  without  wearisome 
tables  or  colhitions,  with  the  liope  tliat  tliey  may  prove  to 
others  etpially  interest iiio-  and  instructive. 

1.  (o)  kSimple  Incarccratituf  Fracture  ;  Immediate  Operation- 
Ca8k  I. — A.  B.,  a  man,  aged  twenty-six,  sustained  a  tract. 
ure  of  tlio  tibia,  July  16,  18H9,  by  the  fall  of  a  barrel  of  suj^ar 
against  his  leg.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  tiie  second 
day  ;  preternatural  mobility  and  deformity  served  to  establish 
the  diagnosis,  although  crepitus  bad  not  been  and  could  not 
be  elicited.  The  patient,  being  int'ormed  that  firm  bony  union 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  highly  improbable,  at  once  con- 
sented to  an  operation. 

Operation^  July  20th. — A  longitudinal  incision  exposed  an 
irregular  transverse  fracture,  the  fragments  lying  in  contact 
upon  the  inner  side,  but  separated  upon  the  outer  by  a  band  of 
muscular  tissue  at  least  half  an  inch  thick.  This  was  removed, 
the  fragments  were  nailed  {A  in  figure),  the  wound  was  closed 
without  drainage  by  a  double  row  of  silk  sutures,  and  a  cast 
was  applied.  An  uneventtul  recovery  followed,  with  firm  bony 
union  in  six  weeks. 

Simple  Incarcerating  Fracture  ;   Secondary  Operation. 

Case  II. — J.  II.,  a  man,  aged  forty,  on  April  31,  1889. 
suffered  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  which  was  treated 
in  the  hospital  by  plaster  casts.  lie  was,  at  his  own  request, 
discharged  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  still  wearing  a  cast.  On 
July  2(1  lie  was  admitted  to  my  service,  still  wearing  a  cast, 
having  failed  to  get  lirm  union.  At  his  request  I  operated  on 
July  1.5th. 

Ofieration. — A  five-inch  longitudinal  incision  over  the  seat 
of  injury  revealed  an  oblique  break  of  the  tibia  from  without 
downward  and  inward  through  the  middle  of  its  lower  third. 
The  fragments  were  in  iterfect  position,  but  appoaition  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  presence  between  the  fragments  (to  the 
extent  of  the  inner  two  thirds)  of  a  slip  of  fascia,  which  had  en- 
tirely prevented  callus  formation  over  a  like  extent,  while  that 
about  the  remaining  third  was  but  feebly  marked.  After  re- 
moving the  fascia  the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  were  fresh- 
ened and  a  nail  was  passed  downward  and  inward  from  the 
upper  into  the  lower  fi-agment  {B  in  tigure).  He  made  an 
uneventful  recovery,  with  bony  union  in  thirty-five  days. 

(6)  Incarceration  in   Compound  Fracture ;   Secondary 

Nailing. 
Case   III. — M.  R.,  a  man,  aged  twenty-six,    was   admitted 
on  April  9,  1839,  to  Dr.  Wittwer's  care,  having  been  kicked 

*  These  cases  are  in  part  personal  and  in  part  from  the  service,  at 
Cook  County  Hospital,  of  my  friend  Dr.  Hermann  R.  Wittwer. 
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by  a  hoPHo  two  liourH  before.  Upon  examination,  tliero  wuh 
found  a  fracture  of  the  riglit  tibia  at  the  junction  of  itH  lower 
and  middle  thinlM,  with  but  hlighl  diHplacement  und  about  an 
inch  HJiorteiiing.  The  rraclun-  commiinic'ited  with  the  air  by  a 
round,  punctured  wound  (aM  by  a  calk)  an  inch  in  diameter. 

l>nHHiii<j.~  After  removing  a  Hinall  H|iiculnm  of  bone  the 
wound  was  thoroughly  irrigated  with  l-to-4,()00  bichloride  solu- 
tion and  <lrcHHed  with  Hublimate 
Kauze,  over  which  wart  a|»plie<l  a 
plaster  dresHing.  The  tem|)erature 
rose  to  1(»2  1°  K.  at  9  e.  M.  of  the 
following  day,  but  ipiickly  Hubsided. 
The  <lressing  was  remov«'d  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day,  discovering  the 
wound  of  the  soft  parts  but  |)artially  '^  \ 

healed,  with  soemingly  no  union  of 
the  fragments.  Very  slight  dis- 
charge.    Cast  reapplied. 

May  IJftli  (ibirty-liftb  <lay).— Fi- 
brous union.  ICxternal  wound  closed. 
Cast  reapplied. 

July  Ut  (fifty-sixth  day). — Hav- 
ing assumed  the  service,  I  removed 
the  cast  and  found  the  union  .still  im- 
perfect. 

Operation.,  July  ■id.  —  A  four-inch 
longitudinal  incision  over  the  seat  ot 
injury  exposed  a  transverse  fracture, 
within  which  was  firmly  wedged  a 
piece  of  fascia.  Callus  formation  nil. 
The  fascia  was  removed,  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  were  freshened   with 

a  sharp  spoon,  brought  into  apjjosi- 

tion,  and  fastened  with  a  curved  nail  ,  ^sBs 

(fin  figure)  driven  from  above.    The  WnBm  o/rJ/f/ 

wound  was  cjosed  without  drainage 

by  a  double  row  of  silk,  enveloped  in 

sublimate  gauze,  and  a  cast  applied. 

An    uneventful    recovery   followed, 

with  bony  union  in  twelve  weeks. 

I  have  boldly  coined  the  term 
"  incarcerating  fracture,"  as  desig- 
nating the  conditions  met  with  in 
the  preceding  cases,  from  a  firm 
belief  that  (although  at  present  not 
generally  so    considered)    they  in 

reality  constitute  a  clinically  and  pathologically  separate  and 
distinct  class  of  injuries  totally  unamenable  to  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment.  Hamilton,  Erichsen,  Agnew,  Pick 
Stimson,  and,  in  fact,  most  systematic  writers  upon  fract'.res, 
speak  of  the  incarceration  of  fascia,  tendons,  muscles,  etc., 
within  the  line  of  fracture,  but  recognize  it  not  as  an  indica- 
tion for  immediate  operation,  but  as  a  rare  complication, 
which  may  delay  or  inhibit  union.  Such  views,  although  in 
strict  accord  with  our  inherited  philosophy  of  fracture  repair 
(which  ascribes  to  injured  tissues  an  intelligent  "  efiort  at 
repair"),  must,  in  the  face  of  accumulating  experience,  soon 
take  their  place  in  the  surgical  lumber-room.  The  labors  of 
Macewen  have  already  illumined  that  dark  ground — patellar 
fracture — which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a  reproach 
to  surgeons  and  surgery,  and  scarcely  less  brilliant  have 
been  the  researches  of  Senn  upon  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  intracapsular  fracture,  while  both  have  shed  a  vast 
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light  upon  the  whole  field  of  non-union.  Incarcerating 
fractures,  whatever  their  location,  are  capable  or  incapable 
of  union  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
face separated  by  the  included  tissue. 

II.   (a)  Compound  Fracture  ;   Secondary  Wiring. 

Case  IV. — P.  H.,  a  man,  aged  tliirty-three,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wittwer,  June  6,  1889,  hav- 
ing had  a  compound  fracture  through  tlie  middle  of  the  left 
tibia  nailed  in  tlie  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
eighteen  months  before.  Two  weeks  after  the  nailing  the  dress- 
ings had  been  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  soft  parts 
had  sloughed,  exposing  the  nails  and  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
Aftervvard  the  nails  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  bone  were  re- 
moved, and  this  was  followed  by  the  formation  and  evacuation 
of  several  abscesses  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  Upon  his  entrance 
into  the  hospital  the  wound  had  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sinus;  but  there  seemed  to  be  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
union  between  the  fragments.  Manipulation  caused  severe  pain. 
On  the  day  following,  the  patient  had  a  chill  and  a  temperature 
of  105-8°. 

Operation,  June  SJ^th  (Dr.  "Wittwer). — A  three-inch  longitu- 
dinal incision  was  made  over  the  seat  of  injury  and  the  fibrous 
tissue  and  granulations  were  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, which  were  then  drilled  and  wired.  Following  this,  the 
fibula  was  cut  down  upon,  and  the  fragments  were  scraped  and 
wired  in  like  manner.  Both  wounds  were  closed  without  drain- 
age by  a  double  row  of  silk  sutures.  (Patient  transferred  to 
writer's  care  on  July  1st.) 

July  7th  (thirteenth  day). — As  the  patient  complained  of 
considerable  pain,  the  dressing  was  removed,  exposing  some  ne- 
crosis of  tissue  about  the  tibial  wound,  while  that  over  the  fibula 
was  firmly  united.  The  wires  from  the  tibia  protruded.  The 
wound  was  irrigated  with  sublimate  solution,  and  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze,  and  a  cast,  re-enforced  by  tin  strips,  applied. 

September  27th  (seventy-fifth  day). — The  wound  was  firmly 
healed,  but  a  slight  degree  of  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture 
could  still  be  elicited.  Further  improvement  was  slow,  but  he 
is  reported  as  recovered  six  months  after  the  operation. 

(6)  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Tibia,  Fracture  of  the  Fibula  ; 
Acute  Emphysematous  Gangrene  ;   Thigh  Amputation. 

Case  V. — T.  M.,  a  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  on  June  29, 
1889,  fell  from  a  platform  about  sixteen  feet  and  struck  a 
fence,  receiving  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tibia 
(with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula)  at  the  junction  of  its  mid- 
dle and  upper  thirds. 

Operation  (Dr.  "Wittwer). — Some  half  dozen  fragments  of 
bone  (up  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length)  were  removed  through 
&  two-inch  longitudinal  incision,  and  holes  bored  in  both  frag- 
ments of  the  tibia  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  through 
which  were  passed  two  wires.  These  failing  to  maintain  appo- 
sition, a  third  wire  was  thrown  around  the  bone  {D  in  figure), 
which  held  it  firmly  and  securely. 

June  80th  (second  day). — Temperature  at  6  p.  m.,  1046°. 

(On  the  following  day  occurred  the  quarterly  change  of 
service,  bringing  the  patient  under  the  writer's  care.) 

Examination,  1  P.  M.,  July  Int. — The  toes  were  blue  and 
cold,  giving  upon  pressure  a  fine  crepitation.  The  cast  was  re- 
moved, whereupon  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  tissues 
op  to  and  about  the  patella  could  be  easily  recognized,  while 
I  they  presented  a  brownish  or  brownish-green  discoloration. 
Upon  removing  the  sutures,  a  foul,  stinking  gas  bubbled  freely 
from  the  wound. 

The  patient  was  immediately  placed  upon  the  table  and  a 


circular  thigh  amputation  done  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  upper  thirds,  as  the  emphysema  had  now  (in  less  than  two 
hours)  readied  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  flaps 
over  the  anterior  half  of  the  stump  were  brouglit  together  ver- 
tically and  the  remainder  of  the  wound  was  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  A  careful  watch  was  kept  over  the  wound  during 
the  succeeding  days,  but  it  was  found  that  the  gangrene  had 
been  entirely  checked. 

25th  (twenty-seventh  day). — The  wound  now  presenting  a 
healthy  granulating  surface,  the  patient  was  anajsthetized,  the 
granulations  were  lightly  scraped,  two  inches  of  the  femur  were 
sawn  off,  and  the  wound  was  coaptated  and  dressed  (without 
drainage)  as  in  a  recent  amputation.  Primary  union  was  firm 
in  twenty  days. 

III.  Extensive  Comminution. 

Case  VI. — F.  B.,  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  on  August  1.5,  1889,  about  two  hours  after  liaving 
been  run  down  by  a  "  Pan  Handle  "  engine.  Upon  examination, 
it  was  found  that  he  luid  sustained  a  crusliing  injury  of  the  right 
leg  through  the  Junction  of  its  lower  and  middle  thirds  (the  foot 
was  simply  dangling  by  a  single  tendon),  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  leg,  although  the  skin  was  not  broken,  was  reduced  to  a 
flail-hke  condition,  so  great  was  the  comminution  of  its  bones. 
Exact  diagnosis  was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  lower  halves  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  reduced  to  at  least 
half  a  dozen  fragments  each,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  had 
not  the  slightest  expectation  of  securing  a  useful  member  for  the 
poor  fellow,  but,  having  disposed  of  the  crushing  injury,  I  gave 
the  foot  to  Dr.  Edgerly,  asking  him  to  hold  it  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion as  possible  while  I  set  about  incasing  it  in  plaster,  but  only 
after  having  shaved,  scrubbed,  and  irrigated  the  leg  from  thigh 
to  toes,  trimming  the  nails  and  scrubbing  the  subungual  spaces, 
and  enveloping  the  whole  member  in  sublimate  gauze. 

September  3d  (eighteenth  day). — I  removed  the  cast,  and,  to 
my  very  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  found  the  limb  in  excel- 
lent position  with  a  freely  movable  ankle. 

25th  (fortieth  day). — There  was  firm  bony  union  without 
perceptible  deformity,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  limb  while  walking  with  crutches. 
The  most  exceptional  results  obtained  in  this  case  are  in  large 
part  attributable  to  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  Dr.  Edgerly 
in  securing  the  proper  position  and  degree  of  extension  during 
the  dressing  and  in  maintaining  the  same  until  the  plaster  was 
thoroughly  dry, 

IV.    Compound  "  Green-stick  "  Fracture. 

Case  Vll. — A.  K.,  a  boy,  aged  six,  was  run  over  by  a  coal 
wagon  on  August  21,  1889,  and  brought  immediately  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  later.  In  the  examining 
room  his  injury  had  been  diagnosticated  as  compound  fracture 
of  the  tibia,  but,  upon  examination,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  it 
simply  as  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  because  of  entire  absence 
of  mobility  at  the  point  of  supposed  fracture.  However,  a  com- 
parison of  the  axes  of  the  tibiae  showed  a  slight  deformity  of  the 
left.  After  thoroughly  irrigating  the  wound,  exploration  re- 
vealed a  slight  transverse  fissure  extending  around  the  front  half 
of  the  tibia  to  meet  vertical  ones  on  its  outer  and  inner  aspects 
respectively.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  green-stick  fracture 
The  periosteum  was  brought  together  with  fine  silk,  the  wound 
closed  witiiout  drainage,  and  the  leg  incased  in  plaster. 

August  2}f.th  (third  day). — Dressed  through  a  fenestra. 

September  3d  (thirteenth  day). — Sutures  removed.  Primary 
union. 

19th  (thirtieth  day). — Cast  removed.  Bone  straight  and 
sound. 
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AN   All)   TO   THE 

DIAGNOSIS    OF   SlIU(iICAL   AKFECTIONS 

OF   TIIF   URINARY    BLADDER. 

By   FKEI)  JENNER   HODGES,    H.  So.,   M.  D., 

ANDKRKON,    INI)., 

I.ECTrUKU  ON    !<lllOKUY,    tllKAHO   I-OLVCI-INIC  ; 

Sl'RllKON    TO  TlIK    BMKUtlKNCY    IIOMPITAL,    ANDKUHON. 

TiiK  art  of  cystosco})}-  lias,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  lai<l  tlie  foundation  of  a  scientitic  vesical  sur^rery, 
but,  o-reat  as  have  been  the  advances  of  recent  years  in  this 
direction,  a  very  considerable  refinement  in  diajrnostics  has 
yet  to  be  effected  before  anything:  like  perfection  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  in  by  no  means  exceptional  cases  that,  even 
after  the  surgeon  has  viewed  the  entire  surface  of  the  blad- 
der, he  finds  himself  in  doubt  as  to  a  diagnosis.  He  may 
have  detected  villi  or  located  an  ulcer,  but,  having  afforded 
such  information,  the  resources  of  cystoscopy  are  exhausted. 
It  is  true  that  after  hours  of  angling  he  may  snare  otf  a  bit 
of  a  villus,  but  failure  is  much  more  frequent  than  success, 
and  even  this  slight  possibility  is  denied  in  the  case  of  an 
ulcer,  so  that  the  usual  ultimate  necessity  in  either  instance 
is  exploratory  section  or  "masterly  inactivity."  Now%  I 
think  it  requires  no  argument  to  convince  the  dumbest  that 
positive  histological  data  are  in  either  of  these  instances  (I 
have  selected  them  simply  for  illustration)  the  great  de- 
siderata. 

How  are  thev  to  be  obtained  ?  Having  in  numerous 
instances  been  confronted  by  this  formidable  problem,  I 
can  not  but  think  that  others  have  bad  like  experience ;  and 
having  effected  a  solution  which  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory in  my  hands,  I  desire  to  recommend  it  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  A) 
to  represent  Leiter's  latest  cystoscope,  to  which  my  device  is 
essentially  an  accessory,  and,  since  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion differs  in  some  very  material  particulars  from  his  earlier 
models,  a  short  description  of  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  staff,  shaped  like  an  angujar 
sound,  containing  above  an  observation  tube  (a,  Fig.  C)  closed 
in  at  a  (Fig.  A)  by  an  obliquely  placed  glass  window^  and 
below  a  second  much  smaller  channel  {b,  Fig.  C)  for  irri- 
gation, which,  when  attached  to  a  fountain  syringe,  permits 
of  perfect  control  of  the  distention  of  the  bladder.  Within 
the  limb  is  placed  a  minute  incandescent  lamp  the  rays  from 
which,  shining  through  the  fenestra  at  b  (Fig.  A),  illuminate 
an  area  of  the  bladder's  surface. 

Now,  my^device  consists  simply  of  a  delicate  squirrel- 
toothed  forceps  {e,  e',  Fig.  A)  which  may  be  passed  into  the 
bladder  along  the  irrigating  channel,  and  by  means  of  which 
small  or  even  very  considerable-sized  bits  of  tissue  may  be 


rut  from  a  tumor,  tlie  margin  of  an  ulcer,  or  the  bladder 
wall,  and  bntught  away  for  examination.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  tiu!  drawing  that  the  window  (a)  and  fencHtra  (h)  arc 
Hituate<l  upon  the  lower  aspect  of  the  limb,  thus  doing  away 
with  tin-  prism  made  iieeeHsary  in  the  «'arli(!r  modelH  when 
they  were  |ilaecd  ii|h)Ii  I  lie  iqiper  aspect. 


A,  Lfit<TH  (iiiw)  lyHioHcoiH'.     a,  window;   6,   fcncHtra  over  lamp,    c. 
Kiiiirdiii^'  IrriKiilliiK  tube  d  ;  e,  e',  aiithor'n  forccpM  in  ponition. 

B,  upplicator. 

C,  Miction  of  tul)c  hIiowIiih  («)  oliHcrvallon  tube  and  i/j)  irrlKatlnjj  tube. 

D,  detail  of  hIuIT  of  forcepn  and  applicator,  c,  c'  being  soft-rubber  collar. 

E,  detail  of  force  pn'n  juwh. 

The  drawing  represents  the  forceps  in  position  but  with 
the  jaws  opened  vertically.  When  in  use,  however,  the  hori- 
zontal is  the  proper  position,  as  then  it  does  not  obstruct  the 
vision;  on  the  contrary,  a  full  view  is  gained  not  only  of  the 
diseased  area,  but  also  of  the  forceps  as  it  engages  the  tis- 
sue, and  in  this  manner  you  see  the  exact  source  of  your 
specimen. 

Following  out  the  idea,  I  have  had  a  silver-wire  appli- 
cator made  by  means  of  which  local  applications  may  be 
made  to  the  bladder's  surface  under  the  eye  of  the  surgeon, 
I  have  thus  far  had  occasion  to  use  only  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chromic  acid.  The  former  may  be  fused  directly  upon  the 
applicator,  while  the  chromic  acid  is  incorporated  into  a  bead 
of  microcosmic  salt,  as  in  blow-pipe  chemical  analysis,  and 
applied  in  that  manner. 

I  have  found  it  expedient  to  lit  the  base  of  the  staff  of 
both  instruments  •with  a  collar  of  soft  rubber  (c,  c',  Fig.  D) 
which  tits  rather  snugly  into  the  mouth  of  the  irrigating 
tube  {d,  Fig.  A),  yet  permits  of  reasonably  free  movements, 
as  in  this  way  the  return  of  fluids  along  the  applicator  or 
forceps  is  prevented. 

August  2Ut. 

A   REPORT   OF   THIRTY-ONE    CASES    OF 
RINGWORM   OF  THE   SCALP 

TREATED  SUCCESSFULLY 
WITU   BICHLORIDE,   KEROSENE,   AND   IODINE. 

By   CHARLES   G.   KERLEY,   M.  D., 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN,  NEW  YORK  INFANT   ASYLUM, 
MOUNT  VERNON,    N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  thirty-one  cases  of  ring- 
worm of  the  scalp  which  occurred  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum,  Mount  Yernon,  N.  Y.,  and  is  reported  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  George  T.  Elliot,  attending  dermatolo- 
gist, who  suggested  the  kerosene  and  bichloride  treatment, 
having  seen  good  results  obtained  from  it  by  Dr.  Amos 
Lewis,  at  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  Fordham  Heights. 

The  diagnosis  in  each  case  was  confirmed  by  the  micro- 
scope. In  all,  the  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  possible  as  soon 
as  the  disease  was  diagnosticated,  and  kept  very^short  dur- 
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ing  the  treatment.  Four  were  treated  three  times  a  week 
with  a  five-per-cent.  ointment  of  ichthyol  and  chrysarobin. 

After  cleansing  the  parts  with  soap  and  water,  the  oint- 
ment was  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  diseased  areas,  and  a 
layer  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  spread  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  scalp  ;  over  this  a  thick  layer  of  oxide- 
of-zinc  gelatin  was  spread,  covered  with  cheese-cloth ;  and 
over  all  a  tight-fitting  muslin  cap  was  worn. 

In  Case  IV  this  treatment  was  most  satisfactory.  In 
Cases  I,  II,  and  III  the  treatment  was  discontinued  after  a 
fair  trial,  and  other  measures  were  employed.  In  Case  VI 
epilation  and  the  daily  application  of  a  two-per-cent.  bichlo- 
ride solution  was  employed,  with  the  result  that  the  disease 
spread,  involving  large  areas.  Eleven  cases  were  treated 
entirely  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  kero- 
sene. Two  grains  of  bichloride  were  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  this  was  added  to  half  an  ounce  each 
of  kerosene  and  olive  oil.  This  was  thoroughly  rubbed  into 
the  diseased  areas,  and  the  whole  scalp  saturated  once  daily 
until  a  smart  inflammation  was  produced.  The  parts  were 
then  covered  with  a  simple  ointment  for  a  few  days  until 
the  inflammation  subsided,  when  the  applications  were  re- 
newed, but  not  so  frequently  or  in  so  vigorous  a  manner. 


In  fifteen  cases  the  writer  made  a  variation  in  the  treat- 
ment. A  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  absolute  alcohol 
was  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  diseased  areas  alternately 
with  the  kerosene  and  bichloride  ;  in  other  respects  the 
treatment  was  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

In  all,  the  scalps  were  frequently  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  In  but  three  cases  did  the  disease  spread  after  the 
first  application  of  the  kerosene  and  bichloride ;  this  was 
owing,  perhaps,  to  want  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse. 

Slight  inflammation  occurred  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  after  five  or  six  days  of  treatment ;  but  in  a  few  the 
most  vigorous  application  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  in- 
flammatory signs.  In  these  the  progress  toward  cure  was 
comparatively  slow. 

A  moderately  severe  squamous  condition  of  the  scalp 
followed  in  twenty  cases.  This  was  readily  controlled  by  a 
three-per-cent.  solution  of  resorcin  applied  frequently. 

The  average  duration  of  treatment  in  all  cases  was  eio-ht 
weeks  and  a  half ;  the  average  duration  with  kerosene  and 
bichloride,  nine  weeks  and  a  half ;  the  average  duration 
with  kerosene,  bichloride,  and  iodine,  six  weeks  and  a 
half. 


No.  of 
cases. 


II. 


III. 


IV 


V. 
VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


Age  of 
patient. 

No.  of    1 
diseased 
areas. 

4  years. 

3        1 

1 

3  J  years. 

1 

5  years. 

1 

2  years. 

1 

4  year?. 
4  years. 

6 

1 

4  years. 

2 

4  years. 

1 

4^  years. 

3 

3  years. 

1 

3  years. 

1 

3  years. 

1 

3^  years. 

1 

5  years. 

2 

3  years. 

3 

Diameters  of 
aieas. 


2  in.,  J  in. 


1  in. 


2  in. 


I  in. 
1  in. 


1  in.,  \  in. 

2  in. 

\  in. 
U  in. 
Uin. 
1  5  in. 
U  in. 

1  in. 

\  in. 


Treatment. 


Ungrt.  of  chrysarobin  and 
ichthyol  20  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  l<erosene  and 
bictiloride  4  weeks. 

Ungt.  of  chrysarobin  and 
ichthyol  12  weeks ; 
during  treatment  dis- 
ease spread,  involving 
many  small  areas,  fol- 
lowed by  kerosene  and 
bichloride  6  weeks. 

Ungt.  of  chrysarobin  and 
ichthyol  1 2  weeks ;  dur- 
ing treatment  disease 
spread,  involving  three 
large  areas ;  followed  by 
kerosene  and  bichloride 
8  weeks. 

Chrysarobin  and  ichthyol. 


Kerosene  and  bichloride. 

Epilation,  and  the  daily 
application  of  a  two- 
per-cent.  bichloride  so- 
lution for  5  days  ;  fol- 
lowed by  kerosene  and 
bichloride  8  weeks. 

Bichloride  and  kerosene. 


Duration  of 
treatment. 


24  weeks. 


18  weeks. 


20  weeks. 


1  week. 


24  weeks. 
9  weeks. 


20  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

9  weeks. 
9  weeks. 
3  weeks. 

6  weeks. 
8  weeks. 

7  weeks. 
6  weeks. 


Results  of  observation  of  patients  after  discharged  cured. 


No  trace  of  disease  from  date  of  di.echarge,  cured,  .Tan.  1, 
1891,  to  Feb.  1st,  when  removed  from  the  institution. 


Xo  trace  of  di-sease  since  discharged  cured,  Jan.  15,  1891. 
No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing.* 


No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Jan.  1,  1891. 
No  tinea  in  hair  when  removed  from  the  institution, 
March  31st. 


Case  soon  removed  from  the  institution,  but  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Elliot  at  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  two  months  after 
treatment,  where  the  patient  had  been  taken  for  consul- 
tation in  regard  to  the  chrysarobin  discoloration  on  scalp. 
No  trace  of  disease  could  be  found  at  this  time. 

No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Nov.  1,  1890. 

No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Nov.  8,  1890. 
No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 


No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Feb.  1,  1891. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Oct.  1,  1890. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Feb.  7,  1891. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  from  date  of  discharge,  Feb.  8,  1891, 

to  March  31st,  when  removed  from  the  institution. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Dec.  15,  1890. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Feb.  1,  1891. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Feb.  26,  1891. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Jan.  15,  1891. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  Feb.  15,  1891. 

No  tine:i  in  hair  at  time  of  writin". 


*  Written  May  2.5,  1891. 
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No.  of 

CHMM. 

Aire  of 
pittluut. 

No.  of 
tlli<(<niu>(1 

1 

XVI. 

ft  veurH. 

XVII. 

ft  VfiirH. 

6 

XVIII. 

(i  yOMf!*. 

1 

XIX. 

ft  vfiir.i. 

1 

XX. 

U  _vi>ar.s. 

1 

XXI. 

t"i  Vfiirs. 

2 

XXII. 

7  venrs. 

1 

XXIII. 

1  voar.-*. 

1 

XXIV. 

1  yt'iii  s. 

4 

XXV. 

1  yi'iiis. 

] 

XXVI. 

ft  yoiir.'*. 

2 

XXVII. 

:»  yoar.s. 

2 

XXVIll. 

f)  years. 

1 

XXIX. 

ft  years. 

I 

XXX. 

<)  yeurs. 

ft 

XXXI. 

5  years. 

1 

I)iaini*t(trM  of 
urou. 


\  In. 

i  ill.,  ^  in.,  \ 

in.,  A  in.,  1  in. 

■•i  in. 

1  in. 

I^  in. 

1  in. 

I  in. 

U  ill. 

1  in. 

.•5  in. 

\  in. 

.',  in.,  1  in. 

1  in. 

^  in. 

\  in. 

i  in. 


Tn-iiliiu'iit. 

Itieliioriilc  iimi  kero.-tcne. 

iiii-liloi'iili',  kerosene,  iinil 
iniline. 


Dunitliin  of 
ln>ultni)iit. 


4  wookH. 
H  weokH. 

9  weeks. 
4  week.>«. 
8  weckH. 
4  weeks. 
4  weeks. 
;J  weeks. 
14  weeks. 
4  weeks. 
2  weeks. 
4  weeks. 
8  weeks. 
2  weeks. 

10  weeks. 
4  weeks. 


Ki*Kiillii  of  oliNiTvniKin  of  |i»ll<-iitM  nftiT  iliH(')iari;i-<l  <-iir«'(l. 


.No  Iraci- of  ili'*c.i-e  since  iliscliiir^eij  eiiicd,  Fel).  I  "J, 

.No  liiicM  ill  liiiir  at  tiiiii-  of  wrilint;. 
No  Ir.icc  III  ili.-e.isi-  sini  e  liisehurfietl  emed,  Mareli  'i6, 

No  liiii-a  ill  liair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  tiacr<  of  disease  siiici-  discliiirped  eiired,  Mareh  7, 

No  tinea  in  liuir  iit  lime  of  writing;. 
No  trai'e  of  di-fease  siiire  diielmr'^ed  eiireil,  Feb.   1ft, 

.Nil  litira  ill  iiair  at  lime  of  writiii'^'. 
No  Iracf  of  di-*ease  since  iliscliar^'cd  eiired,  Feli.  Ift, 

.No  liiiiM  in  liair  at  time  of  wriiiii^'. 
Kemoveil   fi-o-ii   llie  iiiititntion  after   four  weeks  of 

inent.      No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  diseliarp*. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  diseliarned  cured,  Felj.  lii. 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  tr:icc  of  disease   from  d.ite  of  <lischar<re,  Feh.  1ft, 

to  .Marcli  .'il-it,  when  ])iiticiit  removed  from  institut 
No   trace  of  di'<ease  since  disciinrf^ed  cured.  May   I, 

No  tinea  in  iiair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharged  cured,  March  2, 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  wrifiiijr. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discliar^red  cured,  Marcli  1, 

No  tinea  in  liair  at  time;  of  wrilinj;. 
No  trace  of  disea-'c  since  dischar<red  cured,  March  1, 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing;. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discliarKcd  cured.  May   1, 

No  tinea  in  iiair  at  time  of  writing. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharfjed  cured,  April  10, 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writinf:;. 
No  trace  of  disease  since  discharfjed  cured,  April  15, 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writinp. 
No  trace  of  disea.se  since  discharged  cured,  April  22, 

No  tinea  in  hair  at  time  of  writing. 


I  Kill. 

IHUl. 

1891. 

IH»I. 

IH'.M. 

trent- 

IH91. 

1891, 
ion. 
1891. 

1891. 

18!)1. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 


NOTES   ON   THE   USE   OF 

THE  lp:iter  coil 

IN  THE   EARLY  STAGE   OF  MASTOID  DISEASE.* 
By   GORHAM   BACON,   M.  D. 

On  looking  over  the  standard  works  of  otology  and  the 
literature  published  in  this  country,  I  find  but  little  if  any 
mention  made  of  the  employment  of  cold,  whether  by  means 
of  the  ice-bag  or  the  Leiter  coil,  in  the  early  stage  of  mas- 
toid inflammation,  when  the  symptoms  are  very  acute.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  Vienna,  the 
use  of  cold  in  such  cases  is  considered  by  many  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

Politzer  says  :  "  The  results  which  I  have  recently  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  Leiter's  apparatus  in  cases  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  mastoid  process  have  been  most  favorable, 
as  the  inflammation  has  completely  subsided  without  local 
bleeding.  I  am  convinced  that  by  the  timely  use  of  this  ap- 
paratus the  termination  of  many  cases  in  abscess  and  caries 
can  be  prevented." 

According  to  Thomas  Barr,  of  Glasgow,  "  this  method 
of  treatment  (by  cold)  is  now  being  adopted  in  his  country. 
By  this  mode  of  treating  mastoid  inflammations  at  an  early 
stage,  and  when  the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  great  relief 
is  usually  obtained,  the  inflammation  being  not  infrequently 
cut  short  and  suppuration  prevented." 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  several  months  past,  at  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  to  apply  the  Leiter  coil 
in  all  cases  of  mastoid  disease,  if  seen  in  the  acute  stage 
before  suppuration  has  commenced.     The  pain  is  usually 

*  Read  before  the  American  Otological  Society  at  its  twenty-fourth 
annual  meetiug. 


greatly  relieved.  It  is  highly  important,  however,  to  note 
carefully  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  patient.  If  any 
rise  in  temperature  occurs  in  spite  of  the  application  of  the 
coil,  although  the  pain  is  relieved  to  some  extent,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  adopt  other  means  at  hand,  as  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  prefer  this  method  of  treatment  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others. 

After  the  use  of  cold,  I  believe  the  next  most  important 
means  at  our  command  to  be  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  the  scarificator  and  wet-cup.  Should  the  lat- 
ter not  suffice  to  cut  short  the  inflammation,  a  Wilde's  in- 
cision should  be  made  at  once,  or,  if  necessary,  the  mastoid 
should  be  trephined. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  try  this  method 
of  treatment  very  extensively,  but  in  all  cases  where  the  coil 
has  been  applied  the  results  thus  far  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. 


STUDIES   IN  AEROTHERAPECTICS. 

By    SAMUEL   S.  WALLIAN,   A.M.,  M.  D., 

NEW  TOKK. 
II. 

IMBIBITION   AS  A   METHOD   OF   EXHIBITING   THE   GASES. 

Several  of  the  gaseous  bodies  have  been  at  various] 
times,  and  still  are  to  a    considerable    extent,  utilized  as] 
therapeutic   agents.     Since  all   the   gases   are  aeriform  at] 
normal  tension,   the    method    of   administration   has   very] 
naturally  and  almost  exclusively  been  by  inhalation.     Intro- 
duction by  the  stomach,  by  enemata,  cutaneous  absorptionj 
or  hypodermic  injection,  although  resorted  to  with  reportec 
success  by  a  number  of  experimenters,  has  not  been  studiec 
with  much  thoroughness  or  interest,  is  therefore   neithej 
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understood  nor  appreciated,  and  is  not  at  all  in  vogue  with 
the  general  profession.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call 
attention  to  expedients  which  are  at  once  simple  and  rational, 
and  which  will  frequently  be  found  of  great  value  when 
other  means  or  other  methods  of  administration  have  proved 
infcasible  or  unavailing. 

The  two  gases  thus  far  most  used  by  imbibition  and 
cutaneous  absorption  are  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide  or  carbonic  acid. 

The  former  has  been  utilized  from  time  immemorial,  in 
a  general  and  unthinking  way,  through  the  medium  of 
"  mineral "  or  sulphur  springs.  It  recently  experienced  a 
brief  but  brilliant  and  erratic  boom  at  the  hands  of  Bergeoii 
and  his  enthusiastic  imitators.  It  is  still  a  fashion  with  a 
large  class  of  chronic  invalids  who  annually  flock  to  those 
resorts  the  springs  of  which  are  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  this  gas.  It  is  the  dominant  quality  of  the  waters  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Germany ;  of  Bareges,  in  France ; 
Abano,  in  Italy ;  and  of  Harrogate,  in  England.  In  this 
country  sulphureted  waters  are  generously  distributed,  sul- 
phur springs  being  found  in  perhaps  a  hundred  widely 
separated  localities.  The  best-known  springs  of  this  char- 
acter are  found  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  Virginia.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
sulphur-spring  trust,  since  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
boasts  of  something  remarkable  in  this  line,  and  new  ones 
are  being  brought  to  light  every  season,  as  pioneers,  tour- 
ists, and  hunters  further  explore  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
by-ways  of  the  great  West. 

The  efficacy  of  this  gas,  which  is  always  imbibed  or 
cutaneously  absorbed,  since  it  can  not  be  respired,  is  no 
doubt  largely,  if  not  wholly,  dependent  on  its  germicidal 
power.  It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally,  often  in  a 
very  indiscriminate  and  irrational  manner,  by  almost  every 
sort  of  chronic  invalid,  whether  suffering  from  herpes  or 
hypochondriasis,  and  is  prescribed  in  cases  ranging  all  the 
way  from  rupia  to  rheumatism.  Its  results  are  most 
marked  in  specific  skin  diseases  and  in  other  forms  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  especially  such  as  are  of  parasitic  origin. 
It  is  also  held  to  be  efficient  in  acute  and  subacute  as  well 
as  chronic  rheumatism — which  the  microbe  detectives  now 
insist  is  strictly  a  germ  disease — in  certain  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia and  in  various  cachexiae. 

In  selected  and  appropriate  cases  an  intelligent  couise 
of  sulphur-water  bathing,  if  not  always  curative,  is  gener- 
ally followed  by  good  results.  To  secure  the  best  results 
the  baths  should  be  supplemented  by  copious  libations  and 
by  frequent  and  copious  enemata,  so  that  the  system  shall 
be  rapidly  and  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  sulphur  prin- 
riple. 

On  the  other  hand,  indiscriminate  sulphur  baths  and  sul- 
phur-water drinking  are  never  to  be  recommended  ;  and  those 
unreasoning  mortals  who  see  in  every  foul-smelling  sulphur 
spring  an  imaginarv  fountain  of  youth  are  doomed  to  the 
same  cruel  disappointment  which  overtook  the  infatuated 
and  self-deluded  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Carbon  dioxide,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  come  to  be 
almost  as  common  as  common  water.  It  is  made  to  aerate 
the  baker's  loaf  and  the  housewife's  sponge-cake  ;  it  sparkles 


in  all  our  champagne,  fizzes  in  soda  fountains,  and  pops  from 
the  necks  of  bottles  which  are  used  to  contain  any  and  every 
form  of  effervescent  beverage.  The  most  noted  spas  of  the 
world  bubble  over  with  it,  and  without  it  would  soon  be 
voted  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  So  true  is  this  that  the 
older  watering  places,  whose  fountains  have  shown  signs  of 
exhaustion,  have  had  to  resort  to  artificial  means  of  replen- 
ishing, both  as  to  mineral  salts  and  effervescing  power. 
But  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  chemists,  it  is  hinted,  our  own 
Saratoga  would  have  long  since  lost  her  original  and  chief 
attraction.  Aided  by  carefully  adapted  and  well-concealed 
art,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Hathorn,  Congress,  Colum- 
bian, and  other  gushers  should  not  continue  to  flow  and 
sparkle  for  ages  to  come. 

Aside  from  or  in  addition  to  its  grateful  and  refrigerant 
quahties,  carbon  dioxide  in  aqueous  solution,  administered 
through  the  alimentary  canal  or  absorbed  through  the  skin, 
has  many  therapeutic  uses.  Demarquay  devoted  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  his  extensive  Essay  on  Pneumatology  to  a 
consideration  of  this  gas  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  He  used 
it  extensively  as  an  external  application  to  painful  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  it  as  a  local 
ansESthetic,  and  as  a  regulator  and  promoter  of  reparative 
action  in  open  wounds. 

This  gas  also  is  irrespirable.  It  is,  however,  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  other  fluids,  is  the  principal  gaseous  con- 
stituent of  a  majority  of  all  natural  waters,  and  enjoys 
almost  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  line  of  artificially 
aerated  beverages.  It  is  readily  compressed  to  liquid  form, 
and  immense  quantities  of  it  are  now  supplied  in  this  con- 
dition for  charging  fountains  and  aerating  bottled  beverages 
of  every  kind.  Water  containing  an  excess  of  it  when  im- 
bibed has  a  grateful,  soothing,  refrigerant,  and  slightly  ex- 
hilarating effect.  It  is  doubtless  absorbed  to  a  considerable 
extent  bv  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  but  not  in  an 
unchanged  condition,  since,  as  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  it  would  only  add  labor  to  that  already  imposed 
on  the  oro-ans  and  avenues  of  excretion,  and  hence  would 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  septicaemia,  and  therefore  a  vital 
depressant  rather  than  a  tonic.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
delicate  invalids  may  imbibe  carbonated  waters  freely,  not 
only  with  impunity  but  w  ith  a  decidedly  tonic  and  refreshing 
effect.  It  is  therefore  both  plausible  and  rational  to  assume 
that  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tract  it  is  decomposed  into  its  constituent  elements,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  duly  assimilated.  It  would  thus  supply 
two  of  the  most  vitally  important  elements  constantly  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  and  repair  of  the  various  fluids 
and  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  annual  consumption  of  carbonated  beverages  is 
something  enormous,  and  while  it  can  not  be  said  that  all 
of  them  are  conducive  to  health,  or  even  harmless,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  gas 
they  contain  which  renders  them  obnoxious,  but  it  is  the 
addition  of  various  crude  ingredients  which  the  gas  is  made 
to  disguise  and  render  tolerable  to  the  palate. 

Decomposed  within  the  system,  the  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  represented  by  the  compound,  are  doubtless  prompt- 
ly taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  carried  directly  into  the 
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circulntioii,  where  this  cicimmt  is  «(>  constHiitly  in  di'iiwind 
to  iiiaiiitiiiii  the  intcirritv  <if  the  iiri^nnisin.  Tlit- cnrluni  iilso 
|»rcsmnal>lv  coiitiilmlt's  its  iisinil  oflicc  townnl  tlir  Itiisiiicss 
of  stnictiUMl  rc|>jiir  and  r(|>l(iiisliiin'iit.  Ilciicc  carlxm  di 
oxidi",  so  dracily  in  its  rcsulls  wlien  iidialcd,  is  iitili/.cd  to 
till'  fullest  t'xtfiit,  and  willi  cntiiv  safely,  l)V  lli*'  <iiL;cstiv(' 
apparatus. 

Krcidi'riflis  lias  used  it  cxtcnsivi'ly,  in  tlic  lonii  of  plain 
carl)onat«'d  wati-r,  as  a  spray  (from  the  nozzle  of  an  onliuaiy 
siphon)  in  diphtheria,  aiiivu;dalitis,  pharyngitis,  and  other 
intlaiiniiatory  atfeetions  of  the  throat  and  naso-pharvux,  and 
believes  that,  in  addition  to  its  cleansintr  and  tonic  effects, 
it  has  decided  antiseptic  properties.  It  allays  nausea  and 
souietiines  checks  persistent  voiiiitint;.  In  c«'rtain  forms  of 
indijjestioii  it  is  an  excellent  ally,  favoriiii^  the  action  of 
other  remedies  and  soothini;  irrit.ahle  conditions.  Its  use 
in  iifaseous  form,  in  conjunction  with  suiphureted  hvdrou;en, 
as  a  remedy  in  phthisis,  jiroved  in  the  main  a  disastrous 
delusion  ;  hut  the  <:;ood  results,  which  we  must  admit  were 
honestly  and  sjenuinely  noted  in  many  cases,  were  chietly 
due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
c mal.  Aside  from  some  supposed  parasiticidal  etfects,  the 
sulj)liureted  hydroo-en  mi<>ht  have  been  omitted  from  the 
mixture  without  in  the  least  comjiromisini;  the  exjiected  re- 
sults, and  certainly  with  great  relief  to  the  olfactory  sense 
of  the  patients. 

The  effort  to  realize  a  specific  for  phthisis  in  these  two 
fjases,  introduced  in  s>;aseous  form,  as  already  intimated,  was 
found  to  be  a  dismal  failure,  as  have  been  a  hundred  other 
schemes,  includini;  the  pseudo-scientific  blood-poisoning 
proposed  by  the  (ierman  jirofessor.  Nevertheless,  these 
malodorous  inflations  no  doubt  ameliorated  certain  compli- 
cating conditions  of  the  principal  malady,  and  thus  gave 
color  to  the  assumptions  of  their  enthusiastic  advocates. 
They  failed  to  suffocate  the  bacilli,  but  perhaps  destroyed 
some  other  and  less  important  forms  of  parasitic  life  en- 
countered in  the  alimentary  tract. 

Exhibited  in  gaseous  form,  experimental  results  show 
that  neither  of  these  gaseous  bodies  can  be  said  to  possess 
any  practical  therapeutic  value.  Administered  in  the  form 
of  aqueous  solution,  either  is  capable,  within  a  limited 
range,  of  valuable  applications  and  uses. 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  or  nitrous  oxide,  the  popular  dental 
ansesthetic,  known  also  as  "  laughing  gas,"  and  just  now 
extensively  advertised  under  the  name  of  "  compound  oxy- 
gen," resembles  carbon  dioxide  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
being  practically  a  non-respirable  gas,  also  by  being  free- 
ly absorbed  by  water.  Taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is  denied 
bv  most  authorities  that  it  is  to  any  appreciable  extent 
decomposed.  Placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  it,  animals 
die  in  about  the  same  time  as  when  submerged  in  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  imbibed  in  water,  it  produces 
none  of  its  anaesthetic  effects,  which  is  jon'ma  /aa'e  evidence 
that,  like  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  aided  by  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal secretions,  and  is  thus  made  to  use  its  constituent 
elements,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  a  free  and  assimilable 
condition.  The  released  oxygen  is  eagerly  appropriated  by 
the  system,  and  the  nitrogen  possibly  contributes  an  avail- 


able cleinoMt  toward  tiHsue  building,  llie  qunckH  j)cddle 
out  to  their  jiatieiits  WHt('r  very  weakly  chargc<l  with  this 
gas  and  |>osHihlv  Hom«*  other  tiavoring  matters.  In  this 
form  it  costs  perhaps  one  cent  per  gallon,  ami  is  worth 
about  the  same  amount  as  a  medicinal  agent.  It  is  in 
conjunction  with  owgeii  that  this  gas  ]>oHseHscs  most  etti- 
cacy  ami  lias  found  most  fa\nr.  Its  econoniic  and  thera- 
peutic value  will  therefore  be  referre(I  to  further  on. 

The  use  of  oxvg'ii  as  a  rational  and  eflicicnl  therajieutic 
res(Mir<c,  applic.iMc  to  a  constantly  (inlarging  cinile  of  acute 
and  chronic  ailments,  has  recently  come  to  be  mucli  mon? 
general  than  ever  Ixjfore  in  the  hi.story  of  medicine.  This 
is  an  auspicious  omen,  since  it  indicates  a  .stearlily  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  medical  inquiry  toward  natural 
remedies  for  diseased  conditions,  and  the  substitution  of 
rational  certainties  for  questionable  uncertainties,  of  liasic 
science  for  mystical  speculation.  The  method  of  adminis- 
tration chicllv,  almost  exclusively,  in  vogiK;  is  by  inhalation. 
Very  little  has  been  .said  or  jiublished  concerning  its  intro- 
duction into  the  system  by  other  avenues  and  meth<jds — as 
stomachal,  rectal,  and  cutaneous  ab.sorption  ;  yet  these  ave- 
nues are  always  feasible  or  available,  even  when,  from  syn- 
cope, coma,  narcosis,  or  exhaustion,  the  respiratory  method 
is  either  of  little  avail  or  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Again,  there  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  stom- 
achal and  rectal  administration  is  specially  indicated — such 
as  gastric  catarrh,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  gastric  irritation  of 
various  kinds  ;  as  also  wdien  from  disease  or  pulmonary  a'de- 
ma  the  respiratory  capacity  is  very  much  interfered  with. 
There  are  many  patients  who  can  not,  and  still  others  who 
will  not,  inspire  with  any  freedom  or  thoroughness.  In 
these  cases,  and  in  many  others  in  which  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  recourse  to  these  methods,  oxygen  may  be 
prom])tly  and  effectively  administered  by  means  of  water 
or  other  liquid  charged  with  this  gas  under  pressure  and 
used  in  the  same  way  that  carbonated  beverages  are  now 
utilized,  ^^'ater  at  normal  tension  does  not  absorb  oxygen 
gas  as  freely  as  it  does  eitlier  carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen 
monoxide  ;  but  distilled  water  may  be  charged  witli  it,  at  a 
pressure  of  eight  or  ten  atmospheres,  which  process  affords 
an  excellent  product. 

That  the  use  of  oxygen  is  steadily  increasing  in  spite  of 
the  great  amount  of  quackery  vaunted  in  its  name,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  carelessness  in  its  preparation  and 
general  ignorance  as  to  its  real  province,  is  evidenced  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  which  has  grown  up  in  this 
country  within  the  past  five  or  ten  years.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  New  York  city  alone  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  this  gas  for  medical  purposes  at  the  present 
time  exceeds  a  million  gallons  per  annum.  And  when  its 
real  value  as  a  remedy  is  fully  realized  by  the  whole  medi- 
cal fraternity,  doubtless  more  of  it  will  be  prescribed  in  a 
week  than  is  now  used  in  half  a  year. 

In  the  language  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  agent  of  great  value, 
because  its  application  rests  on  a  sound  physiological  basis ; 
that  it  sometimes  disappoints  in  diseases  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  established  a  permanent  reputation  is  quite  true ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
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may  be  due  to  faulty  administration."  The  same  jouinal 
cites  in  detail  the  interesting  and  convincing  experiment  in 
connection  with  the  heart  of  a  frog,  acted  upon  by  oxygen 
gas,  after  removal  from  the  body.  This  experiment  is  one 
of  the  most  decided  proofs  of  the  revivifying  and  tonic 
capabilities  of  oxygen  which  could  possibly  be  desired.  It 
is  essentially  as  follows :  The  heart  of  a  living  frog  is  ex- 
cised. For  some  minutes  it  continues  to  beat  with  force 
and  regularity.  Gradually  its  power  wanes,  its  color 
deepens,  its  contained  blood  turning  more  and  more  pur- 
ple until  it  is  almost  black.  At  the  end  of  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  the  blood  is  thoroughly  carbonized  and 
the  pulsations  cease  altogether.  If  now  the  blood  be  re- 
moved from  the  organ,  briskly  agitated  with  pure  oxygen, 
and  quickly  returned  to  the  same  heart,  the  latter  immedi- 
ately resumes  its  rhythmic  movements  as  vigorously  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  This  process  may  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  with  the  same  heart,  which  will 
retain  this  property  of  physiological  irritability  for  as  much 
as  five  or  six  hours,  or  even  longer. 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  supply  a  fresh  incre- 
ment of  oxygen  to  the  blood  whenever  there  is  a  tendency 
to  stasis  or  a  lack  of  respiratory  vigor  or  capacity,  in  order 
to  tone  up  the  patient,  no  matter  what  his  disease  may  be 
arbitrarily  or  scientifically  named.  And  it  is  in  case  of 
respiratory  inertia  or  incapacity  that  imbibition  becomes  a 
reliable  and  valuable  auxiliary.  The  advantages  of  the 
stomachal  administration  of  oxygen  are  not  understood 
because  they  have  not  been  studied.  When  they  are  fully 
realized,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  oxygenated  waters  will 
be  made  as  common  as  ApoUinaris  or  Vichy,  and  the  results 
will  be  a  happy  surprise  to  the  most  visionary  hygienist 
and  health  reformer. 

As  far  as  it  has  been  tried  in  anaemic  and  dyspeptic 
conditions,  in  gastric  malaise,  nausea,  and  incessant  vomit- 
ing, it  has  proved  itself  well-nigh  that  therapeutic  impossi- 
bility, a  specific.  In  hysteria,  melancholia,  nervous  de- 
pression, and  loss  of  appetite  it  has  proved  no  less  effective. 
But  plain  oxygenated  water  is  comparatively  tasteless,  and 
notwithstanding  its  medicinal  value  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  public  and  roundly 
advertised,  it  has  never  achieved  a  general  or  permanent 
popularity.  Patients  have  not  failed  to  note  its  beneficial 
effects,  but  they  have  taken  it  strictly  as  a  medicine,  just  as 
they  take  Hunyadi  or  PuUna,  and  not  at  all  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  gusto  with  which  they  imbibe  Congress  or  Vichy. 

This  want  of  decided  or  agreeable  flavor,  and  of  im- 
mediately exhilarating  effects,  on  the  part  of  imbibed  oxy- 
gen, can  be  at  once  overcome  by  mingling  with  it  an  equal 
volume,  or  even  one  half  its  own  volume,  of  carefully  washed 
and  chemicallv  pure  nitrogen  monoxide,  and  charging  dis- 
tilled water  with  this  mixture  under  a  tension  of  eight  or  ton 
atmospheres.  Water  thus  prepared  acquires  an  agreeable 
flavor  and  a  sparkling  brilliancy  which  renders  it  at  once 
pleasantly  palatable,  mildly  exhilarating,  and  decidedly 
tonic — qualities  which  certainly  are  not  combined  in  any 
similar  preparation,  and  which  place  it  in  the  van  of  hy- 
gienic and  remedial  agencies  and  table  beverages.  It  is 
found  to  overcome  the  craving  of  dipsomaniacs  for  ordi- 


nary stimulants  to  such  an  extent  that  temperance  advocates 
may  find  in  it  a  potent  and  unexpected  ally. 

The  charging  of  water  with  the  two  gases  mentioned 
was  suggested  to  a  physician  who  was  treating  a  patient 
suffering  from  dyspnoea  and  impeded  respiration,  as  well 
as  severe  indigestion.  Finding  inhalation  so  onerous,  the 
latter  demanded  to  know  why  the  remedy  could  not  be 
administered  through  his  stomach.  The  suggestion  was 
followed  by  experimentation  which  demonstrated  the  fore- 
going facts.  The  combination  of  these  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  monoxide,  in  water,  under  pressure,  proves 
to  be  so  immeasurably  superior  to  plain  oxygenated  water? 
both  as  to  flavor  or  palatability,  and  effect,  that  the  results 
reported  from  the  use  of  the  latter,  excellent  as  they  were, 
are  quite  tame  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  mixture  or  compound  water. 
In  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  nausea  and  persistent  vom- 
iting, after  all  other  resources  have  been  exhausted  and  the 
patient  is  fairly  at  death's  door  from  inanition  and  exhaus- 
tion, it  has  not  failed  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  reported, 
to  check  the  trouble  and  put  the  patient  in  a  condition  to 
retain  and  digest  appropriate  nourishment.  It  has  prompt- 
ly corrected  so-called  "  biliousness,"  and  hence  is  valuable 
in  "  bilious,"  congestive,  and  "  sick  "  headaches.  It  pro- 
motes the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the 
most  sensitive  and  delicate  stomachs.  It  acts  as  a  mild 
diuretic,  relieving  congested  kidneys,  and  effectually  neu- 
tralizing any  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  uric-acid  de- 
posits and  renal  calculi.  In  glycosuria  or  diabetes  it  comes 
more  nearly  to  being  a  specific  than  anything  heretofore 
tried,  and  in  Bright's  disease  it  promises  more  relief  than 
all  other  measures  combined.  In  case  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases it  acts  as  a  reliable  and  effective  prophylactic,  destroy- 
ing disease  germs  wherever  it  comes  in  immediate  contact 
with  them,  and  thus  practically  disinfecting  the  whole  ali- 
mentary tract.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
and  yellow  fever  may  be  in  the  near  future  either  wholly 
prevented  or  greatly  modified  by  its  free  and  timely  use. 
It  also  supplies,  in  an  immediately  assimilable  form,  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  required  in  the  subtle  process 
of  hsematosis,  and  thus  promotes  the  morphological  changes 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  healthy  blood  in  the  anaemic, 
and  in  those  who  have  been  reduced  in  flesh  or  exhausted 
by  overwork,  nervous  strain,  severe  surgical  operation,  ex- 
cessive discharges,  prolonged  suppuration,  or  debilitating 
haemorrhages.  By  its  daily  use  thin  people  soon  begin  to 
gain  flesh  and  the  weak  improve  in  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  acts  as  a  check  to  corpulency,  and  will  actually  aid 
in  reducing  the  flesh  of  those  who  suffer  from  a  redundancy. 
Xor  is  this  in  the  least  contradictory,  since  both  increase 
and  reduction  of  flesh  are  accomplished  by  the  same  process 
— namely,  better  oxidation.  In  the  language  of  Richardson  : 
"  In  its  remedial  application,  too,  there  is  no  complexity  as 
to  its  modus  operandi.  In  every  instance  that  which  it  ef- 
fects is  oxidation  ;  for  spasm  it  is  oxidation  ;  for  breaking 
up  pus  and  exudations  it  is  oxidation  ;  for  destroying  in- 
fectious and  foetid  organic  secretions  or  excretions  it  is  oxi- 
dation ;  for  producing  eliminative  action  it  is  oxidation." 
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Oxiihitioii  is  the  Imsis  of  all  diffoHtivc  and  aHHiiiiilati\ c 
proci'sscs,  and  constantly  tends  to  luiiiLr  almiit  and  maintain 
nn  «M|nilil>rinin  of  llics*'  pi cshcs. 

llciHT  it  |M('sidfs  alike  over  al>soi|>tion  and  excretion, 
waste  and  repair;  proiiiotinLf  action  where  il  is  \Nantin;;, 
elieckinf;  it  w  lu'ii  oxcossivt",  ami  everyw  liere  reniovin;^  ol)- 
struetions  and  pnrifvini;  the  natnral  secretions  and  circnlat- 
ini;  medium.  It  renders  water  holh  asepti<"  and  antiseptic. 
No  form  of  n'erm  life  c.in  lonij  survive  in  the  prcsonee  >A 
free  oxytfen,  whi«'h  is  the  only  natural  udcroliicide  yet  dis- 
covered. Its  universal  use.  as  already  indicated,  would  at 
onee  reduce  the  mortality  from  infi'clions,  eiiteiic,  and  zy 
inotic  diseases  to  a  minimum. 

Odier,  of  (Jeneva,  used  oxyi^enateil  water  exti'nsively, 
and  pronounced  it  a  powerful  antispasmodic  tonic,  niliev- 
in<f  spasm  of  the  stomach  promptly  and  alleviatinj;  the  worst 
cases  of  hysteria,  anorexia,  indiijfcstion,  vomitini;,  flatu- 
KMU'y,  etc. 

Pomarcpiav  found  it  invaluable  in  all  atonic-  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  howels,  in  tardy  convalescence  from 
fevers,  and  esj)ecially  after  severe  snr<:;ical  t)perations,  while 
Le  Blond  and  others  insist  that  it  is  a  specific  in  diabetes. 

It  mav  be  ind)il)ed  ud  libitum,  with  meals,  between 
meals,  or  after  meals,  no  unpleasant  etfects  resulting  from 
an  excessive  induli>ence  iu  it.  Taken  freely  at  bedtime,  it 
often  acts  as  a  pleasant  laxative.  Irritable  stomachs  tolerate 
it,  even  when  common  water  and  all  forms  of  both  food 
and  medicine  are  rejected,  and,  in  addition  to  its  medicinal 
value,  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  most  satisfying,  palatable,  and 
exhilarating  table  beverage  yet  produced. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  water  is  neither  difficult 
nor  complicated,  and  now  that  a  process  for  extracting  pure 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  unlimited  quantities  and  at 
very  low  cost,  has  been  made  available  in  this  country,  the 
plant  recpiired  is  neither  extensive  nor  expensive. 


Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Cocaine. — Dr.  Mapjitot,  in  the 
Repertoire  dc  pharinacic  for  Aufiust  10,  1891,  formulates  tlie  following 
rules  which  should  govern  the  employment  of  cocaine  as  an  ana?sthetic: 

1.  The  dose  of  cocaine  injected  should  be  appropriate  to  the  extent 
of  the  surface  desired  to  render  insensitive.  It  should  not  exceed  in 
any  case  one  grain  to  one  grain  and  three  quarters.  Each  dose  should 
be  restricted  in  laige  surfaces. 

2.  Cocaine  should  never  be  employed  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  or  in  nervous  subjects; 
and  this  exclusion  applies  also  to  the  other  annosthetics. 

3.  Cocaine  should  be  injected  into  the  interior  and  not  under  the 
derm  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  skin.  Tliis  is  the  intradermic 
method  of  Reclus,  which  should  be  substituted  for  the  hypodermic 
method.  By  this  means  the  introduction  of  a  substance  into  the  vein 
is  avoided  and  the  risk  of  accidents  therefore  minimized. 

4.  The  injections  should  always  be  practiced  upon  the  subject  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  he  should  only  be  raised  when  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  upon  tlie  head  and  mouth,  and  then  only  after  anfts- 
thesia  is  complete. 

5.  The  cocaine  should  be  absolutely  pure,  since,  as  pointed  out  by 
Laborde,  its  mixture  with  other  alkalies  forms  idghly  poisonous  com- 
pounds. 

6.  Cocaine  should  be  injected  in  divided  doses,  with  a  few  minutes' 
interval. 

Y.  Suspension  of  administration,  or,  as  the  author  terms  the  method, 
"  fractional  injection,"  renders  it  poss-ible  to  guaid  against  the  produc- 
tion of  sudden  symptoms  of  poisoning. —  Therapeutic  Gazette. 
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Till',    TIM!';    \\\)    PL.XCE    OF    MERTINC    OF   THE    (CONGRESS 
OF    AMKItlCAN    I'llVSICIANS   AND   SIJROEONS, 

I)i8HA'riMKACTn)N  wltli  tliu  plan  uf  holilini^  the  cunKruHH  in 
Wushington  in  Septenilier  was  freely  expressed  during  the  late 
meeting,  and  il  coMtinucH  to  be  expressed  in  converHation 
among  those  who  took  part  in  the  meeting.  Sonic  of  our  con- 
temporaricH  have  (ieclared  tliem.selves  in  accord  with  the  feel- 
ing. Hut  the  most  signiticatic  fact  in  the  mutter  is  that  action 
lias  been  taken  by  some  of  the  component  societies  directing 
tlieir  representatives  in  the  executive  committee  to  oppose  the 
holding  of  furtlier  meetings  of  the  congress  in  Washington  in 
September.  It  looks  as  if  the  feeling  it\  question  would  prevail. 
So  far  as  we  know,  nobody  openly  opposes  it,  and,  if  oj)posi- 
tion  to  it  is  to  come,  it  must  come  from  tho.se  who  are  now 
silent.  Everyl)ody  knows  that  Washington  is  a  mo.st  appro- 
priate place  for  such  meetings,  but  also  that  it  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  in  Septend)er.  If  further  meetings  are  to  be 
held  there,  it  mu.st  be  in  some  other  month.  October  or 
November  would  probably  be  the  pleasantest,  but  a  meeting  in 
either  of  those  months  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  months  from 
October  to  May,  inclusive,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  tho.se  of 
the  members  who  are  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  can  not 
be  present,  as  a  rule,  and  the  constituent  societies — and  conse- 
quently the  congress— are  very  largely  made  up  of  such  men. 
We  are  informed  tluit  there  are  weighty  objections  to  a  meet- 
ing in  June.  Precisely  what  those  objections  are  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  fancy  that  they  chiefly  pertain  to  the  supposition 
that  visitors  invited  from  abroad  would  find  it  impracticable  to 
come  to  this  country  at  that  time.  The  presence  of  such  men 
as  came  from  Europe  to  attend  the  recent  meeting  is  certainly 
very  desirable,  but  the  organization  is  explicitly  named  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  our  opin- 
ion is  that  tlie  interests  of  its  own  members  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  any  yearning  after  whatever  eclat  may  attach  to 
the  presence  of  distinguislied  members  of  the  profession  from 
abroad.  If,  however,  there  are  other  obstacles  to  a  June  meet- 
ing that  prov^e  insurmountable,  the  meeting  should  be  held  in 
July,  August,  or  September — preferably  in  September;  and  that 
requirement,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  members,  will  proba- 
bly take  the  meeting  away  from  Washington. 

The  question  that  will  come  before  the  executive  committee 
is  a  knotty  one.  The  great  Eastern  cities  are  all  apt  to  be  very 
uncomfortable  in  September — Washington  does  not  stand  alone 
in  this  respect — so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  summer  resorts 
and  a  camp  in  the  wilderness.  Of  the  former,  only  Saratoga, 
Newport,  and  possibly  Atlantic  City  have  the  necessary  hotel 
accommodations,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  those  places 
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has  proper  halls  enough  for  the  various  societies  to  meet  in. 
The  matter  is  one  that  deserves  serious  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion during  the  two  years  or  more  that  will  elapse  before  a  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  made.  At  present,  we  confess  to  a  pref- 
erence for  having  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  June. 


A   PARASITIC   DISEASE  SIMULATING   TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  Public  Health  for  September  there  is  a  review  of  reports 
by  Da  Casal  and  Vaillard,  of  the  Institut  Pasteur,  on  a  para- 
sitic disease  of  man  which  is  transmissible  to  rabbits.  The 
case  first  to  come  under  notice  was  in  the  person  of  a  French 
naval  surgeon  aged  thirty-three  years.  He  was  an  exceptional- 
ly powerful  and  muscularly  developed  man  and  very  fat.  lie 
was  taken  ill  with  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  fever,  followed  by 
insomnia,  jactitation,  and  tympanites.  He  became  progress- 
ively worse,  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  taking  to  bed  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  patient  in  the  algid  period  of  cholera;  death 
occurred  that  evening.  At  the  necropsy  the  peritonaeum  was 
found  studded  with  yellow  nodules,  which  were  only  slightly 
prominent  and  of  tljp  size  of  a  millet  seed  and  larger  or  up  to 
that  of  a  lentil.  Each  nodule  contained  a  cheesy,  yellowish- 
white,  fatty  substance.  Subacute  localized  peritonitis  had  ex- 
isted. The  pancreas  had  numbers  of  nodules,  while  the  liver 
had  one  larger  than  the  rest.  These  nodules  all  contained  hosts 
of  bacilli — short,  mobile  rods,  scarcely  longer  than  they  were 
broad,  which  were  susceptible  of  pure  culture.  The  bacilli 
were  both  isolated,  joined  in  pairs,  and  combined  in  chains. 
"When  separate  or  in  pairs,  they  are  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
movement,  both  of  locomotion  and  of  oscillation ;  the  long 
chains  have  only  "  a  long  wavy  ominous  iLotion."  Inoculation 
of  guinea-pigs  was  without  effect,  but  the  cultures  were  patho- 
genic to  rabbits  and  mice.  Mice  died  within  sixty  hours,  siiow- 
ing  a  blood  infection  by  this  peculiar  bacillus.  In  rabbits  large 
injections  produced  rapidly  mortal  disease,  characterized  by 
paresis  and  foetid  diarrhoea.  Lesser  doses  produced  a  chronic 
affection,  with  diarrhoea,  transitory  wasting,  and  multiple  tu- 
mors, resembling  those  described  as  occurring  in  the  human 
patient.  This  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  it  even  ap- 
peared to  be  compatible  with  a  fair  condition  of  health,  pro. 
vided  the  new  formations,  or  tumors,  did  not  attack  any  impor- 
tant organs.  Du  Casal  and  Vaillard  conclude  their  report  by 
the  suggestion  that  this  affection  may  be  and  has  been  con- 
founded with  tuberculosis.  The  verification  of  this  propositiim 
will  involve  the  extension  of  bacteriological  work  into  the  post- 
mortem room  in  an  increasingly  largo  proportion  of  cases.  The 
medical  history  of  the  patient,  as  given  in  the  abstract,  does  not 
titate  that  he  had  formerly  been  the  subject  of  emaciation  or 
other  su8i)icious  impairment  of  health,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  of  exce()tion:illy  robust  appearance. 


MINOR  FARAGRAPim. 

SYPHILIS   AND   TUBERCULOSIS   OF   THE    IRIS. 

M.  GiLLET  DE  Geandmont  calls  attention,  in  the  Mercredi 
medical.,  to  the  difficulties  of  clinical  diagnosis  between  tubercle 


and  condyloma  of  the  iris,  apropos  of  a  case  observed  in  a 
woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  her  vision  diminish 
without  ocular  pain,  and  presented  a  punctated  keratitis,  an 
obnubilation  of  the  pupil  by  grayish  deposits,  a  posterior  syne- 
chia, two  tumors  of  the  iris,  and  two  or  three  small  granula- 
tions. The  two  large  tumors  were  globular,  grayish-rose-col- 
ored, prominent,  and  situated  near  the  attached  border  of  the 
iris.  The  situation  of  these  tumors,  their  gra}islirose  color, 
their  multiplicity,  the  plastic  exudations  masking  the  pupil,  the 
infiltration  of  the  cornea,  the  existence  of  punctated  granula- 
tions on  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  the  absence  of  pain, 
aU  suggest  tuberculosis  of  the  iris,  but  the  patient  was  presumed 
to  be  syphilitic  and  he  considered  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of 
the  iris  to  be  correct  in  spite  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  lesion. 


SEA-NETTLES. 

In  a  recent  annotation  the  Lancet,  while  drawing  attention 
to  the  risks  of  sea-batiiinir  during  September,  reminds  bathers 
that  salt  water  at  this  season  of  the  year  teems  with  the  irri- 
tating swarms  of  the  Medusidoe.  The  stinging  filaments  con- 
tained in  the  thread-cells  of  these  animals  are  not  usually  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  the  human  skin.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  are  in  this  respect  very  uncomfortably  potent,  and  a  bather 
who  recently  came  in  contact  with  sea-jelly  was  obliged  to  send 
for  medical  aid  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  smarting  con- 
tact. As  a  rule,  those  Medusa  which  are  uniformly  bluish- 
white  in  color  are  inert,  while  those  of  smaller  size  and  with 
reddish-brown  tentacula  possess  well-marked  irritant  proper- 
ties. A  generally  refrigerant  and  laxative  course  of  treatment, 
combined  with  warm  bathing,  will  usually  relieve  the  pain  pro- 
duced bv  contact  with  this  nettle  of  the  sea. 


THE   ACTION    OF   MOLTEN   ZINC    ON    THE    CORNEA. 

Vratch  for  April  4th  quotes  Dr.  Kramsztyk,  who  has  re 
ported  a  case  in  which  zinc  at  the  melting  point  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  cornea  without  injuring  the  latter.  The  author 
was  called  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  particles  of  the  metal 
adhering  to  the  cornea.  He  removed  them,  and  the  cornea 
beneath  appeared  perfectly  smooth,  only  there  was  slight  in- 
jection of  the  conjunctival  vessels.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
melting  metal  cooled  off  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
eyeball,  and  that  the  vapors  formed  from  the  tears  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hot  metal  served  as  a  protecting  layer  to  the  cornea. 


THE   NEW  VOLUME   OF  THE   INDEX-CATALOGUE. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Index- Catttlogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon- GeneraVs  Office.  United  States  Army.,  issued  a 
few  weeks  since,  carries  the  vocabulary  from  Reger  to  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  contains  the  fifth  addition  to  the  alplml.etical  list  of 
abbreviations  of  titles  of  medical  periodicals.  The  volume  fur- 
nishes continued  evidence  of  the  assiduity  and  exactness  with 
which  this  great  work  is  carried  on. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


The  Congress  at  Halle. — The  Congress  of  Naturalists  and  Physi- 
cians began  its  sessions  at  Halle,  Saxony,  on  September  21st.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  William  His,  of  the  Univer.*ity  of  Leipsic. 
Twelve  hundred  delegates  were  present,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  women. 

The  American  Microscopical  Society  is  now  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation formerly  called  the  American  Society  of  Slicroscopists. 
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Infeotiooi  Diseaiei  in  New  York. — W^  iiro  indchtod  to  tlic  Sanitnry 
Hiiri'iiii  (if  tin-  llfiiltli  Dt'piniiiicnt  for  llu'  following;  Htulcincnt  of  cn«(>n 
uiul  tifutlis  rt'iiortt-il  (lining  ilu>  two  wpcUh  ending  Octohor  tl,  1891  : 
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The  Journal  of  Balneology. —  It  is  unnoiineed  tliat  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell, 
of  Hiookhn,  Dr.  Knuik  Woodbury,  of  rhiladelpliia,  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Rohi>,  of  Haltiniore,  are  to  bo  the  editors  of  this  journal,  in  the  depart- 
Mients  of  balneology,  dietetics,  and  climatology,  res[)ectively. 

A  Medical  Consul. — Dr.  Jeremiah  t'oughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
api)ointed  by  the  President  to  !)(•  secretary  of  legation  and  consul-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  at  Bogota. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.— Dr.  Frank  W.  Heilly,  of 
Chicago,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  Miirine-IIosi)ital  Service,  has  been 
appointed  secretary. 

An  Honor  to  a  New  York  Physician. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  ^■enezuela,  at  the  instance  of  the  Federal  Council,  has  con- 
ferred the  order  of  the  liberator,  class  iii,  on  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New 
York. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  last 
meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  included  the  reading  of 
a  pajjer  on  The  Longevity  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus ;  a  Convenient  and 
Rajiid  Method  of  coloring  the  Organism  ;  the  Effects  of  some  of  the 
Stronger  Antiseptics  on  its  Chemical  Decomposition,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Ileiman. 

The  Lackawanna  (Pa.)  County  Medical  Society. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing, on  Tuesday  evening,  the  \',\\\\  inst..  Dr.  T.  W.  Kay  will  read  a 
translation  of  a  French  article  on  The  Surgery  of  the  Lvmgs. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  S.  T.  Armstiong,  to  No.  166  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street;  Dr.  W.  B.  Coley,  to  No.  18  East  Thirty-second  Street; 
Dr.  William  S.  McMurdy,  to  No.  382  West  Fifty-first  Street;  Dr.  J. 
Fulton  Purdom,  from  Mitchellsburg,  Ky.,  to  No.  910  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Louisville. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpn 
of  the  Ignited  States  Xavy  for  the  week  endinj  Octoba-  3,  1891: 
TuKNKR,  Thomas  J.,  Medical  Director.  Placed  on  the  retired  list,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1891. 
Hall,  J.  II.,  Surgeon.  Placed  on  the  retired  list,  September  25,  1891. 
BoYi),  J.  C,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  duty  on  Naval  Medical  E.xaminiiig 
Board. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Orlohcr  12th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery);  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private);  New  'i'ork 
Medico-Iii-torical  Society  (private);  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private);  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chem- 
istry and  Technology) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement; 
Gynecological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  :  nd 
Surgical  Club;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private);  Balti- 
more Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  October  13th :  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  (annual^,  Chenango  (tri-annual), 
Greene  (semi  annual — Cairo),  Jefferson  (quarterly — Watertown\ 
Oneida  (quarterly — Utica),  Ontario  (quarterly),  Rensselaer,  Scho- 
harie (semi-annual),  Tiotra  (quarterly — Owego),  and  Wayne  (semi- 
annual), N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical, 
Associations  ;  Lackawanna  (Pa.)  County  Medical  Society  ;  Baltimore 
Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  Society ;  Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  Cumber- 


land (Rcml-nnniinl),  K.  J.,  County  Medicul  SocietieH;  Litchflold 
(•onn.,  County  Medical  Society  (anniial). 

Wku.nkmoav,  Octo/irr  /  'fth  :  MisHJMHippi  \'ulley  Mi'(iiciil  Ansociution  (first 
day — St.  Loiiift) ;  New  York  .'^urgii-al  Society ;  New  York  Pathologi- 
enl  Society;  .Xiiiericiin  Microscopical  Society  of  the  (.'ity  of  New 
York;  Me(ro|iolilaii  .Medical  Society  (private);  Medical  Societies 
of  the  (^oiiiilicH  of  Albany  and  .\llegany  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Trl- 
StatcH  Medical  AHsocialion  (Poit  Jervin.  N.  Y.);  Pittsfield,  Mims., 
Medical  AHsocialion;  Kriiiiklin  (<|uarterly — Grecnrield),  IlanipHhire 
(quarterly — Noriliamploii),  Middlesex  South  (Cambridge;,  and  IMyin- 
oiith  (special).  Muss.,  District  Medical  Societies;  Kansas  (Jity  Oph- 
thalmological and  t)t(dogical  Society;  Pliihuh'lphia  (>)unty  Medical 
Society. 

Tiit;iisi)AV,  Octohir  l',th  :  Veniiont  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — 
MoMl|)clier);  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  (second  day) ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Surgi(,'al  Society;  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

FuiDAY,  October  Kith:  Vermont  .State  Medical  Society  (second  day); 
Mi8siHsii)))i  Valley  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New  York  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  (Section  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery);  Baltimore  Clinical 
Society;  ('hicago  Gyna'cological  Society  (armual). 

Saturday,  Octoliir  11th  :  Clinical  Soeic^ty  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


i'cttcrs  to  tl;c  (!^t)itor. 


SPECIALIST   AND   GENERAL   PRACTITIONER. 

(talveston,  Texas,  September  13,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sik:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Ilerzog  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  specialists  are  men  *'  who 
know  only  one  department  of"  medicine,"  and  why  the  case  he 
so  skillfully  diagnosticated  and  treated  could  not  have  been 
diagnosticated  by  a  neurologist,  oculist,  anrist,  etc.  In  addition, 
will  he  explain  how  lie  could  have  made  his  diagnosis  and  ap- 
plied treatment  had  he  not  been  able  to  dfa^v  from  the  work  of 
these  speciali.sts?  All  will  agree  that  the  best  specialist  is  he 
who  brings  to  his  study  and  work  in  "one  department  of  medi- 
cine" a  broad,  liberal  education  and  a  general  practical  experi- 
ence. Such  men,  though  limited  in  their  field  of  work,  are  not 
apt  to  be  narrow  in  their  judgment  of  their  fellows.  Woe  be 
to  the  practitioner  or  specialist  who  becomes  wedded  to  one 
idea.  Instead  of  ''the  seed  becoming  a  tree  and  bearing  fruit," 
the  natural  process  will  be  reversed  and  he  and  his  patients  will 
rapidly  go  to  seed.  R.  C.  Hodges,  M.  D. 

Corinna,  Me.,  September  26,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  your  journsl  of  September  19,  1891,  under  this 
heading  some  rather  startling  propositions  are  set  forth.  It  is 
there  seriously,  and  presumably  in  cold  blood,  proposed  that 
every  practitioner  of  medicine  shall  make  himself  expert  in  all 
those  departments  which  are  now  considered  specialties.  It  is 
said  that  no  m;in  is  well  equipped  unle-s  he  is  proficient  in  oph- 
thalmology, otology,  laryngology,  neurology,  gynaecology,  and 
other  branches.  It  does  not  require  a  violent  imagination  to 
picture  the  triumphs  of  the  general  practitioner  or  the  confu- 
sion and  distress  of  the  ''narrow  specialist"  which  would  ensue 
forthwith  upon  the  realization  of  the  conceptions  of  your  cor- 
respondent 

In  those  ''halcyon  and  vociferous"  days  the  degraded  spe- 
cialist will  neither  merit  nor  receive  any  sympathy,  for  has  he 
not,  for  lo  tiiese  maiiy  days,  crowded  the  general  practitioner 
to  the  wall  ?     Has  he  not  taken  the  substance  and  left  to  iiis 
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"general"  brother  only  the  shadow?  We  are  told  that  this 
medical  millennium  may  be  brought  about  "by  devoting  our 
time  and  study  not  only  to  internal  medicine,  but  to  all  other 
departments." 

Some  frightened  specialist  will  be  sure  to  say  that  life  is  too 
short  and  the  human  mind  too  limited  to  enable  anybody  to 
succeed  in  "  mastering  all  these  specialties." 

Some  oculist  will  tell  us  that  years  of  practice  are  needed  to 
teach  one  to  read  aright  the  pictures  which  the  ophthalmoscope 
makes  visible — not  to  speak  of  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  may 
at  times  be  of  value  in  operations  on  the  eye.  Some  neurologist, 
made  impudent  by  the  big  fees  he  has  harvested,  will  set  forth 
the  contention  that  a  lifetime  is  too  short  to  enable  one  to  mas- 
ter his  specialty.  He  will  insist  that  anthropology,  evolution, 
heredity,  comparative  anatomy,  and  many  other  subjects  are 
necessary  preliminary  studies.  He  will  even  tell  you  that  any 
definite  conception  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  re- 
quires years  of  faithful  work.  Other  specialists  in  other  depart- 
ments will  present  more  or  less  plausible  arguments  going  to 
show  that  our  writer's  ideas  can  not  be  realized.  These  tissues 
of  sophistry  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  deter  anybody  from  "  master- 
ing all  these  specialties." 

These  clonic  convulsions  of  decapitated  specialism  will  avail 
nothing  in  the  final  readjustment  now  about  to  take  place.  Wliat 
general  practitioner  will  not  rejoice  when  he  is  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  sending  his  i)atients  with  cataract  to  the  oculist, 
when  he  can  to-day  work  out  some  dilBcult  problem  in  cerebral 
localization  and  to- morrow  proceed  to  shell  out  successfully  tiiu 
tumor  which  caused  the  symptoms?  Then  will  hysterectomy 
lose  its  terrors,  and  astigmatism  will  no  longer  make  us  afraid. 
Much  more  might  be  said  in  support  of  the  ideas  of  your  cor- 
respondent ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  wiser  to  "'  devote  time  and 
study  "  to  "  mastering  all  the  specialties." 

O.  H.  Mebkill,  M.  D. 


CANNABIS  INDICA. 

Brooklyn,  September  19,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Yonr  recent  editorial  anent  Cannabis  indica  prompts 
nie,  from  an  experience  special,  unique,  and,  to  .some  extent,  un- 
equaled,  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Suckling  as  to  its  value  ;is 
an  anodyne  and  hypnotic.  In  a  note,  lately  received  from  the 
doctor,  he  said  :  "  I  have  used  Indian  hemp  as  a  hypnotic  and 
also  as  an  anodyne.  I  find  it  most  useful  in  both  ways."  In  a 
paper.  Cannabis  Indica  as  an  Anodyne  and  Hypnotic,  read  by 
the  writer  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings,  attention  was  called  to  this  topic  in  detail.  I 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Suckling  that  hemp  deserves  a  better  re- 
pute than  it  now  has  with  most  physicians.  Three  causes,  in 
my  opinion,  have  led  to  its  present  disuse.  First,  a  fear  of  its 
toxic  effect.  This  is  groundless.  Hemp  is  not  a  poison.  There 
is  no  death  on  record.  Wood  says:  "Even  the  largest  doses  do 
not  compromise  life."  Peculiar  effects  sometimes  seen — often 
peculiar  to  the  patient — may  alartn  a  novice,  but  alarming  symp- 
toms are  not  always  dangerous  symptoms,  and,  quoting  again 
from  Wood,  "  Hemp  is  not  a  dangerous  drug."  I  have  known 
a  half  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  taken  at  once,  with  no  effect 
otiier  than  rehef  of  pain  and  a  desire  to  sing.  My  experience, 
compassing  more  than  a  decade,  many  cases,  and  hundreds  of 
doses,  ranging  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims  of  the  fluid  extract, 
has  never  brought  any  anxiety  along  toxic  lines.  A  second  cause 
of  limited  use  is  feeble  or  inert  products,  and  I  fancy  this  has 
been  the  lartrest  factor.  Hemp  is  notoriously  uncertain,  but — 
once  a  good  specimen — it  is  often  of  great  value.  It  should 
never  be  called  worthless  till  a  full  trial  with  a  good  extract 


proves  it.  A  recent  experience  notably  shows  the  lack  of  some 
extracts.  Pills  prepared  by  two  reputable  firms  were  given  to  a 
female  morphine-eater  as  an  anodyne,  in  increasing  amount — be- 
ginning with  a  half  grain^ — till  it  reached  ten  grains  at  one  dose, 
with  no  result  other  tlian  an  easier,  drowsy  feeling,  and  within 
the  last  two  hours  I  gave  this  patient  twelve  grains  at  once, 
with  only  a  slightly  increased  effect.  Of  course,  some  of  this 
lack  of  effect  was  due  to  the  peculiar  tolerance  of  other  nervines 
shown  by  opium,  chloral,  and  cocaine  devotees,  as  years  ago  I 
noted,  but  the  major  part  may  be  safely  set  down  to  a  poor 
product.  "Wood  thinks  the  foreign  extracts  best.  Squibb's  fluid 
extract,  mainly,  and  Parke,  Davis,  and  Co.'s  normal  litpiid  have 
served  me  well.  Of  tiie  solid  extracts,  McKesson  and  Robbins's 
has  been  best. 

A  third  cause  is  too  timid  dosing — with  failure  and  conse- 
quent disuse.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dose  of  the  books  is  often 
too  small.  For  instance,  Wood,  in  his  latest  edition,  advises 
one  minim  of  the  fluid  extract  at  a  dose!  Surely  few  morbid 
conditions,  save  in  very  impressible  subjects,  would  give  way  to 
such  dosing.  The  only  true  plan  is  :  a  good  extract  and  then 
push  it  to  full  effect. 

My  doses  have  been  large,  as  stated,  to  men  and  women 
alike.  They  are  over-large  and  unneeded  for  the  non-narcotic 
case,  but  they  prove  hemp  harmless ;  and  the  opinion  of  most 
neurologists  is  that,  once  a  drug  of  this  kind  is  demanded,  it  is 
better  to  give  one  large  dose  than  several  small. 

Were  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  limited  to  migraine,  in  which 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  its  value — its  worth,  direct 
and  indirect,  would  be  greater  than  most  imagine.  It  is  not 
only  calmative,  but  curative.  It  will  often  promptly  end  an 
attack,  and,  if  continued  in  semi-daily  doses  for  weeks  or  months, 
it  will  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  young,  blot  out  this  neu- 
rotic taint.  This  is  its  direct  effect  for  good.  Indirectly  it 
would  save  many  a  patient  from  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  an 
opium  bondage.  Hemp  has  not  a  baneful  effect  like  the  poppy. 
A  medical  man  I  know  took  it  in  full  anodyne  effective  doses 
each  day  for  two  years,  and  quit  it  without  trouble.  Such  a 
record,  it  is  safe  to  say,  could  not  have  been  made  with  opium. 

Dr.  Suckling  wrote  me :  "  The  young  men  rarefy  prescribe  it." 
To  them  I  specially  commend  it,  for  they  are  too  often  prone  to 
forget  remote  results  of  incautious  opiate  giving,  and  so  "rush 
in"  where  their  elders — warned,  it  may  be,  by  a  hapless  experi- 
ence— dare  not  "tread."  Better  by  far  a  less  brilliant — only 
because  less  speedy — result  from  hemp  than  to  imperii  a  future, 
it  may  be  for  life,  by  that  modern  mischief-maker,  hypodermic 
morphine. 

One  whose  professional  life  is  brought  in  daily  contact — as 
for  years  mine  has  been — with  those  whose  lives  have  be6n 
blighted  by  the  poppy,  can  and  should  speak  feelingly  and 
forcibly  on  this  subject,  for  it  compasses  more  sorrow  of  mind 
and  body  than  the  world  will  ever  know. 

J,  B.  Mattison,  M.  D, 


ARSENITE   OF   COPPER. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  September  20,  1891.   . 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  Led  by  some  glowing  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  arsenite 
of  copper  in  frequently  repeated  minute  doses  as  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea  and  its  attending  symptoms,  I  have  used  it  extensively 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  without  any  results,  I  have  added  it  to 
nearly  all  diarrhoea  mixtures  for  the  last  two  years,  without 
being  able  to  perceive  any  increased  efficacy  in  the  prescriptions. 

Among  all  the  cases  where  it  was  tried,  I  will  detail  a  i'Qw 
representative  ones  where  there  was  reason  to  expect  some- 
thing. 
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1.  A  oaHO  of  diurrluBu  of  long  HtiindinK  In  h  man  having  fir- 
rlumiH  »>f  tlio  liviT.  IliTi"  I  tlioiiKlit  it.  would  provo  to  l»i' jiiKt. 
tlio  roiiiodv  I  wunlcil,  jii(l|,'iiit;  from  tlio  ropiilntion  of  iirHonicniid 
roppiT  Kopiinilrly  in  cinltoMis.  Sonu>timi>s  it  wiih  liikrn  in  tiii' 
rorommondi'd  hmiiiII  dosi-s  I'viTy  ton  minutes,  for  diiys  tit  a  lime, 
nnd  tlu'n  in  ono  iiiiniiiodlii-^rain  (Iohoh,  tlircf  timos  a  day,  witli- 
ont  any  apparont  otVoi-t.  Tliat  tlio  diurrli<ra  was  ainiMiahio  to 
«lru^'s  is  Hliown  in  its  euro  witli  tinrturo  of  iron. 

•2.  A  patioiit  with  clironic  diarrlin'a,  liavinj;  two  or  tliroo 
looao  pu-isa;;«.soiiriy  in  tin-  morning,  was  not  lioni'litod  by  a  Ion;:; 
trial  «>f  ono  oni'-liundriMltli  of  a  },''""'"i  ttikon  tliroo  timos  a  day^ 
and  sniallor  dosos  oftonor  on  Sinulays  (v\  lion  tlio  pationt's  duties 
would  allow).  Nitrato  of  silver  and  bisiniitii  cured  this  case. 
Another  similar  ease  was  that  of  a  dobiritatod  lady,  wlio,  after 
tryin;,'  tlio  arsonite  tVir  a  while,  was  cured  with  lliixliaiirs  tinct- 
ure and  bismuth. 

:{.  A  woman  havinji  a  cancer  of  the  face  and  "  weak  bowels." 
who,  in  sjiito  of  the  fact  that  she  takes  three  tcaspoonfuls  of 
MucMunn's  oli.xir  daily,  is  iiovor  constipated,  and  often  has  se- 
vere attacks  of  diarrhd-a.  As  she  is  a  believer  in  liomooopalhy 
nnd  dislikes  any  medicine  that  can  be  tasted,  I  have  been  i)ar- 
ticularly  anxious  that  the  arsenite  should  liel])  her.  She  has  taken 
it  "as  directed  "  and  otherwise,  with  absolutely  no  benefit. 

4.  In  attacks  of  cholera  morbus  I  have  never  seen  it  relieve 
the  cramps  or  the  diarrha^a.  Dr.  Dunham,  of  this  city,  and  Dr. 
Trice,  of  Imlaystown,  both  tell  me  it  fails  with  them  in  these 
cases  where  they  have  tried  the  sam])le  tablets  sent  out  by  enter- 
prisinjif  manufacturers,  according  to  the  directions  kindly  fur- 
nishtnl  w  itli  the  sample. 

5.  Frequently,  after  the  acute  diarrhoea  of  cholera  infantum 
has  been  checked,  I  have  prescribed  it  to  still  further  check  the 
bowels  and  for  its  '•  alterative  and  tonic  "  effects,  without  re- 
sults. 1  have  used  it  extensively  in  these  cases  because  it  is  so 
€asy  to  administer  to  children. 

6.  In  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  moderate  diarrhoea  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  no  service;  never  have  J  seen  the  diarrhoea  checked 
by  the  drug.  In  severe  cases  I  admit  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
confidence  to  warrant  a  trial. 

7.  Lately  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  where  opium  could  not  be 
tolerated,  I  tried  the  arsenite  faithfully  for  three  days  without 
.any  improvement,  the  patient  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

I  think  these  cases,  representing  my  two  years'  use  of  the 
preparation,  prove  it  to  be  none  other  than  a  chemical  curiosity, 
possessing  feeble  properties  in  the  doses  recommended,  if  any 
at  all. 

In  using  such  i)reparations  we  should  remember  the  tendency 
all  diseases  have  to  limit  themselves,  among  which  diarrhojas  are 
ao  exception.  H.  G.  Norton,  M.  D. 
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CONGRESS   OF   AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS   AND 
SURGEONS. 

Second  Triennial  Mee'ing,  held  in   Washington,  on    Tnesday, 

Wednesday,  Thurs  lay,  and  Friday,  September  22,  23, 

2Ii,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Phihidelphia,  in 
the  Chair. 

(Concluled  from paye  358.) 

Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  thought  that  it  was  important 
for  surgeons  to  remember  that  every  operation  was  an  experi- 


tncnt  in  Imctcriolofry  nnd  that  the  |»rocoHBPH  of  wound-henlin 
Hliould  bo  Htudiud  as  hiicIi. 

Mr.  Tmomah  iJitvANT,  of  l-niidun,  thought  the  papers  pi. 
Hunted  were  dilliciill  of  discuHHion.  Siill,  it  was  ploaH<int  fur  iL 
practical  surgeon  to  vviiness  the  line  of  work  ami  note  tin-  iin 
porlant  fiicts  demonstrated  by  the  bncteriological  inv«!stigntoi -- 
While  ho  took  K:\i.'ry  jxisHiblo  inlerost  in  this  work,  and  fully  ai 
oepted  the  idea  that  these  toxic  agents  had  an  iminenHc  influence 
on  woiin<l  progress,  still  it  must  bo  remembered  that  we  were 
at  iireseiit  very  much  in  tlio  dark  as  to  exact  |)roceHH0B.  It 
should  be  borne  in  inin<l  that,  if  the  bacteria  formed  the  seed, 
the  (piestion  of  the  >oil  in  which  it  might  be  sown  could  hardly 
be  of  less  importance.  Ho  thought  the  prolession  was  hardly 
giving  this  part  of  the  matter  sufHcient  consideration.  If  it  was 
a  fact  that  all  these  pyogenic  germs  exerted  such  an  overwhelm- 
ingly baneful  intluenc^e,  how  was  it  possible  for  i)atients  with 
open  wounds  ever  to  recover?  And  yet  it  was  a  fact  that  they 
did  so.  The  truth  was  that,  if  the  soil  was  not  good  for  the 
growth  of  the  seed,  the  .seed  would  die.  Therefore  the  qncf^tion 
of  the  special  preparation  of  the  patient,  where  possible,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Proper  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kidneys  was  as  imperative  as  any  local  prej)aration 
of,  or  attention  to,  the  site  of  a  wound.  If  the  great  excretory 
organs  were  not  doing  their  work  well,  no  care  of  the  wound 
would  insure  a  good  result.  On  the  other  hand,  granting  that 
the  soil  was  good,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  the  vital  action 
jdiyt-iologically  accurate,  the  question  of  bacteria  was  of  lessened 
import.  Still,  something  must  be  done  with  these  bacteria.  lie 
was  a  believer  in  irrigation,  not  during  the  whole  period  of  an 
operation,  but  certainly  immediately  after  it.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  iodine  water,  employing  it  in  the  strength  of  a 
light  sherry-Color  in  the  case  of  clean  wounds  nnd  a  dark  soIut 
tion  for  dirty  ones.  In  addition  to  its  antiseptic  properties,  this 
solution  acted  a>  a  styptic.  He  used  dry  dressings,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  principle  good  and  did  not  think  it  mattered  what 
the  dressing  was.  At  every  operation  a  certain  amount  of  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  tissues,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  .some 
molecular  death.  Whenever  this  occurred  there  must  be  sub.se- 
qnent  decomjiosition.  This  was  the  point  of  danger.  If  these 
chemical  changes  took  place  in  the  wound  there  would  be  trou- 
ble. Therefore  it  must  be  kept  clean  for  forty-eiglit  hours  at 
least.  He  always  regretted  to  find  great  drainage-tubes  passed 
completely  through  joints  and  other  large  cavities,  and  believed 
that  this  procedure  was  a  great  disadvantage.  A  small  drain- 
age tube,  from  the  most  dependent  i)art  of  a  wound,  was  all  that 
was  wanted,  and  its  use  for  forty-eight  hours  was  sufficient. 
After  this,  rest,  properly  adjusted  pressure,  and  immobilization 
would  insure  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  John  Ciiiene  said  that  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Bryant.  He  thought  tjiat  the  work  of  the  bacteriologists  was  of 
the  utmost,  practical  importance,  and  that  the  results  of  their 
investigations  were  the  data  upon  which  the  surgeon  must  de- 
pend for  the  success  of  his  daily  work.  It  was  true  that,  yield- 
ing to  the  invincible  force  of  general  opinion,  he  had  given  np 
the  spray,  but  he  was  rather  sorry  for  it.  Since  then  he  had 
been  very  careful  in  telling  his  students  that  they  should  con- 
stantly wash  their  hands  during  operative  work.  Now  a  worker 
in  the  laboratory  had  come  forward  and  demonstrated  the  spe- 
cial importance  of  this,  and  even  shown  that  tliere  were  micro- 
organisms situated  deep  in  the  epidermis  which  were  liable  to 
come  to  the  surface  during  an  operation,  such  as  the  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  alhus 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gehster.  of  New  York,  spoke  in  scathing  terms  of 
the  incongruities  in  the  work  of  men  who  were  for  the  most  part 
not  only  accurate  in  carrying  out  the  prescribed  aseptic  and  anti- 
septic technique,  but  perfectly  sincere  in  all  they  did.     For  ex- 
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ample,  it  was  a  very  common  thirifj  to  see  operators,  after  a 
most  elaborate  antibacterial  toilet,  scratching  tbeir  noses  or 
passing  tiieir  hands  through  the  beard  or  hair  of  the  head. 
How  supremely  ridiculous  it  was,  after  preparations  the  most 
minute  in  the  direction  of  securing  immunity  from  infection,  to 
see  the  surgeon  make  the  first  incision  and  then  clap  the  knife 
into  his  mouth.  The  speaker  had  been  giving  special  attention 
to  tliis  point,  and  had  been  surprised  to  find  to  what  an  extent 
t^ese  persoi  al  tricks  of  habit  were  allowed,  both  here  and  abroad, 
to  vitiate  scientific  preparations  to  insure  freedom  from  septic 
influences. 

The  Late  Manifestations  of  Syphilis.— Dr.  P.  S.  ConxVor, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  opening  the  di30U8sion  on  this  subject,  said  that 
syphilis  more  than  any  other  disease,  not  excepting  tuberculosis 
or  cancer,  was  the  coniiuoti  meeting  ground  of  ])liysicians,  sur- 
geons, obstetricians,  specialists,    pathologists,    and   sanitarians. 
Modified  as  it  was  by  transmission  through  a  dozen  generations, 
jt  was  still  a  dreadful  and  dreaded  ill.     Were  there  only  the 
early  lesions,  syphilis  would  take  a  place  among  the  minor  ills, 
and   this   was   the    history  in   the  large   proportion  of  cases. 
Probably  in  three  or  four  out  of  five  of  the  acquii-ed  cases  the 
disease  was  short-lived  and  did  but  lit'le  damage.     There  were, 
however,  no  means  of  saying  in  any  jndividual  case  that,  in  a 
Iq^-  months  or  years,  the  disease  would  be  eliminated.     Those 
syphilitic  by  inheritance  suffered  from  the  late  lesions  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  the  patients  who  acquired  the  disease.    There 
was  no  sharply  defined  line  between  the  early  and  the  late  con- 
stitutional symptoms.     Speaking  generally,  the  late  lesions  were 
neo-formative,  the  early  ones  hardly  ever  so;  so  that  the  gumnia 
was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  tertiaries.     Further,  they  were  not 
communicable.     As  a  rule,  they  were  quietly  developed.     N"o 
region  or  organ  was  exempt  from  invasion,  with  resulting  new 
growths.     Of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the  affections  of 
the  bones  and  of  the  nervous  system.     The  lesions  of  bone 
might  be  single  or  multiple.     The  symmetrical  involvement  of 
bones  was  exct.ptional.     Liquefaction  was  rarely  observed,  and 
suppuration  was  only  an  accident.     As  ordinarily  seen  at  the 
present  day,  extens-ively  destructive  and  deforming  bone  inflam- 
mations were  almost  confined  to  the  head  and  the  nasal  regions. 
The  reason  of  this  was  probably  the  exposed  position  of  the 
bones,  the  thinness  of  some  of  them,  the  abundance  of  small 
vessels,  and  the  intimate  fusion  of  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
osteum.    In  the  adult  and  in  acquired  cases  there  was  seldom 
difficulty  in  recognizing   the   specific   character  of  the   lesion. 
Though  a  large  i)ropoi-tion  of  chronic  bone  and  joint  disease  in 
the  child,  the  adolescent,  and  the  young  adult  was  tubercular, 
yet  the  cases  in  which  it  was  syphilitic  were  by  no  means  few. 
This  might  be  recognized  by  the  location  of  the  disease,  by  rec- 
ognition of  traces  on  the  cornea,  the  teeth,  and  the  skin,  by  ap- 
phcation  of  the   therapeutic  test,  and,  when  practicable,  by  in- 
oculation.    The  most  frequent  and  the  most  dangerous  lesions 
were  those  of  the  nervous  system.    Mr.  Horsley,  speaking  of  cere- 
[  bral  gumma,  had  said:  "Medicinal  treatment  in  no  wise  cures, 
,  and  only  very  temporarily  alleviates,  the  trouble.  .  .  .  Excision 
'  off'ers  the  only  chance  for  the  patient."     Was  this  the  fact  ? 
Had  not  more  than  temporary  alleviation  followed  the  use  of 
the  iodides?     However  great  the  advances  of  brain  surgery  in 
I  the  last  few  years,  would  not  the  outlook  of  the  syphilitic  bo 
I  worse  than  now  if  only  in  the  removal  of  the  gumma  could  be 
found  a  chance  of  recovery?     The  affections  of  motion,  sensa- 
tion, and  intellection   were  frequent  in  the  order  given.     The 
first  at  some  time  and  in  some  degree  was  present  in  every  case. 
Hysteria  might  mimic  syphilis.     It  was  infrequent  in  men,  while 
brain  syphilis  was  rare  in  women.     In  brain  syphilis,  paralysis 
was  more  common  than  convulsions.     Sensation  frequently  re- 
'  mained  unaflfected.     Disturbance  of  intellection  was  almost  ne- 


cessarily associated  with  any  brain  lesions.  In  certain  cases, 
although  rare,  marked  motor,  sensory,  and  intellectual  dis- 
turbance occurred  suddenly  and  together.  Ordinarily,  after 
sleep,  the  patient  was  found  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  which 
it  was  possible  to  rouse  him  partially.  The  muscles  were  re- 
laxed, the  pulse-rate  was  lessened,  the  breathing  was  slow, 
and  the  temperature  was  subnormal.  Under  mercnrial  treat- 
ment, promptly  and  persistently  maintained  for  many  months,^ 
relief  and  even  permanent  cure  might  be  expected  and  se- 
cured. 

ISpinal  lesions  were  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Exostoses  of 
the  spinal  canal  might  occur  and  neoplasms  develop.  There 
might  be  pain  and  paralysis  affecting  different  parts,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  lesion.  A  question  of  much  interest  was 
that  of  the  causative  relation  of  syphilis  to  locomotor  ataxia 
That  the  majority  of  ataxics  had  had  syphilis  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Tabes  was  certainly  not  of  true  gummatous  origin,  and 
the  scleroses  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  diffused 
formation  so  often  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  generally  failed  to  cure  or  even  to  retard 
the  evolution  of  the  symptoms. 

There  were  many  things  about  late  syphilis  that  deserved 
careful  study.  What  was  the  explanation  of  the  long  years  of 
intermission,  with  the  after-development  of  grave  functional 
and  organic  disturbance?  Where  had  the  disease  been  lurking 
all  these  years?  What  were  the  relations  of  syphilis  to  other 
diseases  and  to  injuries?  Preexisting  tubercular  disease  ren- 
dered probable  a  severer  and  often  a  more  rapid  syphilitic 
course.  To  the  "strumous"  individual  the  specific  infection 
was  more  dangerous  than  it  was  to  others.  That  specific  lesions 
might  become  tubercuHzed  had  been  proved,  but  only  rarely 
did  the  tubercle  bacillus  find  a  nidus  in  and  about  a  syphilitic 
new  formation.  Syphilis  was  not  likely  to  be  inoculated  on  a 
person  suffering  with  cancer,  and,  if  it  were,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  each  of  the  diseases  should  not  go  on  in  its  natural 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  cancer  might,  and  not  so  very  rarely 
did,  attack  an  area  in  which  there  had  long  been  specific  thick- 
ening and  induration,  as  in  the  chronic  leucomata  of  the  tongue. 
Once  in  a  while  a  gumma  underwent  cancerous  degeneration^ 
oftener  when  situated  in  the  tongue  than  elsewhere.  The  local 
affection,  no  longer  amenable  to  specific  treatment,  went  on 
steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  In  certain  localities,  especially  in 
the  breast,  a  gumma  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  cancer. 
If  syphilitic  growths  did  not  become  sarcomatous,  they  often 
resetnbled  sarcomata,  and  many  reported  successful  opera- 
tions for  the  malignant  affection  had  been  really  removals  of 
gummata. 

As  a  rule,  the  wounds  of  syphilitics,  when  the  disease  was  in  a 
latent  stage,  healed  as  promptly  as  in  other  cases,  although  union 
might  be  delayed  or  even  i)revented  until  after  the  patient  had 
oeen  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  antisyphilitic  remedies. 
This  was  less  true  of  wounds  of  the  soft  than  of  the  hard  parts, 
as  in  fractures,  where  at  times  false  joints  would  form  in  spite 
of  the  most  judicious  treatment.  When  the  specific  lesions  were 
in  the  pi-ocess  of  evolution,  the  chances  of  interference  with 
proper  repair  were  not  few,  and  no  operation  should  be  done  at 
this  time  which  could  bo  postponed.  Indeed,  at  any  time  be- 
fore doing  an  operation  the  success  of  which  depended  on  pri- 
mary union  it  was  well  to  keep  the  patient  for  several  weeks 
under  the  influence  of  the  iodides  and  mercurials.  Very  rarely 
did  any  wound  become  actually  syphilitic.  In  one  who  had  had 
the  disease,  although  there  had  been  no  manifestations  for  years, 
any  traumatism  might  be  the  starting-point  of  extensive  specific 
lesions. 

In  very  many  cases  of  aneurysm  in  persons  under  forty  years 
of  age  the  lesion  might  be  consequent  on  syphilis.     Death  from 
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noqiiirod  Hvpliilis  whh  rniv.  In  itH  inlu-rilfd  form  tlic  di-i'iisc 
wa.s  II  vtTV  ^nwK'  ono.  Koiir  flltlis  ofllii'  |»iv|.'iiiiii('k'.s  (tf  syphi- 
litii!  woiiii'ii  tirrninatcd  prfiinitiii»«l.v. 

|)r.  AiiNi-.it  I'oHT,  ol'  I^l>^h)Il,  siiid  tlint  in  speak iii^c  ol'  syphilis 
lio  did  M)  t'lciiii  the  •.taiitlpoiiil  ol'  tlm  rliniciaii  and  stiiik'iit  mid 
ntit  from  tliat  of  tlio  palludo^'ist.  Ik<  callt'd  special  attfiition  to 
what  was  known  as  late  hereditary  syphilis.  This  related  to  thosr 
who  had  itdiorited  fhe  disease,  and  who  otdy  after  a  lapsi-  of 
years  showed  symptoms  eorrespondiiijr  to  the  ti-rtiary  symptoms 
of  aecpiired  syphilis.  The  later  forms  of  acquired  syphilis  were 
not  necessarily  a  purl  of  the  case.  The  so-called  late  lesions  oc- 
curred much  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  disease  than  wc  were  in 
the  liubit  of  thinkinji.  After  the  third  year  tlio  chances  of  a 
recurrence  ^rew  steadily  loss.  As  a  prevention  of  lato  symp- 
toms, early  treatment  hy  mercurials  must  he  ranked  hi^di,  but 
no  method  would  allow  us  to  pronnse  a  cure,  or  ahsolute  im- 
munity from  subseiiiient  attacks.  In  late  hereditary  syphilis 
the  part  playotl  by  the  lymphatic  system  was  great.  Cutaneous 
lesions  were  second  in  frecjuency  to  the  lesion  of  the  nervou.s 
system  in  late  acquired  disease.  Diseases  of  tl;o  bones  were 
next  referred  to.  A  difference  between  tuberculosis  and  syphi- 
lis lay  in  the  preference  of  syjjbilis  for  the  long  bones  and  their 
shafts,  while  tuberculosis  attacked  by  preference  such  bones  as 
those  of  the  wrist  and  ankle.  Diseases  of  the  joints  were  at 
times  utuloubtedly  the  result  of  syphilis.  As  to  the  intestinal 
and  gastric  symptoms  in  syphilitics,  it  was  fairly  well  established 
that  very  serious  lesions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  took  i)lace. 
As  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  disease  of  the  ilco-ca>cal  valve, 
syphilis  must  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  consideration.  In 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  there  was  a  large  field  practically 
unexplored  in  congenital  syi)hilis.  An  interesting  question  was, 
How  nnich  influence  should  a  negative  history  have  in  a  doubt- 
ful case?  There  were  many  instances  in  which  the  existence 
of  syphilis  was  not  known  by  the  patient.  Every  ])rognosis 
must  be  a  matter  of  special  consideration.  It  was  the  persist- 
ence of  the  damage,  and  not  the  specific  lesions,  that  caused  the 
continuance  of  the  symptom.  There  was  something  to  be  de- 
duced in  tiie  matter  of  treatment.  Antisyphilitic  treatment  had 
great  jiower  over  the  active  process  of  late  lesions,  but  it  was 
powerless  to  restore  tlie  tissue  already  destroyed.  The  attempt 
to  destroy  a  syphilitic  tertiary  sore  was  in  general  futile.  The 
late  lesions  of  inherited  syphilis  were  as  readily  controlled  as 
those  of  the  acquired  disease.  The  amount  of  iodides  that 
might  be  administered  was  very  large.  In  regard  to  the  results 
of  treatment  as  an  aid  in  retrospective  diagnosis,  too  much 
value  must  not  be  placed  upon  this  element  in  doubtful  cases, 
for  mercuiials  and  iodides  did  have  some  influence  over  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  study  of  syphilitic  phenomena  was  a  necessity  of  medi- 
cal progress.  The  possibility  of  syphilis  rendered  uncertain  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  other  malignant  forms  of 
disease.  We  needed  the  most  careful  clinical  studies,  and  hos- 
pitals specially  devoted  to  syphilis,  and  we  ought  to  make  its 
study  obligatory. 

Fibroid  Processes  (Chronic  Interstitial  Inflammation, 
Sclerosis) ;  their  Pathology  and  Etiology;  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Influence  of  Diathesis  and  Heredity.— 
Dr.  A.  L.  LooMis,  of  New  York,  in  the  course  of  a  i)yper  with 
this  title,  said  that  the  terms  sclerosis  and  cirrhosis  were  used 
with  such  refreshing  disregard  of  their  pathological  relations 
and  upon  such  a  purely  anatomical  basis  that  their  em- 
ployment as  exact  terms  was  to  be  avoided,  and  they  should 
be  retained  solely  to  indicate  commonly  accepted  gross  con- 
ditions. 

In  considering  the  ajtiology  and  pathology  of  "fibroid  pro- 
cesses" he  would  indicate  the  subject  as  divisible  into:  (1)  A 


clasHiflcation  upon  a  pathological  ImHis  of  fibroid  developirientsj 
('2)  the  delerminalion  of  IIk-  point  at  which  physical  forces  we rdl 
priidnclive  <d  the  first  organic  change  in  the  Heries  which  termi- 
luited  in  fibrosis;  (.'!)  the  determination  of  the  consecutive  order 
of  changes  in  such  a  seiies;  (4)  an  etitmi'ition  of  the  dymimic 
relations  ol  dialhesi<-  lo  both  fhe  cause  and  the  established  pro- 
cess. 

IlislologistH  recognized  two  sources  of  origin  of  connectivo- 
tissue  libers — the  fi.xed  connective-tissne  cell  and  the  leucocyte. 
From  the  first,  fibrous  production  was  by  diviHion,  multiplica- 
tion, true  byper|dasia,  a  local  jirocess  that  was  phyKiologi<;al  in 
character  and  pathological  only  in  degree.  In  the  second  stage 
the  earliest  change  was  also  pathological  solely  by  degree,  but 
was  constitutional  instead  of  local,  manifesting  itself  by  a  simi- 
lar cellular  hyperplasia,  but  of  the  white  cells.  This,  as  well  as 
the  m 'ceeding  stages  of  cell  aggregation  and  organization,  was 
characteristic  of  inflammatory  processes.  We  should,  there- 
fore, denominate  these  two  forms  of  "fibroid  processes"  as  (1) 
the  hyper])lastic,  which  might  be  atrophic  or  hypertrophic,  and 
(2)  the  inHanimatory,  without  attempting  to  lay  down  authori- 
tative definitions. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  two  forms  of  fibrosis  resulting  from 
the  before-mentioned  cellular  metabolism  were :  (Ij  In  the  hy- 
perplastic form — ill)  diminished  nutritive  supply,  not  reaching 
the  point  of  necrosis;  {h)  parenchymatous  atrophy;  (c)  nuclear 
proliferation  ;  (t?)  connective-tissue  hyperplasia ;  or  (2)  in  the 
hypertrophic  variety,  simple  fibrous  hyperplasia  under  direct 
stimulation.  In  the  inflammatory  form,  («)  i)arenchymatous  de- 
generation or  necrosis;  (/»)  constitutional  influences  producing 
leucocytosis;  (c)  local  attraction  by  the  products  of  tissue  change 
(positive  chaMuotaxis),  causing  cellular  infiltration,  followed  by 
organization. 

If  the  assumption  was  correct  that  the  transition  from  ajti- 
ological  force  to  pathological  processes  was  first  manifested  by 
a  disturbance  in  tissue  nutrition,  the  causes  of  the  various 
fibroses  would  necessarily  be  found  within  two  classes.  One  of 
these  would  be  a  force  acting  directly  to  stimulate  nutrition  in 
the  connective  tissue;  the  other  depressing  nutrition  in  paren- 
chymatous tissue. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  fibrous  growths  occurred  under 
conditions  which  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
flaninialory  action  in  their  production,  but  the  similarities  in 
the  cellular  forms  of  all  fibroses  and  the  certainty  with  which 
inflammatory  processes  were  early  present,  made  it  extremely 
ditlicult  to  determine  whether  such  possibility  was  also  a  fact. 
The  author  was  inclined  to  doubt  if  any  fibrosis  other  than 
fibromata  was  thus  developed;  still,  in  examining  the  causes  of 
fibrosis,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  comydex  organism,  where 
normally  the  most  diverse  and  intricate  vito-chemical  changes 
were  conducted  in  such  perfect  harmony,  there  must  be  a  sym- 
pathetic relation  between  all  parts,  of  such  sensitiveness  that 
either  mechanical  or  chemical  elements  might  excite  protective 
processes  before  anything  more  serious  than  functional  dis- 
turbances were  developed.  Certain  fibroses  certainly  pointed 
clearly  in  this  direction. 

The  disturbances  of  parenchyma  which  preceded  fibroid 
development  were  atrojdiy,  due  to  decrease  of  nutrition,  and 
degeneration  or  necrosis,  due  to  perversion  of  nutrition.  In 
the  first  it  was  evident  that  of  the  two  factors  concerned 
in  maintaining  normal  nutrition — namely,  food  supply  and 
tissue  appropriation — the  first  was  especially  at  fault,  and  that 
the  causes  of  such  fibroses  were  to  be  found  in  the  blood 
or  the  vessels.  It  was  especially  noted,  however,  that  even  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  nutrient  supply  could  not  pass 
a  certain  point  without  inducing  degenerative  or  necrotic 
changes.     But  the  conditions  which  decreased  nutritive  supply 
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ill  moderate  degree  usually  afft'Cted  eonsiderable  ])ortion.s  of  an 
organ,  if  not  the  whole;  so  that,  when  they  reached  the  i)oiiit 
at  which  degeneration  began,  it  was  so  diffused  as  to  leave  no 
area  in  which  reparative  changes  could  occur.  The  atrophic 
form  of  fibrosis  was  thus  seldcmi  followed  by  the  inflanniia- 
tory. 

The  product  of  priiv.ary  degenerative  or  necrotic  changes, 
which,  if  repair  was  to  take  place,  must  be  somewhat  circum- 
scribed, was  in  mo.'Jt  instances  a  complex  process. 

It  was  in  this  form  that  all  those  causes  which  affected  cellu. 
lar  vitality  became  prominent. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  im])ortant  class  of  all  the  causes 
of  librosis  were,  the  author  believed,  those  which  acted  directlv 
to  diminish  the  vital  force  by  which  the  cell  a|)pro[)riated  to 
itself  necessary  elements  from  the  blood  and  completed  those 
metabolic  processes  which  produced  protoplasm  or  converted  it 
into  normal  waste  products.  This  class  included  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  trophic  influences,  among  which  were  undoubt- 
edly many  unrecognized  causes  of  this  change.  Tobacco,  anx- 
iety, opium,  mechanical  and  mental  strain,  all  struck  at  nutri- 
tion in  the  same  way,  by  lowering  tissue  vitality,  quite  as  surely 
as  stimulation  of  functional  activity  beyond  the  point  where 
repair  could  keep  pace  with  waste.  Many  unrecognized  prod- 
ucts were  probably  developed  by  defective  functional  activity  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  were  provocative  of  equally  marked  fibroid 
changes.  The  high-tension  pulse,  pounding  heart,  and  subse 
quently  clouded  and  offensive  urine,  which  followed  an  attack 
of  simple  acid  dyspepsia,  showed  how  possible  this  was,  while 
the  tissue  hyperplasias  and  degenerations  which  followed  the 
entrance  of  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  poison  into  the  system  at 
once  suggested  that  other  poisons  might  produce  similar  tissue 
injury. 

Summarized,  the  cnuses  of  fibroid  processes  might  be  given 
as  («)  all  direct  stimulants  to  fibrous  growth  ;  (&)  all  conditions 
inducing  a  limited  decrease  in  nutritive  supply — viz.,  arterial 
fibrosis,  embolism,  pressure  on  vessels,  vaso-motor  changes,  and 
so  forth  ;  {d)  all  conditi(ms  and  elements  which  induced,  through 
perverted  nutrition,  either  degeneration  or  necrosis.  Under  this 
last  head  might  be  included  mechanical  strain,  pressure,  defect- 
ive nutritive  supply  or  tissue  inactivity,  and,  most  important, 
all  toxic  and  trophic  influences. 

Then,  as  to  the  relation  of  diathesis  to  fibroid  processes. 
Physiology  taught  us  that  during  embryonic  life  the  tissues  of 
the  body  gained  not  only  specific  functions,  but  also  specific 
irritability,  which  rendered  the  reactions  that  they  might  mani- 
fest to  the  same  stimulus  essentially  different.  In  health  these 
reactions  differed  in  quality  and  in  degree,  but  a  perfect  har- 
mony was  maintained  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  extent. 
It  required  no  very  extended  biological  study  to  demcmstrate 
that  this  quality  of  irritability  in  protoplasm  was  liable  to  great 
modifications,  which  did  not  necessarily  affect  all  the  tissues, 
but  might  be  localized  or  limited  to  one  tissue.  The  consequent 
departure  from  the  normal  in  tissue  activity  disturbed  the  estab- 
lished harmony  of  all  vital  activities,  and  essentially  constituted 
disease.  To  such  a  specialized  modification  of  tissue  irritability, 
whether  it  was  an  increase  or  a  decrease,  we  applied  the  term 
diathesis. 

Diathesis  might,  then,  manifest  itself  in  any  one  of  the  bodily 
functions  by  a  display  of  activity  disproportionate  to  the  excit- 
ing cause.  As  the  author  understood  fibroid  processes  to  be  al- 
ways productive,  and  the  function  of  fibroid  tissue  to  be  solely 
that  of  growth  and  contiouance,  the  fibroid  diathesis  implied 
that  in  a  given  individual  fibroid  developments  were  above  the 
normal  of  systemic  harmony  under  purely  physiological  stimuli, 
and  became  greater  under  pathological  irritation  than  they  would 


be  in  the  perfectly  balanced  ])]] ysical  economy.  The  individual 
with  this  diathesis  was  handicapped,  therefore,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  the  intensity  of  his  processes.  Changes  similar  in  kind 
might  be  developed  by  appropriate  caiuses  in  any  individual,  and 
with  the  same  result,  but  they  required  a  stronger  and  longer 
stimulation  for  their  development.  While  recognizing,  however, 
a  special  fibroid  diathesis,  we  must  take  heed  clinically  not  to 
overlook  the  relations  which  other  diatheses  bore  to  the  fibi'oid 
processes.  Diminished  functional  power  in  the  pancreas,  for 
example,  was  not  primarily  the  fibroid  diathesis,  but,  with  a  re- 
sulting intestinal  indigestion,  vitiated  portal  blood,  exhausted 
liver,  and  overtaxed  kidneys,  the  first  clinical  evidence  of  this 
defect  might  be  the  ringing  heart  sounds  and  tense  arteries  which 
foreboded  arterial  fibrosis.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
fibroid  processes,  injuriousunder  some  conditions,  might  become 
directly  conservative  under  others,  and  that  the  two  opposing 
diatheses  might  result  in  the  cure  or  relief  of  the  disease  pro- 
duced by  one  or  the  other,  this  result  being  attained  by  the  very 
intensity  of  one  diathetic  condition.  Whenever  necrotic  changes 
occurred  in  the  tissues,  fibroid  developments  were  the  only  meth- 
ods of  repair;  but  when  the  cause  of  the  necrosis  was  especially 
powerful,  only  a  pathologically  strong  fibrous  activity  would  suf- 
fice for  its  arrest. 

With  these  consideraticms  the  objective  point  of  the  paper 
was  reached,  to  the  effect  that  diathesis  determined  the  nature 
of  the  primary  and  predominant  action  which  followed  any  given 
stimulant  or  irritant,  when  one  or  more  was  possible ;  and  that 
it  modified  the  ratio  between  an  established  process  and  its 
cause. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
manifestations  of  fibroid  processes  in  the  arteries,  heart,  liver, 
and  kidneys,  concluding,  after  elaborate  argument,  that  in  arte- 
rial fibroses  the  following  factors  combined  to  produce  necrosis 
and  inflammation  :  1.  Cellular  toxfemia.  2.  Mechanical  strain, 
possibly  during  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  but  more 
probably  during  the  muscular  degeneration  and  relaxation  which 
followed  or  accompanied  the  hypertrophy.  3.  Anaemia  from 
contraction  of  and  pressure  upon  the  vasa  vasorum.  The  more 
or  less  potent  causes  of  cardiac  fibrosis  might  be  enumerated  as: 
1.  All  toxic  blood  elements  and  nervous  trophic  influences  which 
tended  to  pi*event  its  parenchymatous  nutrition  by  their  action 
upon  the  assimilating  power  of  its  ])rotoplasmic  elements.  2. 
Localized  mechanical  interference  with  the  nutritive  supply  from 
changes  in  the  arterioles.  3.  Traumatism,  either  of  strain  or  of 
compression.  Hepatic  fibroid  processes  were  the  sequence  of 
tissue  injury  from  three  sets  of  commingled  causes:  1.  Direct 
toxic  action  on  the  hepatic  tissue  elements,  of  which  syphilis 
was  a  pure  example.  2.  Mechanical  injury,  from  obstructed  ves- 
sels and  canals.  3.  Degeneration  changes,  necroses  induced  by 
extensive  functional  activity  or  special  stimulation.  The  causes 
of  fibrosis  in  the  kidney  were  excess  of  functional  activity,  me- 
chanical conditions  developed  from  the  physiological  or  patho- 
logical, and  toxic  action  upon  the  renal  parenchyma. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  Dr.  W.  Osi.ek, 
of  Baltimore,  dealt  with  the  question  of  interstitial  processes 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  he  said,  was  of  two  kinds ;  one,  the 
neuroglia,  special  and  peculiar,  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  with 
distinct  mor{)hological  and  chemical  characters ;  the  other,  de- 
rived from  the  mesoderm,  identical  with  the  ordinary  collage- 
nous fibrous  tissue  of  the  body.  Both  played  an  important  part 
in  indurative  processes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  A  con- 
venient division  of  the  scleroses  might  be  made  into  the  degen- 
erative, the  inflammatory,  and  the  developmental.  After  briefly 
reviewing  the  pathological  data  known  and  assumed  in  connec- 
tion with  these  divisions  of  the  subject,  the  speaker  thought 
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PROCKEDINGS  OF  SOVIKTIES. 


[N.  y.  Mru.  Judk., 


tliiit  tlio  tlirco  points  whicli  tnr  tlicir  oliicidniinn  ri>(|nirt'(l  Imtli 
work  iiixl  words  inijilit  l)o  I'mlioilied  in  tlio  lollowinj;  i|iU'Htioiis: 
Wliiit  WHS  tlio  nlntion  of  Mii<  vuHculnr  clnini^e  to  tlio  ilo^onmi- 
tivo  HC'K>rosisV  How  far  wvvv  they  liiHtolo^rioiilly  im-sodfrniiil 
or  cctodoriiiiil,  or  woro  tlioy  mixed,  oontiiiniii;;  hotii  lUMiroj^lin 
ami  ctdlii^ji'iious  coiiiioctivo  tisHiio  ?  Wliat  was  tlic  iintinv  oftlic 
primary  aiToctioii  in  thy  lohar  scU'rohis  of  cliihircn;  was  it  iti- 
tlammatory,  an  oncopiialitis,  or  mi'nini,'oi«nci';ihaliti^,  or  was  it 
an  I'sscntial  losion  in  tho  vossols?  Cowhl  wo  rocofrni/o  a  jjiiri'ly 
octodormal  form  of  dovidopmontal  scleroses  V 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  contrii)ntin^?  to 
the  Slime  line  of  work  and  con^iderin);  the  chronic  lihroid  pro- 
cesses of  the  spinal  cord.  These  he  chiHscd  into:  (1)  Primary 
dej^enerativo,  (2)  secon<lary  dcfjenerative,  and(;})  reparalivc  and 
inllannmitory.  The  first  included  locomotor  ataxia,  latiial 
sclerosis,  combined  scleroses,  mtdtiple  .sclerosis,  pro{;ressive 
nuuscular  atrophy,  and  amyotrophic  sclerosis.  These  scleroses 
were  not  inflammatory,  but  due  to  the  destruction,  prima- 
rily, of  cells  and  libers.  The  causes  of  this  desitrnction  were 
either  toxic  (.ubstances  or  disturbances  of  nutritive  eipiilibrinm 
by  infection,  physical  strain,  or  imperfect  nutritive  sup|)ly. 
They  Wi-re  not  related  to  any  >|)ecial  diatln'sis.  The  secondary 
fibroid  processes,  so  called,  had  been  shown  by  French  ])afholo- 
gists  to  be  i)robably  to  a  great  extent  a  neuroglia  proliferation, 
or  gliosis,  not  a  lil)rosis.  The  reparative  and  infiammatory 
scleroses,  usually  called  chronic  myelitis,  diffuse  myelitis,  or 
transverse  myelitis,  were  mixed  ])rocesses  compcsed  of  simple 
necrotic  processes  and  secondary  degenerations. 


AMERICAN    GYNAECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,   held  in    Wntihington   on    Tuesday, 
Wednenday.and  Thursday,  September  S3,  23,  and  24,  lSf)l. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  of  Chicago,  in  tiie 
Chair. 

The  Pkesidest  addressed  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
fellows,  and  called  upon  Dr.  J.  Tabkr  Johnson,  of  Washington, 
who  welcomed  the  society  on  behalf  of  the  profession  of  that 
city. 

The  Advantages  of  "  Mixed "  Anaesthesia  in  Gynaeco- 
logical Surgery.  — Dr.  John  C.  Reeve,  of  DMytoii.  O.,  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  Anjestliesia  was  deemed  an  imperative 
necessity  in  most  gynaacological  operations,  especially  the  major 
ones.  This  was  owing  to  the  time  required  for  their  perform- 
ance, to  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  operated  upon, 
whether  these  included  the  external  organs  or  those  within  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  to  the  neces.sity  of  absolute 
immobility  of  the  parts  and  the  avoidance  of  straining,  as  in 
vomiting.  It  had  been  found  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  a 
combination  of  narcotics,  administered  by  the  mouth  or  subcu- 
taneonsly,  with  anaesthesia  by  inhalation,  the  so-called  "mixed" 
anfesthesia,  was  both  desirable  and  useful.  This  combination 
had  first  been  suggested  by  Nussbaum  in  1863,  who  adminis- 
tered a  hypodermic  injection  of  sulphate  of  morphine  and 
sulphate  of  atropine  prior  to  the  inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic. 

Bernard  had  offered  a  similar  suggestion  in  1864,  having  ex- 
perimented with  dogs  and  found  tiie  results  more  satisfactory 
than  when  inhalation  anaesthesia  alone  was  used.  To  Bernard 
was  due  the  credit  of  putting  the  matter  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
At  subsequent  periods  the  value  of  bis  methods  was  confirmed 
by  other  experimenters,  including  Harley  and  Bartholow.  The 
author  first  published  his  experience  with  this  method  of  prac- 
tice in  1876,  although  he  had  been  using  it  for  the  previous  six  or 
eight  years,  his  habit  being  to  administer  hypodermically  ^  grain 
of  sulphate  of  moi-phine  and  j^-q  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine. 


Kurther  cxperimints  upon  Ibis  subject  had  been  made  by  Dust  re 
and  Morel,  of  Lyons. 

The  iiniUHtlieti(!  which  was  habitiuilly  uhoiI  i)y  the  author  for 
inhuhition  was  the  so  called  ,\.  (".  K.  mixture  falcohol,  chloro- 
form, and  ether). 

The  objects  which  he  Itelievcfl  wiTc  attaine<l  by  the  "mixed"' 
method  were  as  follows: 

1.  Kmotional  exeiti'iiient  on  \]n-  part  of  the  patient  was  in 
groat  Ineasure  alhued. 

2.  Complete  ana'sthofia  was  more  readily  in«lnced. 

8.  ScnHitivoness  of  the  surface  to  bo  operated  upon  was^Meai- 
ly  lessened  or  ai)aled. 

4.  Complet*'  ana'sthesia  could  be  more  steadily  maintained 
than  by  inhalation  alone. 

5.  The  period  of  rest  and  freedom  from  pain  after  the  oper- 
ation was  prolonged  perhaps  for  hours. 

0.  There  was  much  less  tendency  to  vomiting  after  the  op- 
eration.    This  was  al)undantly  shown  by  statistics. 

With  regard  to  safety,  it  would  be  conceded  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  form  of  anicstliesia  was  t-ntirely  free  from 
danger.  The  author  was  aware  of  only  three  deaths,  however, 
which  could  l)e  attribufcil  to  this  method,  and  he  felt  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  risks  were  redueed  to  a  minimum  by  it.  The 
method  had  also  been  found  especially  valuable  in  ophthalmic 
surgery,  safety,  rapidity  of  effect,  and  simplicity  of  subsequent 
phenomena  being  considered.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  inhalation  was  much  smaller  than  by  other  methods) 
and  the  danger  to  life  was  greatly  diminished,  as  already  re- 
marked. It  was  believed  that  the  stage  of  excitement  was  also 
decidedly  diminished,  a  great  advantage  in  sensitive  females. 
Of  course,  these  effects  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stimu- 
lating action  of  the  atropine  upon  the  heart  and  the  sedative 
action  of  the  morphine.  In  experiments  upon  animals  Dastre 
had  reported  that  he  seldom  saw  any  bad  effects  even  when 
the  operations  were  prolonged.  Instead  of  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture 
used  by  the  author,  ether  alone  or  chloroform  alone  could  be 
used  for  inhalation,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  either  would  be 
required  than  when  the  morphine  and  atropine  were  omitted. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Sawtee,  of  Chicago,  had  found  the  method 
advocated  by  the  reader  of  great  value  during  the  second  stage 
of  labor. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Baldy,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  the  strug- 
gling which  was  so  commonly  observed  during  the  first  stage 
of  anaesthesia  was  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  canal  of  the  patient  had  not  been  properly  prepared  for 
anaesthetic  inhalation.  His  belief  was  that  if  a  patient  was 
freely  purged  before  an  anaesthetic  was  administered  there 
would  be  little  or  no  struggling,  and  the  surgeon  should  insist 
that  the  patient  be  so  ])rei)ared. 

Dr.  William  T.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  objected  to  the  use 
of  chloroform  anesthesia.  He  had  seen  three  deaths  from  its 
use  and  none  from  the  use  of  ether.  He  believed  in  properly 
purging  the  patient  before  an  operation,  but  in  his  experience 
this  was  not  always  a  safeguard  against  vomiting  after  the  op- 
eration. 

Dr.  John  Byrne,  of  Brooklyn,  approved  of  the  "mixed" 
method  of  ana'sthesia,  and  could  verify  the  statements  that  it 
required  less  material,  that  there  was  less  struggling  during  the 
first  stage,  and  that  there  was  a  more  satisfactory  return  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Concealed  Accidental  Haemorrhage  during  the  First 
Stage  of  Labor.— Dr.  IIenet  C.  Coe,  of  New  Y^ork,  read  a 
paper  so  entitled.  Attention  had  been  called  to  this  subject  in 
1869  by  Goodell,  to  whose  paper  the  author  Was  indebted.  The 
number  of  rases  which  had  been  carefully  recorded  was  small. 
The  condition  was  usually  so  overwhelming  and  its  results  were 
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so  profound  that  the  accoucheur  would  usually  have  difficulty 
in  so  carefully  observing  the  phenonoena  as  to  be  able  to  recall 
them.  Many  of  the  women  would  of  necessity  die  undelivered 
before  the  attendant  could  define  and  carry  out  the  proper  plan 
of  a  tion.  The  accident  occurring  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  one 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  as  the  patient 
became  collapsed,  the  os  still  being  rigid.  The  autlior's  case 
was  then  narrated,  which  was.  in  brief,  as  follows:  The  patient 
was  a  young  primipara,  who  had  been  under  observation  dur- 
ing I  lie  several  hours  from  the  inception  of  labor.  The  vertex 
was  presenting  iii  the  first  occipital  position.  The  phenomena 
were  normal,  except  that  severe  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  abdomen  was  complained  of.  Suddenly  the  uterus  increased 
in  size,  and  had  a  doughy  feel.  This  induced  tlie  author  to 
dilate  the  os  manually,  rupture  the  membranes,  and  quickly  ex- 
tract the  child,  which  wa«  a  dead  one.  The  placenta  soon  fol- 
lowed and  was  found  to  be  fatty  and  calcareous.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  patient  expired.  The  author  believed  that  such 
cases  must  often  have  a  traumatic  origin,  whether  from  blows 
or  violent  coitus,  or  what  was  akin  to  traumatism,  nameh', 
coughing  or  straining.  In  the  case  in  question,  in  addition  to 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  placenta  there  had  been  irregular 
uterine  contractions  as  a  possible  fetiological  factor.  In  some 
cases  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  accidental  hfemorrhage  at 
its  inception,  especially  if  the  uterine  contractions  were  irregu- 
lar and  weak,  with  pain  in  the  lower  i)art  of  the  abdomen, 
tenderness  of  the  uterus,  and  weakness  of  the  foetal  heart  action. 
The  patient  might  be  restless,  and  yet  be  able  to  move  about. 
Soon  there  might  be  pain  of  a  bursting  character  in  the  uterus, 
with  a  doughy  feel.  The  hiEmorrhage  externally  might  be  in- 
significant, though  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  might  have 
been  poured  out  into  the  uterus.  The  pulse  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  would  be  alarming  and  the  foetal  membranes 
tense.  In  addition  to  serious  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  the  con- 
dition of  shock  would  be  a  factoi-  of  great  importance. 

Some  writers  had  likened  the  condition  to  that  of  severe  in- 
testinal colic,  but  such  a  condition  would  hardly  be  expected  at 
such  a  time.  The  prognosis  was  very  bad.  Not  only  were 
skill  and  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur  demanded, 
but  the  paiient's  reparative  powers  must  also  be  good.  Tlie 
death  of  the  child  was  usually  unavoidable.  Rupture  of  the 
uterus  might  occur,  especially  if  pressure  upon  the  fundus, 
which  was  adv(>cated  by  some  writers,  was  practiced.  As  to 
treatment,  pressure  from  without  was  not  indicated,  especially 
if  the  head  had  not  descended  and  the  os  was  rigid.  Dilatation, 
turning,  and  delivery  would  be  effective  in  some  cases.  Stimu- 
lants should  be  given  by  the  mouth  and  subcutaneously,  and  a 
consultant  with  his  craniotomy  forceps  should  be  summoned. 
Ergot  should  be  given  subcutaneously,  and  if  the  head  de- 
scended it  should  be  perforated.  If  it  did  not  descend,  crani- 
otomy and  delivery  should  be  practiced.  Another  useful  meas- 
ure would  consist  in  tamponing  the  uterus  with  iodoform 
gauze  after  the  placenta  and  clots  had  been  removed. 

Dr.  CnARi-ES  Jewett,  of  Brooklyn,  believed  it  was  not  un- 
usual, in  the  condition  under  discussion,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
placenta  should  be  friable,  and  the  placenta  itself  easily  sepa- 
rated. As  the  reader  had  said,  fatal  damage  was  often  acicotn 
plished  before  the  exact  condition  was  discovered.  Persistent 
pain  in  the  abdomen  in  the  first  stage  of  labor  should  excite  sus- 
picion of  this  condition,  and  the  abdomen  should  be  carefully 
palpated.  The  membranes  should  not  be  ruptured  until  the 
uterus  was  dilatable.  Careful  pressure  with  an  abdominal  band- 
age would  sometimes  stop  the  hicmorrhage  and  favor  dilatation. 
Above  all  things,  interference  should  not  be  too  precipitate,  es- 
pecially if  the  patient  was  in  profound  shock.  The  intra-uterine 
gauze  tampon  would  in  many  cases  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 


Dr.  RoBEKT  A.  Murray,  of  New  York,  considered  that  the 
treatment  of  this  condition  prior  to  dilatation  was  not  the  same 
as  that  which  was  proper  after  dilatation  had  occurred.  Before 
dilatation  the  vagina  should  be  well  tamponed,  and  digital  press- 
ure exerted  upon  the  arteries  of  all  the  extremities,  thus  retain- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  blood  within  the  brain.  After  contrac- 
tions had  come  on  and  dilatation  was  fairly  accomplished,  the 
membranes  should  be  rui)tured  and  delivery  accomplished  with 
the  forceps.  Then  the  uterus  should  be  douched  with  hot  wa- 
ter, and  other  means  of  stimulation  appropriate  to  the  condition 
employed.  The  shock  was  likely  to  he  an  important  factor,  and, 
as  had  been  stated,  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  externally  might 
be  small. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Fry,  of  Washington,  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  results  in  this  condition  were  no  better  than  they  had  been 
fifty  years  before,  it  was  proper  that  some  new  suggestion  in  the 
matter  be  made  It  was  true  that  the  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  governed  by  the  fact  of  the  dilatation  or  non-dilatation  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  os  was  undilated,  accouchement  force  would  in- 
crease the  shock  and  the  chances  of  a  fatal  issue.  He  did  not 
think  the  tam|)oning  of  the  vagina  would  be  useful,  for  it  might 
not  arrest  the  bleeding.  Tait  had  suggested  that  the  Porro  op- 
eration be  performed  if  the  cervix  was  not  dilated,  and  this  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  patient's  chances  could  not  by 
this  means  be  made  much  worse  than  they  already  were. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  H.  Reamy,  of  Cincinnati,  had  seen  but  one 
case  of  this  condition  in  his  many  years  of  practice,  and  it  was 
briefly  narrated.  The  i)atient  was  moribund  when  first  seen  and 
died  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  delivery. 

Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  of  Brooklyn,  did  not  believe  that  a 
Porro  operation  in  such  a  condition  as  was  being  discussed  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  result  would  almost  certainly  be 
fatal. 

Dr.  CoE,  in  conclusion,  quite  agreed  with  the  speakers  that 
the  proper  plan  of  action  consisted  in  the  use  of  stimulants 
and  rapid,  intelligent,  and  not  too  forcible  delivery.  The  tam- 
pon in  the  vagina  might  encourage  the  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa. If  one  was  uncertain  as  to  the  diagnosis,  it  might  be 
well  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina  and  [)ush  the  head 
up.  He  considered  the  Porro  operation  about  as  useful  as  the 
post-mortem  Caesarean  section.  The  haemorrhage  in  this  con- 
dition was  not  like  that  which  occurred  with  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  which  called  for  its  own  line  of  treatment,  but  was  into 
a  closed  cavity.  The  indications  were  for  promptness,  care, 
and  gentleness. 

The  Therapeutic  Aspects  of  Some  Ovarian  Disorders. 
—Dr.  E.  W.  .Jenks,  of  Detroit,  read  a  paper  thus  entitled.  The 
standpoint  of  the  paper  was  the  surgical  one,  though  the  use  of 
certain  drugs  was  sometimes  indicated  in  certain  ovarian  trou- 
bles. The  author's  work  as  an  abdominal  surgeon  had  begun  in 
1868,  and  he  had  watched  the  development  of  abdominal  sur- 
gery, especially  as  it  pertained  to  ovarian  disease,  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Criticising  the  results  that  had  been  obtained, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  education  of  the  gynaecologist  gave 
him  special  fitness  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  ovarian  disease 
perhaps  more  than  the  experience  of  the  general  surgeon.  The 
object  of  operations  of  this  character  should  be  to  cure  as  well 
8s  to  remove  diseased  organs,  to  do  something  more  than  to 
obtain  pathological  specimens.  For  this  reason  it  was  believed 
that  such  operations  should  be  done  only  by  those  whose  expe- 
rience gave  them  particular  fitness  for  the  work.  Mental  dis- 
ease was  a  condition  wiiich,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  did  not 
warrant  such  operations,  neither  was  catarrh  of  the  tubes  a  suf- 
ficient cause.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  diseased  organs  were  sus- 
ceptible of  cure  without  recourse  to  a  radical  procedure.  This 
did  not  imply  that  the  organs  should  not  be  promptly  removed 
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if  they  were  tlio  Hent  of  iiiiiiriil)lo  iliHoiiHO.  I{atli<iil  ii|uM-!iliiiiis 
wiTO  HoMitiii  iiidicatiMl  in  cmscs  in  wliicii  aniiMiiiii,  nmliifial  «lis- 
CHHt*,  ami  lU'iirastlii'iiia  wrri-  tlu>  mnrbiil  coiKliiioiis.  'I"ln<  (luos- 
tioii  t>r  (liaj;n()><iH  was  a  vi>i_v  important  one,  and  «'ar(lui  mcIcc- 
tion  of  fiiHos  wan  tno-t  di'siralilo.  Miifli  ivlit'l"  was  ol'tcn  oli- 
tainalilo  by  tlio  nsi<  of  viltiirnuMi,  npiol,  and  otlior  dni^rs,  and 
clcrtricity  liiul  a  useful  ti!t>iij;li  a  litnitod  liold.  Tiio  sanio  conld 
bo  Haid  ot  vajjinal  applications  of  iodino,  f^Iycerin,  I'tc  Tin- 
coiHiTvativo  method  of  saving'  miicIi  |)ortii»ns  of  or^anH  as  wiro 
not  tliorou^hl.N  disoasod  had  rniich  to  rocommond  it. 

Dr.  Andkkw  V.  VynmvM,  of  Now  York,  holK-vi-d  that  little 
oliji'ction  could  he  olTcred  to  tlio  propositions  that  had  hecn  ad- 
vanced by  the  reader.  lie  recalled  the  e.xpericnco  of  H.ittey, 
who  had  rei>orted  in  his  paper  read  bcforo  tho  society  in  1887 
tho  lii.-torics  of  fifty-four  patient.s,  wlio  were  nil  that  had  been 
operated  upon  by  him  in  the  fifteen  years  since  he  had  devised 
the  operation.  Mattey's  siifj^estion  that  tho  oases  for  operation 
should  be  carefully  selected  was  one  that  should  bo  hooded  by 
all  ojierators.  Anionji  the  indications  that  had  formerly  been 
urtrod  for  the  o|)eration  was  tliat  of  mental  disease.  The  want 
of  success  that  had  attended  operations  for  this  cause  would 
permit  one  to  say  that  this  could  no  longer  be  considered  an  in- 
dication. The  same  was  true  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
ease. l)oubtlcss  many  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  past  in 
the  selection  of  cases.  This  was  no  argument  nfrninst  the  op- 
eration, for  it  was  true  of  most  oi)erations  for  which  the  indica- 
tions were  manifold.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  however,  that  the  operation  was  one  of  enduring  value. 

Dr.  H.  C.  CoE  believed  that  in  New  York  the  operation 
was  seldom  if  ever  performed  except  in  cases  in  which  the  le- 
sions were  severe  ones.  An  im])ortant  point  to  consider  was 
that  women  with  tubal  or  ovarian  disease  who  became  pregnant 
might  suti'er  seriously  during  or  subsequent  to  pregnancy  if  the 
disebsed  organs  were  allowed  to  remain.  Martin's  experience 
in  this  direction  was  quoted  as  of  importance. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Baldt  thought  one  should  distinguish  between 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  lesions  of  the  appendages  in  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  an  operation.  No  operation  should  be 
performed  unless  the  lesion  was  a  serious  one.  He  believed  that 
all  would  agree  that  many  cases  had  been  made  worse  by  the 
removal  of  the  appendages.  Those  cases  in  which  the  lesions 
were  severe  were  likely  to  be  cured  by  an  operation.  It  was  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  results  of  operations  were  better  in 
women  who  had  been  great  sufferers  prior  to  the  operation  than 
in  others.  Many  of  the  latter  class  died  when  subjected  to 
operation. 

Dr.  Jenks  stated  that  the  great  object  of  his  paper  had  been 
to  obtain  an  expression  from  the  society  that  the  field  for  this 
operation  was  a  limited  one,  and  that  it  should  not  be  performed 
by  inexperienced  men. 

Insanity  following  Gynaecological  Operations  was  the 
title  of  the  next  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Baldv,  of  Piiiladelphia. 
He  bad  carefully  investigated  the  rei>orts  of  the  insane  asylums 
in  Pennsylvania  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  number  of  women 
who  had  been  placed  in  them  after  having  been  subjected  to 
gynfficological  operations.  In  eight  institutions  of  this  character 
there  were  records  of  only  fifteen  cases  in  which  such  opera- 
tions had  been  performed  prior  to  the  patients'  admission.  In 
eleven  of  the  cases  insanity  had  been  present  before  tlie  opera- 
tions were  performed.  In  only  four  cases  had  good  results  been 
obtained  in  cases  in  which  operations  hnd  been  done  for  the  re- 
lief of  insanity.  Few  as  were  the  reported  cases,  he  had  formed 
the  opinion  that  insanity  followed  gynaecological  operations  more 
frequently  than  was  commonly  supposed.  Cases  of  this  charac- 
ter had  been  reported  by  Thomas,  Keith,  Barnes,  and  others. 
He  had  seen  one  case  in  which  insanity  followed  an  operation 


upon  the  piriiMcuiii,  though  the  putiont  nltirnntely  recovered. 
In  another  case,  in  w  hicli  there  had  been  hysteria  and  mania, 
abdominal  section  had  lieen  performed  and  diHeased  tulxH  ainl 
ovaries  removed,  and  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  mania  shortlv 
afterward.  In  a  short  time  she  improved,  hut  the  improvement 
was  followed  by  a  relapse  into  tho  former  condition,  and  death 
resulted  in  a  short  time.  Thu  autopsy  revealed  nothing  of  im- 
l)ortanco  except  cerebral  congcHtioii.  in  all  cases  of  thiM  char- 
acter several  factors  might  bc!  j)resent,  including  sepsis,  a  pre 
existing  tendency  to  menial  disease,  chronic  alrohdlism,  etc. 
The  condition  might  be  a  rellex  from  |)eritoneal  injury,  hut  if 
this  was  I  he  i;ase,  why  did  not  mental  <lisease  follow  abdominal 
section  more  fretpiently  ?  Shock  and  loss  of  blood  were  other 
possible  causes,  also  the  abru])t  institution  of  the  menopauHo — a 
condition  in  which  mental  disense  was  by  no  means  rare.  It 
was  thought  by  some  writers  that  the  condition  was  analogous 
to  the  traumatic  delirium  that  was  sometimes  seen  by  tho  gen- 
eral surgeon  ;  but  tho  objection  to  this  was  that  this  condition 
occurred  after  operations  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  geni- 
tal organs.  The  form  of  insanity  most  fre(iiiently  reported  after 
gynjocological  operations  was  melancholia. 

The  conclusions  were  that  in>anity  might  take  place  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  hereditary  tendency  to  mental  disease. 
It  occurred  as  frecjuently  in  men  as  in  women.  It  might  come 
after  convalescence  had  been  established,  and  was  more  com- 
mon than  was  generally  supposed. 

A  Clinical  Study  of  Carcinomatous  and  Sarcomatous 
Neoplasms  in  the  Broad  Ligament,  with  a  Report  of  Cases, 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Janvkin,  of  New  York. 
The  author  had  been  able  to  find  only  one  case  in  which  sar- 
comatous disease  of  the  ovary  had  been  observed,  though  he  had 
verbal  reports  of  three  others.  The  cases  which  be  reported 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  malignant  neoplasms  did  develop 
primarily  between  the  layer?  of  the  broad  ligament.  Three 
cases  were  then  reported  in  detail,  two  of  which  were  fatal.  In 
the  third  recovery  took  place,  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  was  not  improved.  These  cases  suggested  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  haemorrhage  took  place  into  the  broad  liga- 
ments there  might  be  a  pre-existing  malignant  disease  which 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  irritation.  The  reader  thought  that 
the  term  adenoma,  as  applied  to  disease  of  pelvic  structures 
should  give  i)lace  to  the  term  adenoid  hyi)ertrophy.  These 
cases  were  curable  before  their  change  to  malignant  adenoma 
had  occurred,  and  the  organs  should  be  entirely  removed  before 
such  a  change  had  taken  place.  It  was  believed  that  electricity 
and  otlier  irritating  measures  sometimes  precipitated  the  malig- 
nant disease  whicli  was  developed. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  thought  that  many 
rudimentary  structures  were  very  susceptible  of  malignant  dis- 
ease, because  of  their  imperfect  nourishment,  and  that  malig- 
nant disease  often  co-existed  with  benign  developments,  the 
former  being  overlooked.  Thus,  adenoma  might  co-exist  with 
simple  ovarian  tumors,  and  would  be  discovered  if  the  patho- 
logical examination  was  carried  out  with  greater  thoroughness 
than  was  commonly  the  case. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  of  New  Y'ork,  thought  malignant  disease 
very  often  developed  from  an  injury  to  the  tissues.  Such  an  in- 
jury had  been  suggested  in  the  use  of  electricity.  Apostoli  had 
admitted  that  such  a  result  might  follow  the  cauterization  to 
which  fibroid  tumors  were  sometimes  subjected  with  the  gal- 
vanic current. 

Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  of  Washington,  believed  that  cancer  was 
often  due  to  imperfect  nerve  supply,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Johnstone,  the  parts  being  therefore  deficiently  nourished. 
It  was  possible  that  electricity  paralyzed  the  nerve  supply  in 
cases  in  which  it  was  employed. 
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The  Present  and  Improving  Status  of  Caesarean  Surgery 

was  til e  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  \\.  P.  IIahhis,  of  Pliiladelpliia. 
In  1876  and  1885  the  operations  of  Porro  and  Siinf^er  liad  been 
suggested,  and  the  result  liad  been  a  great  saving  of  bunian  lite. 
In  America,  Caesarean  operations  had  been  more  successful  in 
the  first  half  of  tliis  century  than  was  usually  supposed,  52  per 
cent,  of  the  women  being  saved.  At  that  time  more  were 
saved  in  farm  houses  than  in  hospitals.  Now  the  case  was  re- 
versed. Abroad,  cases  for  CfBsarean  section  were  seen  at  earlier 
and  hence  more  favorable  periods  than  was  the  case  in  this 
country,  which  was  one  cause  for  better  statistics  in  foreign 
countries.  In  this  country  Ciesarean  cases  were  more  frequent- 
ly complicated  by  cancer,  kidney  disease,  and  pelvic  abscess 
than  by  rickets  and  malacosteon,  which  was  another  cause  for 
better  results  abroad  than  here.  No  cases  in  which  cancer  wms 
a  complication  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  full  term.  The  author 
had  seen  thirteen  Caesarean  operations  in  this  country,  and 
eleven  of  them  had  been  successful.  If  cancer  was  a  complica- 
tion, the  mother  should  not  be  allowed  to  nurse  her  child. 
Porro's  plan  of  having  an  external  stump  was  theoretically  good, 
but  the  results  had  not  been  especially  good  ;  hence  European 
operators  were  constantly  endeavoring  to  devise  improvements 
upon  the  method.  The  statistics  of  the  Porro  operation  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United  States  were  given.  In 
all  these  countries  the  Porro  operation  was  more  successful  than 
•formerly,  because  it  was  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly 
an  operation  of  selection.  Early  antisepsis,  the  emptying  of  the 
uterus  outside  the  body,  the  use  of  hot  water,  sewing  up  the 
cervix,  and  isolating  the  stump  with  iodoform  gauze  could  all 
be  regarded  as  improvements  in  the  operation.  Much  impor- 
tance should  also  be  attached  to  skillful  assistance  at  the  proper 
time.  There  would  be  much  less  fear  of  the  knife  for  this  opera- 
tion if  the  mortality  could  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  Porro  and  improved  Caesarean 
operations  had  recently  been  studied  in  Vienna  by  Breisky  and 
others,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  There  was  no  longer  any 
fear  of  suturing  the  uterus  firmly,  the  number  of  sutures  being 
gradually  increased.  Rapidity  of  execution  was  very  desirable 
with  either  operation,  and  this  could  only  be  obtained  with  ex- 
perience. The  Caesarean  operation  had  been  performed  in  thirty 
to  forty- five  minutes,  even  when  thirty  sutures  in  the  uterus 
had  been  used.  The  Caesarean  operation  was  the  more  simple 
of  the  two  if  one  was  unfamiliar  with  operations  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  yet  decided  whether  it  was  well  to  remove  the 
tubes  and  ovaries  in  all  cases.  It  was  also  a  question  whether 
one  should  advise  a  woman  to  submit  to  the  greater  danger  of 
the  Caesarean  operation  in  preference  to  craniotomy. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Gareigues,  of  New  York,  considered  the  Porro 
operation  as  the  definite  discovery  of  one  man^  the  improved 
Caesarean  section  was  due  to  the  combined  investigations  and 
suggestions  of  several  men.  Sanger's  only  original  suggestion 
in  his  book  was  to  exsect  portions  of  the  uterine  muscle  at  the 
borders  of  the  wound  which  had  been  made.  Sanger's  first 
operation  was  the  eighth  of  the  modern  operations,  while  the 
speaker's  was  the  third,  and  quickly  followed  those  of  his  two 
German  predecessors.  The  greatest  point  had  been  the  sugges- 
tion to  suture  the  uterus  after  the  foetus  had  been  removed,  and 
that  had  been  made  by  Lungren,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  One  reason 
why  Americans  were  not  so  successful  in  this  operation  as  Eu- 
ropeans was  the  arrangement  at  the  hospitals,  whereby  an  at- 
tending physician  had  a  service  lasting  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  He  should  have  a  continuous  service  and  also  an  assistant 
of  great  skill  and  experience.  Another  reason  was  that  ase|)tic 
midwifery  was  still  far  from  being  the  mile  in  this  country. 
The  speaker  thought  that  the  danger  of  a  Caesarean  operation 
was  increased  if  the  ovaries  were  removed,  and  pain  might  con- 


tinue as  a  result  a  long  time.  He  did  not  think  well  of  the  plan 
of  ligating  the  Falloppian  tubes;  it  might  result  in  haemato- 
cele.  With  reference  to  craniotomy,  he  thought  there  were 
times  when  one  was  quite  justified  in  destroying  a  living 
child.  Leopold,  the  most  successful  operator  by  the  Caesarean 
section,  had  sliown  the  great  advantage  of  craniotomy  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Fry,  of  Washington,  reported  a  case  of  Caesarean 
section  which  had  been  begun  at  the  third  hour  of  labor  and 
had  terminated  successfully. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  of  New  York,  believed  that  the  improved 
Caesarean  operation  could  be  made  to  give  results  as  good  as 
those  of  craniotomy.  He  thought  that  improvement  would 
come  in  the  method  of  treating  the  wound  and  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  the  operation  which  he  had  performed  he  had  used 
a  continuous  catgut  suture  in  three  rows. 

Dr.  H.  C.  CoE  was  quite  in  favor  of  the  elective  Caesarean 
operation,  time,  location,  and  assistants  being  all  matters  of 
choice. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Murray,  of  New  York,  thought  the  elective  oper- 
ation would  eventually  give  results  in  America  which  would 
equal  those  abroad.  The  operation  was  imperHtive  in  some  cases 
in  which  craniotomy  could  not  be  done,  and  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  the  results  might  some  day  be  better  than  those  of 
craniotomy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  the  author 
of  the  paper  was  in  favor  of  the  elective  operation  in  cases  in 
which  deformity  of  the  pelvis  would  always  render  craniotomy 
a  very  dangerous  procedure.  That  cases  were  not  available  for 
operation  at  the  proper  time  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
defective  teaching  in  our  medical  schools,  students  not  being 
taught  to  recognize  pelvic  deformities.  He  believed  that  the 
Porro  operation  would  always  be  a  more  dangerous  one  than  the 
Caesarean  section,  and  that  the  mortality  of  the  latter  could  be 
lowered. 

A  Case  of  Multiple  Neuro-lipomata  following  Laparoto- 
my  was  reported  by  Dr.  II.  Maiuox  Sims,  of  New  York.  The 
patient  had  been  under  observation  more  than  six  ye.irs.  She 
was  a  young  woman  who  was  quite  well  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, in  1884,  but  in  ten  days  was  brought  to  him  in  great  dis- 
tress with  vaginismus.  He  had  cured  this,  as  he  supposed,  by 
stretching  the  vagina  and  excising  the  hymen,  but  in  six  months 
he. was  called  to  see  her  again.  She  was  then  pregnant  and  was 
suffering  with  epileptoid  convulsions  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter. Relief  was  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  inhalations  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  and  it  was  supposed  that  after  parturition,  when 
the  pressure  conditions  were  removed,  she  would  get  well.  Her 
labor  was  normal,  but  relief  was  not  obtained.  Both  ovaries 
were  enlarged  and  very  sensitive,  and  they,  with  the  tubes,  were 
removed.  This  stopped  the  convulsions,  but  in  a  short  time  a 
small  and  very  sensitive  tumor  develo[)ed  in  the  skin  at  the  right 
of  the  scar.  It  was  removed  and  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
fat  with  a  nerve  filament  in  its  center.  In  two  days  a  similar 
growth  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  scar,  then  a  group  of 
them  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  subsequently 
many  groups  at  various  portions  of  the  abdomen.  The  case  was 
seen  by  Dr.  A.  Martin,  of  Berlin,  and  others  in  consultation,  but 
none  of  them  could  give  any  advice  in  the  case,  having  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  The  groups  of  tumors  were  removed  as 
fast  as  they  appeared  and  had  been  carefully  examined  It  was 
thought  for  a  time  that  there  was  a  malignant  element  in  the 
case,  but  this  idea  had  proved  incorrect,  a^the  woman  was  now 
perfectly  well.  Twenty- eight  operations  had  been  done  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  and  there  had  been  no  recurrence  for  the 
past  three  years. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  DiBonision  on  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Section  in  I'iibli< 
Mediciiii'  at  the  Aiiiiuiil  Mi'i'iiii^  of  tlic  Mritisli  .Medical  AsHociatioii, 
held  in  Hoiiiiicinoulh,  in  •Inly,  IM'.M,  is  reported  in  the  liriliMk  Mediaal 
Joiirnnt  for  ScptcnihtT  Utth.     Sir  Spencer  Wells,  F.  H.  C.  S.,  said  : 

It  is  eleven  yearc  since  I  liroii>;ht  the  8ul)ject  of  the  dioposal  of  the 
dead  before  the  niend)erH  of  the  British  Medical  Association  by  a  paper 
on  Cremation  or  Burial  f  at  the  meeting  at  ('arnbridge  in  1880.  Six 
years  before  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  articles  in  the  Conlemjmrary 
Jicvirii'  ill  1S74  had  exiiosod  the  increasing  evils  of  our  prevailing  mode 
of  burial  in  the  earth,  and  had  drawn  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
cremation.  One  of  the  first  etTects  of  these  articles  was  the  forinatioD 
of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  was  one  of  the 
original  luenibers  of  this  society.  So  was  another  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation, who  was  cremated  at  Woking  oidy  a  fortnight  ago — Mr.  Lord, 
formerly  medical  ofiicer  of  health  at  Hanipsteud,  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest sup|)orteis  of  the  society  in  its  early  struggles,  who,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  told  me  that  its  increasing 
success  was  a  great  gratification  and  consolation  to  him  as  his  end  ap- 
proached. He  has  gone — his  ashes  rest  in  peace — but  his  work  follows 
him.  He,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  and  I  were  the  medical 
members  of  the  fir.-^t  council  of  the  society,  and  we  three  have  remained 
on  it  until  now.  In  1880,  although  we  had  bought  land  and  erected  a 
crematorium  at  Woking,  we  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
prohil)itory  Act  of  Parliament,  to  promise  that  we  would  not  bum  a 
human  body  until  the  legality  of  cremation  had  been  established  in 
Parliament  or  judicially.  As  soon  as  it  was  established — by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stephen's  charge  at  Cardiff  in  1884 — the  council  made  known  their 
intention  to  devote  their  crematorium  to  the  use  of  the  public,  provided 
certain  regulations  or  safeguards  against  the  possible  destruction  of  a 
body  which  may  have  contained  traces  of  poison  or  afforded  evidence  of 
injury  were  observed.  But  it  was  not  until  March,  1885 — only  six 
years  ago — that  the  first  human  body  was  burned  at  Woking.  Two 
others  in  the  same  year,  10  in  1886,  13  in  1887,  28  in  1888,46  in  1889 
and  54  in  1890,  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  practice.  This 
year,  up  to  the  end  of  June — seven  months — there  have  been  60  ere. 
mations,  bringing  up  the  total  to  214.  Some  have  thought  this  progress 
,«low ;  l)at  to  my  mind  it  is  faster  than  any  of  us  hoped  ten  years  ago. 
The  practice  was  opposed  by  the  Government.  Many  thought  it  was 
illegal.  It  was  opposed  by  medico-legal  objections  which  deserved  the 
careful  answers  they  received.  It  was  met  by  religious  scruples,  which 
were  also  answered  ;  by  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new— or,  rather, 
of  reviving  an  old — custom ;  and  by  widespread  and  powerful  senti- 
ment. With  all  these  obstacles  to  overcome,  I  can  not  think  our  prog- 
ress has  been  slow,  and  every  year  it  beconies  faster.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  our  society  and  crematorium  now,  for  I  am  anxious  not  so 
much  to  impress  my  own  views  upon  the  meeting  as  to  ask  you  to  dis- 
cuss some  argumtnts  for  and  against  crematiou,  and  then  ask  for  a  very 
few  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  in  which  I  may  reply  to  any 
questions  or  comments  which  you  may  think  call  lor  remark. 

In  opening  this  discussion  I  would  assert  that  the  mode  of  disposal 
of  the  dead  which  now  prevail?  in  this  kingdom — burying  in  the  ground 
— is,  in  the  words  of  Parkes,  "  the  most  insanitary  plan."  Whether  in  a 
brick  vault  or  not,  in  a  coffin  or  not,  the  same  process  of  putrefactive 
decay  goes  on — a  little  faster  or  a  little  slower — with  more  or  less  risk  to 
the  living  from  pollution  of  air  or  water  and  by  the  preservation  and 
cultivation  of  the  germs  of  infective  diseases.  Some  of  the  dangers  of 
church-yards  and  cemeteries  are  known,  but  perhaps  not  acknowledged 
sufficiently.  I  do  not  allude  further  to  them  now;  1  prefer  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  proposition  that  the  efforts  to  abolish  zymotic  diseases 
are  frustrated  by  the  burial  in  the  earth  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
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been  killed  by  the  specific  microbes  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  otiie'' 
infective  diseases.  In  1880,  at  Cambridge,  when  our  knowledj;^e  of  this 
subject  was  far  less  than  it  is  becoming  now,  I  gave  some  account  of 
Pasteur's  researches  on  the  part  earth-worm?  play  in  bringing  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  the  specific  microbes  from  the  bodies  of  animals 
buried  several  feet  deep — and  I  will  now  ask  you  again  to  think  upon 
the  observations  of  Darwin,  and  the  confirmatory  researches  of  Pasteur. 
I  will  read  now  the  passage  exactly  as  I  read  it  at  Cambridge,  to  show 
how  curiously  confirraatory  of  the  then  recent  conclusions  of  Pasteur 
were  the  facts  observed  by  Darwin : 

"  In  Darwin's  paper,  read  at  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
1837,  he  proved  that  in  old  pasture  land  every  particle  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  earth  overlying  different  kinds  of  subsoil  has  passed  through 
the  intestines  of  earth-worms.  The  worms  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
after  separating  the  digestible  or  serviceable  portion,  they  eject  the  re- 
mainder in  little  coils  or  heaps  at  the  mouth  of  thfir  burrows.  In  dry 
weather  the  worm  descends  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  brings  up  to 
the  surface  the  particles  which  it  ejects.  This  agency  of  earth-worms 
is  not  so  trivial  as  it  might  appear.  By  observation  in  different  fields, 
Mr.  Darwin  proved  in  one  case  that  a  depth  of  more  than  three  inches 
of  this  worm  mold  had  been  accumulated  in  fifteen  years,  and  in  an- 
other that  the  earth-worms  had  covered  a  bed  of  marl  with  their  mold 
in  eighty  years  to  an  average  depth  of  thirteen  inches." 

Pasteur's  recent  researches  on  the  aetiology  of  "  charbon  "  show  that 
this  earth  mold  positively  contains  the  specific  germs  which  propagate 
the  disease,  and  that  the  same  specific  germs  are  found  within  the  in- 
testines of  the  worms.  The  parasitic  organism,  or  bacteridium,  which, 
inoculated  fronj  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  animal,  propagates  the  specific 
disease,  may  be  destroyed  by  putrefaction  after  burial.  But  before  this 
process  has  been  completed  germs  or  spores  may  have  been  formed 
which  will  resist  the  putrefactive  process  for  many  years,  and  lie  in  a 
condition  of  latent  life,  like  a  grain  of  corn  or  any  flower  seed,  ready  to 
germinate  and  communicate  the  specific  disease.  In  a  field  in  the  Jura, 
where  a  diseased  cow  had  been  buried  two  years  before,  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  seven  feet,  the  surface  earth  not  having  been  disturbed  in  the 
interval,  Pasteur  found  that  the  mold  contained  germs  which,  intro- 
duced by  inoculation  into  a  guinea-pig,  produced  charbon  and  death. 
And  further,  if  a  worm  be  taken  from  an  infected  spot,  the  earth  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  worm  contains  these  spores  or  germs  of  char- 
bon, which,  inoculated,  propagate  the  disease.  And  the  mold  deposited 
on  the  surface  by  the  worms,  when  dried  into  dust,  is  blown  over  the 
grass  and  plants  on  which  the  cattle  feed,  and  may  thus  spread  the  dis- 
ease. After  various  farming  operations  of  tilling  and  harvest,  Pasteiu' 
has  found  the  germs  just  over  the  graves  of  the  diseased  cattle,  but  not 
to  any  great  distance.  After  rains,  or  morning  dews,  the  germs  of 
charbon,  with  a  quantity  of  other  germs,  were  found  about  the  neigh- 
boring plants  ;  and  Pasteur  suggests  that  in  cemeteries  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  germs  capable  of  propagating  specific  diseases  of  differtnt 
kinds,  quite  harmless  to  the  earth-worm,  may  be  caiiied  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  ready  to  cause  disease  in  the  proper  animals.  The  practical 
inferences  in  favor  of  cremation  are  so  strong  that,  in  Pasteur's  words, 
they  "  need  not  be  enforced." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  cremation  of  diseased  animals  would 
be  a  more  certain  mode  of  destroying  tiie  seeds  of  infective  disease 
than  burial  in  quicklime ;  and  that  simple  burial  in  earth  is  a  very  cer- 
tain mode  of  preserving  these  seeds  of  the  germs.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  destroyed,  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  process  of  putrefaction — 
probably  they  are  often  wholly  destroyed — but  occasionally  they  are 
preserved  with  all  their  destructive  powers  for  many  years.  1  have 
more  than  once  cited  a  very  remarkable  case,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Wheelhouse,  of  Leeds,  where  the  seeds  of  scarlatina  germinated  after 
having  been  buried  lor  thirty  years.  In  a  Yorkshire  village  part  of  a 
1  closed  grave-yard  was  taken  into  the  adjoining  rectory  garden.  The 
earth  was  dug  up  and  scarlatina  soon  broke  out  in  the  rectory  nurseiy, 
and  from  thence  spread  over  the  village.  It  proved  to  be  of  the  same 
virulent  character  as  the  scarlatina  which  thirty  years  before  had  de- 
stroyed the  villagers  who  were  buried  in  the  precise  part  of  the  church- 
yard which  had  been  taken  into  the  garden  and  dug  up. 

And  what  is  true  of  plague  and  of  charbon   and  of  scarlet  fever 
seems  to  be  true  of  yellow  fever.     Indeed,  the  investigation  as  to  yel- 


low fever  has  been  carried  out  much  more  fully.  In  the  Official  Con- 
sular Reports  from  Brazil  in  1883,  a  summary  is  given  of  the  investi- 
gations into  yellow  fever  by  Dr.  Domingos  Freire.  Dr.  Cameron,  mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  who  so  well  supports  the  character  of  our  profession 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  tried  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  better  verification  and  certifying  of  the  true  cause  of  death  in 
all  cases,  told  me  that  he  had  visited  Dr.  Freire's  laboratory  at  Barce- 
lona, and  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  knowledge  and  accuracy.  He 
records  a  number  of  experiments  which  he  considers  establish  the  para- 
sitic nature  of  yellow  fever,  and  prove  that  the  parasite  is  an  amarillus 
microbe,  a  cryptococcus  classified  among  the  algae,  which  is  always 
found  in  every  case  of  true  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Freire  terms  it  Crjfpto- 
coccw  xanthogtTiicus.  He  showed  experimentally  that  the  parasite  "re- 
sides in  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  in  all  the  organs  the  blood  traverses," 
and  that  "yellow  fever  is  propagated  by  contagion  from  individual  to 
individual,  that  it  is  primitively  a  contagious  disease,  but  may  become 
infectious  as  soon  as  sutticiently  many  focuses  accumulate."  He  dis- 
covered that  the  color  of  the  black  vomit  is  not  due  to  altered  blood, 
but  to  an  alkaloid  or  extractive  produced  by  excretion  or  changes  in  the 
microbes.  By  cultivating  the  cryptococcus  on  gelatin  within  a  Pasteur 
globe,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  an  artificial  black  vomit.  And  from  the 
earth  surroundmg  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  of  yellow  fever  and  was 
buried  a  year  before,  he  was  also  able  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the  cryp- 
tococcus and  produce  artificial  black  vomit.  "  Another  experiment  was 
made  with  the  same  earth.  A  guinea-pig,  whose  blood  examination 
showed  was  in  a  pure  state,  was  shut  up  in  a  confined  space  in  whidh 
was  placed  earth  taken  from  that  grave.  In  five  days  the  animal  was 
dead,  and  its  blcod  proved  to  be  literally  crammed  with  the  cryptococ- 
cus iu  various  stages  of  evolution.  The  urine  was  albuminous,  ar-d  the 
brain  and  intestines  were  yellow  with  the  peculiar  pigment  of  the  cryp- 
tococcus." ''  In  view  of  such  facts,"  asks  Dr.  Freire,  "  how  can  it  now 
be  said  that  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  disappear  with  the  burial  of  the 
corpse  V  On  the  contrary,  the  cemeteries  are  perennial  focuses  of  con- 
tamination, above  all  as  regards  the  epidemic  diseases  whose  parasitical 
nature  is  now  accepted  in  science." 

All  this  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  his  admirable 
article  reprinted  from  the  Scottish  Review  of  July,  1887,  entitled  The 
Modern  Cremation  Movement.  And  he  adds  :  "  Dr.  Freire's  observa- 
tions, verified  in  all  their  details  by  his  assistants,  '  showed  that  the 
germs  of  yellow  fever  perpetuate  themselves  in  the  cemeteries,  which 
are  like  so  many  nurseries  for  the  preparation  of  new  generations  des- 
tined to  devastate  our  cities.  Through  the  pores  of  the  earth  these 
germs  spread  into  the  atmosphere,  others  are  carried  by  the  torrential 
rains  so  frequent  among  us  to  the  streets  and  squares,  and,  finding  there 
means  adequate  for  their  evolution,  give  rise  to  the  eruption  of  epidem- 
ics in  the  summer,  which  is  the  most  proper  season  for  their  sporula- 
tion.'  As  a  temporary  provision  Dr.  Freire  recommends  that  the  ceme- 
teries should  be  removed  to  a  distance  from  populous  places.  '  As  a 
definite  and  radical  measure,'  he  continues,  '  the  practice  of  cremating 
the  bodies  would  suit  completely,  and  it  would  be  the  surest  means  of 
extinguishing  the  epidemics  which  every  year  ravage,  with  greater  or 
less  intensity,  our  most  flourishing  centers  of  population.  If  each 
corpse,'  he  adds,  '  is  the  bearer  of  millions  of  millions  of  organisms  that 
are  specifics  of  ill,  imagine  what  a  cemetery  must  be  in  which  new  foci 
are  forming  around  each  body.  Imagination  is  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  literally  infinite  number  of  microbes  that  multiply  iu  these  nests. 
In  the  silence  of  death  these  worlds  of  organisms,  invisible  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye,  are  laboring  incessantly  and  unperceived  to  fill  more  graves 
with  more  bodies  destined  for  their  food,  and  for  the  fatal  perpetuation 
of  their  species.'  "  The  source  of  the  malarial  fever  of  Italy  has  not 
yet  been  so  fully  investigated  with  reference  to  burial,  but  a  distin- 
guished Roman  professor.  Dr.  Crudeli,  has  proved  that  the  specific  or- 
ganism of  the  malarial  fever  of  the  Campagua  does  increase  and  multi- 
ply in  the  soil. 

Whether  a  body  be  buried  in  a  coffin  or  in  a  basket,  or  a  linen 
cloth,  the  danger  is  very  much  the  same.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a 
coffin  may  afford  some  protection  against  the  rapid  diffusion  of  poison- 
ous microbes  or  ptomaines.  Sir  H.  Thompson,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Modem  Cremation,  says:  "  The  dangerous  forms  of  disease,  and  the 
most  injurious  elements  resulting  from  organic  changes  in  any  dead 
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l)0(lv,  are  iini|UOhtioiiul>ly  hIowIv  dpcoinpfiHiHi  nnil  ri'iidcred  lexH  porni- 
I'iouH  by  rctpntion  in  close  colliiiH  for  u  f«'W  yciirH,  licfon'  coiitiu-t  with 
tlu>  HiiiTouiuliii^  Hoii  tuki-N  |iliic(>  Hut  tlu>  iiiliiptioii  (if  II  KyHteiii  wiiicii 
is  (Ic-sigiit'i!  to  liii.stoii  (liHpci'Hioii  of  the  i>Ii-iiiciiIh  Ity  uiiv  iiiid  <-v«>i'y cliuii- 
lu>l  open  ill  (lio  soil  nix  foot  Im'Iow  tlie  Hiirfacc,  so  lliiit  llic  hiiiiic  spot 
iiiiiy  Ik-  similarly  used  iiflci  ii  liricf  term  of  years,  is  frii(i);lil  wiili  risk 
to  tli«'  living;." 

I  iiood  say  iiu  iiioro  of  litirial  of  corniplililc  liodics  in  cliiircli-yardH 
uitd  ot>iii(>t(>rii's.  Kiirinl  within  the  wiills  of  cliiirchcH  or  cathedrals  is 
still  more  op«>ii  to  olijcctioii,  and  lliorc  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this 
custom  may  lie  encouraged  liy  the  Report  of  the  Coniiiiissioners  on  Ad- 
ditions to  Westminster  Ahhey.  Only  yesterday  there  appeared  in  the 
Daily  (rrap/iir  u  letter  of  mine  appealing  against  this  recommendation. 
Some  nuiiilters  of  the  pi»i)er  are  in  the  room,  and  I  inuy  specially  direct 
your  attention  to  some  drawings  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  iirchiteet  to  the 
Cremation  Society,  showinj^  what  we  have  done  and  propose  to  do  at 
Wolvinf;,  and  how  Westminster  Aliliey  iiii^ht  he  used  for  memorials  of 
the  illustrious  dead  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  liviiij;,  if  croina- 
tion  and  urn  burial  of  the  ashes  only,  not  of  the  corruptible  body,  were 
permitted  in  Westminster  Abliey  and  in  our  churches  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  our  parish  churches  and  their  f^rave-yards,  and  our  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship,  would,  under  the  reformed  jiractice,  amply  sudice  for 
burial  of  the  ashes  of  the  coufrrepation,  and  existing  cemeteries  would 
amply  suthce  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  for  generations 
to  come.  They  would  become  open  spaces,  (juite  free  from  danger,  and 
might  be  converted  into  beautiful  gardens  surrounded  by  cloistered  walls, 
decorated  by  the  sculptor  or  the  painter,  or  the  worker  in  glass  or  metal, 
and  preserve  inviolate  inscriptions  or  nieniorials  of  the  departed.  1 
trust  you  may  be  induced  to  use  your  influence  in  hastening  the  ad- 
vance of  this  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  James  Hhodes,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Medical  Olficer  of  Health,  Glossop 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  asked  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  adopt  a 
via  media  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  not  to  surcharge  the  atmosphere 
with  gases  and  micro-germs  by  the  process,  and  so  help  to  poison  the 
living  by  disengaged  gases  on  the  one  hand,  oi  disengaged  spores  of 
disease  germs  on  the  other.  This  no  doubt  could  be  overcome  if  a 
system  of  fumigation  with  sulphurous-acid-gas  fumes  were  combined 
with  the  system  of  ciemation. 

Dr.  Robert  Farquharson,  M.  P.,  said :  I  agree  with  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  that  the  progress  of  cremation  has  been  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  forces  of  fashion  and  sentiment  that  are  arrayed  against  it. 
But  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  would  pay  a  visit  to  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery  and  see  the  indecent  overcrowding  that  takes  place  there 
h3  would  become  a  speedy  convert  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  burn- 
ing. The  only  valid  argument  against  cremation  is  the  medico-legal ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  how  lax  the  law  respecting  death  certifica- 
tion now  is,  and  how  many  people  are  smuggled  into  their  graves  every 
year  without  any  death  certificate  at  all,  and  if  cremation  has  done 
nothing  more  than  direct  public  attention  to  this  danger,  and  get  it 
remedied  by  Dr.  Cameron's  bill,  it  will  have  been  of  great  service  to 
mankind.  But  the  progress  of  investigation  into  the  bacillary  origin  of 
disease  gives  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  cremation.  The  bacilli  resist 
heat  and  destructive  process  up  to  a  iiigh  point,  but  their  spores  are 
still  more  indestructible  and  can  readily  be  carried  to  the  surface  by 
earth-worms,  and  thus  enter  the  human  body ;  but  burning  will  of 
course  destroy  them  absolutely.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  amount  of 
land  withdrawn  from  agricultural  purposes  for  the  formation  of  ceme- 
teries, and  the  controversy  which  often  arises — as  lately  in  Bourne- 
mouth— when  the  proposal  is  made  to  construct  a  cemetery  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  a  rapidly-growing  town. 

Sir  William  Moore,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  said  that  some  years  ago  he  had 
occasion  to  investigate  the  different  methods  of  disposal  of  the  dead  in 
Bombay.  There  was  the  Christian  burial ;  the  Mohammedan  burial, 
which  was  shallow  in  comparison  ;  there  was  the  Hindoo  burning;  and 
there  was  the  Parsee  method,  being  the  exposure  of  the  bodies  to  be 
eaten  by  vultures.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  meth- 
od was  the  most  objectionable  of  them  all.  Now,  as  regards  the  expense 
of  cremation  in  India,  even  in  Bombay,  where  wood  was  dear,  a  body 
might  be  burned  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a  half  rupees,  or,  say,  five 
shillings.     The  minimum  expense  at  Woking  was,  he  believed,  some 


£8  1(U.  Before  cremation  betranu'  popidar  it  miixt  be  made  eh  cheap 
Of)  nn  ordinary  burial.  ('heapn<-Hfi  would  be  a  great  stop  toward  popu- 
lari/iiig  tli<-  luethiMJ.  ISelore  eoiicliiding,  he  would  mention,  in  supple 
ment  to  what  Sir  Spencer  Wells  hail  Huid,  a  CHse  oeeiirriiig  in  soiiiIiimm 
India,  where  the  liiriiing  up  of  an  old  cholera  burial  ground  was  iiii 
mediiitely  followed  by  eholeni  uiiuing  the  workmen.  There  was  uIm. 
another  instance,  in  making  n  railway  the  workmen  tapfied  a  sprin^ 
of  v<;ry  clear  water.  Miiny,  drinking  this,  got  cholera,  niid  on  investiga. 
tion  it  was  ascertained  that  an  old  cholera  burial  ground  existed  in  the 
iinmediale  locality.  Then  then,'  was  the  case  at  Quelxrc  of  the  opening 
of  a  small-pox  burial  ground  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  Hinall-puz 
occurring  immediately  among  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Joseph  (iroves,  B.  A.,  M.  ii..  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health,  Isle  of 
Wight  liural  District,  said  he  thougiit  there  was  only  one  argument 
other  than  the  Rctntimental  one — namely,  the  medicolegal  one — why 
cremation  Hlioiild  not  be  carried  out.  Not  long  since  in  the  coiiihc  of 
exjiosing  the  foundations  of  an  abbey  the  ci'tiietery  was  laid  bare.  The 
Iwdies  had  been  buri(Ml  in  stone  coHins.  When  the  covers  were  taken 
off  the  skeletons  were  found  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  ajid  it 
occurred  to  those  who  saw  them  why  should  there  not  have  been  done 
propeiiv  in  half  an  hour  what  it  had  taken  six  hundred  years  to  do  itn- 
perfeetly. 

T.  V.  O'Dwyer,  M.  D.,  Brigade-Surgeon,  stated  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  in  large  garrisons  such  as  that  of  Malta  to  dispose  of 
bodies  by  cremation.  He  related  how  soldiers  were  buried  at  present, 
and  pointed  out  that,  in  case  of  a  siege,  the  only  way  bodies  could  be 
disposed  of  in  Malta  would  be  by  fire,  for  if  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the 
sea  they  would  be  brought  back  by  the  tide.  Still,  he  thought  they 
should  commence  by  educating  the  public,  for,  till  they  were  educated 
to  cremation  by  the  medical  j)rofession  and  others,  cremation  would  not 
be  popular  in  this  country.  He  thought  if  the  higher  and  better  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  population  would  show  the  way  by  having  their  bodies 
cremated,  other  classes  of  society  would  soon  follow  their  example. 

Dr.  H.  P'ranklin  Parsons,  Medical  Ins])ector,  Her  Majesty's  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  said  that,  while  not  wishing  to  discourage  cremation 
if  the  objections  to  it — medico-legal  and  other — could  be  overcome,  he 
thought  that  a  good  cause  might  be  injured  by  overstatement,  and  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  sanitary  evils  of  earth  burial  had  been 
greatly  overstated  by  the  advocates  of  cremation,  as  in  his  experience 
he  had  scarcely  ever  met  with  an  instance  of  injury  to  health  or  even 
of  nuisance  arising  from  a  burial  ground.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
arguments  to  the  contrary  were  chiefiy  applicable  to  a  former  state  of 
things,  or  to  faulty  situations  and  defects  of  management  of  burial 
grounds ;  and  he  believed  that  a  body  left  undisturbed,  surrounded  by 
a  mass  of  suitable  earth,  was  not  a  danger  to  the  public  health.  Pas- 
teur's observations  as  to  the  communication  of  disease  by  cattle  feed- 
ing over  graves  related  to  the  spores  of  anthrax,  the  most  resistant  of 
known  pathogenic  organisms,  and  conclusions  could  not  be  drawn  from 
them  as  to  the  ordinary  infectious  diseases  of  man.  If  land  were  ex- 
haustible, so  also  was  coal ;  and  the  reservation  of  open  spaces  as 
burial  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  populous  places  was  not  withoat 
sanitary  advantage. 

Mr,  J.  J.  Curran,  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  S.  Edin.,  Medical^  Officer,  Killeagh 
Dispensary  Distiict,  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  the  grave-yards  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  people  had  a  horror  of 
extending  their  grave-yards,  and  the  consequence  was  great  overcrowd- 
ing, the  bodies  being  interred  only  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  stench  from  some  of  those  grave-yards,  particularly  in  wet  weather, 
was  most  offensive  ;  and  it  was  surprising  that  epidemics  of  fever  were 
not  more  common  as  the  result.  The  sanitary  authorities  in  Ireland 
neglected  their  duties  altogether  in  this  respect,  and  allowed  portions  of 
coffins  and  even  skeletons  to  be  thrown  over  the  graves.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  he  would  wish  to  see  cremation  adopted  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Nunn,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Bournemouth,  said  he 
felt  very  much  indebted  to  Sir  Spencer  Wells  for  opening  a  discussion 
on  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  Living  as  he  did  in  the  town  of  Bourne- 
mouth, he  felt  that  cremation  was  the  one  thing  they  wanted  there  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sanitary  condition.  He  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  their  burial  board,  when  they  went  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  purchase  a  new  site  for  a  burial-ground,  should  have  omitted  to  in- 
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sert  a  clause  giving  them  power  to  erect  a  crematorium.  He  did  not 
know  whether  Parliament  would  be  able  to  do  that,  hut  if  they  had  not 
the  power,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  sanitarians  should  strive  to  get 
some  law  passed  which  would  give  to  local  authorities  the  power  to  erect 
crematoriums  if  they  so  desired.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  such  power 
existed,  their  intelligent  corporation  at  Bournemouth  would  be  induced 
to  erect  a  crematorium,  and  he  had  no  doubt  either  that,  if  a  cremato- 
rium were  erected  in  a  very  careful  manner  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cremation  Society,  in  a  very  few  years  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
dispose  of  their  dead  by  that  method.  Although  they  had  at  Bourne- 
mouth a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  which  he  believed  most  sanitarians  would 
admit  was  the  best  possible  soil  to  bury  bodies  in,  he  still  most  strong- 
ly adhered  to  the  principle  of  ashes  to  ashes  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  could  take  members  to  a  church-yard  not  eight  miles  from  that  spot 
where  the  soil  was  of  a  marly  character,  and  in  wet  weather  he  was 
told  that  the  condition  of  that  yard  was  something  shocking ;  corpses 
and  coffins  were  knocking  about  in  the  sepulchres  and  the  stench 
sometimes  was  horrible.  People  went  to  church  with  their  handker- 
chiefs up  to  their  noses,  and  the  whole  place  was  pestilential.  The 
well  at  the  neighboring  vicarage  had  been  poisoned,  and  times  out  of 
number  there  were  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  vicarage  house. 
On  opening  the  wells,  they  were  all  found  to  be  poisoned,  and  the  whole 
sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  especially  in  wet  weather,  was  too  ter- 
rible to  contemplate.  He  was  surprised  when  he  heard  that  one  of 
their  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Parsons,  did  not  seem  to  give  the  same  ad- 
herence to  the  importance  of  cremation  as  he  should  have  imagined  he 
would  have  done.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could 
in  that  room  then  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter  advocating  cremation  as  a  good  sanitary  meas- 
ure and  one  which  should  be  adopted  generally  in  the  various  sanitary 
districts  of  England.  Some  gentlemen  had  raised  the  objection  that  it 
was  an  expensive  plan  to  adopt,  but,  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
cremation  would  be  by  far  the  better  way.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  had  told 
them  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel  was  only  eleven  shillings.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense  of  a  very  elaborate  coffin  ;  a 
simple  deal  one  would  be  all  that  was  required,  or  a  pitch-pine  one 
would  be  much  better.  In  that  way  he  felt  that,  on  economic  grounds, 
they  would  be  able  to  recommend  cremation  as  the  proper  system  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  The  waste  of  money  over  funerals  at  the  pres- 
ent day  was  a  very  serious  thing  for  those  left  behind. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Thursfield  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  cremation  be- 
coming more  universal,  it  would  not  be  a  more  economical  method  than 
the  present  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  forced 
upon  the  authorities  of  London  and  other  large  towns  owing  to  the 
growins  expense  of  interments.  Could  not  the  disposal  of  the  dead  be 
made  useful — as,  for  instance,  in  the  production  of  gas  ? 

Dr.  Stanley  Haynes  wished  to  make  an  answer  to  a  question  asked 
by  a  previous  speaker — namely,  the  cost  of  cremation.  A  few  years 
ago  this  topic  cropped  up,  and  it  appeared  that  in  Glasgow  the  cost  of 
each  pauper  burial  was  Yin.  Ik/.,  whereas  cremation  would  cost  2.s-.  5^/. 
Glasgow  had  become  anxious  what  it  was  to  do  with  its  dead — where 
t  was  to  put  them  and  at  what  cost.  Dr.  Haynes  had  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  cremation  during  many  years,  and  had  been  astounded  to 
find  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  educated  people — ladies  as  well  as 
men — did  not  object  to,  but  actually  approved  of.  cremation.  He  had 
found  the  principal  objectors  had  been  the  clergy,  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  some  clergymen  agreed  that  cremation  was  the 
proper  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Haynes  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  majority  of  our  dead  would  be  cremated  instead  of 
buried,  and,  for  very  many  reasons  that  need  not  be  mentioned  here, 
he  hoped  this  most  desirable  change  would  be  effected  before  very 
many  years. 

Dr.  Henry  Tomkins,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leicester  Uiban  Dis- 
trict, said  that  in  the  rural  districts  there  was  no  great  need  for  chaniro 
of  system,  but  in  cities  and  towns  where  thousands  of  bodies  had  to 
be  dealt  with  the  urgency  was  becoming  very  real ;  hence  it  was  very 
desirable  that  public  opinion  should  be  led  and  educated  for  a  change. 
Secondly,  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  corporate  bodies,  where  they 
deemed  it  desirable,  to  erect  a  public  crematorium  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates,  for,  unless  cremation  could  be  performed  locally  in  the  large  popu- 


lations, the  poorer  classes  were  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the 
cost  incurred  by  sending  bodies  to  Woking. 

Dr.  J.  Comyns  Leach,  D.P.  H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sturminster 
Rural  District,  could  not  allow  such  an  important  discus.'-ion  as  this  had 
been  to  close  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Han" 
ham,  the  pioneer  of  practical  cremation  in  this  country,  who,  in  spite  of 
numerous  difficulties  and  obstacles,  established  a  crematorium  on  his  own 
ground  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Dorset,  and  there  cremated  the 
bodies  of  his  mother.  Lady  Hanham,  and  his  wife,  and  was  afterward 
cremated  therein  himself.  Dr.  Leach  also  instanced  the  case  of  the 
pollution  of  a  well  in  a  newly  laid  out  cemetery  after  interments  had 
taken  place  only  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  said  that  originally  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  but,  as  the  secretary  made  a  sort  of  appeal  to 
him  to  come  and  give  his  assistance  from  his  experience  or  otherwise 
to  his  excellent  friend  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  he  would  add  a  few  words. 
He  should  like  to  add  to  the  tribute  which  Dr.  Leach  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Captain  Hanham.  They  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  how  great- 
ly— he  did  not  think  that  very  many  people  knew  how  greatly — they  were 
indebted  for  the  ripening  of  popular  opinion  in  this  matter  of  crema- 
tion being  possible  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  not  only  did  cremation  not  exist,  but 
that  it  was  held  to  be  illegal.  When  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  first  discussed  the  matter,  they  determined  to  put  up 
a  crematorium  at  their  own  cost.  The  risk  which  they  ran  then 
was  very  considerable,  and  was  entirely  borne  by  them.  What 
they  did,  however,  they  did  entirely  in  a  public  spirit,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good.  Only  a  very  short  time  afterward 
they  approached  the  then  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Cross  ;  and, 
although  they  were  advised  that  there  was  no  absolute  prohi- 
bition, still  the  state  of  the  law  was  such  that  for  years  the  cremato- 
rium remained  absolutely  unused.  Lord  Cross  stated  that  there  was  no 
absolute  prohibition,  bur  that  there  was  power  in  the  Home  Secretary 
to  interpose  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  done,  and 
that  every  obstacle  which  could  be  interposed  by  the  Home  Office  would 
be  interposed,  and,  as  far  as  that  office  was  concerned,  the  thing  should 
not  take  place.  It  was  in  the  face  of  that  opposition,  and  feeling  very 
desirous  that  this  should  be  done  gradually  and  by  the  growth  of  public 
opinion,  that  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  matter,  resolved  that  they  would  pursue  a  mis- 
sionary course,  and  would  endeavor  to  ripen  public  opinion  until  the 
Home  Office  should  feel  it  was  not  justified  in  opposing  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  educated  classes  who  desired  this  measure  of  reform.  The 
reference  which  had  been  made  that  day  to  the  favorable  views  which 
certain  corporations  held  in  the  matter  of  cremation  was,  he  thought, 
very  encouraging  to  the  Section  and  to  all  who  believed  that  cremation 
was  a  reasonable  and  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and 
should  induce  them  to  go  on  discussing  it  until  all  the  facts  were 
known,  and  then  he  believed  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  at  least 
obtaining  permission  for  local  bodies  to  erect  their  own  crematoria. 
There  was  one  peculiar  fact  which  he  had  mentioned  before,  but  which 
he  should  like  to  meuti(m  again,  and  that  was  the  number  of  examples 
which  medical  men  and  officers  of  health  might  still  collect  of  the  quite 
unsuspected  manner  in  which  cemeteries  and  !)urial  grounds  in  popu- 
lous cities  might  be  and  were  the  cause  of  evils  very  little  suspected. 
The  story  that  he  had  to  remind  them  of  was  the  story  of  the  Aldgate 
pump.  The  Aldgate  pump  happened  to  be  in  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  pump  in  the  city.  It  was  always 
supposed  to  give  the  n»ost  delicious  water,  and  to  it  people  sent  for 
drinking  water  from  far  and  wide.  There  was  a  pensioned  officer  of 
the  corporation  who  made  a  handsome  living — it  was  a  sort  of  post  in 
the  gift  of  the  corporation  —  by  pumping  this  water  and  receiving 
gratuities  from  the  people  who  sent  for  it  Some  of  the  water  from 
that  pump  was  taken  and  analyzed,  and  it  was  found  that  that  delicious 
water  was  intensely  contaminated  with  organic  matter,  which,  in  fact, 
gave  it  rather  a  pleasant  odor.  Close  by  was  a  cemetery  which  had 
been  long  out  of  use,  and  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  in- 
nocuous, but  from  percolation  through  the  soil  there  was  a  decoction 
of  putrefied  bodies,  and  when  it  got  into  the  water  it  gave  it  a  very 
delightful  flavor.     They  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it  abol- 
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Ulicd— it  \vu9  11  iniiuicipiil  i'(ii|i(>nilii>ii  tln-v  liiul  to  dciil  witli — Init  wlien 
It  WHS  iilxtliHlicd  it  was  »u\<\  tliiil  lliti  jM-oplf  iiiUHt  not  lit-  tuld  llml  tlie 
wutiT  liiid  liooii  vliuiinfil,  dial  the  KoritU'inan  iiiiiHt  mill  lii«  allowed  Ihh 
pi-rqiiisilc.-*,  m>  lluil  In-  still  iv(aiiivd  his  salan  nnd  tin*  pump  was  still 
iisod,  but  lie  piiinpud  oidy  llic  ordinary  company's  water,  which  was 
laid  on  by  u  pipe,  lie  tliou>;ht  that  very  often  such  a  state  of  tliinux 
as  that  minht  exist  <|iiite  unsuspected  in  a  jrreal  nniny  parts  (d  Kn^- 
hind.  lie  did  not  intend  to  fc«)  into  any  details  on  tins  mailer,  hut  he 
desired  to  say  that  he  had  just  visited  a  country  where  cremation  was 
pructically  the  rule,  where  considerulily  more  than  half  of  iIkisc  tluit 
died  were  cremated.  When  he  was  in  Tokio  in  Japan  one  of  the  thiniis 
he  went  to  see  was  the  cn-nuitoria,  where  they  disposed  of  an  eiKuiiioiis 
nuinlier  of  Ixidies,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  how  easily  and  how 
cheaply  it  could  be  done,  and  without  tlic  slifihtest  outra-ie  to  anysenti- 
meiitid  feelings.  There  was  an  average  of  thirty  bodies  cremated  there 
every  evenin;,'  sejiarately.  There  was  a  row  of  thirty  small  furnaces 
placed  side  by  side,  comiecled  with  horizontal  flues,  each  one  havincr  u 
vertical  Hue  at  the  base.  By  these  means  they  secured  a  coiisideralile 
drauffht  and  rapid  cremation  without  any  oflfensive  exhalations.  The 
funerals  were  carried  out  with  firoat  ceremony.  The  body  was  taken 
in  ])i()cession  to  the  temple,  where  the  service  was  read.  The  proccs- 
sions  were  carried  out  with  ^reat  |)om])  and  a  i)rofusion  of  (lowers. 
After  the  i)niyers  had  been  said  at  the  temple  and  the  service  performed, 
the  body  was  broufjht  to  the  crenuitoriuni  in  a  very  simple  and  respect- 
ful way  by  bearers,  accompanied  by  one  friend  or  one  representative  of 
tlie  family  of  the  dead  person,  who,  after  the  body  was  deposited,  gen- 
erally went  aw  jy.  The  cremation  was  then  performed,  and  the  friend 
returned  the  next  morning  and  received  the  ashes,  generally  in  a  very 
charndng  ])otteiy  jar.  Some  slight  portion  of  the  remains  might  be 
taken,  and  then  the  rest  were  taken  back  to  the  temple,  where  they 
were  interred  by  the  priest.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  see,  in  Japan, 
public  favor  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  cremation.  lie  might  mention  a 
very  peculiar, thing  that  had  happened  in  Japan  in  regard  to  cremation. 
When  the  Japanese  fir.<t  came  into  complete  touch  with  European  na- 
tives, about  twenty  years  ago,  they  accpiiTcd  the  idea  that  Europeans 
knew  how  to  do  things  a  great  deal  better  than  tliev  did  themselves. 
Their  representatives  in  Europe  reported  that  cremation  did  not  exist 
in  Europe,  that  it  was  frowned  upon  as  an  uncivilized  practice,  and,  de- 
siring not  to  be  uncivilized,  as  the  result  of  our  bad  method  of  inter- 
ment, they  returned  to  Ja|)an,  where  the  people  were  highly  scientific 
and  educated,  and  raised  an  oi)position  to  cremation  as  an  uncivilized 
practice.  Whereupon  the  Government  issued  an  order  prohibiting  cre- 
mation, on  the  basis  of  the  superiority  of  European  knowledge.  For 
some  years  that  prohibition  continued,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
poison  their  wells,  thinking  that  they  were  following  our  superior  wis- 
dom. After  a  few  years  they  began  to  think  a  little  more  for  them- 
selves, and  they  said :  "  This  is  a  European  prejudice  rather  than  a 
European  principle,  and  we  had  better  follow  the  lead  with  the  knowl- 
edge now  acquired  and  restore  cremation  and  permit  it."  It  was  now- 
only  five  years  ago,  after  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  during  which 
creaiation  was  prohibited  as  a  practice  discountenanced  by  Europeans, 
that  it  was  restored  in  Japan  as  a  permissible  practice.  There  were 
now  a  large  number  of  cremations  performed  there  in  the  decent  man- 
ner he  had  mentioned.  It  was  a  private  company  there  which  carried 
out  the  cremations,  and  the  price  varied  from  seven  to  five  shillings, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  any  system  of  burial  could  be  more  decent 
or  respectful,  neitlier  did  he  think  that  if  cremation  came  to  be  more 
general  or  universal  in  the  country  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding separate  crematoiia,  and  so  preventing  the  ashes  from  being 
mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  in  meeting  any  reasonable  or  well  in- 
tended desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Blake,  M.  R.  C.  H.,  of  Bournemouth,  said  he  had  seen 
many  examples  of  revolting  instances  of  polluted  church-yards  in  this 
country — one  solitary  instance  in  a  country  village  in  Hampshire.  The 
vicarage  house,  situated  close  to  the  church-yard,  was  always  unsani- 
tary, and  this,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  had  produced 
many  cases  of  varied  forms  of  blood  poison  to  the  inmates  of  the  vic- 
arage. Any  method,  either  that  of  boiling  or  burning  the  bodies, 
would  be  a  reform  if  sentiment  against  it  could  be  overcome.  In  cases 
of  anthrax  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Parsons  burial  dee|)ly  in  lime  would  not, 


he  believed,  dispoNc  of  ItR  xporoH  nnd  prevent  its  again  spreading  the 
diiieuse  tu  the  Hurroundiiig  ground,  and  thence  to  cuttle  that  ndght 
approach  it.  Boiling  or  burning  snggested  itHelf.  Sir  Spencer  WellxV 
liitercHiing  account  of  (he  action  of  the  earth-worm  a|ipli(!d  serioiir-ly 
in  this  diseiise — anthrax — which  he  (the  Hfieaker)  lielie\ed  ndght  spread 
toman;  and  the  same  applied  to  ilisenHeH  of  the  human  body  of  a 
virulent  type.      Nothing  could  l)e  better  than  cremation  lo  meet  thin. 

SirSpencer  Wellr*  haid  mo  many  of  the  arguments  used  by  somes|>cak- 
ers  Inid  been  answered  by  others  that  very  little  remained  for  hitn  to  say, 
but  he  thought  no  such  I'in  nntliti  as  hail  been  suggested  was  practicable. 
No  system  of  desiccation  or  mumndtication  could  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  population  as  ours,  and  w(!  were  compelled  to  resort  to  burial  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  to  cremation.  The  advantages  of  cr«'ma»ion  were 
becoming  better  known,  and  it  was  ^>y  such  societies  and  discuHsionH  a 
that  that  the?  profession  were  educating  the  people.  \o  one  wished  ic 
make  cremation  (ompulsory,  though  it  ndght  be  well  if  it  were  con 
pulsory  after  death  from  contagious  disease.  Their  main  effort  kIioiiI'I 
be  one  of  education — convincing  the  leaders  of  thought  nil  over  thr 
country  that  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  earth  was  dangerous  to  the  liv 
ing  and  that  cremation  was  safe  and  economical.  The  clergy  of  th'' 
Church  of  England  were  certainly  not  op[)ost(l  to  it.  lie  (Sir  Spencer) 
had  addre.''se(l  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  London  clergy  at  Sion  Col- 
lege, and  there  were  only  two  dissentients  from  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
cremation.  Some  doulits  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  danger  of 
church-yards  and  cemeteries.  One  speaker  thought  there  were  none, 
because  he  hail  never  seen  any  himself.  So  a  prisoner  defended  him- 
self because  only  two  witnesses  had  seen  him  knock  a  man  down,  when 
he  could  bring  two  hundred  who  had  not  seen  him.  There  was  abund- 
ant positive  evidence  to  be  adduced,  such  as  some  of  the  speakers  had 
brought  forward  that  day,  and  members  who  knew  of  similar  facts 
would  do  useful  service  by  making  them  known.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Karquharson  that  this  meeting  should  express  its  feeling 
on  the  subject,  and  he  would  propose  the  following  resolution,  based 
upon  the  declaration  made  by  members  of  the  Cremation  Society,  with 
an  addition  as  to  the  power  of  municipal  officers  in  dealing  with  public 
funds.  This  resohrtion,  after  some  modification,  stood  as  follows: 
"That  this  meeting  disapproves  the  present  custom  of  burying  the 
dead,  and  desir-es  to  substitute  some  mode  which  shall  r-apidly  resolve 
the  body  into  its  component  elements  by  a  pr-ocess  which  can  not  offend 
the  living,  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous.  Until 
some  better  method  is  devised,  the  meeting  appr-oves  that  usually  known 
as  cremation,  and  would  encourage  public  bodies  in  obtaining  power  to 
erect  crematoria  out  of  public  funds." 

Dr.  J.  Comyns  I^each  seconded  the  motion,  winch  was  carried  nem. 
con. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  P.  W.  G.  Xunn  and  sec- 
onded by  Dr-.  Farrpiharson,  M.  P.,  was  also  carried  nem.  con. :  "  That 
this  Section,  learning  that  public  corporations  and  other  local  authori- 
ties desiring  to  erect  crematoria  are  impeded  or  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  request  the  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee  to  take  that  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  procirre  a  change  of  the  law." 

The  late  Senator  Conkling  on  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science. 
— In  1854  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science — really  a  bill 
legalizing  dissection — was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture. The  late  United  States  Senator  Frederick  A.  Conkling  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  before  that  body  he  made  a 
speech  in  which,  after  quoting  enactments  then  in  force  to  prevent 
grave-robbing,  he  said : 

Now,  sir-,  being  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  an  act  of  this  nature  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  urgent  demand  for  Hvltjccis  on  the  other,  1  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  in((uire  into  the  practical  result  of  this  con- 
flict; and  1  have  accordingly  addressed  myself  for  this  purpose  to  those 
best  qualified  to  give  the  information.  I  have  consulted  the  ministers 
of  the  law  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  physicians  of 
the  State;  and  I  confess  the  result  has  astounded  me.  The  medical 
gentlemen  assure  me  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  circumjacent 
region  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  new-made  graves  are  annually 
robbed  of  their  tenants;  and  the  District  Attorney  of  that  city  informs 
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me  that  during  the  three  years  of  his  official  service  there  has  not  been 
a  single  conviction,  nor,  to  his  knowledge,  a  single  complaint  founded 
upon  this  act.  But,  sir,  incredible  as  this  statement  at  first  blusii  ap- 
pears, a  little  cool  reflection  will  suffice  to  explain  it.  The  law  stands 
in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  an  urgent,  not  to  say  irresistible,  wan* 
of  society,  and  it  has  proved  powerless  in  the  contest.  It  has  raised 
up  a  body  of  remorseless  vampires  in  human  siiape,  bearing  the  name 
(with  what  decency  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire)  of  "  resurrectionists," 
whose  business  it  is  to  violate  the  grave,  who  do  violate  it  with  impu- 
nity, and  who  grow  rich  by  this  atrocious  iniquity.  The  nefarious  trade 
is  best  understood  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  lurking  place  of  all 
that  is  villainous  and  degrading,  though  happily  also,  as  I  trust  1  shall 
be  pardoned  for  adding,  the  home  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  ennobling 
— because  it  is  here  that  the  trade  finds  the  widest  field  for  its  exer- 
cise and  the  best  market  for  its  fruits.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  appalling  number  of  subjects  I  have  mentioned  are  all 
required  for  local  use.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
exported  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  medical  schools ;  and  this  de- 
mand has  received  a  new^  impetus  of  late  from  the  greater  facilities  for 
safe  and  rapid  conveyance  furnished  by  railroads. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  robbery  of  new-made  graves,  but  it  is  not 
these  alone  that  are  rifled.     The  strongest   vault  or  tomb  affords  no 
security  against  the  body-stealer,  for  he  is  armed  with  a  key  to  fit  its 
lock.     So  it  was  in  England  and  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 
before  the  law-making  power  saw  fit  to  apply  the  only  effectual  anti- 
dote, by  the  enactment  of  laws  like  that  of  which  I  stand  here  the 
advocate.     The  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  giving  his  testimony  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  England,  whatever  his  rank  and  consequence  might  be,  whose  body 
he  could  not  obtain  if  he  had  a  mind  to  dissect  it.     When  1  first  heard 
this  statement  I  regarded  it  as  an  idle  boast,  but  1  have  ceased  so  to 
consider  it.     The  brutal  manner  in  which  these  deeds  are  perpetrated 
i  is  too  shocking  for  description,  and  I  abstain  from  attempting  it.     Suf- 
i   fice  it  to  say  that  it  comprises  every  element  calculated  to  impart 
t  urgency  to  the  desire  which  every  right-minded  man  must  feel  for  its 
I  suppression. 

I  am  aware  that  the  medical  profession  are  in  one  sense  accessory 
to  these  atrocities,  and  that  an  idea  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the 
unreflecting  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  designed  for  their  espe- 
1   cial,  if  not  exclusive,  benefit.     It  would  be  little  better  than  an  insult 
!    to  this  committee  for  me  to  occupy  more  of  its  time  in  repelling  this 
idea;  and  for  whatever  may  seem  reprehensible  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, on  account  of  its  involuntary  connection  with  the  miscreants  on 
'   whom,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  they  are  compelled  to  rely,  no 
i   impartial  man  can  fail  to  see  that  they  have  the  best  apology  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.     They  assert  with  one  voice,  and  I  believe  with 
i   perfect  truth,  that  without  human  bodies  for  dissection  medical  or  sur- 
gical science  can  not  be  adequately  taught  or  learned,  and  that  occa- 
i  sional  "  rehearsals  "  are  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  safety  or  suc- 
I  cess  in  capital  operations,  even  when  performed  by  the  most  accom- 
I  plished  experts.     Without  this  preparation  there  is  no  security  either 
'   for  the  practitioner  or  his  patient.     The  patient  may  and  probably  will 
lose  his  life,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  saved ;  or  be  left  a 
cripple,  when  he  might  otherwise  have  been  healed ;  while  the  physi- 
cian may  not  only  suffer  mortification  and  disgrace,  but  be  mulcted  in 
heavy  damages,  when  he  might  otherwise  have  earned  a  valid  title  to 
gratitude  and  respect.     Insist,  if  you  will,  that  the  profession  are  mor- 
ally bound,  nevertheless,  to  withstand  these  motives,  but  let  us  cease 
to  wonder  that  human  nature  has  proved,  or  to  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  prove,  inadequate  to  the  task. 

This  then,  sir,  brings  me  to  the  second  great  object  of  this  bill,  the 
suppression  of  the  revolting  practices  to  w„iclj  I  have  referred — I  mean 
the  pillage  of  the  grave  and  the  traffic  in  human  bodies,  by  relieving 
our  medical  colleges  and  schools  from  the  bitter  necessity  of  counte- 
nancing these  practices.  The  medical  gentlemen  connected  with  these 
institutions  assert,  and  1  believe  them,  that  the  chief  interest  which 
they  feel  in  the  passage  of  thi^  bill  arises  from  their  earne.'-t  desire  to 
be  released,  at  once  and  forever,  from  the  bondage  of  this  loathsome 
alliance.  If  any  honorable  gentleman  has  imbibed  the  idea  that  the 
profession  are  insensible  to  all  its  horrors  and  degradation,  I  venture  to 


assure  him  that  he  is  widely  mistaken.  Sir,  let  us  be  just  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  medical  profession.  Let  us  remember  that  its  ranks  com- 
prise many  of  the  most  learned,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  Let  us  not  forget  its  unpaid  services  to  suffering  hu- 
manity or  the  self-sacrificing  and  heroic  spirit  with  which  they  are  often 
performed.  Our  eleemosynary  statistics  show  that,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  sick  and  maimed  persons 
annually  receive  gratuitous  medical  aid  ;  and  this  committee  does  not 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  physician  habitually  and  cheerful! v  en- 
counters and  but  too  often  falls  a  victim  to  dangers  appalling  to  other 
men.  regardless  of  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday."  Among  the  gallant  dead  who 
but  recently  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  hospitals  of  my  own  city 
while  contending  against  the  fevtn-  pcslilcnrc  I  can  not  forljear  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Snowden,  Graham,  Beals,  Hutchinson.  Porter,  Van 
Beuren,  Hedges,  Blakeman,  Calhoun,  Worth,  and  Leonard. 

To  this  affecting  catalogue  1  might  add  many  cherished  names 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  physicians  engaged  in  hospital  practice  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  one  half  of  whom  sicken  and  one  sixth  die  with 
fever;  yet  the  poor  in  these  institutions  always  have  the  best  medical 
services  in  the  country  rendered  gratuitously.  An  eloquent  writer,  in 
speaking  of  "  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  "  which  nerves  the  profession  in 
the  hour  of  peril  and  dismay,  pays  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
physicians  of  a  neighboring  State  : 

"But  why  should  I  multiply  instances  of  courageous  charily  ?  They 
are  so  common,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  perform  them  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  praiseworthy — to  refuse  to  do  them  alone  excites 
attention,  and  that  to  incur  censure ;  and  yet  I  can  not  conclude  this 
topic  without  noticing  the  noble  acts  of  the  noble  men  of  Ohio.  You 
all  remember  how,  in  1848,  the  plague  fell  on  Sandusky  city,  and  made 
havoc,  before  unheard  of  in  this  country.  It  was  estimated  that  one 
sixth  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  in  that  doomed  city  were  carried  to 
their  graves  in  less  than  one  month.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  population 
was  found  by  census  to  be  5,667;  and  of  this  number  only  nine  were 
confined  to  their  beds  by  sickness.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  the 
mayor  reports :  '  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  desolation  that  with- 
ered the  hearts  of  the  strongest ;  the  physicians  were  worn  out  by  toil 
and  more  exhausting  cares,  and  it  became  difficult  to  procure  nurses  for 
the  sick  or  burial  for  the  dead.'  On  ihe  30th,  says  another  report : 
'  The  havoc  was  awful.  Our  few  remaining  physicians  were  flying  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  unable  to  give  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments to  those  struck  down,  and  great  numbers  were  doomed  to  die 
without  a  physician  or  a  nurse.'  On  that  sad  day  the  plague-smitten 
cried  aloud  for  help,  and  their  cry  reached  the  ears  of  those  on  whom 
the  sufferer  never  calls  in  vain.  Lasting  honors  to  the  men  who  re- 
sponded to  this  call,  in  the  name  of  the  profession  !  In  a  single  day 
help  arrived ;  and  in  two  days  the  six  physicians  of  the  town  were  re- 
placed by  twenty-four  physicians  and  five  medical  students  from  distant 
places.  One  impulse  inspired  these  men  in  their  mission  of  love;  one 
courage  sustained  them.  Through  them  spoke  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
fession. God  blessed  their  labors,  and  the  plague  was  stayed ;  and 
when  at  length  their  work  of  mercy  was  accomplished,  and  they  had 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  mayor,  in  his  proclamation,  acknowledging 
these  and  other  favors,  says :  'The  benefits  conferred  and  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  are  so  great  that  words  seem  powerless  to  express  the 
gratitude  felt  for  these  great  and  holy  and  disinterested  offices  of 
charity.'  'For  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  meritoriousness  of  the  services 
thai  all  compensation  from  the  town  and  poor  was  declined ' ;  and  he 
concludes:  'Though  the  citizen  of  Sandusky  can  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude,  he  can  thank  God  that  his  lot  is  cast  where  Chris- 
tian charities  grow  and  flourish,  and  he  can  invoke  God's  best  blessings 
on  those  who  remembered  him  in  the  day  of  sore  distress.'" 

for  myself,  I  should  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as  unjust,  were  I  to 
withhold  from  the  medical  profession  that  high  meed  of  confidence  and 
respect  which  is  so  justly  their  due;  fori  stand  here  a  living  monu- 
ment of  surgical  skill  in  the  reduction  of  a  compound,  comminuted 
fracture,  which  might  well  have  cost  me  my  life,  and  which,  but  for  the 
great  skill  of  the  eminent  surgeon  into  whose  hands  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall,  would  at  least  have  left  me  a  cripple  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days. 
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MISCELLANY. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  Jour. 


Should  any  ^entleniiin  doiiltt  the  Hultiriency  of  thu  itupiioHcd  htw, 
ooimisli'iitly  w'itli  ii  fiiillifid  ol)HiTvnnc«'  of  itw  numiTotiH  rc8tiii-lionH,  to 
MupiTwdi'  tlu'  diiilM>liiid  Irudic  of  whicli  I  Imvc  Miioki'ii,  I  om  only  hiiv 
thut  thoKo  lit'Hl  (iimlitii'd  to  jiuln«'  i»rt>  of  (i|iiiiii)ii  tliiit  it  will  prove  (>(Vi- 
iMuioiis  for  tluM  purpose.  I  iiin  ussiired  tliiit,  of  tlic  urciit  iiiiiiiliiT  of 
persons  who  iiiiiiimll.v  tile  iit  our  prisoiiH,  but  more  piirtUMilurly  in  our 
iiluis'iouses,  a  liu^e  iirojiorlion,  sinl  to  say,  are  utterly  friendieHS,  and 
are  tiiereforo  of  the  deseriplion  of  persons  to  whose  remains  the  niedi- 
eal  eollejjes  and  schools  would  l)eeonie  entitleil  under  tlm  law. 

In  eoiiehislon,  Mr.  Chairnuin,  althoujih  I  am  aware  that  I  may  ap- 
pear to  have  already  transeended  the  limits  I  prescrihed  to  myself  at 
the  outnet,  I  ben  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  eomndtteo  to  the 
nature  of  the  alternative  |trei»ente«l  to  our  choice  by  this  bill.  Pass  it, 
and  yt>u  need  no  lonjier  dread  the  desecration  of  the  tond>.  Thence- 
forth  the  medical  profession  will  cease  to  be  the  unwilling  |)atrons  of 
tiie  body-snatcher,  and  will  jjladly  ally  themselves  with  their  fellow-citi- 
zens as  his  foes.  Voii  w  ill  thus  convert  tiiem,  from  the  reluctant  an- 
tajronists  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  t;rave,  into  its  most  ear- 
nest and  ellicient  supporti-rs.  Reject  this  bill,  and  you  virtually  sanction 
the  enormities  against  which  it  is  aimed.  You  thus  become  the  abettors 
of  the  grave-robber,  and  participants  in  the  infamy  of  liis  infernal 
trade. 

Femoral  and  Ventxal  Hernia  in  Women. — In  a  pajier  thus  entitled, 
read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  (tyuiccologists.  Dr.  Henry  ().  Marcy,  of  Boston,  described  the 
methods  by  which  he  obtains  a  radical  cure.  He  advocates  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  sac  to  its  very  base,  which  is  sutured  across  and  removed. 
The  internal  ring  is  carefully  closed  by  a  line  of  deep,  double,  continu- 
ous tendon  sutures.  The  canal  is  narrowed  and  closed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  wound  sealed  with  iodoform  collodion  without  drain- 
an^e.  The  operation  is  conducted  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  care. 
There  is  but  one  rule,  he  says,  and  it  can  not  be  too  rigidly  enforced  ; 
the  a.ieptir  suture  must  be  a.srjtficul/i/  applied  in  mcptic  structures,  and 
the  wound  must  be  niaintaiueil  oxiptic.  The  failure  of  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  not  only  endangers  the  result,  but  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  serious  consecpiences.  Modern  surgery  demands  of 
the  operator  every  safeguard  to  insure  an  aseptic  wound,  but  he  who 
uses  buried  animal  sutures  must  take,  if  possible,  even  greater  pi'ccau- 
tions,  since  infection  carried  into  a  wound  thus  firmly  closed  is,  for 
obvious  reasons,  attended  with  much  greater  danger  than  in  a  wound 
united  bv  interrupted  sutures  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  are  to 
be  removed,  and  where  drainage  is  relied  upon  to  pr rmit  of  the  escape 
of  infective  or  foreign  material.  It  is  in  part  on  account  of  defective 
technique,  the  use  of  drainage,  and  the  too  often  septic  wound,  that 
failure  to  effect  a  cure  after  hernial  operations  so  generally  occurs. 

I  began,  says  Dr.  Marcy,  to  use  the  buried  animal  suture  in  operat- 
ing for  the  cure  of  hernia  in  1871,  and  since  that  time  have  for  the 
most  part  used  it  in  the  closure  of  all  operative  wounds,  and  in  all  ray 
operations  for  the  cure  of  femoral  hernia,  where  the  integrity  of  the 
intestine  has  not  been  involved,  I  have  never  observed  a  subsequent 
symptom  indicating  danger,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  recurrence.  There  is  little  pain,  and  even 
oedema  of  the  tissues  does  not  ensue.  After  a  few  days  in  bed  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  sit  up.  In  some  instances  I  have  permitted  the 
use  of  the  chair  on  the  second  day  without  any  apparent  harm.  I  never 
advise  the  subsequent  application  of  a  truss. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  femoral  hernia  is  curable,  then  the 
advisability  of  the  operation  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  cure  remains  permanent,  it  adds  much  to  the 
argument  in  favor  of  operative  measures ;  but  where  it  is  demonstrated 
that,  under  proper  precautions,  based  upon  an  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  structures  involved,  the  operation  is  not  severe,  does 
not  cause  long  detention  from  active  duties,  does  away  with  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  life-long  wearing  of  a  truss,  and  is  almost  without 
danger,  there  remains  no  reason  why  all  the  sufferers  from  femoral 
hernia  should  not  profit  by  surgical  measures  and  demand  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  ranks  of  active  service. 

Dr.  5Iatcy  makes  an  equally  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  surgical  interven- 
tion for  the  cure  of  sufferers  from  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia.     In  um- 


bilical herniu  he  diHHeetn  the  peritoncni  Hnc  <|uite  within  the  inargin  of  the 
rinjf,  HutureH  it  across  at  its  buHe,  and  resects  it.  The  HubHe(|uent  stepK 
of  tile  operation  are  conducted  under  irrigation.  There  are  conditions 
when  it  is  wise  lo  resect  the  ring  and  close  as  in  an  ordiiuiry  laparotonn. 
but  the  melhoit  which  the  author  more  generally  recommends  is  pecul 
iur  to  himself.  The  slrui^lureH  composing  the  ring  are  divided  lateralK 
upon  the  jilane  of  th(>  abdominal  wall,  about  half  an  inch  in  all  direc 
liouH.  This  admits  of  the  coaptation  of  the  sundered  |>Hi'ts,  and,  by 
lincH  of  strong,  continuous  tendon  sutures,  the  separated  eilges  are  co 
aptated  in  a  way  greatly  to  broaden  the  unite(l  ])arts.  Tins  widens  tlir 
line  of  union  to  an  inch  or  more,  instead  of  i)ringiiig  together  the  nar 
row  edges  of  the  tendinous  ring,  and,  besides  affording  this  great  depth 
to  the  united  [lortions,  bringH  together  freshened  surfaces  in  a  high 
state  of  vitality,  likely  to  be  followed  by  firm  union.  It  hIho  admits  of 
the  joining  of  the  tinsues  in  three  distinct  layers  of  strong  sutures.  Aa 
in  the  other  forms  of  heinia,  the  skin  itself  is  closed  by  a  line  of  run- 
ning or  lacing  sutures,  taken  from  side  to  side  through  the  deitpc^r  por- 
tions of  tlu'skin  only,  which  admits  of  its  coaptation  by  sutures  entirely 
hidden  from  view.  Such  a  wound  refpiires  no  drainage  and  is  per- 
manently sealed  with  collodion. 


To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpote 
favoriiKj  ux  Willi  loinmiDiirtitioiut  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  orvjinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  m  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  tlve  tinderstafuling  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  he  observed:  (i)  when  a  rnatiuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tfiereof  mnst  not  Ite  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  pm-ioilical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {£)  accepted  articlen 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — loe' 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wis/ics  complied  with  must  be  dijitinctJy 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  t/ie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manusa-ipl  has  been  pui 
into  the  type-setters^  haruls.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tJieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  ent<r  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer''s  name  aiid  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publicalion.  ^Vo  nf- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  ajisioer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publicatimi 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  vnll  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings v-ill  be  inserted  ivhen  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  piddications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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TETANUS  NEONATORUM ;  BASILAR  MENINGITIS. 

a  clinical  lecture  delivered  at 

the  new  york  post-graduate  medical  school. 

By  henry   DWIGHT   CHAPIN.   M.  D. 

Gentlemen  :  Recently  there  was  admitted  into  the  ba- 
bies' wards  of  the  hospital  an  infant  suffering  from  tetanus 
neonatorum,  which  died  in  about  four  hours  after  admission. 
I  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  patient  to  a  few  before  its 
death,  and  I  will  now  give  a  more  detailed  history  of  this 
instructive  case. 

Simon  F.,  ten  days  old,  was  born  healthy,  weighing  nine 
povmds.  The  mother  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband  and 
was  in  poor  circumstances.  Slie  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  fair 
health  and  had  never  had  any  miscarriages,  this  being  the  first 
and  only  child.  The  condition  of  the  child  at  birth  was  nonnal. 
The  first  disturbance  that  was  noted  was  on  the  sixth  day,  when 
the  infant  turned  its  liead  to  one  .«ide  as  if  in  a  slight  spasm. 
This  grew  somewhat  worse,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  child  had 
clonic  convulsions,  which  passed  off  in  a  few  hours.  There  had 
been  no  history  of  vomiting.  At  the  ninth  day  the  infant  re- 
fused the  breast  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  as  the  mother 
was  in  a  bad  condition. 

An  examination  showed  the  infant  to  be  poorly  nourished. 
It  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  general  tonic  spasm.    The  arms 
and  legs  were  flexed  and  rigid,  the  fingers  were  tightly  clinchedi 
the  head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  jaws  were  somewhat  rigid- 
Opisthotonos  was  fairly  well  marked ;  the  infant  could  be  raised 
with  one  hand  under  the  head  and  the  other  under  tiie  extremitie.-? 
during  which  it  was  still  and  as  stiff  as  a  poker.     During  the  few 
I  hours  of  life  it  had  exacerbations  of  this  condition,  though  at 
j  times  there  was  considerable  relaxation.     The  pupils  were  con- 
i  tracted  and  reacted  to  light.     An  examination  of  the  lungs  was 
negative.     The  child  swallowed  with  much  difficulty,  although 
it  managed  to  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  sterilized  milk  and  lime 
water.     There  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  when  the  spasms  in- 
'  creased  in  severity.     An  examination  of  the  head  showed  that 
I  the  occipital  bone  was  much  depressed,  the  parietal  bones  over- 
I  riding  upon  both  sides.     This  defornnty  was  reduced  without 
any  difficulty,  but  the  reduction  made  no  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  spasm.     A  rather  untidy  dressing  was  removed 
.  from  the  umbilicus,  and  the  stump  was  seen  to  be  suppurating 
and  in  an  unhealthy  condition.      Swallowing  grew  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  the  infant  soon  died  of  exhaustion. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  procuring  an  autopsy. 
However,  I  refused  a  certificate,  and  finally,  after  a  week's  de- 
lay, secured  the  privilege  of  examining  the  body.  During  this 
interval  it  was  packed  in  ice  and  frozen  stiff.  An  examina- 
tion showed  no  disease  or  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system^ 
though  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  examined.  The  in- 
flammation in  the  umbilicus  could  be  recognized,  and  a  phlebitis 
extended  about  half  an  inch  back  of  the  stump.  There  was  no 
I  evidence,  however,  of  peritonitis  or  pleurisy.  The  intestines 
were  decomposed  and  presented  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

It  was  evident  in  this  case  that  the  cause  of  the  tetanus 
was  infection  derived  from  the  umbilicus. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  fact  that,  although  this 

.  disease  is  distributed  through  a  very  wide  geographical  area, 

it  is  nearly  always  found  in   filthy  surroundings.     Among 


the  negroes  in  the  South  it  is  exceedingly  common,  as  also 
in  India,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  parts  of  Iceland.  One 
of  the  physicians  in  the  class,  who  has  been  practicing  in 
China,  tells  me  it  is  exceedingly  common  among  the  poor- 
est classes  there.  In  one  family  four  infants  died  of  this 
fearful  malady.  The  beginning  of  the  affection  is  seen  in 
most  cases  after  the  navel-string  has  separated.  We  are 
indebted  for  a  better  understanding  of  this  disease  to  bac- 
teriology. Something  besides  filth  is  necessary  ;  there 
must  be  a  specific  cause.  As  early  as  1884  Nicolaier  ob- 
served that  tetanus  could  be  produced  in  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  by  inserting  various  particles  of  earth.  This  earth 
contained  bacilli  which,  although  not  then  isolated,  pro- 
duced by  their  cultures  the  same  disease.  This  bacillus  was 
afterward  described  as  being  of  the  pin- head  and  bristle- 
shaped  form.  It  may  exist  in  straw  or  dust  from  hay, 
which  explains  the  facts  that  horses  are  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  that  traumatic  tetanus  is  often  seen  among  labor- 
ers who  are  employed  about  farms  and  stables.  Guelpe  in 
1889  published  a  most  complete  monograph  upon  the  affec- 
tion. He  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  Tetanus 
is  an  infectious  disease.  2.  Traumatic  tetanus  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  does  not  exist.  3.  Although  the  horse  is 
one  of  the  animals  most  apt  to  contract  the  disorder,  tetanus 
is  not  of  equine  origin.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  at- 
tribute it  to  a  telluric  origin,  but  this  would  be  too  re- 
stricted. We  believe  it  preferable  to  affirm  simply  that  it 
is  of  microbic  origin.  4.  The  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  not 
the  direct  ett'ects  of  the  microbes,  but  occur  in  consequence 
of  the  toxic  substances  generated  by  them.  5.  During  the 
first  manifestations,  at  least,  of  tetanus,  the  multiplication 
of  the  microbes  is  limited  to  the  seat  of  infection ;  and  it  is 
only  later,  and  quite  rarely,  that  the  bacillus  becomes  gen- 
erally diffused  throughout  the  organism.  6.  Although  op- 
posing the  nervous  theory  of  tetanus,  we  must  admit  that 
the  nervous  system  possesses  an  excessive  and  altogether 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  micro-organisms 
or  products  generated  by  them. 

While  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  does  not  necessarily  exist 
in  any  one  place,  the  umbilical  sore  is  undoubtedly  the 
source  of  its  entrance  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  teta- 
nus neonatorum ;  hence  it  is  that  the  utmost  cleanliness 
must  be  observed  in  cutting  the  cord  and  in  dressing  it. 
Dirty  scissors  are  often  employed,  or  string  that  has  not 
been  in  a  clean  place.  Scissors  can  be  rendered  aseptic  by 
drawing  them  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  ex- 
cess of  the  gelatinous  matter  may  be  stripped  off  the  cord, 
and  a  dry  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  Speedy  mummifica- 
tion of  the  stump  will  be  the  best  safeguard  against  the  en- 
trance of  microbes.  There  may  be  no  evidences,  however, 
of  marked  inflammation  at  the  umbilicus.  Especial  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  umbilical  dressings  when  the  in- 
fants' parents  work  in  stables,  or  where  the  dwelling  is  easy 
of  access  to  the  stable-yards  containing  horse  manure  or 
loose  earth. 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  case  here  cited 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  late 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  considered  depression  of  the  occipital 
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bone  to  be  tlie  moHt  common  chuho  of  tetanus  neonatorum, 
and  thouiflit  that  relief  could  frt'<|uently  he  procured  hy 
puttiiii;  the  infant  upon  the  face,  and  thus  reniovinj;  press- 
ure froui  tlie  hack  of  llie  liead.  In  (his  case  the  oceipilul 
hone  was  markedly  depressed,  i>ut  it  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  normal  position,  vet  this  resulted  in  no  ehani^c! 
in  the  s\  inptoms. 

I'lophvlactic  treatment  is  the  most  satisfactory.  When 
the  disease  has  hecome  thorou<;hly  estahlished,  it  is  almost 
invariahly  fatal.  However,  means  should  he  taken  to  dis- 
cover, if  po.ssihle,  the  seat  of  infection.  In  cases  of  sup- 
puration ahout  the  umbilicus,  frequent  washinjr  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  of  suitable  strength  should  be 
employed.  (Juelpe  .states  that  the  bacillus  exists  to  a  <;rcat 
extent  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound,  and  hence 
curettin<;  or  free  incision  may  be  employed.  This  could 
hardly  he  done  in  the  case  of  the  umbilicus.  Free  anti- 
.septic  washini;,  however,  is  certainly  indicated.  With  refer- 
ence to  drui^s,  the  two  most  valuable  are  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, in  lary-e  doses,  and  hy(lratc  of  chloral.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  are  administered  the  infant  must  frequently 
be  given  nourishment  and  stimulants.  The  difHculty  of 
swallowing,  however,  interferes  markedly  with  a  satisfac- 
tory employment  of  these  measures. 

The  next  case  I  shall  present  to  you  is  that  of  an  infant 
thirteen  months  old.  His  mother  has  always  been  healthy, 
has  had  no  miscarriages,  and  has  two  other  children,  aged 
three  and  seven  years,  respectively,  and  both  healthy.  This 
infant  was  on  the  breast  for  a  year.  Dentition  began  two 
months  ago,  when  the  two  lower  incisors  were  cut.  The 
infant  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  until  six  weeks 
ago,  when  the  present  trouble  began.  The  child  then  fell 
from  a  sofa,  striking  the  back  of  the  head.  The  parents 
are  Polish  Jews  and  very  stupid,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
an  accurate  histor)'  of  the  events  from  this  time ;  but  it 
appears  that  one  week  afterward  the  infant  began  to  suffer 
with  convulsions,  each  lasting  several  hours.  It  had  two 
attacks  of  these  convulsions  a  day  for  about  two  weeks.  A 
few  days  ago  the  child  apparently  lost  his  sight ;  the  bowels 
were  costive,  acting  only  by  injections,  lie  is  very  dull  and 
stupid,  sleeps  most  of  the  time,  vomits,  and  has  some  cough. 
The  pu])ils  are  dilated  and  do  not  react  to  light,  and  there 
is  internal  strabismus  in  both  eyes.  An  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  has  shown  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  be  healthy. 
The  reliexes  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  child's  weight 
on  admission  was  nineteen  pounds  and  two  ounces ;  tem- 
perature, 99°  F. ;  respirations,  24;  and  pulse,  118.  Since 
its  admission  it  has  been  unconscious  all  the  time,  lying  with 
the  head  thrown  back  in  the  position  in  which  you  see  it. 
It  seldom  cries  except  when  disturbed ;  the  limbs  are  held 
in  the  flexed  position,  but  are  not  stiff.  Examination  of 
the  lungs  is  negative.  The  pulse  is  irregular  at  times.  On 
the  second  day  of  its  stay  in  the  hospital  its  temperature 
went  up  to  100°,  but  since  then  it  has  remained  between 
98°  and  99°.  The  pulse  has  varied  from  110  to  130,  and 
is  becoming  more  rapid  and  irregular.  The  respirations 
have  ranged  from  22  to  36.  The  skin  is  somewhat  hy- 
peramic,  and  apparently  hyperaesthetic,  as  the  infant  will 
cry  if  handled  much.     Both  sight  and  hearing  are  largely 


in  abeyance,  although  tlie  perception  of  light  is  not  entirely 
loHt.  The  bowels  w(rre  at  first  <piite  costive,  and  an  enema 
was  given  soon  after  the  infant  entered  the  hospital.  In  a 
day  or  so  (hey  began  to  act  more  freely,  and  finally  a  con 
dition  of  diarrhtea  «!nHued  which  has  proved  diflicult  to 
check.  Two  days  ago  the  infant  had  six  stools  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  yesterday  (right  stools,  and  to-day  blood 
has  i)eeii  noticed  in  the  discharges.  This  diarrha'a  has 
come  on  in  s])ite  of  careful  fcreding,  th(!  infant  being  given 
nothing  hut  sterilized  milk,  while  in  the  last  few  days  large 
doses  of  siibnitrate  of  bismuth  have  been  administered. 
To-day  I  have  tried  t<»  control  the.se  discharges  by  injec 
tions  of  bismuth  and  starch  water.  I  regard  this  sanguine 
ous  diarrh(ea,  which  does  not  yield  readily  to  treatment,  a^ 
a  grave  sym[)tom  in  this  case. 

We  evidently  have  here  a  case  of  basilar  meningitis  in 
which  the  ])rognosis  is  bad.  The  unfavorable  prognosis 
may  be  based  uj)on  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  becoming  more 
irregular,  and  that  it  is  a  clinical  fact  that  few  cases  of 
meningitis  of  any  kind  go  on  to  recovery  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  seriously  impaired  and  the  cranial 
nerves  and  special  senses  are  severely  crippled. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
meningitis  in  this  case,  and  the  relation  of  the  fall  to  the 
symptoms.  Marked  cerebral  symptoms  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  on  until  a  week  after  the  accident,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  meningitis  is  very  insidious  in  its  early  mani- 
festations. The  active  cerebral  symptoms  are  nearly  alwav 
preceded  by  very  great  fretfulness  and  restlessness,  with  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  more  or  less  headache.  Doubtless  a 
carefid  observation  would  have  established  these  symptoms 
in  the  week  that  elapsed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
vulsions. 

I  believe  we  can  broadly  distinguish  two  varieties  of 
meningitis — septic  and  tubercular.  The  septic  meningitis  is 
produced  by  pyogenic  microbes.  These  microbes  com- 
monly gain  entrance  through  the  nose  or  ears.  There  may 
be  otitis  media,  with  or  without  caries  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone ;  or  there  may  be  suppurating 
foci  in  the  nose  which  communicate  with  the  brain  through 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  There  may  like- 
wise be  abscesses  or  tumors  in  the  brain,  and  occasionally 
extension  of  inflammation  from  some  of  the  structures  in  the 
orbit.  Doubtless  in  not  a  few  cases  injury  acts  by  produc- 
ing a  fracture  somewhere  at  the  base,  and  thereby  affords 
entrance  for  the  germs.  But  septic  processes  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system  may  occasionally  be  responsible  for 
meningitis,  as  the  microbes  enter  the  circulation,  and  are 
thus  carried  to  the  meninges. 

In  this  case  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  or  ears,  but  still,  in  some  way  unknown 
at  present,  septic  germs  have  gained  entrance  to  the  menin- 
geal surfaces,  with  the  production  of  inflammation. 

In  addition  to  sepsis,  the  second  cause  is  found  in  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  Tubercular  meningitis,  however,  runs  ». 
more  subacute  course.  While  the  septic  meningitis  usually 
terminates  before  the  twentieth  day,  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion may  run  for  several  weeks,  or  even  much  longer,  pre- 
senting exacerbations  and  remissions.     There  is  generally 
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in  these  cases  a  history  of  phthisis  in  the  family ;  and  he- 
redity is  therefore  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  There  is 
usually  also  a  history  of  previous  ill-health  in  the  child — the 
presence  of  lymphatic  enlargements  and  other  evidences  of 
struma.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  septic  and  tu- 
bercular meningitis  must  rest  principally  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  previous  history  of  the  cases,  and  the  mode  of 
onset,  which  is  much  more  gradual  and  insidious  in  the 
latter  variety.  In  well-developed  meningitis — where,  as  al- 
ready noted,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  special  nerves 
are  seriously  crippled — the  prognosis  is  about  equally  bad 
in  both  varieties. 

The  hopeful  time  for  the  treatment  of  meningitis  is  in 
the  prodromal  period.  By  giving  a  mild  mercurial  laxative, 
applying  cold  cloths  to  the  head,  and  administering  large 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  you  may  succeed  in  some 
cases  in  controlling  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation.  At 
the  same  time,  a  very  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the 
source  of  entrance  of  any  septic  germs,  and  to  this  end  the 
nose  and  ears  must  be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny,  and,  if 
possible,  a  thorough  antiseptic  cleansing.  The  distant 
organs  of  the  body  must  also  be  examined  to  find  a  pos- 
sible source  for  the  microbes  that  are  beginning  to  affect 
the  meningeal  surfaces. 


Original  Communications. 


A  CASE  OF  MARKED  ASTIGMATISM 

UNMASKED  BY  INJURIES  RECEDED  IN  A  FIGHT  WITH  A  BEAR ; 

ACUTENESS  OF  VISION  IN  RIGHT  EYE 

REDUCED  TO  1/6  IN  CONSEQUENCE  AND  RAISED  TO  5/4  BY 

PROPER  GLASSES. 

By   J.   M.   BANISTER,   A.  B.,   M.  D.. 

ASSISTANT    SURGEON.    U.    S.   ABMT. 

{PublinJied  by  authority  of  the  Surgeon-General.) 

j  On  December  1,  1890.  Sergeant  Henry  Henser,  Troop  "6," 
[Second  Cavalry,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  was  seriously  injured 
by  a  bear  while  deer-hunting  near  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona. 
;  While  creeping  through  the  underbrush  he  heard  a  twig  crack 
by  Lis  side,  and.  turning  his  head,  caught  sight  of  a  large  bear 
just  as  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  fastened  his  teeth  in  the 
back  of  his  thigh.  The  force  of  the  attack  tljrew  the  sergeant 
against  "  "t'ong  bush  with  his  back  to  the  animal.  While  lean- 
ing over  the  bush  the  man  turned  around  as  well  as  he  could, 
and.  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  carbine  against  the  bear's  left  flank, 
fired,  whereupon,  with  one  blow  of  his  paw,  the  brute  knocked 
the  carbine  out  of  his  hand,  the  force  of  the  blow  sending  the 
weapon  several  yards  down  the  hill  upon  the  side  of  which  the 
desperate  conflict  was  going  on.  Just  at  this  time  the  bush  ngainst 
which  the  combatants  were  pressed  broke  and  the  two  rolled 
down  the  hillside,  the  bear  on  top.  The  latter  began  at  once 
to  utilize  his  advantageous  position  by  attacking  his  enemy's 
left  shoulder,  which  he  lacerated  severely.  To  protect  himself 
as  much  as  possible,  the  soldier  now  grasped  the  bear's  nose  with 
his  right  hand  and  tried  tn  hold  him  off,  whereupon  the  brute 
seized  the  band  and  bit  entirely  through  it  between  the  heads 
of  tiie  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones.  Then,  releasing  the 
hand,  he  made  a  vicious  attack  upon  the  sergeant's  face,  severely 


lacerating  the  flesh  of  the  right  cheek,  when,  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity, with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  the  man  ran  his  right 
hand  down  his  assailant's  throat,  to  the  manifest' astonishment 
of  the  latter.  The  bear  made  frantic  efforts  to  bite  through  the 
forearm,  but,  being  choked  and  demoralized  by  the  unusual  ob- 
struction in  his  throat,  could  not  injure  the  limb  very  seriously, 
though  he  succeeded  in  lacerating  the  flesh  in  a  number  of 
places  betneen  the  wrist  and  elbow.  Meanwhile  the  sergeant 
was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  his  knife  out  of  his  right 
trousers  pocket  with  his  left  hand,  the  right  hand  and  forearm 
being  still  in  the  bear's  throat,  when  the  latter,  having  become 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  in  consequence  of  the  gunshot  wound, 
pulled  away  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  As  soon  as  the 
bear  left  him  the  soldier  tried  to  find  his  carbine,  but  he  became 
so  weak  from  loss  of  blood  that  he  could  not  proceed  in  his 
search.  He  was  forced  to  lie  down  and  call  for  help.  Luckily, 
one  of  his  companions  heard  his  call  and  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  injured  man  was  carried  into  Fort  Huachuca  next  day  and 
admitted  to  the  i)Ost  hospital,  where  he  was  under  treatment 
for  twenty-seven  days. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Troop  ''  G,"  Second  Cavalry,  at  Fort 
Stanton,  Sergeant  Henser  consulted  me  on  account  of  his  eyes, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  post  hospital  for  treatment  January  29, 
1891.  At  this  time  vision  in  the  right  eye  was  very  defectiv^e,  the 
second  line  of  Snellen's  types  being  recognized  at  twenty  feet 
(V.  =  //^  =  \).  The  acuteness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  was 
slightly  below  normal.  Before  his  encounter  with  the  bear  the 
acuteness  of  vision  in  the  right  eye  was  normal,  the  sergeant 
being  an  expert  shot  and  a  ''  distinguished  marksman  " ;  imme- 
diately after  the  facial  injuries  vision  in  the  eye  in  question  be- 
came very  defective.     When  this  m:m  catne  under  my  charge  I 


examined  his  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  found  the  diop- 
tric media  perfectly  clear  and  the  fundus  of  each  eye  normal. 
Oblique  illumination  was  also  followed  by  negative  results,  as 
far  as  the  detection  of  any  abnormal  condition  was  concerned. 
The  use  of  the  pin-hole  test  raised  the  vision  of  the  defective 
eye  almost  to  the  normal  degree  of  acuteness.  This  convinced 
me  that  the  defective  vision  was  due  to  refractive  error,  but, 
not  having  at  this  time  a  case  of  trial  lenses  at  my  command,  I 
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wfts  unable  to  dotcrinino  aocurntoly  by  tito  subjectivo  motliod 
tlio  tnio  slato  of  tlio  ri* fraction. 

Tho  Hciirs  ifrtiilliiiK  fnuii  tlic  fiicial  lanTiitions  woro  locati'd 
as  followH:  At.  tlu«  (»iili>r  inar^rin  of  Mw  ri^Mil  orbit  was  a  vor- 
tical scar  about  an  incli  nml  a  half  lon^;  another  long  and  wcll- 
markod  cicatrix  occupied  tho  position  of  the  fold  of  tho  chock, 
whilo  a  third,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  loiiff,  was 
located  in  Iront  of  the  lower  portion  of  tlio  ri>,'bt  oar,  extending 
from  the  trajrus  downward  on  the  cheek  (see  tijrnre).*  All  of 
these  scars  bad  evidently  resulted  from  deep  lacerations,  and 
wore  caused,  as  before  stated,  by  tho  l)eHr's  teeth,  in  ad<lition 
to  the  cicatrices  above  represented,  there  was  a  small  one  behind 
the  rannis  of  tiie  jaw,  opi)()sito  tho  center  of  the  lonjr  sear  in 
front  of  tho  ear. 

'riie  laceration  in  front  of  the  ear  had  evidently  involved 
most  of  the  ui)per  brandu's  of  the  temporo-facial  division  of 
the  facial  nerve,  whilo  the  wound  at  tho  outer  marfiin  of  tho 
orbit  had  still  further  injured  many  of  the  filaments  of  the  same 
nerve  intended  to  supply  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle. 
As  a  result  of  these  injuries  there  was  paralysis  of  tho  right 
oorrupitor  supercilii  and  tho  frontal  portion  of  the  right  oc- 
cipito-t'rontalis  muscle,  with  a  partial  loss  of  power  in  tho  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum  of  the  affected  side,  some  of  the  nerve 
fibers  supplying  ths  latter  muscle  having  escaped  injury.  As  a 
result  of  this  muscular  paralysis,  the  skin  above  the  orbit  and 
the  right  eyebrow  descended  to  a  lower  level  tlian  normal,  push- 
ing down  the  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  thus  causing 
an  a])pearance  of  pto.sis,  which  existed  in  appearance  only,  as 
the  levator  palpebno  superioris  muscle  was  unatiected,  as  were 
all  the  other  muscles  of  the  orbit,  the  various  movements  of  the 
eyeball  being  perfect. 

In  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum muscle  it  was  with  ditKculty  that  the  patient  could  com- 
pletely close  the  lids  of  the  right  eye ;  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  this  without  at  the  same  time  closing  the  left  eye,  while 
before  the  injury  he  was  in  the  habit  of  closing  either  eye  sepa- 
rately at  will.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described, 
the  right  eye  was  very  irritable,  there  being  much  lacrymation 
and  sensitiveness  to  light,  which  conditions  rendered  a  resort  to 
8raoked  glasses  necessary.     The  action  of  the  pupil  was  normal. 

As  soon  as  the  case  of  trial  lenses  intended  for  this  post 
arrived  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient's  eyes 
under  atropine,  and  discovered  refractive  conditions  in  the  two 
eyes  as  expressed  by  the  following  formula?,  viz. : 

Right  eye,  +  V75  D.  cyl.  axis  171°. 

Left  eye,  +  0'75  D.  sp.  Q-f-  0-50  D.  cyl.  axis  35°. 

With  lenses  selected  in  accordance  with  these  formulae  the 
acuteness  of  vision  in  each  eye  rose  to  |^  (V.  =  f),  one  fourth 
above  the  normal. 

After  the  effects  of  the  atropine  had  passed  away  the  best 
results  were  obtained  by  the  following  lenses,  which  were  slight 
modilications  of  the  formula?  given  above,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  return  of  the  accommodation  : 

Right  eye,  -I-  1-25  D.  cyl.  axis  171°.     V.  =  |. 

Left  eye,  +  0-50  D.  cyl.  axis  35°.     V.  =  f. 

Spectacles,  in  accordance  with  this  modification,  were  pre- 
scribed for  constant  use,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Since 
using  these  spectacles  all  irritability  has  disappeared,  and,  fur- 
thermore, by  their  use  Sergeant  Henser  has  been  enabled  during 
the  present  target  season  to  excel  his  previous  excellent  record 
as  a  marksman.  He  is  classified  in  his  troop  as  a  "  sharp- 
shooter." 


*  In  the  figure  this  scar  does  not  extend  high  enough.     Its  upper 
extremity  should  reach  the  tragus. 


I  give  below  thin  soldier'n  tarKot  record  for  tho  years  IRKO, 
IfiOO,  and  IHlll.  which  data  wore  furnished  mo  from  the  troop 
records.  1  he  scores  lor  the  first  two  years  wero  made  befort 
ho  was  injured,  whilo  that  for  1H«1  was  made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  I  ho  cpei'tacleM  just  mentioned. 
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PhifHiolofjical  and  Patholotjical  Considerationn. — In  thif 
connection  the  interestiiiff  (jUOKtion  ariHCK,  How  could  tli( 
facial  laceration  (lause  such  a  decided  loss  of  viKual  acute- 
ness in  the  ri<rht  eye  when  tlu;  eyeball  had  entirely  CKcapcf; 
injury  ?  This  question  niif^ht  be  answered  in  a  superficia 
manner  as  follows  :  The  error  of  refraction,  being  congeni 
tal,  had  continued  unnoticed  up  to  the  time  of  the  facial  in 
jury,  having  been  masked  by  the  power  of  the  accommo- 
dation. As  a  result  of  the  laceration  of  the  face  and  th( 
consequent  involvement  of  the  seventh  and  fifth  nerves,  th( 
power  of  the  ciliary  muscle  was  weakened  through  refle> 
influence,  with  a  corres[)onding  loss  of  accommodative 
power.  Synchronously  with  the  depression  of  the  power  ol 
the  ciliary  muscle  the  refractive  error  manifested  itself  witJ 
the  accompanying  loss  of  visual  acuteness. 

Tlie  above  explanation  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  faiU 
to  exi)lain  why  an  injury  to  the  fifth  and  seventh  nervej 
should  affect  the  accommodation  (on  the  affected  side)  alone 
leaving  the  pujiii  intact,  when  both  the  ciliary  muscle  anc 
sphincter  pupilla?  are  supplied  by  the  short  ciliary  nerves 
Neither  does  it  account  for  the  escape  of  the  levator  j)alpe- 
bra?  superioris,  inferior  oblique,  and  the  superior,  inferior 
and  internal  recti  muscles,  which,  in  common  with  the  cili- 
ary muscle  and  sphincter  pupillae,  receive  their  motive  powei 
through  the  third  nerve.  Why  should  the  branch  from  th( 
latter  nerve  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  be  the  only  portiot 
of  the  nerve  affected,  and  why  should  the  depression  of  func- 
tion be  still  further  differentiated  at  the  expense  of  the  fiben 
ultimately  regulating  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  musch 
through  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ? 

In  order  that  I  may  clearly  express  my  views  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  brief- 
ly to  certain  well-known  anatomical  facts,  as  well  as  to  th( 
latest  physiological  investigations  and  discoveries  in  this  di- 
rection. It  is  a  settled  fact  that  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  seventh  and  fifth  nerves,  the  fibers  ol 
the  two  nerves  commingling  over  the  face,  and  fibers  origi- 
nally belonging  to  tlie  fifth  nerve  being  found  in  the  branches 
of  distribution  of  the  seventh.  The  most  important  connec- 
tion between  the  two  is  secured  through  the  communicating 
branches  from  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  fifth; 
these  branches,  usually  two  in  number,  join  the  facial  nerve 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle  (see  Gray'fi 
Anatomy,  P^ge  550),  from  which  point  their  fibers  become 
incorporated  in  the  nerve  in  question,  and  give  a  "  percep- 
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tible  degree  of  sensibility  "  to  all  its  branches  beyond  (see 
Dalton's  Physiology,  page  461). 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  third,  or  motor-oculi, 
nerve  supplies  motor,  or  motive,  power  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  orbit  witli  the  exception  of  the  superior  oblique  and 
external  rectus,  as  well  as  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter 
pupillse,  the  connection  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  being 
completed  by  the  short  ciliary  nerves  through  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  established  by  the 
latest  researches  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
that  the  third  nerve  of  each  side  arises  from  several  nuclei 
situated  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  median  line,  each  muscle  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve  having  its  own  special  nucleus.  The  two 
front  nuclei  of  the  group  are  those  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  sphincter  pupillce,  each  nucleus  being  distinct  (see 
Noyes's  Diseases  of  the  -Eye,  pages  14-3  and  145).  Thus 
a  lesion  of  the  ciliary  nucleus  could  affect  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle alone  and  leave  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other  nuclei 
intact. 

I  shall  now  attempt,  in  a  few  words,  to  apply  the  above 
data  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  lacera- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve  in  front  of  the  ear  necessarily 
involved  also  many  of  the  sensitive  fibers  furnished  the 
trunk  of  this  nerve  through  the  communicating  branches 
of  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  while  the  other  facial  injuries 
likewise  atfected  other  branches  of  the  fifth  as  well  as  of 
the  seventh. 

Now,  as  a  consequence  of  this  tearing  of  the  sensitive 
fibers  of  the  fifth,  an  afferent  nerve,  the  irritation  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
and  in  some  obscure  manner  involved  the  nucleus  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  alone  with  a  resulting  depression  of  its 
functional  activity,  and  a  consequent  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  accommodation  on  the  affected  side.  Why 
the  ciliary  nucleus  should  have  been  the  only  member 
of  the  group,  comprising  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the 
motor-oculi  nerve,  to  be  affected  can  be  accounted  for  no 
more  satisfactorily  than  can  countless  other  obscure  nervous 
phenomena. 

Unilateral  paresis  of  the  accommodation  has  been  known 
to  follow  wounds  of  the  orbit,  or  neuralgia  of  the  dental  or 
other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  has  been  explained  by 
the  convenient  expression  "  reflex  influence  "  (see  Xoyes's 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  page  64). 

In  the  case  here  described  there  was  no  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation,  but  only  a  weakening  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  to  an  extent  necessitating  the  unmasking  of  the 
ametropia. 

The  fact  that  the  teeth  of  bruin  played  so  prominent  a 
causative  part  in  the  ocular  phenomenon  adds  especial  in- 
terest to  this  case. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written  Sergeant  Henser  has  greatly 
"  distinguished  himself  as  a  marksman  on  the  Army  Team  at  the  annual 
rifle  competition  near  Chicago.     He  stood  number  one  in  the  "com- 
bine" competition,  and  won  the  first  gold  medal.     This  feat  was  ac- 
complished with  the  aid  of  the  glasses. 
Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.,  August  11,  1891. 
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As  a  foundation  for  the  remarks  I  shall  make  to-night, 
I  present  these  specimens,  which  were  removed  from  a  pa- 
tient whose  history  I  will  presently  give.  This  case  is  se- 
lected from  a  series  of  cases,  and  remarked  upon  because  it 
presents  more  points  of  interest  for  study  than  any  other 
one  of  the  series.     The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case  : 

Mrs.  A.  is  an  American,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  I  saw 
her,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  H.  Jameson,  April  8,  1891,  during 
an  acute  attack  of  pelvic  inflammation.  She  bad  an  abnormal 
temperature  reaching  some  days  103°  F.,  severe  pain  in  the 
pelvic  region,  some  tympanites,  and  most  persistent  and  distress- 
ing vomiting ;  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  alarmingly  ill,  but  the 
doctor  and  her  husband  botli  assured  me  she  was  much  better 
than  two  days  previously.  1  made  a  digital  examination  and 
found  the  uterus  surrounded  by  a  dense  wall  of  inflamed  tissue 
which  was  hard,  tender,  and  hot.  Siie  gained  rapidly,  left  her 
bed  in  a  few  days,  and  in  ten  days  was  out  upon  the  street, 
though  she  carried  in  her  face  and  upon  her  emaciated  form  the 
marks  of  a  severe  illness.  Believing  the  pelvic  inflammation 
was  due  to  salpingitis,  I  recommended  Tail's  operation. 

July  7th. — I  was  called  to  perform  the  operation.  Dr.  Jame- 
son having  previously  made  all  necessary  arrangements.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  o[)ened  in  the  usual  manner,  the  omentum 
and  intestines  were  gently  pushed  upward,  and  an  efibrt  was- 
made  to  find  the  ovary  and  tube  upon  one  side.  This  was  inef- 
fectual. We  were  even  unable  to  distinctly  feel  the  uterus, 
though  its  outline  could  be  determined.  Further  examination 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  a  diaphragm  stretched 
across  the  pelvic  cavity  separating  it  from  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. This  diaphragm  was  thin  and  of  inflammatory  tissue.  I 
ruptured  it  in  the  median  line,  tore  a  hole  in  it  large  enough 
to  admit  two  fingers,  thrust  them  in,  came  directly  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  found  a  fixed  mass  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  uterus,  behind,  and  adherent  to  the  broad 
ligament.  This  mass  was  separated  and  lifted  from  its  bed, 
brought  out  of  the  abdominal  opening,  and  found  to  be  the 
tube  and  ovary.  They  were  ligated  and  cut  off".  In  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity  was  also  found  an  adherent 
mass  together  with  a  cyst  as  large  as  a  lemon.  The  adhe- 
sions were  firm,  so  that  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  to  the  surface,  and  in  doing  it  the  cyst  was 
ruptured.  Finally  the  mass  was  brought  out  and  removed. 
Inspection  of  the  peritoneal  and  abdominal  cavities  showed  us 
there  was  general  chronic  peritonitis.  There  were  flocculi  upon 
the  surface  of  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  and  the  membrane 
was  thickened.  The  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  were  thor- 
oughly irrigated  and  the  woimd  was  closed,  no  drainage  being 
used.  The  patient  had  considerable  pain  after  the  operation, 
and  began  vomiting  within  two  hours.  She  continued  to  vomit 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  despaired  of  her  re- 
covery. All  the  means  we  were  acquainted  with  were  used  to 
control  the  vomiting.  The  patient's  condition  became  desperate, 
and  the  pain  during  and  after  vomiting  agonizing.  I  remained 
with  her  the  third  night,  and  at  one  o'clock  concluded  to  relieve 
her  of  pain  at  all  hazards.     To  this  end,  three  eighths  of  a  grain 
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of  morphine  wori-  Kivon  liy|)(i(U<riiii<'iilly.  In  twenty  niiniiU-H 
.ilio  sK>|it.  Tlio  sli< 'ji  coiitiniU'd  tiiivo  hours  mid  mIh-  awnki-  ro- 
frcsliod  Mild  iiskcd  I'lir  u  littlf  iioiii'i.shiiu-nt,  wliioh  she  took  iind 
rotniiiod.  Ilir  vomiting,'  was  almost  entirely  relieved,  mid  tho 
lirst  diHcliar;.'e  of  llntus  occiirrcil.  In  a  few  hours  tlie  bowels 
mov(<d.  l''roiii  this  time  on  the  |iiili>iil  rapidly  lu'ciiiiu'  lu-ttcr, 
and  made  an  »'xci'llrnt  ri'coveiy. 

in  the  l'oref:«)iii^  ilescripiion  I  nejileetrd  to  st:iti>  lli.il  tlii> 
l)atient  had  many  hysterical  cdnvnlsive  sciziiii's  diiiiiii:  llic  liisl 
tweMty-ft>ur  hours  following;  the  o|>eraiion. 

An  exnmination  of  the  specimens  removed  shows  that  from 
the  left  side  to  he  an  atrophied  ovary  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis, 
having  a  w«'ll marked  scar  njum  the  anterior  surface,  near  the 
outer  extremiiy,  two  corpora  lutea,  and  a  part  of  a  KalloppiMii 
tube  coutaininir  pus.  There  were  also  found  several  small  cysts 
within  the  ovary. 

The  mass,  removed  from  the  rijrht  side  was  made  u|)  of  u  hy- 
drosalpinx <oiitaininf:  half  an  ounce  of  clear  straw-colored  fluid, 
and  a  markedly  diseased  ovary.  The  remnants  of  the  cyst- walls 
were  ydainly  traced  and  the  ovary  was  found  to  contain 'several 
.small  cysts.  The  fimhriated  extremity  of  the  tube  and  the 
ovary  were  so  blended  toixeUier  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  determine  where  one  be<raii  and  the  other  ended.  \\  e  could 
not  tiud  in  this  ovary  any  corpora  lutea. 

The  history  of  this  case  and  the  specimens  are  pre- 
sented because  of  several  interestino- and  practical  (|ii('stioiis 
they  raise. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  recurrent  pelvic  peritonitis  as- 
sociated with  liydrosalpinx  upon  one  side  and  purulent 
salpingitis  upon  the  other.  Both  ovaries  are  diseased  and 
cystic,  and  one  ovary  has  been  actively  performing  its  func- 
tion of  ovulation,  while  the  other  one  had  ceased  to  perform 
that  function. 

The  operation  was  done  when  the  patient  was  at  lier 
best.  The  uterus  had  become  movable,  the  induration  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  uterus  had  disapj)eared,  while  the 
annexa  had  become  fixed  upon  each  side,  and  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  conjoined  manipulation. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions :  (a)  What  was  the  starting  point  of  this  morbid  pro- 
cess ?  {b)  What  influence  did  the  inflammation  of  the 
pelvic  tissues  have  in  the  production  of  the  cysts  of  the 
right  tube  and  both  ovaries  ?  (c)  What  would  have  been 
the  termination  of  this  case  if  left  to  nature  or  if  treated 
by  non-surgical  means  ?  {d)  What  is  the  best  treatment  to 
adopt  in  cases  similar  to  this  one  ? 

The  previous  history  of  this  case  shows  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  the  patient  had  an  abortion,  from  which  she 
recovered  imperfectly.  Ever  after  that  occurrence  there 
was  pain  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  Much  walking  would 
induce  pain  in  the  left  limb  and  slight  lameness.  Coition 
was  painful,  and  menstruation  exceedingly  so.  A  few 
months  later  the  first  recognized  attack  of  acute  pelvic  in- 
flammation occurred,  coming  on  at  the  menstrual  period, 
and  was  attributed  to  taking  cold. 

At  this  time,  probably,  the  right  uterine  appendages 
became  involved,  for  the  pain  and  soreness  were  manifested 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  salpingitis  undoubtedly  pre- 
ceded the  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  peritonaeum  and  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  of  late  years  respecting  the 


modiiH  operandi  of  the  Involvement  of  the  pelvic;  tiKHiicK  in 
morbid  iiitlaiiimatnrv  pioccsscH.  'I'he  teuehingH  of  I'lmimt 
for  a  time  had  full  sway. 

According  to  this  teaching,  the  first  tiKsiic!  outKid(!  of 
the  uterus  to  bccnine  involved  was  the  celliihir,  and  the  iu- 
(liiraliun  siirioiimliiig  the  uterus  during  tin;  acute  atta<rk  of 
pelvic  inllammatioii  was  due  to  inflammation  ami  infiltra- 
tion of  the  celhil.ir  tissue,  together  with  venous  engorge- 
ment. 

It  was  maintained  that,  outside  of  the  pucipcral  state,^ 
inflammation  of  tht?  uterus  diil  not  occur.  Ijiiiiiet*  say8j 
"  1  have  m-ver  seen  a  case  of  ovaritis  without  inflammatiol 
of  the  neighboHiig  tissiu^s,  and,  where  1  have  had  the  opJ 
|ioituiiitv  of  observing  early  enough,  I  have  always  detected 
cellulitis  before  the  ovary  became  involved." 

'•  We  have  no  iiieaiis  during  life,"  says  he,  "of  judging! 
with  any  degree  of  accuiHcy  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Fal- 
lop])ian  tubes;  but,  unless  they  have  been  poisoned  by  some 
foreign  irritation,  as  by  gonorrlueal  discharge,  the  j)roba- 
bilities  are  that  inflammation  of  their  mucous  membrane, 
as  of  that  of  the  uterine  canal,  is  secondary  to  some  previous 
lesion  of  the  cellular  tissue." 

This  was  written  in  1880,  and  for  several  years  follow- 
ing was  geiu'rally  accepted  as  a  true  explanation  of  the 
aetiology  of  pelvic  inflammation.  Now  it  is  held  by  the 
vast  majority  of  gynaicologists  that  cellulitis  is  a  .secondary 
affection.  It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  in  the  non- 
puerperal as  well  as  in  the  puerperal  state,  where  pelvic  in- 
flammations exist,  the  diseased  process  finds  its  starting 
point  almost  invariably  in  the  uterine  tissue. 

Septic  infection,  traumatism,  and  specific  infection  are 
the  great  causes  of  uterine  inflammation  that  lead  to  the 
involvement  of  the  tissues  within  the  pelvis  and  outside  of 
the  uterus. 

After  the  rejection  of  Emmet's  teachings  this  theory 
found  wide  acceptance.  According  to  this  theory,  the  in- 
flammation spreads  from  the  uterus  to  the  Falloppian  tube, 
and  thence  onward,  involving  to  a  varying  degree,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  ovary,  the  pelvic  peritonaeum,  and  the 
pelvic  cellular  tissue. 

The  acceptance  of  this  theory  has  led  to  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  treatment,  for  it  is  believed  by  many  in 
high  authority  and  taught  by  them  that  chronic  salpingitis, 
especially  suppurative  salpingitis,  is  an  incurable  malady, 
and  that  when  it  is  present  the  victim  is  in  constant  peril 
of  her  life.  Following  as  a  natural  result  of  this  teaching, 
removal  of  these  diseased  organs  has  come  to  be  the  almost 
universal  practice. 

This  has  led  to  many  brilliant  cures  and  not  a  few  fail- 
ures.     Why  the  failures  ? 

I  have  asked  myself  this  question  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  we  have 
not  learned  the  whole  truth  relating  to  the  aetiology  and  pa- 
thology of  pelvic  inflammation.  I  have  been  forced  to  this 
conclusion  by  finding,  in  three  out  of  my  last  fourteen  cases 
of  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages, 
that  the  Falloppian  tubes  were,  so  far  as  we  could  discover, 

*  Emmet's  GyncBcology,  p.  262. 
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perfectly  healthy,  only  they  were  bound  down  and  rendered 
fixed  by  adhesions.  At  the  same  time  the  ovaries  were 
iiiiich  diseased,  and  there  was  chronic  pelvic  peritonitis. 

In  these  cases  the  menopause  was  artifically  established 
and  the  patients  were  greatly  benefited. 

In  another  case,  a  most  distressing  and  alarming  one 
before  the  operation,  both  ovaries  and  one  tube  were  com- 
jiletely  removed.  One  tube  was  partially  removed.  Its 
complete  removal  was  not  effected  in  consequence  of  its  firm 
and  extensive  adhesion  to  a  coil  of  intestine. 

The  patient  was  rescued  from  her  imminent  danger 
and  put  upon  her  feet,  yet  suffers  every  two  or  three  weeks 
from  membranous  dysmenorrhcea.  The  tube  removed 
showed  non-purulent  salpingitis. 

Why  the  membranous  dysmenorrhcea  '.  1  found,  upon 
careful  inquiry,  that  she  had  occasionally  during  menstrua- 
tion, the  year  preceding  the  operation,  expelled  substances 
of  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  w'e  now  know  to  be 
exfoliated  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  we  did  not  obtain  before  the  laparotomy,  though 
we  were  searching  in  our  investigation. 

Reference  to  these  cases  and  results  is  made  to  emphasize 
what  has  grown  upon  me  to  be  a  positive  conviction — viz., 
that  the  generally  accepted  theory  does  not  express  the  whole 
truth,  that  there  are  other  jetiological  factors  at  work  in  the 
production  of  pelvic  intiammation,  and  that  there  are  often 
present  minor  pathological  conditions  which  are  masked  and 
overlooked,  but  which  become  apparent  and  operative  after 
abdominal  section  for  the  cure  of  the  greater  lesion.  The 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  Poirier*  will 
aid  in  the  illumination  of  this  subject.  He  has  made  "  an 
important  study  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvic  organs  and 
their  connection  with  inflammations  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  and  with  pelvic  peritonitis  by  means  of  injec- 
tions of  mercury  and  the  dissection  of  these  lymphatics  in 
over  three  hundred  subjects." 

I  have  not  seen  the  original  contribution  of  Poirier,  and 
hence  shall  quote  freely  from  Munde  and  Wells's  article  in 
the  1891  Annual: 

"  He  (Poirier)  finds  that  the  uterus  has  three  i<ets  of 
lymphatics  which  anastomose  freely  everywhere. 

"  1.  In  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  cervix  the  net- 
work is  extremely  close.  In  the  body  the  lymphatics  are 
too  fragile  to  allow  them  to  be  injected  directly,  but  the 
mercury  will  invade  them  from  a  puncture  made  in  the  cer- 
vix. The  network  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  in  the  cervix,  but 
the  existence  of  definite  vessels  is  aftirmed. 

"  2.  Muscular.  The  vessels  from  the  cervix  and  lower 
part  of  the  body,  after  forming  numerous  rings  of  anasto- 
mcjses  in  the  subserous  tissue,  are  collected  into  two  or 
three  trunks  upon  each  side,  which  accompany  the  uterine 
artery  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  broad  ligament. 
From  the  fundus  and  upper  portion  two  trunks  are  formed 
which  pass  outward  from  the  upper  angles. 

" :?.  Subendothelial.  A  very  fine  plexus,  which,  when 
injected,  maps  itself  out  beneath  the  smooth  serous  sur- 
face. 

*  Annnal  of  the  Universal  Med.  Sciences,  1891,  vol.  ii,  F.,  p.  4o. 


"  The  large  trunks  springing  from  the  cervix  accom- 
pany the  uterine  artery  and  end  in  three  glands,  of  which 
the  largest  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the 
common  iliac  artery,  and  the  others  along  the  line  of  the 
internal  iliac.  When  enlarged,  they  can  be  detected  by 
vaginal  examination,  or  by  deep  pressure  in  the  iliac  fossa. 

"  The  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  Fallopjtian 
tubes  are  gathered  together  in  two  or  three  small  trunks 
that  unite  with  the  trunks  coming  from  the  upper  uterine 
angles.  He  did  not  succeed  in  injecting  the  lymphatic 
plexus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  from  those  of 
the  uterine  mucosa,  or  vice  versa,  though  he  thinks  it  almost 
certain  they  anastomose." 

Says  Poirier,  "  I  know  of  no  organ  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  ovary  as  regards  the  abundance  of  its  lymph 
channels.  From  the  plexus  at  the  hilum  six  or  eight  large 
trunks  ascend  with  the  ovarian  vessels,  anastomosing  with 
the  uterine  trunks  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  vertebra."  It 
was  further  found  by  Poirier  that  the  injections  of  mercury 
sometimes  took  an  opposite  direction  from  the  natural  one 
as  indicated  by  the  situation  of  the  valves.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point,  since  infected  material  in  case  of  engorge- 
ment of  these  vessels  might  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to 
injected  mercury. 

"  In  three  hundred  subjects,  mostly  of  advanced  age,  it 
was  the  exception  to  find  adhesion  of  the  pelvic  organs  en- 
tirely absent."  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  subendothe- 
lial plexus  of  lymphatics  and  its  free  communication  with 
the  vessels  of  the  uterine  substance,  Poirier  concludes  that 
"  no  intra-uterine  inflammation  except,  perhaps,  endometri- 
tis, confined  to  the  cervix,  can  exist  without  affecting  the 
peritoneal  covering."  He  goes  still  further  in  his  conclu- 
sions and  says  he  believes  that  "  in  all  uterine  affections 
and  their  complications  lymphangeitis  plays  the  fundamental 
part,  if  the  inflammation  be  chronic,  leading  to  induration 
of  the  cellular  tissue ;  if  more  acute,  giving  rise  to  abscess 
diffused  or  collected  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
(peri-uterine  abscess,  phlegmon  of  the  broad  ligament),  or 
in  glands ;  or,  if  caused  by  very  septic  virus,  reaching  the 
serous  lymphatics,  thus  inducing  pelvic  peritonitis."  He 
makes  an  exception  in  suppurative  salpingitis,  believing  it 
is  induced  by  a  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  uterine  mu- 
cosa. 

He  holds  further  that  in  those  cases  of  suppurating  ova- 
ries following  uterine  mischief  without  implication  of  the 
tubes,  it  is  quite  possible  the  inflammation  may  have  traveled 
along  the  lymphatic  path.  All  this  has  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  pelvic  inflammations. 

The  source  of  the  lymphangeitis  and  subsequent  cellulitis 
or  peritonitis,  or  both,  is  in  the  uterus.  Our  curative  meas- 
ures should  be  directed  toward  the  cure  of  the  primary  af- 
fection within  the  uterus,  which,  if  successful,  will  prevent 
further  infection  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  a  rapid  reso- 
lution of  the  inflammation  already  existing,  provided  it  has 
not  already  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  produced  destruc- 
tive inflammation  of  the  tissues  involved. 

Further,  in  the  light  of  these  findings  we  may  see  how 
the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages,  even  though  they  are 
markedly  diseased,  will  not  always  lead  to  a  cure  of  the  pel- 
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vir  itiflaiiiiimtioii,  iiiiiHiiiut'li  its  all  tiic  tisHiii'  Nii|)|)li(Ml  Ity  or 
ill  ctnitacl  with  tin-  [iclvic  lviii|>lialif  system  can  not  lie  n^- 
iiiovimI,  and  tlic  |iriiiiary  cans*'  of  tlir  inlVition  .md  it-snllant 
iiillaiiiuiation  r«>niains  active. 

We  must  conchiil*'  that  of  late,  in  some  hands,  in  inllani 
inatoiy  disorders  of  the  uterus,  in  neo|ihisms  i^ivint;  rise  to 
ahnorniai  secretions,  in  those  forms  of  dis|dacement  of  tin- 
v)rnan  interforinu:  with  |icifect  drainaL;;*',  and  in  s|iccilic  in- 
thunmations,  tlie  treatment  of  these  morhid  conditions  has 
been  too  much  netilected,  wliih-,  on  tlie  other  liand,  undue 
attention  has  licen  directi'd  toward  the  relief  of  those  soc- 
oiidarv  conditions  whitdi  in  many  instances  would  entin-ly 
disa|)|)ear  if  the  primary  source  of  the  disease  were  remoyed. 

I'lirthermore,  if  the  lindiniis  and  conclusions  of  I'oirier 
are  true,  we  lune  an  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  the  pro- 
duction of  pelyic  intlamiuations  in  many  eases  in  which  in- 
fected instruments  ;ire  introduced  into  the  uterine  canal  and 
wiiere  there  is  a  ru(le  or  maladroit  use  of  dilators  and  curettes, 
and  in  cases  of  imperfect  drainage  followinjr  curetteinent. 

Our  treatment  of  this  subject  would  be  very  incomplete 
did  we  not  mi'ution  a  third  manner  in  which  the  intlamina- 
tion  sonu'timcs  finds  its  way  to  the  pelvic  tissues  outside  of 
the  uterus. 

Cushiiii"- has,  1  think,  conclusively  demonstrated  that  in 
chronic  salpingitis  the  morbid  process  extends  deep  into  the 
tissues  so  as  to  involve  the  muscular  coat.  I  shall  quote 
his  words  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  cuts*  of  his  slides  ac- 
company injr  the  text.  He  says,  referring-  to  the  glandular 
processes  found  in  chronic  salpingitis  :  "  Quite  similarly 
such  glands  bore  their  way  into  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
tube,  where  physiologically  there  are  no  glands  at  all  ;  the 
tube  thus  becomes  thickened  and  capable  of  exuding  a  large 
amount  of  catarrhal  secretion,  which,  if  retained,  gives  rise 
to  the  well-known  forms  of  distention  of  tlie  tube.  A  study 
of  these  conditions,  moreover,  gives  rise  to  some  important 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  in  snch  a  condition,  where  glandular  pockets  aie  bui'- 
rowing  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tube  and  approaching 
very  near  to  the  peritoneal  surface,  an  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion should  be  excited  in  the  walls  of  the  latter,  gluing  the 
tubes  to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  refer  the  adhesions  and  attacks  of  adhesive  pelvic  perito- 
nitis to  escape  of  secretion  from  the  abdominal  end  of  the 
tube,  although  this  mode  of  origin  undoubtedly  may  occur 
during  the  earlier  stages. 

"  If  the  analogy  of  the  erosion  of  the  portio  vaginalis 
and  chronic  salpingitis  is  admitted,  it  is  of  interest  to  recall 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  condition  siich  glandular  prolif- 
erations may  pass  entirely  through  the  whole  wall  of  the 
collum,  and,  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cervical  canal,  may  appear  on  the  outside  near  the  junction 
of  the  vaginal  portion  with  the  vagina." 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  that  an  inflammation  begin- 
ning in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  uterus  and  tubes  may  pro- 
gress so  as  to  involve  all  the  tissues  of  these  organs,  yet  the 
demonstration  of  Cushing's  is  the  most  convincing  one  I 
have  been  able  to  And.     The  practical  lesson  to  be  learned 

*  Annals  of  G-yncecoloffy,  vol.  ii,  p.  475. 


1h,  Cure  the  endometritis  early.      I  beli»!ve  no  eflicienl  meaiiH 
luiH  yet  been  discovered    for  curing  chronic  salpingitis,  an<l         ' 
ill  iiiHiiy  iiiHtaiiceN  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  removal  of   the 
diseased   tubes  because   of   the  constant    jeopardy  in  whirh 
their  presence  places  the  patient. 

iJetiirning  to  the  specimens  we  hav(!  presented,  let  us 
in(|uire  what  ctTcci  the  pelvic  inllammatioii  had  in  the  pro- 
duction <ii  I  he  small  ovarian  liimor  found  upon  the  right 
side  and  the  small  cysts  within  the  ovaries. 

ibis  brings  uj*  the  whole  subject  of  th(!  a-tiology  of 
ovarian  (rysts,  but  I  do  not  pur|)OHe  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  it  exhaustively,  liecent  writers  upon  th(!  patiiology 
of  these  cyst  formations  (piite  uniformly  agn!e  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  moi  bid  process  is  some  developmental  fault;* 
in  otlu^r  words,  that  "the  very  beginnings  of  the  tumor 
formation  are  congenital,  and  that  these  beginnings  persist 
for  a  long  time  (almost  always  until  after  puberty)  without 
further  development."  This  statement  of  S<;liroder'H  is  con- 
ceded to  be  true  when  applied  to  dermoid  cysts,  cysts  due 
to  a  growth  of  pre-existing  embryonic  tissue,  and  many 
cysts  developing  in  the  (iraaflan  follicle,  'i'liis  theory,  how- 
ever, can  not  account  for  the  development  of  those  ovarian 
tumors  due  to  changes  occurring  in  the  (Jraafian  follicles 
that  have  undergone  involution  without  rupture,  or  of  those 
"  foiined  from  a  ruptured  (iraaflan  follicle,"  f  or,  in  other 
words,  from  a  corpus  luteum. 

Schrodef  J  says :  "  The  dropsy  of  the  Graafian  follicle 
represents  a  so-called  retention  cyst  and  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  same  group  as  tubal  dropsy,  etc."  In  the  case  I 
have  presented  there  were  in  the  specimen  removed  from 
the  right  side  both  follicular  cysts  of  the  ovary  and  a  tubal 
dropsy. 

According  to  Waldeyer,  "  the  origin  of  the  cyst  is  partly 
owing  to  the  causes  which  hinder  the  ruj)ture  of  the  follicle. 
Sometimes,  when  a  follicle  is  physiologically  immature,  rupt- 
ure fails  to  take  place,  either  because  the  ovum  has  not 
progressed  toward  the  free  sui-face  of  the  ovary,  or  because 
the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  covered  with  an  exudation  the 
product  of  an  inflammatory  process  which  prevents  a  rupt- 
ure taking  place.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  the  follicle  is 
obliterated,  but  the  secretion  may  remain  and  so  give  rise 
to  the  production  of  a  cyst." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  numerous 
small  cysts  upon  the  surface  of  an  ovary  removed  from  its 
fixed  position,  where  it  was  found  partly  or  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  inflammatoiy  products.  Most  of  them  are  un- 
ruptured (Graafian  follicles  that,  in  consequence  of  degenera- 
tive changes,  have  become  retention  cy^sts.  Such  was  the 
small  tumor  found  in  the  case  we  are  discussing,  and  such 
were  the  small  cysts  found  in  both  ovaries. 

Had  this  patient  lived  long  enough,  if  perchance  she 
could  have  withstood  the  violent  and  agonizing  attacks  of 
pelvic  inflammation,  in  a  few  years  there  would  have  devel- 
oped a  multilocular  cyst  of  the  right  ovary,  and  probably  a 
similar  condition  in  the  left  ovarv  also. 


*  Jones,  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  425. 
•f  Emmet,  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  ^77. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  778. 
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We  see  liere,  too,  an  an.swer  to  the  question  so  often 
asked  now  by  young  laparotomists,  Why  do  we  not  meet 
with  ovarian  tumors  as  often  as  the  older  ovariotomists  did  '. 
The  tumors  are  not  left  to  grow.  In  former  years  these 
rases  were  believed  to  be  cases  of  cellulitis  and  were  treated 
as  such.  The  patients  who  did  not  die  of  the  acute  dis- 
ease lived  on  in  a  more  or  less  invalid  state  for  a  few  years, 
when  it  would  be  discovered  they  had  ovarian  tumors,  and 
tliese  tumors  were  promptly  removed.  What  years  of  suf- 
ttring  they  would  have  escaped,  and  how  much  more  use- 
ful lives  they  might  have  led  had  the  diseased  appendages 
l)L'en  removed  when  it  was  found  they  were  the  subjects  of 
recurrent  attacks  of  pelvic  inflammation  ! 

About  twenty  months  ago  I  began  treating  some  of 
these  cases  with  electricity,  carefully  selecting  them,  ex- 
cluding all  in  which  I  believed  there  was  retained  pus  or 
fluid  in  the  tubes  as  evidenced  by  the  sausage-shaped  mass 
in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  the  periodical  discharge  of  pus  or 
fluid  from  the  uterus.  The  use  of  electricity  was  never  be- 
gun until  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  had  passed, 
and  in  some  instances  I  waited  until  the  uterus  had  become 
movable  and  the  inflammatory  thickening  had  considerably 
diminished. 

I  used  a  Law  fifty-cell  battery,  a  Baily  rheostat,  a  Bar- 
rett milliamperemeter,  a  large  abdominal  electrode — Mar- 
tin's, Apostoli's,  or  a  zinc  plate  covered — and  a  carbon  or 
metallic-tipped  vaginal  electrode.  For  intra-uterine  appli- 
cation of  the  current  the  Apostoli  or  Massey  platinum  elec- 
trodes were  used.  Where  there  was  nmch  inflammatory 
thickening  about  the  uterus,  with  not  much  pain  or  profuse 
haemorrhage  at  the  menstrual  period,  the  negative  pole  was 
used  within  the  vagina,  and  a  constant  current,  varying  from 
•lb  to  45  milliamperes,  was  passed  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  twice  a  week,  resting  during  the  menstrual  flow. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  was  considerable  pain  in 
the  right  or  left  inguinal  region,  and  especiallv  if  there  was 
profuse  menstruation,  the  positive  intravaginal  electrode 
was  used,  a  carbon  tip  being  employed.  From  20  to  85 
milliamperes  were  passed  for  eight  to  ten  minutes.  I  found 
that,  if  a  current  of  more  than  135  milliamperes  was  passed, 
a  superficial  destruction  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
would  result.  Where  marked  endometritis  was  present  I 
used  the  intra-uterine  electrode  with  the  negative  pole  at- 
tached, usually  substituting  the  positive  pole  when  there 
was  considerable  pain  or  profuse  menstrual  flow. 

A  detailed  record  of  these  cases  has  been  kept,  but  I 
spare  you  the  weariness  of  listening  to  them.  The  results 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

No.  of  cases  treated 17 

"         "       cured 2 

"         "       benefited  (considerably) 5 

"         "       made  worse 2 

"         "       treated  with  negative  results ...      5 
"         "       in  which  treatment  was  not  em- 
ployed sufficiently  long 3 

This  record  includes  only  the  writer's  experience  in  the 
use  of  electricity  in  recurrent  pelvic  inflammation  where  the 
tubes  and  ovaries  were  involved.  He  has  employed  it  with 
quite   uniformly  good  results  in  cases  of  ovarian   hyper- 


{csthesia  with  pain,  and  in  mild  cases  of  chronic  oophoritis; 
also  in  thirteen  cases  of  uterine  fibro-myomata,  in  two  of 
which  it  caused  a  disappearance  of  the  tumor  and  in  sev- 
eral others  a  symptomatic  cure.  In  one  case  suppuration 
occurred,  and  in  one  patient,  who  was  subsequently  oper- 
ated upon,  most  dense  and  universal  adhesions  were  found. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  very  brilliant  showing  if  we  look 
at  figures  alone.  If  we  exclude  the  three  cases  in  which  the 
treatment  was  not  employed  long  enough,  fourteen  cases 
remain,  in  which  five  were  considerably  benefited  and  two 
cured. 

Regarding  the  two  patients  reported  cured,  we  can  not 
say  positively  they  are  cured,  for  but  nine  months  have 
elapsed  in  one  and  eight  months  in  the  other  since  they 
were  discharged.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the 
patients  reported  nmch  benefited.  They  need  to  be  watched 
longer  before  positive  results  can  be  stated.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  recurrent  acute  attacks,  and  sometimes 
more  than  a  year  elapses  before  a  recurrence  occurs. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  subject  and  one  worthy  of 
our  careful  study.  In  studying  it  from  books  and  the  cur- 
rent literature  it  is  very  diflScult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclu- 
sions. So  much  heated  polemic  writing  has  been  done  and 
so  many  statements  have  been  made  that  are  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other  that  one  without  personal  experience  in 
the  use  of  electricity  is  unable  to  determine  what  is  best 
for  him  to  believe  regarding  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the 
current.  I  do  not  know  that  the  study  of  my  experience 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  you.  You  are  welcome  to  take  it 
for  what  you  deem  it  worth. 

During  the  twenty  months  that  electricity  was  employed 
I  operated  by  abdominal  section,  removing  the  uterine  ap- 
pendages, in  cases  in  which  there  was  pelvic  inflammation, 
fourteen  times,  with  the  following  results : 

No.  of  cases  cured  of  the  pelvic  inflammation 9 

"         "       in  which  sutticient  time  has  not  elapsed      I 

"  "       not  benefited 2 

"  "       benefited,  but  not  cured 1 

"         "       of  secondary  operation 1 

Total 14 

The  case  in  which  the  secondary  operation  was  done  was 
one  of  those  indicated  as  not  benefited.  The  patient  was 
not  made  worse  by  the  primary  operation,  but  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  secondary  operation.  It  was  the  only  fatal  case 
in  the  series. 

They  were  all  severe  cases,  and  all  but  three  unsuitable 
ones  for  the  use  of  electricity,  and  yet,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
as  a  whole  yielded  better  results  than  those  treated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current.  I  think  I  erred  in  doing  the  secondary 
operation.  At  the  primary  operation  one  tube  could  not  be 
removed  because  of  the  dense  adhesions.  The  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis persisted,  as  did  also  menstruation.  It  was  thought 
this  time  we  might  succeed  in  removing  the  tube,  and,  by 
more  thorough  irrigation,  cure  the  peritonitis.  We  did  suc- 
ceed in  removing  the  tube,  but  the  patient  died  on  the  third 
day,  of  general  peritonitis. 

During  the  time  previously  indicated — viz.,  twenty 
months — there  were  under  my  observation  and  treatment 
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twenty  otlier  cases  of  ju'lvic  intliiiiiinntion  in  which  tlie 
tul»os  and  DvnrioH  wen-  involved.  I  have  accurate  records 
of  all  tliese  cases  lint  six,  which  were  ln'ale<l  at  the  City 
nispeiisary  dnrin^  my  service  there,  and  two  cases  in  pri- 
vate |iract  ice.  Of  these  eii^ht  cases  I  can  say  little.  Sonu' 
ot  ihc  |>.iliciits  came  In  the  clinic,  were  examined,  and  were 
a<lvised  t«i  snlnnit  t<>  an  operative  procednre.  None  of  these 
patients  remained  under  ohservation  lonji;  enou^fh  for  me  to 
learn  mnch  ahont  them,  except  that  thev  ijave  (he  history 
«>f  havino-  had  attacks  (d'  acute  si(d<ness  due  to  some  jx'lvie 
tronltle,  they  knew  not  what.  I'^xamination  revealed  the 
characteristic  tenderness  and  induration  around  and  behind 
the  uterus;  the  tubes  and  ovaries  were  tixed,and  the  former 
were  much  thickened. 

Of  the  remaiinni;  twelve  patients,  one  died  of  septic 
peritonitis.  She  declined  an  operation.  Another  died  of 
convulsions,  the  first  one  of  which  occurred  soon  after  an 
examination.  This  patient  1  saw  in  consultation,  and  would 
have  operated  u[)on  her  could  tluf  patient  have  been  taken 
to  the  hi>spital.  Her  friends  refused  to  let  her  go  to  that 
institution,  and  Jicr  surroundings  at  homo  were  such  tliat 
we  thought  her  chances  of  recovery  would  be  better  without 
an  operation  than  with  one. 

Two  cases  were  cured.  One  was  a  mild  case  of  salpin- 
gitis and  doi)horitis  upon  the  left  side,  and  mild  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, and  was  under  observation  six  months.  Treatment: 
Iodine  to  the  vault  of  the  vagina;  iodine  and  carbolic  acid 
to  endometrium,  to  cure  endometritis ;  glycerin  tampons 
and  hot  douches ;  liquor  sedans  internally.  The  other  pa- 
tient had  a  pelvic  abscess,  which  i-uptured  two  years  ago. 
Nature  cured  her.  She  was  under  my  observation  for  a 
year.  I  simply  watched  the  progress  of  the  case  toward 
recovery. 

One  patient  was  greatly  benefited  by  rest  in  bed,  iodine 
to  the  vault  of  the  vagina,  and  hot  douches. 

One  patient  came  under  my  observation  on  July  16, 1890, 
when  she  was  just  recovering  from  an  acute  attack  of  pel- 
vic inflammation.  The  uterus  was  yet  fixed,  and  there  was 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  She  apparently  com- 
pletely recovered  under  the  following  treatment,  viz. :  Every 
fourth  day  the  vault  was  painted  with  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  and  a  glycerin  tampon  applied.  Every  day  she  was 
given  a  sitz-bath  of  a  strong  solution  of  sea-salt  in  hot 
water,  and  while  she  was  in  the  bath  a  vaginal  douche  of 
a  like  solution  was  given.  Internally  she  took  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iron.  She  remained  well  six  months ;  then 
another  acute  attack  of  pelvic  inflammation  occurred.  This 
attack  was  less  severe  than  the  foi'mer  one. 

One  j)atient  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  iodine,  douche, 
and  rest  treatment. 

One  patient  had  salpingitis  and  oophoritis  upon  one  side. 
The  appendages  on  this  side  were  fixed  in  an  abnormal 
position.  She  became  pregnant,  had  a  normal  delivery 
three  months  ago,  and  is  now  apparently  well  of  the  pelvic 
trouble,  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a 
local  examination. 

Two  patients  were  under  the  rest,  iodine,  and  douche 
treatment  for  several  months,  but  received  no  benefit.  They 
are  simply  able  to  drag  around  the  house.     One  patient  had 


a  pelvic  aliNccHH  (left  side)  several  years  ago,  and  has  been 
lame  in  the  left  leg  ever  since.  'I'Ik;  abscess  closed  in  a 
shorl  lime,  Kul  there  is  a  ma.ss  involving  tlnr  tube  and  ovary 
upon  Ihal  side.  I  atlvised  its  removal.  She  declined.  'I'reat- 
incnt  did  her  no  good. 

In  I  wo  cases  the  pelvic  iMllamiMalion  ended  in  suppura- 
tion. In  one  of  these  I  am  not  sure  the  al)SC(!ss  diil  not  re- 
sult from  a  Inemalocele,  though  there  was  the  history  of  an 
old  abscess  continually  discharging  into  the  rectum.  When 
I  first  saw  the  patient  the  abscess  was  nearly  mature.  Two 
or  three  days  later  it  was  aspirated  and  waslnrd  out,  and  rine 
month  later  it  was  freely  opene(l  through  the  vagina  with  a 
thermo-<'aiitery  knife,  washed  out,  and  drained  for  a  long 
time. 

I  saw  h(!r  five  weeks  later,  when  the  clischarg(!  had  nearly 
ceased,  and  the  mass  in  the  pelvic  two  thirds  disappeared. 
A  few  days  ago  she  came  again  for  examination.  The  mass 
in  the  pelvis  has  nearly  disa])pear(!d,  an<l  the  discharge  also. 
The  otlier  case  was  clearly  one  of  pyosalpinx  leading  to  ab- 
scess. While  the  patient  was  deliberating  upon  an  opera- 
tion the  abscess  ruptured  into  the  vagina.  The  acute  symp- 
toms were  relieved  and  she  declined  an  oj)eration.  Now  at 
the  end  of  eight  months  and  a  half  she  is  an  invalid. 

Summary. — Died,  2  ;  cured,  2  ;  benefited  by  non-sur- 
gical treatment,  2  ;  benefited  by  treatment,  but  had  a  recur- 
rence, 1  ;  became  pregnant  and  apparently  cured,  1  ;  not 
benefited  by  treatment,  2  ;  ended  in  abscess,  2. 

Unquestionably  seven  of  these  patients  would  have  been 
better  treated  by  surgical  methods — viz.,  the  two  that  died, 
the  one  that  was  benefited  but  had  the  recurrence,  the  two 
that  were  not  benefited  by  treatment,  and  the  two  that  finally 
had  abscess. 

If  the  results  in  these  three  series  of  cases  teach  any- 
thing, it  is — 

1.  In  recurrent  pelvic  infiammation  involving  the  uterine 
appendages,  abdominal  section  and  removal  of  the  appen- 
dages yields  the  greatest  number  of  cures. 

2.  The  surgical  method,  when  compared  with  the  non- 
surgical method,  is  a  life-saving  procedure. 

3.  Electricity  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  cure  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases,  yet  so  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
its  use  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  cases  that  it  is  a  remedy  worthy 
of  trial  in  suitable  cases. 

4.  Recurrent  pelvic  inflammation  is  not  so  fatal  a  mala- 
dy as  many  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Of  the  fifty  cases  re- 
ported, but  two  patients  died  as  a  result  of  the  disease. 
Nearly  all  of  the  patients  had  suffered  from  the  disease  many 
years. 

5.  The  disease  tends  strongly  to  produce  chronic  inva- 
lidism and  sterility  and  to  result  in  the  formation  of  chronic 
pelvic  abscesses. 

6.  If  there  are  no  contra-indications  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  non-surgical  and  electrical  treatment  has  not  been 
beneficial,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  performing  the 
curative  and  life-saving  operation  of  abdominal  section  and 
removal  of  the  uterine  annexa. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  brought  put  in  the  history 
of  the  case  I  have  reported  which  I  wish  to  emphasize — viz., 
after  the  failure  of  calomel,  Epsom  salts,  and  high  enemata 
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to  induce  catharsis  and  to  control  the  vomiting,  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  three  eighths  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
produced  the  desired  result.  Morphine  unquestionably 
saved  the  patient's  life.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency,  and  can  be  safely  and 
efficiently  used  in  proper  cases  in  the  after-treatment  of 
abdominal  section. 


A  CASE   OF 
TOTAL  EXTIRPATION   OF  THE   LARYNX; 

RECOVERY  WITH  A  USEFUL  VOICE; 

OCCURRING  IN  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  MR.   GREVILLE   MacDONALD,   LONDON. 

By   ARTHUR    G.   ROOT,   M.  D., 

ALBANY,   N.  T., 

LATB  CLINICAL   ASSISTANT   AT   THE    HOSPITAL   FOR   DISEASES  OP  THE   THROAT, 

GOLDEN   SQUARE,   LONDON. 

J.  M.  B.,  aged  forty-one,  married,  a  commercial  traveler, 
first  sought  irieflical  advice  in  April.     For  six  months  previous 
he  had  been  gradually  losing  his  voice,  which  loss  of  voice  he 
attributed  to  a  cold  tliat  he  had  contracted.    He  h.td  alv/ays  en- 
joyed perfect  liealth.     His  family  history  was  excellent.     There 
were  no  evidences  of  his  ever  having  had  syphilis.     lie  had 
smoked  possibly  to  excess,  using  on  an  average  four  ounces  of 
tobacco  a  week,  which  he  smoked  in  a  pipe.     Upon  physical  ex- 
amination, lie  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  health.     At  this  time 
there  was  no  pain  or  cough  or  expectoration  or  haemorrhage. 
The  nose  and  pharynx  were  in  a  normal  condition.     Laryny:o- 
scopic  examination  showed  a  large,  irregular  grayish  mass  filling 
the  anterior  half  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  concealing  the  ante- 
rior three  fourths  of  the  vocal  cords.     On  inspiration,  this  mass 
was  seen  to  fall  lower  into  the  larynx,  leaving  the  right  cord 
free.     Upon  phonation,  it  also  concealed  the  anterior  half  of  the 
left  ventricular  band,  receding  again  in  abduction  of  the  cords. 
Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  growth  a  somewhat  super 
ficial  ulceration  of  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  split  pea  could  be 
made  out,  the  floor  of  which  was  slightly  more  yellow  in  color 
than  the  surface  of  the  neoplasm,  and  the  edges  were  somewhat 
irregular.     To  the  lelt  of  the  ulcer  was  a  small  piece  of  growth 
extending  backward.      Upon    examination    witii    the   probe,  a 
somewhat  extensive  attaclmient  to  the  infraglottic  portion  of 
the  left  cord  could  be  made  out.     The  left  ventricular  band  did 
not  seem  to  be  implicated.     The  impairment  of  the  movement 
of  the  vocal  cords  seemed  to  be  purely  mechanical.     A  por- 
tion of  the  left  cord,  the  only  portiim  visible,  was  tliickened 
and  congested.     The  brother  of  the  patient  was  immediately 
informed  of  the  grave  aspect  of  the  case  and  an  operation  was 
advised  but  not  urged.      On  April   12th   the    poriion    of  the 
growth  projecting  backward  was  removed  with  the  laryngeal 
forceps.   This  portion,  upon  microscopical  examination,  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  was  entirely  made  up  of  epithelium,  confirming 
the  suspirion  of  epitheliom.a.     On  .April  loth  extirpation  of  half 
of  the  larynx  was  strongly  advised.     But  on  April  2-ltli  a  ('(m- 
sultation  of  physicians  resulted  adversely  to  immediate  opera- 
tion.    The  patient  himself  was  very  desirous  of  waiting.     Por- 
tions of  the  (irowih    were  removed   by  laryngeal    forceps,  at 
which  lime  haemorrliage  was  profuse.     On  April  2oth,  after  the 
intralaryngcl  operati(m,  the  patient's  voice  si-emed  to  be  com- 
pletely restored.    Ujjon  Liryngoscopic  examination,  no  portion  of 
the  neoplasm  could  be  >een,  and  even  the  site  of  its  attachment 
was  difficult  to  make  our,  but  the  vocal   cords  seemed  to  be 
uniformly  thickened  and  rounded. 

On  May  llth  the  whole  of  the  vocal  cord  was  seen  to  bo 
thickened  and  darkly  congested.     At  the  junction  of  the  infe- 


rior with  the  middle  third,  between  the  attached  and  the  free 
margin,  was  a  silvery  surface  (two  or  three  lines  in  its  longer 
diameter)  Iving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cord. 

On  May  25th,  upon  examining  this  silvery  spot  with  the 
probe,  it  was  found  to  be  velvety  and  minutely  villous  Upon 
pushing  the  probe  below  the  surface,  perhaps  one  or  two  lines, 
no  heemorrhage  followed.  The  electric  cautery  point  was 
plunged  into  this  suspicious  spot  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
seconds.  The  result  of  this  cauterization  was  a  slough  rather 
more  extensive  than  the  villous  surface. 

On  June  18th  the  patient's  voice  was  not  quite  so  good,  and 
he  complained  of  fatigue  upon  using  it.  The  appearances  re- 
mained much  the  same. 

On  July  80th  the  voice  had  again  improved  and  was  only 
slightly  hoarse.  The  villous  spot  was  seen  to  be  raised  above 
the  mucous  membrane  and  of  a  yellowish  opaque  color;  the  left 
vocal  cord  was  rather  more  congested. 

On  September  8th  there  was  complaint  of  increasing  vocal 
trouble.  It  would  seem  that  the  growth  had  taken  a  fresh  start 
and  was  projecting  over  the  margin  of  the  cord,  involving  the 
epiglottic  portion. 

On  October  20th  the  patient's  voice  was  much  worse.  An 
external  operation  was  strongly  urged,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  disease  was  principally  limited  to  the  left  vocal  cord — the 
arytaenoid  cartilage  moving  freely,  there  being  no  pain,  no  puru- 
lent expectoration  or  haemorrhage,  and  no  enlarged  glands.  A 
consultation  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  left  ala 
with  the  growth  and  the  cord,  and  perhaps  the  arytaenoid, 
leaving,  if  ]>ossible,  the  right  cord. 

On  October  28th  the  operation  was  performed,  the  trachea 
exposed  above  the  thyreoid  isthmus,  and  a  Hahn's  tube  in- 
serted. The  incision  was  then  carried  up  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
A  supernumerary  hyoid  lobe  of  the  thyreoid  gland  had  to  be 
removed.  The  mussles  were  drawn  otf  from  tlie  lefc  ala  and 
the  cartilage  w.is  divided  in  the  median  line.  Upon  gaining  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  the  growth  was  seen  to  be 
much  larger  than  expected.  The  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
chondnum  were  divided  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  ala.  The 
outer  surface  was  then  easily  exposed.  The  inferior  cornu  was 
cut  oflE  and  the  crieo-thyreoid  mu-cle  divided.  The  ala  was 
drawn  well  forward,  the  muC'Uis  membrane  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  and  the  arytisnoid  detached  from  the  cricoid  and  enu- 
cleated from  its  covering  of  membrane,  wlien  tlie  entire  mass 
was  easily  taken  away.  During  the  entire  operation  but  one 
vessel  required  a  ligature.  The  anteri"r  half  of  the  right  cords 
was  swollen  and  red.  Two  thirds  of  them  were  removed  and 
the  ends  brought  together  with  catgut  ligature.  The  Hahn's 
tube,  together  with  plugging  the  cricoid  ring,  prevented  haemor- 
rhage trickling  down  the  trachea.  The  wound  was  dressed 
antisepticaliy  with  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  iodoform 
gauze.  The  part  removed  included  the  left  ala  ot  the  thyreoid 
cartilage  excepting  the  two  cornua.  the  entire  arytaenoid  and  the 
vocal  ends  wit'i  the  growth  attached,  together  with  the  m-jscles 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cartilage. 

In  structure  the  growth  wis  a  well-marked  epithelioma. 
On  the  day  tollowing  the  operation  Ilahn's  tube  wa-j  replaced 
by  an  ordinary  Durham's  cannula  wound  with  gauze  so  as 
to  plug  the  trachea.  On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  sat  up,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  he  swallowed  with  comparative  ease,  having 
up  to  this  time  received  his  food  by  means  of  an  oesophageal 
tube.  On  tiie  seventh  day  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed. 
The  tracheal  tube  was  removed  on  the  ninth  day,  the  patient 
partaking  of  ordinary  diet.  He  went  out  for  a  walk  on  the 
thirteenth  day,  and  by  the  si.xteenrh  day  the  tracheal  wound 
was  ch)sed.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  November  I7th, 
just  three  weeks  from  the  operation,     lie  was  in  good  health 
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and  potweswod  of  u  strung,  distinct  voiuu,  UioukIi   Homowliat 
hout'rie. 

Sdoii  al'tiT  li-aviii;,'  tlio  lioH|»itiil  ho  liiiil  soiiu-  ilidirully  in 
l)roiitliiiif;,  wliicli  was  attribiitiMl  to  ciiatiicial  (ioiilradion. 
On  Niivonibi'i- 2'2il  this  dilliciiity  in  l>reatiiin^'  iiicri-uHiMJ,  and  in 
Doooinbor  tiio  patii-nt  was  u;fain  a<iinittcd  into  tho  liosiiital  and 
trariiootoniy  re>-ortod  to.  A  littlo  lutor,  upon  larynnoscopic  cx- 
luniinition,  a  duiinito  nniss  rouhl  bo  nuidc  ont,  bulging  upward 
on  tho  ri^ht  nido.  Tho  rapidity  witii  whicli  this  growth  in 
croasod  was  rcnuirkal)lo.  Tho  gravo  aspocl  of  tho  caso  was  up- 
prooiatod  by  tiio  pationt,  and,  in  tlio  ai)sonco  of  ghnidnlar  on- 
hirgoinont,  tho  ontiro  ronioval  of  tiio  larynx  was  docidod  U|)on. 
Seven  wooiis  from  tiio  lirst  oporation  tiio  sooond  was  porlbrniod. 

Lotiving  out  much  tliat  iniglit  be  Huid  as  to  tlio  dotail  of 
this  second  oporation,  sutVice  it  to  say  that  it  was  aooonijilishod 
witli  innoh  more  oaso  than  tho  first  was.  Tho  parts  roniovod  at 
tliis  socDiid  oporation  inoludod  tho  cricoid,  llio  ontiro  right  ala 
of  tho  thyreoid,  with  tho  muscles  of  its  outer  surface,  tho  re- 
maindor  of  tlie  lettala  witli  tlio  muscles  surrounding  it,  and  the 
lower  half  of  tho  epiglottis.  'Jhe  wound  was  dressed  in  much 
tho  same  way  as  before  and  ])rogrossod  favorably.  On  tho 
eighth  day  tiie  pationt  was  able  to  swallow  while  lying  fiat  upon 
his  back,  and  on  tho  tenth  day  lie  was  up. 

The  problem  of  providing  the  patient  with  a  voice  now  pre- 
sented itself.  An  artificial  laryn.x  was  procured  from  Vienna, 
but  was  so  large  and  cumbersome,  and  the  sound  produced  by  it 
was  so  annoying  to  the  patient,  that  it  was  discarded.  A  tul)o 
like  that  of  the  artificial  larynx  was  attached  to  an  ordinary 
cannula  in  hopes  that  the  tissue  could  be  made  to  vibrate.  The 
api)aratus  consisted  of  an  ordinary  Durham's  cannula.  Imme- 
diately behind  tlie  shield  there  was  a  circular  opening  upon  the 
surface.  Through  tliis  ojiening  there  passed  a  short  curved  tube 
upward  and  tlienco  slightly  backward,  projecting  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  In  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tube  projecting 
upward  was  an  orifice  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
pharynx  or  at  the  tracheal  opening,  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
upper  orifice  was  contracted  to  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  apparatus  was  so  far  successful  that  an  audi- 
ble voice  was  immediately  produced.  After  the  patient  had 
worn  the  tube,  however,  for  a  few  days,  ho  developed  a  loud 
vibr.iting  voice,  doubtless  due  to  the  falling  over  of  the  bilateral 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane.  During  the  taking  of  food  the 
upper  tube  was  replaced  by  a  similarly  shaped  tube,  but  closed 
above  so  as  to  ])revent  the  passage  of  food  into  the  tracheal 
cannula. 

The  patient  is  now  able  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  though 
somewhat  hoarse  but  not  monotonous  tone.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
He  can  speak  better  without  the  upper  tube,  but  this  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cannula  open. 


dTorrcsponirtnce. 


LETTER   FROM    BERLIN. 

The  Association  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  and  the 
Meeting  at  Halle. 

Berlin,  September  30,  1891. 
As  an  evident  result  of  the  abundant  and  long-existing  pro- 
vision for  university  education  by  each  of  the  German  States, 
there  is  contained  within  their  national  society  of  scientists  and 
physicians  a  larger  homogeneous  body  of  men  engaged  in  re- 


March  and  in  |)rHctirio  than  is  olHowlicro  to  bo  found.  Its  an- 
nual mooting,  by  roHSon  of  tiiin  homogeneity,  presents  u  most 
intoroHting  object  of  attention,  and  tho  uttoranccH  of  its  mem 
bors.  by  n-iiHon  of  their  celobrity,  bocomo  of  tho  groatfsl 
weight. 

Heginniiig  at  Lcipsic  in  1822,  with  the  object  of  odectitig  a 
bettor  ac(|iiaiiit(inco  among  (Jorman  Hciontists  and  a  milder  criti- 
oirtui  of  published  hcientific  works,  such  uh  ha*l  then  already 
obtained  in  Franco  an<l  Kngland,  tho  numbors  attendant  U|)on 
the  inootingH  of  the  associittion  have  continually  increased,  and 
tho  contributions  to  knowledges  brought  before  it  have  formed  a 
conHidorable  part  of  the  achievoments  of  science  within  the 
period  since  that  date. 

During  the  pas!  few  years  a  stricter  constitution  has  been 
evolved,  placing  tho  advancement  of  science  cxprossly  in  the 
foreground  and  a>'sumin!r  tho  rights  of  a  corporation  for  the 
society,  with  a  rosiilt  which  is  yet  awaited. 

Tho  major  portion  of  those  taking  i)art  in  its  se.ssions  is  now 
composed,  not  of  members  of  the  association,  but  of  the  [lar- 
ticular  convention,  who  also  contribute  to  the  provision  for  the 
same  and  are  made  uj*  of  |)Iiysicians  and  scientists  from  the 
neighborhood,  from  the  empire  at  large,  and  from  8urroun<li[ig 
countries.  In  addition  to  these,  there  comes  a  noteworthy  per- 
contiigo  of  fairer  partakers  in  the  general  festivities. 

Tho  association,  following  the  invitation  of  various  cities  or 
universities,  successively  changes  its  place  of  meeting.  Its  con- 
vention extends  over  a  week's  time,  during  which  the  mornings 
are  devoted  to  sessions  and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to  the 
festivities  given  or  provided  for  those  in  attendance. 

The  days  are  alternately  given  to  general  and  to  special  ses- 
sions, which  ditfer  distinctly  in  character.  The  former  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  addresses  upon  general  8ul>ject8,  such  a? 
those,  for  instance,  of  Du  Hois-Reymond  at  Leipsic  on  The 
Limitations  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  of  Hertz  on  The 
Relations  of  Liglit  and  Electricity,  at  Heidelberg. 

These  generally  intelligible  efforts  serve  as  a  common  bond 
between  those  in  attendancte,  and  often  furnish  an  exposition  of 
the  condition  of  a  particular  science  or  of  the  latest  gains  within 
it.  They  also  serve  as  a  certain  counterweight  to  the  general 
tendency  to  specialization,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  sections  holding  special 
sessions. 

The  sittings  of  the  sections  are  held  simultaneously  and  are 
only  less  distinct  from  one  another  than  from  the  general  meet- 
ings. Their  number,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  ma- 
terial offered  and  accepted,  has  reached  thirty-two,  and  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  more  purely  scientific  and  the 
clinical  or  practical  departments. 

By  this  subdivision  a  considerable  disadvantage  arises  for 
general  practitioners  or  others  interested  in  the  work  of  several 
sections.  m 

On  the  other  band,  the  general  provi-ion  for  informal  com-  H 
munication  between  those  attendant  uj)on  the  convention  is 
eminent,  and  chiefly  so  bv  reason  of  the  general  entertainments 
given  by  the  city  through  her  authorities.  These,  taking  the 
present  as  an  instance,  may  be  characterized  as  generous  and,  in 
view  of  the  picturesquely  romantic  river  offered  to  observation 
npon  which  the  city  of  Halle  lies,  as  highly  gratifying;  themore 
so,  perhaps,  in  that  the  invitation  to  her  hospitality  had  been 
given  the  i)revious  jear  at  Bremen  by  the  mayor  in  person.  A 
particular  source  of  ?atisfaction  to  visitors  was  the  di-tribution 
of  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  giving  detailed  accounts  of 
the  public  administration  and  institutions  of  Halle,  her  uni- 
versity, and  other  provisions  for  her  inhabitants,  including  the 
trolley  system  of  electric  railroad,  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to 
her  streets  and  hills. 
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TLe  convention,  beginning  on  September  2l8t.  was  opened 
by  Professor  His,  of  Leipsic.  the  president  of  the  association, 
followed  by  Professor  Knoblauch,  of  llalle,  who  concluded  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  tlie  previous  meeting  in  llalle,  in  1823) 
by  calling  forth  a  repeated  "  hoch  !  "  to  the  Kaiser,  whose  heroic 
bust  adorned  the  platform  and  to  whom  a  telegram  of  homage 
was  sent. 

The  curator  of  the  university  welcomed  the  assemblage  in 
the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  read  a  telegram  of 
greeting  from  the  same.  Further  welcome  was  extended  by  the 
Head  President  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,  the  President  of  its 
southern  district,  the  Mayor  of  Halle,  and  the  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  first  address  proper  before  the  convention  was  given  by 
Professor  Nothnagel,  of  Vienna,  upon  The  Limitations  of  the 
Healing  Art,  and  chiefly  concerned  the  question  of  how  far 
medicine  was  effective  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Noting  the  im- 
mense advancement  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine  in 
general,  the  immeasurable  aid  to  cure  now  offered  by  surgery, 
and  the  discovery  of  many  new  means  of  symptomatic  treat- 
ment, the  conclusion  was,  nevertheless,  expressed  that,  beyond 
the  specific  use  of  mercury,  quinine,  and  salicylic  acid,  the  art 
of  medicine  was  without  positive  means  of  cure;  indeed,  in  the 
instances  mentioned,  it  cotild  only  be  said  that  the  cure  was  ap- 
parently positive. 

Following  this  an  interesting  discourse  was  delivered  by 
Lepscius,  of  Leipsic,  upon  The  Old  and  tiie  New  Gunpowder, 
with  which  the  sitting  closed.  At  further  general  sessions  ad- 
dresses were  given  upon  The  Peopling  [«ic]  of  Europe  with 
Strange  Plants,  by  Kraus,  of  Halle;  The  Art  of  Prolonging 
Human  Life,  by  Ebstein,  of  Gottingen  ;  and  Edward  Jenner  and 
the  Question  of  Immunization,  by  Ackermann,  of  llalle. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  tlie  sittings 
of  the  sections  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  university.  The 
latter,  which  represent  in  each  case  a  branch  of  instruction,  are 
mostly  contained  within  a  domain  in  the  eastern  and  elevated 
portion  of  the  city,  are  of  modern  structure,  and  offer  excellent 
privileges  for  their  various  purposes,  in  general  with  a  wealth 
of  room,  both  without  and  within.  The  newly  erected  hospital 
for  nervous  diseases,  under  Professor  Hitzig,  is  especially  note- 
worthy. For  the  clinical  departments  a  quasi-pavilion  style  of 
building  is  employed.  The  amphitheatre  in  each  is  adapted  to 
two  hundred  or  more  hearers.  At  the  Surgical  Clinic  a  new 
auditorium  is  being  erected  by  Professor  von  Braman,  similar 
to  von  Bergmann's  at  Berlin — namely,  with  windows  exclusive- 
ly behind  and  above  an  amphitheatre  of  moderate  size,  having  a 
.steep  inclination,  and  provided  with  a  row  of  inclosed  instru- 
ment cases  at  its  inner  circle  (within  reach  of  the  operator's 
assistants),  and  a  tiled  floor. 

The  sections  presenting  naturally  the  greatest  interest  were 
those  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  the  former  the 
chief  .''ubject  was  Koch^s  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Aufrecht,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  had  an  expe- 
rience resulting  from  the  employment  of  over  six  thousand  in- 
jections. He  was  followed  by  Professor  Weber,  of  llalle,  who 
exhibited  a  number  of  cases  of  lupus  apparently  cured,  and  other. 
in  which  a  relapse  had  taken  place. 

Aufrecht,  speaking  especially  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  di- 
vided his  cases  substantially  into  those  with  and  those  without 
severe  hectic.  In  the  first-named  the  patients  had  come  to  an 
earlier  demise  than  would  otherwi.se  have  been  expected.  In 
two  cases  fresh  miliary  tubercles  had  appeared.  This  he  con- 
sidered to  come,  not  from  the  setting  free  of  bacilli,  but  iVoia 
stimulation  to  action  of  germs  already  distributed.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  a  treatment,  up  to  September  5th,  of  112  cases  of 
the  latter  kind,  he  had  discharged  48  patients  as  cured,  37  as 


improved  to  a  degree  not  to  be  reached  without  Koch's  remedy, 
22  iis  improved,  and  .5  as  unimproved  and  unchanged.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  pain,  of  blood  in  the  sputum,  or  of  large 
raucous  rales,  he  ceases  the  injections  for  a  time.  The  increase 
in  weight  and  the  improvement  in  appearance  of  his  patients 
has  been  astounding. 

He  does  not  cease  the  injections  with  the  cessation  of  symp- 
toms. Some  of  the  patients  apparently  cured  have  returned 
with  relapse.  He  therefore  does  not  regard  tuberculin  as  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  but  as  an  accessory  to  cure,  by  means  of  which 
one  can  expect  the  latter  with  tolerable  certainty  in  recent  cases 
not  of  a  severe  character,  while  in  severe  ones  with  large  cavi- 
ties a  lengthening  of  life  is  to  be  obtained. 

Professor  Weber  reported  the  treatment  of  160  patients  with 
tuberculin,  with  observation  of  them  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  results  were  not  seldom  good,  sometimes  astoundingly  so ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  a  relapse  had  occurred.  But  few  of 
his  patients  were  to  be  considered  completely  cured ;  respect- 
ing most  of  them  he  could  say  that  they  were  better  than  if 
they  had  only  had  the  usual  treatment. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  in  the  Section  was  in  favor  of 
the  emplovTuent  of  small  doses  of  the  tuberculin  is  case-  not  ad- 
vanced, and  against  a  diagnostic  use  of  the  substance. 

Guttmann,  of  Berlin,  reported  the  results  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  methyl  blue  in  malarial  disease  which  he  had  ob- 
tained with  Ehrlich,  and  which  he  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  this  drug  had  a  pronounced  action  in  those  disea.ses.  The 
attacks  of  fever  disappeared  within  a  few  days,  and  after  a  week 
the  Plasmodia  were  no  longer  to  be  detected  in  the  blood. 

In  the  Section  for  Children's  Diseases  the  action  of  tubercn- 
lin  upon  the  tuberculosis  of  children  was  discussed,  with  an  ex- 
pressed opinion  in  general  adverse  to  its  employment.  Schede, 
of  Hamburg,  however,  reported  improvement  in  cases  of  vesical 
catarrh. 

In  the  Section  for  Dermatology,  in  which  Unna,  of  Hamburg, 
opened  the  discussion,  the  opinion  veered  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  Section  for  Surgery  the  opening  discourse  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Konig,  of  Gottingen,  upon  The  Importance  of  the  Recog- 
nition of  Haemorrhage  into  the  Synovial  Sacs  in  Cases  of  Haemo- 
philia, especially  its  Diagnosis  from  Tuberculosis.  He  had 
previously  employed  tuberculin  for  the  latter  purpose.  His 
treatment  consisted  mainly  in  removal  of  the  serum  and 
clots. 

Kraske,  of  Freiburg,  treating  of  Resection  of  the  Rectum, 
recommended  especially  the  invagination  of  the  proximal  through 
the  distal  stump  and  provisional  suture  to  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  anus;  this  he  had  carried  out  ten  times  with  suc- 
cessful results.  He  avoids  colotomyand  secures  an  emptying  of 
the  bowel  by  a  long  preliminary  evacuative  treatment. 

Rieder,  of  Hamburg,  exhibited  a  patient  in  vvhom  a  year  pre- 
vioas  a  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  had  oc- 
casioned complete  paraplegia.  After  removal  of  the  compress- 
ing pieces  of  bone  by  Schede,  the  paralysis  quite  raoidly  dimin- 
ished. The  patient  has  now  almost  normal  muscular  power,  but 
a  spastic  gait,  left  hypsesthcsia,  and  increased  tendon  reflex. 
Schede  had  operated  in  seven  other  cases  of  fractured  rertehrcp 
without  further  injury  to  the  patient. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  von  Bergmann,  of 
Berlin,  demonstrated  a  case  in  which  he  had  removed  some  three 
inches  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  sarcoma  of  the  former  bone, 
had  shoved  the  stumps  longitudinally  together,  and  given  the 
patient — a  young  gardener — a  limb  with  which  he  was  able, 
with  or  without  a  raised  shoe,  to  walk  and  work  vigorously. 
Transplantation  of  bone  and  of  ivory  in  the  diaphysis  had  not 
in  general  been  successful  in  his  hands.     The  inserted  pieces, 
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both  in  man  and  in  animals,  healed  in  \iy  first  intention,  itiit 
coiitiniUMl  to  intorfoio  willi  tin-  iiso  of  tlio  imrl. 

I'rofVssor  von  nrniimnn,  of  liiillu,  n-portoil  iicasoof  mikti-mhIiiI 
iinplnnttitioii  of  l>oiu<  aftor  coiiiplicatcd  fructtire  of  ilu*  (■riiiiiiiiii. 

A  lar^fo  nmiilHT  of  intori'.stiiijj  diwdoiirsiH  woro  nivoii  in  tin- 
Suction,  hosidrs  (li>iiioiistratit)ns  of  apparatiiM,  olc 

ill  llio  Soctioii  for  Olisti'Irics  aiul  (iyiiau'olo;''v,  Dr.  Winter, 
of  Ui'rlin,  calliMl  attontion  to  two  liindw  of  fovor  during;  parluri- 
■tion — nanioly.  soptio  and  sinipl*'  ri'tlox  ;  tlio  ialtvr  ajipoarin^  os 
pocially  whon  tho  IkmkI  of  tlio  fu'tiis  wan  cn;;a|^od  in  tliu  inlet  or 
outK't  of  tlio  pelvis,  an<l  betrayin};  itself  hy  u  (sonsiderablo  rise 
of  toinporatnro  with  u  not  very  rapid,  stronijf  pnlse,  and  cessation 
after  the  pas*ajre  tliroiifrh  tiie  olistructiiifj  strait. 

Ill  tho  Svotion  for  Ilvj^ione.  Professor  von  IVtti'iikofer,  of 
Munich,  spoke  on  the  sclf-piiritication  of  rivers,  and  stated  that 
the  result  ot  researches  in  Munich  was  to  the  effect  that  water 
percolutinj?  tlirouKli  the  soil  of  the  banks  of  rivers  was  wlndly 
•devoid  of  infectious  elements. 

Among  the  more  i)urely  scientific  communications  may  ho 
noted  I'rofessor  Kosenthars  upon  Calorimetric  Determinations, 
in  which  ho  canio  to  the  |)Ositive  conclusion  that  in  simple  fever 
there  was  no  increased  production  of  heat,  but  merely  a  dimin- 
ished loss;  and  that,  in  fact  lor  several  hours  after  its  incep- 
tion there  was  a  greatly  diminished  prnducti"n,  especially  dur- 
ing the  chill;  Professor  Bernstein's  upon  the  Consumption  of 
Oxygen  by  tho  Tissues,  wherein  the  conclusion  was  expressed 
that  relatively  but  a  small  part  of  the  oxygen  imbibed  by  the 
organism  was  consumed  outside  of  the  muscles ;  and  Professor 
Abh6's,  in  whicli  he  demonstrated,  by  means  of  simple  gratings 
of  various  relative  width  of  open  spacing,  that  the  i:nage  ca^t 
by  light  transmitted  through  an  object  and  u  lens  might  be  the 
same  for  each  of  two  different  objects,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  materially  differ  for  the  same  object  when  simply  certain 
bundles  of  rays  were  cut  out  in  the  path  of  the  image-carrying 
beam  by  an  iiiter[)osed  opaque  object. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  matter  brought  before  the  various 
Sections,  the  references  here  given  convey  an  idea  of  but  a  small 
part  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  convention,  which  will  appear, 
however,  in  a  volume  of  Transactions.  The  overabundance  of 
material  offered  has  raised  the  question  within  the  association 
itself  whether,  now  that  congresses  of  specialists  in  various 
branches  are  so  many,  it  would  not  be  well  to  so  preserve  the 
general  convention  that  specialists  themselves  might  jjersonally 
learn  what  was  particularly  transpiring  in  neighboring  territory 
to  their  own.  At  present  a  restriction  of  the  numbers  taking 
part  in  the  convention  has  been  determined  upon,  partly  to 
this  end. 


Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. — "  Dr.  Tordeus  has  been  employing 
with  consiilerablp  success  a  treatment  for  typhoid  fever  in  the  fet.  Pierre 
Hospital,  Brussels,  which  consists  essentially  of  moderate  doses  of  an 
antipyretic  combined  with  an  antiseptic.  Tims  ten  grains  of  acetanihde 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  resorcin,  or  about  half  that  amount  of  thymic 
acid,  are  made  up  into  a  five-ounce  mixture  with  a  compound  decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  and  tablespoonfu)  doses  administered  every  three  homs. 
This  was  found  to  exert  a  remarkably  beneficial  effect  not  only  on  the 
temperature,  but  also  on  the  freneral  condition  of  the  patients.  From 
trials  made  with  acetanilide  alone,  it  was  evident  that  the  antipyretic 
effect  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  combination  with  it  of  the  resor 
cin  or  the  thymic  acid.  Several  children  were  included  among  the  pa- 
tients so  treated,  the  doses  given  bting,  of  course,  proportionately 
smaller.  Dr.  TorJeus  is  o!  opinion  that  treatment  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  suitable  in  oth.er  zymotic  diseaset- ;  indeed,  he  has 
tried  a  combination  of  acetanilide  and  benzoic  acid  in  measles  and  in 
croupous  pneumonia,  the  latter  drug  being  selected  in  preference  to 
resorcin  on  account  of  its  possessing  expectorant  as  well  as  antiseptic 
properties." — Lancet. 
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AI,[,i:(iKI)    r(»IS()NIN(}    WITH    ANTIKAMNIA 

TiiK  Amiiiraii  /'riirfif.ioner  and  I^'cwh  for  (Se|)tember  12th 
treat.s  editorially  of  a  fatal  cnHO  of  poisoning  alleged  to  huvei, 
followed  the  non-proh'Hsional  prescription  of  antikntiinia.  Th« 
case,  brictly  stated,  occuirred  in  April  last,  and  was  in  the  per* 
son  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  a|)parently  robust  and' 
weighing  a  hundred  and  sixty-tive  pounds.  She  had  a  slight 
headache,  and  took,  without  medical  authorization,  twenty- 
four  grains  of  the  drug.  Acute  delirium  soon  followed,  then 
loss  of  conscionsne^H,  ending  in  fatal  cotna  in  about  ten  hours 
from  the  time  the  dose  was  taken.  Post-mortem  examination 
failed  to  reveal  any  organic  lesion  sufficient  to  cause  death, 
apart  from  the  action  of  the  drug  taken.  Tlie  greater  portion 
of  the  body  was  cyanotic.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
sky-blue  in  color,  as  were  the  fibrous  structures  wherever  ex- 
amined.    There  was  clotted  blood  in  the  right  ventricle. 

The  composition  of  antikamnia  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  editorial  note  in  the  Practitioner  and  J^ews  gives  an  appar- 
ent acceptance  of  an  analysis  of  the  drug,  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Drwfgista'  Circular,  which  makes  it  consist 
of  nearly  eight  ])arts  of  acetanilide  and  rather  more  than  two 
parts  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Assuming  that  this  analysis  is 
approximately  correct,  the  amount  of  acetanilide  contained  in 
the  supposed  lethal  dose  was  not  far  from  eighteen  grains 
This  is  not  quite  a  double  dose,  ten  grains  being  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  full  dose  for  an  adult.  It  is  difficult  to  connect 
the  almost  instantaneous  and  rapidly  progressive  poisoning 
above  recorded  with  a  dose  no  larger  than  that  stated.  The 
questions  of  idios-yncrasy,  of  possible  undiscovered  organic  dis- 
ease, of  unknown  quantities  of  the  drug  previously  taken,  with 
a  sudden  cumulative  action,  and  of  the  formation  of  some  sub- 
stitution product  such  as  not  infrequently  forms  in  this  and 
other  aniline  derivatives,  suggest  themselves  and  make  it  de- 
sirable that  a  full  investigation  should  have  been  made.  As  the 
matter  now  rests,  a  comment  made  by  the  editor  is  most  per- 
tinent— namely,  that  antikamnia  should  be  listed  among  tho 
poisonous  drugs,  and  that  it  should  not  be  promiscuously  and 
non-professionally  prescribed.  The  editor  further,  and  very 
correctly,  we  think,  inveighs  against  the  use  of  powerful  agents 
of  undeclared  compnsition  as  apt  to  lead  up  to  just  such  calam- 
itous results  as  that  related. 


A  CASE  OF  ACROMEGALY  IN  THE  NEGRO. 

Db.  J.  8.  Beeki.ky  has  reported  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Bulletin  for  September  the  first  case  of  this  disease 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  negro  race.     His  case  is  the 
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forty-fifth  in  current  literature  and  the  seventh  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  that  of  a  negress,  aged  sixty,  an  inmate  of  tlie 
City  Insane  Asylum  of  Baltimore,  under  treatment  for  delu- 
sions of  persecution.  The  measurements  and  photographs  of 
the  patient  were  obtained  under  difficulties,  since,  like  most 
subjects  of  paranoia,  she  is  at  times  very  refractory.  The  en- 
largement of  the  extremities  has  not  advanced  to  the  degree 
noted  in  some  of  the  older  typical  cases,  but  it  is  sufficient, 
with  other  present  conditions,  to  make  this  case  a  character- 
istic one.  The  hands,  compared  with  the  forearms,  are  enor- 
mous, the  fingers  are  thick,  the  nails  are  broad  and  short,  the 
skin  is  wrinkled  and  creased,  and  the  phalangeal  joints,  the 
first  especially,  are  considerably  expanded.  The  feet  also  are 
of  large  size,  with  some  phalangeal  hypertrophy.  The  inferior 
maxilla  is  apparently  increased  in  its  vertical  measurement,  and 
the  soft  parts  of  the  face  show  some  hypertrophy,  especially 
the  lower  lip,  wiiieh  projects  forward  and  is  pendulous,  giving 
the  profile  a  prognathous  aspect. 

The  writer  gives  his  analysis  of  the  diagnosis  in  this  case,  of 
acromegaly  from  rayxcedema,  rhachitis,  and  osteitis,  dwelling 
npon  the  absence  of  the  mucin  deposits  belonging  to  the  former 
and  upon  the  absence  of  deformity  of  the  diaphytses  of  the  long 
bones  in  the  latter;  also  from  Marie's  newly  described  as'feo- 
arthropathie-pneumique — briefly  referred  to  in  this  journal  for 
October  3d — by  the  absence  of  pulmonary  disease.  A  diagnosis 
from  an  obscure  form  of  syringomyelia  is  attended  with  greater 
difficulty.  The  author  refers  more  especially  to  two  cases,  one 
reported  by  Charcot  in  a  recent  number  of  Progrh  medical,  in 
which  there  were  recurrent  trophic  lesions  of  the  skin  of  the 
arms  and  hands,  and  another  of  similar  character  reported  by 
HolschewnikoflPin  the  Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomic  und 
Physiologie  undfilr  klinische  3Iedicin,  in  which,  however,  there 
was  no  loss  of  sensibility  to  heat  and  pain  on  either  side  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Berkley  considers  it  probable  that  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  extremities  in  his  case  dates  from  the  menopause,  as  in  a 
few  reported  cases  whose  history  was  more  clearly  ascertainable 
than  that  of  his  own.  The  mental  condition  of  his  patient  does 
not  allow  of  any  correct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  neuralgic 
or  other  pain  that  may  be  present;  an  inconstant  headache,  of 
no  great  severity,  is  at  times  complained  of.  There  is  in  this 
case  a  pronounced  scoliosis,  extending  from  the  seventh  cervical 
to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  a  condition  that  is  rather  rare  in 
acromegaly,  but  more  frequent  in  syringomyelia.  A  summary 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  this  case  points  with  almost  equal 
probability  to  some  form  of  angeioneurosis  or  to  some  irri- 
tative lesion  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  witli  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  former. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   TERM   "DERMATOL." 

"Dermatol"  is  the  empirical  term  attached  by  the  Iloech- 
8ter  Farbwerke,  of  Germany,  to  the  subgallate  of  bismuth  pre- 
pared by  them  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  asserted  to 
have  a  strong  claim  upon  the  specialists  in  skin  diseases  on  ac- 
count of  its  antibacterial,  astringent,  and  drying  properties;  but 


let  us  suppose  that  those  specialists  do  not  adopt  it,  but  that  the 
gynaecologists,  for  example,  find  in  it  unexploited  advantages, 
how  meaningless  becomes  the  term  •'dermatol"!  And,  fur- 
ther, to  follow  the  line  of  criticism  marked  out  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pharm.aceMtii'che  Zeitung,  if  dern)atol  should  prove  to  be 
all  thiit  its  promoters  allege,  the  results  might  be  imfortunate. 
Other  products  might  then  be  pushed  into  the  market  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  we  might  be  offered  a  (jyncecol  for  the  use 
of  uterine  specialists,  and  a  chirurgol  for  surgeons,  and  nothing 
seemingly  stands  in  the  way  of  baptizing  our  old  stand-by,  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  or  some  combination  thereof,  under  some 
new  name  like  gantrol  or  Ktomaehol.  Rival  houses  might  then 
be  seen  competing  for  the  good-will  of  our  eye  doctors,  one  with 
an  ophthalmogol  and  another  with  an  opticol.  Even  the  Hoech- 
ster  Farbwerke  should  be  willing,  after  this,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  reductio  ad  uhsurdtim  has  been  brought  home  to  them. 


MYOPIA    IN   SCHOOLS. 

M.  NiMiKR,  according  to  the  Mercredi  medical,  has  examr 
ined  this  year  a  hundred  and  fifty-i!)ree  young  men,  candidates 
for  the  military  schools,  of  whom  he  found  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  to  be  myopic.  From  the  examination  of  these  myopic 
pupils  he  concludes  that  the  defective  hygienic  conditions  often 
marked  as  causes  of  myopia  in  educational  institutions  still  ex- 
ist, and  among  these  multiple  conditions  he  emphatically  remarks 
the  habitual  wrong  correction  of  errors  of  refraction.  The 
greater  number  of  pupils  whom  he  examined  wore  glasses 
chosen  by  themselves.  One  extreme  case  he  in>tances  as  found 
among  them,  that  of  a  young  man  with  hypermetropia  who  had 
been  constantly  wearing  a  concave  lens  of  six  dioptres.  Glasses 
chosen  for  distant  vision  serve  for  near  vision  by  necessity  when 
the  students  follow  demonstrations  in  class  and  take  notes, 
hence  a  spasm  of  accommodation  and  a  subjective  myopia  of  a 
degree  more  important  than  tiie  real.  In  the  military  schools) 
thanks  to  the  careful  correction  of  ametropias,  myopia  altnost 
always  ceases  to  be  progressive.  The  most  dangerous  period  is 
that  of  severe  a[)plieation  and  study. 


BENZOL   IN   WHOOPIN(J-COUGH. 

De.  Kobeetson,  in  the  Lancet,  after  an  experience  of  some 
years,  recommends  highly  the  use  of  pure  benzol  in  whooping- 
cough.  He  states  that  he  has  administered  tlie  drug  where  con- 
vulsions and  other  complications  were  fast  reducing  all  chances 
of  recovery,  with  perfect  success  in  a  few  days.  In  adults, 
where  pertussis  often  as^umes  serious  aspects,  benzol  has  proved 
equally  efficacious.  The  dose  is  two  minims,  in  mucilage,  on 
sugar,  or  in  a  capsule,  for  adults. 


GONORRIKEAL   RHEUM.VTISM   IN   EARLY   LIFE. 

M.  OLLiviERjreiiorts  in  the  Union  medical  a  case  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism  in  a  girl  five  years  old.  The  case  is  well  au- 
thenticated and  was  due  to  an  acquired  blonnorrhagia. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

A  Dinner  to  the  Foreign  Guests  of  the  American  Orthopaedic  Asso- 
ciation,— On  the  eveuing  of  September  "iCtli,  Dr.  SlialVcr  entertained 
Mr.  Howard  Miu-sli,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London  ; 
Dr.  F.  Beely,  of  Berlin  ;  and  Professor  Hoffa,  of  Wiirtzburg,  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  University  Club.  These  gentlemen  were  the  guests  of  the 
American  Orthopaedic  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Washington. 
Covers  were  laid  for  thirty,  and  by  special  permission  of  the  house  com- 
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inlttcf  of  the  cluh  the  lihrnrv  rooin  wa«  used  for  the  iIIiuut.  Aflor  tin- 
toiist  "Our  KUfsts  "  hitil  Ix-i-ii  ivspoinliMl  ii»  liy  Mr.  MiuHh,  Dr.  Hcclv, 
iiiitl  Dr.  Iloirii,  till'  l«>lli)win>;  jji-nlliMiii'ii  nv'^punilcd  to  tousts  aiiiJiopiialc 
to  the  oi'i'ii.-ioii :  Dr.  .\.  .Iimilii,  Dr.  K.  I,.  Keyen,  Dr.  V.  1'.  (lilincv,  Dr. 
(J.  n.  Ki).\,  Dr.  C.  ('  L.>e,  niiil  Dr.  I{i)..4wcll  I'^irk,  i.f  H  irnln.  Amoii^; 
olIuT  }?iu'.x».x  pre.ient  wi-re  Dr.  A.  Mniytoii  liiill,  Dr.  L.  Mdltoii  niiii;;s,  Dr. 
A.  .1  Mil'o.sh,  Dr.  ('.  K.  Mriihion,  Dr.  L.  A.  I'ilc-lier,  Dr.  I{.  II.  Suyrc,  Dr. 
<•.  II.  Kiii-lit,  Dr.  S.  Lloyii,  Dr.  K.  H.  Uri.nsun,  Dr.  K.  I,.  I'uriridno,  Dr. 
T.  lial.sti'il  My<r.-<,  Dr.  V.  (}.  Ililcluoik.  Dr.  \\.  Kiiniulmr  CiirtiH,  Dr.  (". 
Miu'kenzio,  niul  Dr.  Leroy  W.  Iliitilmrd.  The  inemi  was  ii  very  elabo- 
rate one,  ami  tlie  dinner  wus  oni"  of  tlie  lar^jest  medical  dinner.^  ever 
Riven  at  the  rnivernity  Cliil) 

Infeotioos  Diseases  in  New  York.— We  are  indelited  to  tlie  Sanitary 
Hureaii  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  Htatement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duiiug  tlie  two  weeks  ending  October  13,  1891 : 


Week  ending  Oct.  6. 


DISEASES.  — 

Cbhch. 

Typhoid  fever .")9 

Scarlet  fever 42 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 4 

Measles 34 

Diphtheria 84 

Small-pox 0 

Ervsipelas    0 

Varieella 2 

Pertussis 2 


Deaths. 


Week  endi 

ng  Oct.  13. 

Coses. 

DcailiN. 

fi3 

17 

69 

9 

2 

4 

37 

2 

74 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

1 

7 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  last  general  meet- 
ing, on  Thursday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  a  discussion  of  The  Medical 
and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  B.  Sachs,  Dr. 
C.  L.  Dana,  and  Dr.  L.  t^.  (Jray,  was  the  order  of  the  evening. 

The  programme  for  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery,  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  included  these  titles:  Spinal 
Deformity — a  Case  for  Diagnosis,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  .ludson  ;  and  The  Ne- 
cessity for  Early  Mechanical  Treatment  in  Infantile  Paralysis,  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Townsend. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  General  Medicine,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  20. h  inst..  Dr.  J.  W.  Brennan  will  read  a  paper  on  Es.sen- 
tial  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia  ;  and  Dr.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi,  a  paper  on 
Functional  Disturbances  of  the  Heart  and  Pulse. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis  will  read  a  pa- 
per on  International  and  Inter-State  Quarantine  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dar- 
lington, a  paper  on  The  Climate  of  Southern  Arizona. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  (iynrecologj, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  22d  inst.,  a  paper  on  Puerperal  Phlegmasia 
Alba  Dolens  will  he  read,  and  Dr.  K.  S.  Halsey  will  present  a  Report  of 
a  Case  of  Intestinal  Obstruction  following  an  Operation  for  Stenosis  of 
the  Cervix. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Khinology, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  inst.,  Dr.  J.  Blake  White  will  show  a 
double  nasal  spray  and  vaporizer,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Hopkins  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  Intubation-  for  Stenosis  in  a  Case  of  Tubercular  Laryn- 
gitis. 

Minutes  of  the  'Questions  Board  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  at  a  meeting  held  on  October  8th,  in  the  regents' 
room  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  present  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Moore. 
Dr.  Searle,  Dr.  Wetmore,  and  Dr.  Lewi,  together  with  Dr.  Watkins, 
chief  clerk  Gallup,  and  Mr.  Boland,  stenographer,  of  the  regents'  office, 
Dr.  Wetmore  was  elected  chairman  and  Dr.  Lewi  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  and  revise  the  (juestions  sub- 
mitted. This  work  having  been  completed,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Searle 
that  within  a  month  four  compL'te  sets  of  questions  be  sent  by  each 
of  the  three  sub  committees  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  the  subject  of  therapeutics,  including  practice  and  materia  medica. 
Carried.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Moore  that,  previous  to  printing  the  sets 
of  examination  papers.  Dr.  Lewi  be  requested  to  edit,  arrange  in  logical 
sequence,  and  revise  all  questions  to  be  submitted  at  the  licentiate  ex- 


aniinatioHH.  Carried.  The  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Kegi'nls.  TIk;  (juestions  Hoard  is  madi' 
up  by  t'ltch  of  the  three  State  boards  of  medical  examiners'  appoiiiliiig 
two  nietiibcrs  from  il.s  Hcparate  board.  Dr.  Tultle  was  unavoidaMv 
absent. 

The  Kin^  County  Medical  Association. — The  Hpeiial  order  lor  tin- 
last  meet  in;,',  on  Tiir-diiy  I'vcniiii;,  'he  I3tli  inst.,  was  a  pajier  on  tjuan- 
titative  Tests  for  Trca,  by  Dr.  J.  (;.  Hierwirth. 

The  MissiBiippi  Valley  Medical  Assooiation. — The  members  and 
others  invited  wen-  cnterlained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Love  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  1  llh  inst. 

Virchow's  Seventieth  Birthday  was  cele'iraled  by  the  president  and 
the  medical  facidty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  by  brief  addresses  followed  by  a  social 
gathering. 

The  Vermont  Medical  Society. — The  seventy-eighth  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Murliiigioii,  on  October  ir)th  and  Ifith.  Three  sessions  on 
the  first  day  and  two  on  the  second  were  fully  jirovided  for  in  ad- 
dresses, papers,  and  discussions.  Dr.  0.  B.  Douglas,  of  New  York, 
read  a  paper  on  The  Di.seases  of  the  Upper  Air-passages. 

A  Warning. — Dr.  John  A.  Cutter  warns  the  medical  men  of  New 
York  to  beware  of  a  powerfully  built  man  with  well-sunburned  face, 
mustached,  who  calls  himself  an  engineer,  displays  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  steam  engines  and  of  maritime  and  custom-house  matters, 
and  professes  to  bring  a  box  of  curios  from  South  America  or  other 
countries  from  a  physician's  old  patient  whose  name  he  obtains  by  a 
process  known  to  hinmelf  only.  Such  a  man,  says  Dr.  Cutter,  swindled 
a  very  astute  business  man  and  broker  and  him  (Dr.  Cutter),  and  has 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  his  cards. 

The  Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Medical  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 6th,  at  which  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Manley,  of  New  York,  read,  by  invita- 
tion, a  paper  on  The  vEtiology  of  Inguinal  Hernia  in  the  Male. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  J.  G.  Hirous,  to  No.  152  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street ;  Dr.  F.  A.  Jewett,  to  No.  282  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  is  announced 
as  having  taken  place  on  Sunday,  the  1 1th  inst.  Dr.  Johnston  was  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  many  years  had  been  a  promi- 
nent practitioner  and  teacher  of  medicine. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  Lust  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Afedical  Department,    United  Stata 

Army,  from  September  27  to  October  10,  1891: 

EwiNG,  Charles  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  continue  on  duty  as  attend- 
ing surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crosby,  William  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Pembina,  N.  D.,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  for  duty. 

Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty 
as  attending  surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  ordered  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  upon  completion  of  his  duties 
as  member  of  Army  Medical  Board. 

Kimball.  James  P.,  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Supply,  In- 
dian Territory,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Clark,  Texas. 

Patzki.  Julius,  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ari- 
zona Territory,  on  expiration  of  present  sick  leave,  and  ordered  to 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory. 

Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Colonel  and  Chief  Medical  Purveyor,  is  relieved 
from  duties  of  .Attending  Surgeon  and  Examiner  of  Recruits  in  New 
York  city,  and  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  medical  purveying 
depot  in  that  city. 

Banister,  John  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
four  months. 

FoRwooD,  William  H.,  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month  on  account  of  sickness. 

ScTER,  William  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  October  15,  1891. 


Oct.  17,  1891.J 
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Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  "Week : 

Monday,  Octohtr  19th:  New  York  County  Medical  Association;  Ilait- 
ford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  Odober  20lh :  American  Public  Health  Association  (Kansas 
City — first  day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Gen- 
eral Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Of;dens- 
burf!;h  Medical  Association  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  oC 
Kings,  St.  Lawrence  (semi-annual),  and  Westchester  (White  Plains), 
N.  Y. ;  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Fleminj^ton) ; 
Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Wednesday,  October  Slut:  American  Public  Health  Association  (sec- 
ond day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Public  Health 
and  Hygiene) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Medico-legal  Society;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark); 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  October  22d:  American  Public  Health  Association  (third 
day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology) ;  New  York  Orthopicdic  Society ;  Brooklyn  Pathologi- 
cal  Society ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
(private). 

Friday,  October  23d:  American  Public  Health  Association  (fourth 
day);  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  New  York  Society 
of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Phila- 
delphia Clinical  Society ;  Pliiladelphia  Laryngological  Society. 

Saturday,  October  2Jflh :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


'.ettcrs  to  the  ^tritor. 


WHITE   OF  EGG   IN   THE    TREATMENT   OF   SORE    NIPPLES. 

Madura,  India. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Medical  Journal 
a  remedy  which  in  my  hands  has  been  most  successfnl  in  that 
distressing  complaint,  the  sore  nipples  of  nursing  women.  It 
is  the  painting  of  the  nipples  several  times  a  day  with  the  white 
of  egg.  This  soothing  albuminous  covering  forms  a  delicate  film 
over  the  abraded  nipple,  and  the  surface  is  soon — within  a  few 
hours,  except  in  severe  cases — entirely  healed. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  excoriations  or  cracks 
to  occur  on  the  nipples  of  nursing  women  if  the  first  tender 
feeling  is  met  promptly  by  this  application.  It  is  a  remedy 
which  can  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  household  and 
easily  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  a  feather. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  P.  The  nipjjles  began  to  be  painful  on  the 
fifth  day.  White  of  egg  was  ordered  to  be  applied.  Alter  a 
few  hours  the  pain  had  become  much  more  bearable,  and  the 
next  day  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  There  was  no  further 
trouble,  except  tliat  applications  had  to  be  made  now  and  then 
for  a  day  or  two  as  the  pain  reappeared.  With  the  previous 
baby  nursing  had  had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  cracked 
nipides. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  K.  This  patient  I  saw  in  consultatiou  on  the 
twelfth  day.  Both  nipples  were  very  painful.  In  the  right 
nipple  there  was  a  deep  crack.  Nursing  caused  the  usual  agony 
of  such  conditions.  The  baby  occasionally  vomited  bloody  milk. 
White  of  egg  was  ordered  for  both  nipples.  The  right  breast 
was  not  nursed  by  the  baby  for  three  days,  distention  being  re- 
lieved by  the  breast  pump,  and  also  a  belladonna  plaster  was 
applied  intermittently  to  lessen  secretion.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  the  crack  was  quite  healed  and  nursing  was  carried  on  for 
several  months.  Applications  were  made  at  times  when  the 
nipples  became  tender. 


Case  III. — Mrs.  V.  On  the  third  day  the  nipple  of  the  right 
breast  became  slightly  abraded,  and  pain  was  bitterly  complained 
of.  White  of  egg  was  ordered  to  the  nipple.  Next  day  the 
pain  was  bearable.  The  patient  stated  that  during  the  night 
pain  had  appeared  in  the  left  nipple,  and  she  began  the  applica- 
tions to  that  nipple  also.  A  fendency  to  abrasion  continued  in 
both  ni;)ples  for  several  weeks,  but  by  constant  applications  she 
was  able  to  nurse  her  baby  with  little  discomfort. 

The  albumin  may  best  be  applied  just  after  nursing,  while 
the  nipple  is  still  moist  from  the  bnby's  mouth.  As  somewiiat 
of  a  thick  film  is  formed,  it  is  well  for  the  nipple  to  be  moist- 
ened with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  water  just  before  the  baby  is 
again  put  to  the  breast.  The  efficiency  of  the  albumin  is  height- 
ened by  allowing  it  to  dry  on  thoroughly  before  drawing  the 
clothes  again  over  the  bi-east. 

Frank  Van  Allen,  M.  D. 


^rofcctiings  of  Socictbs. 


AMERICAN  ORTHOPtEDIO    ASSOCIATION. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  22, 

23,  24,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair. 

Orthopaedic  Surgery  as  a  Specialty  was  the  title  of  the 
president's  address.     (See  ])age  893.) 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer,  of  New  York,  defined  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery as  that  department  of  surgery  which  included  the  preven- 
tion, the  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treatment  of 
chronic  or  progressive  deformities,  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
which  special  forms  of  apparatus  or  special  mechanical  dress- 
ings were  necessary. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNET,  of  New  York,  proposed  a  definition  as 
follows:  That  department  of  general  surgery  which  includes  the 
prevention,  the  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities. 

Orthopaedic  Nosology. — Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend,  of  New 
York,  advised  the  construction  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  for 
orthopaedic  affections,  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  histories  and  to 
increase  the  value  of  reports  of  cases.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas. — Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis,  paid 
a  friendly  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  Thomas,  of  Liver- 
pool, a  corresponding  member  of  the  association,  whose  methods 
had  been  so  widely  discu-ssed,  and  whose  infiuence  was  felt  in 
many  branches  of  nrthopasdic  practice. 

Crural  Asymmetry  and  Lateral  Curvature.— Dr.  H.  L. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  described  two  instances  in  which  the 
leg  was  two  inches  and  an  inch  and  an  eighth  short,  respectively. 
Both  cnses  were  in  young  women.  The  short  -limb  was  larger 
and  stronger;  the  shortening  was  chiefly  below  the  knee,  and 
there  was  no  lateral  curvature. 

Dr.  A.  Hoffa,  of  Wiirzburg,  Germany,  described  a  specimen 
which  proved  that  in  one  instance  the  shortness  was  due  to 
union  of  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur  at  an  acute  instead  of 
an  oblique  angle. 

Dr.  F.  Beely,  of  Berlin,  illustrated,  with  specimens  ot  lateral 
curvature  and  ingenious  models,  the  changes  which  occurred  in 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  preceding  rotation,  and  explained  how 
the  paraspinous  sulcus  was  shallow  and  broad  on  the  concave 
and  deep  and  4mrrow  on  the  convex  sides,  a  condition  which 
was  reversed  in  the  lumbar  region  by  the  absence  of  ribs. 
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Spina  Bifida  and  Club-foot.— Dr.  M.  A.  Wuxon,  <>r  Pliilii- 
(lolpliia,  rolatcd  tlii'  caso  of  a  cliild  of  four  ycnrw.  Tlic  onliiiary 
iiu'tluxis  (if  roiluciii^  tlii>  (li'foniiity  of  tlio  fi'ot  oxcilod  Hii|)|iiira- 
tioii,  wliicli  rrMixti'il  Mvatiiu'iit  for  hIx  iiiontliH — aN  lon^t  us  tlio 
patii'tit  roiiiaiiu'il  iiiider  oliNorvntioii.  Thoro  wore  Hcnsor.v  |>a- 
ralysiH  and  di'ticicnt  i-inMdilioii  in  the  lower  oxtroinilii-H.  IIk- 
HHiiio  iiitoloranci'  n(  surjiical  truiliiii'iit  Miwarti-d  all  alft'm|ils  (d 
troat  tlio  spinal  tnnior. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wkioki.,  of  Kodu'stor,  liiid  had  similar  iroiihlc 
with  UBiuiiiar  ca-o,  hut  found  tli.it  when  the  child  was  older  it 
was  |)os8ihlo  to  treat  the  delorniitv  of  the  feot  v^itll  success. 

Dr.  A.  E.  IIoADi.KY,  ot  ('hira;ro,  related  a  case  of  spina 
hilida  in  vvliich  a  jjood  residt  had  followed  an  operiitii>n  in  which 
he  had  not  attoniptod  to  repair  tlio  vertehral  deficiency,  hut  had 
simply  turned  up  lar^re  flaps  and  united  tliotn  by  silk  sutures. 

Dr.  T.  M.  L.  (^iiKYsiiK,  of  New  York,  rej)orted  a  case  of 
conjjonital  eipiino-varus,  with  absence  of  the  {jrent  toe  and  the 
oonti;j:uons  hones  of  tlic  instep.  Mechanical  treatment  speedily 
reduced  the  deforinity,  with  a  jiain  of  symmetrical  gait. 

Dr.  W.  K.  WiHT,  of  Cleveland,  related  an  iiitorestinfj  and 
unusual  case  of  club- hand  and  club-foot,  with  otlier  confrenitai 
malformations. 

Dr.  IIoKKA  said  it  was  evident  that  ali  cases  of  club-foot  did 
not  have  the  same  causation.  The  cases  reported  were  due  to 
some  fault  in  the  earliest  siaii'es  of  development. 

Spastic  Paralysis  and  Spina  Bifida.— Dr.  W.  \.  Hui.lard, 
of  Boston,  rejiorted  a  successful  operation  by  Dr.  0.  L.  Scud- 
der,  of  Boston,  for  the  relief  of  sj)astic  paraplegia  in  a  child 
with  spina  bifida,  lie  thought  the  paraplegia  was  not  due  di- 
rectly to  the  spina  bifida,  but  to  the  accompanying  hydrocepha- 
lus. He  advocated  electrical  treatment,  and  faradization  rather 
tlian  galvanism. 

Dr.  Wkkjei,  reported  a  case  in  which  division  of  all  short- 
ened tissues  and  the  use  ot  a  brace  bad  secured  a  favornble 
result. 

Defonnity  after  Knee-joint  Excision.— Dr.  J.  C.  Schapps, 
of  Brooklyn,  said  that  after  excision  the  two  united  epiphyses 
made  a  mass  of  soft  bone  in  each  end  of  wliich  was  inserted  a 
long  lever.  With  this  leverage  it  was  possible  to  restore  and 
maintain  a  straiglit  limb  by  simple  meclianical  treatment. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phet.ps,  of  New  York,  thought  that  recurrence 
of  deformity  could  be  prevented  by  liberal  resection  of  the  ham- 
strings. 

Dr.  LIoFFA  said  that  relapse  often  occurred  from  incomjdete 
removal  of  diseasid  tissue,  and  that  when  excision  was  done  in 
early  life  and  all  disease  removed,  marked  shortening  would  not 
occur. 

Dr.  Beely  said  that  tlexion  could  be  prevented  by  overcor- 
rection, but  at  the  risk  of  further  overcorrection  as  tlie  result 
of  locomotion.  Apparatus  designed  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
deformity  should  relieve  the  limb  from  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

Dr.  Taylor  objected  to  free  division  of  the  hamstring.s.  as 
t^iese  muscles  were  useful  in  balancing  the  pelvis  on  the  femur, 
even  after  motion  at  the  knee  was  abolished. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Griffitu,  of  Kansas  City,  had  prevented  tiexion 
by  removing  all  the  disease,  and  without  dividing  the  ham- 
strings. 

Dr.  ScHAPPS  said  that  in  many  patients  under  ten  years  of 
age  excision  was  to  be  preferred  to  mechanical  treatment. 

Knee  Troubles  in  Locomotion.— Dr.  Shaffkr  related  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  an  elongated  patellar  ligament  had 
caused  pain  and  difficulty  in  locomotion. 

Dr.  ApMobgan  Vasoe,  of  Louisville,  thought  that  the  liga- 
ment might  become  shorter  if  not  constantly  st^'etched  by  use, 
Re>t  was  indicated. 


Dr.  GiBNBT  oitod  n  coho  in  whioli  rest  fur  a  yoar  and  u  iinli 
lliid  not  ciiUNe<l  shorfening. 

Dr.  SuAKi'Kit  said  liis  patients  had  been  benefited  by  giving' 
lateral  Hiippurt.  thus  imivi  rting  the  joint  into  a  true  hinge. 

Atrophy  in  Joint  Disease.— Dr.  K.  (J.  Buacki.tt,  of  Bos- 
ton, argued  that  atrophy  was  due  to  disuse  and  not  entirely  t< 
reflex  irritation. 

Dr.  .\.  (J.  ('ooK,  of  Hartford,  said  that  atrophy  of  the  fool 
often  very  marked,  coidd  he  only  the  atrophy  of  dihuso. 

Dr.  .1.  K.  Yor.sii.  of  i'hiladelphia,  believol  that  the  ntrojdj 
in  question  was  the  result  of  reflex  inferference  with  nutrition,     i 
In  hip  disease  it  appeared  first  in  the  f  high  muscles,  especially  the 
adductors. 

Atrophic  Elongation.— Dr.  Uohwki.i.  I'auk,  of  Buffalo,  de- 
scribed the  iitrophic  elongation  conspicuous  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. As  the  result  of  disuse  from  rliseas?,  with  avoidance 
of  pressure  on  the  bone  ends,  the  bone  lengthened  more  rapidly 
than  its  fellow.  This  was  illustrated  in  growifig  children  with 
disease  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  and  v\  as  noticeable  in  some  caseo 
of  hii)  disease. 

The  Treatment  of  Hip  Disease.— Dr.  I'iikm-h  said  that 
tractiim  and  fixation  should  be  enforced  to  prevent  destruction 
by  intra-arlicular  pressure.  Ankylosis  whs  the  result  not  of 
fixation,  l)u!.  of  disease.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  from 
three  weeks  to  four  months,  and  should  then  wear  the  lateral- 
traction  fixation  splint  which  was  exhibited,  ('hihiren  under 
three  years  were  placed  in  the  plaster-of- Paris  portable  bed» 
which  was  also  shown. 

Dr.  Wirt  exhibited  a  new  deviee  for  traction  in  which  the 
force  of  the  lever  was  ch.-mgeil  into  rectilinear  instead  of  circu- 
lar motion,  without  key,  screw-driver,  wrench,  buckle,  or  strap. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Satre,  of  New  York,  said  the  invention  gave 
accurate  and  easy  adjustment  in  the  direction  of  traction,  but  in 
the  direction  of  relaxation  the  control  was  defective. 

Dr.  A.  .J.  Gillette,  of  St.  Paul,  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  use  of  Thomas's  splint. 

Dr.  Vance  said  he  practiced  fixation  at  the  hip,  but  believed 
raucli  depended  on  the  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Shaffer  believed  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  long  Taylor  traction  splint.  lie  thought  results 
should  not  be  reported  till  six  years  had  passed,  as  relapses 
were  not  uncommon. 

Dr.  John  Ridlon,  of  New  York,  said  a  splint  should  secure 
immobilization  by  antero-|)osterior  leverage,  as  in  Thomas's 
splint,  by  an  action  identical  with  that  of  the  Taylor  spinal 
brace. 

Dr.  Steele  approved  of  tlie  combination  of  the  English 
method  of  rest  with  the  American  plan,of  traction. 

Dr.  Taylor  practiced  rest  in  bed  with  traction  in  the  acute 
stage,  to  be  followed  by  a  splint  which  allowed  of  locomotion. 

Dr.  Sayke  thought  but  few  cases  required  lateral  traction. 
When  the  infianimation  had  ceased,  he  applied  passive  motion. 
If  the  pain  and  tenderness  following  lasted  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  passive  motion  had  not  been  rightly  used. 

Dr.  E.  M.  .Moore,  of  Rochester,  believed  tliat  a  joint  only 
moderately  inflamed  demanded  motion.  He  employed  traction 
with  a  certain  amount  of  motion. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip. — Dr.  Phelps  exhibiter! 
apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  this  afJeeticn,  and  described  In- 
niethod  and  its  results. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston,  had  modified  the  apparatus 
in  previous  use  by  adding  an  appliance  with  which  the  patiei;'. 
was  allowed  to  walk  about.  The  Joint  was  thus  protected  as  it 
convalescence  from  hip  disease.  These  appliances  he  had  made 
of  iiluminium  for  the  sake  of  lightness. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  said  the  best  recorded  result 
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had  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown,  whose  patient  was 
treated  by  mechanical  means  in  bed. 

Dr.  HoFFA  had  operated  by  deepening  tlie  acetabuhnn,  which 
was  practicable  from  the  tbickne.ss  of  the  [)elvis  at  this  point. 
At  first  he  liad  sewed  a  perio-teal  flap  over  the  trochanter,  bur 
this  was  unnecessary.  Two  months  ago  lie  had  ex;imined  his 
first  case — two  years  after  the  operation— and  found  a  movable 
joint,  freedom  from  the  characteristic  gait,  and  absence  of  lor- 
dosis. 

Mr.  Howard  Maksb,  of  London,  divided  these  cases  into 
those  in  which  the  bone  slipped  about  on  the  wall  of  the  pelvis 
and  those  in  whicli  it  was  fixed.  The  majority  belonged  to  the 
second  class,  and  in  these  an  operation  was  useless,  but  was 
more  properly  applicable  to  those  cases  of  the  first  class  in  which 
the  head  was  high  and  movable.  The  anterior  position  was  the 
most  favorable,  because  lordosis,  which  depended  on  the  back- 
ward displacement  uf  the  head  of  the  femur,  was  absent. 

Dr.  RiDLOx  said  that,  as  subjects  for  treatment,  anterior  dis- 
locations were  more  hopeless  than  posterior  ones. 

Dr.  Df,F.  Willard,  of  Phdadelphia,  said  irea'ment  should  be 
by  forcible  attempts  at  reduction,  to  excite  inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  traction  and  systematic  exercise. 

Malignant  Disease  and  Pott's  Disease.— The  Pkeside.nt 
reported  three  cases  in  which  Pott's  disease  and  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebrae  had  been  conf-iunded  by  himself  and  otiier 
observers.  In  one  the  diagnosis  had  been  m-ide  ante  mortem. 
The  patients  were  four  and  a  half,  thirty-five,  and  forty-two 
years  old,  respectively.  The  chief  diagni>stic  points  were:  De- 
formity, present  in  Pott's  disease,  absent  in  malignant  disease; 
local  disability  ;  and  local  pain,  both  absent  in  Pott's  and  pres- 
ent in  malignant  disease. 

Dr.  WiLLARi>  had  seen  two  cases  in  which  his  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  post  mortem. 

Dr.  GiBXEY  reported  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty  years  iu  wliich 
he  and  others  had  been  baffled  in  diagnosis.  There  was  sarcoma 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

Mr.  Marsh  related  the  case  of  a  child  wliich  was  extremely 
diflicuk  to  diagnosticate,  and  which  proved  to  be  maliguant  in 
character. 

Sjrphilitic  Pott's  Disease.— Dr.  Ridlon  said  that  in  this 
form  the  onset  wa^  more  rapid,  the  pain  and  disabi.ity  were 
greater,  the  ky})hosis  was  fharper  in  outline,  and  abscesses  often 
appeared  before  deformity.  If  recngnized  lesions  of  hereditary 
or  tertiary  taint  were  present,  treatment  should  be  by  large  doses 
of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dr.  B.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  cases  of  this  origin 
which  had  come  under  hi-;  oh^ervation. 

Pott's  Disease  in  the  Old.— Mr.  Marsu  had  observed  in- 
stances of  suppurative  tubercidosis  in  the  metacarpus,  tarsus, 
testis,  cervical  glands,  knee,  and  hip  in  eijiht  patients  between 
sixty-three  and  seventy-three  years  old.  But  senile  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine  was  most  rare.  He  had  seen  two  cases.  The  pa- 
tients were  si.xty-lour  and  sixty-five  years  old,  respectively. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  possessed  an  o.sseous  speci- 
men of  the  action  of  senile  tuberculosis  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrae.  In  his  St'idles  of  Old  Case  Boohs,  Sir  James  Paget 
had  recorded  a  case  of  Pott's  disease  in  a  gentleman  of  fiity-five, 
attended  with  angular  curvature. 

Dr.  Sayre  recalled  the  case  of  a  patient,  aged  fifty-five,  who 
recovered  from  Pott's  disease  with  paraplegia  and  abscesses. 

Pott's  Disease  and  Pregnancy.— Dr.  T.  H.  Myers,  of  New 
York,  had  collected  twenty-five  cases  of  labor  in  fifteen  patients 
recovered  from  Pott's  disease.  In  no  instance  did  caries  recur. 
But  of  seven  patients  in  whom  the  disease  developed  during 
pregnancy,  three  died,  and  three  were  left  paraplegic.  Normal 
parturition  often  followed  in  cases  of  deformed  pelves  whose 


measurement  would  indicate  that  it  was  impossible.     Tht-se  pa- 
tients should  be  examined  by  the  obstetrician  early  in  gestation. 

Dr.  Taylor  knew  of  many  cured  patients  whose  marriage 
had  been  followed  by  the  birth  of  healthy  children. 

Dr.  (t.  W.  Ryax,  of  Cincinnati,  thouglit  it  was  a  question  if 
the  tuberculous  should  be  allowed  to  marry.  He  knew  of  mar- 
ried women  deformed  by  Pott's  disease  who  had  borne  and 
reared  healthy  children. 

Dr.  Steele  said  one  of  his  patients  recovered  from  Pott's 
disease  had  borne  six  healthy  children. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  one  of  his  patients  with  a  large  lumbar 
kyphosis  had  borne  twelve  children  who,  with  the  mother,  were 
all  in  good  health.  He  thought  Pott's  disease,  even  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  rarely  produced  narrowing  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Vance  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  de- 
formity had  not  made  labor  of  more  than  average  difficulty. 

Paraplegia  in  Pott's  Disease.— Dr.  Brackett  said  that  re- 
lief from  paraplegia  mi_'ljt  be  confidently  expected  from  continu- 
ous extension  and  fixation,  even  in  cases  f)f  eighteen  months' 
standing.  This  should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  re- 
covery. 

Dr.  YorxG  reported  two  cases  of  complete  recovery  in  which 
there  had  been  absence  of  sensation,  a  feature  always  of  grave 
import. 

Dr.  .Shaffer  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  autopsy  showed 
that  a  portion  of  the  eiirhth  dorsal  vertebra  had  nearly  cut 
through  the  spinal  cord,  Ic  aving  but  a  slender  thread. 

Dr.  HoFFA  said  that  in  these  cases  the  spine  shtjuld  be  put 
absolutely  at  rest.  He  had  collected  accounts  of  thirteen  opera- 
tions within  the  vertebral  canal.  Two  patients  died  at  once 
two  recovered,  and  would  perhaps  have  done  so  any  way.  In 
the  others  there  were  immediate  good  results,  but  relapses  soon 
occurred.  The  o|)eration  had  no  great  future  before  it,  and 
should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  processes  alone  were  af- 
fected. 

Dr.  S.  Ketch,  of  New  York,  had  now  under  treatment  a 
patient  who  had  been  paraplegic  for  five  years,  but  he  still 
maintained  a  hope  of  eff"ecting  a  recovery. 

Dr.  HoFFA  suggested  that  an  abscess  might  be  exerting 
pressure  on  the  cord. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  paralysis  rarely  depended  on  the  pressure  of 
an  abscess,  but  on  soltening  of  the  cord,  pressure  of  a  displaced 
sequestrum,  or  (most  common)  pressure  from  exudation.  He 
would  only  operate  after  thorough  trial  of  rest. 

Dr.  Willard  said  we  could  not  absolutely  diagnosticate  the 
cause.  When  there  were  extensive  inflammatory  deposits  about 
the  arches,  laminectomy  might  relieve  the  posterior  pressure 
and  allow  of  expansion  of  the  cord. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  in  all  cases  of  this  form  of  paraplegia  sus- 
pension would  materi-illy  hasten  recovery. 

Abscesses  in  Pott's  Disease.— Dr.  Townsend  thought  that, 
as  a  rule,  these  abscesses  should  not  be  opened.  In  some  cases 
aspiration  should  be  done,  and  in  others  the  cavity  should  be 
opened  and  drained  to  prevent  sepsis  and  danger  to  life.  His 
views  were  based  on  the  history  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
patients,  seventy-five  of  whom  had  abscesses. 

Dr.  Young  suggested  the  division  of  lumbar  abscesses  into 
external  and  internal,  according  to  their  relation  to  the  psoas 
fascia. 

Dr.  Vance  advocated  aspiration,  repeated  as  often  as  fluid 
was  detected.  In  this  way  he  cured  three  out  of  five  cases. 
The  deposit  was  thus  kept  small,  and  the  extent  of  subsequent 
operations,  if  necessary,  was  limited. 

Mr.  >L\RSH  had  rarely  obtained  a  good  result  by  the  use  of 
the  :.ppirator. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  he  had  found  aspiration  to  be  a  poor  depend- 
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enco.     Wlion   intcrftrt'iico  hociimi-  in-coHHHi-y,  lio  hclimtMl    iiic'iH- 
ion  to  bo  till'  most,  conservative  uiid  eUVctivo  proci-diiri'. 

Mr.  Makaii  Hiiid  that  in  IiIh  obsurviilion  it  whh  lu<Ht  to  optti 
freely,  ovucimto  tlioroiii^lily,  and  then  apply  pn'HHiiri<  to  assist  in 
closing  tlu'  cavity. 

Dr.  |{.  K.  IIadiia,  of  (Jalvcston,  Maid  that,  on  general  surgical 
principles,  such  ahsccHseH  should  he  ovacinitod. 

Dr.  Wii.i.AiM)  would  let  donnaut  and  caseating  foci  alone- 
liquofucting  ctdlections  ho  would  aspirate  and  inject  witii  iodo- 
form emulsion,  and,  if  true  pus  wus  preHcnt,  ho  would  incise,  wash 
out  with  sublimate  solution,  and  avoid  undue  manipulation, 
which  might  cause  fissures  that  would  let  the  tuberculous  poison 
into  tlie  system,  lie  would  then  suture  the  incision  and  inject 
iodoform  and  boiled  olive  oil. 

Dr.  IluAnKom)  said  tliat,  while  he  did  not  think  the  danger 
from  opening  large  abscesses  was  so  great  as  had  been  thought 
by  some,  be  was  aware  that  absorption  of  tbe  contents  of  sucli 
abscesses  was  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Mr.  .1.  K.  MoouK,  of  Minneapolis,  said  the  evacuation  of  a 
spinal  abscess  was  a  matter  of  great  surgical  res|)onsibility,  as 
it  was  a  cavity  ditticult  to  i)rotect  from  infection  after  oj)era- 
tion. 

Dr.  lloKFA  would  open  only  those  absces-ses  wbich  caused 
severe  pain  or  were  likely  to  give  rise  to  septiocpmia. 

Dr.  Lke  would  never  open  an  abscess  of  this  kind  unless 
compelled  to  by  the  conditions  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker. 

Dr.  Kktoh  said  there  was  danger  that  in  our  anxiety  to  treat 
a  secondary  feature  we  might  neglect  the  disease  itself. 

Dr.  SiiAFKKR  would  not  say  that  incision  was  never  advisa- 
ble, but  generally  it  was  wrong  to  open  one  of  these  abscesses. 
A  very  large  abscess  could  not  be  washed  out,  and  its  disappear- 
ance might  be  confidently  expected,  especially  if  efficient  me- 
chanical treatment  was  practicable. 

Dr.  Myeus  said  that  it  had  been  proved  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  completely  remove  bacilli  from  the  abscess  cavity,  and 
that  bacilli-infected  wounds  at  times  healed  primarily.  Infec- 
tion was  more  imminent  after  incision,  because  the  wound  laid 
open  channels  of  absorjjtion. 

Wiring  the  Vertebral  Processes.— Dr.  Hadra  suggested 
that  the  spinous  processes  at  the  seat  of  disease  be  exposed  and 
then  firmly  wired  together  to  secure  rest  and  prevent  deformity. 
The  operation,  as  he  had  performed  it  for  fracture  of  the  cervi- 
cal spine,  was  extremely  simple  and  effective. 

Dr.  Sayre  thought  the  wires  would  not  bear  enough  force 
to  retnove  the  weight  from  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  that  out- 
side protection  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  lateral  and  rota- 
tory disturbance. 

The  President  thought  it  was  a  question  whether  wiring 
was  applicable  through  the  long  periods  in  which  consolidation 
was  delayed.  Intolerance  of  the  skin  always  prevented  such 
pressure  as  we  would  like  to  make  on  the  kyphos.  The  method 
proposed  circumvented  this  difhculty. 

Dr.  R.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  said  that  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  difference  in  development  between  the 
growing  and  adult  spine. 

Dr.  Ketch  did  not  see  how  the  proposed  operation  could 
take  the  place  of  apparatus. 

Dr.  Moore  said  it  was  a  most  simple  and  harmless  proced- 
ure, and,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  objections,  he  would 
accept  the  first  favorable  occasion  to  try  it. 

The  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  Pott's  Disease.— Dr. 
Ketch  had  learned  from  seventy-five  cured  cases  that  in  length 
of  treatment  and  degree  of  deformity  the  upper  region  of  the 
spine  was  most  favorable  and  the  middle  least  of  all,  that  para- 
plegia more  frequently  accompanied  disease  in  the  upper  than 
in  the  lower  region,  and  that  cases  of  ^ranmatic  origin  recovered 


sooner  tliaii  thoHc  of  tuhurcular  origin.  Su<l<lcn  doHtlin  goine- 
tlmoH  ocirurred  in  cervical  caries  from  interference  with  nspira- 
tion. 

Dr.  !i.  Kaktow,  of  {{ulVulo,  said  that  the  earliest  important 
sign  in  the  dorsal  and  himhar  regioiis  was  lateral  curvature,  de- 
peiidrnt  on  nervous  tenderness.  Apparatus  sliould  bo  c<in- 
Htructed  to  opjtose  the  rotation  accompanying  the  lateral  curvii> 
turo  HH  well  as  the  antoroposterior  deformity.  He  used  the 
plaator-of- Paris  jacket  applied  to  elfect  these  objects. 

Dr.  FoHTKit  said  that  extension  in  bed  was  the  best  method 
in  the  acute  stage.  Kxten^ion  should  be  ma<le  by  light  weightM 
the  (!ords  leatling  over  the  head  and  fooj:  of  the  bed  and  being 
attached  to  waist-belt",  (diest  belts,  and  head-straps. 

Dr.  Wkioei,  reported  a  case  of  cervical  Pcjlt's  disease,  with 
abscess  and  |)araplegia,  .successfully  treated  by  extension  in  bed. 

Dr.  KiDi.oN  iuid  kept  patients  in  bed  from  three  to  fonr 
years,  and  had  never  seen  a  cose  in  which  the  patient  w»i8  not 
benefited  generally  and  locally. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  recumlien(ry  was  the  ideal  treatment,  but  it 
was  in  many  cases  impracticable,  lie  had  found  split  plaster 
jackets  efficient  after  the  acute  stage. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  many  years  ago,  when  the  plan  bad  fallen 
into  entire  disuse,  he  had  been  the  first  to  adopt  su.speosion 
from  the  practice  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  The  apparatus  was  Le 
Vacher's  head  8Uj)port  and  jury-mast  attached  to  a  chair  or  go- 
cart  or  to  a  door-way  swing. 

Dr.  Sayre  said  that  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region 
a  metal  po.sterior  splint  supported  on  the  pelvis  should  be  u.sed 
with  a  jury-mast,  and  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  a 
plaster-of- Paris  jacket  with  a  jury-mast.  Recumbency  should 
be  practiced  in  the  acute  stage ;  children  should  be  placed  in  the 
wire  cuira.ss. 

Dr.  Ketch  had  been  disappointed  with  the  plaster  of  Parif 
and  jury-mast  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region.  He  com- 
mended the  Taylor  apparatus  and  chin-piece.  In  the  lumbar 
region  almost  any  supporting  apparatus  would  secure  a  good 
result. 

Dr.  Taylob  said  that  the  antero-posterior  lever  secured  rest 
and  protection  and  combated  deformity.  Old  and  neglected 
cases  were  especially  amenable  to  treatment,  as  ankylosis  was 
later  and  rarer  than  was  generally  supposed.  Abscesses  and 
paraplegia  did  not  forbid  a  favorable  prognosis. 

Dr.  Bradford  said  that  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  was  the 
readiest  means,  but  had  its  disadvantages;  that  a  steel  brace 
gave  better  support,  but  demanded  more  skill  and  care:  and 
that  recumbency  was  the  surest  way  to  prevent  deformity,  but, 
as  a  rule,  was  impracticable  for  the  long  periods  covered  by  the 
disease. 

Typhoid  Spine. — Dr.  Gibney  reported  an  additional  case 
of  typhoid  spine  in  a  man  of  forty-five  years,  in  which,  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  observed  in  the  cases  previously  reported, 
there  was  ^narked  deformity  in  the  cervical  region,  dating  back 
to  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Two  years  of  pain 
and  disability  had  immediately  .succeeded  the  typhoid  attack. 
Usually  the  symptoms  had  not  appeared  till  a  month  or  two 
after  the  fever. 

Dr.  Hadra  recalled  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  with  so  much 
tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  vertebrae  that  the  aflPection  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  meningitis. 

Rheumatic  Spondylitis.— Dr.  Ryan  said  that  this  rare  af- 
fection should  not  be  confounded  with  rheumatoid  arthritis  of 
the  spine.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  rheumatic  manifes- 
tations elsewhere.  In  the  early  stage  the  symptoms  resembled 
those  of  tubercular  spondylitis.  Tbe  subsequent  deformity  was 
not  angular,  but  resembled  that  of  senile  kyi)hosis.  Treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  pain  by  support,  cautery,  and 
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medication.  In  the  chronic  form,  when  the  pain  had  lessened, 
mobility  should  be  encouraged  by  passive  motion. 

Dr.  HoADLEY  deplored  the  confusion  which  Wiis  found  in  the 
nomenclature  of  these  conditions,  whicli  produced  such  a  variety 
of  results.  He  thought  both  rheumatism  and  osteo-arthritis 
were  microbic  diseases.  It'  ligamentous  structures  interfered 
with  motion,  passive  motion  was  proper. 

Dr.  Lee  was  reminded  of  a  case  that  had  at  first  been  tiiouglit 
to  be  spinal  myalgia,  but  had  proved  to  be  gouty  disease  of  the 
cartilages,  an  infrequent  aiFection.  Apparatus  had  afforded  re- 
lief, but  of  course  not  a  cure. 

Dr.  Rtax  said  that  gouty  spondylitis  was  generally  attended 
by  manifestations  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  He  had  failed  to 
state  that  his  patient  had  had  limited  respiratory  movements. 

Dr.  Vance  related  a  case  in  which  there  had  been,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  spinal  affection,  complete  immobilization  of  the 
thorax  with  chiefly  diaphragmatic  respiration. 

Dr.  Baetow  had  seen  a  case  in  which  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  spinal  jacket. 

Dr.  Gillette  reported  a  case  which,  at  the  first  glance,  re- 
sembled the  deformity  of  Pott's  disease,  but  had  proved  to  be 
rhachitic  in  its  aetiology.  Improvement  followed  a  few  days 
after  suspension  was  begun. 

Torticollis. — Dr.  "Whitman  inferred,  from  the  study  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  cases,  that  torticollis  was  more  frequent 
in  females  than  in  males,  and  that  the  two  sides  of  the  neck  were 
equally  liabie.  Acquired  torticollis,  being  often  the  result  of 
suppurating  cervical  glands,  should  be  treated  at  first  by  me- 
chanical support  to  secure  rest  and  prevent  deformity.  Subse- 
quently, division  of  contracted  parts,  with  careful  after-treat- 
ment, should  be  practiced. 

Dr.  HoFFA  said  that  cases  of  foetal  origin  showed  immedi- 
ately after  birth  an  atrophy  of  the  face  and  head. 

Dr.  Whitman  thought  that  the  asymmetry  of  the  face  and 
head  was  a  late  feature  of  torticollis  due  to  muscular  action  on 
the  growing  bones. 

Sacro-iliac  Disease. — Dr.  Lee  said  the  sequence  of  events 
was  as  follows:  Injury  of  the  synchondrosis;  subacute  inflam- 
mation ;  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  joint,  transmitted  to  the 
nearest  plexus  ;  and  resulting  pain  in  the  sciatic.  The  sciatica 
should  be  considered  as  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  all  the  trou- 
ble. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  neuralgia  was  the  eft'ect  and  not 
the  cause  of  any  trouble.  As  stooping  in  sacro-iliac  disease  was 
injurious,  he  had  devised  a  handy  instrument  with  which  the 
patient  could  pick  up  an  object  from  the  floor  while  remaining 
erect. 
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A  Theory  of  Sex.— Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc  , 
late  lecturer  on  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  Edinburgh  Medical 
School,  etc.,  contributes  the  following  to  the  Lancet  for  September  2Gth : 

Some  years  ago  I  placed  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the  medical  jour- 
nals a  short  statement  regarding  a  theory  of  sex  which  it  seems  advis- 
able to  recapitulate  at  greater  length,  if  only  by  way  of  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  and  fascinating  topic.  Re- 
garding a  theory  as  a  guide  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  considering 
a  correct  theory  as  one  which  explains  all  the  facts  and  is  contrary  to 
none,  I  submit  my  views  for  criticism  on  this  rational  basis.  It  may 
be  proved  that  I  have  erred  in  my  conclusions  through  the  deficiencies 
of  my  premises,  and  that  my  notions  of  sex  evolution  are  untenable 
altogether;  but  at  the  most  and  best  I  submit  my  views  as  constituting 
a  provisional  and  tentative  hypothesis  only,  and  as  one  which  subse- 
quent research  will  either  confirm  or  altogether  refute.  Beginning  thus 
with  a  free  hand,  let  me  briefly  state  the  gist  of  the  theory  in  question. 


It  is  a  tolerably  safe  maximum  in  biology,  and  in  other  departments  of 
science  as  well,  that  we  should  not  ascend  into  the  clouds  for  explana- 
tions of  things  which  lie  at  our  feet.  Sex  should  be,  and  is,  no  more 
mysterious  as  to  its  origin  than,  say,  the  nature  of  liver  functions  or  of 
pancreatic  duties.  It  only  presents  greater  difficulties,  perchance,  in 
the  way  of  sohition.  and  is  environed  by  more  complex  conditions  than 
is  the  question  of  hepatic  work.  Yet  to  discover  the  conditions  to 
which  the  causation  of  sex  is  due,  we  may  not  go  far  astray  if  we 
search  among  the  common  functions  and  actions  through  which  life  at 
large  is  maintained  and  conserved.  Amid  such  functions,  that  of  nutri- 
tion stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  one  which  exercises  a  very  prominent 
influence  on  the  development  of  living  tissues.  Sir  James  Paget  long 
ago  pointed  out  how  nutrition  aflfected  development,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  has  emphasized  this  teaching  in  many  ways  in  his  biological 
discussions.  In  so  far  as  the  origin  and  determination  of  sex  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  therefore  a  perfectly  just  observation  that  nutrition  is 
likely  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  its  evolution.  This  primary  con- 
sideration is  important,  because,  if  it  may  be  suggested  with  a  fair 
show  of  reason  that  nutrition  lies  at  the  root  of  sexual  differentiation, 
we  may  claim  to  have  at  least  paved  the  way  for  the  further  and  scien- 
tific consideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

Well-nigh  every  recent  theory  of  sex  which  has  had  a  basis  of  sci- 
entific nature,  as  distinguished  from  theories  which  are  merely  the  out- 
come of  isolated  and  detached  ideas  regarding  sexual  differentiation, 
has  started  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  as  the  one  factor  of  import 
in  sex  production.  As  an  illustration  of  a  recent  theory  of  sex,  that 
elaborated  and  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Thomson  in  their 
Evolution  of  Sex  m& J  he  mentioned.  These  authors  hold  that  a  ca<a- 
bolic  habit  of  body  (or  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
predominance  of  wa-te  over  repair)  favors  the  production  of  males. 
The  opposite  habit,  that  of  anaholivn,  which  favors  constructive  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  the  production  of  females.  Here  it 
is  evident  nutrition  is  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  everything.  It 
is  the  general  factor  which  acts  upon  the  special  phases  of  sexual  de- 
velopment. Experimental  evidence  is  called  to  aid  the  induction  thus 
made.  High-fed  tadpoles  turned  out  males  in  gross  excess,  while  "  left 
to  themselves  the  percentage  of  females  was  rather  in  the  majority." 
How  far  the  case  of  tadpoles  can  be  regarded  as  applying  to  the  mam- 
malia is,  of  course,  a  serious  consideration  with  the  critic  of  these  facts. 
We  must  not  forget  that  while  the  adult  female  is  almost  always  the 
stronger  and  the  best  developed  in  lower  life,  the  case  is  reversed 
among  mammals.  This  alone  is  a  biological  fact  worth  bearing  in 
mind ;  for  if  the  male  be  the  stronger  in  the  human  species,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  seems  illogical  to  conclude  that  the  laws  of  sex  differ- 
entiation in  lower  life,  with  its  bigger  females,  should  apply  to  higher 
existence. 

What  help  we  obtain  from  embryology  is  naturally  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  matter  before  us.  Even,'  one  knows  that  the  male  and 
female  generative  organs  are  developed  each  out  of  a  common  or  in- 
different type,  just  as  their  adult  homologies  are  plainly  enough  indi- 
cated. About  the  sixth  week  of  intrauterine  life  the  genital  glands 
begin  to  appear.  The  male  organs  are  formed  by  specialized  develop- 
ments of  the  common  type,  just  as  the  female  organs  appear  in  their 
turn  through  equally  specialized  developments  of  the  same  type.  If 
the  development  of  an  animal  shows  us  the  history  of  its  race  evolu- 
tion— that  is,  if  embryology  be  a  guide  to  ontogeny — then  it  seems 
clearly  enough  demonstrated  that  the  sexes  of  higher  animals  have 
arisen  out  of  a  once  common  or  hermaphroditic  type.  To  put  the 
matter  plainly,  it  would  seem  as  though  each  foetus  at  its  outset  hangs 
or  rests  in  equilibrium  as  regards  its  sex.  Something  occurs  in  its 
history  which  gives  it  a  bias  to  the  male  or  to  the  female  side,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  nature  of  that  something  which  it  is  the  business  of  exact 
science  to  determine,  and  of  theory  to  provisionally  indicate. 

Like  my  predecessors  in  the  domain  of  theoretical  explanation,  my 
faith  is  large  in  the  influence  of  nutrition  as  the  factor  which  deter- 
mines sex.  T..at  subsidiary  causes,  heredity,  temperament,  and  other 
influences  may  also  operate  to  this  end,  I  am  far  from  denying  ;  but  to 
nutrition,  even  from  the  period  of  the  ovum  and  its  fertilization,  I  at- 
tribute the  main  cause  of  sex-difTerentiation.  I  take  for  granted  that 
menstruation  is  really  ovulation,  and  that  the  lattei'  process  consists  in 
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the  (Icvi'lopiiieiit  und  uxtruHion  of  ova  wliicli  nro  forlili/.cil,  in  tiiuii, 
UMunllv  in  tlu*  Fulloppiun  tiihe.  Now,  prior  lo  fcrtili/nlion  tliore  uiiii, 
of  coin-Nt',  1)0  no  (|iii>Htion  of  hcx.  Fertili/.ntion  iilon«<  di-tctniiniH  t)ic 
beginning  of  einhrvonic  di'Vi'lopiiiont,  und  Hliortlv  Hlulcd,  my  tlii-ory  of 
Hox  lliiMi'foro  IioUIk,  tliut  wlion  iin  ovum  in  ft-rtili/cd  hrforr  the  occiir- 
riMut'  of  till"  mi'nHlruiil  period  it  will  develop  ii  nnile  emWryo,  while, 
conversely,  if  the  ovum  in  impref;niiled  nftrr  the  n>enstruiil  |)eriod,  it 
will  ri'Hult  ill  a  femiile  i'onc<'ptioii. 

Tlu'se  stiilemenis  reipiire  further  expliinalioii.  Jty  prc-iiiciislrinil 
fertili/.iUioi)  I  menu  the  iuipre^uiilion  of  an  ovum  wliich  would  have 
been  };iven  oif  and  would  have  ])erished  in  an  impending  uienstruiifioi). 
Supp(i>e  a  woman  due  to  l>e>;in  menstruation  on  the  iirst  of  the  mouth, 
und  that  eoitioii  and  imprefrnation  take  plaee,  say,  duriuf;  the  last  days 
of  the  prceediujr  month,  the  impending  i)eriod  will  of  course  he 
"missed."  This  I  term  pre-menstrual  impre;:nalion,  and  thi"*  I  hold 
will  result  in  a  male  birth.  (\)ntraiiwise,  let  us  suppose  the  woman 
menstruates  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  of  the  month,  and  that  inter- 
course occurs,  say.  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  and  is  followed  by  impiegnalion 

this  I  call  a  jiost-menatrual  impregnation,  such  as  1  hold  will  i)ro;luce 

tt  female  birth.* 

1  can  anticipate  many  ol>jections  to  my  theory,  of  course,  but  I  aak 
for  its  free  criticism  und  lor  a  practical  inveslij;;ition  of  its  merits.  1 
take  it  forfiranted  that  the  old  idea  of  a  sjjccial  i)roclivity  to  conception 
just  before  and  just  alter  menstruation  is  founded  securely  enoufrh  on 
comnton  clinical  experience,  domestic  and  professional  alike.  At  least 
1  hold  to  the  received  notion  (pace  my  friend  Mr.  Lawson  Tait)  thai 
ovulation  and  menstruation,  if  not  always  concmrent  or  interdepend- 
ent, still  exhibit  a  close  enough  relationship  to  warrant  my  founding  a 
theory  upon  their  mere  existence.  Now,  if  there  does  exist  this  prc- 
and  post-menstrual  liability  to  conception  (with  the  usual  calculation  of 
pregnancy  from  the  date  of  the  la.st  menstrual  period),  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  time  and  ciicumstances  of  conception  should  be  without  a  due 
inrtuence  on  the  product  of  conception  ?  That  which  specially  results, 
in  my  opinion,  is  an  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  ovum.  An  ovum, 
we  know,  will  live  for  a  certain  undetermined  length  of  time  in  the 
Falloppian  tube  and  uteri.ie  cavity.  When  first  extruded  from  the 
ovarv,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  the  ovum  is  in  the  perfection  of  iti 
development.  It  is  ready  and  ripe  for  fertilization,  and  all  its  powers 
and  tendencies  are  in  the  full  flush  of  their  vigor.  I  am  purposely  sup- 
posing that  the  extrusion  of  cva  takes  place  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  menstrual  flow  itself — a  perfectly  warrantable  belief  in  its  way — 
just  as  the  life  of  the  ovum  persists  after  the  flow  has  ceased,  and  fer- 
tilization at  this  early  stage  therefore  finds  a  robust  ovum  ready 
whereon  to  operate.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the  cvuin  at  the  post-men- 
strual period.  Tlie  ovum  has  lain  in  the  tube  or  uterus,  and  has  lost 
vitality.  Immeasurably  small  and  insignificant  may  be  the  loss  :  still 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  further  off  an  ovum  is  from  its 
extrusion,  the  less  vital  and  vigorous  must  it  be.  Thus,  I  opine,  if  im- 
pregnation acts  on  an  early  and  robust  germ  cell,  it  receives  a  nutritive 
bias  which  sends  it  (as  the  stronger  ovum)  to  the  male  side;  while  if 
impre'^natiou  be  delayed,  we  obtain  a  weaker  ovum,  or  less  vigorous 
germ,  whose  lessened  nutrition  swings  it  over  to  the  weaker  female 
side.  Herrr.aphro  litism,  according  to  this  theory,  would  result  from 
fertilization  of  an  ovum  in  stable  e(iudibrium.  If  impregnation  oc- 
curred at  what  we  may  call  the  "  middle  term  "  of  its  existence,  when 
the  ovum  obtained  no  dehnite  bias  in  either  male  or  female  direction, 
we  mav  presume  that  an  indefinite  or  mixed  type  of  sexuality  would 
result. 

If  any  modification  of  my  theory  is  admissible,  I  may  here  suggest 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  bind  ourselves  absolutely  to  the 
terms  "pre-menstrual"  and  "post-menstrual"  as  indicating  any  rigidly 
defined  periods  of  fertilization.     I  believe  that  such  terms  are  actually 

*  Invdsti  Mtio.is  iuto  the  relative  piopoi'tions  of  the  sexes  in  certain 
nations  may  reveal  facts  pro  or  con.  this  theory  of  sex.  Male  births, 
for  example,  are  more  frequent  among  the  Jews  than  female  births.  Is 
this  fact  due  to  the  avoidance  of  intercourse  after  menstruation  (;.  e., 
during  the  presciibed  period  of  purification),  so  that  the  ovum  fertilized 
would  prove  to  be  a  pre-mensirual  product,  because  it  would  belong  to 
the  next  period  due  ? 


roprcMented  in  the  plHiionieiiu  of  impregiuilion,  and  that,  taking  the 
occurrence  of  meiislrualion  to  re]ireHent  u  phyMiologicul  epoch,  uh  it 
were,  wiMire  juHlilied  in  diMlinguishing  between  imprcgmition  occurring 
before  the  eHtabliMhment  of  the  monthly  crihiH  und  that  occurring  after 
ita  cOHbation.  Alternatively  it  might  bo  held  that  neglecting  the  mcn- 
Htriial  period,  the  tendeiuy  of  any  ovum  to  develop  a  mule  embryo  dc- 
])endH  on  its  early  feiiili/.aiioii  ufler  ilH  escape  from  the  ovisac.  The 
longer  impregnation  in  delayed  after  the  extrusion  of  tlu;  ovum,  the 
greater  Ih  (he  tendency,  on  thi.s  view  of  things,  to  the  development  of 
the  less  robu''i  remalc  side.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  uiuibolism  in 
mammalian  ova  which  producen  males,  und  catabolism  which  gives 
origin  to  females. 

Such,  briefly  staled,  are  the  results  of  my  cogitations  on  the  Hiibject 
of  sex.  Manifestly  crude  as  my  theory  may  be,  I  venture  to  think  it 
is  worth  the  attention  of  obstetriciuns  esjiecially.  It  hus  been  pcsHible 
now  and  then  for  me  to  obtain  information  Irom  monied  friends  who 
have  been  siiJficiently  interested  in  the  topic  to  note  the  results  of  their 
family  increase,  and  one  or  two  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  have  been 
able,  as  they  say,  to  verify  my  conclusions.  Obviously,  proof  is  difficult 
of  collection,  but  ob:iteliicians  at  least  maybe  a.-iked  to  note  and  ob 
serve  facts  as  they  stand,  and  may  i)ossibly  take  the  trouble  to  place 
on  record  evidence;  for  or  against  my  belief.  It  is  as  a  provisional 
hypotiicsis  alone  that  I  advance  these  views.  The  only  justification 
they  require  is  that  thev  should  not  travel  outside  biological  |)r:>ba- 
bility,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  they  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  reasonable  speculation. 

A  Discussion  on  Puerperal  Eclampsia,  in  the  Section  in  0>)stetiic 
Medicine  and  (ivniccology  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  held  in  Bournemouth,  July,  1891,  is  published  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal  for  September  26th. 

Dr.  A.  L.  (lal  ibin  saiJ  :  The  causation  of  eclampsia  has  always  been 
a  fascinating  subject  for  discussion,  and  is  a  problem  by  no  means  as 
yet  completely  solved;  indeed,  recent  researches  have  widened  the  field 
of  controversy.  The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  any  complete 
examination  of  the  question,  but  I  must  limit  myself  to  indicating  what 
appear  to  ine  to  be  the  most  interesting  points  for  discussion.  As  re- 
gards aetiology,  these  are  (1)  the  causation  of  that  form  of  albuminuria 
which  is  associated  with  eclampsia ;  ( 2)  the  relation  between  the  albu- 
minuria and  the  convulsions;  (.3)  the  explanation  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  urine  is  at  first  free  from  albumin,  and  the  albuminuria  only  appears 
after  the  convulsions :  also  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  albuminu- 
ria is  absent  throughout. 

Some  have  alleged,  in  disparagement  of  the  importance  from  an 
aetiological  point  of  view  of  the  association  of  albuminuna  with  eclamp- 
sia, that  many  pregnant  and  parturient  women  have  albuminuria  with- 
out getting  any  convul.-ions.  This  has  been  founded  cMcfly  on  obser- 
vations by  French  autho:ities,  such  as  Blot,  Petit,  and  Ilvpolite,  who 
found  albuminuria  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  women  short- 
ly before,  during,  or  just  after  labor.  In  many  of  these  the  proportion 
of  albumin  appears  to  have  been  slight,  and  recognized  only  by  spe- 
cially delicate  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observations  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Charity  gave  a  proportion  of  only  two  per  cent,  in  parturient 
women  of  albumiuurin,  recognizable  in  the  ordinary  way  by  heat  and 
nitric  acid.  Moreover,  in  eclampsia  there  is  generally  not  only  al- 
buminuria, but  a  diminished  secretion  of  mine,  and  a  still  greater 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  urea  excreted.  Again,  women  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  Bright's  disease  more  frequently  than  not  escape 
eclampsia,  and  those  who  suffer  from  convulsions  are  commonly  not  n 
known  to  have  Bright's  disease  until  either  premonitory  signs  of  eclamp- 
sia or  actual  convulsions  appear,  and  thcrelore  may  be  presumed  to  suf- 
fer from  a  recent  attack  of  kidney  disorderr.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  albuminuria  in  pregnant  wom- 
en, resemb'ing  that  associated  with  eclampsia,  but  without  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions,  is  at  all  a  common  complaint. 

The  special  frequency  of  eclampsia  in  primipara-  requires  explana- 
tion, and  seems  to  be  due,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to  mechanical  causes — 
namely,  the  greater  intra-abdominal  pressure  which  exists  in  priraiparse 
and  the  interference  thereby  produced  with  the  renal  circulation.  This 
could  hardly  in  itself  produce  inflammation,  but  would  render  the  kid- 
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ney  more  susceptible  to  any  actively  exciting  cause  of  irritation.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  the  mental  condition  in  piimiparce,  the  natural 
dread  of  a  first  confinement,  in  some  cases  the  despondency  resulting 
from  a  seduction,  are  important  predisposing  causes  of  the  eclampsia. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  albuminuria, 
although,  by  depressing  vitality,  they  may  render  the  patient  more  vui- 
nerable  to  any  exciting  cause  of  nephritis.  Other  causes  of  nephriti.*, 
which  have  been  thought  to  affect  pregnant  women  especially,  are  the 
extra  work  thrown  upon  the  kidneys  by  the  presence  of  the  foetus  and 
enlarged  uterus,  and  the  effect  of  a  reflex  nervous  irritation  having  its 
origin  in  the  pregnant  uterus. 

Given  the  existence  of  nephritis,  the  oldest  explanation  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  albuminuria  with  eclampsia — namely,  that  eclampsia  is  a 
form  of  urosmia,  and  that  a  poison  retained  in  the  blood  is,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  exciting  Ci'use  of  the  convulsions — appears  to  be  still 
the  most  reasonable.  It  has  obtained  some  further  support  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Heiniau,  published  in  the  Obstetrical  Transactions. 
Dr.  Herman  shows  how  close  is  the  connection  between  the  severity  of 
the  convulsions  and  the  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  urea.  He  shows 
also  that  when  after  delivery  the  convulsions  cease,  immediately  or 
gradually,  and  the  patient  recovers,  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  rapid- 
ly improves  ;  but  that  when  convulsions  continue  and  the  patient  dies 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  urea  itself, 
or  any  derivative  from  it,  is  the  actual  poison  at  work.  When  people 
die  from  rebreathing  respired  air — as  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — 
it  is  supposed  that  the  poison  is  not  so  much  the  carbonic  acid  as  cer- 
tain ptomaines,  waste  products  of  a  far  more  poisonous  character,  ex- 
creted in  minute  quantities  with  the  breath.  It  is  possible  that  some 
such  poisonous  substances  may  exist  in  the  urine  not  yet  isolated  by 
the  chemists,  and  that  their  excretion  may  be  diminished /)any?«.s.s« 
with  that  of  urea. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain  why  a  pregnant  or  parturient 
woman  should  have  convulsions  in  consequence  of  a  recent  nephritis, 
while  in  ordinary  Bright's  disease  convulsions  generally  only  occur  at  a 
late  stage  of  uraemia  due  to  a  granular  kidney.  In  the  first  place,  the 
form  of  nephritis  associated  with  eclampsia  appears  to  be  specially 
severe  in  its  effect  of  diminishing  the  excretion  of  solids.  Again,  in 
the  puerperal  woman,  reflex  excitability  is  naturally  increased  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  process  of  labor,  which  is  carried  on  through  reflex 
stimulus.  Then  there  is  a  source  of  reflex  irritation  in  the  presence 
of  the  ovum,  the  occurrence  of  labor  pains,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
foetus  in  the  cervix  or  vagina.  That  this  reflex  irritation  is  a  veritable 
cause  is  proved  by  the  considerable  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the 
eclampsia  commences  actually  during  labor,  and  by  the  fact  that  a 
uterine  contraction  is  often  the  starting-point  of  a  convulsion. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  absence  of  albuminuria 
throughout  it  appears  that  these  two  causes — namely,  increased  reflex 
susceptibility  and  the  presence  of  a  source  of  irritation — complete  the 
whole  pathologv'. 

In  some  of  them  a  proneness  to  convulsions  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  epileptiform  fits  on  previous  occasions.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  cases  in  which,  apart  from  either  pregnancy  or  albumi- 
nuria, a  series  of  epileptiform  convulsions  occurs,  and  sometimes  proves 
fatal,  without  any  lesion  being  discoverable  post  mortem. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  disproof  of  the  uremic  theory  of 
eclampsia  that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  urine  before  any  convul- 
sion, or  immediately  after  the  first  convulsion,  has  been  found  free 
from  albumin,  but  albuminuria  has  suj)ervened  afterward.  In  some  of 
these  cases  casts  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  or  the  albuminuria  has 
persisted  for  a  long  time,  thus  showing  that  there  was  really  nephritis, 
and  not  merely  a  passive  transudation  of  albumin  due  to  the  venous 
congestion  resulting  from  the  convulsions.  In  these  cases  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  convulsions  may  be  due  to  a  pre-albuminuric  stage  of 
nephritis.  Such  a  stage  is  recognized  in  the  course  of  the  chronic 
granular  kidney,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  exist 
in  an  acute  disease.  For  the  kidney  is  mide  up  of  several  parts,  and 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  most  concerned  in  the  transudation  of  the 
albumin — namely,  the  glomeruli — is  not  the  same  as  that  which  ex- 
cretes urea  and  other  solids.  The  two  may  not  become  affected  exactly 
simultaneously. 


It  has,  however,  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  nephritis  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  convulsions,  but  that  both  nephritis  and  convulsions 
are  the  result  of  some  common  cause.  The  researches  of  Dr.  E. 
Blanc,*  of  Lyons,  have  given  more  precision  to  this  hypothesis.  Dr. 
Blanc  claims  to  have  discovered  a  specific  form  of  bacillus  which  is 
the  cause  of  eclampsia.  This  bacillus  he  obtained  from  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  eclampsia  ;  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  blood. 
Pure  cultures  were  obtained  of  this  bacillus,  and  some  of  the  cultures 
was  injected  into  a  vein  in  the  ear  of  pregnant  rabbits.  The  rabbits 
suffered  from  convulsions  and  dyspnoea,  and  died.  The  same  bacillus 
was  obtained  from  their  urine.  Injections  of  the  same  culture  into 
non-pregnant  rabbits  produced  only  local  inflammation  at  the  site  of 
injection.  Injections  of  the  same  culture  into  dogs,  even  if  non-preg- 
nant, produced  convulsions,  but  the  dogs  recovered  after  several  days. 

If  a  nephritis  be  considered  an  intermediate  step  in  the  production 
of  these  results,  these  researches,  if  confirmed,  may,  1  think,  be  re- 
garded as  only  supplementing,  and  not  overthrowing,  the  views  pre- 
viously held  as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease ;  for  in  many  affections 
microbes  may  form  an  essential  part  of  the  morbid  processes,  but  yet  as 
great,  or  even  a  much  greater,  part  of  the  causation  may  lie  in  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  tissues  vulnerable  to  the  microbes. 
Thus,  in  a  common  catarrh,  the  result  of  cold,  microbes  are  present  in 
the  purulent  secretions,  perhaps  also  in  the  tissues,  and  these  microbes 
doubtless  are  the  reason  why  severe  colds  are  contagious.  In  arctic 
regions,  in  high  latitudes,  where  microbes  are  almost  entirely  absent, 
the  body  may  be  chilled  to  a  far  greater  degree  and  catarrhs  are  hardly 
ever  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  malarial  regions  in  the  tropics, 
a  chill  facilitates  the  entry  of  another  form  of  microbe,  and  a  malarial 
fever,  not  a  catarrh,  is  generally  the  result.  It  appears  probable  that, 
in  various  forms  of  nephritis,  microbes  may  play  a  part,  and  especially 
in  those  which  result  from  zymotic  diseases. 

The  view  of  Dr.  Blanc,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the  special  ba- 
cilli cause  the  convulsions  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the 
nephritis.  On  this  view  eclampsia  would  be  a  kind  of  zymotic  disease 
to  which  only  pregnant  women  and  rabbits  are  liable,  and  the  albumi- 
nuria only  one  of  the  symptoms,  as  in  other  zymotic  diseases.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  accept  this  conclusion  without  further  proof,  for  it 
must  be  very  difficult  to  determine  how  quickly  the  nephritis  might  im- 
pair the  excreting  power  of  the  kidney  suSiciently  to  cause  uraemic 
symptoms.  The  fact  that  convulsions  do  occur  in  ordinary  uraemia, 
though  at  a  later  stage,  is  a  point  in  favor  of  supposing  the  pathology 
of  eclampsia  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  uraemia  from  more  chronic  de- 
generations of  kidney. 

Time  will  allow  me  to  say  very  little  on  the  important  subject  of 
treatment,  on  which  I  hope  to  receive  valuable  information  from  the 
speakers  to-day.  Many  of  the  modes  of  treatment  in  favor  are  based 
more  or  less  on  theofetical  grounds,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  value.  Statistical  comparisons  of  relative  mortality 
will  hardly  solve  the  question,  for  the  most  active  and  heroic  remedies 
are  apt  to  be  reserved  for  the  most  severe  c^ses,  and  thus  the  milder 
methods,  such  as  the  administration  of  diuretics,  bromide  of  potassium, 
or  chloral,  are  apt  to  show  the  best  results,  and  obtain  a  factitious 
credit  for  efficacy.  Thus,  in  the  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Auvard,  in  his 
valuable  recent  monograph  on  eclampsia,  the  result  of  no  treatment  at 
all  shows  a  mortality  of  25  per  cent.,  which  is  better  than  the  result  of 
the  most  favorite  methods,  and  better  than  the  average  mortality  of  the 
whole,  which  was  -31  per  cent.  Statistics  can  only  be  of  value  if  the 
same  method  is  used  for  all  cases  over  a  definite  interval,  long  enough 
to  eliminate  the  results  of  chance. 

I  would  suggest  especially  for  discussion  the  value  of  venesection. 
This  is  probably  the  oldest  remedy.  If  the  theory  is  correct  that  the 
primary  idea  of  venesection  was  to  let  out  the  evil  spirit  which  was 
causing  the  disease,  no  complaint  would  seem  more  suitable  than  eclamp- 
sia for  this  remedy.  While  venesection  was  m  vogue  generally  it  main- 
tained its  reputation  in  eclampsia.  Since  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  it 
has  fallen,  perhaps,  too  completely  into  disuse  for  eclampsia.  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  both  from  recorded  cases  and  from  cases  1  have  seen 
myself,  that  venesection,  especially  venesection  to  a  large  amount  (forty 
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ouneeH  ur  iiiuro),  will  HoinctlinoH  utop  llic  eoiivulHiutiit  when  otiior  iiiuuiih 
fail.  I  fonsltliT  it  iii(in«  doubtful  wlu'thcr  it  in  ho  viilimlilc  uh  oIIut 
au'iiiiH  to  proinute  tlu>  rei-ovi-rv  of  tlic  puticiit,  iiiul  iiitluT  Hiip|ios<'  tliiil 
it  it'iuli'iH  lu>r  more  liahli-  lo  iloiitli  from  xoiuv  coiiiplifiilioii.  It  is  |)oh 
Millie,  liowoviT,  tliiit,  with  thi-  inoiiorii  iiiiliHi'pti<-  iniilwifn y,  (his  risk 
iiiHV  hiivt'  hi'ioiMO  ri'diu'i'ii. 

My  prt'di'i't'ssor  as  Hssistiint  «l)slcliic  pli\>iiiiin  at  (miv's  Hospital, 
the  hue  Dr.  riiilliiis,  iiiililislu-d  in  the  ^'«//','<  J/ospitu/  J\'<jH>it.i  for  IH7() 
slatistiis  tt)  show  tin-  improvt-d  mortidity  in  oi-lanipsia  ohtaim-d  by  the 
subsliliition  of  tho  adniinislralioM  of  rhioroforni  for  veiK'section.  Siiicj- 
ISUS  vi'nt'soilion  has  bci-n  raroly  (I  bt'liovo  never)  used  in  our  charity. 
In  the  last  fifty  eases  reeonled  before  the  eliunge  of  treatment  the  mor- 
tality was  ;{()  per  cent. ;  in  'M  cases  since  that  time  it  has  been  '20  (5 
per  cent.  This  mortality  appears  less  favorable  than  it  really  is,  for 
the  slijihter  cases  have  not  been  included  in  the  reconl.  There  were 
only  two  deaths  from  eclam]>sia  in  2B,489  deliveries  in  the  ten  years 
1875-85.  At  any  rate,  it  compares  fuvoiably  with  the  statistics  f^iven 
by  other  authorities.  Thus  Dr.  Auvard  <;ives  :{'>  per  cent,  us  the  mor- 
tality of  cases  treated  by  venesection. 

V^enesection  may  be  adojited  on  one  of  two  dilVercnt  principles  in 
eclampsia:  1.  A  moderate  venesection  to  relieve  the  vascular  system  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  extreme  venous  conf^estion  and  embarrassment 
of  the  luntts  (this  is  analof^ous  to  the  venesection  practiced  sometimes 
in  bronchitis,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  rea.sonable  measure).  2.  A  venesec- 
tion to  stop  the  convulsions,  and  for  this  purpose  repeated  if  necessary, 
or  carried  to  a  very  large  amount.  The  statistics  which  I  have  just 
given  appear  to  me  rather  adverse  to  this  form  of  venesection. 

To  other  modes  of  treatment  1  can  only  just  allude,  and  leave  it  to 
other  speakers  to  discuss  them.  Thus  there  is  the  treatment  by  large 
doses  of  opium  or  morphine,  which  a  priori  would  seem  unpromising, 
but  which  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  American  authorities,  and 
of  late  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  Germans,  and  especially  by 
Veit. 

Diaphoretic  measures  recommend  themselves  on  theoretic  grounds. 
Among  these  I  invite  discussion  on  another  plan  much  practiced  in 
Germany  of  late — namely,  the  use  of  hot  baths,  prolonged  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  followed  up  by  wet  packing.  I  would  ask  also  for  any 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  pilocarpine,  and  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  safe  employment. 

Dr.  John  W.  Byers  said :  In  the  whole  range  of  obstetric  medicine 
there  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  than  puerperal  eclampsia. 
The  extreme  suddenness  with  which  the  complication  so  often  sets  in, 
the  high  mortality  with  which  it  is  attended  both  to  mother  and  child, 
and  the  circumstance  that  there  is  such  diversity  of  opinion  in  profes- 
sional circles,  both  as  to  its  pathology  and  treatment — all  these  facts 
constitute  ample  grounds  for  bringing  the  subject  forward  for  discus- 
sion in  this  Section. 

In  medicine,  treatment,  to  be  sound  and  scienlilic,  must  be  based  on 
a  firm  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  the  disease  with  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal ;  otherwise  we  are  treating  symptoms,  and  our  action 
is  merely  empiiical.  Following  this  rule,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place, 
to  discuss  the  various  views  at  present  current  as  to  the  pathology  of 
puerperal  eclampsia,  and  then  to  consider  how  far,  if  at  all,  a  rational 
line  of  treatment  can  be  based  on  what  our  present  knowledge  enables 
us  to  state  is  the  causation  of  the  complication.  Before  entering,  how- 
ever, on  a  discussion  of  the  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  as  to 
the  retiology  of  puerperal  eclampsia — no  matter  what  view  one  may 
adopt — there  are  three  axioms  of  great  importance,  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted, I  am  sure,  by  every  one : 

1.  The  blood  of  a  pregnant  woman  is  of  a  peculiar  composition ; 
hence  it  follows  that  materials  circulating  in  this  fluid  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  little  or  no  effect,  will,  during 
pregnancy  and  the  puerperium,  produce  marked  constitutional  disturb- 
ances. 

2.  The  nervous  system  in  pregnancy  and  during  labor  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  high  tension  or  increased  irritability. 

3.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  2  that  peripheral  impressions  pro- 
duce reflexly  much  more  marked  effects  than  would  occur  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Ever  since  the  time  that  Lever  made  his  brilliant  discovery  in  1842, 


that  in  the  ^ruut  mujority  of  cuMeH  of  puerperal  cclampma  there  ia  al 
buniin  in  the  mine,  the  attention  of  olmtetriciiinH  imti  been  direi^ted  to 
the  state  of  the  kidneys;  and,  ulthough  at  ditfeient  times  an  elToit  bus 
been  made  to  explain  the  occurrence  ot  this  albinnin  as  due  to  pressure 
on  the  r«'nid  veins  or  on  the  ureters,  or  as  due  to  in<'reas(!(l  arterial  ten- 
sion, or  to  retlex  causes  acting  on  thi!  renal  circulation  from  the  uterus, 
or  as  depending  on  the  circumstance  that  the  fiiiK.'tion  of  the  kidneys 
is  disturbeil  from  having  an  increased  amount  of  work  to  do  in  elimi- 
nating the  excrcmenlitioiis  matters  of  the  fo-tus  and  enlarging  uterus, 
I  think  it  will  now  be  granted  that  in  the  majority  of  caseH  there  is  dis 
tinct  evideiue  of  tem|)orary  or  permiment  disease?  of  the  kidneys.  In 
sup[)ort  of  this  view  let  me  adduce  the  following  arguments: 

1.  In  eclampsia  the  condition  of  the  urine  indicates  some  decided 
interference  with  the  function  of  the  kidneys.  It  often  contains  albu- 
min, blood,  renal  epithelium,  and  casts.  It  is  scanty,  and  at  tinie:- 
there  is  a  history  of  its  sudden  sujipression,  untl,  as  Herman  Urn- 
pointed  out,  the  most  constant  feature  in  these  cases  is  diminution  in 
the  excretion  of  urea  during  the  fits.  In  certain  cases  o|)hthalmoscopic 
examination  shows  changes  in  the  fundus,  distinctive  of  renal  disease. 
(Kdenui  of  various  jiarts  of  the  body  is  often  noted. 

2.  The  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  show  that  in  fatal 
cases  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  is  generally  present.  In  a  very 
able  paper  read  before  the  Berliner  medicinische  Gesellschaft,  by  Pro- 
fessor Leyden,  and  since  published  in  the  Deutuch.  mcd.  Wochennchn/t, 
March  4,  1886,  he  defines  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  as  a  disease  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy,  and  he  regards  the  condition  of  the  kidney  as 
distinct  from  all  others.  He  examined  the  kidneys  of  three  fatal  cases 
in  which  there  was  eclampsia  associated  with  albuminuria,  and  found 
"  the  kidney  large  and  pale,  the  cortex  yellowish  and  dull.  Microscopic 
examination  showed  a  very  extensive  loading  with  fat,  especially  in  the 
tubuli  contorti ;  to  some  extent  also  in  the  glomeruli  and  in  the  Mal- 
pijrhian  capsules.  The  fat  was  distinctly  present  in  large  drops." 
When  the  kidneys  had  remained  for  a  time  in  spirit  the  fat  in  great 
part  disappeared,  and  then  the  organs,  on  microscopic  examination,  ap- 
peared to  be  normal,  and  accordingly  he  infers  that  this  fatty  condition 
is  not  a  degeneration,  but  an  infiltration.  His  view  is  that  such  morbid 
conditions  are  due  to  a  prolonged  arterial  anaemia.  He  thinks  it  also 
explains  the  rapid  recovery  that  so  frequently  follows  delivery.  Fur- 
ther, he  regards  as  causes  the  changed  conditions  of  pressure  which 
affect  the  abdomen  or  the  efiBuent  urinary  organs. 

3.  In  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  large  glands  of  the  body  met  with  in  ordinary  preg- 
nancy. The  liver  and  kidneys  have  been  found  to  exhibit  a  change  in 
their  structure,  said  to  be  analogous  to  cloudy  swelling.  This  state  of 
matters,  when  met  with  in  the  kidney,  is  probably  the  beginning  of 
that  condition  described  by  Leyden,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the  liver  it  is 
probably  the  first  stage  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The  view  is  gaining 
ground  that  this  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  its  early 
stage  is  the  cause  of  the  ordinary  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  while,  if  the 
changes  in  the  liver  become  intensified,  we  have  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
accompanied  by  the  pernicious  or  uncontrollable  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  thp  kidney  is  the  organ  that  is  specially  affected 
we  have  puerperal  eclampsia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  only 
beginning  to  discover  the  important  bearings  that  changes  in  these  two 
organs — liver  and  kidney — may  have  on  pregnancy. 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  some  kidney  lesion  (temporary  or 
permanent)  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  eclampsia,  I  may  be  fairly  asked, 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the  renal  condition  and  the  convul- 
sions ?  Does  the  kidney  affection  cause  the  eclampsia,  or  does  the 
eclampsia  give  rise  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  kidney,  or,  finally,  ia 
there  some  primary  cause  occasioning  the  convulsions,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  rise  to  the  kidney  lesion  ?  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  *  has  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  the  convulsions  may  cause  the  albuminuria,  but 
this  theory  has  met  with  little  support.  We  know  that  albumin  often 
occurs  before  the  onset  of  the  fits,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  albumin  is 
not  often  detected  after  severe  epileptic  seizures — an  argument  which 
tells  with  considerable  force  against  Dr.  Hicks.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Gowers's 
monograph  on  Epilepsy,  he  states  that  Dr.  Beevor  examined  for  him  the 
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urine,  after  foity-two  attacks,  in  twenty-three  patients,  and  in  only  one 
instance  did  he  find  a  trace  of  albumin,  and  in  this  case,  after  another 
attack,  it  never  could  be  found.* 

Granting,  however,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  eclan))).sia 
there  is  evidence  of  renal  disturbance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
clinical  history  of  such  cases  varies  greatly;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  considers  how  much  want  of  uniformity  there  is  in  the 
condition  of  that  organ  as  observed  after  death  by  most  competent 
pathologists.  Further,  we  have  all  met  with  cases  in  which  pregnancy 
has  gone  on  to  full  term  in  patients  the  subjects  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  there  is  even  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  fits  have  been  met  witli 
where  there  has  been  no  albumin  detected  at  any  time,  and  in  which 
post  mortem  the  kidneys  have  been  found  quite  healthy.  It  is  evident 
that  when  there  are  such  differences  in  the  clinical  history  of  cases  of 
eclampsia,  and  such  varieties  in  the  post-mortem  records,  no  one  ex- 
planation or  cause  will  fit  all  the  cases.  As  Winckel  has  said,  there 
may  be  various  poisons,  or,  at  least,  one  poison  arising  in  different  ways 
in  the  body  of  the  pregnant  woman  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
severe  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  recent  years  the 
view  that  the  convulsions  and  the  albuminuria  depend  on  a  common 
cause— reflex  irritation — has  been  put  forward.  Santos,  from  a  study 
of  fifty-three  cases  in  the  Buda-Pesth  clinic,  thinks  that  the  uterine 
nerves  are,  owing  to  the  enlargement  and  contraction  and  retraction  of 
the  uterus,  kept  in  a  state  of  irritation  which  reflexly  acts  on  the  renal 
and  sympathetic  nerves  causing  the  albuminuria  and  the  eclampsia. 
Pa  jot  f  believes  that  the  convulsions  are  reflex,'  culminating  in  a 
cerebro-spinal  center  in  close  proximity  to  the  albuminuria  center.  The 
following  arguments  have  led  him  to  adopt  this  view : 

1.  The  certainty  of  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia  is  not  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  albuminuria. 

2.  Many  women  with  a  great  deal  of  albumin  do  not  have  eclampsia, 
while  others  with  only  a  trace  of  albumin  die  comatose. 

3.  Women  have  died  from  eclampsia  and  yet  no  albumin  was  dis. 
covered.  Such  cases,  he  admits,  are  rare.  He  thinks  albuminuria  is  a 
predisposing  but  not  an  exciting  cause. 

Granted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  evidence  of  renal  dis- 
turbance, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  existing  convulsions  are  due 
to  this  state  alone — that  is,  caused  by  certain  substances  which  the  kid- 
ney, owing  to  its  abnormal  condition,  is  unable  to  eliminate,  circulating 
in  the  blood  and  poisoning  the  highly  irritable  nerve  centers.  There  is 
another  factor  in  all  these  cases  the  presence  of  which,  as  Gowers  \  has 
pointed  out,  explains  to  some  degree  the  absence  of  pronounced  ura-mic 
coma,  and  that  is  "  the  presence  of  a  powerful  cause  of  reflex  irritation 
which  may  excite  convulsions  apart  from  any  toxemic  influence,  and 
when  no  other  predisposition  exists  than  an  undue  central  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system." 

The  Traube-Rosenstein  theory,  according  to  which  the  convulsions 
in  puerperal  eclampsia  depend  on  cerebral  aniemiadue  to  oedema  of  the 
brain  caused  by  the  hypertrophied  heart  in  pregnancy  propelling,  under 
increased  tension,  watery  blood,  is  ingenious  ;  but  there  are  two  obvi- 
ous and  fatal  objections  to  its  acceptance  : 

1.  The  records  of  necropsies  show  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  cere- 
bral oedema  in  these  cases. 

2.  Ordinary  uraemic  convulsions  are  most  frequent  just  in  those 
I  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  general  oedema. 

I  What  is  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  kidney  so  often 
I'  present  in  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia  V  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet  in 
i|a  position  to  give  a  dogmatic  answer  to  such  a  question. 

There  may  be,  as  Ley  den  thinks,  a  form  of  renal  disease  peculiar  to 
pregnancy,  or,  as  has  been  stated,  there  may  be  an  acute  nephritis  in 
jpregnancy  due  to  infective  bacteria;  or,  as  has  been  suggested  by 

*  Epilepst/,  Gowers,  p.  107. 
f  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences,  Sajous,    1889,  vol.  ii, 

|I,  19. 

:j:  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System .^  Gowers,  vol.  ii,  p.  71fi. 

*  Verhandlungen  des  ersten  deutschen  Gynekologen  Congresses  in 
RMiinchen.  Archiv  f.  G'^n.,  Bd.  xxviii,  Heft  3  ;  Miinchener  med.  Wochen- 
hehr.,  1887,  Nos.  35  and  36. 


Stumpf,*  under  certain  circumstances  a  nitrogenous  sub.stanceof  a  tox- 
ajmic  nature,  it  may  be  acetone  or  a  closely  allied  body — is  developed 
wbidh  in  its  elimination  irritates  the  kidneys  and  so  causes  a  nephritis. 

Stumpf  suggested  this  hy[)othesis,  because  in  those  patients  with 
puerperal  eclampsia  whose  breath  had  a  peculiar  ether-like  odor  he  was 
able  to  detect  acetone  in  the  urine,  and,  taking  a  hint  from  this,  he  ex- 
amined for  sugar,  which  he  found  frequently  present.  I  think  this  is 
a  direction  in  which  further  research  should  be  made. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  renal  disturb- 
ance— and  such  constitute  a  minority — the  convulsions  must  be  either 
simply  epileptic,  or  reflex  irritation  alone,  generally  from  the  uterus, 
acting  on  a  very  excitable  nervous  system,  is  the  cause  of  eclampsia. 

In  speaking  of  the  irritation  arising  reflexly  from  the  uterus,  an 
idea  has  been  put  forward  by  German  writers  to  which  little  attention 
is  drawn  in  the  ordinary  English  text-books,  and  that  is  that  the  foetus 
may  have  a  share  in  the  causation  of  eclampsia.  Winckel  points  out 
that  Stumpf  leaves  it  undecided  whether  the  material — the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  his  opinion — is  produced  by  an  infectious  agent  introduced 
from  without,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  transmitted  from  the  child 
to  the  mother.  On  this  point  Winckel  states  "  the  predisposition  to 
eclampsia  in  twin  and  triplet  pregnancy,  its  fatal  effect  on  the  child, 
the  fact  that  dead  children  in  rix/or  mor/vi  have  been  extracted  from 
eclamptic  patients  by  Dohrn  and  Stumpf;  and,  finally,  the  fact  to  which 
I  have  drawn  attention  since  1865  with  reference  to  the  prognosis  that 
with  the  death  of  the  child  during  pregnancy  the  danger  for  the  gravida 
is  much  lessened  or  entirely  overcome,  all  point  to  the  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  child  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  eclampsia." 

Having  said  so  much,  which  I  think  demonstrates  that  our  views  as 
to  the  pathology  of  puerperal  convulsions  are  still  far  from  being  set- 
tled, we  turn  to  the  more  practical  part — their  treatment ;  and  1  hope 
to  show  that,  in  this  respect,  our  opinions  are  becoming  more  settled 
and  more  unanimous  than  formerly.  Before  discus.sing  the  treatment 
two  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  must  be  kept  in  view:  1.  The  mor- 
tality is  higher  when  the  convulsions  occur  during  pregnancy  than  when 
they  set  in  during  labor.  The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  when  the 
eclampsia  occurs  for  the  first  lime  after  delivery.  Again,  the  convul- 
sions occurring  early  in  labor  are  more  fatal  than  when  they  set  in  at  a 
later  stage.  Lohlein,  out  of  eighty-three  patients,  in  whom  the  convul- 
sions happened  before  or  during  the  first  stage  of  labor,  had  a  mortality 
of  40-5  per  cent.,  while  only  one  patient  died  out  of  fifteen  in  whom 
the  convulsions  set  in  after  the  completion  of  the  first  stage.  2.  In 
one  third  of  the  cases  the  convulsions  cease  when  the  uterus  is  emp- 
tied. 

Conviihions  during  Pregnancy. — Let  us  suppose  we  are  suddenly 
called  to  a  patient  six  or  seven  months  pregnant,  with  convulsions,  and 
in  whom  labor  has  not  set  in,  what  is  our  course  of  action  ?  After  taking 
precautions  that  the  patient  does  not  injure  her  tongue  by  passing  a 
handkerchief  across  the  mouth,  and  seeing  that  she  is  surrounded  with 
plenty  of  pillows,  I  think  chloroform  is  our  sheet  anchor.  As  quickly 
as  possible  she  is  to  be  brought  under  its  influence,  and  at  the  same 
time  thirty  grains  of  chloral  are  to  be  given  by  enema.  When  the  lat- 
ter begins  to  act,  the  chloroform  may  be  stopped,  and  the  chloral  re- 
peated after  each  attack.  In  case  the  fits,  notwithstanding  this  treat- 
ment, recur  at  shorter  intervals  and  become  more  severe,  then  I  am 
entirely  of  the  opinion  that  labor  should  be  induced.  Under  chloro- 
form the  bladdei-  is  emptied,  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  os 
dilated  with  Bmnes's  bags  or  the  fingers.  This  having  been  done,  de- 
livery is  to  Ije  completed  by  turning  or  with  forceps.  Other  remedies, 
such  as  pilocarpin,  veratrum  viride,  amyl  nitrite,  nitroglycerin,  vene- 
section, and  morphine,  have  at  diffei'ent  times  been  advocated  by  va- 
rious obstetricians,  but  in  my  experience  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  the  chloroform  and  chloral  treatment,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  in- 
duction of  labor.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  the  most  recently  published 
text-book  of  midwifery  the  author,  Winckel,*  says:  "Whenever  the 
patient  becomes  restless,  and  the  approach  of  an  attack  is  thereby  rec- 

*  A  Textbook  of  Obstetrics.  By  Dr.  F.  Winckel,  Professor  of  Gynae- 
cology in  the  University  of  Munich.  Translated  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar.     Pentland.     1890. 
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ognl/.ed,  or  iih  booh  oh  tlio  (IrHl  fontrnctioiiH  ('onmionoi',  clilorurortii  l«  to 
b«  Kivfii,  mill  tlie  inlmliitioiicoiitiiiiuMl  until  tlicattiuk  iliKii|>|ii-iirH.  Tin- 
vlilorororiii  lU'lH,  tlu'iofoie,  n^  a  |irfliiiiiniii-v  iiilinalivc  until  tin'  tlilonil 
Clin  Ik«  t'ivi'n  (1  to  '1  a.  -  I  ft  to  :i()  urn.),  wliiih  is  itl  oiii-c  to  In-  ailminis 
tiMvil  after  t-aili  attaok  /«r  rnnini.  TIiIh  im  n-|>fa(c(l  alli-r  I'atli  attaik, 
and  we  nil'  not  afiaiti  of  ;rivinn  ax  niui-li  aH  12  j;.  (  =  :t  dnicliniH)  of  the 
drug  |)«>r  day,  and  ovi-n  niori'."  Mis  icsiiIim  an-  cxci'iitionaliy  ^'ood,  for 
out  of  ninoty  tw  o  patients  lu>  lias  only  lost  seven.  In  i-eiiaiii  mild  i-asert. 
if  llieie  is  a  wide  interval  l>et»veen  the  (its,  and  if  in  tliis  interval  there 
is  no  i-onia.  we  may  piirp-  with  iioton  oil,  elaterinm,  or  jalap,  and  jtivc 
chloral  with  or  without  hromide  of  potassium  ;  liut,even  in  these  cases, 
wo  must  watch  the  patient  closely  and  he  ready  to  induce  labor  if  nect'H- 
sary.  Next  to  chloral,  morphine  friven  siihcutaneously  seems  most 
useful. 

Coiirii/xioiiji  (hiriuji  Lnlior. — In  these  cases  our  plan  of  treatment  is 
to  control  the  convulsions  with  chloroform  and  chloral,  w  Idle  we  use 
every  elTort  to  hasten  the  delivery. 

Coiii'idiioiis  a//ir  Ihlirny — In  these  cases  the  pro},'nosis  is  much 
more  favorable,  and,  in  addition  to  treatinf;  the  convulsions  with  aniis- 
thetics  such  as  chloral  and  bromide,  we  endeavor  to  keep  the  skin  and 
bowels  actinj;  as  much  as  possible. 

Prophi/Uixis. — Let  me  add  a  word  on  the  |)ropliylactic  treatment  of 
eclampsia.  In  many  cases  of  eclampsia  the  attack  comes  on  quite  sud- 
denly, and  we  are  summoned  first  wlicn  the  patient  is  actually  in  a  con- 
vulsion, but  in  others  certain  symptoms  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  from 
their  presence  we  are  led  to  adojjt  a  prophylactic  treatment.  Supposing 
that  during  pregnancy  we  find  that  there  is  much  albumin,  or  that  there 
are  casts,  or  that  the  amount  of  solids  passed  is  ijccoming  less,  we 
should  see  that  the  patient  is  warmly  clothed,  and  that  she  avoids  any 
exp  sure  to  cold.  She  should  be  kept  on  a  milk  diet,  and  nitrogenous 
food  is.  to  be  avoided.  The  bowels  should  be  maile  to  act  regularly  and 
freely,  either  with  pulv.  jalapa^  co,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  in  these 
cases  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  the  warm  bath,  which  is  a  plan  of 
treatment  strongly  recommended  and  used  by  German  obstetricians. 
Winckel  directs  that  every  pregnant  woman  who  has  any  notable  al- 
buminuria is  to  be  given  a  hot  bath  at  100°  every  day,  and  after  this 
she  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  so  as  to  cause  diaphoresis,  which 
usually  continues  two  hours. 

The  method  of  employing  the  hot-water  bath  in  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  puerperal  convulsions  is  carried  out  in  Vienna  as  follows. 
I  quote  from  a  paper  of  Dr.  Earle  read  in  the  Gynecological  Society  of 
Chicago,  March  15,  1889. 

"  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  bath-tub  filled  with  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  99  F.  The  tub  is  then  covered  with  a  heavy 
blanket,  leaving  the  face  free,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
gradually  elevated  to  110°  or  112°.  She  remains  in  the  bath  thirty 
minutes.  A  towel  wrung  out  of  ice  water  and  placed  upon  the  head 
relieves  any  distressing  cephalic  sensations.  While  in  the  bath  the 
patient  drinks  large  quantities  of  water.  Upon  emerging  from  the  bath 
she  is  covered  with  a  warm  sheet,  and  enveloped  in  an  upper  and  lower 
layer  of  thick  blankets,  so  that  only  the  face  is  exposed.  Within  a 
very  few  minutes  free  perspiration  is  observed.  The  sweating  is  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  hours.  According  to  the  gravity  of  the  case  the 
hot-water  bath  may  be  repeated  once  daily  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  relief  of  all  threatening  symptoms  under  this  simple  i)lan  of  treat- 
ment alone  is  surprising.  Sometimes  the  hot-water  l)ath  acts  as  an 
efficient  excitant  of  uterine  contractions  and  premature  labor  is  in- 
duced." 

If,  notwithstanding  all  our  treatment,  the  amount  of  uiine  is  large 
and  is  steadily  increasing,  and  if  any  cerebral  symptoms  appear,  we  at 
once  administer  chloral  and  bromide,  and  keep  a  most  careful  watch 
over  the  patient,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  convulsions  set  in  and  become 
severe,  to  induce  labor. 

Dr.  Auvard,  of  Paris,  said :  Having  made  a  special  study  of  the 
question  of  eclampsia,  and  having  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
in  1888,  I  wish  briefly  to  lay  before  you  my  views  on  the  pathogenesis 
and  treatment  of  this  affection.  Normally  the  elimination  of  organic 
waste  products  is  eflfected  (1)  by  the  kidneys,  (2)  by  the  liver,  (3)  by  the 
intestines,  (4)  by  the  lungs,  and  (5)  by  the  skin.  The  kidneys  and  the 
liver  are,  however,  the  organs  of  elimination  par  excellence.     When  for 


any  rcaiton  IIiIm  elimination  docH  not  tuke  (lUce,  the  organi(*m  ih  poi- 
soned by  the  aeiMimulalion  of  these  wiir*te  prodiictH  which  occiirH.  Thin 
intoxiciitioii  manire!<tH  it.->elf  most  rrei|iiently  towiinl  the  termination  of 
pref(niiney,  giving  rise  to  eoiiviilHioiiM  known  as  puerperal  eirlaiiipnia. 
KclniiipHia,  then,  is  obviously  the  renull  of  u  "strike"  on  the  part  of 
the  orv,'aiis  of  elimination,  a  cessation  of  function  which  muy  be  re- 
stricted to  one  of  them — the  kidiievH  or  the  liver,  for  example — hence 
the  frequency  of  jaundice  and  albuminuria  in  aHxociation  with  thiK 
niulad y  ;  or  it  muy  involve  the  entire  apparatus  of  eliininatiou.  From 
this  pathogenic  theory  we  muy  at  once  deduce  the  therapeutic  indica- 
tion. The  great  thing  in  to  reHtorc  the  elimination  of  organic  wuBte 
prodiictb,  and  there  are  three  jirincipal  wayH  of  attaining  the  object  we 
have  ill  view:  |)urgatioii  by  means  of  jalap  or  other  drastic  purgative; 
diuresis  by  iiieans  of  digitalis,  milk,  water,  and  the  mineral  diuretics; 
diaphoretics — .such  as  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  liydrochlorate  of 
pilocarpine  or  the  hot-air  bath.  While  we  are  waiting  for  these  reme- 
dies— which  take  some  time  to  act — to  jiroduce  their  effects,  the  con- 
vulsions may  be  allayed  by  aiiicslhetics  (chlorororm  and  chloral).  In 
jilcthoric  subjects  one  may  have  recour.-e  to  venesection,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  tin;  elimination  of  a  certain  (jiiantity  of  toxic  effete 
mateiial  and  of  favoiiiig  the  re-eKtablishment  of  the  circulation  nor- 
mally slowed  down  by  pregnancy.  Lastly,  delivery  must  be  expedited 
by  every  possible  means,  because  pregnancy  itself,  by  the  modifications 
which  it  causes  and  maintains,  is  the  virtual  cause  of  the  eclampsia.  To 
sum  up :  The  pathogenic  theory  views  eclampsia  as  the  result  of  a 
"  strike  "  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  elimination,  giving  rise  to  intoxi- 
cation of  the  organism.  The  therapeusis  of  eclampsia  comprises  the 
threefold  indication  to  favor  elimination  by  means  of  purgatives,  diuret- 
ics, and  diaphoretics,  and  the  threefold  indication  of  sedation  by  means 
of  ana'sthetics,  venesection,  and  by  emptying  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Lawton  said  the  occurrence  in  September,  1881,  and 
again  in  May,  1882,  of  puerperal  eclampsia  in  two  healthy  young 
women,  the  former  in  her  third  confinement  at  full  term,  the  latter  a 
strong,  healthy,  florid  young  woman  who  had  just  completed  the  sev- 
enth month  of  pregnancy,  had  set  him  thinking  that  the  three  ordi- 
narily received  causes  of  this  convulsive  disease — namely,  renal  disease 
with  albuminuria,  ceiebral  anaemia,  and  the  circulation  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  from  decomposition  of  urea — would  hardly  explain  these 
cases.  Seeking  for  a  rejily  to  the  questions,  What  is  the  probable  cause 
of  puerperal  eclampsia  in  healthy  women  y  and  What  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  convulsions  in  other  cases  V  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  might  possibly  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 
When  one  considered  what  an  important  part  these  nerves  played  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  as  evidenced  by  morning  sickness,  cardiac  palpitation, 
djspepsia,  and  dyspnoea  in  ordinary  cases,  going  on  to  uncontrollable 
vomiting  and  asthma  in  more  severe  cases,  he  did  not  think  it  an  ex- 
travagant theory  to  extend  its  influence  to  puerperal  eclampsia.  He  had 
for  the  most  part  treated  his  cases  with  chloral  and  bromide  of  potash. 
Latterly,  however,  on  the  reflex  irritation  theory,  he  had  decided  to  use 
nitroglycerin,  a  line  of  treatment  advocated  liy  Mr.  Charles  Watts  Par- 
kinson, of  Wimborne.  He  understood  the  theory  of  its  action  to  be  by 
vascular  dilatation,  thus  relieving  renal  as  well  as  cerebral  tension.  He 
gave  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  averting  puer- 
peral convulsions  in  this  manner.  In  a  recent  case,  however,  he  had 
found  nitroglycerin  fail,  but  obtained  a  satisfactory  termination  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  half  a  grain  of  morphine. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Aiist  Lawrence  said  he  considered  no  absolutely  healthy 
woman  would  have  eclampsia,  therefore  the  practitioner  should  take  care 
that  every  parturient  woman  was  brought  to  her  labor  in  as  perfect  a 
state  of  health  as  possible,  the  medical  attendant  seeing  her  frequent- 
ly, if  necessary,  for  this  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  labor  the  con- 
vulsions should  be  treated  by  as  early  a  delivery  as  possible.  Before 
delivery  chloroform  should  be  used,  chloral  per  rectum,  bleeding  or 
veratrum  viride  by  hypodermic  injection. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Edis  indorsed  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Byers  and  Dr.  AilBt 
Lawrence.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  prophylaxis.  When 
called  to  a  patient  a;ctually  in  convulsions  before  or  during  labor  die 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  administer  chloroform  to  quiet  the  patient  and 
give  one  time  to  consider  what  line  of  treatment  was  mcst  advisaMe. 
Venesection  was  of  great  service  in  plethoric  patients.     Chloral /W 
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rectum,  or  morphine  hypodermically,  wat^  very  useful  in  allaying  reflex 
and  peripheral  irritation.  Labor  should  then  be  terminated  as  rapidly 
as  consistent  with  safety  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Swayne  gave  a  record  of  thirty-six  cases  of  puerperal 
eclampsia,  occurring  during  a  private  practice  of  nearly  fifty  years.  In 
five  he  was  the  original  attendant,  in  thirty-one  the  consultant.  In 
twenty-four  of  these  cases  bleeding  was  used;  in  eighteen  it  was  (k'- 
cidedly  beneficial  and  the  most  efficacious  remedy  employed,  and  wa."* 
speedily  followed  by  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  albumin.  His 
experience  led  him  lo  consider  bleeding  as  the  first  in  efficacy,  anicsthe- 
sia  by  chloroform  and  chloral  as  second,  and  delivery  as  third.  The 
most  conclusive  of  his  cases  as  to  bleeding  was  one  in  which  the  rapid 
abstraction  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  arrested  the  fits  when  all  other 
remedies  had  failed. 

Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  said  that  a  view  of  the  pathology  of 
puerperal  eclampsia  which  he  had  long  held  not  having  been  touched 
upon,  he  would  like  to  remind  the  Section  that  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy  the  blood-forming  power  of  the  economy  was  very  much  en- 
hanced. The  rule  was,  however,  that  this  ceased  when  the  physio- 
logical requirements  were  arrived  at,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  physi- 
ological boundary  was  passed,  and  then  the  realms  of  pathology  were 
entered.  The  consequence  was  that  not  only  were  the  kidneys  con- 
gested, but  general  hypertemia  resulted,  so  that  other  organs  were  in- 
volved, and  the  epileptic  center  along  with  these.  Naturally,  the  acme 
of  the  hydrasmia,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  occurred  about  the 
termination  of  pregnancy,  and  this,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  woman  was  at  the  greatest  point  of  ten- 
sion when  labor  supervened,  explained  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  tits 
commenced  pari  passu.  This  view  of  the  pathology  of  puerperal 
eclampsia  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  treatment  so  gener- 
ally advocated — namely,  venesection,  rapid  delivery,  the  use  of  nitro- 
glycerin, chloral,  chloroform,  etc.  He  had  seen  the  most  satisfactory 
results  folio  .V  extensive  vesication  and  copious  draining  of  serum  from 
the  raw  surfaces.  He  certainly  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Aust  Lawrence 
when  he  said  that  puerperal  eclampsia  did  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  in 
healthy  women.  His  own  experience  was  that  the  fits  only  occurred  in 
the  healthiest  of  women,  but  who  were  of  a  full-blooded  habit. 

Dr.  Clement  Godson  called  attention  to  the  prevention  of  puerperal 
eclampsia  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  large  amount  of  albumin 
and  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urea  passed,  to  which  atten- 
tion had  been  called  in  the  first  instance  by  oedema  of  the  extremities. 
It  had  been  his  practice  to  induce  labor  in  such  cases  when,  after  treat- 
ment by  purgatives  and  diuretics  and  such  li  ie,  the  oedema  did  not  di- 
minish and  the  amount  of  urea  passed  was  not  increased  and  the 
pregnancy  had  reached  a  period  when  the  child  was  viable,  and  with  the 
best  results.  He  mentioned  three  cases  of  this  kind  which  had  come 
under  his  care  during  the  last  two  years.  In  one  it  was  decided  after 
consultation  not  to  induce  labor;  this  patient  when  taken  in  labor  be- 
came convulsed  and  rapidly  comatose;  the  labor  was  hastened  and 
completed  by  forceps,  but  she  died  immediately  afterward.  In  the 
other  two  puerperal  convulsions  did  not  occur;  and,  although  one  of 
them,  in  whom  the  urine  was  solid  with  albumin,  was  advanced  only  six 
months,  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  was  now  as  well  developed  and 
healthy  as  an  ordi'iary  child  of  fourteen  months. 

Dr.  William  Donovan  protested  against  the  induction  of  premature 
labor  in  cases  iu  wliii'h  albumin  was  present,  in  the  urine.  In  many 
cases  of  albuminuria  no  convulsions  occurred,  and  why  should  labor  be 
forced  on  simply  because  albumin  was  present  ?  They  miglit  assist  de- 
livery in  all  cases  when  labor  had  set  in.  When  albumin  was  present, 
they  could  treat  the  case  successfully  by  repeated  small  doses  of  chloral 
hydrate,  with  saline  purgatives. 

Di'.  John  Wallace,  of  Liverpool,  referred  to  his  paper  read  at  Leeds 
in  1889  on  rapid  manual  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  puerperal  eclamp- 
sia and  forced  delivery,  and  to  the  practice  then  followed  of  treating 
the  convulsions  and  leaving  tiie  labor  to  Nature.  Now,  from  this  de- 
bate it  was  evident  the  views  he  then  advocated  were  adopted.  With 
regard  to  inducing  labor  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  opening  the  os  uteri.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  was 
to  note  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine ;  a  low  specific  gravity  was 
more  threatening  than  any  amount  of  albumin  ;  excretory  purgation  and 


diuretic  action,  with  chloral  and  bromide  to  allay  the  irritable  gangli- 
onic reflex,  were  the  prophylactic  indications.  When  the  fits  came  on, 
chloroform,  given  fully  and  as  continuously  as  required,  was  indicated* 
chloral  should  be  given  in  drachm  doses  by  the  rectum,  and  a  powerful 
purgative  whenever  the  patient  could  swallow.  The  longer  the  fits  were 
allowed  to  go  on,  the  more  and  more  hopeless  the  case  became. 

Dr.  Archil)ald  D.  Macdonald,of  Liverpool,  remarked  on  the  necessity 
for  more  clearly  defining  the  disease  by  determining  the  pathognomonic 
symptoms.  Apoj)lexy,  epilepsy,  and  hy.-teria  were  called  puerperal 
eclampsia.  He  believed  its  origin  to  be  in  inflammation  about  the  vaso- 
motor center,  and  that  the  renal  excretion  was  not  a  certain  factor  in 
the  a;tiology.  The  treatment  had  been  very  varied.  At  Vienna  a  case 
occurred  in  which  bleeding  was  practiced  to  begin  with,  followed  by 
chloral,  bromide,  and  the  rest,  and  transfusion  to  end  with.  The  patient 
happily  recovered. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Cleveland  believed  there  was  a  gradually  decreasing  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  and  this  led  to  the  condition  of  blood  favorable  to  eclamp- 
sia. Another  point  was  the  natural  condition  of  a  patient's  nervous 
system.  Some  women  suffered  from  neuralgia  as  soon  as  thev  were 
pregnant,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  fits  might  occur 
in  highly  excitable  women.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  convulsions 
were  owing  to  reflex  action,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  induction  of 
labor  was  sometimes  so  beneficial. 

Dr.  Heywood  Smith  wished  to  ask,  with  regard  to  the  cases  related 
by  Dr.  Godson,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  pulse ;  whether  there  was 
not  high  arterial  tension,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
plan,  instead  of  working  by  the  roundabout  way,  when  there  was  pro- 
gressive albuminuria,  to  employ  venesection  at  once — that  is,  before 
labor  was  expected — and  so  ward  off  the  attack  He  had  seen  several 
cases  where,  in  plethoric  women,  venesection  had  been  employed  prior 
to  ovariotomy  with  marked  benefit. 

Dr.  Robert  Harvey,  of  Bengal,  said  that  at  the  Eden  Hospital  and 
in  consultation  at  Calcutta  he  had  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
puerperal  eclampsia,  in  most  of  which  the  symptoms  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  had  found  that,  when  treated  early,  chloral 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  chloroform  were  frequently,  though  not 
always,  sufficient;  but  that,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  when  treat- 
ment was  delayed  the  great  majority  died,  unless  more  energetic  meas- 
ures were  taken.  He  had  found  bloodletting,  in  the  form  of  a  lar^e 
number  of  leeches,  most  efficacious,  and  had  one  run  of  eight  or  nine 
recoveries,  and  now  used  it  in  every  case. 

Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron,  of  Glasgow,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
while  the  presence  of  albumin  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  grave  symp- 
tom, puerperal  convulsions  could  not  be  reckoned  on  as  a  direct  result, 
for  in  very  many  case.^  abundant  albumin  was  met  with  without  any 
complication  with  convulsions.  For  treatment  he  would  relv  upon 
chloroform  and  delivery.  The  only  difficulty  met  with  resulted  from 
rigidity  of  the  os,  and  to  effect  dilatation  he  would  make  use  of  subcu- 
taneous injections  of  morphine. 

Dr.  C.  Percival  White  called  attention  to  two  cases  in  which  there 
was  oedema  but  no  albumin  found  in  the  urine  with  ordinary  tests  but 
there  was  a  precipitate  thrown  down  with  a  saturated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  probably  a  globulin.  The  same  precipitate  was  found 
jn  some  cases  of  eclampsia  after  boiling  had  given  no  reaction.  He 
did  not  suggest  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  fits  and 
this  body. 

Dr.  Galabin,  in  reply,  said  that  he  agreed  with  most  of  what  Dr. 
Byers  had  said  both  as  to  pathology  and  treatment.  He  thought  the 
rarity  of  albuminuria  after  epilep.sy  a  proof  that  that  found  in  eclamp- 
sia could  not  be  simply  the  result  of  the  convulsions,  but  the  convul- 
sions would  doubtless  increase  the  circulatory  embarrassment  of  the 
kidney.  There  was  no  constant  condition  of  kidney  found,  but  a  recent 
acute  nephritis  was  mucli  commoner  than  a  contracted  granular  or  even 
a  large  white  kidney.  He  thought  that  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  the 
nerve  centers  became  accustomed  to  the  poison,  and  so  albuminuria 
might  recur  in  successive  pregnancies  without  recurrence  ot  the  con- 
vulsions. He  believed  in  milk  diet  for  prophylaxis  when  albuminuria 
was  found,  and  thought  it  also  useful  to  flush  the  kidneys  by  "ivin<'  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid.  But  he  agreed  also  with  Dr.  Godson  as  to 
induction  ot  labor  if  these  modes  of  treatment  failed.     If  the  quan- 
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tity  of  iillmniiii  wiih  liirnc^nml  iiiorcuHing  and  tlio  proportion  of  iirt'ii 
rnnc'li  (liininiHlu'd,  lit-  liclicvftl  tlicro  was  ^jnivc  rink  of  fclunipniii,  and 
that  induilion  ol  laltor  would  often  avoid  the  ii«l<.  VVIn-n  lonvulrtiouH 
lind  roininoniH'd  lie  lu-lifvcd  most  in  ai-ci-lfiation  <if  lal>or,  coiniiiniMJ 
witli  anii'stlu'lii-H.  Mut  Ih'  wotdd  ratln-r  cxfrfisc  Hoino  patii'ni'c  tlnin 
siMJoiislv  laocialf  tlu-  oiMvix  liy  nuininil  dilaliilion  or  foi('i'i>.s.  Wlicn 
lal)or  iiad  not  foninit'iu'i'd  in-  always  punctured  tlic  nifinliranos  as  the 
first  step,  and  had  sonu'tirnes  found  this  relieve  the  convulsions  even 
before  labor  cuine  on.  lie  agreed  generally  with  Dr.  Auvard's  views 
of  pathology  and  treatment,  but  did  not  ostinnite  venesection  ^o  hijrhly 
as  ho  did.  He  inid  listened  w  ith  ^reat  interest  to  Dr.  Swayiie's  account 
of  the  oflfeets  of  venesection.  Hnt  he  understood  that  the  mortality  of 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Swayne  was  lusher  than  the  twenty-per- 
cent, mortality  attained  in  the  (iuy's  ('harity  with(nit  any  venesection. 
He  thotifjht  the  (piestion  could  oidy  limilly  be  settled  by  coinimrinf;  a 
lonp  series  of  cases  treated  w  ithout  any  venesection  with  another  treated 
bv  venesection  for  firave  cases.  He  a;;reed  with  .several  speakers  that 
pilocar])ine  was  danj^eious  in  some  circumstances,  but  thought  it  also 
cfticacious.  He  did  not  now  use  it  before  delivery,  nor  when  there  was 
any  jjrave  conui,  for  fear  the  patient  mi-^lit  be  choked.  Perhajjs  lur^ie 
morphine  injections  were  better;  but  he  had  freipiently  found  the  fits 
cease  after  the  pilocarpine.  As  to  hypeiicmia  of  the  medulla  as  a 
cause  of  the  fits,  the  prevalent  theory  had  lately  been  rather  that  there 
was  anjrmia  of  the  nerve  centers.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain proof  which  theory  was  correct.  He  had  met  with  a  case  resem- 
bling ordimiry  eclampsia  in  which  cerebral  hicmorrhage  was  found 
post  mortem ;  but  lie  thought  that  this  was  secondary  to  the  kidney 
affection. 

The  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association  will  meet  in 
Richmond  on  November  l(»tli,  11th,  and  I'itli,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Louis  S.  McMurtry,  of  Louisville. 

The  preliminary  programme  gives  the  following  partial  list  of  pa- 
pers to  be  read  :  The  President's  Annual  Address  ;  Remarks  on  Sys- 
temic Infection  from  Gonorrhoea,  illustrated  by  Cases,  by  Dr.  Bedford 
Brown,  of  Alexandria,  Va.  ;  The  Rational  Treatment  of  Peritonitis, 
based  upon  the  Consideration  of  the  Pathological  Conditions  Present, 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  of  Nashville ;  A  Medico-legal  Aspect  to  Pelvic 
Inflammation,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Complications 
in  Pelvic  Surgery,  and  how  to  deal  with  them,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Cholecystotomy — Report  of  Case — Fifty-two  Gallstones 
and  Ten  Ounces  of  Pus  removed — Success,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of 
Memphis  ;  Some  of  the  Complications  of  Psoas  Abscess,  by  Dr.  J.  Mc- 
Fadden  Gaston,  of  Atlanta  ;  Laparotomies  performed  in  the  Past  Year, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Opie,  of  Baltimore ;  Imperforation  of  the  Rectum,  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Johnston,  of  Richmond  ;  A  Case  of  Induced  Abortion  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Nausea  and  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy,  with  Remarks,  by 
Dr.  Christopher  Tompkins,  of  Richmond  ;  The  Principle  of  Drainage  as 
applied  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Deep  Urethra,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  McRae,  of 
Atlanta ;  The  Neuroses  of  the  Genito-urinary  System  in  the  Male,  by 
Dr.  Frank  Lydston,  of  Chicago ;  Nephrectomy,  with  Report  of  Cases, 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Venomous  Serpents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Treatment  of  Wounds  inflicted  by  them,  by  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Barringer,  of  University  of  Virginia ;  A  Report  of  Some  Addi- 
tional Cases  of  External  Perineal  Urethrotomy  without  a  Guide,  by  Dr. 
J.  Edwin  Michael,  of  Baltimore  ;  The  Growth  of  Hbroid  Tumors  of  the 
Uterus  after  the  Menopause,  by  Dr.  J.  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington; 
The  Part  the  Shoulders  play  in  the  Production  of  Laceration  of  the 
Perinajum,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Prevention,  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard, 
of  Nashville  ;  The  Pedicle  in  Hysterectomy — how  formed  ;  its  Subse- 
quent Behavior  ;  its  Final  Condition,  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  A  Case  of  Pelvic  Abscess,  by  Dr.  John  Brownrigg,  of  Columbus, 
Miss. ;  A  Case  of  Cyst  of  the  Mesentery,  with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Goggans,  of  Alexander  City,  Ala. ;  The  Female  Urethra,  by  Dr.  K.  P. 
Moore,  of  Macon,  Ga. ;  The  Medico-legal  Aspect  of  Intestinal  Surgery, 
bv  Dr.  J.  D.  S.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Albuminuria  ;  its  Relation 
to  Surgical  Operations,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Long,  of  Randleman,  N.  C. ;  Senile 
Gangrene,  by  Dr.  Frank  Prince,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.  ;  Haemorrhage  versus 
Shock,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Robinson,  of  Danville,  Va.  ;  The  Treatment  of 
Gallstones,  with  Report  of  Cases,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Birming- 


ham, AIn.;  und  piiperH  by  Dr.  Hunter  MeGuire, of  Richmond;  Dr.  Dun 
can  Eve,  of  Nashville;  Dr.  A.  V.  I-.  Hrokaw,  of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  C.  A.  L. 
Kced,  of  Cincinnati  ;  ami  Dr.  W.  I'.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta. 

The  Chinese  Treatment  of  Hydrophobia. — A  Chinese  journal,  le 
ferring  to  the  dangcrr^  of  hydii>|ili()bia,  points  out  that  th<!  Kuropeaii 
doctors  have  not  yet  discovered  an  effective  treatment  for  this  disease. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  disitaHC  is  really  hydro|)hobiu,  the 
following  method  Is  recommended  by  n  Chinese  contemporary  for  this 
purpose:  (let  a  gong  or  any  large  brans  utensil  and  strike  it  before  the 
patient.  If  he  is  sufTering  from  hydrophobia  he  will  at  once  show 
signs  of  madness;  then  fan  him  with  a  large  palm-leaf  fan,  and  he  will 
crouch  down  as  if  in  great  fear.  When  the  presence  of  the  disease  is 
thus  ascertainetl,  the  next  step  that  should  be  taken — a  most  impor- 
tant one — is  to  search  the  hair  of  the  patient.  There  will  certainly  Ix- 
fouiul  one  hair  of  the  color  of  vermilion,  and  rather  stronger  and 
coarser  than  ordinary  hair.  This  particular  hair  should  \n'  entirely 
pulled  out ;  not  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  root  nmst  be  left,  other- 
wise the  disease  can  not  be  cured.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  pre- 
scription must  be  prepared,  and  the  drugs  used  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  expel  the  poLson  from  the  place  in  which  it  is. — Brituh 
Medical  Jouni<il. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  pnrpone 

favoritiy  tm  n'ith  roinmntiicdlionx  IH  respectfully  called  to  the  follov- 
ing: 

Authom  of  articlea  ndcndrd  for  pnltliralion  under  tlie  head  of  "  original 
corUributionH  "  <ire  rcupertfullt/  informed  that,  in  accejitituj  such  arti- 
cles, we  alivai/s  do  so  with  the  uuderslandiwj  that  tlie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  inrmusrript  or  am/  aljslract  lliercof  rnnst  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  jKriodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tlie  article  is  seul  to  us  ;  (2)  accipted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngagernenis  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distiucth 
stated  in  a  communication  accompamjing  tlie  manuscript,  and  n<i 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  Itas  been  pm, 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  (reditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  tlds  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concenwuj  our 
recmons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  puhlicaiion  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at' 
tention  will  be  paid  to  ananymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communicatioii  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings  will  be  inserted  v^hen  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  vthich  the  person 
sendiyig  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  !(pace  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 


lim  ^m 
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ON   THE   TREATMENT   OF   SOME   OLD 

UNREDUCED   DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE    ELBOW.* 

By   lewis    a.   STIMSON,    M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OP  SURGERY  IN   THE   UNIVERSITY  OP  THE   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  ; 
SURGEON  TO  THE   NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL. 

The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  irregular  and  ab- 
normal masses  of  bone  about  the  ends  of  bones  that  have 
long  been  dislocated  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
examples  of  such  formations  at  the  elbow  are  to  be  found 
figured  or  described  in  the  various  atlases  and  text-books 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earlier  writers.  The 
interest  that  attached  to  them  was  rather  languid,  for  they 
were  looked  upon  as  late  changes,  as  epiphenomena  of  a 
condition  which  lay  outside  of  and  was  not  amenable  to 
remedial  measures.  But  the  great  extension  that  has  been 
given  of  late  years  to  operative  procedures  has  led  to  the 
reopening  of  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  interference 
in  such  cases,  and  I  desire  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  results  thus  obtained,  and  more  particularly  to  a 
source  of  error  in  the  recognition  of  the  exact  condition  in 
old  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  an  error  that  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  refusal  to  interfere  when,  if  the  condition  was  correctly 
apprehended,  it  would  be  evident  that  interference  would  be 
beneficial.  This  error  consists  in  mistaking  certain  out- 
growths of  bone  which  appear  promptly  after  dislocation 
for  displaced  fragments  or  exuberant  callus  after  fracture. 
The  surgeon,  supposing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  to  be 
irremediably  deformed,  very  properly  refrains  from  an  at- 
tempt to  make  what  he  deems  an  impossible  reduction, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  articular  surfaces  have  undergone  no 
change  in  shape,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  relations  is  possible.  Another  and 
equally  important  deduction  is  that  reduction  of  the  dislo- 
cation and  restoration  of  function  are  absolutely  impossible, 
except  by  an  open  arthrotomy  with  removal  of  the  bony 
outgrowths.  Upon  these  two  points — the  character  of  the 
bony  outgrowths  and  the  results  of  reduction  by  open  ar- 
throtomy— I  desire  to  report  my  personal  experience  of  eight 
cases,  six  of  which  underwent  operation. 

The  cases  are  in  brief  as  follows,  the  details  of  symp- 
toms and  treatment  being  reserved  for  a  subsequent  gen. 
eral  description  : 

Case  L — Maggie  F.,  aged  eleven  years,  admitted  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  April,  1886,  with  a  backward  di.slocation  of  the  right 
elbow  that  had  existed  for  five  months.  The  joint  was  fixed  at 
an  angle  of  150°.  Operation  by  an  external  incision,  followed 
by  division  of  the  olecranon.  Primary  union.  Dislocation  re- 
curred unobserved  under  the  plaster-of- Paris  dressing,  and  in 
June  the  end  of  the  humerus  was  excised.  This  case  was  re- 
ported in  detail  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Surgical 
Society  in  March,  1887,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  for  April  2,  1887. 

Case  II. — John  G.,  aged  twelve  years,  a  patient  of  Dr.  W.  H. 


*  Read  before  the  American  Surgical   Association  at  its  twelfth 
annual  meeting. 


Sherman,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  On  February  28,  1888,  he  received 
a  backward  dislocation  of  the  right  elbow  which  remained  with- 
out treatment  until  he  came  under  Dr.  Sherman's  care,  April  2, 
1888.  The  elbow  was  almost  completely  extended  and  fixed. 
I  saw  him  April  5th,  and  advised  operation  by  two  lateral  incis- 
ions, which  was  immediately  done.  Primary  union.  The  pa- 
tient eloped  April  30th,  having  then  flexion  and  extension 
through  an  arc  of  45°  ;  a  year  later  he  was  reported  as  having  a 
movnble  and  useful  arm.  (Note. — He  now  [in  Octoher,  1891] 
has  complete  flexion  and  rotation,  with  extension  to  140°.) 

Case  III. — Annie  W.,  aged  eleven  years,  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  August  11,  1888,  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
right  elbow  backward  and  outward,  received  three  weeks  i)re- 
viously.  The  joint  was  nearly  immovable  at  145°  ;  the  internal 
epicondyle  could  not  be  felt.  After  failure  to  reduce  under 
ether,  operation  by  two  lateral  incisions ;  epicondyle  found  be- 
neath and  behind  the  trochlea;  the  mass  capping  the  head  of 
the  radius  was  only  partly  ossified.  Primary  union,  except  for 
a  sinus  leading  down  to  side  of  external  condyle  in  track  of 
drainage-tube.  On  November  5th  flexion  was  almost  normal ; 
extension  to  165°  j  rotation  complete. 

Case  IV. — .John  T.,  aged  thirty-four,  was  brought  to  me  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  August  17,  1890;  two  months  previously  he  had 
received  an  injury  of  the  right  elbow  in  a  fall  from  a  wagon? 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture,  and  was  treated  by  immo- 
bilization in  full  extension  for  four  weeks,  after  which  a  forcible 
attempt  was  made  to  flex  the  joint,  but  without  success.  Ex- 
amination showed  a  backward  dislocation  ;  elbow  fixed  in  full 
extension;  marked  lateral  mobility.  I  sent  him  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  operated,  August  19th,  by  two  lateral  incis- 
ions. Primary  union,  except  at  a  point  over  the  outer  condyle. 
aDischarged  October  30th,  with  flexion  within  a  right  angle  and 
Imost  complete  extension,  as  shown  in  these  photographs. 

Case  V. — John  G.,  aged  twelve  years,  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  October  9,  1890,  with  a  backward  dislocation 
that  had  existed  for  two  months.  Joint  fixed  at  about  185°. 
Operation,  October  13th,  by  two  lateral  incisions;  primary 
union.  Patient  eloped  November  4th,  the  range  of  motion  be- 
ing then  45°. 

Case  VI. — Samuel  D.,  aged  twenty-five  years,  was  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  November,  1890,  Early  in  July,  1890,  he  had 
injured  his  left  elbow  in  a  fall ;  the  injury  was  supposed  to  be  a 
racture  and  was  treated  in  a  hinged  splint,  passive  motion  being 
made  daily  ;  six  weeks  later  the  range  of  motion  was  forcibly 
increased  under  ether,  but  the  joint  promptly  stiflened  again. 
The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  condition  at  the  time 
he  consulted  me;  dislocation  backward;  the  joint  almost  abso- 
lutely fixed  at  about  100° ;  rotation  of  the  forearm  perfect.  I 
sent  him  to  the  New  York  Hospital  and  operated  December  2, 
1890,  by  two  lateral  incisions.  The  cicatricial  tissue  at  the  back 
of  the  joint  was  exceptionally  abundant  (undoubtedly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passive  motion  and  the  forcible  breaking  up  under 
ether  in  the  seventh  week),  and  the  necessary  dissection  was  ex- 
tensive; indeed,  before  the  bones  could  be  restored  to  place  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  hand  had  to  be  almost 
C(m]pletely  separated  from  the  humerus.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
mass  on  the  back  of  the  external  condyle,  there  was  a  smaller 
one  on  the  jjosterior  inner  edge  of  the  trochlea.  The  healing  of 
the  wound  was  delayed  by  a  small  superficial  area  of  suppuration 
on  the  outer  side,  but  it  was  complete  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
Complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  fingers,  due  probably  to  the 
pressure  of  the  elastic  tourniquet  during  the  operation,  was  ob- 
served on  the  second  day  ;  slight  return  of  power  was  noticed 
December  26th,  and  restoration  was  complete  soon  afterward. 
He  passed  from  under  observation  February  15th  ;  his  condition 
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at  that  time  is  sliown  in  tlio  noooinpnnyinff  photojffiipliH;  flex- 
ion an«l  oxtonsioM  tlirouj,'li  tin  jirc  of  4B'\  nion*  tluin  linlf  of 
wliirli  Ih  witliiii  a  ri^rlit  iiii^'U';  rotation  coiiiploli'.  'I'Im«  raii^'o 
wiiH  iiicronsinff. 

('AHK  VII.—  A  mail,  Iwoiity-two  yoars  old,  waH  ln-oii^jlit.  to 
nio  by  !»r.  Davi.l  D.  .lonniiiKS  Marcli  20,  IKOl,  with  a  l.ackwHrd 
dislocation  ol'  the  loft.  oll>ow  that  had  t-xistod  ivw  wi-okH.  Tlie 
joint  was  llxt>d  at  an  an-jlo  of  IIO";  an  ovor^'rowtli  of  hone 
ahovi'  tlio  head  of  the  radius,  such  as  was  found  in  the  preeed- 
in>:  cases  and  will  he  suhseipientlv  dcMcrihed.  could  ho  distinctly 
felt,  and  there  was  marked  thickeninjr  of  the  ijiternal  epieoti- 
dyle.  The  outlines  of  the  trochlea  and  capitelluni  could  ho 
clearly  made  out  in  the  flexure  and  on  the  inner  side  of  t!ie 
dhow.     Operation  was  refused. 

Cask  VIII. — John  N.,  nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  u\y  clinic 
at  the  University  Medical  Colle^Jie  hy  Dr.  F.  N.  Burke,  of  Hrook" 
lyn,  in  .Iiinunry,  18!tl,  for  a<lvi<'e  concerniiif;  an  injury  of  tho 
elbow  received  about  three  months  j)reviously.  Kxainiiuition 
showed  the  injury  to  have  been  a  fracture  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle with  <lislocation  backward  and  upward  of  the  fnij^inent 
and  both  bones  of  the  forearm  ;  the  ca|)itelluin  could  be  dis- 
tinctly recojrnizcd  below  and  in  front  of  the  head  of  tho  radius. 
I  advised  against  an  operation.  I  include  the  case  in  this  list 
because  of  the  formation  of  a  large  nodulo  of  bone  at  tho  back 
of  the  external  condyle,  capping  the  dislocated  radius  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

Five  of  the  patients  were  between  nine  and  twelve  years 
old ;  the  others  were  twenty-two,  twenty-five,  and  thirty- 
four  years  old.  In  all  but  one  case  (excludinij  Case  VIII) 
the  dislocation  was  backward;  in  one  (Case  III)  it  was 
backward  and  outward,  the  coronoid  process  lying  close 
under  and  behind  tlie  capitellnin.  The  dislocation  had 
lasted  in  one  case  only  three  weeks ;  in  another,  five  weeks 
and  a  half ;  in  three,  two  months ;  in  two,  five  months  ;  in 
one,  about  three  months.  In  all,  flexion  and  extension  were 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  lost ;  and  in  most  of  them  the 
limb  was  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  145°.  Rotation  of  the 
forearm  was  preserved  in  all  but  one. 

The  feature  of  special  interest  is  the  prominent  mass  of 
bone  seen  and  felt  above  the  displaced  head  of  the  radius 
and  continuous  with  the  back  of  the  external  condyle.  In 
all  the  cases  this  mass  was  broadly  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  condyle,  and  its  free  end  extended  down  so  far  as  com- 
pletely, or  almost  completely,  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of 
the  radius  and  form  a  new  articulation  with  it.  In  Case 
III,  in  which  only  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  injury, 
this  mass  was  only  partly  ossified ;  in  all  the  others  it  was 
of  solid  bone.  The  external  lateral  ligament  was  attached 
to  its  outer  border.  It  is  this  mass  that  is  responsible  for 
the  frequent  failure  to  recognize  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
dition, for  its  shape  and  relations  to  the  head  of  the  radius 
suggest  that  it  is  the  fractured  and  displaced  capitellum. 
That  it  is  a  new  growth  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact,  demon- 
strated in  all  the  operations,  that  the  lower  articular  end  of 
the  humerus  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  unchanged  in 
form  or  in  cartilaginous  covering,  and  also  by  the  observa- 
tion in  Case  III,  just  alluded  to,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  the  mass  was  still  in  process  of  ossification.  The 
error  in  diagnosis  is  further  favored  by  the  difiiculty  of 
recognizing  the  capitellum  under  the  overlying  mass  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  by  the  massive  projection 


of  the  internal  c(»ndyle  in  front  and  on  the  inner  Hide,  tiie 
btilk  of  which  NccniH  far  loo  great  for  that  of  the  normal 
trochlea,  and  the  recognition  of  which  as  such  is  liindered 
by  the  frerpient  absence  <»r  rnaHkiiig  of  its  epicondyle  (which 
is  often  broken  o(T),  and  the  diflir-ulty  of  tracing  its  out- 
lines and  HurfaceH  through  the  ov(!rlying  niiistdcH.  Further- 
more, the  forearm  is  often  addiicted  upon  the  arm,  and,  as 
its  uilduction  is  masked  by  outward  rotation  of  tlie  hu- 
mc^rus,  the  projecting  condyle  seems  to  occiipy  an  abnormul 
position  with  reference  to  the  hunicrus,  and  thus  createH 
another  (lillicultv  in  diagnosis. 

'{'he  explanation  of  th(!  mode  of  formation  of  this  mass 
on  the  back  of  the  cxt(!riial  (tondyle  whicdi  I  suggested  in 
1HH7  in  the  paper  above  (pioted  and  repeated  in  188H  in  my 
Treatise  on  Dislocalions — namely,  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  stripped-up  j)eriosteum — has  been  confirmed,  I  think,  by 
the  subsequent  observations  and  by  experiment.  Case  III 
is  of  especial  interest  in  respect  to  this  point,  for  in  it  the 
mass  was  examined  at  an  early  j)eriod  in  its  growth  and  was 
but  partly  ossified,  n^sembling  in  structure  that  portion  of 
callus  which  is  formed  by  the  detached  periosteum  after 
fracture.  Experiment  upon  the  cadaver  has  shown  that  in 
some  cases  of  backward  dislocation  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  not  ruptured,  but  is  detached  from  the  humerus  and 
remains  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  which  is  stripped 
from  the  back  of  the  condyle  and  caps  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius exactly  as  this  bony  mass  does.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  various  specimens  of  old  dislocation  described  and  pict- 
ured by  some  of  the  older  writers  similar  new  growths  have 
been  found  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  original 
capitellum.  One  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  cases  [Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  Am.  ed.,  1844,  p.  390),  which  seems  clear- 
ly to  be  of  this  kind,  was  offered  by  him  as  a  specimen  of 
isolated  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backward,  and  has  done 
duty  for  many  years  as  the  first  recorded  example  of  that 
rare  injury,  of  which  only  two  other  alleged  specimens  have 
been  reported.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  masses  of  new  bone  have  been 
observed  at  other  points  about  the  joint  in  cases  in  which 
the  dislocation  had  lasted  for  many  years — for  example,  a 
broad  high  plate  of  bone  on  the  anterior  aspect  continuous 
with  the  coronoid  process  and  appai-ently  produced  by  ossi- 
fication of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  These  are 
probably  of  much  later  production  and  are  certainly  due  to 
other  agencies  ;  they  do  not  enter  into  the  questions  that 
now  occupy  us. 

The  symptoms  of  the  condition  under  consideration  are 
as  follows :  The  history  of  an  injury  ;  almost  complete  fixa- 
tion of  the  joint,  usually  at  an  angle  of  about  140°  ;  preserva- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  forearm.  On  the  outer  side  the  head 
of  the  radius  can  be  readily  recognized  lying  against  and 
rotating  upon  a  mass  of  bone  that  is  continuous  with  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus  and  more  or  less  closely  resembles  the 


*  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Shattock,  the  pathologist  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  this  specimen 
last  July.  It  bears  the  black  label  700,  and  white  label  260  ;  the  new 
growth  of  bone  capping  the  head  of  the  radius  is  easily  to  be  recognized 
as  such.  In  the  Musee  Dupuytren  in  Paris,  specimen  734  A  shows  a 
similar  nodule  above  the  head  of  the  radius. 
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loniially  palpable  portion  of  the  external  condvle.  The  re- 
ations  of  the  olecranon  to  this  mass  and  to  the  head  of  the 
adius  are  essentially  those  which  it  normally  bears  to  the 
atter  and  to  the  external  condyle  ;  but  if  all  swelling  has 
lubsided,  and  especially  if  the  joint  is  flexed  nearly  to  a 
■ight  angle,  the  olecranon  will  be  clearly  seen  to  stand  too 
"ar  behind  the  humerus,  as  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
Z&sa  VI.  On  the  inner  side  the  conditions  are  evidently 
ibnormal ;  the  internal  epicondyle  is  often  unrecognizable, 
jither  becau.se  it  has  been  broken  off  and  displaced  or  be- 
jaused  it  is  masked  by  new  connective  tissue.  The  finger 
•ecognizes  on  the  inner  side  and  in  front,  well  below  the  apex 
)f  the  olecranon,  a  large  mass  of  bone  with  a  broad,  flat  sur- 
face directed  inward  and  forward,  and  a  well-defined  curved 
interior  and  inferior  border.  This  surface  is  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  internal  coudyle,  with  or  without  its  epicondyle, 
ind  the  curved  border  is  the  inner  edge  of  the  trochlea.  If 
the  patient  is  not  too  fat  or  too  muscular  the  finger  can  rec- 
jgnize  in  front  the  notch  of  the  trochlea,  and  possibly  the 
:a])itellum  farther  to  the  outer  side  and  below  and  in  front 
sf  the  head  of  the  radius. 

The  only  injury  from  which  it  should  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  would  be,  I  imagine,  fracture  of  the  external 
condyle  with  dislocation  of  the  fragment  and  both  bones 
backward  and  upward ;  the  difficulty  might  arise  through 
inability  to  determine  the  presence  of  the  capitellum  in  its 
lormal  position  or  its  absence  therefrom. 

The  method  of  operation  in  all  the  cases  but  the  first 
was  to  expose  the  region  by  two  lateral  incisions.     The  first 
incision  was  made  on  the  outer  side,  beginning  well  up  on 
the  supinator  ridge  and  passing  downward  across  the  head 
if  the  radius  and  then  for  an  inch  or  two  along  the  interval 
between  the   radius  and  ulna ;  the  new  growth  of  bone  is 
xposed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  denuded,  and  cut 
iway  with  a  chisel ;  the  outer  aspect  of  the  external  condyle 
is  freed  by  division  of  its  fibrous  attachments  to  the  radius 
md  ulna,  the  periosteumt  not  being  detached  until  the  ar- 
ticular surface  of  the  capitellum  is  exposed.    Drawing  apart 
the  sides  of  the  upper  portion_^of  the  wound;  the  olecranon 
is  exposed,  and  the  fibrous  mass,  which  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fills  its  sigmoid  cavity  and  binds  it  to  the  back  of 
the  humerus,  is  cut  away.     The  second  incision  is  made  on 
;he  inner  side ;  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  curved  (the 
oncavity  forward),  and  passes  close  behind  the  epicondyle 
or  its  site  if  it  has  been  broken  off)  ;  after  division  of  the 
ascia  and  recognition  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  latter  is  drawn 
iside  in  the  outer  flap  of  the  wound  and  the  fibrous  bands 
jonnecting  the  condyle  and  olecranon  are  divided.     If  the 
jpicondyle  has  been  broken  off,  displaced  upward,  and  re- 
inited  with  the  humerus  at  a  highef.level,  it  should  be  cut 
-Tee  and  turned  back  with  the  attached  internal  lateral  liga- 
nent,  instead  of  dividing  the  latter.     This  division  of  the 
ittacbments  is  carried  downward  until  the  articular  surface 
)f  the  trochlea  is  exposed.     The  dislocation  can  then  be 
easily  reduced.     It  is  important  that  the  dissection  should 
lot  be  subperiosteal,  for  otherwise  the  subsequent  nutrition 
)f  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  may  be  impaired.     If  the  in- 
«rval  since  the  injury  has  been   long,  the  flexor  muscles 
irising  from   the  internal  condyle  may  have  become  per- 


manently shortened,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
separate  them  more  or  less  extensively  from  the  humerus 
before  reduction  can  be  made.  The  wound  is  then  closed 
(with  or  without  drainage,  according  to  the  preferences  of 
the  operator  and  the  exactness  of  his  aseptic  technique), 
and  the  dressing  applied  with  the  elbow  flexed  nearly  to  a 
right  angle. 

After  the  removal  of  the  dressing  I  have  supported  the 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  have  encouraged  the  patient  to  use  the 
hand,  and  ultimately  the  elbow,  in  acts  that  required  the  ex- 
ercise of  but  little  force.  Passive  motion  has  not  been  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  first  case  I  employed  transverse  division  of  the 
olecranon  instead  of  the  second  incision  on  the  inner  side, 
according  to  the  method  known  as  "  osteoplastic  excision 
of  the  elbow  "  ;  I  now  consider  it  very  inferior  to  the  meth- 
od by  two  lateral  incisions,  for  reasons  that  I  have  given 
elsewhere. 

A  U-shaped  incision,  the  central  portion  of  which  crosses 
and  divides  the  triceps  close  above  the  olecranon,  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  been 
recently  reported.  The  two  arms  of  the  U  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  two  lateral  incisions  I  have  employed,  and 
the  central  portion  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  ad- 
dition, with  no  advantage  that  adequately  compensates  for 
the  division  of  the  triceps. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  case,  in  which  the  oper- 
ative method  was  faulty  and  the  dislocation  recurred  un- 
fecognized  under  the  dressing,  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory to  this  extent :  the  bones  have  been  permanently  re- 
stored to  their  places  and  the  deformity  corrected,  and  more 
or  less  freedom  of  motion  has  been  regained  ;  in  all,  rota- 
tion of  the  forearm  was  preserved ;  in  three  the  range  of 
flexion  and  extension  was  from  well  within  a  right  angle  to 
nearly  complete  extension  ;  in  one  it  was  about  45°  at  the 
end  of  two  months  and  a  half  and  was  increasing ;  in  one 
it  was  about  the  same  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
when  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of.  Such  results  are  not 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  condition  that  existed  prior  to 
the  operation,  but  they  are  also  better  than  those  obtained 
by  such  alternative  measures  as  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
or  excision  of  the  joint.  Reduction  without  a  cutting  oper- 
ation does  not  enter  into  the  comparison,  for  it  is  evident, 
from  consideration  of  the  existing  conditions,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable. 


THE   SURGICAL   TREATMENT   OF 
GRANULATED   LIDS, 

WITH   REPORTS  OF  CASES   TREATED   BY   "GRATTAGE."* 
By   .10 1  in    E.    weeks,    M.  I), 

SURGEON  TO  TUE  KEW  TORK  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  that  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  medical  men,  whether  in  private,  in  dispensary,  or 
in  hospital  practice,  the  one  that,  by  the  common  methods 
of  treatment,  gives  the  least  satisfaction,  is  most  annoying  to 

*  Real  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
September  28,  1891. 
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the  patient,  ami  is  musl  prodiictivf  of  inipaii  imnl  of  vision, 
IH  trui'lutina — tlir  disease  coiniiKiiily  known  as  i;raiinlato(l 
lids.  If  tlic  case  is  a  scvt'rc  one,  llic  troalnicnt  of  ifiami- 
lati'il  liils  liv  llic  a|i|ili(alioii  uf  ihc  snipliatf  of  coppci- or 
ainni  cryslal,  tlic  iisi-  of  rliluiini'  water,  dioxide  of  hydro- 
gen, Ljlveerin  and  lanniii.  solutions  of  tlie  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  the  idtrate  of  silver,  the  ndihinir  in  of  horie  acid  pow- 
der, iodoform,  or  ealoniel,  or  external  applications  of  any 
kind,  iinpro\enieiit  of  the  i:;eiieral  health,  ehannc  of  atmos- 
phere, etc.,  mi-ans  a  tn-atment  extendinj;  over  a  |ieriod  of 
tinu-  varvinif  from  a  few  months  to  many  years.  In  jetpn- 
ritv  we  liavi'  a  reniedv  wiiich.  if  used  in  iidiisioii,  as  em- 
ployed 1)V  many  oi-ulists,  or  in  powder,  as  employed  l»y 
Tanas,  W'eeker,  and  some  others,  will  materially  shorten 
the  duration  of  tlii'  disease  in  aj)propriatc  cases.  The  in- 
tlammatorv  condition  induced,  however,  is  very  annoying 
to  the  patient,  and  is  not  without  danijer,  slouii;hinir  of  the 
cornea  sometimes  oeeurrinji;  (see  Arch,  of  Oph.,  vol.  i, 
18S4).  This  feature  has  made  the  remedy  extremely  un- 
popular with  conservative  oculists.  These  are  the  facts 
rcijardint;  the  non-operative  treatment  of  tracdioma.  With 
the  operative  treatment  as  recently  developed,  the  prosjjcct 
is  much  more  encouraiifinji^.  Tlie  various  methods  afford 
us  means,  I  believe,  which  enable  us  to  stop  the  projjress 
of  this  tedious  and  dangerous  disease  and  to  promote  a 
cure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  without  danger  to  vis- 
ion and  without  deformity  of  tlie  lids.  We  may  conven- 
iently divide  trachoma  into  three  stages,  as  follows : 

First  Sta(je. — That  period  during  the  formation  of  the 
granules  or  follicles  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  secretion, 
the  granules  are  discrete,  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  swollen, 
and  the  condition  is  one  of  hypertrophy.  No  evidence  of 
cicatricial  contraction  is  present  ;  no  pannus ;  vision  good. 

Second  Stage. — The  granules  have  coalesced  more  or 
less,  and  are  of  denser  consistency.  Vascular  pannus  with 
superficial  keratitis  is  often  present ;  there  is  evidence  of 
cicatricial  tissue  in  the  conjunctiva ;  the  tarsus  is  somewhat 
shrunken  and  thickened,  and  the  palpebral  fissure  is  nar- 
row ;  vision  impaired.  The  milder  degrees  of  entropium 
are  met  with  in  this  stage. 

Third  Stage. — The  trachomatous  tissue  has  given  place 
almost,  if  not  quite  entirely,  to  cicatricial  tissue.  Almost 
total  obliteration  of  the  conjunctival  sacs  has  occurred. 
There  is  often  entropium  ;  sometimes  complete  xerosis ; 
pannus,  vascular  or  non-vascular,  with  great  impairment  of 
vision  or  total  blindness. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  trachoma,  as  discussed  in  this 
paper,  is  applicable  to  the  first  and  second  stages  almost 
exclusively.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  author  to  speak  of 
the  various  operations  for  alleviating  the  conditions  met 
with  in  the  third  stage. 

The  immediate  effects  theoretically  accomplished  by^  the 
operative  methods  at  present  employed  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Partial  removal  by  excision. 

2.  Partial  removal  by  expression. 

3.  Destruction  of  trachoma  tissue  by  scarification  and 
by  the  use  of  electrolysis. 

4.  Removal  of  trachoma  tissue  by  brushing  with  a  stiflE 
bristle  brush. 


A.    1  >estriic|ioii  of    thi'    1  rarlinmn  granules  by  use  of  the 
(fftlvano-cuutery. 

(I.    Partial  removal    l>v  scaritication    and  rubbing  with   a 
briiKli,  with  the  inlroduetion  of  a  strong  germioi<le. 

The  first  niithod  is  largely  employed  by  (iaiezowsky, 
who  nuikes  it  fit  the  majority  of  eases  of  trachoma.  It  is 
also  advise(|  by  .Michel  in  selectctd  cases.  If  is  performed 
as  follows  (ana-sllu'sia  is  advisable,  but  is  often  omitted) : 
The  patient  is  jilaced  iti  the  rccundxint  position,  the  lid 
is  everted,  and  t  Ik;  mah;  blade  of  (lalezowsky's  doubh 
|)ointe(|,  toothed,  fixation  forceps  is  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ri/f-(/i-.sfir.  \\\  j)ressure  outward,  the  folds  of  the 
fornix  are  exposed  ami  are  fixed  by  closing  the  force|t8. 
This  procedure  gives  comj)lete  control  of  the  fornix  con- 
junctiva- where  the  tracdioma  granules  are  usually  largest 
and  most  profuse.  All  of  the  fornix  folds  are  then  cut  out 
with  the  scissors. 

In  cases  where  the  granulations  extend  well  over  the 
tarsus  and  (iiicroach  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  the  upjtei 
part  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  and  a  portion  of  the  oculai 
conjunctiva  are  removed  (Jacobson,  Beitrdge  z.  Path,  d 
Anges,  Lei|)zig,  Kngelmann).  This  procedure  is  repeatec 
in  the  upper  and  lower  lids  if  trachomatous  tissue  is  preseni 
in  both.  After  washing  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution 
the  eyes  are  bandaged  and  the  patient  is  taken  to  the  ward 
Some  surgeons  employ  sutures  for  closing  the  conjunctiva 
wound  ;  some  do  not.  The  bandage  is  removed  in  a  day  o 
two,  mild  antiseptic  measures  are  followed  for  a  short  time 
and  the  patient  is  discharged,  (xalezowsky  claims  exccllen 
results  from  this  method,  and  exhibits  patients  at  his  clini 
who  have  been  much  benefited  by  it.  Excision  of  the  for 
nix  conjunctiva?,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  th 
surgical  treatment  of  trachoma. 

The  objections  to  the  method  are  :  1.  It  removes  but  i 
portion  of  the  diseased  tissue.  2.  It  causes  loss  by  actua 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  the  patient  wh 
has  suffered  long  from  trachoma  can  ill  afford.  '^.  I 
sometimes  produces  permanent  ptosis,  making  it  possibi 
to  elevate  the  lids  only  when  the  eye  is  rotated  upward 
At  present  the  advocates  of  this  method  are  few  in  numbei 
It  has  no  advantages  over  other  methods,  and  has  the  dis 
advantages  mentioned.  It  may  be  remarked  that  thi 
hajmorrhage  attending  the  operation  is  considerable. 

Second.  Partial  Removal  by  Expresnon. — This  metho( 
is  now  quite  generally  employed.  It  is  applicable  to  what 
have  termed  the  fiist  stage  of  trachoma.  It  was  the  custon 
some  years  ago  to  express  the  contents  of  the^  trachom 
granules  singly,  using  a  small  forceps,  and  treating  oul; 
part  of  the  granules  at  each  sitting.  A  number  of  sitting 
were  required  to  promote  a  cure.  During  the  intervals  th 
ordinary  topical  applications  were  made.  Cocaine  was  th 
anajsthetic  employed.  I  have  found  this  method  quit 
satisfactory  in  many  cases  in  private  practice.  Expressio: 
in  trachoma,  as  used  at  present,  especially  in  marked  casef 
is  completed  in  one  sitting.  To  facilitate  this,  specif 
expression  forceps  have  been  devised.  That  by  Prince 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Stat 
Medical  Society,  May,  1889,  consists  of  an  ordinary  sprin, 
forceps  handle,  with  circular  fenestrated  tips  or'blades  mad 
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ly  Tiemann.  Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes  de- 
ised  a  forceps  especially  for  this  purpose.  This  consists 
if  the  ordinary  forceps  handle,  armed  at  the  free  ends  with 
;rooved  blades,  concave  on  the  opposing  surfaces,  which 
re  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  handle.  These  blades 
,re  about  three  fifths  of  an  inch  long  and  an  eighth  to  three 
ixteenths  of  an  inch  wide.  The  opposing  edges  are 
mooth.  The  forceps  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
>ose  intended.  Dr.  Herman  Knapp  has  recently  devised  a 
creeps  for  this  purpose  in  which  the  blades  are  supplied 
nth  a  small  roller ;  by  this  device  a  rolling  motion  over 
he  conjunctival  surface  is  obtained  instead  of  a  scraping 
Qotion,  the  supposed  advantage  being  that  not  so  much 
urface  epithelium  is  removed  during  the  process  of  ex- 
>ression,  and  that  danger  of  tearing  the  conjunctiva  is  ob- 
dated. 

Dr.  Gruening  has  also  devised  a  forceps  having  spoon- 
ihaped  blades.  These  blades  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
liameter,  one  blade  being  concave  on  its  opposing  surface, 
he  other  convex  along  its  lower  margin,  the  convexity 
)eing  composed  of  soft  metal. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  patient  is  placed  on 

,he   operating-table  or  chair,   and   is  etherized.     (Cocaine 

nay  be  employed,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  pain.) 

Che  lids  are  then  everted  in   turn,  the  loose  rolls  of  con- 

unctiva  seized  with  the  forceps  and  stripped  of  the  con- 

ents  of  the  trachoma  granules  by  a  slow  motion.     Two 

forceps  are  usually  employed,  and  when  the  conjunctiva  is 

ibout  to  escape  from   the  first  one  it  is  seized  with  the 

econd.     The  stripping  process  is  continued  until  all  tra- 

homa  granules  have  disappeared.     The  conjunctival  surface 

then  washed  with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution.     The  eyes 

re  left  free  or  a  bandage  is  applied  for  a  day  or  two.     The 

ulphate-of-copper  crystal  is  well  rubbed  in  by  some  opera- 

ors  (Gruening)  immediately  after  the  operation.     The  after- 

reatment  consists  in  the  use  of  antiseptic  washes  and  the 

ppli cation  of   astringent   solutions — the   nitrate  of   silver, 

lum,  zinc,  etc. — as  required.     The  conjunctiva  remains  red 

or  some  time,  but  this  gradually  subsides  and  recovery,  with 

lut  little  remaining  trachomatous  tissue  and  little  shrinking, 

ccurs.     The  epithelial  layer  over  the  trachoma  granules  is 

jarified  by  some  operators  to  facilitate  the  expression  of 

lieir  contents  ;  but  this  is  not  necessary. 

This  method  in  selected  cases  is  very  excellent  in  the 
isults  produced.     The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  would  be 
tore  marked,  however,  if  the  subsequent  antiseptic  treat- 
lent  was  more  vigorous.     If  this  procedure  was  applicable 
all  cases  of  trachona  it  would  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
red  ;  it  is,  however,  only  suited  to  the  early  cases,  and  is 
eless  in  the  older  ones  where  the  granules  have  coalesced 
lid  form  hard  masses  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsus,  and 
here  some  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  is  already  apparent. 
Third.  Destruction  of  Trachomatous  Tissue  by  the  Use 
Electrolysis. — This  method  was  introduced  by  G.  Lind- 
y  Johnson,  of  London  [Arch,  of  Oph.,  xix,  p.  264),  and 
,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  used  by  him  -  exclusively.     He  di- 
des  the  process  into  three  stages,  as  follows  :   First  stage  : 
fter  anaesthetizing  the  patient  the  lid,  upper  or  lower,  is 
erted  over  a  horn  spatula  and  stretched  forcibly  over  the 


spatula  by  means  of  a  double  hook  inserted  into  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lid.     The  hook  is  vulcanized,  and  consequently  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.     The  conjunctiva  is  then  scari- 
fied with  a  three-bladed  "  sillonneur  "  graduated  to  cut  one 
to  four  millimetres  deep,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  individual   cases.     The  incisions  are  made 
parallel  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  close  together  and 
parallel  to  each  other.     They  are  made  over  the  tarsal  and 
fornix  conjunctivte.      Second  stage  :   After  the  bleeding  has 
almost  entirely   ceased,  the   incisions    are   traversed    by  a 
double-bladed  platinum  electrode.     The  blades  are  flat  and 
thin  and  placed   far   enough  apart  to  nicely  traverse  the 
grooves  made   by   the   scarifier.     One   blade   is   connected 
with  the  positive  and  one  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  bat- 
tery composed  of  about  six  of  Stohrer's  carbon  and  zinc 
cells.     As  the  electrode  traverses  the  grooves  a  faintly  yel- 
low, frothy  mass  exudes  as  a  result  of  the  electrolytic  action. 
Third  stage :  Calomel  is  now  dusted  over  the  surface  and  it 
is  smeared  with  an  ointment  composed  of  vaseline  and  hy- 
dronaphthol,  1  to  800 ;  the  eyes  are  bandaged.     The  after- 
treatment  is  much  as  in  the  operation  by  squeezing.     John- 
son reports  excellent  results  from  this  procedure,  the  re- 
sulting cicatricial  formation  being  slight  and  not  enough  to 
produce  friction  pannus  or  ulcers  of  the  cornea.     Recovery 
occurs  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  operation  commends  itself  to  us  for  the  following 
reasons :  It  is  applicable  to  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
trachoma.  It  combines  free  access  to  the  trachomatous 
tissue  by  scarification  with  vigorous  and  quite  thorough 
antisepsis.  It  is  subject  to  the  following  objections :  First, 
it  does  not  remove  the  trachomatous  tissue  as  we  could 
wish.  Second,  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  rather 
expensive  apparatus  and  of  apparatus  that  may  readily  get 
out  of  order. 

Fourth.  Removal  by  scrubbing  out  the  Trachoma  Gran- 
ules with  a  Stiff  Bristle  Brush. — This  method  is  advocated 
by  Manolescu,  of  Bucharest,  who  employs  it  in  cases  that 
are  in  the  second  stage  of  trachoma.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed with  good  results  by  Keyser,  of  Philadelphia  ( Oph. 
Record,  1891,  p.  51).  The  operation  is  performed  by  an- 
aesthetizing the  patient,  everting  the  lids,  and  brushing  out 
the  trachoma  masses  with  a  tooth-brush  made  very  firm  and 
stiff  by  cutting  the  bristles  down  to  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch.  The  brush  is  also  employed  by  Arnaut  (Annal.  d^ocu- 
listique,  January  and  February,  1889) — not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  brushing  out  the  granules,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  strong  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (1  to  120  or  1  to  100)  into  them.  Employed  princi- 
pally in  the  earlier  stages  of  trachoma,  Arnaut  reports  ten 
cases,  all  of  which  were  improved  and  some  were  cured. 

Fifth.  Destruction  of  the  Trachoma  Granules  by  Use  of 
the  Galvano-cautery. — This  method  is  advocated  by  Reich 
[Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheil.,  p.  56,  1889),  who  uses  a 
pointed  electrode.  He  penetrates  and  destroys  each  follicle 
separately,  and  prefers  to  accomplish  the  euro  by  repeated 
sittings,  touching  but  a  few  follicles  at  a  sitting.  The 
method  is  not  in  general  use. 

The  sharp  curette  is  used  by  some  oculists,  but  has  a 
very  limited  application. 
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Sirth.   Partial  Reinoiml  htj  Scarifi/iini  and  litih/nnp  with 
ii  /!riis/i,  aii(/  till'  liitnuliictinii  of' a  Strnni/  (ririiiiritle. — Tliis 
iiu'tlioti  of  trcjitincril    li;is  rfjiclu'd  its  fiilli'st  (Icvclopfiiciit  in 
AUadie's  rlinic,  rmis,  lliiiiuuli  llic  cirurts  of  M.  Ic  Itodiiir 
havirr,  nii<l  is  i-xtcnsivcly  iiracticcti    1)V  I'niias,  he  WrrUor, 
and  otiicrs.      Its  introdiiction    is   recent.      I  am  indi'litrd  to 
llic  Ivindiirss  of  iiiv  friend    I  »r.   W.   15.   Mjiiplr,  wlm  enjoyed 
an    o|>portunity    of    witin'ssini;    the    o|ieration    In    .\l>adie's 
clinic  and   of  watchini,'   the   re.snits  of  treatment,  for  a  <le- 
scrij>tion  of  the  operation.     My  tliaid<s  are  also  due  iiini  for 
his  kind  assistance  at   tlu'   o|icnitinLf-tal>le.      The  operation 
is  performed  as  follows:  The  patient  is  ami'stheti/ed.    (( 'o- 
eaiiie  is  sometimes  employed,  hut    it   <locs   not  control  the 
pain  and   is  not  advised.)      If  the   palpeliral  fissure  is  nar- 
row   or  the   lids   have    been   tln<'ki'ned    and   curved    1)V   the 
proiifress   of   the   disease,   a   canthotomv  or  cantlio]>lastv   is 
performed.      The  margin   of  the   lid  is  then  afrasped  with  a 
catch   dressiii!^  forceps   made  for  the   purpose,  the   axes  of 
the    blades  beini;  held  parallel   to  the   margin   of  the   lid. 
One    blade   of   the   foreej)s    is   placed    on   the   conjunctival 
siirface,  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the  integument,  both 
being  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.     The  lid  is  now  everted,  the 
fornix  conjunctiva^  fully  exposed  to  view  and  put  on  the 
stretch  by  rolling  the  lid   over  the   blades  of  the  forceps. 
All  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  now  scari- 
fied by  making  parallel  incisions  placed  close  together  and 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  lid.    These  incisions  are  united 
by  a  few  transver.se   incisions.     The  depth   of  the  incision 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  trachomatous  tissue,  usually 
passing  almost  through  it.    The  back  of  the  scalpel  is  some- 
times run  over  the  cut  surface  to  express  any  trac-homatous 
tissue  that  may  be  easily  dislodged.     The  exposed  surface 
is  then  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  tooth-brusli  which  car- 
ries a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury^  (1  to  500).     All 
of  the  affected  surfaces  are  in  like  manner  exposed,  scari- 
tied,  and  scrubbed.     The  lids  are  then  freed  from  clot  and 
the  eyes  are  bandaged  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.     After 
twentv-four  liours  the  bandage  is  removed  and  the  conjunc- 
tival surface  is  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton 
which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sublimate  (1  to  500). 
The  rubbing  is  repeated  eacli  day  after  the  operation  for 
two  w  eeks,  except  in  cases  w  here  there  is  considerable  reac- 
tion, when  the  applications  are  made  less  frequently.    Quite 
intense  oedema  of  the  lids  may  follow  the  operation.     Usu- 
ally, however,  the  reaction  is  slight,  the  discomfort  to  the 
patient  very  little,  and  the  improvement  rapid  and  marked. 
Until  within  a  few  months  my  efforts  in  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  trachoma  have  been  confined  to  expression,  using 
small  forceps  and  operating  on  but  a  small  area  at  each  sit- 
ting, using  cocaine  as  an  antesthetic.     In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  sittings  germicidal  and  aseptic  washes  were  em- 
ployed.    In  selected  cases  the  results  were  very  satisfac- 
tory, but,  like  the  operation  for  complete  expression  at  one 
sitting,  with  the  forceps  of  Noyes,  Knapp,  or  Gruening,  it 
could  only  be  applied  successfully  to  the  more  recent  cases 
of  trachoma  where  the  conjunctiva  was  still  redundant,  the 
granules  more  or  less  discrete,  and  w^here  cicatricial  tissue 
had  not  developed  to  any  great  extent.     In  the  relatively 
large  number  of  cases  of  trachoma  which  have  passed  into 


the  Heeon<l  stage  (aM  described  uliove)  tills  nietliod  liy  < 
pressioii  cm  not  '_M\e  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  for 
the  relief  of  these  cases  that  "grattage"  a])p(;ars  to  be  the 
operation  best  adapted.  The  meth<»d  commends  itself  to 
those  who  believe  that  trachoma  is  a  germ  disease  (and  few 
oppose  this  vii'w  to-day),  as  it  opens  up  the  way  to  the;  in- 
fected tissue  by  scaritication,  and  the  germicide  is  intro- 
duced in  sullicient  strength  to  destroy  the  gcirm  by  means 
of  the  brush.  The  cause  of  the  disease  rcmov<'d,  the  tis- 
sues rctiii'ii  to  .-in  .'ippro\imatel\'  normal  condition. 

TIk-  author  has  operated  on  twenty-onc!  jiatients  for 
tra<'homa  by  this  metlio<l.  either  pur«t  or  more  or  less  modi- 
fied. 'I'lie  following  histories  embrace  the  most  important 
ca.ses  that  came  uinler  his  care  in  his  service  at  the  New 
York  ICye  and  Kar  Infirmary,  Thirteenth  Street  and  Second 
Avenue  : 

(".\HK  !. — I.  McN.,  a)ie<l  twenty-five  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  lio-pital  July  10,  IH'Jl.  The  patient  \va.s  led  in,  iiis  vision 
beinff  so  poor  that  he  could  not  find  his  way  alone.  Trachonia 
of  four  or  five  years'  duration.  The  conjunctival  surface  was 
found  to  be  reduced  in  area.  A  mass  of  transhicent,  nodular 
trachonuitous  tissue  of  dense  consistency  occupied  the  tarsal  and 
fornix  (lonjunctivie  of  tlie  upper  lids.  The  lower  lids  were  id- 
fected,  but  to  a  less  dejrree.  There  was  marked  vascular  pan- 
niis.  The  patient  was  treated  for  a  month  by  <laily,  lifrht  ap- 
plications of  the  crystal  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  eyes 
were  also  bathed  from  time  to  time  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid. 
JJnt  little  in.|)rovement  followed. 

Jvfi/  28tli.  — The  operation  of  "grattage"  under  ether  wa» 
performed,  together  with  canthotomv. 

29tli. — Reaction  slight.  The  application  of  bichloride  (1  to 
500)  gave  no  jiain.  Patient  feels  well.  The  applications  were 
continued  until  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  which  was  on  Au- 
gust 8th.  At  this  time  the  lids,  which  before  had  been  thick 
and  stiflf,  were  thin  and  more  movable.     V.  =  -^j^^. 

August  loth. — Conjunctiva;  sinootli.  V.  R.  E.  =  ^^f,"^^  ;  V. 
L.  E.  ^  jYtj.     Xo  photopliobia. 

27th. — Patient  has  been  working  as  longshoreman  in  a  very 
dusty  atmo.epliere.  The  lids  are  congested.  Advised  rest  and 
the  use  of  a  boric-acid  solution. 

29th.—Y.\QS  feel  well.  Conjunctiva;  smooth. 
Case  II. — Thomas  F.,  aged  twelve  years.  Trachoma  for  two 
years  (patient's  statement).  At  present  there  is  some  secretion. 
The  tarsal  and  fornix  conjunctivae  in  both  eyelids  are  thickly  stud- 
ded with  trachoma  granules.  The  lids  are  thick  but  sho»v  no 
evidence  of  cicatricial  contraction.  Vascular  pannus  of  a  mild 
degree  is  present.  Marked  photophobia.  V.  =  ^^^.  On  July 
30,  1891,  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  was  op- 
erated on  by  "  grattage  "  under  ether. 

July  5i.s^.  —  Bandage  removed.  Reaction  slight.  Applica- 
tions of  the  bichloride  (1  to  500)  caused  no  pain.  The  applica- 
tions of  the  bich'oride  soluiion  (1  to  500)  were  made  evei-y  day 
and  the  eyes  wave  bathed  occasionally  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  until  August  6th,  when  the  patient  was  discharged.  At  tlii- 
time  the  photophobia  had  disappeared  and  the  lids  were  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  thickness.     V'.  =  -^^. 

Aur/ust  ISth. — There  is  a  very  little  inuco-purulentdisciiarge, 
for  which  a  one-])er-cent.  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  .silver  wa? 
applied.     Eyes  comfortable. 

S9th. — Conjunctivae  smooth,  pale,  and  a  little  shrunken,  from 
cicatricial  contraction.  Corneae  clear.  No  discharge.  No  dis- 
comfort. 

Case  III. — Thomas  McN.,  aged  thirteen  years.     Trachoma 
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for  three  or  four  years.  Patient  admitted  July  30,  1891.  He 
was  led  into  the  hospital,  as  he  could  not  see  to  make  his  way 
alone.  The  lids  were  very  thick.  Palpebral  coiijunctivjc  dense- 
ly studded  with  trachoma  granules  wliich  had  coalesced  over  the 
upper  margins  of  the  tarsi  of  the  upper  lids.  Dense  vascuhir 
pannus  with  superficial  keratitis.  Some  atrophy  of  tlie  conjunc- 
tiva, w  ith  narrow  palpebral  fissures.  V.  =  fingers  at  a  few 
feet.  Intense  photophobia.  Muco-purulent  discharge  in  small 
quantity.  Operation  under  ether  by  ''  grattage,"  with  a  free 
cantliiftoiny. 

July  31st. — ^larked  oedema  of  the  lids,  for  which  cold  apj)!!- 
cations  were  ordered.  The  oedeuia  subsided  in  a  few  days.  The 
application  of  the  bichloride  solution  (1  to  .500)  with  an  occa- 
sional bath  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  was:  kept  up, 
and  rapid  improvement  followed. 

Augtist  13th. — There  is  profuse  lacrytnation  of  the  left  eye 
and  newly  formed  superficial  keratitis.  The  conjunctiva  of  tiie 
upper  lid  is  found  to  be  traversed  by  three  or  four  cicatricial 
bands  which  have  an  oblique  course.  The  tissue  between  these 
bands  bulges  forward  and  has  the  appearance  of  granulation  tis- 
sue. (It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  case  the  ti'ansverse  incis- 
ions at  the  time  of  operation  were  more  numerous  than  in  prc- 
\ious  operations.) 

20th. — The  photophobia  still  continued,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  lids  were  kept  forcibly  closed.  The  pannus  and  kera- 
titis had  apparently  increased.  The  incision  for  canthotomy  had 
closed,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  perform  canthoplasty  to 
remove  the  pressure  that  the  cornea  was  constantly  subjected 
to.  This  was  done  and  a  number  of  prominent  masses  of  tissue 
were  rem-tved.  The  larger  vessels  passing  into  the  coi-nea  of  the 
left  eye  were  divided  at  the  limbus. 

21st. — There  is  some  oedema  of  the  lids,  for  wjiicli  cold  ap- 
plications are  being  made.     No  pain. 

September  2d. — The  improvement  since  August  20th  has  been 
continuous.  At  present  the  conjunctiva  are  smooth,  but  still  a 
little  thickened.    Very  little  photophobia.    Cornese  nearly  clear. 

Case  IV. — Thomas  C,  aged  twenty-one  years.  Has  had 
trachoma  four  years.  The  conjunctiva  was  shrunken,  the  lids 
and  tarsi  thickened,  and  their  curvatures  increased.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  and  the  fornix  conjunctiviB 
were  the  seat  of  a  dense,  almost  uniform,  mass  of  trachomatous 
tissue.  There  was  entropium  of  tiie  left  upper  lid  and  super- 
ficial keratitis,  with  vascular  ])annus  of  the  upper  halves  of  both 
corneae,  of  mild  degree,  however,  in  the  right.  V.  R.  E.  =  %^^\ 
VIE—  JSL. 

July  30th. — Patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  the 
operation  of  "grattage"  was  performed  on  both  eyes.  Can- 
thotomy was  performed  on  the  right  and  a  Streatfield-Snellen 
'operation  for  correction  of  the  entropium  on  the  left  eyelid. 

3lst. — No  pain.     Bandage  not  removed. 

August  1st. — Bandage  removed.     Slight  swelling  of  the  left 
upper  hd.     A  thin,  fibrinous  exudate  covers  the  surfaces  of  the 
:  conjunctivae  of  the  upper  lids.     Rubbing  with  the  bichloride 
t  solution  (1  to  500)  gave  but  little  pain. 

!       13th. — Conjunctivfe  smooth.     No  trachomatous  tissue.     Pa- 
tient sees  well.     Cornete  clear.     Patient  says  that  he  has  not 
!  felr  so  well  for  years. 

!  Case  V. — John  K  ,  aged  twenty  years.  Trachoma  for  four 
years.  There  is  a  little  vascular  pannus  at  the  upper  part  of 
,  both  cornese.  A  superficial  infiltrated  ulcer  measuring  about 
■  four  millimetres  in  diameter  occupies  the  center  of  the  left  cor- 
nea. There  is  some  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  conjunctiva  of  both 
upper  lids.  Translucent  hard  trachomatous  masses  occupy  por- 
tions of  the  tarsal  and  fornix  conjunctivas.  The  patient  has  been 
treated  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  oflf  and  on  tor  two  or  three 
years.     V.  R.  E.  =  fa;  V.  L.  E.  =  j^^. 


August  1st. — Operation  by  "grattage"  under  ether. 

2d. — Bandage  removed.  Very  little  reaction.  Regular  ap- 
plication of  the  bichloride  solution  (1  to  500)  commenced. 

3d. — Some  pain  in  the  left  eye.  The  area  of  infiltration  has 
increased.  A  free  cantliotomy  was  done  to  relieve  all  pressure. 
Hot  applications  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  were  ap- 
plied three  or  four  times  daily. 

13th. — Conjunctiva  of  left  eye  smooth.  Conjunctiva  of  right 
eye  congested.  Some  irregular  ridges  are  observable.  The  de- 
])ressions  between  these  ridges  of  tissue  evidently  mark  the 
site  of  some  of  the  transverse  incisions.     No  pain. 

15th. — Conjunctivas  smooth.  Left  cornea  clearing  rapidly. 
Vision  good.     Cured. 

Case  VI. — Dante  B.,  aged  twenty-four  years.  Trachoma 
for  a  number  of  years.  Partial  symblepharon  of  the  lower  lids 
and  of  the  left  upper  lid  from  combustion  with  lime.  Masses 
of  trachomatous  tissue  in  the  tarsal  and  foi-nix  conjunctivie  of 
the  up])er  lids. 

August  Jfth.~-0[^eYAtiox\  without  ether.  The  patient  exi)e- 
rienced  much  pain,  but  this  subsided  immediately  when  the  op- 
eration was  finished. 

5th. — Very  little  reaction. 

10th. — The  patient's  eyes  were  improving  rapidly.  How- 
ever, he  became  insane  and  was  sent  to  Bellevue. 

Case  VII.— Frank  L.,  aged  nine  years.  Ti-achoma  in  the 
early  or  first  stage.  Large  frog-spawn-like  granules.  Conjunc- 
tivae swollen. 

August  Jfth. — Operation  under  ether  by  "grattage"  and 
stripping  with  Noyes's  forceps  combined.  Patient  treated  as 
an  "out"  patient. 

6th. — But  little  reaction.  Patient  opens  his  eyes  easily. 
There  is  a  very  little  muco-purulent  discharge.  Treatment  with 
the  bichloride  solution  (1  to  5()0)  and  bathing  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid. 

11th. — The  conjunctivae  are  still  thicker  than  normal.  No 
pain.     No  trachomatous  tissue. 

September  1st. — Conjunctivae  smooth  and  pale. 

Case  VIII. — Joseph  II.,  aged  nineteen  years.  Isolated, 
horny  trachoma  granules  situated  on  the  outer  tliird  of  the  tar- 
sus of  each  lid  and  extending  into  the  fornix.  Trachoma  for 
many  years. 

August  8th. — Operation  by  "  grattage."  Patient  treated  as 
an  out  patient. 

22d. — ConjunctivjB  smooth.  Patient  has  had  no  trouble  with 
the  e^es  since  the  operation  was  performed.  Had  had  constant 
treatment  without  result  for  six  months  previously. 

Cask  IX. — Libby  S.,  aged  twenty-two  years.  Trachoma 
three  years.  There  is  some  shrinking  of  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tivae of  both  eyes.  Dense  vascular  pannus  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  cornea  of  the  left  eye.  Large,  discrete  trachoma  granules 
in  the  fornices  coalesced  over  the  upper  halves  of  the  tarsi. 

August  11th. — Operation  by  "grattage"  and  squeezing  with 
Noyes's  force])S  combined.  The  vessels  as  they  passed  over  on  to 
the  cornea  were  divided  at  the  limbus  by  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
cautery.  A  furrow  one  millimetre  in  width,  extending  to  the 
sclerotic  and  four  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  was 
made  with  the  cautery  point. 

12th. — Very  little  reaction.  Made  cold  applications  for  a 
few  hours.  Application  of  the  bichloride  solution  (1  to  500) 
gave  some  pain.  A  fibrinous  exudation  covers  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctivi\3.  This  exudation  persisted  for  four  or  five 
days. 

17th. — Discharged  from  the  hospital. 

22d. — Lids  nearly  smooth.     Opens  the  eyes  well.     Cornea 

of  the  left  eye  much  clearer.     Patient  suffers  no  inconvenience. 

September  9th. — Conjunctivie  still  a  little  rough.     Some  vjis- 
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onlar  piiiiniH  of  tlio  lot't  cnnu'ii.      Verv  -^Vv^hi  discliiii^'i-  <>l  imico- 

(.'ahk  X.  —  AlM-.'ilinm  S,,  airctl  ci;;!!!!'!'!!  M-nrs.  'rruclioiim  in 
Mio  sccoimI  rtta^fo.     W-ry  inniki'd. 

Awfimt  ///A.— Oponilion  \t\  '•t;rattii;ro  "  iiinl  .-xin-oHHion, 
usiii^r  Noyos'H  foiTops.  A  liliriiuuis  oxmlntioii,  wliicli  wiis  uliiio^t 
if  not  t|iiito  oiiiiii-ly  i-immovimI  fiicli  tirm-  that  tlio  cDnJimctivic 
wore  tronrod  h\  riiltliin^'  willi  tlio  liicliloridi'  sohitioii,  loncwed 
Itself,  and  |)ersi.sted  lOr  seven  days. 

Wt/i. — Lids  sMiootli.  I'litiont  oxi)orienees  no  discomfort. 
Vision  {rood. 

Cask  XI. — Eliza  K.,  a>;ed  ei^rlitei'ii  years;  traclioinii  of  tlio 
left  eye  of  two  years'  standinji:  (in  the  second  stance).  Has  boon 
treated  with  the  snlpliate  of  (•()[)|)er,  etc.,  tor  one  year.  Very 
little  improvement. 

A  III/ list  St h. — Ktlier  and  oi)eration  i)y  "  {^rattafre,"  and  ex- 
pression with  Noyes's  forceps. 

IS'h. — A  Hl)rinous  exudate  persisted  for  tivo  days. 
;?.*)///.— Lids  smooth.     No  annoyance.     No  discharjie. 

Case  XIL— Si^'mund  M.,  aged  thirty  lour  years.  Has  had 
trachoma  for  a  numher  of  years.  About  a  month  ago  was  oper- 
ated on  by  expression  with  the  roller  forceps.  At  present  there 
is  considerable  trachomatous  tissue  in  the  i)alpebral  conjunctiva 
of  both  eyes;  most  marked  in  the  rieht  eye.  There  is  also  a 
mild  degree  of  superficial  keratitis. 

Aiupist  7th. — Operation  by  "grattage." 

WM.— Lids  of  right  eye  smooth.  l)ut  somewhat  congested  ; 
keratitis  not  so  marked.  A  layer  of  fibrin  covered  the  conjunc- 
tiva for  three  days  after  the  operation. 

September  7M.— Lids  smooth.     Cornea  much  clearer. 

About  August  18th  the  keratitis  increased  in  intensity,  but 
subsided  rapidly  under  insufflations  of  calomel  and  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  (one  per  cent.)  to  the  conjunctiva. 

Case  XIII. — Otto  M  ,  aged  four  years.  Trachoma  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Treatment  with  the  sul|)hate  of  copper  has  pro- 
duced no  appreciable  improvement.  Large  trachoma  granules 
ai-e  very  numerous  in  the  palpebral  and  fornix  conjunctivje. 
Operation  on  August  15th  by  "grattnge,"  and  expression  by  the 
use  of  Noyes's  forceps.  In  this  case  considerable  pain  was  ex- 
perienced when  the  up|)lications  of  the  bichloride  solution  were 
used. 

September  1st. — Conjunctivie  almost  normal  in  appearance. 
No  discharge. 

Case  XIV. — Samuel  Wagner,  adult  male.  Trachoma  in  the 
right  eye  for  some  years.  Treatment  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  little  avail.  Trachoma  in  the  second  stage,  with  vascular 
pannus. 

August  11th. — Operation  by  ''grattage." 

18th. — Patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

12th. — At  present  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth,  but  still  slight- 
ly congested ;  no  pain  ;  cornea  clear. 

27th. — Patient  has  been  at  work  near  a  fire  in  a  hot  dusty 
room  for  a  week.  There  is  now  a  small  infiltrated  ulcer  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea  and  some  vascular  pannus. 

September  10th. — The  corneal  ulcer  has  disappeared  and  the 
lid  has  become  smooth  under  calomel  insuflflatious  and  applica- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  per  cent.). 

Case  XV. — Juiia  M  ,  aged  ten  years.  Trachoma  for  a  year 
and  a  half;  now  in  the  second  stage.     No  pannus. 

Augn.it  18th. — Operation  by  "'grattage." 

19th. — Very  slight  reaction.  The  conjunctival  surface  is 
covered  with  a  plastic  exudation,  which  leaves  a  bleeding  sur- 
face when  reM\oved. 

21st. — Patient  opens  the  eyes  without  eflfort.  No  photo- 
phobia. 

2P//(.— Conjunctivie  smooth,  but  a  little  swollen.     No  secre- 


tion.    The  |)atient  han  bathed  the  eyes  with  a  saturated  Holutinn 
of  Ixtrie  acid  twice  daily,  and  the  conjunctiviu  have  been  bruHiiid 
with  a  one-por-ceiit.  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  wilver  every  s,  i 
ond  day  for  four  or  live  <layH. 

Se/)fi-7nf>er  .{(I.      So  t'nrther  trouble.      DiHcharged  appanni! 
cured. 

Cask  .XVI.  — .\.  .M.,  aged  forty-one  years.      Trachonwi  of  th 
right  t'ye  for  about  tw<)  years.      Hhh  been  treated  by  the  ordi 
nary  non-surgical  metho<l«  for  nearly  a  year  without  much  bci, 
fit.     Large  phupies  of    trachonuitouH  tisnue  occupy   the   n|)|H 
half  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  and  fornix  folds. 
Some  pannus  and  superficial  keratitis. 

.iuyunf  I8fh. — Operation  i)y  "grattage  "  without  ether.  The 
pain  experienced  by  the  patient  was  (piite  severe. 

I'.Hh. — Very  little  rcjiction.  Plastic  exudation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  conjunctiva. 

22d. — Conjunctiva  smooth.  Very  slight  muco-pnndent  ilia- 
charge.     No  pain. 

Septemtier  1st. — C'onjunctiva  smooth,  but  still  a  little  red- 
cornea  clear. 

Cask  XVIl. —  William  Levy,  aged  twelve  years.  Trachoma 
of  five  years'  duration.  Has  been  treated  by  the  usual  non- 
operative  methods  at  three  different  times  during  periods  of  a 
number  of  months  each  time. 

August  20th. — 0|)eration  under  ether  by  "grattage"  and 
expression  combined. 

21st. — Hut  little  reaction.  No  pain.  A  plastic  fibrinooB 
membrane  covers  the  conjunctival  surface.  Treated  as  usual, 
the  case  went  on  to  a  complete  cure,  with  but  little  evidence  of 
cicatricial  tissue. 

Case  XVIII. — Abraham  li.,  aged  nine  years.  Trachoma  of 
some  years'  standing.  At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of 
closely  associated,  hard,  trachomatous  excrescences  occupying 
the  outer  half  of  the  fornix  margin  of  the  tarsal  conjunctivas  of 
both  e\es. 

Avgust  22d. — Operation  imder  ether  by  "  grattage."  A  few 
of  the  larger  nodules. were  shaved  oflf"  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva.  They  cut  like  cartilage.  The  conjunctiva  in 
the  vicinity  was  cicatricial. 

2.3(1. — Absolutely  no  reaction.  The  conjunctival  surface  over 
the  part  operated  on  was  covered  with  a  fibrinous  exudation. 

September  3(1. — Conjunctivae  a  little  rough;  no  secretion; 
no  pain. 

10th. — Conjunctivse  rapidly  becoming  smooth.  There  is  8 
very  little  irritation  of  the  ocular  conjunctivae  dependent  on  the 
friction  produced  by  the  still  slightly  roughened  palpebral  con- 
junctivae.    Patient  not  seen  after  September  10,  1891. 

Case  XIX. — Mary  G.,  aged  eleven  years.  Trachoma  in  the 
second  stage,  lias  had  "sore  eyes"  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
Trachoma  follicles  numerous;  discrete  in  the  fornix  folds;  coa- 
lesced over  the  tarsi. 

Avgust  21st. — Operation  under  ether  by  "grattage."  The 
incisions  in  the  conjunctivis  were  made  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  were  not  continuous.  Canthotomy  of  the  lids  of  both  eyee 
was  performed. 

22(1. — Reaction  very  slight ;  no  pain.  The  surfaces  of  the 
conjunctivae  are  covered  with  a  fibrinous  exudation  (this  per- 
sisted for  four  or  five  days).  The  case  went  steadily  on  to  re- 
covery. 

September  10th. — The  conjunctivae  of  the  upper  lids  show  a 
few  cicatricial  bands  at  the  outer  canthi,  the  result,  probably,  of 
transverse  incisions  during  the  scarification. 

Case  XX. — Anna  B.,  aged  twelve  years.  Has  had  trachoma 
seven  years.  There  is  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  evi- 
dence of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctivae.  The  tracho- 
ma granules  have  coalesced,  and  masses  of  trachoniatons  tissue 
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occupy  the  tarsal  and  fornix  conjunctivae.  There  is  vascular 
pannus  and  superficial  keratitis  of  the  ujjper  halves  of  the 
corneae. 

August  27th. — Operation  by  "grattage,"  with  canthotomy. 

38th. — Fibrinous  exudation  over  the  surfaces  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva?.    Very  little  reaction. 

Septemher  2d. — No  pain  or  discomfort.    Conjunctiva}  still  red. 

7th. — Conjunctivae  a  little  rough.  The  right  cornea  shows 
a  vascular  paich  at  the  outer  inner  quadrant,  apfiarently  the  re- 
sult of  friction  of  the  lid  against  it.  Some  photophobia.  No 
secretion  from  the  conjunctivae.  By  treating  the  conjunctivae 
with  silver  and  dusting  calomel  on  the  cornea,  the  va.scular  pan- 
nus subsided, 

10th. — Patient  experiences  no  trouble.  Conjunctivae  still  a 
little  red. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  operated  on  the  lids  of 
forty-one  eyes  in  twenty-two  individuals.  In  thirty-nine 
eyes  the  method  employed  was  "  grattage."  This  was 
combined  with  canthotomy  in  ten,  canthoplasty  in  three, 
the  Streatfield-Snellen  operation  for  entropium  in  one,  and 
expression,  using  Xoyes's  forceps,  in  twelve.  In  all  the 
cases  treated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  disease  had 
passed  beyond  the  first  stage.  In  one  there  was  entropium, 
in  two  the  excrescences  were  very  dense,  containing  much 
connective  tissue,  in  ten  there  was  more  or  less  vascular 
pannus  and  keratitis. 

Of  the  twenty-two  individuals  operated  upon,  two  were 
lost  sight  of  soon  after  the  operation  was  performed,  seven 
(twelve  eyes)  were  much  improved,  and  thirteen  (twenty- 
five  eyes)  were  cured. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  cases,  the  results  are,  I 
think,  very  encouraging. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  "  grattage  "  there  are  a 
number  of  steps  that  should  be  carefully  observed. 

1.  If  the  palpebral  fissure  is  at  all  narrow,  canthoplasty, 
in  preference  to  canthotomy,  should  be  performed,  as  it  is 
advisable  to  have  entire  relief  from  pressure  on  the  cornea. 
This  may  be  permanently  obtained  by  canthoplasty  and  a 
tendency  to  entropium  obviated.  Canthotomy  seldom,  if 
ever,  effects  a  permanent  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure. 

2.  In  scarifying  the  conjunctiva  the  incisions  should  not 
be  more  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  They  should 
be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface  of  the  lid. 
Transverse  incisions  are  harmful,  because  of  the  form  of 
cicatrix  produced. 

3.  If  there  is  considerable  trachomatous  tissue  that  can 
be  expressed,  Xoyes's,  Knapp's.  or  Gruening's  forceps  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  either  before  or  after  scarify- 
ing. This  is  not  advised  by  the  Paris  operators,  as  they 
depend  on  the  brush  and  scalpel  to  do  this  sufficiently.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  expression  hastens  a  cure  in  the 
cases  referred  to. 

4.  When  the  brush  is  being  used  it  should  be  held  ob- 
liquely to  the  incisions,  in  order  that  the  bristles  may  enter 
the  tissue  beneath  the  narrow  strips  of  epithelium  and  per- 
mit the  bichloride  solution  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
trachoma  granules.  The  epithelium  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible ;  much  will  be  remov^ed  at  the  best.  The 
brush  need  not  be  very  stiff ;  however,  the  introduction  of 
the  bichloride  should  be  thorough. 


5.  Where  pronounced  vascular  pannus  exists,  it  is  bet- 
ter either  to  make  an  incision  through  the  conjunctiva  and 
episcleral  tissue,  around  tlie  cornea  at  the  limbus,  and  even 
to  remove  a  narrow  strip  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  galvano- 
cautery  knife  may  be  used  to  make  a  furrow  around  the 
cornea ;  this  is  to  divide  the  vascular  trunks  that  pass  on 
to  the  cornea  and  to  aid  in  clearing  up  that  membrane. 

In  regard  to  the  after-treatment,  generally  speaking,  the 
bandage  is  retained  for  twenty-four  hours ;  afterward,  the 
bichloride  solution  (1  to  500)  is  rubbed  on  to  the  conjunc- 
tival surface  every  day  for  six  to  ten  days.  This  treatment 
should  be  supplemented  by  bathing  the  eyes  with  a  solution 
of  boric  acid  two  or  three  times  daily.  Applications  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  are  usually  required  if  the  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  continues  for  more  than  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
In  cases  where  there  is  subsequent  keatitis,  insufflations  of 
calomel  powder  are  of  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  case  must  receive  after-treatment  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  patient  in  the  hospital  for  two  to 
four  days  after  the  operation  ;  however,  they  do  very  well 
when  treated  as  "  out "  patients. 

Some  of  the  Conditions  met  with  after  the  Operation. — 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  almost  no  reaction  when  the 
bandage  is  removed.  The  patient  has  no  photophobia,  and 
opens  the  eyes  easily.  On  applying  the  bichloride  solution, 
no  pain  is  experienced.  The  conjunctival  surface  is  smooth 
and  normal  in  appearance.  On  close  inspection,  it  is  found 
that  a  plastic  exudation  has  taken  place,  and  that  a  firm 
layer  of  fibrin  has  tilled  the  interstices,  presenting  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surface  to  the  cornea.  This  fibrinous  mem- 
brane is  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  in  almost  every  case, 
and  persists  in  some  cases  for  six  to  ten  days,  depending 
apparently  on  the  condition  of  hyperinosis  of  the  blood. 
The  removal  of  epithelium  from  the  conjunctiva,  from 
whatever  cause,  may  cause  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous 
pseudo-membrane.  It  is  because  of  the  partial  or  complete 
removal  of  the  epithelium  that  the  pseudo-membrane  forms 
in  epidermic  and  membranous  conjunctivitis,  in  gonorrhoea 
and  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  membrane  after 
•*  grattage,"  if  forcibly  removed,  leaves  a  bleeding  surface. 
It  disappears  spontaneously  if  not  interfered  with.  Appli- 
cations of  the  l-to-500  bichloride  solution  are  usually  more 
painful  to  the  patient  some  days  after  the  operation,  when 
the  terminal  nerve  filaments  have  again  recovered  their 
tone  and  when  the  fibrinous  membrane  has  disappeared. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  this  method  of  treatment 
is  the  immediate  and  complete-  cessation  of  discharge  of 
any  kind  from  the  conjunctiva,  converting  the  case  from 
one  of  contagion  to  .one  of  absolute  cleanliness.  The  con- 
junctival surface  assumes  the  condition  of  a  clean  wound, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  cases  treated  by  expression 
alone.  If  the  after-treatment  is  carried  out,  no  secretion  of 
consequence  again  appears.  In  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  cases  the  conjunctiva  does  not  become  smooth  until 
some  time  has  elapsed  after  the  operation.  In  these  cases 
superficial  keratitis,  with  an  irritation  pannus,  which  is  al- 
ways vascular,  may  appear,  usually  accompanied  with  photo- 
phobia and  more  or  less  profuse  lacrymation.  This  has 
occurred  in  four  of  the  eyes  operated  on  by  me.     They 
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yield  in  n  ftnv  days  to  the  daily  n|)|»IicHti()n  of  a  oiic-per- 
ceiit.  solution  of  silver  witli  insiilllatioMs  of  calouicl,  the 
ctnijiinctival  surfai-e  iK'coniinjf  smooth.  'I'licn-  should  he 
no  pressure  on  the  eornea  in  these  cases.  It  was  neeessary 
to  do  canthoplasty  in  one  ease  where  (ranthotoMiy  was  first 
|ierfonned,  the  cantlii  havini;  healed  up.  < 'oiiiuiictival 
polypi  may  occur,  hut  I  have  not  seen  them. 

In  considerinif  the  present  status  of  the  surnical 
treatment  of  trachoma,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that 
we  are  now  possessed  of  a  knowledjrc!  of  methods  suf- 
ficiently etlicient  to  eiiahle  us  to  treat  the  tirst  and 
.second  staji^es  of  trachoma  successfidly  and  to  cure 
our  patients  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

In  rei>;ard  to  the  utility  of  the  methods  practiced  we 
may  class  them  as  folh)ws  : 

1.  Excision  of  the  fornix  folds  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  neces- 
.sary,  and  should  i;ive  place  to  other  methods. 

•1.  Kxpression  of  the  contents  of  the  trachoma  follicles 
is  applicable  in  the  first  sta^e  of  trachoma  and  is  eflicient ; 
however,  a  vit>;orous  antiseptic  should  he  employed  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

;i.  The  treatment  by  scarification  and  electrolysis  with 
antiseptics,  as  employed  by  Johnson,  is  applicable  in  the 
tirst  and  second  sta^fes,  and  is  efficient,  according  to  his  re- 
ports ;  but  the  method  is  complicated  and  the  apparatus  is 
cumbersome. 

4.  In  "grattage,"  as  described  above,  combined  in  some 
cases  witli  the  method  by  expression,  we  have  an  easily  ap- 
plied and  efficient  method  of  treating  trachoma  in  what  I 
have  called  the  second  stage.  It  may  also  be  employed  in 
the  first  stage. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  1  have 
devised  a  forceps  for  holding  the  lids  and  a  scarifier  for 
making  the  incisions. 

The  forceps  is  an  instrument  very  much  like  the  scis- 
sors-handle catch  artery  forceps,  and  is  made  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  as  desired  (see  Fig.  1).     I  am  at  present 


the  lid  is  rolled  over  the  wide  blade  a  broad  surfac^e  of  con- 
junctivji  is  exposed  for  treatment,  a  condilioii  not  obtained 
by  narrow-bladed  forc<-ps. 

'V\w  Hcarilier  (sec  l'"ig.  2)  consists  of  a  simple  ivory 
handle  on  one  eml  of  which  is  placed  a  metal  Imad  slotted 
and  fitti'd  with  a  .set-screw  to  hold  thrcie  blades.  The 
blades  are  li.ilf  an  inch  long  (thev  mav  be  longer  or  slHtrter 


using  one  four  inches  in  length.  The  joint  is  such  that  the 
two  halves  may  be  readily  separated  for  tlie  purpose  of 
cleaning.  The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  five  eighths  of  an 
inch  long ;  one  blade  is  two  sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  the 
other  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide.  They  are  traversed 
on  their  opposing  surfaces  by  five  or  six  shallow  grooves 
running  in  the  direction  of  their  long  axes  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  slipping  when  in  position  on  the 
lid.  When  in  use  the  narrow  blade  is  placed  on  the  con- 
junctiva just  at  the  margin  of  the  lid,  the  broad  blade  is 
placed  on  the  integument,  and  the  forceps  is  closed,  the 
catches  on  the  handle  servin^i-  to  hold  it  in  position.    When 
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as  desired),  and  arc  set  so  that  their  cutting  edges  arc  on 
the  same  plane.  They  are  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  are  ground  lance-shaped,  so  that  both  edges  are  cutting 
edges.  They  are  set  at  a  di.stance  of  one  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  a|)art,  a  distance  that  enables  the  operator  to  make 
the  incisions  sufficiently  far  ajjart  to  prevent  clogging  of  the 
instrument,  and  sufKciently  near  to  each  other  to  make  the 
operati<Mi  satisfactory.  The  blades  may  be  removed,  taken 
out  and  cleaned,  and  ne\v  ones  substituted  with  ease  and 
disjjatch.  I  consider  the  instrument  well  adapted  for  mak- 
ing the  incisions,  which  can  be  made  as  deep  as  the  indi- 
vidual case  requires. 
ir)4  Madison  Ave.vue. 


NOTE  ON  THE 
RAPID  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  UTERINE  CAVITY 

UNDER  AN  ANESTHETIC  FOR  DIAGNOSTIC  PURPOSES. 
By   JAMES   F.   W.    ROSS,    M.  D.,   C.  M., 

TORONTO, 

FELLOW   OP  THE   BUITISII   OYN^COLOOICAL  SOCIETY  ; 

FELLOW   OP  THE   EDINBURGH   OBSTETRICAL   SOCIETY  .    FELLOW   OF 

THE   AMKRICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF  OBSTETRICIANS   AND   {!YNiECOLOOL«T.S  : 

LKCTUKER   ON   ABDOMINAL  8UKGEUY,    UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONT  :, 

AND   ON   GYN«COLO(iy,  WOMAN'S   MEDICAL   COLLEGE,   TORONTO  ; 

(iYN/ECOLOOIST   TO   THE  TORONTO  GENERAL   HOSPITAL  AND 

TO  ST.   .IOHN'8   HOSPITAL  FOR  WO  HEN,   TORONTO. 

At  the  April,  1891,  meeting  of  the  British  Gynaecologi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Farcourt  Barnes  i-elated  an  interesting  case 
of  metrorrhagia,  recorded  in  the  society  transactions. 

Dr.  F.  Barnes  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  frankness, 
and,  though  I  differ  with  him  and  with  many  of  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  discussion,  I  do  so  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit. 

I  believe  that  the  uterine  appendages  should  never  be 
removed  for  uterine  haemorrhage  when  no  definite  cause 
can  be  made  out  fi-om  an  examination  under  chloroform 
until  after  the  uterine  cavity  has  been  explored  with  the 
finger.  I  saw  a  case  in  consultation  with  my  friend  Dr. 
Temple,  of  Toronto,  a  year  ago,  similar  to  that  related  by 
Dr.  F.  Barnes.  The  patient  was  the  sister  of  a  medical  man. 
She  was  blanched  from  uterine  luemorrhage.  Several  others 
had  seen  her  in  consultation  and  had  failed  to  make  out 
anything  abnormal.  I  examined  her  and  also  failed  to  find 
anything  but  a  very  full-sized  uterus  for  a  nulliparous  and 
unmarried  young  woman.  Dr.  Temple  dilated  with  tents. 
When  I  saw  her  the  temperature  was  101°  F.,  pulse  120. 
This  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse  frequently  occurs  from 
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the  use  of  tents.  On  passing  in  the  finger,  a  small  submu- 
cous, sessile  fibroid  was  found ;  its  capsule  was  scraped 
through  and  it  was  removed  with  a  siiding-bar  forceps  that 
I  use  for  removing  anything  from  the  interior  of  a  small 
uterus. 

The  patient  recovered  ;  she  is  in  good  health  ;  her  haem- 
orrhages have  ceased,  and,  what  is  important  to  her,  she  still 
has  her  ovaries  and  tubes.  The  fibroid  was  apparently 
single,  and  I  am  watching  her  with  interest  as  to  the  result 
of  wedded  life  when  she  marries. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  cases  of  obscure  haemor- 
rhage from  the  uterine  cavity  are  in  the  main  due  to  the 
presence  of  small,  almost  unrecognizable,  fibroids.  The 
finger  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  the  only  exact  means  of 
diagnosis  we  possess. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  with  the  first  case  of  damaged  ap- 
pendages produced  by  rapid  dilatation  and  exploration  with 
the  finger,  done  after  the  method  about  to  be  described. 
Tents  I  will  not  use,  and  I  believe  they  should  never  be 
used.  Gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  elastic  pressure  I 
have  used  and  found  to  be  uncertain  and  troublesome.  The 
dilator  slips  out  of  place  and  gives  rise  to  a  nasty  discharge 
and  much  pain  and  restlessness.  It  can  not  be  kept  asep- 
tic after  it  has  been  in  the  vagina  for  a  few  hours. 

I  frequently  explore  the  virgin  uterus  with  my  finger, 
before  my  class  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  complete  anaesthesia.  Any 
one  can  do  the  same.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  ill  result. 
But  to  be  successful  one  must  have  his  dilator  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  the  vagina  and  cervix  must  be  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

The  pyosalpinx  that  is  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  dilata- 
tion is  as  much  the  result  of  dirt  as  the  gonorrhceal  pyosal- 
pinx is  the  result  of  the  gonorrhoeal  organism,  or  as  puer- 
peral fever  is  the  result  of  a  septic  finger. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  I  wash  my 
hands  as  scrupulously  as  if  I  were  going  to  open  an  abdo- 
men, and  my  assistant's  hands  are  also  thoroughly  washed. 
The  patient  is  placed  upon  her  back,  with  her  knees  drawn 
up  bv  a  Clover's  crutch,  and  the  anaesthetic  is  given.  A 
trivalve  speculum  is  inserted  into  the  vagina,  and  the  vagina 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  l-to-500  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  Goodell's  dilator,  taken  from  boiling  water  and 
cooled  sufficiently,  is  then  inserted  into  the  cervix  after  the 
position  of  the  uterus  has  been  made  out  with  an  aseptic 
uterine  sound. 

The  cervix  is  gradually  dilated,  and  when  the  limit  of 
the  instrument  (an  inch  and  a  half)  is  nearly  reached,  the 
blades  are  allowed  to  fall  together  again  so  as  to  relieve  the 
tension  for  a  moment  and  restore  the  circulation  of  the 
part.  When  the  limit  is  reached  this  is  also  done,  and  the 
blades  are  again  separated  so  as  to  make  the  dilatation  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  dilator  must  be  passed  beyond 
the  internal  os ;  this  can  be  accomplished  by  steady  gentle 
pressure  before  the  blades  are  separated. 

The  dilator  is  now  removed,  two  double  tenacula  are 
fastened  on  to  the  cervix  well  up,  and  the  speculum  is  re- 
moved. The  uterus  is  now  drawn  down  and  the  little  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand  inserted  into  the  vagina  and  into  the 


cervix,  with  the  thumb  pointing  toward  the  floor  and  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  arm  pointing  toward  the  ceiling. 

The  finger  will  readily  enter  the  uterus,  and  the  interior 
can  be  thoroughly  explored.  In  many  cases  the  index 
finger  can  be  used,  but  cases  are  met  with  in  which  an  un- 
due amount  of  force  will  be  required  to  push  in  the  first 
finger,  unless  the  dilatation  is  carried  on  further,  and  more 
time  is  consumed.  For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  the  inser- 
tion of  the  little  finger  will  be  all-sufficient. 

The  uterine  cavity  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and 
the  vagina  is  filled  with  the  same  material.  The  patient  is 
kept  in  bed  for  several  days,  and  the  gauze  is  removed  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  vagina  is  then  refilled  with  gauze, 
and  this  is  again  left  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  a  cleansing 
douche  is  given. 

The  temperature  frequently  drops  after  the  operation 
below  normal,  and  may  rise  suddenly  after  to  101°  for  a 
little  while.     The  pulse  is  rarely  affected. 

I  have  used  tents  and  the  elastic  compression  dilators. 
They  are  both  superfluous.  Those  who  are  not  worshipers 
at  the  shrine  of  aseptic  surgery  should  never  attempt  this 
little  operation.  The  germicides  must  be  the  very  best  we 
can  procure,  and  no  part  of  aseptic  surgical  precautions 
must  be  omitted.  T  had  a  case  in  which  pelvic  inflamma- 
tion followed  the  simple  introduction  of  a  sound  in  my 
younger  days,  and  I  had  a  similar  accident  after  an  office 
dilatation  some  years  ago.  But  no  particular  precautions 
were  taken  then. 

Uterine  dilatation  should  not  be  performed  in  the  office 
or  clinic  unless  the  patient  is  prepared  to  remain  over  night 
and  for  several  nights.  By  such  practice  the  operation  is 
brought  into  disrepute.  It  is  an  operation  that  requires 
some  skill.  Surgeons  can  not  all  crush  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der with  equal  skill,  and  they  can  not  dilate  and  explore  a 
uterus  with  equal  skill.  A  short  time  ago  T  curetted  a 
uterus  after  dilatation  and  exploration  with  the  finger  for 
a  neighboring  physician.  I  asked  him  to  introduce  his 
little  finger,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  internal  os.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  poked  away  with  his  index 
finger,  which  was  considerably  larger,  until  I  feared  he 
would  tear  the  uterus  from  the  vagina. 

The  practice  of  making  irritant  applications — such  as 
carbolic  acid,  iodine,  etc. — after  dilatation  and  exploration 
with  the  finger  is  to  be  condemned.  Sufficient  irritation 
has  been  produced  for  one  sitting  by  the  dilatation  and 
manipulation,  and  such  applications  seem  like  adding  insult 
to  injury. 

By  this  method  of  exploration  I  have  diagnosticated  in 
the  past  year  cancer  of  the  fundus,  sloughing  intra-uterine 
fibroid,  fungous  endometritis,  and  retained  portion  of  pla- 
centa, and  have  explored  in  one  case  twice,  with  an  interval 
of  four  months,  with  negative  results. 

I  have  dilated  in  many  other  cases,  but  do  not  mention 
them  in  this  connection,  because  no  digital  exploration  was 
required.  They  were  chiefly  cases  of  retroflexion  and  sub- 
involution. 

Goodell  has  certainly  given  us  the  best  and  safest  dila- 
tor, if  used  by  experienced  and  gentle  hands  and  by  an  asep- 
tic surgeon. 
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OLASOOW:    A    TOY  BALLOON  IN   THE   TliACUEA. 


[N.  Y,  Mrd.  Jour., 


I  am  satisfiod  that  the  crusado  u^aiuRt  rapid  dilatation 
or  aiiv  form  of  <liliilalii)ii  lias  not  Iwcii  carried  on  witlioiit 
jrood  cause.  \\\\\  iileiini-  ex|>lonitioii  l>y  the  rni;;er  is  u  ne- 
cossitv,  !iii<l  the  r;i|iid  method  with  proper  cure  is  ccrtaiiilv 
the  least  likely  to  he  followed  hy  untoward  results.  'I'here 
is  a  nu'dium  course  in  medical  and  sur^^ieal  |iroce<lures 
that  inanv  fail  to  ohserve,  and  hence  they  run  to  extremes. 
Thev  see  oidv  the  evils  of  a  surifical  procedure,  and,  without 
tryiuLT  to  overcome  them,  they  discard  the  procedure  as 
somethiui,^  utti'viy  l>a<l. 

A     TOY    r>.\iJ.()()N    IN    TIIK    TRAOllKA; 

REMOVAL* 
\\\    W.    C.    (!LAS(;OW,    M.  I)., 

8T.    LOUIS. 

On  April  2-2(1,  N.  II.,  a  colored  child,  Ufied  ci}?lit  years,  was 
brouf^lit  to  llio  rolycliuic  with  the  following  history:  It  wa.s 
stated  that  two  hours  previous  to  this  time  the  child  had  swal- 
lowed a  toy  balloon,  that  she  had  had  several  severe  choking 
•pells,  but  that  in  ttie  intervals  her  breathing  was  normal.  When 
brought  to  the  clinic  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter 
with  her.  Her  breathing  was  perfectly  quiet  and  norm.il,  there 
wns  no  cough,  her  voice  was  clear,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
interference  with  respiration.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
her  story  seemed  almost  incredible.  Suddenly,  however,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  she  began  to  struggle  as  if  for  air.  Siie 
became  quickly  cyanotic,  her  cry  was  toneless,  and  tbere  was 
frothing  at  the  mouth. 

This  spoil  subsided  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  return  of  the 
normal  condition.  She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  Dixon,  of 
the  surgical  clinic,  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
trachea  was  made. 

I  saw  the  child  soon  after  this,  and  could  hardly  credit  the 
statement  made  by  her  friends,  her  breathing  was  so  ea.sy  and 
natural,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  this  condition  to  exist  with 
a  body  of  the  size  of  the  balloon  in  the  windpipe. 

I  explored  the  throat  and  naso-pharynx  only  to  bring  on  a 
territic  attack  of  strangulation,  an  examination  of  the  chest  show- 
ing a  whistling  rale  over  the  left  bronchus,  with  weakening  of 
respir  -tory  murmur. 

She  was  then  chloroformed,  and  a  low  tracheotomy  made  by 
Dr.  Dixon.  He  passed  a  sound  into  the  traciiea,  but  could  de- 
tect nothing. 

Afcer  the  an:esthetic  her  breathing  remained  qniet  tor  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  somewhat  hurried,  but  free  and  easy  ;  there 
was  diminished  resonance  over  the  left  lung,  with  feeble  respira- 
tory murmur  and  numerous  raucous  rales.  There  was  no  cough 
or  spells  of  suffocation.  On  the  fifth  day  she  had  several  cough- 
ing spells,  with  symptoms  of  strangulation,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes.  During  one  of  the  violent  etibrts  of  coughing  a  red 
substance  was  seen  presenting  at  the  tracheal  wound.  Dr.  Dixon 
caught  this  with  a  forceits,  and.  although  but  gentle  traction  was 
used,  the  red  rubber  came  away  from  its  attachments,  leaving  the 
wooden  tube  in  the  trachea.  Chloroform  was  now  given,  and 
the  wooden  tube,  which  in  the  effort  at  extraction  had  been 
forced  above  the  tracheal  wound,  was  forced  upward  through 
the  glottis  and  removed  through  the  mouth.  It  was  too  large 
to  pass  through  tbe  tracheal  opening. 

Tiie  next  day  surgical  emphysema  was  seen  over  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  chest.  The  left  lung  gave  numerous  mucous 
rfiles  with  a  distinct,  full,  respiratory  murmur. 

*  Re;i(i  Ijefore  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congresp. 


Tlio  Bpocimun  1  preHcnt  to  you  Ih  the  balloon  extracted  from 
tlio  traejiea.  Tht^  wooden  part  menHurcH  an  inch  and  three  hIx- 
teonths  in  length  and  five  sixteenth-'  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

This  cHHc  presentH  several  points  of  intercHt.  It  is  pnz- 
lin;;,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  how  HUidi  h  small  child  siic- 
(U'cded  in  ^ettin;;  suih  a  shaped  Ixxly  as  a  toy  balloon 
throuj^h  the  i,do|iis  into  the  trachea,  and,  when  there,  how 
little  it  afTected  the  hrefithin^.  The  strau;r|iiijr  Kpells,  with 
loss  of  voice,  appear  to  have  been  caused  hy  the  riihher  hav- 
iiifi;  Ikm'u  driven  upward  between  the  cords.  My  friend  I>r. 
Dixon  was  of  the  impression  that  tluisc  attacks  were  pro- 
duced by  \\n\  dispiaccm(!nt  of  the  body  covering  both  hron 
chi  throuirh  an  Inflation  of   the  balloon. 


PVOSALPINX, 

WITH  AI)nK.SIONS  TO  TllK  VKUMIFOUM  APPENDIX,  BLAUDKIC 
SMALI>  INTICSTINKH,  AND  OMKNTUM, 

SUCCKSSKL'LLY   HEMOVKI). 
By  JOHN   R.   HINKSON,   M.  D., 

BLI!<8VII.I.K,    LONO   I8LANU  CITY,   N.  T. 

Mkb.  S.,  aged  twenty-one,  married  eighteen  months,  was 
seen  by  the  writer  on  .\j)ril  5,  1891.  She  com()Iained  of  per- 
sistent pain  in  the  right  iliac  region  and  thigh,  which  increased 
in  severity  during  menstruation  ;  she  also  gave  a  history  of  hav- 
ing had  peritonitis  a  year  previous,  from  which  her  present 
trouble  seemed  to  date. 

An  examination  was  made  and  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of 
an  orange  discovered  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  uterus.  The 
tumor  wa-i  hard  and  smooth,  in  which  no  fluctuation  could  be 
detected,  and  it  also  appeared  to  be  freely  movable. 

The  operation  was  performed  under  the  most  rigid  antisep- 
tic precautions  at  the  patient's  residence,  which  was  a  farm- 
house, on  .May  3,  1891.  The  patient  being  anaesthetized,  an  in- 
cision was  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  and,  on 
exploration,  a  tumor  of  about  tbe  size  of  an  adult  fi.st  was  found 
posterior  and  to  the  left  of  the  uterus,  the  pedicle  being  to  the 
right.  It  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  vermiform  appendixt 
small  intestines,  omentum,  and  bladder,  the  adhesions  to  this 
organ  being  extremely  dense.  Fluctuati(m  was  also  distinctly 
felt.  The  surrounding  organs  were  easily  separated  by  spong- 
ing excei)t  in  the  ca-^e  of  the  bladder,  where  considerable  force 
was  required.  During  this  procedure  the  sac  ruptured  and  a 
quantity  of  tliick,  curdy  pus  escaped,  but  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  sponges  applied  to  the  open- 
ing. The  pedicle,  which  was  very  short,  was  clamped  with 
Wells's  forceps  and  the  tumor  removed  with  the  actual  cautery, 
after  which  a  double  ligature  of  silk  was  applied ;  there  were 
also  two  small  cysts,  each  of  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  in  which 
pus  was  plainly  visible;  these  were  treated  in  tlie  same  manner. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  was  irrigated  with  Thiersch's  solution  and 
drained  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  abdomen  closed  by  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  silk.  The  dressing  was  composed  of  iodoform 
and  corrosive-sublimate  gauze,  over  which  was  applied  a  layer 
of  absorbent  cotton. 

The  |>atient  vomited  almost  incessantly  for  three  days,  but 
had  little  ])ain,  and  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  99  2°  F. 
and  the  pulse  not  above  100.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
an  enema  of  soap  and  water  was  administered,  after  which  the 
patient  experienced  some  pain  and  the  tetnperature  rose  to  99'8°, 
but  fell  to  normal  in  a  few  hours.  After  this  the  pnlse  and 
temperature  reinained  normal  and  the  patient  was  allowed  her 
customary  diet. 

The  dressing,  which  was  quite  moist,  was  changed  on  the  filth 
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day  and  again  on  the  sixth,  when  the  gauze  was  removed  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  wound  irrigated  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.     There  was  no  suppuration  nor  any  offensive  odor. 

On  May  11th  the  sutures  were  removed.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  found  to  have  completely  united  except  for  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  the  gauze 
had  been  employed  for  drainage.  Here  granulation  had  begun 
and  the  opening  was  already  closed. 

Tne  patient  was  permitted  to  .leave  her  bed  on  the  sixteenth 
day  and  the  wound  had  completely  healed  by  the  twenty-first. 
She  still  suffers  from  dysmenorrhoea  and  occasional  pains  in  the 
right  iliac  region ;  otherwise  she  feels  quite  well. 


A   CASE   OF   spumous   PREGNANCY. 

By   W.    M.    CRAIG,   M.  D., 

KENNKT,   ILL. 

The  following  case  will  be  of  interest  to  every  physician 
that  has  not  had  a  case  of  this  kind : 

On  May  10,  1891,  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see  Mrs.  R.,  aged 
tiiirty-two,  a  woman  of  large  stature,  well  nourished,  and  of 
American  descent.  On  arriving,  I  found  her,  as  I  supposed,  in 
labor.  I  at  once  asked  her  whether  she  thought  her  time  was  up 
and  when  she  thought  she  had  conceived.  She  could  only  date 
her  time  from  the  fir-t  foetal  movement,  but  she  insisted  that  her 
time  was  up.  My  questions  revealed  another  fact.  I  found  she 
had  menstruated  regularly  every  month  ;  also  she  told  me  she  had 
consulted  another  physician  and  he  said  she  was  pregnant,  and 
the  cause  of  haemorrhage  was  a  placenta  praevia;  so  I  decided 
to  make  a  digital  examination,  which  gave  me  no  satisfaction. 
The  pains  kept  up,  seemingly  doing  her  no  good,  so  I  concluded 
to  give  her  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  sulphate,  after 
which  all  pains  ceased.  I  found  at  this  visit  that  the  abdomen 
was  prominent  and  that  tiie  areolae  were  altered,  and  she  said 
she  felt  foetal  movement.  Her  breasts  were  enlarged  and  milk 
was  oozing  out.  I  left  her  three  or  four  one-eighth-of-a  grain 
doses  of  morphine  sulphate,  and  told  the  family  to  let  me  hear 
from  her  later.  I  did  not  hear  anytliing  of  her  until  July  2oth, 
when  her  husband  came  to  my  office  for  some  treatment.  At 
this  time  she  complained  of  her  kidneys  and  a  general  weakness. 
I  prescribed  for  her  and  heard  nothing  of  her  until  September 
6th.  On  that  date  her  husband  came  hastily  after  me  and  said 
his  wife  was  in  labor.  I  found  her  suffering  as  before,  and 
there  could  hardly  be  any  of  the  more  apparent  symptoms  of 
pregnancy  present  than  were  present  in  this  case  at  that  time, 
with  the  exception  that  the  abdomen  was  not  so  prominent  as 
I  had  found  it  on  the  10th  of  Alay.  1  made  anotlier  external 
examination,  which  revealed  nothing,  so  I  made  a  vaginal  ex- 
amination, which  satisfied  me  she  was  not  pregnant,  from  the 
fact  of  finding  the  uterus  almost  normal  in  size  and  a  profuse 
leucorrhoeal  discharge.  On  further  questioning  my  patient,  I 
find  she  has  but  one  child,  a  boy  now  thirteen  years  old  ;  she 
also  tells  me  her  health  has  been  poor  ever  since  the  birth  of 
this  child,  and  that  physicians  have  told  her  if  she  gave  birth  to 
another  child  her  healtii  would  be  restored.  She  has  been  very 
anxious  to  give  birth  to  another  child,  and  I  think  h^r  over- 
anxiety  to  conceive  is  the  cause  of  this  spurious  pregnancy. 
From  the  first  time  I  saw  this  woman  up  to  the  present  time 
she  has  had  imi)lic-it  confidence  in  me,  so  I  had  no  trouble  in 
olianging  her  mind,  and  since  "September  6th  she  has  been  doing 
her  housework  and  goes  visiting  without  any  inconvenience  or 
pains.  All  8ym|)toms  of  pregnancy  have  disappeared.  I  am 
treating  her  for  her  local  trouble,  which  seems  to  be  kindly 
yielding. 
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OXYGEN    AS   A    REMEDY   IN   CHLOROFORM   NARCOSIS  AND 
CHLORAL   POISONING. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  oxygen,  taken  by  inhalation,  has 
an  imperfectly  recognized  position  with  the  prdfession  at  large. 
The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  June  3d,  speaking  for  the 
English  medical  faculty,  states  that  the  remedial  employment  of 
the  gas  has,  in  Great  Britain,  "been  almost  discontinued,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  until  quite  recently  the  diftirulty  of  procur- 
ing a  supply  of  the  pure  gas  and  the  delay,  trouble,  and  expense 
attending  its  administration  did  much  to  prevent  it  occupying 
such  a  place  in  the  therapeu.sis  of  the  practitioner  as  its  known 
physiological  effects  warrant."  At  the  present  time,  however 
the  compressed  gas  in  iron  bottles  can  be  obtained  from  the 
apothecaries  in  the  English  cities  "  with  the  same  facility  aa 
any  other  drug."  The  writer  regards  with  surprise  the  unac- 
countable fact  that  one  of  the  most  active  of  therapeutic  agents 
has  been  so  little  used  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  place  in 
practical  therapeutics.  As  a  quick  and  efficient  respiratory 
and  cardiac  stimulant  it  is  deserving  of  more  frequent  employ- 
ment in  cases  of  asphyxia,  whether  resulting  from  poisonous 
gases  or  general  anjEsthetics. 

In  the  suffocation  of  angina  pectoris,  the  writer  says,  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  gas  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and 
among  other  cases  occurring  latterly  was  that  of  General  Philip 
Sheridan,  in  which  the  treatment  followed  was  like  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Reid,  of  Dublin,  who,  in  1817,  used  and  advocated  the 
gas  as  a  practicable  remedy  for  this  affection.  One  of  Dr. 
Field's  cases  was  tliat  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-four,  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  angina,  and  who  obtained  an  amount  of  re- 
lief from  oxygen  by  inhalation  that  no  other  agency  gave  him. 
The  effect  of  ti)e  gas  i.s,  however,  generally  temporary,  but  life 
may  often  be  saved  by  a  temporary  tiding  over  of  the  suffoca- 
tive attack.  The  writer  quotes  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  a  case  of  gas  poisoning  which  was  success- 
fully treated  by  oxygen  inhalation.  A  soldier  was  found  ap- 
parently lifeless  and  pulseless  in  consequence  of  having  been 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  coal  gas  from  a  burst  bal- 
loon. An  officer  of  his  command  bethought  himself  of  a  bottle 
of  compres>ed  oxygen  as  a  possible  antidote.  A  tube  having 
been  attached  to  the  bottle,  its  mouthpiece  was  conveyed  to  the 
man's  mouth.  The  oxygen  was  liberated  through  the  tube  and 
appeared  to  force  its  way  into  the  man's  lungs  and  to  become 
an  immediate  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  organs.  In  from  tea 
to  fifteen  seconds  from  the  first  ontrush  of  the  oxygen  gas  the 
man,  who  had  just  before  presented  the  aspects  of  a  livid  corpse, 
became  agitated  with  paroxysms  of  a  violence  so  marked  tliat 
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it  was  (Kh>iiu>(I  cxiHMlifiit  to  onlor  lour  of  Ii'ih  roinradi-H  to 
hold  him  tiuii't.  A  hall' -hour  hitor  tlio  man  wa-*  calinlv 
waikinj?  hack  to  tho  haiT.ick'^,  all  (laiiner  hciiij;  at  an  I'lul.  I'lio 
writor  m-Oi-pts  holli  tlio  authfiiticity  and  |)n>m])tni'SM  of  the 
roctn'ory  in  tliis  ca"*!'  as  a  k'sson  in  the  tri-atmont  of  casoM  of 
{)oisunin^  wiih  i'ai'l)on  prases,  i'S|u'cially  thoso  of  tlu'  nulliaiio 
sorios.  llo  aNo  oommonds  it  to  tho  attention  of  all  wlioaro 
oonciMiiod  in  tho  adnjinistration  of  anmstheticM,  and  romark.-t : 
*'  How  much  hotter  a  wliitT  of  pure  oxv^^cii  than  arlilicial  res- 
piration in  chloral  poisouinj;  and  chloroform  narcosis!  " 

So  far  as  tho  writer's  knowlod-ie  extends,  there  are  only  two 
puhlioations  in  which  any  advocacy  has  heen  nuulo  of  this  plan 
of  treatment— namely,  the  work  of  Mr.  Georf^o  Voy  on  Aiupm- 
ihetios,  am\  M.  Donnirquay's  Pneumatology.  Tho  writor  adds: 
"  lIos])itals  are  provided  with  electric  hattories  to  resuscitate 
the  asphyxiated  and  to  stimulate  the  re-^piratory  function,  hut  a 
inure  useful  and  active  remedy,  oxyj^eu,  tinds  no  place  in  tho 
«mer};oncy  ap])ar.itns  of  tho  oporatinj^  theatre.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  our  ireneral  hospitals  arc 
-provided  with  a  stock  of  oxyjren  ^as  and  a  suitable  apparatus 
for  its  administration." 

In  a  lati'r  number  of  tlio  Prens  and  Civcnlar  a  retired  army 
uurjjoon  adds  the  sugf^estion,  germane  to  the  foregoing,  that  a 
supply  of  oxygon  might  with  propriety  bo  made  a  part  of  the 
tUftdioal  supplies  of  military  stations,  for  emergencies  by  drug 
poisoning,  narcosis,  and  other  forms  of  asphyxiation.  Oxygen 
fuay  be  serviceable  in  the  after-treatment  of  surgical  cases. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Ciitlin  touches  upon  this  subject  in  the  Brooklyn 
Medical  Journal  for  August,  in  an  article  entitled  Oxygen  as 
^a  Distinct  Remedy  for  Disease  and  a  Life-saving  Agent  in  Ex- 
treme Oases.  He  observes  that  after  prolonged  surgical  opera- 
tions, where  the  patient  has  been  "  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  anfesthetic,"  and  where  as  a  consequence  recovery  is  tardy 
and  convalescence  is  unsatisfactory,  oxygen  may  be  adminis- 
tered and  will  be  found  to  enhance  the  reparative  functions 
of  assimilation  and  to  quicken  local  repair.  Oxygen  is  a 
great  burden-lifter  from  the  heart  in  most  cases  of  dyspna?a. 
and  indirectly  quiets  nervous  storms  so  that  sleep  is  seen  not 
infrequently  to  follow  in  the  train  of  an  improved  aeration 
of  the  blood  by  means  of  its  inhalation. 


THE   MEDICAL    CORPS    OF    THE    NAVY  AND    THE 
PAN-AMERICAN    CONGRESS. 

Most  of  our  American  readers  have  probably  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  an  unple.asant  occurrence  that  lately 
tpok  place  in  St.  Louis,  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  arrange  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  American  Intercontinental  Medical  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  its  custom  in  such  matters— a  most  unreasonable 
custom,  we  think — the  American  Medical  Association  desig- 
nated a  gentleman  to  represent  the  navy  on  the  C()mmittee. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  committee  to  meet,  so  the  report 
runs,  it  was  found  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  declined 
to  allow  the  gentleman  chosen  by  the  association  to  attend, 


stating  that  the  otficcr'H  dntioM  did  not  admit  of  his 
absenco  fri'm  his  jMrnt  at  the  time;  that  tho  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy  hail  iImh  di-igmited  another  oHicer  of  the  medical  corps 
to  act  on  the  coniniiitee ;  that  the  medical  ollicer  ho  dehignatod 
was  present  with  \\\n  credentials;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
tho  ofHcer  originally  choHiii  had  authorized  either  one  of  two 
civilians  to  represent  him,  hut  that  neither  of  them  was  in  at- 
tendance. Tlie  committee  declined  to  allow  tho  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy's  appointee  to  Bit  as  a  memhor,  although  it  sutrorcd 
him  to  bo  present  and  to  "  n)ake  such  HU^'gestions  aa  would  be 
proper,"  but  not  to  "take  i)art  in  tho  \ital  (jnestions  brought 
before  tho  body."  In  other  woids,  Im  was  a  delegate  near  the 
committee,  but,  as  he  himself  said,  "  not  in  it."  IIo  endured 
ids  humiliation  until  lie  found  that  there  was  no  liopo  of  re- 
dress, ami  then,  after  making  some  denunciatory  remarks,  with- 
drew. 

It  is  very  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  difficult  task  of 
organizing  a  creditable  congress  of  the  profession  in  all  Amer- 
ica has  thus  at  tho  outset  been  complicated  by  this  unseemly 
occurrence,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  have  been  avoided. 
We  tliiid<  that  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy  should  have 
been  asked  to  appoint  a  representative  of  his  corps  for  tlie  oc- 
casion. Such  a  course  would  have  prevented  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  in  (piestion,  but,  as  it  had  not  been  taken,  w'o  do 
not  see  how  the  conimittee  itself  could  pursue  any  other  policy 
than  the  one  it  did  pursue. 
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MINOR  FARAGRAPIIS. 

ANTISEPTICS   IN   CATARACT   EXTRACTION. 

As  corrosive-sublimate  solution  is  used  so  frecjuently  in  the 
treatment  of  eyes  during  cataract  extraction,  Mellinger's  ex- 
periments on  rabbits,  reported  in  the  St.  Petershurger  medicin- 
ische  Wochetischri/'t,  may  be  of  interest.  He  treated  the  eyes 
of  these  animals  with  the  greatest  care,  tirst  using  a  cocaine  so- 
lution and  then  sterilizing  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
subliTuate,  1  to  5,000.  After  a  careful  incision  of  the  cornea  the 
eye  was  wash«^d  again  with  the  sublimate  solution.  He  found 
in  a  number  ot  the  cases  that,  if  the  solution  remained  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  for  any  length  of  time,  a  form  of  parenchymatous 
keratitis  was  set  up.  The  endothelium  was  softened  and  became 
liquefied,  finally  causing  intraocular  pressure  with  destruction 
and  perforation  of  the  cornea.  He  has  seen  an  exceedingly  weak 
solution  cause  trouble,  such  as  delay  in  the  healing  of  the  wound 
He  advises  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  boric  acid, 
with  irrigations  of  a  boric-acid  solution,  after  the  extraction. 
These,  he  says,  have  the  advantage  of  being  suiticiently  antisep- 
tic, do  not  cause  any  injury  to  the  delicate  structures  of  the  an- 
terior chamber,  if  anyot  the  fluid  remains  in  it,  and  do  not  pre- 
vent healing  of  the  wound.  He  thinks  that  by  using  these 
solutions  the  dangers  of  cataract  extraction  are  very  materially 
lessened. 


ETHERIZATION- IN   CROUP. 

By  the  means  of  intubation  and  tracheot()my,  the  mortality 
in  croup  has  been  very  much  lowered,  but  the  necessary  instru- 
ments and  the  ability  to  use  them  are  not  possessed  by  every 
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general  practitioner,  so  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  metliod 
which  offers  a  hope  of  assistance  in  tiding  over  the  critical 
period  in  tliis  disf.ise  is  received  with  interest.  Dr.  Betz,  in 
the  Centralhlntl  fiir  die  gesammie  Therajde,  reports  a  case  of 
laryngeal  croup  in  which  the  patient,  a  child  thirteen  months 
old,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  and,  tlie  means  not 
being  at  hand  for  surgical  interference,  etherization  was  resorted 
to  with  success.  Three  or  four  drops  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  sulphuric  ether  and  one  part  each  of  acetic  ether  and  men- 
thol were  given  hy  inhalation  every  half-hour.  For  four  hours 
the  child  was  kept  under  light  narcosis,  and  at  tl)e  end  of  eigiit 
hours  the  improvement  was  so  great  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  an  operation.  The  author  has  since  treated  successfully  two 
other  cases  of  a  similar  degree  of  severity. 


AN   OPERATION  FOR  TETANOID   CONVULSIONS. 

The  Centralhlatt  fur  Minische  Medicin  refers  to  a  case  of 
Mr.  T.  R.  Ronaldson's,  recorded  in  the  Edinhitrgh  Medico!  Jonr- 
nal.,  in  which  a  perfectly  healthy  child  w:is  attacked  with  teta- 
nus on  the  eleventJj  day  after  birth.  The  birth  had  been  a  nor- 
mal one,  except  that  the  child  had  a  very  tliick  umbilical  cord. 
On  examination,  the  stump  was  found  discolored  and  foul  smell- 
'ng.  Symptoms  of  inflammation  had  not  been  present.  Fre- 
quent washings  with  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution  were  carried 
out  and  everything  was  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tl)e 
convulsions,  but  wiiliout  avail.  On  the  twenty-third  day  the 
author  performed  excision  of  the  navel,  with  the  result  of  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventh  week  the  convulsions  had  entirely  disap- 
peared and  the  child  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  Tliere 
were  no  micro-organisms  found  in  the  excised  umbilical  stump. 


QUININE   POISONING. 

Dr.  a.  Erlexmeyer  reports  in  the  Centralhlatt  far  Nerven- 
heilkunde  a  case  of  poisoning  with  this  drug  which  is  of  some 
interest.  The  author  had  previously  observed  abolition  of  the 
reflexes  in  several  patients  who  were  taking  large  doses  of  qui- 
nine, but  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  an  intense  reflex  irritability.  The  patient,  aged  forty- 
two  years,  bad  taken  at  one  dose  a  gramme  of  quinine  (about 
fifteen  grains),  and  on  the  following  day  two  grammes  in  divided 
doses.  Examination  of  the  reflexes  at  this  time,  by  tapping  and 
the  other  tests,  brought  on  general  convulsions,  with  violent 
contractions  of  the  arms  and  the  whole  body.  Leaving  off  the 
medication  for  twenty-four  hours  would  cause  a  disappearance 
of  the  nervous  excitability. 


THE   DETERMINATION    OF   THE   SEX    OF   THE    F(ETUS 
UTERO. 


IX 


The  determination  of  the  sex  of  the  fcetus  becomes  an  im- 
portant matter  when  the  mortality  of  infants  and  mothers,  with 
reference  to  the  larger  size  of  the  head  of  the  male  child,  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Dr.  Ross,  of  Belfast,  says,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal.,  that  he  has  been  able  for  some  years 
to  positively  foretell  the  sex  of  a  child  before  birth.  This  he 
decides  upon  from  the  locality  in  which  the  mother  says  she 
feels  the  foetal  movements  most  distinctly.  His  rule  is,  if  the 
mother  describes  the  foetal  movements  as  felt  chiefly  and  most 
distinctly  on  the  left  side,  to  predict  a  male  birth  ;  if  on  the 
right,  a  female.  The  author  thinks  that  such  knowledge  will  be 
a  gain  to  the  obstetrician  in  many  ways. 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  tlie  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  casea 
and  deaths  reported  duiing  the  two  weeks  ending  October  20,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Oct.  13. 
Caeee.     i  Dtaths. 


ryphoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

«!mall-po.x 

Erysipelas 

VariL-ella 

Pertus.sis 


53 

59 

2 

37 

74 

1 

0 

0 

1 


17 
9 
4 
2 

17 
0 
0 
0 
7 


Weel4  ending  Oct.  20- 

Cases. 

5.') 

Deaths. 

11 

82 

4 

1 

1 

?A 

11 

90 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  St.  Lawrence,  N,  Y.,  hold  its 
semi-annual  meeting  in  <)gdensl)nrg  on  Tuesday,  the  20tb  inst.  The 
vice-president.  Dr.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Potsdam,  was  announced  to  de- 
liver an  address,  and  papers  were  set  down  on  the  piojrramme  as  fol- 
lows :  Nervous  Prostration,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bridges,  of  Ogdensburg ;  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  Livei',  whh  Report  of  a  Case,  hy  Dr.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Pots- 
dam; Apoplexy,  some  of  its  Causes  and  Preventives,  by  Dr.  .lohu  C. 
Sherman,  of  Ogdensburg;  Chronic  Obstruction  of  the  Common  Bile  Duct 
by  Gall-stones,  with  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Ilanhidge,  of  Ojidens- 
burg ;  and  Cerebro-spiual  Sclerosis,  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Drury,  of  Gouverneur. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  William  S.  McMurdv,  to  No.  332  V.'est 
Fifty-first  Street ;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ransom,  to  No.  152  West  Forty-eighth 
Street;  Dr.  Sinclair  Tousey,  to  N:>.'29  West  Thirty-eighth  Street;  Dr. 
John  E.  Weeks,  to  No.  154  Madison  Avenue. 

Army  Intslligence. —  Official  LUt  of  Chatigtx  in   tht   i^H'itioim  and 

Duties  <f  Officer^  serving  in  the   Merlical  Departnifnt,    I'mted  Staten 

Army,  from  October  11  to  October  17,  1891  : 

Tayloh,  AitTHUR  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  Ijy  direction 
of  the  Presi  lent,  report  in  person  to  (Lionel  John  Mendenhall, 
Second  Artillery,  president  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  at  Fort 
Adams,  Rhode  Island,  for  examination  by  the  hoard. 

Beall,  Georgk  T.,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper,  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month.  During  absence  of  Captain  Beall,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Charles  B.  Ewing,  attending  surgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Medical  Purveying  Depot  in  that  city. 

Gandy,  Charles  .M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  with  Army  Medical  Board,  to  take  effect  on  its  final  adjourn- 
ment, and  ordered  to  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyouiir.g. 

SuTER,  William  N.,  Fir.st  Lieutenaist  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  McKenney,  Wyoming,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Grant, 
Arizona,  for  duty. 

McVay,  Harlan  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Mackinac,  Michigan,  iind  ordered  to  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico. 

Glenxan,  James  D.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  ordered  to  Camp  Okla- 
homa, Okla'ioma  Territory. 

Ireland,  Merritte  W.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  and  oidered  to 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Beniiam,  Robert  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  Mount  Vernon 
Barracks,  Alabama,  for  duty. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  Li-ft  of  Changes  iii  the  Medical  CorpK 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  tiro  weeks  ending  October  17,  1891  : 
Dickson,  S.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Magruder,  a.   F.,   Surgeon.      Detached    from    tlie    Slarine    Barracks, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Fereree,  N.  McP.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Atlanta. 


Dkknnan,  M.  ('.,  Siir^ooii.     Dctiu-liod  from  tlio  U.  S.  Stoiitnor  Atlanta. 
Trvon,  .1.  U.,  Surp-im.     OrdcuMl  to  tlio  V.  S.  Sli'iimor  (Miicano. 
Walton,  J.  ('.,  Mi-tliial  Inspt'itor.     Di-tailied  liom  tlir  I'.  S.  SicaiiH  r 

Chicago  anil  ^mntod  six  iiioiitliM*  luavo. 
Kkknky,  J.   v.,   I'asspil  AM>i>«lai»t  Surgi'Dn.      Fioin  llio  V.  S.  Sloainc  r 

Mhuu'.sota  anil  to  tin-  Naval  ili>s|iital.  New  York. 
OuANDAi.t.,  |{.  I*.,  Pa^si'il  AH.si^lant  Siii';;i'iin.     Knuii  tlu'  Naval  IIi>s|iilal, 

Now  York,  anil  tit  tlu-  Naval  l.altoralory. 
Hi>Yi»,  Udiikkt,  Assistant  Sur>;t'i)n.     From  llu'  Maiini-  Kcndi'/vinis,  Hoh- 

ton,  and  to  the  V.  S.  Sti-aincr  ('liii-af;o. 
Ai.KHKH,  A.  K  .  Assistant  Sin-j^ron.     From   tlii'   U.  S.  Steanii-r  Fi-rn  and 

to  tlii>  V.  S.  SlcanuT  Koarsar^c. 
Oatks,  M.  K,  Assistant  Snr^ji-iin.     From  the   V.  S.  Steamer  Kcarsmm- 

and  to  till"  U.  S.  Stoamor  Fi'rn. 
Amks,   IIowaki)   K.,  Siir^coon.     Oi-ilcred  as  dcloj^ate  to  the  AmcricMn 

Piiltlic  iloalth  Association,  Kansas  City,  ilo.,  Octobi-r  20,  ISill. 
NouTM,  Jamks  II.,  Assistant  Snrgeon.     Resignation  accepted  Scptomber 

8,  1801. 
HAuarnKit,  .V.  F.,  Sui-j^fon.     Ordered  to  the  lioslon. 
Dixon,  W.  S.,  Snrf^oon.      Detai-hod  fioin   the  Boston  and  f^ranted  li'iivc 

for  two  montlis. 
Makstki.i.kk,  K.  II.,  Passed  Assistant  Surj^eon.    Ordered  to  special  duty 

ut  Haltiinore,  Md. 
Dkakk,  N.   II..  Passed   Assistant  Sur<;eon.     Detached   from    tlio   Alha- 

tross  and  granted  leave  for  two  months. 
WiKiiKK,   F.   VV.   F.,   Passed   Assistant  Snrgeon.      Detached   from   the 

Peiisacohi  and  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 
Bkadlky,  Geouok    p..  Surgeon.     Detached   from   the  Naval   Hospital, 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship  Wabash. 
Braituvvait,  F.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached  from  the  Wabash 

and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Bkykk,    H.   <J..    Passed    Assistant    Surgeon.      Ordered    to    the   Naval 

.Vcadeiny,  .Viuiapolis,  Jld. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Ojficid/  Lhit  of  the  Cha  tiff  en  of  Stations 

and   iJiitie.i  of  Medical  0/ficers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hoxpitol 

Service  for  the  three  weeks  nuHng  October  JO,  1891 : 

Vansant,  John,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-three 
days.     October  8,  1891. 

LoNQ,  W.  H.,  Surgeon,  (iranted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1891. 

Hamilton,  J.  13.,  Surgeon.  To  re])resent  the  service  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Mis<is.sippi  Valley  Jledical  Association.     October  2,  1891. 

Gassaway,  .1.  M.,  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  extended  five  days.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1891. 

Wheeler,  W.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     October  7,  1891. 

Peckham,  G.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  represent  the  service 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association.  Octo- 
ber 2,  1S91. 

Bratton,  W.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     October  7,  1891. 

Pettus,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  temporary  duty.     October  2,  1891. 

Maguudkk,  G.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  (iranted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days.     October  7,  1891. 

Woodward,  R.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  thirty  days.     October  6,  1891. 

Vacghax,  G.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
thirty  days.     October  6,  1891. 

Cobb,  J.  0.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  for  tem- 
porary duty.     October  7,  1891. 

GniTERAS,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  Pen- 
sacola  and  Mullet  Key,  Fla.,  on  special  duty.     October  10,  1891. 

Brown,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report  to  the  medical  officer  in 
command,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  duty.     October  3,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  October  26th:  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 


Oluh  (private);    ("ainbridgo,   MaitH.,   Society   for   Medical   Imf)rovi'- 
niDiit ;  HalliMiori'  .Medical  Association. 

TiiKMDAY,  Oitobrr  Z7lh :  Tri-State  Medical  AsHociallun  of  .Vlabama, 
(ioorgia,  and  Tcnnc-fHtte  (HrMt  day — ("hattunooga) ;  New  York  Der- 
matologieal  Society  ;  BtilTalo  Obstetrical  Society  ;  Medical  Societies 
of  the  (\)uniies  of  Putnam  (r|uarterly),  QueenH  (semi-Hnnuul — (Jor 
den  t'ity),  and  Rockland  (.semi  annual),  N.  Y. 

WKDNKMhAV,  October  -?.V//( .'  New  York  State  Medical  AHSociation  (firm 
day — New  Yoik);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Lar 
yngolog)  and  Rhinology);  Tri-Slate  Medical  Association  of  Alabama, 
(ii'orgia.  and  Tennessee  (second  day) ;  New  York  Surgical  Society; 
New  York  Putiiological  Society;  American  Microscopical  .Society  of 
the  City  of  New  Yoik  ;  .Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private);  Au- 
burn, .v.  Y.,  ('ity  .Medical  .Vssocialion  ;  Berkshire,  Mass.  (Pittslield), 
:iiid  Middlesex,  Mass.,  North  (Lowell)  District  Medical  Societies; 
(ilouci'ster,  N.  J.,  (bounty  Medical  Society  (ipiaitcrly) ;  Philadelphia 
County  .Medical  Society. 

TniTiLSDAY,  Octoticr  2Dth  :  New  York  .Stale  Medical  AH.sociation  (second 
day);  Tri-State  Medical  As-iociation  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee (third  day) ;  Massachusetts  Medical  Benevolent  Society  (an- 
nual). 

Friday,  O.lolxr  :lOlh :  New  York  Stale  .Medical  Association  (third 
day). 


letters  to  the  (L'bitor. 


ARSENITE   OF  COPPER. 

Brvn  Mawr,  Pa.,  October  19,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sik:  Experience  hastaiigiit  the  average  physician  that  there 
are  no  specifics  in  medicine;  that  certain  favorite  remedies  will 
fail  under  some  conditions;  that  one  epidemic  can  be  controlled 
by  a  certain  remedy,  and  in  the  next  it  will  entirely  fail:  that 
one  man  can  he  snccessful  with  a  certain  remedy  and  another 
get  no  results  from  it ;  and  that  certain  conclusions  can  not  be 
drawn  from  tlie  results  of  "two  years'  experience"  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  but  that  the  combined  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  practicing  physicians,  extending  over  many  yearst 
must  be  brought  together  to  form  wl;at  might  be  called  approxi- 
mate facts. 

One  sliould  not  he  led  to  fall  into  the  mistake  that,  because 
a  drug  fails  in  his  hands  in  a  number  of  oases,  he  believes  it  to 
be  "no  other  than  a  chemical  curiosity,  possessing  feeble  prop- 
erties in  the  doses  recommended,  if  any  at  all."  In  the  i.ssue  of 
this  journal  for  October  10th  a  fellow  practitioner  relates  a 
number  of  cases  treated  with  the  arsenite  of  copper,  and,  from 
his  fiiihires  to  get  good  results,  relegates  the  remedy  into  the 
list  of  "chemical  curiosities."  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  brother 
has  been  led  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  for  one  of  four 
reasons : 

1.  Was  the  preparation  used  by  him  a  reliable  one?  Ar- 
senite  of  copi)er  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  can  be 
held  in  suspension  if  thoroughly  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk. 
This  is  the  common  method  of  administration.  Any  triturate  of 
arsenite  uf  copper  that  will  not  dissolve  (be  susitended)  thor- 
oughly in  boiled  water,  after  half  a  minute's  stirring,  may  be 
classed  as  a  doubtful  preparation.  Five  preparations  from  dif- 
ferent firms,  in  my  hand.s,  gave  absolutely  no  good  results  in 
any  case,  where.'is  the  tablet  from  another  firm  has  never  failed 
me.     Be  sure  that  your  preparation  is  wholly  reliable. 

2.  Diarrhoea  can  never  be  controlled  by  this  or  any  other 
remedy  unless  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  are  considered. 
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3.  The  patient  must  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  adniin- 
isti'iition  of  the  arsenite  of  copper.  What  ^oo(\.  can  be  accom- 
plished by  giving:  the  remedy  if  tliere  is  a  mass  of  decom])osiDg 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  lying  in  the  intestines  and  acting  as 
the  source  of  irritation?  Why  treat  the  Hyniptom  diarrhoea 
with  arsenite  of  copper  when  it  is  dependent  entirely  on  some 
constitutional  trouble  that  needs  rectifying  with  other  remedies? 
It  has  been  my  rule  in  every  case  of  diarrhoea  to  see  that  all  ex- 
crementitious  matter  is  carried  from  the  bowels  with  small  doses 
of  calomel  or  aromatic  syru[)  of  rhubarb,  and  then  depend  on 
the  arsenite  of  copper  for  its  antispasmodic,  astringent,  and, 
probably,  antiseptic  action.  Do  not  forget  that  the  first  princi- 
j)le  in  all  eases  of  diarrhoea  is  elimination. 

4.  The  dose.  Arsenite  of  copper  is  an  irritant  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  in  large  doses,  and  must  be  used  accordingly. 
Experience  dictates  thatthe  best  dose  to  give  is  ab(.ut  one  two 
thousamlth  of  a  grain,  in  boiled  water,  every  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes, until  the  symptoms  lessen. 

Admitting  the  fact  that  diarrhoea  ranks  with  the  diseases 
that  have  a  tendency  "to  limit  themselves,"  could  the  doctor 
say  that  the  many  thousands  of  cases  that  have  been  treated 
successfully  with  this  drug  were  mere  coincidences,  and  would 
have  ended  in  recovery  in  the  same  period  of  time  without 
medication?  Too  mucli  testimony,  founded  on  actual  clinical 
experience,  has  been  given  to  the  good  effects  of  this  drug  to 
class  it  in  the  list  of  chemical  curiosities.  True,  &ome  state- 
ments have  been  made  that  can  not  be  substantiated,  but  this 
does  not  affect  its  action  in  other  directions.  Attacks  of  cramps, 
stomachic  colic,  and  uterine  colic  are  frequently  entirely  relieved 
by  the  copper  salt,  if  sriven  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  tiie 
doses  mentioned.  Sometimes  the  salt  will  fail  in  this  class  of 
cases.  It  should  always  be  given  in  water  that  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled,  and  never  as  a  plain  tablet,  if  prompt  results  are 
expected. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  let  me  suggest  two  favorite 
tormulpe  for  treating  diarrhoea.  After  elimination  has  been  ac- 
complished by  a  suitable  cathartic  or  laxative,  and  attention 
paid  to  diet  and  hygiene,  the  patient  is  given  a  tablet  triturate 
of  calomel  and  ipecac,  each  one  one  hundredth  of  a  grain,  every 
two  hours.  This  combination  is  very  effective  with  children  as 
well  as  adults,  and  gives  most  gratifying  results. 

If  intestinal  antisepsis  is  desired  or  indicated  by  obstinate 
cases,  give  sulphocarboiate  of  zinc,  from  one  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  two  grains,  every  two  hours.  To  this  may  be  added  one 
grain  each  of  lactopeptine  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  that  seem 
to  make  a  more  effective  remedy  than  the  zinc  salt  alone. 

W.  Blair  Stewart,  M.  D. 

121  Garden  Stkekt,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  October  15,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  I  was  much  surprised  on  reading  Dr.  Norton's  letter 
on  the  use  of  arsenite  of  copper  for  diarrhoea  and  its  attending 
symptoms.  He  says  he  has  used  it  extensively  without  any  re- 
sults. 1  think  the  trouble  is,  he  has  used  it  too  extensively;  if 
he  had  used  it  only  in  cases  of  acute  intestinal  trouble,  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  consi<ler  it  only  a  chemical  curiosity.  I  think  from 
my  experience  with  the  drug — and  that  has  been  considerable — 
the  doctor  has  used  it  for  all  his  cases  of  diarrhoea  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  he  mentions  several  diseases  with  diarrhoea  for  which 
he  used  it.  First,  in  a  case  of  long-standing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
he  says  he  thought  it  would  be  just  the  remedy.  I  am  unable  to 
nnderstand  why  he  came  to  such  a  conclu>ion  ;  certainly  he  did 
not  consider  the  pathology  of  cirrliosis  of  the  liver,  or  he  would 
not  have  used  arsenite  of  copper.  His  second  case  was  that  of 
a  patient  with  chronic  diarrhoea  who  was  not  benefited  by  long 
trial  of  y^-jf  of  a  grain  taken  three  times  a  day.     I  am  not  sur- 


prised at  that.  His  third  case  was  that  of  a  woman  with  cancer 
of  the  face  and  weak  bowels.  It  appears  that  the  doctor  gave 
the  arsenite  in  this  case  because  she  was  a  believer  in  homoe- 
opathy, and  he  was  anxious  to  helj)  her  by  giving  tasteless  medi- 
cine. Fourthly,  in  attacks  of  cholera  morbus,  he  says  he  never 
saw  it  relieve  the  cramps.  I  am  not  surprised,  as  I  should  not 
expect  it  to.  Fifthly,  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  cholera  in- 
fantum had  been  checked,  he  says  he  used  it  for  its  tonic  effects 
without  any  results.  I  am  confident  that  if  the  doctor  had  used 
it  for  the  acute  symptoms  lie  would  have  had  good  results.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  arsenite  of  copper  dur- 
ing the  last  summer,  as  we  have  a  large  tenement  population  in 
our  city,  and  during  the  hot  weather  the  children  suffer  a  great 
deal  from  acute  intestinal  complaints,  and  it  is  in  those  cases 
that  I  have  had  such  good  results  from  the  arsenite.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  use  it  in  chronic  cases,  with  other  complications 
causing  the  trouble,  as  I  did  not  believe  it  would  be  of  any  bene- 
fit. In  fact,  the  only  reason  that  I  have  used  the  remedy  is  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  powerful  germ-destroyer,  and  without  any 
doubt  cholera  infantum  is  caused  by  germs  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
I  hope  the  doctor  will  give  such  a  valuaV)le  remedy  another  trial 
next  summer,  if  he  has  to  treat  any  acute  intestinal  diseases,  as, 
I  am  sure,  the  fault  lies  in  his  giving  it  in  all  his  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea. II.  B.  Rue,  M.  D. 

Steuben,  Me.,   October  13,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  the  Journal  of  October  10th  I  read  with  much  in- 
terest Dr.  Norton's  letter  on  arsenite  of  copper.  Like  him,  I 
have  faithfully  and  persistently  used  it  for  the  past  two  years, 
and,  while  I  have  not  met  with  utter  failure  as  the  doctor  has,  I 
have  never  seen  it  reach  the  efficacy  of  the  advertised  standard. 

Wyeth's  tablets  have  always  been  used,  and  never  in  combi- 
nation with  other  diarrhoea  mixtures.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  should  have  expected  no  definite  results  except  in  Case  V 
cited  by  the  do'-tor.  In  similar  cases  I  have  had  most  happy 
results,  provided  I  saw  the  patient  within  a  few  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  an  attack. 

To  illustrate,  1  will  give  the  history  of  one  case,  which  is  a 
sample  of  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  occurring  in  August  of 
the  present  summer.  The  master  of  a  vessel  left  his  home 
about  10  A.  M.  to  go  aboard  his  vessel  at  the  wharf,  about  two 
miles  distant.  When  he  had  gone  over  about  half  the  distance 
he  was  suddenly  taken  with  severe  cramps,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea. He  was  so  severely  prostrated  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  a  house  on  the  road.  I  reached  him  about  noon,  and 
found  him  with  a  temperature  of  10-2-.5°  F.,  suffering  extreme 
pain,  vomiting,  and  having  thin,  watery  passages  from  the  bow- 
els every  few  minutes.  I  dissolved  a  one  one-hundredth  grain 
tablet  of  arsenite  of  copper  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  di  rected  a 
teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour,  then  the 
same  dose  every  hour.  I  saw  the  patient  again  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  he  reported  but  one  operation  of  the  bowels  after  I  had 
left  him  on  the  preceding  day,  also  an  almost  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  pain.  It  may  be  said  this  was  a  self-limited  case,  but, 
after  watching  a  large  number  of  similar  cases,  this  would  ap- 
pear hardly  probable. 

In  children,  where  it  is  desired  to  administer  a  tasteless 
remedy,  it  is  invaluable.  In  children  slight  drowsiness  will  be 
observed  in  many  cases  following  its  administration. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  it  is  administered  in 
acute  attacks  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seizure,  good  results 
will  be  obtained  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  When  an  attack 
has  been  in  progress  over  twelve  hours  I  have  had  no  success 
with  the  remedy.  As  a  remedy  in  the  night-sweats  of  phthisis 
it  is  also  serviceable.  S.  B.  Overlook,  M.  D. 
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Daiu.inimon,  iNri.,  (kUthcr  1,1,  1S91. 
To  tfie  l.'ilitor  of  the  Mtw   York-  Mtilicttl  Journal : 

Silt:  I  liiivo just  r«u(l  1)|-.  NortouV  k-tUT  on  tlio  uhi-  of  iir- 
Boniio  of  oo|)|i(.«r  in  diarilid'u,  iintl  nni  Kur|niMO(l  iit  tlio  results  lio 
roportH.  I  have  ke|)t  no  reconl  of  chsoh  troateil  since  I  eoni- 
nien<vtl  nsin^;  tlio  driif,'  two  ve:irs  i,;;o,  and  have  not  ^iven  it  to 
liny  j^rent  extent  except  In  eases  t)f  dysentery  and  suninier  diar- 
rhteas  of  children,  hnt  I  do  not  remember  treatinu;  a  casu  since 
its  iiitrodnction  without  using  it.  And  in  every  case  the  ini- 
provenient  and  euro  have  hoen  almost  |)henomenal.  1  consider 
arsenito  of  copper  ono  of  the  most  vahuildo  a<'i|uisili(in-i  to 
theraneuiics  we  have,  especially  in  the  diarrh<eas  of  ciiiidren 
Hnd  in  dysentery. 

In  ihe  summer  complaints  of  children  I  usually  administer 
five  or  six  one-teiith-}?rain  tablets  of  calomel,  half  an  hour  apart, 
and  add  six  to  ei^ht  tablets  <d'  one  ono-himdredth  of  a  t;ruin  of 
arsenito  ofcoj)per  to  lialf  aglassof  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonfiil 
of  the  mixture  every  fitteen  minutes  until  six  or  seven  doses  are 
taken,  then  a  teaspoonlul  after  each  operation  of  the  bowels. 

W.  J.  Owsi.KY,   M.  1). 


|)rofCfi)incT.s  of  ^orictics. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   AMKRICAN    PHYSICIANS. 

Si'jrth    Annual    Meeting,    held  in    WaHhington,  on    Tvesday, 

Wednesdmj,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  22,  23, 

24,  and  25,  1S91. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wii.i.iam  Pepper,   of  Philadelphia,   in   the 

Chair. 

(Continued  frori)  pncft  381.) 

The  Frequency  of  the  Localization  of  ."Phthisis  Pnl- 
monalis  in  the  Upper  Lobes.— Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  of 
New  York,  read  a  paper  with  this  title.     (See  page  365.) 

Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  objected  to  the  theory  of 
infection  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  on  the  ground 
that  hfemorrhagic  infarcts  of  the  lungs  and  other  embolic  pro- 
cesses, including  the  tubercular,  did  not  follow  the  course  sug- 
gested. 

Dr.  Roosevelt  said  tliat  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Welch  were  not  p.arallel  to  those  set  forth  in  the  paper.  T.arge 
emboli,  he  had  stated,  would  pursue  a  different  course  from 
tubercular  emboli.  Appearing  in  greater  abundance,  the  latter 
would,  as  the  paper  had  explained,  because  of  their  smallness, 
be  scattered  generally  throughout  the  lungs. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  wished  that  investigators  would 
do  their  work  on  diseased  lungs.  The  bacilli,  he  thought,  never 
found  a  suitable  soil  except  in  organs  already  diseased.  Tuber- 
cular infection  of  the  lower  lobes  in  children  was  more  common 
than  that  of  the  upper. 

Dr.  F.  Shattuck,  of  P>oston,  said  that  the  infection  of  the 
upper  lobes  so  frequently  existing  in  emphysema  seemed  evi- 
dence that  there  was  some  peculiar  vulnerability  of  those  parts. 

Dr.  Roosevelt  said  that  the  paper  was  not  to  be  understood 
as  written  to  set  forth  a  theory  by  any  means  proved ;  the 
ground  taken  was  tentative  and  the  idea  seemed  plausible. 
Whether  or  not  the  particular  explanation  of  infection  of  the 
upper  lobes  by  tubercular  emboli  was  true,  it  was  a  fact  tliat  in- 
fection of  the  lungs  by  bacilli  frequently  took  place  through  the 
lymphatic  and  pulmonary  arteries.  For  this  reason  we  must  be 
on  the  lookout  and  guard  against  such  infection.  The  question 
of  vulnerability  or  (tredisposition  was  not  under  discussion. 


The  Remote  Results  of  the  Removal  of  the  Ovaries  and 
Falloppiau  Tubes.— Dr.  U.  l.  I.DhW,  of  New  York,  opeiie»i  a 
tliscus^lon  of  this  sulject  by  making  a  very  strong  ploa  for  con- 
servatisin  in  operative  gynieccdogy.  The  removal  of  diseased 
ovaries  iind  tubes  was  followed  in  very  nniny  insiances  by  the 
relief  of  local  pain;  and  the  removal  of  pus  colloitions,  whether 
in  the  (iii»es  or  in  the  ovaries,  elimimited  a  sourcie  of  dan;:er  to 
life.  W  hen  pi-rlormed  jtroperly,  the  dangers  of  the  operation 
were  *\\m\\  and  not  to  be  weighed  lor  a  moment  against  the  ter- 
rors nf  chroni<r  invalidism.  This  statement  purposely  ignored 
the  <|U('slion  as  to  how  far  in  cases  of  tubal  and  ovarian  diseaw 
lai'arotniiiy  could  be  avoitled  and  equally  good  results  be  ob- 
tained by  the  healing  influence  of  time  and  the  procedures  of 
minor  gymecology,  though,  incidentally  speaking,  the  minor  g^ 
nrecologist  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  aiiount  of  contempt 
by  the  pelvic  surgeon.  Still,  there  wasanothc-r  side  to  this  story  ; 
if  castration  w.is  only  followed  by  the  con<litions  due  to  the  cli- 
macteric  ciuinge,  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  this  was 
far  t'rom  all.  As  to  the  favorable  results  following  such  opera- 
tions in  cases  of  mental  and  moral  perversity,  even  where  the 
appendages  were  diseased,  they  were  invariably  failures.  Of 
course,  where  pus  was  present  it  should  l»e  removeil  by  the  most 
expedient  means,  as  this  condition  endangered  life.  Cases  of 
swollen  tubes  and  ovaries  could  be  cured  without  having  to  re- 
sort to  operations  for  un.sexing  women.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  impres.sion  that  the  sexual  functions  were  abolished 
after  oophorect(;my  was  erroneous,  .\fter  a  thorough  study  of 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  the  author  had  seldom  tbund  it  altered 
from  what  it  had  originally  been  in  each  individual  before  the 
operation. 

Dr.  Whai!To.\  SiXKLicp.,  of  Philadel|»hia,  said  that  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  inquiry  into  this  subjec-t  was  very  apparent,  as 
operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs  of  women  had  become  so 
numerous.  The  thirst  for  blood  was  remarkable.  Operators 
knew  but  little  of  the  real  condition  of  their  patients  after  they 
were  out  of  sight  for  a  time.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  were  never 
followed  up,  and  of  the  remote  results  no  one  ever  knew.  As 
to  operations  being  done  for  the  cure  of  nervous  troubles,  the 
speaker  did  not  subscribe  to  such  procedures,  lie  had  gone 
fully  into  the  subject  from  a  surgical  standpoint,  and  he  was 
unable  to  report  any  cures.  If  such  operations  were  surgically 
necessary,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  sometimes,  he  tbcmght  that 
if  they  were  done  on  young  subjects  the  sexual  instinct  might 
become  altered,  but,  if  done  on  mature  women,  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  disturbed  in  the  same  proportion.  There  was  an 
impression  that  oophorectomy  produced  obesity  and  grossness. 
Tlie  author  thought  that  this  view  was  erroneous,  because,  as  ft 
rule,  such  patients  came  tor  operation  pale  and  emaciated,  but 
with  the  good  attention  and  prompt  recovery  from  the  opera- 
tion they  gained  flesh,  and  the  gain  was  mistaken  tor  a  patho- 
logical condition.  One  of  the  results  following  the  operation 
was  seen  in  patients  becoming  nervous  and  irritable,  due  no 
doubt  to  cerebral  hyperaemia.  In  many  instances  insanity  had 
been  known  to  follow  oophorectomy.  Acute  mania  had  been 
known  to  follow  other  operations  a*  well.  Several  gynsecolo- 
gists  had  reported  cases  where  mental  disturbances  had  oc- 
curred, but  the  question  was  whether  the  mental  condition  WM 
due  to  the  operation  or  to  the  previous  long-continued  irritflr 
tion  consequent  on  the  pelvic  disease.  The  cons<  nsus  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  question  of  sexual  api)etite  was  that  it  w«B 
not  ap])reciably  changed.  In  the  histories  of  the  author's  casflB, 
in  a  large  proportion  there  had  been  no  change  noted.  It  WM 
evident  from  this  that  the  sexual  appetite  was  not  controlled 
through  the  ovaries,  but  from  the  centers  in  the  spinal  cord.' 
The  immediate  results  of  an  operation  were  frequently  reBrf 
from  pain  and  from  some  of  the  distressing  symptoms,  but  tn^ 
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improvement  was  e^'entually  succeeded  by  a  retrojiression  in  tlie 
general  condition,  with  a  return  of  all  the  aches  and  ])ains,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happened  tliat  when  they  returned  the  cot.- 
dition  was  exajrj^erated.  Some  authors  had  reported  cures,  in 
cases  of  periodical  manin,  by  castration.  The  speaker  thought 
that  the  opera' ion  was  entirely  uncalled  for  in  cases  of  swollen 
tubes  and  ovaries,  for  tliere  were  other  means  of  dealing  with 
these  cases  which  offered  hopes  of  success.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  to  operate  where  the  organs  were  distinctly  diseased 
and  where  the  diagnosis  was  positive  was  good  practice,  but 
that  to  Ciistrate  for  the  cure  of  neuroses  or  hysterical  conditions 
of  any  degree  was  highly  deplorable. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  had  gone  into  this  subject 
pretty  thoroughly  with  the  surgeons  of  Boston,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased ovaries  and  tubes  no  exception  could  be  taken  fo  it,  but 
as  a  means  of  curing  neurasthenic  conditions  it  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  disease.  He  was  >ure  that  such  cases  could 
be  reached,  and  that  some  way  would  have  to  be  found  for  deal- 
ing with  individual  cases.  As  to  the  castration  of  women,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  child-bearing  was  not  the  only  sacred 
function  of  woman,  and,  lor  her  moral  and  mental  sake,  oopho- 
rectomy should  not  be  rushed  into  indiscriminately.  He  gave 
the  histories  of  several  cases  surgically  treated,  in  all  of  which 
there  had  been  no  real  surgical  reason  for  the  operation,  only 
adhesions,  pain,  and  so  forth,  but  with  marked  nervous  tenden- 
cies. Of  course,  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  procedure; 
in  the  very  nervous  patients  maniacal  symptoms  came  on,  and 
in  all  the  pain  remained  or  returned  in  a  shorter  or  longer  pe- 
riod after  the  oophorectomy.  He  was  able  to  report  a  cure  of 
the  morphine  habit  by  removal  of  the  uterine  appendaL'es.  lie 
said  that  such  an  operation  did  not  act  simply  by  removal  of  the 
organs,  but  by  the  premature  induction  of  the  menopause.  The 
result  of  castration  in  a  male  of  very  neurotic  tendencies  and 
violent  sexual  instinct  had  been  good,  and  for  years  the  patient 
was  comparatively  comfortable,  but  there  was  subsequent  relapse. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  asked,  if  the  statis- 
tics from  such  unimpeachable  sources  as  those  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman wiio  had  preceded  him  were  so  bad  in  regard  to  lapa- 
rotomies, what  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of  reckless  operators, 
of  which  the  name  was  legion.  If  these  could  be  ascertained, 
then  would  the  real  results  of  the  wholesale  unsexing  of  women 
be  known.  In  every  branch  of  medicine  the  new  remedies  had 
to  have  their  turn.  He  recalled  the  time  when  the  bromides 
1  began  to  be  used,  and  the  great  harm  that  had  been  done  with 
the  too  indiscriminate  use  of  them.  So  it  was  with  this  mania 
j  for  operatin'^r;  it  would  have  its  day.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
I  takes  made  by  operators  was  the  hasty  way  in  which  they  de- 
I  cided  that  a  given  case  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  knife,  the  little 
lo>s  of  time  between  seeing  the  patient  for  the  first  time  and 
performing  the  operation.  That  patients  were  not  treated  long 
enouffh,  given  enough  chan'-e  to  get  well  w-ithout  an  opera- 
tion, there  was  no  doubt.  Asain,  as  to  passing  judgment  upon 
such  remote  results  as  would  be  likely  to  follow  Ciistration,  it 
was  far  too  soon  for  positive  statements  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  it.  If  castration  was  performed  upon  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  it  would  be  seen  what 
the  results  h  id  been  in  her  ca-e.  In  all  the  speaker's  yeirs  of 
practice  he  liad  had  onl_\  fifteen  cases  in  which  he  hud  a<lvised 
the  operation,  and  out  of  this  number  there  bad  been  no  deaths. 
He  said  that  no  case  of  this  importance,  requiring  laparotomy, 
should  be  attempted  without  consultation  and  careful  considera- 
>  tion.  It  was  not  unusual  for  surgeons  to  decide  in  such  cases, 
call  in  their  assistants,  and  operate.  That  there  should  be  some 
means  of  preventing  this  condition  of  things  there  was  no  ques- 
tion. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdneh,  of  Gla.'jgnw,  did  not  think  that  there 
was  as  much  reckless  surgery  as  Dr.  Mitchell's  remarks  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  As  to  conservatism  in  gynaecology,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  viev\s  of  Dr.  Lusk. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lee,  of  New  York,  said  that  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  he  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  surgeons  did  not  fol- 
low up  and  know  the  ultimate  results  in  their  cases.  Since  that 
time  he  had  mnde  tabulated  records,  beginning  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  of  laparotomies  for  various  diseases,  and,  since 
collecting  eight  himdrod  more,  he  was  able  to  deduce  the  fact 
and  make  the  statement  tliat  he  could  not  report  a  single  in- 
stance of  cure  or  of  pertnanent  benefit  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration. This  statement,  of  course,  refeired  to  those  cases 
where  there  was  no  structural  change  in  the  organs,  and  where 
the  operation  had  been  done  for  pain,  adhesions,  enlargements, 
and  neuroses.  Where  there  was  undoubted  disease,  and  this 
could  almost  always  be  determined,  the  operation  was  indicated 
and  the  results  were  generally  satisfactory,  but  to  operate  in  a 
neurotic  case  in  the  hope  of  cure  was  criminal. 

Nerve  Stretching  in  Inveterate  Cases  of  Trigeminal 
Neuralgia.— Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Montreal,  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.  He  confined  his  remarks  to  those  ca-es  which 
were  attended  by  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  and  those  where 
the  neuralgic  paroxy-^ins  came  on  with  great  suddenness  and 
lasted  for  a  few  seccmds,  and  which  persisted  for  years  in  spite 
of  all  the  ordinary  remedies,  both  internal  and  external.  In  the 
last  two  years  the  author  had  had  three  cases  of  severe  invet- 
erate neuralgia  come  under  his  care,  which  he  had  treated  by 
nerve  stretching  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Statistics  showed 
that  the  results  from  neurectomy  were  better  than  those  from 
nerve  stretching,  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  neurectomy 
was  an  operation  not  devoid  of  danger.  Many  deaths  had  been 
reported  from  this  operaticm,  the  mode  of  operating  probably 
accounting  for  the  unfavorable  results,  but,  as  nerve  stretching 
was  a  mild  operation  as  compared  with  neurectomy,  it  was  to 
be  preferred.  Another  important  reason  for  preferring  nerve 
stretching  was  that,  if  the  i)reliminary  operation  failed,  it  might 
be  repeated  sever.il  times  if  necessary,  while,  if  an  extensive 
neurectomy  was  first  performed,  no  operation  except  the  grave 
one  of  ligating  the  common  carotid  was  left.  As  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  epileptoid  neuralgia  were  due  to  Cf-ntral  mis- 
chief, it  followed  that  after  the  failure  of  an  extensive  neurec- 
tomy neither  nerve  stretching  nor  a  further  neurectomy  was 
possible.  From  his  present  experienf-e  with  nerve  stretching  in 
inveterate  neur.ilgia,  he  thought  he  was  safe  in  coining  to  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  Nerve  stretching  gave  either  com- 
plete or  great  relief  in  the  maji-rity  of  cases.  2.  The  relief  was 
not  permanent  in  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  cases.  3.  If  the 
pain  should  return,  the  operation  could  be  repeated,  even  sev- 
eral times,  before  resorting  to  a  neurectomy  or  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery.  4.  If  the  pain  was  not  strictly  and 
always  limited  to  one  branch  of  the  nerve,  several  branches 
sliould  be  stret'hed.  5.  As  relief  did  not  always  immediately 
follow  the  SI  retching,  a  second  operation  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  some  time  had  elapsed. 
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in  tho  Jefferson  Mi'diciil  (^)IIokc'  "f  PliiliKli'lpliiii,  etc.     Sop- 

oikI     edition,    revised    and     ciilnr;,'!  il.       I'liiln(lel|iliiii :     I>ea 

I^rotiuTH  iV  Co.,  IHIM. 

Til  18  work,  as  notieed  in  our  t'orrner  review,  conslstH  of  u 
chapter  n()t)n  (toiteral  I'lierapeiitieal  ('onHiderations,  an  Alplia- 
betical  List,  of  |)ni;,'s,  a  chapter  on  Kenicdial  Moamires  otlier 
than  Drn^^'s,  and  an  .'M|dial)eti<-al  I^ist  of  [lisi'a.seM  witii  tiie 
Ueniedial  Measures  appiicaliK'  to  each. 

Tlie  aiphMl)ctic,il  arrau;;enietit  has  one  advanlaije  in  tlie  fa- 
cility with  which  references  can  he  nuide,  but  witii  the  e.xcol- 
lent  index  supplied  such  an  .•irr.iiijjeinent  is  unneee.spary,  ai.d  it 
Baerifiees  those  powerful  aids  to  nieinory-association  and  ci>n- 
trast  that  are  furnished  in  a  classilieation  of  druffs  according  to 
their  physiological  action.s.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  drugs 
aconite  and  veratruni,  so  similar  in  their  elTects,  but  dill'ering 
.somewhat  in  their  methods  of  action.  How  much  more  forcibly 
they  present  themselves  to  tiio  student's  mind  when  studied 
together  than  when  separated  by  some  three  hundred  pages 
upon  other  subjects!  Tho  greatest  advance  in  modern  thera- 
peutics consists  in  the  application  of  remedial  measures  to  dis- 
ease according  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  those  reiricdies 
upon  the  physical  economy,  (riven  a  condition  of  tho  human 
system,  and  if  possible  tho  cause,  and  knowing  the  chemical  and 
physiological  action  of  our  remedial  agents,  our  tliera|)eutics 
becomes  u  matter  of  reasoning;  we  proceed  upon  a  basis  of 
rational  medication.  But  given  a  name  for  a  certain  set  of 
symptoms,  and  having  learned  that  certain  drugs  are  used  in 
that  disease,  our  treatment  becomes  a  proce>s  of  empiricism 
founded  upon  memory  alone.  The  author,  while  justly  pro- 
claiming the  great  advances  made  in  therapeutics  during  the 
last  two  decades,  has  in  our  judgment  taken  a  backward  step  in 
adopting  the  old  dispensatory  plan  of  an  alptiabetical  list  of 
drugs.  The  student  who  reads  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 
that  cardiac  stimulants  are  contra-indicated  in  the  presence  of 
arterial  excitement,  and  that  cardiac  sedatives  are  contra- indi- 
cated in  arterial  depression,  will  naturally  ask  himself,  What 
are  tho  cardiac  stimulants?  What  are  the  carcliac  sedatives?  In 
vain  will  he  search  for  a  classilieation  that  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion, and  many  weary  hours  will  he  spend  gathering  together 
the  remedies  belonging  to  these  classes.  And  yet  such  a  classi- 
fication is  indispensable  to  his  thorough  appreciation  of  tlie 
rules  laid  down. 

The  paragraph  upon  the  Combination  of  Drugs  for  eloint  Ef- 
fect is  worthy  of  special  mention,  a-<  indeed  is  all  the  section 
apon  General  Therapeutical  Considerations,  but  it  only  empha- 
sizes what  we  have  already  said  upon  the  classification,  for  no 
man  can  successfully  combine  drugs  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  similarities  in  physiological  action. 

However  we  may  differ  with  the  autiior  in  regard  to  his  ar- 
ran"'ement,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the 
■work  done  npon  his  own  plan.  In  the  section  upon  drugs  he 
has  not  attempted  to  give  the  methods  by  which  his  conclusions 
have  been  reached,  but  has  stated  in  brief  outline  the  physio 
lo"-ical  action  of  the  more  important  drugs  as  each  appears  in 
the  list.  Some  of  the  older  drugs  he  has  slighted  somewhat 
perhaps,  for  example,  aconite,  but  this  is  more  than  made  np 
for  in  the  conscientious  attention  given  to  the  more  recent  ad- 
ditions to  our  pliarmacopo'ia. 

In  reviewing  the  articles  upon  the  modern  antipyretics  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  dangers  of  each  are  so  clearly  brought 
out  that  one  can  not  suppress  the  wish  that  they  had  been 
grouped  in  parallel  columns,  where  we  might  coinpare  them 
face  to  face.  Some  drugs  have  been  omitted  which  to  us  seem 
as  important  as  many  that  have  been  introduced,  examples  be- 
ing diuretin  and  acetopbenone,  but  perhaps  our  patients  would 
never  suff'er  by  the  loss  of  them. 


The  buHt  po.i^iblo  excuao  for  tho  aeeond  edition  of  a  book  is 
that  the  lirst  eilitioii  Iimh  been  rapidly  and  lo^'itimati-ly  ox- 
liaiisted.  Such  has  cerlainly  been  the  case  with  the  work  before 
UH,  and  wc  can  readily  aeo  the  want  it  has  (iliud  for  (mr  pro- 
fession. The  large  majority  of  our  brethron  have  never  studied 
the  phymological  action  of  <lriig<,  aixi  to  them  a  list  of  diseaHes 
with  remedies  applied  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  these 
studies  is  a  great  desidt-ratum. 

This  last  division,  this  you-press-the-diagnostic-button-and- 
we-do  the  rest  clmpti-r,  has  caught  the  lio.irt  of  many  of  our 
profession,  imd  tho  book  hIiowh  them  tho  way  thoy  long  have 
sought;  it  meets  a  '■  long-felt  want,"  and  will  bring  praise  and 
rich  remuneration  to  its  gifted  author. 


//«  I'aludimne  et  tie  Hon  hematozoaire.     I'ar  A.  Lavkuan,  mkmIh- 

cin    |)rincipal,    Profossour   a   I'li^cole  du   Val-de-Cirace,   etc. 

Quatre    |)lan<!lies   en    coideur   et   deux    planches   plioto.TH 

l)hi(|ues.     Paris:   (J.  M;isson,  18!H. 

In  the  i)rerac.c!  to  this  excellent  work  the  author  s.iys  that  in 
general  mediciil  terminolo(iy  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  and, 
as  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  ditrerent  terms  for  tho  morbid 
state  i)eculiar  to  paludal  regicms,  the  w  ord  jialudism,  proposed 
by  Professor  Vitrneuil,  may  bo  selected  as  most  approjjriately 
expressive  of  tho  princi()al  origin  of  these  fevers  and  their  allied 
condition.s. 

That  this  condition  was  due  to  a  micro-organism  was  sur- 
mised from  an  early  date  in  ihe  history  of  medicine.  Vitru- 
vius,  Varro,  and  Columella,  in  their  writings,  and  Lanci-^i  and 
Rasori  at  a  later  date,  referred  to  tho  probability  that  an  ani- 
malcule, engendered  by  the  putrefaction  in  a  marsh,  caused  pa- 
ludal fevers.  Indeed,  so  popular  was  the  idea  in  Italy  that 
ampng  the  people  the  fever-producing  animalcules  were  known 
as  the  aerafici,  and  it  is  but  a  iew  decades  since  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
Miihry,  W.  A.  Hammond,  J.  Lemaire,  Massy,  of  Ceylon,  and 
Cunningham,  of  Calcutta,  published  their  theories  that  the  float" 
ing  micro-organism  in  the  air  of  marshy  regions  caused  the  symp- 
toms of  pidudism. 

The  announcement  in  1881,  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  of 
the  discovery  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  with  paludal 
fever  of  spherical,  crescentic.  and  flagellated  organisms  that 
were  probably  pathognomonic,  received  immediate  attention, 
and  many  observers  again  employed  their  microscopes  in  order 
to  confirm  or  refute  the  statement.  Annually  new  observers, 
studying  the  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  attested  the 
correctness  of  Laveran's  discovery  ;  and  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  presence  of  any  of  the  parasitical  forms  described  by 
Laveran  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  paludism.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  converse  has  been, 
notably  in  America,  demonstrated  to  be  true  that,  if  in  a  case 
of  supposed  paludal  fever  these  organisms  are  not  found  in  the 
blood,  the  fever  is  produced  by  other  causes. 

In  this  volume  the  author  again  describes  the  haemntozoa 
and  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are  present.  It  is- 
best  to  examine  the  blood  for  the  organism  just  before  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  spherical  bodies 
are  most  frcfiuently  present,  the  crescentic  bodies  are  rarer,  and 
the  flagellated  organisms  are  found  in  a  little  over  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 

There  seems  to  exist  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  classification  of  the  parasite,  Feletri  and  Grassi  classing  it 
among  the  JRhkopoda,  Antolisei  among  the  Monadines  (Cicu-i 
kowski),  and  Balbiani  among  the  Sporozoaria.  ^ 

The  various  influences  affecting  the  production  of  paludism 
are  considered,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
various  remedies  employed,  and  detailed  observations  on  some 
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forty-seven  cases  of  paludal  fever  are  given.    The  illustrations  are 
excellent.    It  is  regrettable  that  such  a  work  as  this  has  no  index. 
The  volume  will  undoubtedly  find  the  large  audience  among 
American  practitioners  that  its  merits  deserve. 

Minor  Surgery  and   Biruhiging,   including   the  Treatment   of 
Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Tracheotomy,  Intubation  of  the 
Larynx,  Ligations  of  Arteries,  and  Amputations.     By  Hexuy 
R.  Whabton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.     With  Four  Hundred  and  Three  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  <fe  Co.,  1891.     [Price,  $.3.| 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  present  in  this  volume 
a  description  of  the  bandages,  surgical  dressings,  and  instru- 
ments that  are  in  general  use  in  the  surgical  practice  of  to-day, 
with  a  description  of  the  methods  of  their  application  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed.     To  assist  the  text  a 
number  of  woodcuts  have  been  introduced  ;  some  of  them  are 
familiar  acquaintances,  but  many  have  been  prepared  for  this 
volume. 

After  describing  the  different  varieties  of  bandages,  those  for 
the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  extremity,  the  trunk,  and  the  lower 
extremity  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  special  band- 
ages and  fixed  dressings. 

Under  minor  surgery  the  theory  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  is 
briefly  touched  upon,  with  the  description  of  tiie  methods  and 
dressings  employed  in  aseptic  operations  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  latter.  There  are  sections  on  anaesthetics,  trusses, 
the  use  of  catheters  and  bougies,  sutures  and  ligatures,  the  treat- 
ment of  haemorrhage  and  of  abscesses,  on  tracheotomy,  and  on 
intubation  of  the  larynx.  The  text  on  the  treatment  of  fractures 
and  dislocations,  ligation  of  arteries,  and  amputations  follows 
the  generally  accepted  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

The  plan  of  the  w^ork  is  an  excellent  one,  and  its  freedom 
from  useless  material  and  its  inclusion  of  much  matter  that  is 
not  accessible  in  any  similar  volume  make  it  a  very  desirable 
book  for  students. 

BOOKS,   ETC.,   RECEIVED. 

The  Practice  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion  :  being  an  Elementary  Hand- 
book for  tbe  Use  of  the  Medical  Profession.  By  Georj;e  C.  Kingsbury, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.  (University  of  Dublin).  Bristol :  John  Wri-ht  &  Co., 
1891.     Pp.  viii-206. 

The  Neuroses  of  Development:  being  the  Morison  Lectures  for 
1890.  By  T.  S.  Clouston.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  Physician-superintend- 
ent. Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  tbe  Insane,  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
r   iiiburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1891.     Pp.  viii-138. 

Evidences  of  the  Communicability  of  Consumption.  By  G.  A. 
Heron,  il.  D.  (Glas.),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  etc.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  x-16.3. 
[Price,  $2.75.] 

A  Sketch  of  Surgical  History  (after  Heckerj.  By  John  Hund, 
M.  D.     Chicago:  Ed.  Ackerman  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  38. 

Volume  XXV.  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. For  the  Year  1891.  Constitution  and  By-laws  and  List  of 
Members. 

Common  Sense  in  Medicine.  By  S.  C.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Portland, 
Me.     [Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  Scientific  Ratijnale  of  Modem  Wound  Treatment.  By  Henry 
0.  Marcy,  51.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  [Reprinted  from  the  Jonrncd 
of  (he  American  Mcdii-al  Axsociation.^ 

Artificial  An;esthesia  and  Anaesthetics.  By  DeForest  Willard, 
R.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pb.  D.,  and  Lewis  Adler,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Detroit :  George  S. 
Da-i*,  1891.  Pp.  vi-144,  [Price,  25  cents.]  [The  Physician's  Lei- 
sure Library.] 

Tbe  Care  of  the  Bladder  before  and  after  Labor.  Bv  Henry  C.  Coe, 
M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  aiul  Dif- 
eases  of  Women  and  Children.] 


Hernia  in  Infancy,  and  its  Treatment.  By  W.  B.  DeGarmo,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  tbe  Archives  of  P(edia(rici.'\ 

Hypnotism  versus  Morphinism.  By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.  D., 
Baltimore,  Md.  [R>-priiited  from  tbe  Baltimore  Medical  and  Surgical 
Record.] 
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The  Lancet  on  American  versus  European  Medical  Education. — 
The  Lamef  for  October  .3d  contains  tbe  following  leading  article: 

We  have  more  than  once  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  state  of  medical  education  and  of  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  schools  and  hcensing  boards 
of  the  profession.  It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  America  who  visit  us,  and  with  American 
literature  and  journalism,  to  see  that  there  must  be  many  sources  of 
good  medical  education  in  tbe  States.  We  are  apt  perhaps  to  be  some- 
what prejudiced  by  the  newspaper  accounts  which  reach  us  of  fraudu- 
lent colleges  and  bogus  degrees,  and  tbe  facilities  for  their  existence 
and  prosperity  in  tbe  very  constitution  and  law  of  the  States  are  unfor- 
tunately too  great.  If  we  refer  to  them,  it  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to 
cur  brethren  in  America.  On  tbe  contrary,  our  exposure  of  them  is 
supplementary  to  their  own  efforts  in  that  direction.  There  is  in  the 
States,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  a  wide  and  earnest  attempt 
to  expose  and  remove  the  defects  of  their  system  and  to  lift  the  whole 
standard  of  medical  education  to  a  European  level. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  (Jeff.),  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Cooper  College  of  San  Francisco,  read  before  the  foriv-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  paper,  which 
is  headed  American  ver-im  European  Medical  Education,  after  compar- 
ing American  medical  college  work  with  that  of  European  medical 
schools,  seems  to  be  an  honest  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  the  result 
is  by  no  means  so  unfavorable  to  the  American  schools  as  is  generally 
assumed.  Dr.  Potter  is  very  indignant  at  what  he  calls  the  feeling  of 
contempt  for  American  medical  education  and  persons,  which,  he  says, 
so  "  pervades  the  European  that,  polite  as  he  is,  he  is  never  able  wholly 
to  disguise  it."  He  is  especially  angry  with  tbe  action  of  the  authori- 
ties of  tbe  medical  school  at  Berlin  in  denying  to  American  graduates 
studying  there  tbe  right  to  tbe  letters  M.  D.  after  their  names.  And 
he  suggests  as  a  punishment  that  American  students  should  withdraw 
from  Germany,  and  for  post-graduate  study  visit  London  or  Edinburgh, 
where  he  thinks  they  will  benefit  more  directly  than  in  Berlin  or 
Vienna.  But  he  goes  further  and  suggests  retaliatory  legislation  re- 
fusing recognition  to  foreign  graduates  until  tbe  American  diplomas 
are  recognized. 

We  sympathize  with  Dr.  Potter  and  all  other  earnest  colleagues  of 
his  who  are  doing  their  best  to  put  medical  education  on  a  proper  footing 
throughout  the  States  and  who  are  conscious  of  the  disrespec-t  which, 
meant  for  the  worst  American  diplomas,  is  very  apt  to  affect  the  best  of 
them.  But  we  venture  to  suggest  that  he  will  attain  his  object  sooner 
and  better  represent  tbe  just  dignity  of  medical  teaching  authorities  in 
the  United  States  by  a  little  fuller  admission  of  the  difference  between 
tbe  process  of  medical  education  in  the  States  and  in  European  countries, 
and  a  little  longer  perseverance  in  the  efforts  which  he  and  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  other  American  schools  are  making  to  lessen  that  differ- 
ence, which  is  practically  admitted  by  himself.  It  is  not  onlv  in  de- 
tails, but  in  the  absence  of  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  States. 
In  European  countries  tbe  state  acts  from  a  center  anii  as  a  whole.  In 
England,  in  addition  to  the  central  Legislature  unifying  medical  law  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  is  the  General  Medical  Council, 
controlling  and  supervising  all  the  medical  examining  boards.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter speaks  kindly  of  E:it:land,  ami  naturally  looks  to  her  for  recog- 
nition. We  cordially  reciprocate  the  sentiment  that  the  great  English- 
speaking  nations  sh  uld  in  this,  as  in  all  matters,  honor  and  respect 
each  other.  But  be  will  take  it  well  from  us  when  we  confess  that  he 
has  not  established  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  American  is  equal  to 
tbe  European  curriculum. 
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In  respect  of  the  time  required  for  mpilinil  oiiiicution  in  KriKlnml 
ami  tlio  Stiitcs,  rj-Hpootivcly,  \v»«  rim  not  follow  hiin  \vln'n  ii(«  IcIIh  hh 
tlnit,  JnnMiiiuoli  as  the  conjoint  niuiiiciil  i'olU';;fs  of  i'ln^liinii  iillow  ii  _(/(■«/• 
««(/  rt  /id//"  of  tlio  four  ycni'rt'  liino  tlioy  ro(|uiri'  to  lie  s|u'iil  in  n<c«'ivinj; 
instnu'tion  uh  a  pupil  of  a  It-^iilly  i|iiiilili('tl  priiclilioiicr,  tliiiH  lcaviti|{ 
onlv  iNvo  ycacH  ami  a  half  for  m-IhkiI  ami  lio.>i;iitiil  wink,  tlicy  ilo  not  t«o 
favorably  dilTor  from  tlu'  Anit'iiciin  I'ollofii's,  wliicli  always  rcipiire  u 
yoar's  piipila|;i'  previously  to  tlieir  two  or  tliii-c  ycar.s'  rolli-^'e  work. 
Wo  do  not  timl  such  a  permission  in  onr  vea(lin}i  of  the  rc^uhitionH  of 
the  Knfilish  collenea.  They  Hpccincaliy  reipiire  "  that  not  less  than 
three  winter  anil  two  summer  wessions  shall  have  been  passed  at  one 
or  more  of  the  moiUenI  schools  reco^^nized  by  the  two  colle;:es."  We 
know  us  a  matter  of  fact  that  men  can  only  enter  the  ))ri)fes:iii)n  after 
a  pi-eliininary  examination,  and  that  from  wh'itever  board,  university, 
or  coUejie  students  in  Knj;land  take  their  (luiilificution,  they  have  to 
work  four  years  for  it  in  consecutive  sessions,  and  to  j)ass  very  tryinj^  cx- 
ainimitions  before  they  succeed.  Moreover,  we  would  n-minil  Dr.  Potter 
that  the  (Joneral  Medical  ('ouncil  has  this  year  decided  that  the  term  of 
medical  education  must  extend  over  A'er  years,  and  has  not  sanctioned 
the  use  of  more  than  six  months  of  this  lime  in  the  way  of  i)upilaf;e.  We 
have  said  that  the  exposure  of  the  defects  and  faults  of  American  medi- 
cal schools  and  boards  is  the  work  of  American  i)hysicians  and  surjieons 
who  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  profession,  and  who  in  nnmy  in- 
stances, af  Dr.  Potter  aays  of  the  president  and  founder  of  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  of  San  Fiancisco,  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  it.  He 
avers  "  that  each  member  of  his  college  gives  ten  hours  a  week  to  college 
work,  exclusive  of  the  hours  s])ent  in  preparation,  and  not  one  draws  a 
cent  from  its  treasury."  This  is  very  noble,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on 
those  scores  of  colleges  wliich  swarm  in  the  States,  whose  (ii))lomas  are 
given  after  two  or  three  years'  study,  and  with  little  or  no  preliminary 
education.  If  any  one  doubts  the  evil,  let  him  invest  in  one  of  the 
most  instructive  medical  publications  of  the  world.  The  Report  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health — one  of  the  States 
which  is  blessed  with  a  Legislature  that  has  given,  as  all  States  should 
give,  to  a  medical  board  the  power  of  judging  diplomas  and  refusing 
recot^nition  to  unworthy  ones.  This  report  abounds  in  information  as 
to  the  conditions  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  its  able  compiler  (Dr.  Ranch)  can  have  no  interest  in  misrepresent- 
ing tlie  facts.  He  points  out  that  in  the  seven  year.*  reported  on  there 
has  been  very  great  improvement.  There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  colleges  requiring  pi  oofs  of  picliminary  education,  and  of 
collces  requiring  a  more  extended  period  of  medical  education.  There 
is  a  vearly  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  graduation  to  matriculation  in 
the  United  States.  Another  feature  of  the  American  case  is  the  exist- 
ence of  examining  and  licensing  bodies  which  do  not  give  instruction. 
These  are  all  marks  of  an  improvement  which  is  bound  to  go  on  as 
public  and  professional  opinion  on  the  subject  is  strengthened.  The 
effect  of  the  Hlinois  State  Board  raising  the  minimum  requirement  for 
diplomas  to  be  recognized  in  that  important  State  was  to  diminish  con. 
siderablv  the  number  of  students  and  of  graduates.  It  is  inevitable 
that  when  men  can  get  diplomas  on  easy  terms  elsewhere  they  will  not 
repair  willingly  to  those  boards  which  exact  higher  terms.  Tlie  great 
hindrances  to  progress  in  the  States  are  the  inequality  of  requirement 
and  the  number  of  schools  and  degree-granting  bodies  without  central 
law  or  control.  There  are  still  135  medical  colleges  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  Each  State  has  its  own  medical  bodies,  and  the  powers 
of  these  vary  in  each  State.  In  some,  as  in  Illinois,  there  is  an  act  of 
the  State  empowering  a  medical  board  to  grant  medical  qualifications. 
In  others  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  In  a  great  many  States  di- 
plomas are  merely  registered  in  a  county  clerk's  office.  In  others  bodies 
seem  to  form  and  to  dissolve  again  or  to  merge  into  other  bodies  with 
functions  of  a  teaching  or  diploma-granting  kind  in  a  most  remarkable 
wav.  One  has  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  schools  even  of  a  lead- 
ing State  to  see  how  much  too  eisy  it  is  for  schools  to  be  formed.  In 
the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  for  example,  where  the  medical  faculty  dates 
back  to  Franklin's  ti  ne,  and  was  chartered  mainly  by  his  influence, 
sixteen  schools  of  various  kinds  could  until  lately  be  counted.  Nine  of 
these  fortunately  are  extinct,  some  having  been  guilty  of  fraud  of  the 
worst  kind.  Tiiese  are  the  evils  incidental  to  a  system  of  government 
by  separate  States.     We  rejoice  at  the  efforts  made  to  mitigate  and 


roinovu  them,  and  hIhIi  hucIi  undcuvorH  all  huccchh.  Hut  It  in  obviouB 
that  such  a  loose  HVHtem  and  one  ho  open  to  ubuHc  exiHtH  nowhere  in 
Europe. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyoe  Barker. — The  Olanf/oni  Medical  .loiirmd  for 
August  siiys  ; 

We  hiivc  received  from  New  York  the  following  biographical  sketch 
of  the  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  who  was  one  of  the  honored  giieslH  of 
the  British  Medical  AHSocintion  in  (ilusgow  in  I KKR,  and  whose  peiHonal 
choracler  endeared  him  to  many  friendrt  here  and  elsewhere,  while  the 
University  of  (Jlnsgow  selected  him  among  the  numerous  fon.-ign  guests 
for  the  honoriiry  distinct  inn  of  LL.  I).  : 

Fordyce  Barker,  M.  I).,  LI-.  I).,  was  born  at  Wilton,  Me.,  May  2, 
1818.  His  father,  .John  Barker,  M.  I).,  was  much  respe(;ted,  and  his 
mother  charmed  by  hir  beauty  and  graces.  He  graduated  at  IJowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  1K;j7,  in  a  class  that  gave  other  noted 
men  to  the  services  and  renutation  of  thi  ir  country.  He  graduated  at 
the  Bowdoin  MiMlieal  School  in  1841,  after  following  the  hospitals  in 
Boston,  Professor  Henry  .J.  Bowditch  being  his  preceptor.  Having  a 
tendency  to  pulmonary  affections,  he  advised  him  to  use  much  care  in 
the  selection  of  his  future  home.  Finding  that  Norwich,  Conn.,  met 
this  requisition,  he  located  there  in  the  summer  of  1841.  His  talent 
was  soon  recognized  ;  and,  from  being  the  youngest,  he  rivaled  the  old- 
est physicians  in  the  place.  lie  married  on  September  14, 1843,  at  Har- 
risbiirg.  Pa.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  con- 
tinued hid  practice  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Bowditch  had  expressed  a  wi.-^h  that  he  should  go  to  Paris  and 
study  for  a  French  degree.  In  1844  the  way  opened  for  its  accom|)lish- 
ment.  Accorciingly,  on  October  1, 1844.  he  set  sjil  with  his  young  wife, 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  good  ship  St.  Nicholas,  of  900  tons 
burden,  commanded  byCa|)tain  Pall,  and  bound  for  Havre,  France.  His 
first  quarters  in  Paris  were  the  Hotel  de  HoUande,  rue  de  la  Paix.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1844-'45  he  followed  the  hospitals  from  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  attended  lectures,  passing  most  of  his  evenings  in 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  next  day.  These  studies  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  a  severe  attack  of  varioloid  early  in  the  season.  A  married 
medical  student  was  an  amusing  and  surprising  personage  to  his  con- 
freres. He  i)assed  June  and  July  in  travel,  intending  to  remain  in 
Paris  until  October ;  but  the  severe  illness  of  a  loved  relative  obliged 
his  return  in  August.  His  diploma  was  afterward  sent  to  him.  Among 
his  friends  of  this  date — friendships  ending  only  with  their  lives — were 
Baron  Dubois,  Cliomel,  Trousseau,  Sir  Joseph  Oliffe,  and  others. 

Returning  to  Norwich,  he  resumed  practice  there  in  September,  1 845, 
with  brilliant  success,  and  was  soon  known  throughout  the  State.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  miJwifery  in  Bowdoin  Medical  School,  and  lect- 
ured there  in  the  spring  of  1846  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  But  he 
filled  the  chair  only  one  year,  finding  the  interrupiion  to  his  practice 
disadvantageous. 

In  May,  1848,  he  ra'ide  the  annual  address  as  president  before  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society,  which  was  much  noticed. 

In  1848  or  1849  he  was  visited  by  Professor  C  landler  R.  Gilman,  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who,  with  Profe.-^sor  Willard 
Parker,  wished  his  removal  to  New  York. 

Subsequent  evetits  led  to  his  locating  in  that  city  in  March,  1850^ 
where  his  remaining  life-work  was  accomplished.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  New  Y'ork  Medical  College  Later  he  served  thirty- 
five  years  on  the  me  lical  board  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  board  of  covernors  who 
appointed  him.  This  and  his  membership  in  the  faculty  of  Bellevoe 
Hospital  Medical  College  ended  only  with  his  life. 

He  was  also  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  held  the  position 
until  1885— three  terms.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1878,  Dr.  Fordyc-  Bar- 
ker received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  C)llege,  New 
Y^ork.  at  its  commencement,  by  President  Barnard  for  the  trustees.  On 
the  17th  of  April,  1884,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  again  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  its  tercentenary 
celebration,  by  the  piincipal.  In  June,  1887,  he  received  the  same 
honor  from  his  alma  miter,  Bowdoin  College,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  where 
the  honorary  dtgree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
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of  the  Class  of  1837,  by  President  Hyde.  On  Friday,  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1888,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  honoris  cauxa,  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  (ilasgow,  in  the  Bute  Hall,  at  the  meeting  of  thq 
British  Medical  Association  in  that  city,  he  being  capped  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Caird,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University.  A  fifth  honor- 
ary doctorate  was  offered  by  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy,  at  its  octo- 
centenary  celebration,  but  he  could  not  attend. 

His  judicial  mind  and  general  culture  made  him  much  sought  after 
in  cases  of  legal  difficulty ;  and,  during  the  celebrated  Beecher  trial, 
several  lawyers'  conferences  were  held  in  his  library  at  8f>  Madison 
Avenue.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  his  views  were  in  Mr.  Bcecher's 
favor.  When  the  horror  of  the  murder  of  President  Garfield  on  .fune 
18,  1881,  was  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  country,  he  was  asked  to 
testify  in  the  Guiteau  case.  This  he  positively  refused  to  do.  Subse- 
quently, on  receipt  of  a  personal  request  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  consented  to  give  testimony  as  an  expert ;  but  never 
visited  Guiteau.  It  was  said  that  his  calmly  delivered  opinion  had 
much  influence  with  the  jury,  and  upon  the  charge  of  the  attorney- 
general.     He  was  often  retained  by  leading  lawyers. 

His  medical  friends  in  the  Old  World  were  many.  Among  them 
may  be  named  Professor  Sir  James  Y.  Siinpson  and  his  nephew,  the 
present  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Gairdner,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  William  Gull.  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr. 
Ord,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  of  London ;  Dr.  Ball,  Dr. 
Apostoli,  and  Dr.  Herbert,  of  Paris;  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin;  Dr. 
Tamburini,  of  Milan,  Italy ;  Dr.  Grant  Bey,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  many 
others. 

In  1881  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress ai  its  London  meeting. 

He  was  also  a  scholar  in  general  literature,  and  his  society  was  much 
sought.  Above  all,  he  carried  his  Christianity  into  his  daily  life.  Its 
painless  close,  at  the  end  of  his  long,  useful,  and  honorable  career,  was 
one  of  the  blessings  awarded'him  from  above,  because  of  his  frefjuent 
and  tender  ministries  to  others  in  their  hours  of  suffering.  It  closed 
here  (24  East  Thirty-eighth.  Street,  Xew  York  city)  on  May  30,  1891. 
His  wife  and  only  son  survive  him. 

Disease  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix  was  the  subject  of  a  note- 
worthy discussion,  opened  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  held  on  September  28th. 

Dr.  Price  read  a  report  of  cases  of  ecphyaditis,  seven  in  number, 
and  gave  his  views  as  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  appendicular 
inflammation  and  its  various  consequences. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  reported  four  cases,  one  of  which  he  nari'ated  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  F.,  American,  aged  thirty  year-s,  was  first  seen  at  11.30  p.  m., 
June  27,  1891,  with  Dr.  Seitz.  She  had  married  at  fifteen,  and  has  had 
four  children,  the  last  three  years  ago.  She  has  been  perfectly  regular, 
the  last  sickness  coming  on  a  week  too  early,  ten  days  ago.  A  week 
ago  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  just  below  the  right  bor- 
der of  the  ribs.  A  day  or  two  later  one  of  her  children  stiuck  her  acci- 
dentally over  the  same  spot,  producing  intense  pain.  Five  days  ago  she 
was  seized  with  an  aggravation  of  the  pains,  and  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse  that  Dr.  Seitz  feared  she  would  die.  Her  temperature 
was  below  97°.  Active  stimulation  soon  relieved  this,  but  the  pain 
continued  almost  as  severe  as  before.  Another  attack  of  collapse  to- 
day, with  cold  extremities  up  to  the  knees  and  elbows,  induced  Dr. 
Seitz  to  call  me  in  consultation.  1  found  a  slender,  delicate-looking 
woman,  with  the  right  leg  drawn  up  and  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
excessively  tender,  with  the  muscular  wall  of  the  belly  very  tense.  The 
slightest  touch  on  the  entire  right  side  of  the  abdomen  produced  the 
most  severe  pain.  On  the  left  side  moderate  pressure  was  pretty  well 
borne.  The  pain  was  most  severe  just  below  the  border  of  the  liver, 
diminishing  gradually  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  uterus  and 
ovaries  by  vaginal  touch  were  free  from  pain  and  swelling. 

At  the  consultation  it  was  decided  to  give  her  hypodermics  of  mor- 
phine, with  brandy  and  milk,  and  in  the  morning,  if  she  was  not  better, 
to  do  an  exploratory  laparotomy. 

June  28th,  11  A.  M. — The  pain   continued   as  bad  as  before,  witli 


the  extremities  cold  and  pulse  ii regular — 92  to  the  minute— respira- 
tion 24,  temperature  97'4°.  An  exploratory  laparotomy  was  done,  the 
incision  being  at  the  border  of  the  right  rectus.  The  diagnosis  had 
been  that  of  appendicitis  or  some  indeterminate  trouble  with  the  liver 
or  gall-bladder.  The  kidney  did  not  seem  to  be  tender.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  was  .seen,  and  was  evidently 
somewhat  reddened  and  fleshy-looking.  This  was  bound  to  the  colon 
by  recent  adhesions,  and  the  peritonajum  of  the  corresponding  belly- 
wall  was  deeply  injected.  The  gall-bladder  was  normal,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  trouble  behind  the  colon  or  with  the  kidney.  No  ab- 
scess or  other  cause  for  the  inflammation  could  be  detected.  The  right 
iliac  region  and  caput  coli  showed  no  disease,  but  the  appendix  was  not 
found.  There  was  a  considerable  accumulation  cf  serum  in  the  right 
flank.  The  intestines  were  normal,  also  the  uterus  and  the  right  ovary. 
In  the  left  ovary  was  a  small  cyst.  The  abdomen  was  well  flushed 
with  warm  water,  and  reluctantly  closed  after  inserting  a  drainage-tube 
in  the  affected  area.  I  felt  assured  that  1  had  not  discovered  the  rea- 
son for  her  dangerous  illness. 

^  /-*.  M. — She  was  much  more  comfortable  than  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  her  extremities,  though  not  warm,  were  much  less  cold. 

29th. — She  passed  a  poor  night,  with  constant  bilious  vomiting. 
Temperature  97'4°,  extremities  again  cold.  We  ordered  one  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  cocaine  every  hour  and  a  full  enema  with  glycerin,  followed, 
if  need  be,  by  an  enema  of  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  every 
two  hours. 

6  P.  M. — Temperature  98-2  ,  pulse  92,  respiration  24.  Has  had 
four  large  stools  and  feels  much  more  comfortable.  The  belly  is  not 
nearly  so  tender.  The  vomiting  ceased  with  the  first  dose  of  cocaine, 
and  she  feels  hungry.  A  moderate  amount  of  bloody  serum  had  es- 
caped by  the  tube,  which  was  now  removed.  A  considerable  amount 
of  apparently  i)urulent  leucorrhd'al  discharge  had  occurred  during  the 
day. 

July  2d. — From  the  time  of  the  last  note  si.e  gradually  sank,  with 
symptoms  of  collapse,  subnormal  temperature,  and  constant  vomiting, 
until  she  died,  at  9  v.  m.  on  the  30th. 

The  post-mortem,  thirteen  hours  after  death,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  a  perforative  appendicitis.  The  ajjpendix  was 
three  inches  long  and  lay  directly  behind  the  ca'cum  and  colon,  being 
agglutinated  to  them,  with  no  peritoneal  covering,  but  lying  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mesocolon.  Its  tip  was  perforated.  Less  than 
two  drachms  of  pus  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  I'ajcal  matter  were 
found  in  the  abscess.  The  wound  itself  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  were 
entirely  aseptic. 

I  record  this  case,  said  Dr.  Keen,  especially  as  a  lesson  in  diagnosis 
and  a  warning  in  treatment.  When  first  called  to  see  it,  the  history, 
the  collapse,  the  rigidity  of  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  and  the  flexure 
of  the  right  leg  all  betokened  an  ajipendicitis.  And  yet  the  right  iliac 
fossa  was  free  from  tenderness,  free  from  tumor,  free  from  oedema, 
free  from  pain.  There  was  slight  pain  and  tenderness  all  over  the 
right  half  of  the  belly,  but  the  most  painful  spot  was  far  away  from 
McBurney's  point  and  was  just  under  the  border  of  the  liver  and  about 
an  inch  inside  the  line  of  the  anterior  sujjerior  spine.  The  abdomen 
at  this  point  over  an  area  of  25  to  3  inches  was  so  exquisitely  tender 
that  no  satisfactory  examination  could  be  made.  Although  appendi- 
citis was  in  my  mind  as  a  first  thought,  the  position  of  the  tenderness 
suggested  possibly  rupture  of  the  gall  bladder  from  gall-stones  or  a 
renal  calculus  as  the  probable  cause.  When  the  abdomen  was  opened 
the  localized  patch  of  peritonitis  was  external  to  the  attachments  of 
the  mesocolon  and  showed  no  indication  of  any  trouble  back  of  the 
colon  as  its  possible  cause.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  examined 
three  several  times  with  the  most  minute  care  the  entire  region  of  the 
colon  from  the  cascum  to  the  hepatic  flexure,  first  on  its  outer  side, 
then  on  its  inner  side,  and  then  by  bimanual  examination  from  side  to 
side  and  by  palpation  from  before  backward,  and  could  detect  no  hard- 
ness or  other  evidence  of  any  abscess. 

That  no  larger  an  amount  of  pus  should  have  formed  after  an  ill- 
ness lasting  eight  days  is  very  unusual,  and  while  I  deeply  regret  not 
having  discovered  the  abscess,  I  can  not  but  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  a  careful  and  thorough  search, 
but  by  reason  of  the  unusual  conditions  and  the  small  size  of  the  ab- 
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■ce8».  Whothor  in  the  absoncc  of  uU  pliyHioal  »iK»«  of  bucIi  nn  iilmoeHM 
It  would  liiivo  Im'imi  my  duty  to  disHtH-t  up  the  colon  in  onlcr  to  cxaniinc 
thi>  rt'tio  oolic  tissin's  iind  iipiicndix,  or  to  iuivc  lorn  tliroiinh  tlic  oiilcr 
layer  of  llio  inrsoi-olon,  is  ii  (|m's(ion  I  hiivo  niii<-li  dflmlcd.  N'icwinj; 
now  (lit>  fiiftrt,  I  ^;iviilly  ronri'l  nut  lnivin;<  d«»nc'  mo,  mid  I  icporl  llu>  case 
OMpciiiilly  iiM  II  f;uidi'  and  wiiriiiiin  to  otlu-r  snincon."  who  iiiiiy  iiu-ct 
with  Miniiliir  fiiMt'S. 

Dr.  Thoiiias  S.  Iv  Morion  rt'itd  the  followiiif;  paper  on  The  Opcni- 
tivc  Treatment  of  Ap|)eiiilieitis  :  Sineo  hein^  leipienled  by  the  fllreetoiH 
a  f»'W  days  sinco  to  open  the  discussion  ol  the  Operative  Treatnicnt  of 
Apjiendicitis,  I  have  tal<en  a  glance  thron)>h  the  literature  of  the  xiih- 
ject  in  order  to  ofTcr,  as  it  were,  a  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the 
present  status  of  tlic  subject,  as  well  as  to  draw  conclusions  from  such 
personal  experience  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  this  direction.  Now  1 
find  myself  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  limiting  my  remarks  to  the 
low  momenis  which  are  at  my  disposal  and  to  crowd  into  them  even 
bare  mention  of  the  most  salient  facts.  Hence  much  iim.-t  Ijc  enlirely 
omiticd  and  other  i)oints  |jiven  scant  attention. 

The  discussion  bein^  limited  to  operative  treatment,  patholofry  and 
diagnosis — pcrhajis  the  most  iiiterestinji  branches  of  the  subject  even 
to  surj^cons — arc  not  to  be  touched  upon  exce])t  incidentally.  Hut  1 
can  not  refrain,  in  passinfr,  from  saying  that  as  the  ratio  of  api)endicular 
to  ciecal  inflammatory  affections  is  probably  100  to  1,  hence  that  diffir- 
mtial  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  this  region,  which  is  usually  impossible 
prior  to  surgical  interference,  is  neither  necessary  nor  important,  as 
operative  procedures  up  to  the  point  of  establishing  diagnosis  are  iden- 
tical for  all  affections  of  the  crccal  region.  Again,  I  would  condemn 
without  (pialification  needle  explorations  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  The 
procedure  is  inherently  dangerous,  and  will  furnish  no  indication  that 
can  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  cases  of  api)en<licular  disease  discovered  when  wc 
are  upon  the  outlook  for  them  is  astonishing.  A  large  proportion  of 
peritonitis  cases  in  males,  and  especially  in  children,  arise  from  this 
disorder;  and  in  all  cases  presenting  abdominal  pain,  whether  acute, 
chronic,  or  recurring,  no  matter  where  referred,  we  should  think  of  and 
examine  for  possible  appendicitis.  I  have  come  to  be  very  skeptical  of 
such  conditions  as  are  described  as  abdominal  "  cramps,"  "  colic,"  etc., 
particularly  when  of  frequent  recurrence.  Curious  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  profession  are  only  now 
beginning  to  recognize  cases  of  appendicitis  and  its  consequences  as 
such.  Formerly  the  affection  was  almost  universally  diagnosed  as  any- 
thing else  except  itself.  But  just  in  proportion  as  the  disease  continues 
to  be  more  certainly  recognized,  so  surgeons  are  more  early  operating 
upon  cases  which  demand  interference,  and,  as  a  consecpience,  the  mor- 
tality from  the  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  operation,  is  very  rapidly  on 
the  decline. 

Keen  has  said  that  "  the  tirst  indication  in  appendicitis  is  to  call  a 
surgeon,"  that  the  physician,  who  almost  invariably  tirst  sees  the  case, 
and  the  surgeon  may  together  watch  the  case,  and  if  operation  becomes 
necessary,  interference  may  be  prompt  and  well  timed;  while  the  sur- 
geon will  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  already  familiar  with  the 
case  and  not  disposed  to  delay  the  operation  that  he  may  acquire  such 
familiarity.  Again,  Mynter  has  well  said  that  "  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  judge  correctly  from  symptoms  alone  of  the  extent  and  severity  of 
appendix  lesions,  and  for  this  reason  alone  alidoininal  section  is  and 
must  be  the  safest  method  of  ti-eatment"  in  many  cases. 

When  shall  we  operate  i'  Judging  from  the  cases  that  1  have  ob- 
served and  from  the  writings  of  others,  I  would  formulate  as  a  good 
working  rule:  To  operate  not  later  than  the  third  day  of  disease,  if  the 
patient  up  to  that  time  has  failed  to  markedly  improve  under  rest,  re- 
stricted diet,  purgation,  and  topical  applications.  Especially  should 
this  rule  be  adhered  to  in  cases  where  we  have  failed  to  move  the 
bowels — these  are  apt  to  be  the  fatal  ones.  Further  than  this,  we 
should  invariably  operate  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  assured; 
when  peritonitis  is  developing  or  spreading;  when  signs  of  sudden 
rupture  of  an  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  appear  ;  and  where 
septic;emia  from  septic  absorption  is  taking  place.  In  children  opera- 
tion must  often  be  performed  earlier  than  in  adults,  as  with  them  the 
malady  is  more  speedy  in  development,  more  fatal  in  tendency,  and 
shows  a  greater  proclivity  to  involve  the  general  peritonieum. 


But  lut  ino  emphnMlxo  the  point  that  jiain  la  not  a  reUnhle  Hyinptom 
(eBpecially  when  opiiilen  have  been  adminiHtered)  from  which  to  judge 
»IM  to  whetluM-  the  piilient  is  belter  or  woi>e;  most  weight  should  be 
giveii  to  till)  Hlri'iiglh,  ti'iniirraturc,  and  condilion  of  the  bowels,  stom- 
ach, and  general  alidomen. 

Mr.  Treves  urges  that  operation  shall  not  be  done  niilil  tlie  lifth 
^ixlh,  or  later  day.  lint  from  my  rending  and  experience  I  think  IhiH 
is  too  late,  lie  argues  thus  because  few  deaths  occur  before  the  fourth 
or  sixth  day.  These  patients,  however,  really  begin  to  die  on  the  third, 
fourth,  or  lifth  day,  although  death  may  not  actually  take  place  before 
the  t>ixth  or  later  day,  when  the  possibility  of  benefit  from  o()cratioii 
liav  passed.  If  the  case  is  progressing  well  and  operation  is  being 
|>ostpoiied,  it  should  be  watched  and  observed  fre<|uently  and  most  care- 
fully, for  we  can  not  puMiict  at  what  moment  an  appendix  abseesH  may 
Iierloralc  into  the  pcritoini'iim  or  other  dangerous  coinplication  arise 
that  will  instantly  demand  operation. 

If  the  patient  is  operated  ujion  eaily,  the  chances  of  recovery,  as  a 
rule,  are  exceedingly  good.  The  mortality  of  appendicitis  during  the 
first  foity-eight  hours  is  almost  nil,  and  the  operative  death-rate  at  that 
time  is  ecpially  low.  Later  both  rates  increase,  but  the  former  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  The  patient,  in  this  disease,  is  generally 
strong  and  well  up  to  the  moment  of  seizure,  at  which  time  the  danger 
of  operation  pir  He  is  at  the  minimum.  Such  mortality  ns  reeultH  in 
operations  for  appendicitis  has  been  mainly  incident  to  undue  delay. 
When  physicians  and  surgeons  generally  have  learned  definitely  to 
recognize  such  cases  as  arc  operative  at  a  time  before  the  vital  forces 
have  been  too  much  sapped  or  dangerous  complications  have  arisen, 
then  will  the  mortality  rate  of  both  disease  and  operation  remain 
steadily  at  a  low  figure. 

Then,  again,  the  local  conditions  from  an  operative  standpoint  are 
much  less  serious  in  the  early  stages.  We  have  at  first  simply  a 
swollen  api)endix  with  infiltration  and  perhaps  a  few  adhesions.  We 
then  do  not  have  to  deal  with  foetid  abscess,  foul  surroundings,  and 
sloughing  tissues  which  may  have  given  rise  to  intestinal  gangrene  and 
other  complications,  as  well  as  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  primary 
tmion  of  the  wound.  Hernia  is  more  common  as  a  sequel  in  cases 
where  the  operation  is  performed  late  and  where  the  surroundings  are 
gangrenous,  and  we  can  only  secure  healing  by  secondary  intent. 

The  cry  of  every  writer  is  for  earlier  operations.  I  have  found  no 
surgeon  who  regrets  having  operated  early,  but  almost  all  mourn  cases 
that  were  operated  upon  too  late.  No  case  appears  where  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis  has  been  made,  despite  the  awful  array  of  affections  which 
has  been  drawn  up  as  liable  to  render  uncertain  the  recognition  of  ap. 
pendic-itis.  On  the  other  hand,  very  many  cases  of  operation  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  other  disorders  have  proved  to  be  appendicitis. 

H7/0  xhall  operate  .?  The  operation  for  appendicitis  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  easy ;  but  it  is  never  trivial,  often  trying  and  sometimes  even 
baffling  the  skill  of  the  very  best  abdominal  surgeons.  Hence,  he  who 
undertakes  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  appendix  for  disease  should 
be  ecjual  to  dealing  with  any  of  the  complications  and  emergencies  of 
abdominal  surgery.  There  is  scarcely  a  complication  which  occurs  in 
abdominal  disease  that  may  not  be  met  with  in  operations  upon  the 
appendix.  If  a  man  knows  only  how  to  reach  the  appendix  it  is  not 
enough  ;  he  must  be  able  to  cope  with  any  accident  or  emergency  that 
may  arise.  Therefore  he  must  have  had  training  in  general  abdominal 
surgery. 

Hoif  shall  ire  operate  ^  There  are  two  classes  of  cases  to  be  dealt 
with.  One,  the  acute,  where  there  is  perhaps  abscess,  perforation,  or 
general  peritonitis ;  and,  second,  those  where  operation  is  undertaken 
in  the  interval  between  acute  attacks  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  The 
indications  for  the  latter  will  be  considered  separately  further  on. 

The  preparations  for  the  operation  are  usually  of  a  hurried  nature 
on  account  of  the  active  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  sudden  deter- 
mination that  operation  has  become  imperative.  Previous  purgation, 
if  successful,  will  make  the  cliances  of  recovery  much  more  bright,  no 
matter  during  what  stage  of  the  disease  operation  is  performed.  Cases 
where  the  bowels  have  been  kept  open  from  the  outset  of  attack  are 
always  most  favorable.  Locally  the  abdomen  should  be  cleansed  as  f<w 
any  other  operation. 

All  writers  now  agree  that  the  incision  should  be  lateraL     Median 
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incision  is  only  permissible  when  diagnosis  from  other  abdominal  dis- 
ease is  not  clearly  made  out,  as  where  we  have  had  suddenly  developed, 
violent  peritonitis  arise  without  obvious  cause.  Even  should  the  me- 
dian incision  have  been  made  and  the  affection  prove  to  be  a[)pen(lici- 
tis,  especially  if  septic,  a  lateral  incision  sliould  still  be  resorted  to,  for  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous  to  drain  septic  appendicitis  cases 
through  a  median  incision,  and  often  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  com- 
plications, or  with  the  appendix  itself,  except  by  the  more  direct  route. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  almost  any  complication  arising  from  appendix 
or  caeca!  disease  can  best  be  dealt  with  through  tlie  lateral  incision.  No 
writer  has  regretted  making  the  lateral  incision,  although  many  have 
regretted  entering  through  the  linea  alba. 

This  incision  should  be  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length  and 
terminate  an  inch  and  a  half  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  should  be 
carried  down  to  its  full  extent  through  the  right  linea  semilunaiis  until 
the  peritonaeum  is  reached,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  epigastric  artery 
which  normally  would  be  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  wound.  I  have  seen  serious  secondary  haemorrhage  from 
division  of  this  artery.  Having  reached  the  peritonaeum,  if  one  does 
not  at  once  get  into  an  abscess  cavity  we  must  exercise  great  caution 
not  to  open  the  gut  by  mistake.  Sometimes  adhesions  will  be  found 
binding  the  intestine  to  the  peritomeum  in  the  line  of  incision,  and  in 
these  cases  it  is  well  to  go  at  once  to  the  lower  or  upper  extremity 
of  the  wound,  get  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  and  work  upward 
or  downward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  caecum,  when  all  adhesions 
can  be  separated  by  ihe  finger  or  knife  and  the  peritonasum  opened  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  external  incision.  Of  course,  the  incision  should 
be  increased  in  size  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  or  subsequently  if  difficulty  arises  in  any  manipulation 
from  lack  of  working-room.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  incision 
the  better,  because  of  tlie  less  risk  of  subsequent  hernia.  The  head  of 
the  colon  is  then  sought  out.  If  now  it  is  found  difficult  to  determine 
the  site  of  the  appendix,  the  longitudinal  muscular  bands  of  the  colon 
may  readily  be  followed  down  to  their  termination  in  the  root  of  the 
appendix.  Then  by  careful  manipulation  one  can  usually  trace  the  ap- 
pendix, even  through  a  mass  of  dense  adhesions,  and  dissect  it  out. 
As  a  rule,  in  acute  cases  the  organ  will  be  found  more  or  less  free  in  the 
cavity  of  an  abscess  with  its  tip  perhaps  adherent  to  omentum  or  bowel. 
The  appendix  is  to  be  dissected  out  with  the  finger,  and  often  we  do 
not  see  it  until  it  is  brought  out  of  the  wound  ready  to  be  ligated  off. 
This  manipulation  closely  corresponds  to  the  modern  one  of  removing 
the  uterine  appendages. 

Now,  what  shall  be  done  if  the  appendix  is  found  to  be  bound  down 
by  a  dense  mass  of  adhesions,  and  if  it  would  take  a  long  dissection 
and  endanger  life  from  the  time  required  to  complete  the  operation  ? 
Under  these  circum.stances  I  would  advise  that  the  appendix  be  left 
alone  rather  than  run  any  great  risk  of  the  patient's  life  to  complete 
an  ideal  operation.  We  are  often  compelkd  to  operate  to  save  life, 
and  that  alone,  even  if  we  do  run  the  risk  (as  of  leaving  the  appendix) 
of  recurrence.  I  do  not  regard  the  operation  as  complete  in  any  case 
unless  the  appendix  is  removed,  and  we  should  never  hesitate  to  dissect 
out  or  remove  the  organ  simply  for  fear  of  opening  up  the  i:eneral  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

Cases  of  recurrence  with  great  violence  of  symptoms  are  upon 
record  where  operation  had  been  performed  and  the  appendix  not  re- 
moved. Here,  again,  we  have  a  parallel  with  the  removal  of  the  uterine 
appendages.  Who  considers  that  he  has  done  a  complete  oi)eration 
when  he  simply  drainii  a  pyosaljjinx  ?  yet  there  is  a  small  (l)ut  con- 
stantly decreasing)  proportion  of  these  cases  that  must  be  so  treated 
rather  than  endanger  life  by  prolonging  operation,  shock,  and  anaes- 
thesia. 

If  the  appendix  can  be  excised,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  we 
shall  deal  with  it  after  separating  all  adhesions.  In  septic  cases  it  will 
be  found  usually  impossible  to  investigate  the  stump,  after  cutting  away 
the  appendix,  into  the  cavity  of  the  caecum  and  approximate  the  peii- 
tonaeum  over  the  remaining  opening.  Where  we  operate  between  attacks 
the  appendix,  as  a  rule,  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner  and  the  in- 
vestigated stump  retained  by  a  few  Lembert  sutures  approximating  the 
surfaces  of  the  caecum  over  the  aperture.  When,  however,  the  organ 
and  its  surroundings  are  swollen  and  gangrenous  the  conditions  are 


such  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  investigate  the  stump.  It  has 
seemed  quite  sufficient  in  these  septic  cases  to  ligate  the  appendix  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  root  with  strong  silk,  and  then  cut  off  both 
the  appendix  and  the  ligature  ends.  But  ligatures  will  neither  become 
absorbed  nor  encapsulated  where  septic  conditions  are  present,  and  I 
have  seen  the  threads  coming  out  of  the  wound  months  afterward  from 
a  persisting  sinus  or  by  ulceration.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
resort  to  the  old  surgical  proced  re  of  leaving  one  end  of  the  ligature 
hang  out  of  the  wound.  That  experiment  I  am  now  trying  in  a  recent 
case.  Chronic  ligature  sinuses  assist  in  the  production  of  hernia  by 
interfering  with  solid  union. 

Frequently  the  appendix  will  be  found  with  a  mesappendix.  This 
should  be  ligated  en  masse  or  in  sections,  and  cut  away  from  the  appen- 
dix. Then  the  appendix  is  ligated  at  its  base  and  removed.  Removal 
of  the  appendix  is  almost  universally  recommended,  but  Mr.  Treves  has 
simply  straightened  an  appendix  which  he  found  angulated  by  adhe- 
sions and  left  it  in  the  wound.  Mr.  Tait  has  practiced  in  more  than 
one  case  splitting  open  the  appendix  and  inserting  a  fine  drain-tube 
into  it.  From  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  there  exists  in  some 
minds  an  almost  superstitious  fear  of  removing  the  appendix.  Cer- 
tainly no  sentiment  can  exist  concerning  the  ablation  of  the  appendix 
such  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  ovaries  and  Falloppian  tubes  ?  Hav- 
ing the  appendix  once  in  hand,  it  does  not  add  to  the  dangers  of  the 
operation  in  the  least  degree  to  remove  it,  while  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  thereby  rendered  impossible. 

Occasionally  the  appendix  is  found  to  have  sloughed  off  at  its  root, 
leaving  a  ragged  opening  into  the  caecum.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
edges  of  the  opening  thus  left  have  been  inverted  and  closed  success- 
fully by  Lembert  sutures.  In  others  the  wound  was  left  entirely  open 
and  packed  with  gauze ;  an  intestinal  fistula  or  artificial  anus  formed, 
but  in  time  closed  spontaneously.  Yet  another  required  a  subsequent 
operation  and  Lembert  sutures  before  it  was  cured. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that  in  septic  cases  a  little  flap  of  peri- 
tonaeum be  sewed  across  the  stump,  or  that  it  be  tucked  under  a  bit  of 
omentum.  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  this.  It  prolongs  the  operation 
and  does  no  good,  while  by  so  doing  we  risk  the  formation  of  a  second- 
ary abscess  pocket.  Very  many  appendix  stumps  have  been  simply 
dropped  into  the  wound  again  after  ligation  ;  faecal  fistulac  did  not  form 
and  the  wound  closed  satisfactorily. 

Any  portions  of  gangrenous  omentum  presenting  in  the  wound 
should  also  be  ligated  beyond  the  junction  with  healthy  tissues  and 
cut  off. 

Any  small  openings  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  next  be  sewed 
up  carefully  if  the  general  peritonaeum  does  not  require  drainage. 

Then  in  regard  to  irrigation.  If  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  has 
been  opened  extensively,  or  if  it  is  septic,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  through  the  lateral  incision.  If  it  has  not  been  involved, 
the  abscess  cavity  and  wound  alone  should  be  irrigated.  Under  the 
latter  circumstance  we  may  employ  a  strong  bichloride  solution,  but  if 
the  peritonaeum  is  to  be  flushed,  nothing  but  water  should  be  used. 

If  the  general  peritonaeum  has  been  septic  or  extensively  opened  or 
manipulated,  it  is  essential  to  use  drain-tubes  to  the  base  of  the  pelvis. 
The  ordinary  straight  glass  tubes  do  not  answer  well,  and  rubber  is  not 
satisfactory.  Here  I  have  a  collection  of  angulated  and  curved  glass 
tubes,  most  of  which  have  been  used  with  great  satisfaction  in  appen- 
dix cases.  The  angle  makes  it  possible  to  get  the  tube  to  fit  well  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  yet  not  to  project  awkwardly  from  the  lateral 
wound.  By  attaching  a  few  inches  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  end  of  the 
ordinary  cleansing  syringe  the  bent  tube  can  readily  be  cleaned. 

The  suturing  of  the  wound  is  especially  important  if  the  case  is  not 
a  septic  one.  Then  the  tissues  should  be  sutured,  layer  by  layer;  this 
gives  the  best  assurance  of  firm  primary  union  and  the  avoidance  of 
hernia.  If,  however,  the  wound  is  septic  and  drainage  or  packing  is 
employed,  secondary  union  is  inevitable.  But  I  would  still  urge  that 
the  wound  be  as  carefully  sutured  as  possible  in  all  cases,  leaving  ample 
room  for  exit  of  the  drain-tube  or  packing.  And  I  might  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  simple  packing  with  strips  of  double  cyanide  or  iodoform 
gauze  will  be  found  to  answer  all  purposes  of  drainage  in  cases  where 
the  general  peritomeum  does  not  also  require  drainage. 

Some  surgeons  advise  using  no  stitches  in  septic  cases,  but  simply 
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packing  of  tliu  entire  wound  with  piu/.v.  Hut  hy  Hiitiirini;  we  ctin  iihu- 
ally  HOiiiio  |>riniary  uiiioii  in  ii  poilion  of  cvi-n  u  foul  w<iini<l,  itnd  tcni- 
ponii-y  Hiitcliinn  iiii.s  iippciiicd  lo  ^;ive  ii  iMTtiiin  iiiiclKMiip-  and  siippiirt 
to  till'  SMiijiifciit  iiili'stini'H,  wldiii,  win-n  \\w  HtitiinM  me  rniidvi'd,  Ih 
more  or  les.s  irtiiitifd.  The  Hlilfiii-H,  of  ooiirMe,  me  to  lie  icnxivcd,  one 
or  more  iit  ii  lime,  wlien  swi'llin^,  infiltnUion,  tension,  or  cl('li<icnl 
draimij^e  liceonie  appiiicnt.  Strips  of  adin-sive  pi'ister  siioiild  he  cin- 
pioved  to  ^'ivc  llic  uoiind  .-uppoil  and  a|ipro\iniatiiin  diiiMi;;  liiaiinia- 
tion. 

('onipiiealions  siieli  as  pin-irene  of  intestine  or  mesentery  must  lie 
dealt  with  upon  pMieral  prinii|)les  of  alxlomimil  surp'ry.  Jf  intestinal 
obstruetion  eomplicates  tlie  ease,  tlie  site  of  olisinution  should  he 
ascertained,  and  the  eoiidition  relieved,  if  possible,  liefore  elosinf;  the 
wound.  (;af<es  in  wliieli  obstinate  eonstipation  lias  existed  up  to  the 
time  of  operation  sliould  be  examined  durinL'  its  pei  Cormance  (or  pos- 
sible obstrni-tion. 

Should  peritonitis  develop  Mibseipu-nt  to  operation,  and  not  speedily 
yield  to  aetive  pur;;ation,  the  wound  must  be  reopened  and  the  abdomi- 
nal eavify  irrii;ated  thoroufiiily  and  draineil.  (Continued  obsiruetion 
could  probably  be  best  dealt  with  throuL'h  a  new  median  ineision  rather 
than  tlirou;:h  the  ori^iinal  wound. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  ether,  if  the  bowels  have  not 
been  well  emptied  before  operation,  it  is  my  eustoni  to  at  once  be{<in 
the  administration  of  one-eiplitli-grain  doses  each  of  calomel  and  podo- 
phylliu,  at  twenty-minute  intervals,  until  puru'ation  is  accomplished. 
This  usually  takes  but  a  very  few  hours.  Later,  salines  may  be  em- 
ployed if  reepiired. 

Full  stren.i^th  peroxide-of-hydro<;in  solution  has  given  me  great 
satisfaction  for  cleansing  and  washing  the  wound-cavity  when  .suppura- 
tion commences  and  .sloughs  are  forming;  it  greatly  facilitates  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  latter. 

Persisting  fiecal  llstuhe  usually  close  spontaneously  in  time.  Should 
they  not,  then  reopening  of  the  parts  .several  months  later  and  suturing 
of  the  esecal  or  other  opening  with  Lembert  sutures  is  indicated,  and 
has  proved  successful  in  several  instances. 

In  conchi.*ion,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  operations  undertaken 
in  the  interval  between  acute  attacks,  or  what  may  be  teiined prophi/- 
lactie  opcralii'e  treat  in  ent. 

The  indications  for  this  measure  are:  Constantly  recurring  attacks 
(usually  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  appendix), 
which  interfere  with  the  individual  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  render  his 
life  a  constant  burden,  worry,  and  expense  to  bin) ;  also,  where  recur- 
rent attacks  have  taken  place  in  those — such  as  seamen,  hunters,  ex- 
plorers, etc. — who  are  liable  to  l)e  again  attacked  when  they  may  be  out 
of  reach  of  adequate  surgical  aid.  In  this  class  of  patients,  operation 
during  quiescence  of  the  disease  should  be  considered,  and  perhaps 
urged  by  the  medical  attendant.  In  most  other  cases  I  do  not  think 
excision  of  the  appendix  should  be  often  attempted  in  the  quiescent 
period.  We  should  rather  counsel  delay  until  the  onset  of  the  next 
acute  seizure,  when  we  can  conscientiously  urge  tlie  removal  of  the 
offending  organ  at  once — that  is,  on  the  first  or  second  day.  This  ad- 
vice is  given  principally  liecause  of  the  great  difhculties  and  dangers 
frequently  encountered  in  operating  during  the  intervals  of  attack  when 
the  adhesior.s  are  extremely  dense.  In  fact,  patients  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  long  time  required  to  complete  the  operation,  because  of  the 
elaborate  dissection  required  to  free  the  appendix  fiom  its  matrix  of 
densely  organized  adhesions.  In  several  instances  the  very  best  opera- 
tors have  been  compelled  to  abandon  these  operations  in  the  interval 
of  attacks,  not  only  without  having  been  able  to  remove  the  appendix, 
but  also  without  having  been  able  to  discover  the  organ  in  its  bed  of 
adhesions. 

Dr.  William  Pepper  scarcely  thought  that  he  needed  to  say  much, 
for  the  subject  as  presented  was  so  largely  one  of  operative  technique 
that  the  views  of  a  purely  medical  clinician  possibly  were  scarcely  ap- 
propriate. Assuming  that  the  subject  under  discussion  included  all  the 
acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  appendix,  ciecum,  and  circumcae- 
cal  tissues,  much  had  been  said  to  which  he  should  take  strong  excep- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  a  pure  medical  practitioner.  He  believed 
that  if  every  patient  with  appendicitis  was  operated  on  the  mortality 
would  be  tenfold  what  it  now  was.     For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 


ury he  had  been  in  tliu  liiibit  of  neeing  a  great  ninny  eaHCB  of  H))pendi- 
eiti«  I'very  year,  lit-  based  this  Htiitemenl  partly  upon  the  elussieal  re- 
searcheH  of  |»r.  Fit/.,  who  had  di'monslrated  mori'  clearly  than  any  other 
that  in  II  large  proportion  of  cases  of  right  iliac  tro.ibli;  the  appendix 
shared  in  the  trouble,  if,  iiideeil,  it  was  n<it  thi^  Htartinu-|ioint  of  the 
trouble.  Now,  iih  a  general  rule,  these  patientH  recovered  under  medi 
cal  treiitiiieiit  and  remained  permanently  well  afterwuril,  no  Hiirgeon  be 
ing  associated  in  the  Ireatiiieiil  of  the  caHe.  In  no  year  during  (he  puHt 
twodeeades  had  he  fiiili'd  to  Hee  u  consideriible  niiinber  of  caneH  of  thiH 
kind,  and  the  cases  that  had  demanded  Ojieru'ion,  as  contruHted  witli 
those  which  had  endeil  in  perfect  recovery  without  operation,  were 
probably  at  least  as  one  to  ii  score.  He  thoiiglit  that  tlu;  assertion  ihul 
as  soon  as  appendicitis  was  susiiectcd  the  surgeon  should  be  called  in 
was  (piite  out  of  accord  with  the  experience  of  physicianH  the  world 
over.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  fiist  attacks  at  least,  the  dis- 
ease underwent  resolution  and  tertninated  with  some  moie  or  less  per- 
luanrnt  injury  to  the  appendix,  but  without  going  on  to  the  inodiiction 
of  absc'ess,  provided  tliir  treatment  was  instituted  early  and  kept  uji 
faithlully.  In  many  of  these  eases  there  was  early  development  of 
induration  and  fullness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
appeared  early  was  it  likely  that  the  ca.se  would  run  a  favorable  course, 
or,  if  there  were  subseipient  signs  of  suppuration,  it  would  admit  of 
treatment  by  the  simple  Willard  Parker  extraperitoneal  incision.  In 
proportion  as  the  symptoms  were  violent,  without  localizing  phenomena 
in  the  riy:lit  iliac  fossa,  was  there  danger  that  rujiture  of  an  abscess  had 
occurred,  to  be  followed  by  the  development  of  general  peritonitis.  He 
was  entirely  at  one  with  the  speakers  who  insisted  on  early  operation 
where  this  latter  condition  existed.  He  had  had  the  operation  per- 
formed as  early  as  thirty-six  hours  from  the  initial  symitom,  and  had 
found  su])purative  peritonitis  already  present.  He  uas  sorry  to  say 
that  in  this  case  there  had  been  a  fatal  result,  as  would  sometimes,  hap- 
pen in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  operator.  He  thought  that  the 
experience  of  all  would  confirm  the  statement  that  the  operation  was  a 
grave  one.  The  operation  of  laparotomy  for  disease  of  the  appendix, 
whether  it  was  exploratory  or  radical,  was  not  a  trifling  operation,  and 
he  had  rather  extensive  records  to  show  that  it  was  an  operation  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  danger,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
brilliant  oj)erator.  He  would  protest  against  the  view  that,  as  soon  as 
the  diagnosis  of  ajipendicitis  was  made,  an  operation  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

He  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  note  the  time,  in  a  certain  large 
proportion  of  such  cases,  when  the  symptoms  indicated  the  spread  of 
inflammation,  and  then  he  thought  that  the  operation  could  not  be  too 
promptly  performed. 

The  question  of  diagnosis  remained,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done,  a  most  difficult  question.  The  McBurney  point  he 
believed  to  be  largely  without  value,  uncertain  in  its  location  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  varying  relations  of  the  appendix,  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  points  of  tenderness  due  to  wholly  different  causes,  and  apt  pos- 
sibly to  be  mistaken  for  sympathetic  tenderness  of  nerve  points  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  He  therefore  believed  that  this  sign,  from  which  much 
had  been  hoped,  would  [irove  to  have  very  little  positive  diagnostic 
value. 

The  rectal  examination  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  very  material 
value ;  it  was  true,  not  so  early  as  we  could  wish,  but  in  many  operative 
cases  he  haii  found  the  roof  of  the  jielvis  altered  as  determined  by  a 
careful  rectal  exploration.  He  felt  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of 
putting  in  words,  and  he  did  not  know  that  this  had  been  done,  the  ex- 
act differential  diagnosis  of  the  cases  which  demanded  early  operation. 
While  this  was  true,  he  would  still  urge  the  view  that  this  did  not  jus- 
tify the  subjection  of  every  patient  with  appendicitis  to  laparotomy. 
He  trusted  that  we  should  learn  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  differential 
diagnosis.  There  was  a  combination  of  a  certain  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  case  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facies,  the  general 
symptonis.'and  the  abdominal  condition,  as  determined  by  external  and 
by  rectal  examination,  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  clinician, 
serve  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  as  a  basis,  for  this  diagnosis.  It 
was  difficult  to  state  thi.s  in  terms  as  precise  as  we  would  state  the 
terms  of  a  diagnosis  of  encysted  pleurisy,  but  he  thought  that  those 
who  had  studied  these  cases  would  recognize  a  tout  ensemble  which  ad- 
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mitted  of  a  cliagnO!^is  of  those  cases  which  should  be  fjubjectcd  to  e.irly 
operation.  He  believed,  on  the  other  band,  that  inthejiroat  majority  of 
cases  we  were  justified,  either  by  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms  or  by 
the  localizing  tendency  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  in  urging  medical  treat- 
ment, and  this  was  further  justified  by  the  very  frequent  recovery  in 
these  cases. 

Lastly,  he  would  say  a  word  as  to  his  entire  opposition  to  operation 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  interval  between  recurring  attacks.  He 
tliought  that  medical  records  would  show  too  many  cases  where  thor- 
ough treatment — hygienic,  dietetic,  and  medical — had  l)een  followed  by 
complete  cure.  He  had  had  so  many  such  cases  in  which  cure  had  occurred 
after  a  number  of  recurrent  attacks  that  the  adoption  of  a  general  rule 
that  wliere  a  patient  had  iiad-two,  three,  or  more  attacks  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  grave  oi)eration  like  laparotomy  seemed  to  be  a  danger- 
ous postulate.  He  thought  it  better  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  patient 
to  the  performance  of  tlie  operation  should  alarming  symptoms  make 
their  appearance  in  any  attack,  and  then  to  persevere  with  caiefuUy 
regulated  medical  treatment.  There  were  ca.ses  Unquestionably  where 
the  conditions  of  the  patient,  the  fact  that  he  might  be  attacked  when 
out  of  reacli  of  skillful  surgical  aid,  made  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
decide  between  a  change  in  his  habits  of  life  and  an  operation.  These 
were  exceptions,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  a  general  rule  that  lapa- 
rotomy should  be  performed  in  the  interval  between  recurrent  attacks 
of  appendicitis  should  be  laid  down. 

Dr.  Keen  took  exception  to  what  Dr.  Pepper  had  said  in  reference 
to  not  calling  in  a  surgeon  in  a  case  of  appendicitis  until  operation  was 
needed.  It  was  of  the  most  urgent  importance  that  the  surgeon  be 
called  in — not  to  do  an  operation,  liut  for  consultation  ;  for  his  judgment 
rather  than  his  knife  ;  not  necessarily  to  do  a  laparotomy  immediately, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  to  deal  intelligently  and  promptly 
with  the  conditions  when  the  time  for  operation  arrived.  He  should 
not  be  called  in,  then,  new  to  the  case  and  unfamiliar  with  its  features, 
and  desiring,  therefore,  time  to  become  familiar  with  it,  unless  the  case 
was  so  serious  that  operation  was  evidently  and  instantly  required. 
The  surgeon  should  be  with  the  physician  the  moment  the  diagnosis 
was  made,  not  to  do  the  operation  then,  but  to  be  ready  to  do  it  the 
moment  that  it  became  necessary.  He  had  seen  patients  lost,  and  had 
lost  some  himself,  he  was  sure,  from  delay,  from  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  plunge  right  in  and  do  a  laparotomy  the  moment  one  was  called 
to  see  a  case  that  really  needed  it,  and  yet  from  unfamiliarity  was  re- 
garded as  a  doubtful  case.  We  should  have  every  point  at  our  fingers' 
ends  and  be  familiar  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  symptoms.  Then  our 
aid  would  be  much  more  valuable  than  if  we  were  called  in  only  when 
the  emergency  for  operation  had  arisen.  A  plain  case  every  one  could 
read  and  decide  (juickly.  It  was  the  doubtful  cases  that  needed  care- 
fully weighed  decision — a  snap  judgment  on  a  sudden  call  was  more  apt 
to  be  wrong  than  right. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  London,  assumed  that  the  term  appcudicitis 
as  here  used  included  all  those  cases  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  typh- 
litis, as  perityphlitis,  and  by  other  names,  all  of  which  have  probably 
more  or  less  connection  with  the  appendix  itself.  Starting  with  that 
assumption,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  treatment  of  appendicitis. 
Here  at  the  beginning,  although  a  surgeon,  he  agreed  very  strongly  with 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Pepper.  He  was  convinced  that  operative  treat- 
ment was  most  valuable  in  appendicitis.  He  was  equally  convinced  that 
delay  in  operating  was  the  wisest  course  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  authors  were  a  little  mixed  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication of  these  cases.  They  had  included  cases  that  were  acute  from 
the  beginning  with  cases  that  were  not  acute,  that  had  a  slow  and  steady 
course.  The  cases  that  had  a  slww  and  steady  progress,  that  began  with 
localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  accompanied  with  tenderness  and 
soreness,  less  swelling  without  any  very  acute  symptoms,  were  cases 
which  one  must  ieel  could  bp  <iealt  with  satisfactorily  without  the  sur- 
geon's knife ;  he  would  not  say  without  the  surgeon's  aid,  but  without 
the  surgeon's  knife. 

Dr.  Morton  had  spoken  strongly  of  the  use  in  these  case?  of  calomel 
and  podophyllin.  Such  statements  had  rather  startled  him  and  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  some  evidence  of  its  value  given.  He  would 
prefer  to  follow  the  line  of  treatment  suggested  by  Dr.  Pepper,  and  not 
give  calomel  and  podophyllin  in  frequently  repeated  doses.     He  would 


rely  more  upon  rest,  belladonna  externally  and  opium  internally,  and 
diet,  believing  and  knowing  that  by  such  means  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
were  permanently  cured.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  these  good  re- 
sults did  not  occur  and  graver  symptoms  appeared,  the  swelling  in- 
creased, and  symptoms  of  peritonitis  developed,  the  surgeon's  aid  became 
of  immense  value,  and  certainly  where  these  symptoms  did  appear  and 
there  was  a  steady  progression  toward  the  bad,  it  was  unquestionably 
time  for  the  surgeon  to  take  a  hand.  In  all  acute  cases  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  right  of  the  surgeon  to  interfere.  He  had  seen  cases  where 
within  thirty  six  hours  after  such  acute  symptoms  it  had  been  necessary 
for  the  surgeon  to  expose  the  part  and  let  out  the  inflammatory  fluids, 
if  not  remove  the  appendix  itself.  To  his  mind  these  two  classes  of 
cases  which  he  had  briefly  described  fairly  indicated  the  line  that  the 
surgeon  should  take — trusting  very  much  to  expectant  treatment  in  tKe 
least  acute  cases  and  surgically  interfering  early  in  the  acute. 

In  reply  to  the  question  in  regaid  to  the  propriety  of  operating, 
whether  or  not  the  surgeon  was  justified  in  operating  between  the  at- 
tacks, his  judgment  would  decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  was  no  second  attack.  If  there  was  a  second  attack  it  could 
be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first,  only  there  was  a  tendency  to- 
ward interference  if  the  symptoms  did  not  settle  down  rather  rapidly. 
He  said  this  because  he  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  many  instances  where 
things  had  settled  down  after  a  second  attack  without  any  further  trou- 
ble. Because  we  had  met  with  cases  that  after  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  it  may  be  the  eighteenth  attack,  had  at  last  come  to  the  surgeon's 
knife,  he  tliought  that  we  should  not  accept  that  as  a  decided  evidence 
in  favor  of  surgical  interference.  In  fact,  we  must  be  governed  by  each 
case  by  itself,  and  we  should  surgically  interfere  only  when  we  found 
small  chances  of  Nature  terminating  the  case  guided  by  medical  skill. 

Then  we  came  to  the  operation.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  authors  of  the  papers.  It  was  quite  true  that  in 
doubtful  cases  of  appendicitis — cases  in  which  one  did  not  expect  to  find 
a  great  deal  of  pus  or  inflammatory  fluid — the  incision  in  the  right  semi- 
lunar line  would  probably  be  the  best.  In  this  way  one  came  down 
readily  on  the  cascum,  and  was  more  apt  to  find  the  appendix.  The 
majority  of  cases  with  which  the  surgeon  had  to  deal  were  not  <juite  in 
the  stage  to  which  he  had  referred.  There  was  generally  much  more 
diffused  swelling  about  the  caecum,  and  that  swelling  gravitated  back- 
ward and  upward,  sometimes  toward  the  loin.  He  could  recall  a  good 
many  cases  in  which  he  had  operated  where  he  had  been  certain  the 
swelling  was  about  the  caecum,  but  where  it  was  backward  toward  the 
lumbar  region.  He  could  recall  several  instances  in  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  more  to  the  lumbar  region  than  to  any  other  part, 
and  it  had  been  only  by  going  into  the  history  that  he  had  concluded 
that  the  trouble  was  located  in  the  caecum.  The  lateral  incision  was  a 
good  one  in  these  cases,  but  it  must  be  more  lateral  than  the  semilunar 
line.  He  had  made  his  incision  well  back,  corresponding  to  the  line  of 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  and  tending  backward  toward 
the  loin.  In  this  way  one  got  well  at  the  c;ecum,  and  one's  finger 
could  be  readily  passed  into  the  iliac  fossa.  One  could  examine  the 
part,  one  could  drain  the  part  well  and  generally  by  the  open  treatment, 
not  being  too  careful  to  stitch  the  wound,  and  a  good  result  would  take 
place.  He  would  say  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases — his  friends  might 
say  neglected  cases — an  incision  more  posterior  than  the  semilunar  line 
would  be  the  better  one.  The  incision  in  the  semilunar  line  should  be 
reserved  for  cases  that  had  not  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  he  had 
just  indicated. 

Another  [)oint  to  which  he  would  like  to  allude  was  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  these  were  all  really  cases  of  appendicitis.  In  at  least 
three  instances  of  cases  which  had  presented  a  history  of  a  cfpcal  trou- 
ble, but  in  which  death  had  resulted  from  some  ther  cause,  he  had 
found  cicatrices  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cijecum  some  distance  from 
the  appendix.  In  two  cases  that  he  had  treated  the  evidence  had 
pointed  to  the  caecum  as  the  seat  of  trouble.  In  one,  in  a  boy  aged 
twelve  years,  he  had  incised  an  abscess,  and  eventually  a  large  orange- 
seed  had  escaped.  He  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  could  have 
come  from  the  appendix.  In  the  second  case  a  piece  of  bone  that  had 
been  swallowed  had  evidently  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  caecum 
and  caused  suppuration.  These  two  cases  had  presented  all  the  feat- 
ures of  typical  appendicitis.     They  had  been  dealt  w  ith  in  the  way  that 
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ho  had  Htittcd  iiiid  both  patieiitH  had  recovered.     Wo  muHt,  lie  tliuu((ht, 
bear  in  mind  lliut  thcrte  cuhcs  were  not  nil  due  to  diHciiHc  of  (he  ap|>cn- 
dix,  and  that  iiiany  uf  them  mi^ht  liuve  no  connection  with  i(. 

ThJH  brougiit  hitu  to  another  point,  ami  tiiat  wmh  uh  to  whclljcr  or 
not,  uniler  all  circumstanci'n,  it  wan  expedient  to  Hcaich  very  carefully 
for  tiie  appcndiv.      In  (lic.>ic  Hcvcre  ca.set*  nlioiild  we  di.slurb  llic  pails  ho 
much  art  wa.s  often  absolutely  lU'coMsary  y     We  had  had  loiiiglil  good 
evidence  of  the  dillicuiiy  of  lindiiig  tlu*  appendix  in  Konu-  cuhch.     lie 
had  always  fell  (hat  in  the.st'  caneH  we  .xlioiild  do  more  harm  than  good 
if  we  Mcarched  too   far    for  the  ap|)endix.      lie  was  Hatislied  with  well 
irrigating  the  part  ami  treating  it  by  the  open  method. 

Dr.  .Morton   had   mentioneil  hernia  as  following  the  operation.     He 
had  never  »een  this.     That  might  be  because  the  bulk  of  his  incisions 
had  been  nuide  posteriorly.     lie  had  done  nwiny  of  these  openitioiiH, 
and  had  seen  many  others  done  by  his  friends,  but   had  never  seen  her- 
nia as  a  result. 

The  subject  was   further  discusstd   liy   Dr.  .).  M.  Haldy,  Dr.  Frank 
Woodbury,  Dr.  11.  A.  Hare,  Dr.  De  Forest  Willard,  Dr.  M.  F.  Kirkbride, 
Dr.  .loseph  lloirniiin,  and  Dr.  M.  rrice. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United   States. — The  following   table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-Cieneral  of  the  Marine-Hospital    Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  October  16th : 

tence.     We  had  to  ileal  with  the  disease  of  the  tractn  which  were  usu- 
ally looked   upon   a-<   centripetal   and   as  conve\ing  sensory  impulscH. 
Tho  author  contemled  that  the  symptoms  of   Friedreich's  ataxia  afford- 
ed a  deuionstralion  that   these  tracts  did  not  eiuivey  Mcnsoiy  impulses 
tipwurd,  for  Hensalion  was  not  impaired,  but  that  they  were  the  main 
traclH  for  the  convi-yaiuM- of  co  onlinated  motor  impulscH  downward; 
that  their  anatomical  relations  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum, 
and  mid-brain,  as  well  as  the  faels  of  Friedreich's  disease,  agreed  in  show- 
ing them  to  act  to  co-ordinate  motor  im|iul.seH  of  the  mid  brain,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  higher  and   hnver  levels  of  the  spinal  cord.     The 
facts  of  embryology  strengthened  this  theiuy  ;  at  the  end  of  fcetal  life, 
at  a  time  when  tlu;  pyramidal  tracts  were  undeveloped,  the  posterior 
eolunms  ami  direct  cert^bellar  tracts  vu'vy  complete.     Their  function 
evidently  began  at  once  after   birth.      When  we  remcmbercMl  that  the 
new-boin  infant  was  characterized,  iiot  by  voluntary  control  of  its  mus- 
cles, not  by  accuracy  of  sense  perception,  but  by  an  extensive  eo-«)idi- 
nation  of  involuntary  motor  functions,  the  conclusion  was  easy  that 
these,  the  only  tracts   fully  developed  at  birth,  subserved  these  ptir- 
])oses.     The  direction  of  Wallerian  degeneration  was  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  direction  of  normal  i)hysiological  imjtidses  in  any  given 
nerve  tract. 

To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purjioM 
favoriuij  ux  iri/h  <oi/iiiiiiiii<<ilioJiJi  m  rcsjicctfully  called  to  llw.  follow- 
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conlrlhutious  "  ure  rexpectfiilly  informed  that,  j«  acceptitu/  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwa;/.i  do  .so  with  the  understatidirvj  thai  tlie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  he  observed:  (i)  when  a  manwicript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ami  abstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
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have  been  sent  to  any  otlicr  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  tJie  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  sul/ject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cmjagemcnis  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wis/us  complied  vjith  must  be  distinrtlj' 
stated  in   a    communication   accompani/ing  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  pm 
into  the  type-setters'   hands.       We   are   often   constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although   t/iey  may  be  creditable  to  t/ieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  thin  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talmlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.      We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 
All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tlie 
writer's  name  and  addrrss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.     No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  comnmnications.     Hereafter,  cor- 
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respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  Am  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.     AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  autlior's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.      We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual p7-actitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies   will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.     Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  crpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  he  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  puljlications  containing  matter  which  the  pjerson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.     Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL,  October  31,  1891. 
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THE   ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY   OF   REFLEXES, 

WITH  THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  A  HITHERTO  UNKNOWN 
LOCALIZED    PHYSIOLOGICAL    REFLEX    PHENOMENON.* 

By   GEORGE   W.   JAOOBY,   M.  D. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  reflexes  produced  by  elec- 
trical excitation  is  still  of  the  most  meager  kind,  and  the 
few  facts  known  of  these  reflexes,  together  with  the  state- 
ments made  regarding  them,  are  still  enveloped  in  darkness. 

Whereas  the  laws  governing  the  production  of  me- 
chanical reflexes,  superficial  as  well  as  deep,  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  the  conditions  of  their  presence  or  ab- 
sence have  become  part  of  positive  knowledge,  an  electro- 
physiology  of  reflexes,  in  the  sense  of  experiments  having 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  casting  light  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  reflexes  produced  in  the  normal  body  by  the 
peripheral  application  of  the  electric  current,  has  not  been 
formulated. 

Although  the  fact  has  been  generally  conceded,  the 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  knowledge  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
clear ;  it  is  said  that  it  is  diflicult  to  study  the  normal  laws 
of  these  reflexes,  because  in  the  normal  body  the  reflex 
paths  of  the  gray  substance  can  be  excited  only  by  currents 
of  great  intensity  ;  as  Graupner  says,  by  currents  of  so 
great  intensity  as  to  exert  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
nerve  substance.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  motor  phenomena  thus  produced  is  surrounded 
by  great  diflficulties ;  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  are  of  a  reflex  nature  or  are  produced  by  cur- 
rent diffusion.  As  will  be  shown  farther  on,  I  am  able  to 
prove  that  both  of  these  reasons  are  invalid,  and  are  only  a 
priori  arguments  which  practically  are  entirely  untenable. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  production  of  these  reflexes  should, 
however,  not  be  underestimated,  and  that  is  that  only  very 
few  people  are  capable  of  excluding  all  cerebral  action  at 
the  time  when,  by  the  introduction  of  the  current,  a  painful 
impression  is  produced.  No  matter  how  weak  the  current 
employed,  a  current  of  suflScient  strength  to  produce  a  re- 
flex is  painful,  and  the  concomitant  cerebral  action  which 
takes  place  must  have  an  antagonistic  influence  upon  the 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  my  experiments,  on 
account  of  the  distant  and  localized  character  of  the  reflex, 
even  this  objection  is  reduced  to  minimum  importance. 

The  first  person  to  pay  any  attention  to  electrical  re- 
flexes was  Remak.  While  it  is  true  that  all  of  his  observa- 
tions bear  upon  phenomena  occurring  only  in  single  normal 
and  pathological  cases,  he  nevertheless  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  study  to  this  subject,  and  in  his  well-known  work 
has""  described  a  number  of  electrical  reflex  phenomena  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  verified  by  Braun,  Runge,  and 
others.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  phenomena  occurred 
only  in  single  cases  they  could  be  of  interest,  but  could  not 
and  did  not  carry  with  them  any  scientific  value,  and  con- 


*  Read  liefore  the  American  Neurological  Association  at  its  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting. 


sequently  were  soon  entirely  forgotten.  In  the  same  way 
as  Remak  was  able  to  produce  galvanotonic  reflex  contrac- 
tions (contractions  lasting  as  long  as  the  current  passed) 
upon  the  normal  body,  he  was  also  able  to  produce  these 
same  phenomena  in  old  hemiplegics.  He  says  :  "  I  have  in 
hypertonic  hemiplegias  (not  in  atonic  ones)  found  hemi- 
lateral  excitable  cervical  zones  upon  the  same  side  as  the 
extravasation,  so  that  excitation  of  this  half  of  the  neck 
produced  reflex  contractions  in  the  hand  of  the  healthy  side, 
mostly  in  the  territory  of  the  nervus  medianus  and  ulnaris, 
while  similar  excitation  of  the  neck  upon  the  paralyzed 
side  produced  either  no  contraction  or  only  a  weak  one  in 
the  territory  of  the  nervus  radialis  of  the  paralyzed  side." 

In  the  contractured  extensors  of  the  arms  of  old  hemi- 
plegics Remak  was  able  to  produce  similar  phenomena  by 
galvanic  excitation  of  the  crural  and  its  branches,  or  of  the 
sciatic  upon  the  paralyzed  side.  In  the  same  manner 
crossed  reflexes  were  obtained  in  cases  of  tabes.  Of  such  a 
case  it  is  said  "  the  application  of  a  current  of  fifty  Daniell's 
cells  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  well  as  to  the 
plexus  lumbalis  of  the  left  side,  produces  strong  contraction 
of  the  right  calf,  and  also  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pos-- 
terior  muscles  of  the  right  thigh."  Reversal  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  electrodes  to  the  opposite  leg  reversed  the  con- 
tractions, these  being  hardly  visible  upon  the  side  to  which 
the  current  was  applied,  but  distinct  upon  the  opposite  leg. 

Such  and  similar  reflex  contractions  have  been  seen  by 
only  a  few  observers  since  Remak  described  them,  and,  be- 
yond the  acknowledgment  of  their  existence,  no  facts  con- 
cerning their  nature  have  been  acquired.  Of  the  supposed 
diagnostic  value  of  such  crossed  reflexes  in  the  face,  as 
being  characteristic  of  affections  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  I 
can  say  nothing  here.  As  being  a  variety  of  crossed  re- 
flexes, the  diplegic  contractions  of  Remak  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection.  Remak  produced  these  diplegic  con- 
tractions by  placing  the  button-shaped  anode  in  the  fossa 
mastoidea  behind  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  or  upon 
the  neighboring  region  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  by  clos- 
ing the  current  with  a  large  flat  cathodal  electrode  placed 
between  the  scapula?  above  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  Re- 
flex contractions  of  a  peculiar  character  and  of  more  or  less 
intensity  then  occurred  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  opposite 
to  the  anode.  Remak  asserts  that  these  contractions  can 
not  be  produced  with  any  other  position  of  the  electrodes. 
They  were  found  in  cases  of  arthritis  nodosa,  and  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  but  not  in  healthy  individuals. 
Of  the  therapeutic  results  which  Remak  thought  he  was 
able  to  obtain  through  production  of  these  diplegic  con- 
tractions I  will  say  nothing.  He  recognized  their  reflex 
nature,  and  thought  that  they  were  produced  by  an  anodal 
excitation  of  the  ganglion  suprcmum  cervicale.  The  few 
observers  who  have  been  able  to  reproduce  these  contrac- 
tions have  done  so  under  conditions  at  variance  with  those 
required  by  Remak.  They  were  found  by  Drissen  in  a  case 
of  vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  in  one  of  paresis  of  the  nerves 
of  the  arm ;  by  Moritz  Meyer  in  a  case  of  arsenical  paraly- 
sis ;  by  Fieber  in  lead  paralysis ;  by  Eisenlohr  in  bulbar 
paralysis ;  and  by  Erb  in  a  case   of  progressive  muscular 
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atrophy,  in  one  of  ni'uritis  or  spinal  jiflFoction,  and  in  ont^  of 
atropliy  of  (lio  hand  of  uiulccitlcd  nature.  In  the  inajcuity 
of  cast's  (Icscrilx'd  Ity  others  the  position  of  the  electrotles 
also  dilTerefi  from  that  employed  hy  Keinak.  I''ielier  and 
Henedikl  were  alile  to  produce  diplcf^ic  contractions  with 
the  faratl.iic  current  as  well  as  with  the  iralvanic,  and  I'lnlcn- 
hnru  ohtained  them  from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  a  staliile  or  a  laliile  current;  all  in  all,  then,  a 
series  of  disputed  and  undisputed  occurrences  which  pre- 
sent n  confusion  worthy  of  a  i^reater  array.  For  discussion 
of  the  theories  t)f  production  of  these  phenomena  I  must 
refer  those  interested  to  Krh. 

Of  late  years,  to  my  knowledj^e,  only  (Jriiupuer  has 
called  attention  to  the  production  of  electrical  retlexes. 
(}riiuj)ner,  in  a  supposed  case  of  transverse  myelitis,  was 
able  to  note  an  abnormally  increased  reflex  which  was  de- 
pendent upon  nie(dianical  excitation  of  a  certain  sensory 
nerve.  Electrical  excitation  produced  the  same  result  (dor- 
sal extension  of  the  foot  with  extension  and  abduction  of 
the  toes  upon  excitation  of  the  branches  of  the  nervus 
tibialis),  but  also  showed  that  the  reflex  changed  in  inten- 
sity and  character  according  to  whether  the  negative  or  the 
positive  pole  was  applied  to  the  nerve,  and  according  to 
whether  a  quick  closure  and  opening  of  the  current  was 
employed,  or  whether  the  current  was  allowed  to  pass  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  These  results  of  Graupner's  are  men- 
tioned on  account  of  the  varying  action  of  the  reflex  to  the 
different  poles,  but  1  do  not  consider  any  reflex  an  electrical 
one  which  can  be  produced  by  any  other  means  than  the 
electric  current.  Distant  mechanical  reflexes  produced  by 
excitation  of  the  nerves  almost  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  are  not  infrequent,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
same  reflexes  could  be  produced  by  an  electrical  current, 
this  acting  simply  as  a  mechanical  irritant. 

For  years  the  main  facts  as  here  detailed  have  from 
time  to  time  occupied  my  attention,  and  I  have  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  confirm  them.  Either  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  their  occurrence  or  on  account  of  a  train  of  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances,  I  have  never  been  able  in  any  individual, 
healthy  or  not,  to  obtain  distant  or  crossed  reflex  contrac- 
tions of  the  kind  described.  Some  years  ago  I  made  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  upon  a  very  intelligent  patient  suf- 
fering from  hemiplegia  with  spastic  symptoms,  to  whom  I 
explained  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  the  experiments. 
Once  while  applying  a'galvanic  current  to  the  forearm  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  I  placed  the  elec- 
trode on  his  forearm  he  had  a  feeling  as  though  his  chin 
twitched.  Failing,  after  several  attempts,  to  produce  any 
visible  movement  in  the  muscles  of  the  chin,  I  gave  up  the 
experiment,  and,  attributing  the  patient's  remark  to  psychic 
influence,  forgot  all  about  the  case  until  last  winter.  At  this 
time  a  male  patient,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
writer's  cramp,  while  undergoing  an  electrical  examination 
of  the  muscles  of  his  hands,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  upon  closure  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  his  forearm 
his  chin  upon  the  same  side  jerked.  It  was  then  that  I  re- 
called my  former  experience,  and  I  consequently  paid  close 
attention  to  all  existing  conditions,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 


A  large  sponge  electrode  was  placed  upon  the  brejiHt, 
over  the  sternum  ;  the  other  electrode,  a  button-shaped 
one  attached  to  an  interrupting  handle,  was  usiid  for  mak- 
ing and  breaking  the  current.  I'latring  this  electrode  over 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  just  above  the  wrist,  1  was 
able  with  a  current  of  eight  milliampen'S  and  a  closure  of 
the  catlio(|e  to  <»btain  a  distinet,  (piick  contraction,  local- 
i/.cil  ill  the  levator  mciili  muscle  of  the  same,  siile.  Appli- 
cation of  the  cathode  to  the  other  arm  produced  a  similar 
contraction  in  the  levator  inenti  of  that  side.  No  con- 
traction could  he  obtained  from  a  closure  with  the  anode. 
In  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  directly  exciting  the 
contracting  muscle  by  current  diffusion,  I  then  placed  the 
large  electrode  upon  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  noted 
the  same  result  as  in  the  first  arrangement  of  the  electrodes 
— namely,  a  quick  contraction  of  the  levator  menti  in  im- 
mediate response  to  a  cathodal  closure.  Repeated  experi- 
ments at  various  times  always  gave  the  same  results.  It 
was  therefore  clear  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  pure  reflex 
phenomenon — a  contraction  from  a  motor  nerve  in  conse- 
quence of  excitation  of  a  sensory  one.  Since  then  I  have 
made  these  same  exi)eriments  upon  more  than  two  hundred 
individuals,  and  each  subject,  whether  showing  the  reflex  or 
not,  was  examined  repeatedly,  so  that  the  number  of  single 
trials  goes  into  the  thousands.  One  hundred  of  these  pa- 
tients were  classed  as  normal  or  healthy.  As  normal  indi- 
viduals for  my  purpose  I  have  classed  (1)  the  perfectly 
healthy,  (2)  patients  complaining  of  vague  functional  symp- 
toms, in  whom  organic  disease  could  positively  be  excluded, 
and  (3)  arthritic  (gouty  or  rheumatic)  patients  whose  symp- 
toms were  confined  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  second 
and  third  categories  were  made  use  of  simply  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  as  they  furnished  a  large  percentage  of  my 
available  material. 

Of  the  pathological  cases  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak 
at  this  time.  The  experiments  were  conducted  as  follows  : 
An  Erb's  large  electrode  was  placed  over  the  back  of  the 
wrist  and  hand  ;  as  already  stated,  this  location  was  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  possibility  of  directly  ex- 
citing the  facial  muscles  or  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  by 
means  of  current  loops.  As  an  examining  electrode  a  small 
Erb's  sponge  electrode  was  employed.  The  results  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  these  one  hundred  cases  were  as 
follows  : 

The  subjects'  ages  varied  from  seventeen  to  seventy 
years ;  forty-six  were  males  and  fifty-four  females.  In  sev- 
enty-one cases  the  reflex  could  be  obtained  upon  both  sides; 
in  three  cases  the  reflex  could  be  obtained  upon  one  side 
only.  In  fourteen  cases  involuntary  or  voluntary  distortion 
of  the  face  was  produced  by  the  pain  or  the  shock,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  reflex  was  present  or 
not ;  in  twelve  cases  the  reflex  was  entirely  absent. 

The  current  strength  employed  in  the  cases  which  showed 
the  reflex  varied  from  four  to  ten  milliamperes.  In  none  of 
these  normal  cases  could  the  reflex  be  elicited  except  with 
the  cathodal  closure.  Anodal  closure,  even  with  as  strong 
currents  as  could  be  endured,  did  not  in  a  single  instance 
produce  the  reflex.  Mechanical  excitation  of  all  kinds  was 
also  employed,  but  always  without  effect.    The  character  of 
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;he  reflex  was,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  a  quick  light- 
ling-like  contraction  of  the  levator  menti  of  the  same  side, 
>ccurring  apparently  simultaneously  with  the  closure  of  the 
current  and  differing  in  no  way  from  a  contraction  of  the 
nuscle  produced  by  direct  application  of  the  current.  In  a 
Few  of  these  cases  (twelve)  the  contractions,  while  retaining 
;he  same  character,  were  of  minimum  intensity,  although  dis- 
;inctly  visible.  In  three  cases  the  contraction  was  stronger 
ipon  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  and  in  three  different 
jases  was  not  of  the  kind  described,  but  was  slow  and  tonic 
n  character,  remaining  as  long  as  the  current  was  main- 
lined. In  all  except  twelve  of  the  seventy-one  cases  in 
which  the  reflex  was  obtainable,  the  reflex,  having  once  been 
jlicited  with  the  minimum  current  necessary  for  its  produc- 
;ion,  could  be  increased  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain  maxi- 
num,  in  direct  proportion  to  an  increase  of  current  strength. 
rhe  twelve  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  formed  by  those 
;ases  in  which  only  a  minimal  contraction  was  produced, 
md  in  these  this  minimal  contraction  was  not  augmented 
l)y  any  increase  in  the  current  strength. 

In  this,  increase  of  reflex  contraction  with  increase  of 
current  strength,  the  sensory  nerve  reacts  to  the  electric 
current  in  the  same  manner  as  the  motor  nerve  does,  and 
is  at  variance  with  the  reaction  of  sensory  nerves  to  other 
-orms  of  irritation.  If  a  motor  nerve  is  excited  electric- 
illy,  a  minimum  excitation  may  be  found  which  will  pro- 
iuce  a  minimum  muscular  contraction  ;  an  increase  of  this 
excitation  will  produce  an  increased  contraction  until  a  maxi- 
num  is  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  reflex  is  to  be 
produced  by  mechanical  excitation  of  a  sensory  area,  a  com- 
paratively strong  excitation  is  necessary,  but,  a  reflex  con- 
raction  once  having  been  obtained,  this  contraction  does 
,iot  increase  in  intensity  with  an  increase  of  the  excitation. 
,  The  reflex  now  under  consideration  thus  furnishes  proof 
•  hat  sensory  nerves  react  differently  to  galvanic  excitation 
md  to  simple  mechanical  excitation. 

The  parts  from  which  the  reflex  could  be  obtained  were 

^      -ame  in  all  cases,  and  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 

tm.     These  parts  are  the  skin  over  the  anterior  radial 

;■   of  the  wrist  supplied  by  the  palmar  cutaneous  nerve, 

ed  from  the  median  (Fig.  1,  cp)\  the  skin  over  the 

:  radial  half  of  the  forearm,  which  is  a  little  more  than 

third  of  the  part  supplied   by  the  musculo-cutaneous 

_    1,  cl  to  1);  the  skin  of  the   palmar  surface  of  the 

.1),  index  and  radial  half  of  the  middle  finger,  and  of 

:<-•  radial  side  of  the  palm  to  a  line  drawn  upward  from 

lie  middle  of  the  medius  to  the  wrist  joint,  or  about  two 

liirds  of  that  part  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and 

IS  supplied  by  the  median  nerve  (Fig.  1,  me  to  2).    The 

.  can  also  be  obtained  upon  the  dorsal  surface  from  the 

:.  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  2,  cl), 

ii'i  with  stronger  currents  from  the  entire  dorsal  surface 

f  the  part  of  the  hand  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve  (Fig. 

,  ra). 

The  reflex  contraction  was,  in  the   majority  of  cases, 
ized  in  the  levator  menti,  although  in  some  cases  the 
untraction  took  place  in  the  quadratus,  both  of  which  mus- 
ics are  innervated  by  the  facial  nerve.     In  cases  in  which  the 
2flex  is  very  well  marked,  by  using  a  bifurcated  conduct- 


ing cord  and  making  a  cathodal  closure  over  the  reflex  area 
of  both  forearms  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  chin  is  drawn 
up  and  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  lip  raised,  giving  an 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


expression  of  haughtiness  and  scorn.  As  this  expression 
is  the  physiological  result  of  action,  not  of  the  levator 
menti  alone,  but  of  the  levator  and  quadratus  menti  com- 
bined, it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  cases  the  reflex  consists  in 
a  contraction  of  both  of  these  muscles,  but  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  contraction  of  the  levator  preponderates, 
w^hile  in  a  minority  it  is  more  marked — i.  e.,  visible — in  the 
quadratus.  These  results  are  of  interest  even  if  they  only 
prove  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unstudied  reflex  phenome- 
non, a  reflex  which,  being  present  in  seventy  per  cent,  or  more 
of  normal  persons,  is  certainly  physiological,  and  in  point 
of  frequency  ranks  as  about  third  among  the  superficial  re- 
flexes, the  plantar  reflex  being  present  in  about  ninety-two 
per  cent.,  and  the  cremaster  in  eighty-nine  per  cent.  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that,  by  means  of  this  reflex,  a  path  is 
opened  for  the  study  of  pathological  changes  in  sensory 
nerves  which  will  certainly  lead  to  an  increase  of  positive 
knowledge. 

That  this  is  not  merely  a  delusional  theory  on  my  part 
is  already  proved  by  the  records  of  my  pathological  cases. 
I  should  consider  it  premature  to  enter  here  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  these  records,  as  very  many  more  cases  than  I  have 
examined  are  necessary  to  establish  any  pathological  uni- 
formity; nevertheless,  I  can  now  state  that,  while  in  no 
normal  case  could  I  obtain  an  anodal  reflex,  I  was  able  in 
certain  pathological  cases  to  obtain  such  a  contraction ;  in 
certain  other  cases  an  anodal  reflex  could  be  obtained  be- 
fore a  cathodal  one;  and  in  still  others,  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal quick  reflex,  long-drawn-out  contractions,  similar  to 
those  obtained  from   muscles  showing  the  reaction  of  de- 
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goneratiun,  were  prodiuu'd.  Kroin  these  facts  I  am  even 
now  jiltlf  tn  assert  tlial  tlie  sensory  nerve,  or  tlie  central 
f^rav  sulistnnee  of  the  cord,  or  hotli,  may  l>e  patholoLficilly 
altered  hv  disease  ho  as  to  show  (juahtative  and  (|iiantitative 
chanjres  to  the  jfalvanie  current. 

In  experimental  physiolojjy  the  pnxliiition  of  reflexes 
l>v  I  lie  peripheral  excitation  of  sensory  m-rves  has  heen 
utili/.ed  to  draw  conclusions  as  rei^ards  the  excitability  of  nor- 
mal sensorv  nerves.  'I'hus  rtlii^er,  hy  means  of  his  ex|>eri- 
ments  with  electrical  excitation  upon  a  stryclinini/ed  fro<r, 
was  able  to  show  that  no  reflex  contracti()n  could  he  obtained 
throut^h  the  closure  of  a  descendiuLC  current,  very  weak  or 
no  contraction  throuyh  the  o|icniii^-  of  an  ascendiufr  current, 
and  stroiiix  contract  ion  by  the  closure  oi  an  ascendin<;  current 
and  the  openiin;  of  a  descendint;  one.  This  translated  into 
modern  symbols,  with  U  representing);  stron<;  retiex  and  r 
weak  reflex,  means  :  Stronjj;  currents  produced  KaCR,  KaOr, 
AnC,  AnOR,  thus  showini>;  that  KaC  and  AnO  produced 
stronger  rotlox  action  than  KaO  and  AnC,  and  provinji;  that, 
if  the  excitability  of  the  central  gray  substance  be  increased 
(by  strychnine),  it  reacts  the  same  to  the  electrical  current 
as  the  motor  nerve  does.  Upon  the  human  body,  to  ray 
knowledge,  only  Krb  lias  instituted  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  reaction  law  of  sensory  nerves. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  sliow  that,  if  S  represents 
sensation,  we  obtain  first  KaCS,  then  slighter  AnCS,  and 
then  KaOS. 

Slight  as  is  our  knowledge  regarding  the  physiological 
reaction  of  sensory  nerves  to  the  galvanic  current  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  we  know  of  the  action  of  electric 
currents  upon  motor  nerves,  it  is  nevertheless  even  greater 
than  our  knowdedge  of  the  pathological  changes  which  may 
occur  in  the  electrical  reaction  of  these  sensory  nerves.  All 
that  we  know  concerning  these  pathological  changes  is  that 
there  is  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  electro-cutaneous  sen- 
sibility, which  usually  pursues  a  parallel  course  to  other 
sensory  qualities ;  here  the  electricity  is  only  a  means  of 
testing  the  existence  of  sensory  reaction,  but  gives  us  no 
clew  as  to  any  changes  in  the  conduction  paths  such  as  we 
are  able  to  find  in  the  motor  ones.  Somewhat  more  than 
this  has  been  alleged  by  Mendelssohn,  who,  in  a  few  cases  of 
tabes,  has  found  the  normal  sensory-reaction  formula  altered. 
Mendelssohn  compares  his  results  with  Erb's  reaction  of 
degeneration,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  a  connection  may 
be  traced  between  them  and  changes  in  sensory  nerves. 
Gerhardt,  reasoning  that  as  zoster  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
neuritic  symptom  we  should  expect  degeneration  of  sensory 
nerves  and  that  these  would  possibly  show  a  kind  of  IiD, 
examined  various  cases  of  zoster  with  this  idea  in  view. 
The  unaffected  side  was  used  for  comparison.  Of  the  ex- 
amined cases,  five  showed  reduced  sensation  to  faradism 
and  increased  sensation  to  galvanism,  while  in  one  of  these 
cases  (Case  III)  there  was  preponderance  of  AnCS  over 
KaCS,  and  in  another  (Case  IV)  AnCS  was  as  great  as 
KaCS. 

All  experiments  of  this  kind  naturally  suffer  from  the 
disadvantage  of  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  state- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  how  unreliable  these 
generally  are  need  not  be  emphasized.     By  utilizing  the  re- 


flex wliich  I  have  described,  we  liave  a  visible  proof  of  nut- 
results — oncentirclv  i'lilcpendcnl  of  any  subjective  sensa- 
tion. 1  have  no  doubt  that,  attention  having  once  been  di- 
rectecl  to  this  rellex,  other  reflexes  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  fouufl  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  we  shall,  by 
their  examination,  <d)tain  knowledge,  not  only  in  regard  to 
j)athological  changes  in  sensory  nerves,  but  also  in  regard 
to  changes  in  that  part  of  the  cord  upon  whc^se  integrity  tho 
elicilalioti  of  such  reflexes  depends. 

I''inally,  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  reflex  here  described  has  been  seen  and 
casually  mentioned  by  Remak.  In  an  a<ldendum  to  the  writ- 
ten communication  of  Hrann  to  Professor  Remak,  to  whi(dj 
I  have  already  referred,  Remak  makes  some  interesting 
and  critical  remarks.  In  a  foot-note  to  this  addendum  R(!- 
raak  says :  "  A  very  interesting  example  of  reflex  contrac- 
tion is  furnished  by  a  woman  suffering  for  three  years 
from  a  hemiplegia  with  contracture,  who  is  being  treated  in 
my  poliklinik.  As  soon  as  the  negative  electrode  of  a  40- 
cell  Siemens  and  llalske  battery,  with  any  position  of  the 
other  electrode,  touches  the  nervus  radialis  superficialis 
(next  to  the  arteria  radialis)  of  the  paralyzed  arm,  the  mus- 
culus  quadratus  mcnti  of  the  same  side  contracts." 

It  seems  very  strange  that  Remak,  who  at  that  time  was 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  electrical  reflex 
phenomena,  should  not  have  attempted  to  obtain  this  same 
reflex  upon  the  healthy  side  of  this  patient,  or  have  sought 
its  presence  in  other  individuals.  Also  strange  is  the  fact 
that  this  foot-note  has  probably  been  overlooked,  and  cer 
tainly  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  writer  who  has  cited 
from  Braun's  letter. 
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SOME   ANATOMICAL   RECOLLECTIONS 

PEETAINING   CHIEFLY   TO   THAT   PORTION   OF   THE 

INTESTINAL  CANAL   DENOMINATED   RECTUM. 

By  WILLIAM   BODENHAMER,    M.  D.,    LL.  D., 

NEW  YORK. 

It  continues  to  be  a  very  favorable  sign  of  the  mental 
soundness  of  the  medical  profession  vk^hen  we  daily  observe 
the  strong  disposition  of  the  many,  both  old  and  young,  to 
cultivate  anatomy  minutely,  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. In  the  early  days  of  the  writer  it  was  not  so ; 
then  the  students  were  generally  prone  to  seek  for  the  mini- 
mum merely,  not  the  maximum  of  attainments  in  anatomy  ; 
they  too  often  studied  it  as  a  task,  and  regarded  it  with 
disgust.  Since  then,  however,  how  infinitely  great  and  im- 
portant is  the  change,  and  how  brilliant,  both  in  surgery 
and  in  medicine,  are  its  results  I 

It  was  also  in  those  early  days  that  a  singular  notion 
prevailed,  to  some  extent,  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  anatomy  was  essential  to  the  surgeon  only,  whereas  a 
much  smaller  amount  was  sufficient  or  necessary  for  the 
physician.  This  fallacy,  to  a  small  extent,  still  lingers 
among  us  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  has  been  and  is 
always  an  egregious  mistake.  All  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body  are  liable  to  disease,  and  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  more  intimately  we  are  acquainted  anatomically 
with  their  healthy  condition,  the  better  we  are  qualified  to 
understand  and  to  treat  successfully  their  altered  and  morbid 
condition. 

The  truth  is,  we  now  plainly  see  that  the  best  surgeons 
and  the  best  physicians  are  those  who  either  have  been 
teachers  of  anatomy,  or  who  have  paid  great  attention  to 
its  cultivation  ;  all  such  soon  rise  into  notoriety,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  their  sound  anatomical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion. 

Appellation. — The  writer  will  now  call  attention  to  the 
name  rectum,  as  a  technical  term  applied  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  Latin  term  rectum  has 
been  adopted  into  both  the  English  and  the  French  lan- 
guages. It  is  derived  from  rectus,  straight,  a  right  line. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  a  right  or  a  straight  line  is  not  a 
mere  random  extension,  but,  as  geometry  teaches  us,  it  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  points ;  and  we 
all  know  too,  and  are  obliged  to  know,  that  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  intestines  does  not  represent  a  right  or 
straight  line. 

The  modern  anatomists  charge  the  ancient  anatomists 
31  with  the  application  of  the  word  rectum  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  declaring  that  the  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  human  anatomy,  that  their  dissections 
were  confined  to  animals  only,  and  that  their  descriptions 
of  the  parts  thus  dissected  were  made  and  applied  to  the 
different  or  corresponding  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  hence, 
say  the  moderns,  the  ancient  anatomists  described  and 
named  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestines  rectum,  a  right 
line,  as  they  observed  it  in  some  animals.  But  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  a  great  error,  which  he  will  now 
endeavor  to  prove — namely,  that  the  ancients  never  applied 
the  word  rectum  to   any  portion   of  the   intestinal   canal, 


either  in  animal  or  in  man.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth 
century  the  intestines  wore  not  divided  by  anatomists  into 
the  several  named  portions  which  now  obtain.  This  divis- 
ion was  first  made  by  the  able  professor  of  anatomy,  Mun- 
dinius,  of  Bologna.  He  was  the  first  anatomist  who  dis- 
tinguished the  intestines  into  duodenum,  jejunum,  ileum, 
colon,  and  rectum.  Mundinius  has  also  the  honor  and  the 
credit  of  the  first  localization  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
He  divided  the  brain  into  different  compartments  or  cells, 
each  one  containing  an  intellectual  faculty,  etc.,  thus  fairly 
anticipating  by  many  centuries  the  united  labors  of  the  two 
distinguished  phrenologists.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  (Z)e 
omnibus  humani  corporis  interioribus  membris  anatomia,  4to, 
Argentorati,   1513.) 

The  appellation  rectum.,  then,  and  its  application  to  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestines,  can  not  be  attributed  to 
the  ancients,  as  it  unjustly  has  been,  inasmuch  as  this  event 
took  place  so  many  centuries  subsequently  to  the  times  of 
the  ancients  properly  so  called. 

Cheselden,  in  describing  the  caecum,  says  that  "  in 
man  it  is  called  one  of  the  large  guts,  though  it  is  the 
smallest  by  far ;  but  the  mistake  arises  from  copying  the 
ancients,  whose  descriptions  of  all  the  parts  contained  in 
the  abdomen  seem  to  be  taken  from  dogs."  (Anatomy/  of 
the  Human  Body,  p.  156,  8vo,  London,  1778.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  says  :  "  I  know  no  better  proof  of  the 
impracticability  of  altering  the  names  in  anatomy  than  this, 
that  anatomists  have  in  almost  every  age  insisted  on  the  im- 
propriety of  calling  this  gut,  which  answers  in  its  shape  to 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  a  straight  gut ;  and  yet  always, 
and  to  the  present  day,  it  is  rectum.  The  name  rectum  is 
taken  from  the  old  anatomists,  who  described  from  brutes." 
[Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  vol.  iii,  p. 
234,  8vo,  New  York,  1817.) 

M.  Pare  calls  the  rectum  the  right  gut,  by  reason  of  the 
rightness  or  straightness  of  the  passage.  (  The  Works  of  Am- 
broise  Pare,  English  version,  by  Johnson,  p.  106,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1634.) 

Astruc  says  that  "  the  rectum  is  extended  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  anus,  whence  it  receives  the  name  of  rectum." 
[Dissertatio  chirurgica  de  fistula,  English  version,  by  Bar- 
rowby,  p.  5,  12mo,  London,  1738.) 

Winslow  says  :  "  The  last  of  all  the  intestines  is  named 
rectum,  or  the  straight  gut,  from  its  situation ;  for,  when 
viewed  directly  forward,  it  appears  to  run  down  in  a  straight 
course  from  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  on  the  foreside  of 
the  OS  sacrum,  all  the  way  to  the  os  coccygis."  {An  Ana- 
tomical Exposition  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodyy 
English  version,  by  Douglas,  vol.  ii,  p.  148,  4to,  London, 
1732.) 

Mr.  Fyfe  says :  "  The  rectum  has  its  name  from  its  being' 
the  straightest  of  the  intestines."  (yl  Compendium  of  Anato- 
my, vol.  ii,  p.  221,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1819.) 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says  :  "  Drawing  aside  the  intestines 
which  rest  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  you  find  the  great  gut 
(rectum)  continued  down  from  these  convolutions  directly, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  to  the  anus,  before  the  sacrum, 
and  inclining  to  the  incurvation  of  that  bone."  {A  System 
of  Dissections,  vol.  i,  p.  64,  16mo,  Baltimore,  1814.) 
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It  is  (|uito  Hiiuisin^  how  roiiio  of  tlioHo  ntitliors  hy  tli**ir 
iii^cmiitv  aiitl  loific  I'udoavor  to  make  a  crimkcd  liin-  slrai^lil; 
iiidcfii,  sonic  of  tlii-ir  (lt*s<*i'i|itioii.s  mid   drlinitioiis  arc    jiiHt 
aliout  as  hiiuiiioiis  as  a  iiiccc  of  wliitc  rli.ilk  in  a  dark  room. 
It  is  vtTv  evident  tliat  llie  term  rccliiui  eoincvs  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the   terminal   portion   of  the   intestinal  canal, 
Htid  that  it  is  well  calculated   to   lead   to   incorrect  opinions 
rcspcctini;  its  direction,  as  well  .is  to  jrive  rise  to  serious  er- 
rors, both  in  the  diaijnosis  and  in  the  treatment  of  some  of 
its  dist'ascs,  as  well  as  in  some  of  tho.se  of  the   contii^uoiis 
orjrans.      It  is  therefore  a  misnoiiu'r,  heint;'  neither  corieet 
nor  appropriate,  and   should   he   cxpimifcil.      Alllioui^h  this 
is  true,  yet   the   profession,  hy  custom,  which  is  said   to    he 
law,  has  sanctioned    its   u.sc   for  so   many  centuries   that   it 
would  seem  useless  now  to  attemjit  any  chanj^c,  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  such  a  ehanji^e  would  ever  be  <i;enerally  adoj)t- 
cd.      A  number  of  years  ajj^o   Professor  Alexander   Monro, 
tertiiis,  of   Kdinburyh,  made  such  an  attempt   by  substitut- 
inu:  the  term  curimm  for  rectum.     But,  instead  of  the  new 
name  being  received  and  adopted,  it,  together  with  its  au- 
thor, was  generally  ridiculed,  of  which  the  following  para- 
grajdi   in  the  London  Medical   Gazette,   vol.  i,   p.  1G8,   wiU 
serve  as  an  example  :  "  The  Edinburgh  students  well  know 
that  l>r.  A.  Monro,  tertius,  the  present  professor  of  anato- 
my in  that  celebrated  school,  rather  prides  himself  upon  his 
discovery   that   what  the    less  accurate  nomenclators  have 
styled   the   rectum  is  in  fact  the  curvum.      In  his  Outlines 
of  the   Anatomy  of  the  Human   Body,  vol.  ii,  p.  140,  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1813,  he  heads  the  description  of  that  part  of 
the  human  frame  thus :  Intestinum  curvum,  commonly  called 
Tntestinum  rectum,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for 
the  alteration.     Sorry  as  we  are  to  blight  any  of  the  learned 
doctor's  laurels,  yet  we  can  not  in  justice  withhold  our  opin- 
ion that  Horace  has  anticipated   the  grand  discovery,  as 
every  one  must  acknowledge  when  they  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing  line  :    '  Scilicet  ut   possum   curvo   dignoscere   rectum  ' 
(lloratii  Epistoloe,  lib.  ii,  epist.  2.) " 

The  writer  will  now  briefly  give  a  description  of  that 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube  called  rectum,  only  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  it  relates  to  its  position  in  the  pelvis,  its  commence- 
naent,  its  termination,  its  length,  its  direction,  its  form,  its 
capacity,  its  relations,  and  its  divisions. 

Anatomical  Description. — That  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  named  rectum  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  pel- 
vis and  is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
It  commences  at  a  point  horizontal  with  and  quite  contigu- 
ous to  the  left  ilio-sacral  symphysis,  and  it  terminates  at  the 
anus.  Its  length  in  full-grown  subjects,  taking  the  stand- 
ard of  the  human  body  at  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to 
five  feet  ten  inches,  varies  from  about  eight  to  ten  inches. 
The  form  of  the  rectum  is  cylindrical  at  its  commencement, 
and  indeed  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent ; 
but  toward  its  inferior  extremity,  however,  it  becomes  large 
and  saccated,  forming  a  terminal  pouch,  which  is  dilated 
and  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  the  mouth  of 
which  is  closed  by  the  internal  sphincter  muscle,  like  a 
purse.  The  size  of  the  rectum  for  some  distance  is  nearly 
continuous  with  that  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
but  differs  from  the  other  portions  of  the  intestines  by  be- 


coming wi<h'r  in  its  downward  progress  until  it  reaehcH  the  1 
superior  margin  of  the  internal  sphincter  musch\  From  its  i 
commencement  on  the  left  side,  at  the  supeiior  opening  of 
the  pelvis,  it  is  directed  from  above  downward,  and  at  lirst 
a  little  <>brn|uel\  liMiii  left  to  right,  deHccniliii!,' into  the  pel- 
vis along  till'  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  for  about  Hve 
inchcH,  and  occasionally  undergoing  in  some  Kubjeets  slight 
lateral  inflections,  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  median  lim  ..| 
the  body,  at  a  |)oint  opprjsite  the  junction  of  the  thini  bone 
and  tlu'  fourth  bone  of  the  .sacrum,  adapting  itnelf  during  its 
downward  course  to  the  curvature  of  the  bone  over  wlii(;h  it 
has  to  pass.  l''rom  this  point  it  is  then  directed  obliquely 
from  above;  downward  and  from  behind  forward  for  about 
three  inches,  still  in  the  median  line,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
coccyx  and  i>n  a  l(!vel  with  the  prostate;  gland.  Finally,  from 
immediately  below  tiie  level  of  the  prostate  gland  it  is  di- 
rected obli<picly  from  above  downward  and  a  litth;  from 
before  backward  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  terminate 
at  the  anus.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  rectum  is  not  straight, 
but  decidedly  curved,  both  in  the  antcro-po.sterior  and  in 
the  lateral  direction. 

The  writer  believes  it  important  here  to  observe  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  reversed  position  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  some  subjects,  the  rectum  commences  and  descends 
on  the  right  side  instead  of  on  the  left.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  quite  rare.  Meckel  says  :  "  Sometimes  the  rec- 
tum descends  into  the  pelvis  on  the  right  and  not  on  the 
left  side  of  the  sacrum."  [General  Descriptive  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  Doane's  English  version,  vol.  iii,  p.  272, 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1832.) 

M.  Cruveilhier  remarks :  "  There  are  some  important 
varieties  in  the  curvature  described  by  the  rectum ;  thus,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  upper  part  of  the  gut  twisted 
like  an  Italic  s  before  reaching  the  median  line,  and  in  this 
instance  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  twisted  por- 
tion belongs  to  the  rectum  or  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.  In  several  of  the  cases  of  unnatural  position  of  th( 
sigmoid  flexure  which  I  have  already  mentioned  the  rec 
tum  commenced  on  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  sacrun 
and  passed  downward  and  toward  the  left  side.  In  on« 
case  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  in  its  natural  positior 
the  rectum  passed  almost  transversely  to  the  right  side  at 
far  as  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  then  proceedec 
very  obliquely  to  the  left  side.  The  situation  of  the  uppe: 
part  of  the  rectum,  on  the  left  side  of  the  median  line,  hai 
often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  inclinations  of  the  uterus  to  the  right  side,  and  also  o 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  difficulty  in  parturition,  ac 
cording  as  the  occiput  of  the  foetus  is  turned  toward  tb 
right  or  the  left."  [The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body 
Pattison's  English  version,  p.  337,  imp.  8vo,  New  York 
1844.) 

Position  of  the  Rectum  in  Newly  Born  Children. — WHl 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  rectum  in  new-born  infants,  W 
Huguier,  in  commenting  upon  the  difficulty  that  sometimeBifj, 
exists  in  passing  the  cannula  in  the  operation  for  artifidol^; 
anus,  observed  that,  in  the  f CEtus  at  fall  time,  the  rectum  ^ 
not  found  on  the  left  but  on  the  right  side.  He  has  esp^H^ 
cially  observed  this  in  respect  to  females,  in  whom  the  rec||j 
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turn  corresponds  with  the  right  side  of  the  womb,  while  at 
a  later  period  it  will  be  found  on  the  left  side.  {Gazette  des 
hopitaux,  No.  71,  Paris,  1848.) 

Divisions  of  the  Rectum. — The  rectum,  for  better  elucida- 
tion, may  be  distinguished  into  three  divisions — a  superior,  a 
central,  and  an  inferior — the  three  main  curvatures  which 
the  organ  describes  in  its  downward  course  being  made  the 
foundation  of  these  natural  divisions.  Each  division  is 
distinct  in  its  situation,  in  its  structure,  and  in  the  nature 
and  importance  of  its  connections  with  regard  to  the  several 
organs  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  Their  several  relations  vary  in 
the  two  sexes,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 

Superior  Portion. — This  portion  of  the  rectum  extends 
from  the  commencement  of  this  organ,  at  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  to  the  junction 
of  the  third  bone  and  the  fourth  bone  of  the  sacrum,  just 
where  the  organ  leaves  its  peritoneal  investment  to  curve 
below  the  bladder.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  being  the 
largest  portion,  and  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
organ  itself.  In  its  direction  downward,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  it  describes  a  curve  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned 
backward  and  corresponds  to  the  sacrum.  Anteriorly  it 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  in  the 
male,  and  to  the  uterus  and  a  small  portion  of  the  vagina  in 
the  female,  and  in  both  sexes  to  a  fold  of-  the  ileum  lodged 
in  the  intervening  cul-de-sac.  It  is  tortuous,  smooth,  and 
loosely  attached  to  the  left  half  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  by  a  short  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  7neso- 
rectum.  This  portion  of  the  rectum  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  termed  the  peritoneal  portion,  because  of  its  being 
completely  invested  by  this  membrane. 

Central  Portion. — This  portion  commences  where  the 
rectum  leaves  its  peritoneal  envelope  and  begins  to  pass  be- 
low the  bladder.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  its 
direction  is  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  from  be- 
hind forward,  slightly  curving  in  the  same  direction,  the 
convexity  bearing  upward.  It  is  fixed  and  immovable,  and 
always  corresponds  anteriorly  to  the  vagina  in  the  female ; 
and  in  the  male  to  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bladder,  from  which  it  is  separated  downward  and  out- 
ward by  the  seminal  vesicles  and  vasa  deferentia,  and  lies 
in  close  relation  with  them.  Toward  its  termination  it  cor- 
responds to  the  prostate  gland  and  the  commencement  of 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is  in  contact 
with  them.  In  the  female  it  is  very  intimately  and  firmly 
connected  to  the  vagina  by  a  vascular  network  constituting 
the  recto-vaginal  saeptum ;  but  in  the  male  it  is  but  loosely 
connected  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  by 
a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  of  a  soft  and  lax  character.  It 
differs  quite  materially  in  its'  organization,  structure,  and 
attachments  from  the  superior  or  free  portion,  and  in  being- 
destitute  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  except  a  small  por- 
tion on  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  face,  over  which  the 
peritonaeum  is  sometimes  extended  when  the  bladder  is 
empty. 

Inferior  Portion. — This  portion  of  the  rectum  com- 
mences at  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  and  terminates  at  the 
anal  orifice.     Its  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  its 


direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  backward.  This  last 
inflection  separates  it  from  the  urethra  in  the  male  and 
from  the  vagina  in  the  female.  It  is  of  greater  capacity 
above  than  below,  and  is  surrounded  by  dense  adipose  cellu- 
lar tissue,  except  at  its  upper  extremity  in  front,  where  it  is 
closely  attached  to  the  prostate  gland.  In  its  lower  three 
quarters  it  is  completely  invested  by  the  sphinctores  ani. 
This  portion  of  the  rectum  might  with  great  propriety  be 
termed  the  anal  portion,  or  anal  canal. 

The  writer  considers  it  important  to  remark  here  that 
Mr.  Treves,  surgeon  to  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  in  his  late  highly  valued  contribution  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  intestinal  canal,  does  not  recognize  the  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  rectum  as  a  part  of  it ;  but  says  it 
should  be  considered  as  the  inferior  portion  of  the  descend- 
ing colon  ;  consequently  he  limits  the  rectum  strictly  to  its 
central  and  inferior  portion.  ( The  Anatomy  of  the  Intesti- 
nal Canal  and  Peritonaeum  in  Man,  p.  60,  4to,  London, 
1885.)  The  argument  of  Mr.  Treves,  however,  in  favor  of 
removing  this  old  landmark  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  change.  Now,  from  what 
the  writer  has  adduced  in  relation  to  a  part  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  rectum,  it  will  be  perceived  how  highly  important 
and  necessary  it  is  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion, the  direction,  and  the  relations  of  the  rectum,  as  ana- 
tomical facts  from  which  important  practical  deductions  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  surgery  and  to  gynaecology  may  be 
derived. 

The  Ancient  Anatomists.  —  The  writer,  in  conclusion, 
can  but  briefly,  for  want  of  time  and  space,  refer  to  the 
question,  Were  the  ancients  ignorant  of  human  anatomy  ? 
This  question  many  of  the  moderns  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  as  has  been  previously  shown.  They  declare 
that  the  ancient  anatomists  described  and  named  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  as  they  found  them  in  certain  animals, 
their  dissections  having  been  solely  confined  to  such.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  does  the  ancient  anatomists 
great  injustice,  and  it  does  so  especially  to  Galen,  who  was 
one  among  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  them,  and 
whose  anatomical  writings  prove  positively  that  his  many 
dissections  were  of  both  human  and  animal  bodies,  and  that 
he  was  also  a  comparative  anatomist  of  the  highest  order. 
The  mind  of  the  learned  and  intelligent  reader  of  his  sev- 
eral books  on  anatomy  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  his  observations  of  man  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  man,  and  only  from  animals  for  the  very  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  comparative  anatomy.  And,  furthermore,  if 
all  of  Galen's  productions  on  anatomy  are  strictly  read  in 
connection,  they  impel  us  strongly  to  the  belief  that  dissec- 
tions at  and  even  before  his  time  were  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  brutes  only,  but  were  intimately  associated  with 
human  anatomy. 

Galen,  in  one  of  his  books  on  anatomy,  says  that  the 
whole  form  or  figure  of  the  body,  both  human  and  animal, 
depends  upon  its  osseous  structure ;  and  he  further  says 
that  of  all  animals,  the  quadrumanous  animal,  the  ape,  in 
his  bony  fabric,  his  internal  conformation  of  viscera,  of 
muscles,  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  etc.,  bears  the  strongest 
analogy  to  man.     [De  anatomicis  administrationibus,  lib.  i, 
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cap.  2,  8vii ;    Qaltnii  opera   oinniit,  t/racf  it  ltiliin\  a  (toltlnh 
Kuhn,  Lipsat',  lHJl-lH;»:i.) 

Nuw,  tlio  (jiit-Ntion  iiinv  licri'  he  askiil,  llnu  roiiltl  <  oilcn 
liavc  ticiiioiistr.'itiMl  this  aiiuloiry  Ix-twccti  mail  ami  apos  so 
iiiiiuitcly  as  lie  lias  done  if  lie  liml  not  (M|iiallv  iiiadc  (iisscc;- 
tioiis  ami  r(iiii|)arisoiis  of  liotii.'  Imlccil,  tli<-  anatomical 
works  of  this  womlnfiil  man  piovo  his  dt'sciiptions  of  the 
human  hody,  as  far  as  they  ^o,  to  !>(>  modrls  ;  and  tliry  also 
positively  prove  that  he  was  on  tin-  very  vcry:r  of  dcmon- 
Htratino-  the  complete  eireulation  of  the  hlood,  the  most  im- 
portant and  interest inij  discovery  in  medical  science.  {Op. 
fit.  ;    De  iisu  partiuin  corpor'm  hniiKini,  lih.  vi.) 

I"\>r  many  centuries  (Jalen's  reputation  as  an  anatomist 
of  the  highest  order  had  maintained  itself  unrivaled  and, 
with  hut  few  exceptions,  undisputed.  The  only  eminent 
and  distinguished  anatomist  who  called  in  (|uestiou  (ialen's 
nnntomi(^al  reputation  was  Vesalius,  who  made  the  remark- 
able assertion  that  (Jalen's  descriptions  of  the  human  hody 
were  chietly  taken  from  brutes,  and  were  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
etc.      {De  humani  corporis  fab ri CO,  12mo,  Parisiis,  1.5C0.) 

Vesalius,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  very  severe 
and  presumptuous  attack  upon  (ialen,  brouf^ht  down  upon 
himself  a  well-merited  rebuke  and  castigation  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  ablest  anatomists  among  his  contemporaries, 
who  boldly  charged  him  "of  ignorance  of  Galen's  writings, 
of  want  of  honor,  of  vainglorious  self-assertions,  of  plagia- 
rism, and  of  never  mentioning  Galen  unless  to  find  fault 
with  him,"  etc. 

Among  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  who 
made  these  courageous  accusations  against  the  dishonest 
conduct  of  Vesalius  may  especially  be  named  the  following : 

Sylvius,  his  teacher,  was  one  of  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents, and  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  hira.  {Sylvius  Vesani 
calumnias  depulsandus.) 

?2ustachius,  one  of  Vesalius"s  great  colleagues,  opposed 
him.      {Opuscula  anatomica,  8vo,  Delphis,  1726.) 

Falloppius,  another  distinguished  colleague  of  Vesalius, 
was  also  found  in  opposition  to  him.  {Observationes  Ana- 
tomiccE,  8vo,  Venetiis,  1562.) 

Picolhomini,  an  able  anatomist,  was  very  severe  in  his 
censures  of  Vesalius.  {Anatomica  prcelectiones  explicantes 
mirificam  corporis  humani  fabricam^  etc.,  p.  207  e.t  seq., 
folio,  Romae,  1586.) 

Jenty,  an  able  professor  of  anatomy,  was  also  one  of  the 
severe  opponents  of  Vesalius.  {Historical  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,  prefixed  to  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  p.  94,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1757.) 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  Vesalius,  after  en 
tirely  failing  to  find  any  evidence  in  the  anatomical  writings 
of  Galen  to  prove  that  he  did  not  dissect  human  bodies,  re- 
sorted to  the  evasive  argument  that  the  laws,  customs,  and 
opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  respect  to  the 
dissection  of  dead  human  bodies,  were  of  such  a  character 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  use  such  for  such  a  purpose  ;  con- 
sequently neither  Galen  nor  any  of  the  other  ancients  could 
ever  have  dissected  human  bodies. 

M.  Le  Clerc  gives  at  some  length  what  has  been  said 
pro  et  con  of  Galen's  anatomy  of  the  human  subject.  {Ilis- 
foire  de  la  mededne,  4to,  Amstelcedami,  1702.) 


In  our  own  country  no  one  ban  written  bo  much  and  so 
ably  t<»  eHtablish  the  true  status  r»f  (ialen  an  a  genuine  nuin, 
a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  an  anatomist  of  the  tirst  rank, 
as  the  late  learne<|  j'rofessor  .lohu  Jtcdman  (-oxe,  M.  I)., 
of  I'hiladelphia.  {7'lir  W'rilinys  of  Jlljypocrateii  and  Ualen : 
epitomized  from  the  Orli/iim/  Latin  TranalatioriH,  imp.  Hvo, 
I'hiladelphia,  IHMS.) 

The  writer  will  now  eoiicludc  with  the  very  just  and 
e\dogistic  remarks  |)aid  to  (iaicii  by  the  late  eminent  and 
highly  distingiiishrd  j)rofessor  of  anatomy,  Alexander  Mon- 
ro, priiiiKs,  of  Ivliiiburgli,  who  always  declared  that  no  one 
ought  to  assume  the  honor  of  any  discovery  in  human 
anatomy  until  he  was  certain  that  (ialcn  had  nr)t  in(;ntioned 
it.  {MS.  J/istory  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Edinburgh  Anatomi- 
cal Museum.) 

7  Wkst   Fokty  Kirrri  Stkkkt,  S(-pteinl)cr  I'J,  1801. 


MASSAGE: 

ITS  I'RINCIPLES,  VAHIKTJES,  FACTORS,  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
By  GEORGE   II.  TAYLOR,   M.  D. 

The  resources  of  mechanico-therapeutics  and  its  appli- 
cability in  chronic  affections  are  by  no  means  exhausted  in 
the  statements  of  principles  and  practice  shown  by  the 
writer  in  the  April  24th  and  July  4th  numbers  of  this  jour- 
nal. Even  more  valuable  adaptations  of  the  same  remedial 
agent  are  available  for  physicians  inclined  to  investigate 
this  department  of  medical  practice.  Not  only  abdominal 
and  pelvic,  but  numerous  other  forms  of  chronic  suffering, 
local  and  general,  have  been  and  may  be  successfully  treated 
by  careful  adjustments  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Me- 
chanical remedies  in  the  sense  implied  in  these  articles  are 
agents  of  power ;  and  misconception  of  their  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  relations  easily  leads  to  their  misap- 
plication. It  is  therefore  important  that  their  nature  and 
effects  under  the  different  circumstances  presented  by  dis- 
ease be  carefully  investigated,  to  avoid  errors  and  secure  the 
advantages  this  class  of  resources  is  capable  of  affording. 

The  department  which  seems  next  to  invite  attention  has 
been  used  to  some  profit,  although  in  fragmentary  manner, 
under  the  name  of  massage.  The  processes  coming  under 
this  designation  appear  simple  only  because  their  varieties 
and  adjustments  to  varying  and  diverse  pathological  states 
are  not  well  understood.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary, 
first,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  factors  of  massage,  so  as 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  each  of  these  for  correcting 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  vital  system  and  its  parts. 

Massage  is  popularly  understood  to  be  pressure  with 
motion  imparted  to  the  person  of  an  invalid  for  remedial 
purposes  by  the  hands  of  a  competent  individual,  hence 
called  an  operator  or  masseur.  In  its  ordinary  application 
the  direction,  degree  or  force,  extent,  time,  rate,  and  other 
particulars  which  are  necessary  factors  of  the  process,  are 
left  to  chance  and  receive  little  or  no  consideration,  as  though 
of  no  value.  But,  since  these  are  susceptible  of  a]mo,st  un- 
limited varied  proportions  to  each  other,  it  is  clear  that 
either  may  preponderate  and,  by  giving  character  to  the 
process,  may  greatly  influence,  or  even  control,  the  physio- 
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logical  effect,  and  therefore  its  suitability  as  a  remedy.  For 
example,  massage  may  be  confined  to  any  special  region  or 
location  ;  may  be  slow  or  quick  ;  superficial  or  deep  ;  pro- 
longed or  short ;  applied  to  chest,  abdominal  viscera,  mus- 
cular parts,  or  skin  ;  may  give  precedence  in  order  of  pro- 
cesses to  any  particular  part  or  functioning  department ; 
and  in  each  case  its  suitability  for  a  given  case  may  vary 
from  perfect  adaptation  to  extreme  unfitness  and  even  haz- 
ard. Massage,  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  remedy, 
must  therefore  comply  with  the  varying  needs  of  chronic 
infirmities. 

We  may  now  follow  the  combination  of  pressure  and 
motion  from  the  hand  of  the  operator,  and  note  what  be- 
comes of  it  in  the  vital  organism  of  the  patient.  For  pur- 
poses of  identification,  we  may  call  it  motor  energy — energy 
in  the  motor  form.  Motor  energy  is  transmitted  to  the  vital 
tissues  and  the  fluids  which  pervade  them  in  the  form  of 
waves,  whose  length  and  depth  are  determined  by  the  amount 
of  pressure  and  extent  of  motion  the  hand  affords.  But  it 
no  longer  remains  motor  energy  ;  neither  is  it  lost  or  even 
diminished,  force  or  energy  being  in  its  nature  indestructi- 
ble. It  simply  assumes  other  forms,  which,  together,  are 
the  exact  equivalent  of  that  transmitted,  and  which  has  its 
source  in  the  mechanico-vital  tissues  of  the  operator.  The 
changes  of  form  are  wrought  by  qualities  which  inhere  in 
the  receiving  medium,  and  are  partly  of  the  physical  and 
partly  of  the  vital  or  function-performing  order. 

The  motor  area  is  a  blended  mass  of  vital  and  non-vital, 
fluid  and  semi-solid,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  stable  and  un- 
stable ingredients.  Each  of  these  is  enriched  by  an  acces- 
sion of  energy,  which  each  disposes  of  in  accordance  with 
its  differing  physical  constitutions  and  relations.  The  new 
accession  of  energy  assumes  the  form,  merges  with,  and 
thus  re-enforces  that  pre-existing  in  whatever  part  receives 
it.  The  additional  energy  derived  from  exterior  sources 
reappears  in  cognizable  form  in  the  physical  phases  of  func- 
tion, contributing  to  the  highest  physiological  purposes  of 
the  organism.  We  will  next  see  just  how  manual  massage 
becomes  therapeutically  useful. 

The  pressure  or  compression  of  the  hand  displaces  the 
fluids  under  it,  whether  these  be  vascular  or  interstitial. 
Following  lines  of  least  resistance,  these  fluids  are  urged 
along  channels  anatomically  provided ;  the  pressure  there- 
fore merges  with  the  natural  impulse  which  impels  blood 
and  other  fluids,  and  removes  both  functional  and  mechani- 
cal impediments,  whose  presence  detracts  from  health.  Mas- 
sage supplies  motor  force  to  render  the  physiological  im- 
pulse equal  to  its  purposes. 

When  some  degree  of  adhesion  exists  between  surfaces 
of  objects,  however  minute,  if  impelled  at  different  rates 
of  motion,  resistance,  in  the  form  of  friction  and  of  elas- 
ticity, appears.     At  the  same  time  the  motor  energy  expend- 
ed is  freely  transformed  to  heat  energy,  as  when  two  sticks 
are  rubbed  together,  or  a  piece  of  rubber  is  stretched.    The 
!  vital  organism  is  an  extensive  area  for  this  mode  of  trans- 
I  formation,  and  its  operation  is  constant.     The  physiological 
,  provision  for  disposing  of  excess  of  heat  renders  its  mor- 
[  bid  accumulation  from  this  cause  improbable,  perhaps  im- 
possible. 


The  forcible  contact  and  collision  of  the  minutest  ingre- 
dients of  the  organism  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
reciprocating  form  of  massage.  The  endings  of  the  motory 
excursions  are  comparable  to  blows  of  infinitesimal  ham- 
mers. It  follows  that  the  minutest  components  of  the  mo- 
tory area  suddenly  receive  accessions  of  energy,  quicken- 
ing and  increasing  that  previously  inhering  therein.  The 
diverse  elemental  parts  are  affected  by  this  cause  in  varied 
degrees.  The  free  oxygen  present  readily  participates  in 
the  new  influence,  and  rearrangements  of  atomic  constitu- 
ents or  chemical  changes  are  rendered  inevitable.  The  new 
chemical  products  contain  more  oxygen  and  are  more  sta- 
ble ;  at  the  same  time  energy  in  some  form  has  been  liber- 
ated. 

The  absorption  of  motor  energy  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting unstable  organic  ingredients  of  the  organism  to  sta- 
ble chemical  forms  appears  to  be  a  leading  purpose  of  the 
physical  plans  of  animal  life.  In  health  the  spontaneous  in- 
troduction is  sufficient  to  secure  this  end.  But  transmitted 
motor  energy  or  massage,  in  case  of  insufiiciency  consequent 
upon  ill  health,  supplies  the  defective  chemical  energy,  and 
the  vital  organism  is  enabled  to  imbibe  the  oxygen  required 
to  neutralize  and  discharge  ingredients  which  would  other- 
wise immediately  become  prejudicial  and  noxious. 

It  is  hence  apparent  that  the  ordinary  changes  of  com- 
position of  nutritive  ingredients  in  their  progress  in  the  vi- 
tal organism  depend  very  much  on  the  motor  energy  coin- 
cidently  developed  therein.  The  chemical  phase  of  physics 
secures  the  innocuousness  and  final  dismissal  from  the  sys- 
tem of  all  its  superfluous  ingredients  of  whatever  quality, 
even  though  such  quality  may  have  been  the  consequence 
of  such  adverse  circumstances  as  have  lessened  the  usual 
predominance  of  chemical  activity,  and  even  though  dete- 
riorated chemical  products  may  have  accumulated  to  a  con- 
siderable amount. 

Judging  from  the  usual  character  of  ordinary  remedies, 
chemical  eneigy  is  what  is  chiefly  expected  of  them.  The 
relations  which  drugs  sustain  to  the  morbid  function,  and 
especially  to  morbid  effects  and  products,  is  the  leading  con- 
sideration in  their  selection — that  is,  in  therapeutics.  Tra- 
ditional medical  practice  therefore  yields  its  tacit  approval 
to  the  chemical  phase  of  massage.  And  this  is  not  all. 
The  medical  profession  has  always  freely  used  changes  of 
temperature  (heat-making)  in  its  most  convenient  forms  as 
a  remedy,  and  in  modern  times  frequently  employs  elec- 
tricity, which  is  well  known  as  an  equivalent,  derivative, 
and  convertible  form  of  motor  energy,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  facts  appear  to  countenance  and  even  afford 
cumulative  approval  of  the  remedial  use  of  direct  adjustable 
supplies  of  the  same  agent  through  massage. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  remedies  is  simply  to  sup- 
port the  vital  manifestations,  and  coincidently  to  remove  im- 
pediments thereto.  By  vital  manifestations  is  understood 
the  growth  of  organic  structures,  their  reproduction  in  com- 
pensation for  their  waste  ;  and  more  particularly  the  support 
of  those  changes  in  organized  tissues  from  which  proceed  the 
special  forms  of  energy  which  characterize  the  individual — 
namely,  the  varieties  of  nervous  and  muscular  power. 

These  vital  forms  of  energy  are  the  product  of  vital  cells 
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and  the  result  of  tho  complex  proconseB  of  nutrition.  The 
direct  purpose  of  the  pliysicnl  modes  of  eiu'r;;y  into  wliicli 
motor  euerj^y  i«  plaiulv  resolvalile  is  fi>  provide  the  condi- 
tions indispensable  for  nutrition.  Motor  encrify  transfers 
intfredients  to  and  from  llu' vital  cell  ;  heat  at  an  unvaryiii;; 
standard  is  indis|iensal>lf  for  the  reipnreil  transformations, 
while  cheinicd  eiuMLTV  ste|)s  in  to  diminisli  the  latent  store 
of  the  vital  cell,  which,  liherated,  assumes  the  form  im 
pressed  upon  it  by  its  orjjanic  instrument  or  tissue. 

The  nature  of  the  assistance  winch  ma.ssaf^e  alTords  to 
the  strufjjfli n>;  purposes  of  the  ori^anism  tlirouj^h  its  intlu- 
ence  on  the  chanifes  due  the  contents  of  the  vital  cell  is 
therefore  fairlv  intelliirihie.  This  recourse  comjx'usatcs  in 
a  manner  for  faulty  precediuij  conditions.  Very  pnuuinent 
amouix  causes  of  defective  liealth  are  faults  of  spontaiu'oiis 
physical  activities.  Some  parts  and  some  functions  are  over- 
worked, others  are  insutlicicntly  active.  Massaj^e  supplies 
action  in  default  of  auto-action.  By  the  latter  the  diiferent 
forms  of  cell  life,  however  diverse  in  function,  are  benefited 
in  e(|ual  dej^ree,  so  that  pre-existini>;  relations  of  function  are 
preserved.  This  is  health.  Ill  health  is  a  proclamation  of 
differences,  so  that  the  necessary  balance  of  functions  is  lost. 
The  nutrition  of  important  parts — as,  for  example,  the  respir- 
atory or  any  other  special  mechanism — declines,  and  object- 
ive local  consequences  necessarily  appear,  demanding  re- 
dress of  therapeutics. 

Now,  massao;e  acquires  its  value,  which  is  truly  remedial 
in  distinction  from  hygiene,  by  its  adjustability,  by  which 
it  becomes  adapted  to  diverse  and  often  opposing  patho- 
logical conditions,  even  when  these  have  attained  an  ex- 
treme development.  These  apparently  opposite  eifects  are 
attainable  by  giving  judicious  preponderance  to  one  or  an- 
other of  its  separate  and  distinct  factors.  For,  as  before 
shown,  massage  is  a  composite  agent.  It  unites  pressure  or 
force,  which  is  susceptible  of  great  variability,  with  motion, 
whose  rate  or  velocity  also  admits  of  infinite  variations. 
The  factors  largely  controlling  the  effects  of  massage — that 
is  the  modification  into  which  its  energy  may  be  trans- 
formed— are  therefore  those  of  degree  or  force  and  rate. 
Massage  is  susceptible  of  specialization  to  the  extent  of  the 
variability  of  its  factors. 

It  is  important  that  the  adjustments  of  massage  whereby 
contrary  results  of  a  curative  nature  are  secured  be  clearly 
apprehended.  To  illustrate  the  principle  stated,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  living  body  is  composed  of  strata  or 
layers  from  the  surface  inward.  If  compressed  by  the 
hand  (as  in  massage),  the  anatomical  parts  immediately 
beneath  it  become  bound  by  the  increase  of  adhesion  into  a 
uniform  mass.  The  hand  makes  short  motory^  excursions, 
and  the  whole  mass  moves  with  it,  while  the  component 
parts  fail  to  move  upon  each  other.  All  molecular  inter- 
motion  is  effectually  prevented  ;  no  physiological  effects  of 
the  transmitted  motion  are  possible  in  the  compressed  area. 
The  massage  process  reaches  the  stratum  beyond  where  the 
diminution  of  compression  permits  the  anatomical  constitu- 
ents to  glide  upon  each  other.  Here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
communicated  energy  converted  into  its  physiological 
equivalents  and  uses. 

It  follows  from   this  mechanical  explanation   that   by 


duxtorouH  application  of  the  massngo  procoBR  its  factors 
may  br  rcndere(l  available  for  any  locality,  whether  super- 
ticial  or  <lccplv  seated  ;  and  that  for  massagcr  purposes  the 
seats  of  important  rumlions  may  be  practically  is(dattid, 
while  other  |iarts  arc  in  suspense  and   negation. 

It  is  equally  feasible  to  a<l<lr(rss  massag*!  to  any  specially 
function-perforinivff  tissue  l»y  adjustments  of  the  mctthods 
so  as  to  inqiart,  or  to  withhold,  its  normal  incitation.  Tho 
activity  an<l  nutritive  sMp|)ort  of  one  fuinilion  may  be  used 
as  the  means  of  withholding  nutritive  supj)ort  of  morbidly 
competing  functions.  Thus  muscular  power  arising  from 
nutritive  incitation  of  muscle  cells,  or  nervous  power  arising 
from  appro[)riate  nervous  centers,  may  either  of  them  be 
incitccl  and  nourished  at  will  at  the  fxpcnse  of  the  other. 

An  illu.strativc  exanq)le  will  render  clear  the  principle 
stated.  Massag('  with  least  pressure  is  confincjd  to  the  sur- 
face ;  the  motion  traverses  the  sensory  and  reflex  nerve 
endings  or  looj)s  situated  in  the  skin,  and  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  .subjacent  tissues.  The  necessarily  preponderating 
effect  of  this  class  of  impressions  is  to  cause  nutritive 
changes  in  the  nerve  centers,  which  are  the  source  of  sen- 
sory and  reflex  nerve  energy,  while  but  little  advantage 
accrues  to  muscles.  Persistent  incitation  of  sensory  nerve 
centers,  however  effected  and  for  whatever  purpose,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  produce  a  morbid  supremacy  of  the  nervous 
function  and  to  destroy  the  natural  equipoise  that  obtains 
in  the  healthy  organism.  For  example,  if  the  fauces  are 
touched  with  a  feather,  or  if  the  finger  tips  are  passed  light- 
ly over  the  bared  sole  of  the  foot,  or  other  parts  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves,  the  senses  are  inordinately  impressed 
and  reflex  action  comes  immediately  to  the  rescue  of  the 
assaulted  part.  Violent  spasms  accompany  the  too  intense 
sensibility.  In  case  of  inordinate  irritability,  constitutional 
or  acquired,  serious  ills  may  follow,  especially  should  the 
power  of  the  sensory  centers  be  made  to  increase  by  undue 
and  morbid  cultivation.  It'  is  readily  seen  that  no  corre- 
sponding nutritive  effects  are  superinduced  by  these  and 
similar  impressions  in  the  sources  of  muscular  power. 

If,  however,  the  pressive  factor  of  the  process  be  made 
to  predominate,  the  phy^siological  effects  are  reversed.  The 
nerve  endings  in  the  skin  are  not  traversed,  the  skin  moves 
along  with  and  to  the  extent  of  the  hand ;  more  deeply 
seated  anatomical  structures  are  reached  and  the  nutritive  con- 
sequences inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  muscular  structures 
and  those  associated  therewith,  while  the  nervous  powers 
are  in  complete  abeyance,  functionally  and  nutritively. 
Massage  therefore  presents  a  practical  method  of  solving 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  physician 
is  called  upon  to  deal — namely,  that  of  redressing  the  mor- 
bid relations  of  the  two  great  energy-evolving  tissues — the 
muscles  and  the  nerves.  This  recourse  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  invaluable  for  increasing  development  of  defect- 
ive parts,  and  "gymnastics,"  "Swedish  movements," 
"  localized  exercises,"  are  well-known  means  of  securing 
this  end.-  It  is  now  seen  that  by  giving  prominence  and 
force  to  an  isolable  factor  of  massage,  similar  results  are 
secured  in  regard  to  finction-performing  tissues  whereby 
ineffective  function  may  be  raised  to  its  normal  state,  and 
the  relative  exce.ss  of  counterpoising  function  at  the  same 
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time  corrected.  In  this  way  erring  functions  are  remedially 
caused  to  acquire  the  natural  counterpoise  indispensable  to 
health. 

The  other  property  of  massage  susceptible  of  acquirintr 
physiological  preponderance  and  thereby  therapeutic  value 
and  which  demands  separate  consideration,  is  that  of  rate. 
By  rate  is  meant  the  number  to  the  minute  of  motory  ex- 
cursions or  vibratory  waves  to  which  the  vital  parts  are  sub- 
jected by  the  massage  process.  Rate  relates  only  to  time, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  extent  of  the  motory  excursion. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  massage  processes  is  of  lead- 
ing importance,  inasmuch  as  this  factor  largely  determines 
the  nature  of  the  transformation  of  motor  energy,  and, 
consequently,  the  physiological  effects  superinduced.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that,  whether  transmitted  to  or  having 
its  source  within  the  vital  organism,  motor  energy  is  resolved 
into  its  equivalents,  and,  besides,  mechanical  propulsion  of 
fluids,  abundant  heat,  and  chemical  action  are  developed. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  rela- 
tions these  secondary  forms  of  energy  sustain  to  each  other 
depends  largely  on  the  rate  of  the  process.  The  higher  the 
rate,  the  greater  the  resolution  into  the  chemical,  and  the 
less  into  the  other  forms  of  energy,  and  contrariwise. 
Convincing  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
will  subsequently  be  given.  The  practical  conclusion  is 
that  while  the  lower  rates  or  slow  massage  are  efficient  for 
promoting  general  nutrition  and  development,  the  higher 
rates  of  reciprocating  action,  or  vibratory  motion,  are  effi- 
cient in  promoting  the  chemical  phase  of  physiological  ac- 
tivity. The  one  supplies  nutritive  ingredients  to  the  vital 
cell,  promotes  respiration,  and  circulates  the  blood,  while 
the  other  applies  oxygen  to  organic  uses,  and  resolves  un- 
stable ingredients  into  exit  products  ;  the  higher  the  rate  of 
massage  (within  certain  ill-defined  limits),  the  more  search- 
ing and  efficacious  is  this  latter  effect. 

At  this  point  the  therapeutic  world  is  confronted  by  an 
embarrassing  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  ;  for  other 
rates  than  those  natural  for  the  hand  of  an  operator  to  sup- 
ply are  scarcely  conceived.  The  vast  outlying  area,  both 
above  and  below  the  narrow  line  of  human  capability,  in- 
vites exploration. 

The  rates  of  manual  massage  are  but  very  slightly,  and 
at  most  but  transiently,  controlled  by  the  operator  or  mas- 
seur, but  by  universal  law.  The  limbs  in  action  necessarily 
heat  time  as  inevitably  as  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  This 
is  because  the  predominating  force  engaged  is  gravitation  ; 
the  constancy  of  this  force  ultimately  compels  the  muscles 
to  act  synchronously  with  it,  spite  of  opposition  of  the 
will.  The  operator  quickens  his  actions  at  the  expense  of 
his  motory  and  nervous  resources ;  these  failing,  suspension 
of  endeavor  quickly  follows.  A  quickened  rate  of  manual 
massage  defeats  its  purpose  to  communicate  the  motor  form 
of  energy — action  ceases  before  effects  can  rise  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent. 

Similarly,  lower  rates  than  those  fixed  by  physical  law 
are  difficult  to  execute  by  the  hand,  because  of  the  control 
of  the  same  law ;  and  though  the  operator's  resources  may 
be  prolonged,  the  process  is  brought  to  an  early  and  gener- 
ally ineffective  end,  for  unnaturally  slow  motions   require 


fatiguing  restraint  by  the  will  and  superinduce  nervous  de- 
pression, and  effort  is  thereupon  suspended. 

The  actual  time-rate  of  the  extremities  in  ordinary,  well- 
sustained  occupations  is  not,  in  general,  far  removed  from 
that  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds,  and  accords  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  arterial  system.  Extreme  deviations  from 
such  rates  are  necessarily  transient.  When,  therefore,  a 
masseur  writes  or  talks  about  his  practice  of  more  rapid 
rates,  it  is  in  depreciation  of  the  value  of  his  performance. 
He  is  powerless  to  surmount  Nature's  barriers  in  the  way 
assumed. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  to  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  vast  outlying  field  of  rates  and  degrees  of  motor 
energy,  extending  below  and  above  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  operator.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  in  this 
limitless  extension  there  be  rates  of  motor  energy  which 
are  legitimately  of  medical  service.  Any  desired  extension 
of  scope  of  motor  energy  is  attainable  by  the  aid  of  me- 
chanical adaptations  and  contrivances.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  purpose  science  affords  close  analogies,  for,  by  the 
aid  of  mechanical  contrivances,  the  universe  has  been  enor- 
mously extended  and  unfolded  to  our  observation,  and  its 
exploration  goes  on.  We  have  been  shown  that  what  to 
our  senses  are  the  far  differing  phenomena  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  motion,  and  other  forms  of  energy,  are  but  varia- 
tions of  rate  and  degree  of  essentially  the  same  thing — dif- 
fering forms  and  conditions,  modified  by  material  agents,  of 
wave-like  or  \4bratory  motions.  By  the  aid  of  appro- 
priate apparatus,  we  may  also  investigate  the  consequences 
of  vibratory  or  wave-like  motions,  at  their  different  rates, 
when  transmitted  to  the  complex  components,  vital,  and 
non-vital  of  the  organism,  and  learn  what  we  may  of  the 
laws  governing  this  procedure,  and  the  objects  attainable 
thereby — matters  which  are  as  a  sealed  book  to  those  whose 
observations  have  been  limited  to  the  degrees  and  rates  of 
motor  energy  which  emanate  from  the  masseur. 

We  may  next  turn  attention  to  the  physiological  and 
remedial  effects  of  massage  whose  rates  are  below  those  of 
which  the  human  hand  is  capable ;  and  to  the  adaptation 
of  these  to  special  forms  of  disease  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  contents.  

"  Europhen  is  the  latest  of  the  iodoform  substitutes ;  chemically 
speaking,  it  is  isobutylorthocresol  iodide.  The  method  of  preparation 
patented  by  the  '  Farbenfabriken  '  is  as  follows  :  Orthocresol  is  made 
to  react  with  isobutvlalcohol  at  higher  temperatures  iu  the  presence  of 
zinc  chloride,  forming  isobutylorthocresol ;  this  in  alkaline  solution  is 
mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  the  new 
compound  separating  as  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  which  after 
washing  is  dried  in  the  dark.  It  then  contains  '27"6  per  cent,  iodine,  a 
proportion  indicating  one  atom  iodine  in  combination  with  two  mole- 
cules isobutyleresol,  and  has  the  composition  CjjHajOoI.  The  powder 
adheres  firmly  to  the  skin  ;  has  an  aromatic  odor ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  glycerin,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlorofoim,  hence 
in  coUodium  and  traumaticin  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  fixed  oils  (a  25-per- 
cent, solution  can  be  obtained  in  the  cold  by  trituration) ;  in  these  va- 
rious solutions  iodine  is  slowly  liberated,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  water  ;  this  possibly  explains  its  efficacy  due  to  the  nascent  iodine. 
Owing  to  this  decomposition  it  should  not  be  prescriljed  with  starch, 
metallic  oxides  (zinc,  mercury),  or  mercurial  salts;  made  into  ointments 
uith  fat,  vaseline,  or  lanolin,  it  can  be  kept  for  considerable  periods  ; 
the  last  named  is  the  one  to  which  preference  is  given." — Dr.  F.  Gold- 
mann,  Pharrn.  Zig.  ;  Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy. 
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THE   USE   OF  PYOCTANTN, 

AN    ANTISKPTIC. 
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By    W.    v.    IJNCOI.N,  M.  D., 
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'I'liK  (jiicstioii  has  ol'tcn  l>i'<'ii  propost-d,  W'liv  tl<>  \vc  fiiul 
80  inuoli  more  work  to  do  in  the  nasal  passa^^cs  tliaii  for- 
merly ]  Tliis  tlioiijjht  is  especially  empiiasized  by  inspect- 
injf  the  list  of  papers  otTereil  at  this  iiieetinji;  of  our  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  true  wh-  not  only  attempt,  hut  we  accoiuplish,  niueh 
more  tlian  we  thoui^ht  possible  ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 
The  explanation  is  not  that  naso-pharyn<real  alTeetions  are 
more  eommon  now,  not  that  we  did  not  reeoj^nize  abnor- 
mities that  we  now  attack  with  eonfidence,  but  it  is  that 
we  have  learned,  from  our  own  and  tlie  experience  of  co- 
laborers  in  the  same  field,  that  we  can  with  imj)unity  almost 
undertake  operations  the  possible  unpleasant  consequences 
of  which  were  greatly  magnified  and  acted  to  effectively 
deter  us. 

We  are  further  encouraged  not  only  by  the  primary  and 
immediate  relief  that  follows  many  operations,  but  also  by 
secondary  advantages,  sometimes  even  general,  that  are 
often  of  greater  importance  than  the  removal  of  the  local 
trouble. 

The  advantage  from  the  use  of  cocaine  has  greatly 
facilitated  our  operations.  But  the  clement  that  has  con- 
tributed not  the  least  to  our  success  and  to  extending  our 
achievements  is  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  anti- 
septics. 

In  determining  the  utility  of  a  drug  and  defining  its  uses, 
we  aim  not  only  to  restore  the  ailing,  but  to  fortify  our  patient 
against  the  liability  to  disease  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  application  of  such  knowledge  becomes  an  impor- 
tant experiment,  either  yielding  confirmation  of  or  casting 
doubt  upon  some  hypothesis  not  yet  crystallized  into  acknowl- 
edged doctrine.  Evolution  in  our  art  is  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  almost  countless  new  remedies  or  substances 
that  the  diligent  chemist  or  the  indefatigable  herbalist  is 
constantly  presenting  to  us  for  testing  make  it  impossible 
that  any  one  person  or  school  should  definitely  pass  judg- 
ment on  them  all.  To  prove  the  cause  of  an  effect  in  even 
one  instance  is  a  contribution  to  this  end.  A  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  any  such  equation  is  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ameliorating  or  curing  disease.  Cherished  fallacies 
that  often  sway  the  laity  must  be  guarded  against  by  the 
investigator ;  such  is  the  idea,  prominent  in  the  public 
thought,  calculated  to  mislead  because  not  consistently  dis- 
countenanced by  the  profession,  that  remedies  heal — that 
certain  atmospheres,  for  example,  heal  the  diseased  mucous 
membranes. 

The  healing  process  is  from  a  higher  power  and  pertains 
to  the  germ  of  our  growth,  intrinsic.  At  war  with  this  are 
extrinsic  elements.  The  air,  I  repeat,  does  not  heal,  but 
some  atmospheres  contain  fewer  disease-promoting  germs 

*  Real  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  conErress. 


than  otlierM.  To  destroy  those  present,  to  fortify  our  pa- 
tient against  tluir  delrtcrioUH  efTectH,  is,  then,  one;  <if  our 
objects. 

Fiirlhcr,  wc  must  not  lose  sight  of  the;  fact  that  man 
never  manufactured  living  tissue.  Our  aim  must  be  to  as- 
sist Nature.  This,  in  surgery,  we  do  in  three  ways — by  co- 
apting  sniuliiiiis  of  continuity,  by  removing  obstacles,  and 
by  shielding  a  fresh  (»r  granulating  surface!  from  bacteria 
[irejndicial  to  its  healthful  progress.  In  nasal  surgery  un- 
exj)ected  constitutional  symptoms  occasionally  present 
tlufuiselves  that  we  recognize  Jts  due  to  septic  poisoning.  I 
think  the  practice  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  on  the  point 
whether  the  nostrils  should  \)i\  sealed,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
pledget  of  lint  after  an  c»peration,  or  whether  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  passages  freely  open.  Which- 
ever plan  is  adopted,  we  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  an 
effective  antise])tic.  We  thus  see  tlierc  are  so  many  con- 
tingencies that  interfere  with  the  theoretical  use  of  reme- 
dies, that  a  true  estimate  of  their  value  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  efforts  of  the 
rhinologist  and  laryngologist  will  hereafter  find  their  great- 
est advantage  in  studying  the  action  of  remedies  whose 
province  is  chiefly  aseptic.  There  are  many  that  have  been 
used,  each  with  enthusiastic  advocates,  such  as  boric  acid, 
antipyrine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodoform,  iodol,  aristol, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  others ;  but  there  is  one  that  has 
been  but  little  tried,  but  which,  from  my  present  experience, 
seems  destined  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list. 

With  the  foregoing  plea  for  investigation  in  the  direction 
of  antiseptic  methods,  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  remedy 
that  E.  Merck,  the  chemist,  has  brought  forward  within  a 
short  time.  I  refer  to  pyoctanin,  the  methyl-violet.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  seemed  so  pronounced  in  the  limited 
number  of  instances  where  I  have  used  it  that  I  hope  to 
elicit  observations  by  others  and  hasten  the  determination 
of  its  place  in  our  pharmacopreia.  Whatever  be  the  final 
verdict,  I  am  convinced  it  has  merit,  and  I  now  recognize 
but  one  disadvantage. 

For  the  convenience  of  any  that  may  not  be  familiar 
with  its  attributes,  I  compile  here  the  essentials  of  what- 
ever I  have  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject,  and  also  pre- 
sent some  samples.  Pyoctanin  is  a  chemical  preparation  of 
the  class  of  aniline  colors,  there  being  two  kinds,  the  blue 
and  the  yellow,  the  former,  according  to  Pohl,*  having  the 
greater  germicidal  power.  It  is  offered  in  the  market  in 
the  form  of  powders,  tablets,  and  sticks.  It  is  odorless, 
almost  tasteless,  non-poisonous,  slightly  anodyne,  and  non- 
irritating.  It  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  has  great  pene- 
trating and  disseminating  power,  and  hence  does  not  form 
a  protecting  shield  about  diseased  germs.  It  destroys  bac- 
teria quickly ;  even  a  weak  solution  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  all  micro-organisms.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  petroleum  products.  Its  disadvantage  is  its  staining 
quality,  which  is  an  offense  to  the  sight,  but  which  can  be 
avoided  on  exposed  parts  by  exercising  reasonable  care. 

It  may  be  used  without  unpleasant  consequences  in  any 
degree  of  strength,  from  the  pure  substance  to  a  weak  solu- 

*  VY.  Pohl,  Darmstadt,  1891. 
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tion.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  part  to  be  treated  in  the 
form  of  a  spray,  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  lint  saturated 
with  a  solution,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  as  a  powder  or 
by  crayon. 

Its  Method  of  Action. — W.  Pohl,*  of  Berlin,  reports  in 
his  inaugural  thesis  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  effect  of 
pyoctanin  on  different  bacteria.  Putrefactive  f  ones  showed 
the  greatest  resistance.  A  solution  of  the  strength  of  1  in 
2,000,  however,  stopped  their  evolution,  while  a  solution  of 
1  in  1,000  killed  them  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  found  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  the  chemical  that  this  action  is 
hastened.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  on  all  other  micro- 
organisms is  much  greater.  Janicke  \  showed  that  a  total 
stoppage  of  development  took  place  in  streptococcus  with  a 
solution  of  1  to  .333,000,  whereas  a  solution  of  1  to  5,000 
killed  it  in  half  a  minute. 

Professor  Stilling,*  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  introduced  and  systematically  experimented  with 
pyoctanin,  applied  a  strong  solution  to  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
tients without  much  discomfort. 

Bresgen,||  who  was  the  first  to  systematically  use  pyoc- 
tanin in  the  nose,  noticed  a  distinctly  anodyne  facultv  on 
its  being  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

Thus  we  learn  that  while  its  effect  varies  much  in  degree 
with  the  strength  of  the  remedy,  we  need  not  be  deterred, 
by  fear  of  pain  or  too  much  irritation,  from  a  free  use  of 
the  substance,  undiluted  if  it  seems  indicated,  when  we 
wish  to  destroy  suppuration  or  prevent  it  if  impending. 

When  used  in  solution  it  is  said  that  it  is  best  to  keep 
it  in  colored  glass  and  have  it  freshly  prepared  every  three 
or  four  days.  My  own  observations  date  from  July,  1890. 
One  of  my  first  cases,  which  was  as  follows,  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  most  remarkable  : 

The  patient  was  a  well-nourished  single  woman,  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  About  a  year  before  I  had  operated  upon  lier  for 
an  abscess  of  the  left  frontal  sinus,  tlie  early  effect  of  which 
trouble  had  been  most  serious  At  the  operation  the  necrosed 
outer  wall  was  in  large  part  removed — as  much,  in  fact,  as  seemed 
justifiable,  yet  not  completely,  so  that  small  pieces  were  re- 
moved with  forceps,  curette,  etc.,  for  a  period  of  several  months 
following.  A  style  was  worn  for  a  long  time,  and  injections  of 
various  remedies  were  frequently  made  through  the  externid 
opening  into  the  nostril.  In  fact,  the  patient  herself  operated 
this  method  successfully.  Notwithstanding  the  many  different 
remedies  thus  applied  for  months,  after  all  evidence  of  necroses 
or  caries  had  disappeared  some  suppuration  continued,  with 
slight  swelling  and  redness  of  the  upper  eyelid.  It  was  not  till 
after  I  had  made  a  few  injections  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of 
pyoctanin  in  water  that  a  new  impetus  to  the  healing  process 
began  which  was  speedily  completed.  In  less  than  three  weeks, 
the  strength  of  tlie  solution  being  gradually  reduced,  all  dis 
charge,  either  external  or  through  the  nostril,  ceased,  and  the 
patient  was  relieved  of  a  trouble  that  had  caused  physical  and 
mental  distress  for  nearly  two  years. 

While  this  patient  was  under  treatment  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  remedy  in  a  case  of  suppuration  of  the 


*  Op.  cif. 

\  Stilling.     Anilin.  Farbstoffc  cds  Antkeptica.     Strassburj 
X  Fortsfchritte  der  Medicin,  1890,  No.  12,  p.  460. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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antrum  with  equally  gratifying  results.  Four  cases  of  this 
disease  where  the  suppuration  has  been  pronounced  have 
been  relieved  more  promptly  than  ordinarily  by  other 
methods.*  In  cases  of  suppurative  ethmoiditis,  where  I 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  parts  in  consequence  of  some 
fortuitous  malformation  especially,  comparatively  prompt 
relief  has  been  secured,  unless  necrosis  existed,  in  which 
case,  after  removal  of  detritus,  the  disease  was  readily  cor- 
rected. Whenever  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
suppuration  are  present,  I  think  the  remedy  most  useful.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  where  there  was  erosion  and  un- 
healthy granulation  on  the  septum  nasi  smoothed  and  healed 
in  a  short  time.  The  granulations  on  the  border  of  a  per- 
forated septum  cicatrize  more  readily  when  kept  coated 
with  an  ointment  of  twenty  grains  of  pyoctanin  with  an  ounce 
of  vaseline.  Like  Bresgen,f  I  have  found  it  useful  after 
cauterizations,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  my  pres- 
ent experience,  that  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  iodol, 
iodoform,  and  some  other  remedies  we  are  familiar  with, 
except  for  the  fact  that  septic  poisoning  has  been  escaped 
by  patients  operated  on  when  I  have  used  it.  It  quickly 
heals  all  aphthous  ulcerations  in  the  mouth. 

It  is  useful  as  a  local  remedy  in  all  acute  follicular  in- 
flammations, and  especially  in  those  chronic  follicular  dis- 
eases of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  where  we  find  in- 
spissated mucus  often  crowded  with  micro-organisms,  as 
Leptothrix  buccalis.  The  effect  of  a  fifty-per-cent.  solution 
applied  in  instances  of  this  last-named  affection  is  immedi- 
ately evident  to  the  observer. 

I  have  applied  the  remedy  in  but  two  cases  of  unques- 
tionable diphtheria.  Both  recovered  without  sequelae.  One 
case  was  very  severe  and  one  only  moderately  so.  In  the 
former,  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  the  disease  began  in  the 
right  nostril,  extended  to  the  left,  the  membrane  gradually 
involving  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  whole  of  the  rio-ht 
tonsil  and  part  of  the  left.  Before  I  used  pyoctanin,  be- 
sides administering  internally  tonics  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, I  had  used  locally  in  the  nostrils,  one  after  another, 
sprays  every  two  or  three  hours  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
benzoate  of  sodium  and  wine  of  pepsin,  chlorate  of  potassium, 
and  iodoform.  The  same  had  been  used  in  the  throat,  and 
here,  in  addition,  a  mixture  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
and  carbolic  acid.  There  was  great  physical  depression,  but 
no  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  disease,  which  must  have  been 
present  three  or  four  days  before  I  saw  the  child,  continued 
to  increase  and  extend  for  three  days,  when  I  determined 
to  leave  in  the  nostrils  through  the  night  rolls  of  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  pyoctanin. 
So  much  improvement  was  found  the  following  morning 
that  the  remedy  was  used  more  freely,  and  its  use  extended 
to  all  parts  involved,  with   the   result  that  in  forty-eight 

*  In  the  Journal  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  for  September 
1891, 1  find,  in  the  report  of  the  May  and  June  meetings  of  the  Berlin 
Laryngological  Society,  that  Cholewa  recommends  pyoctanin  for  diseases 
of  the  front;il  sinus,  and  Meyer  reports  two  cases  of  antrum  disease  im 
proved.  In  the  same  report  Scheinmann  says  it  can  only  help  wiiea 
combined  with  other  remedies,  and  Katzenstein  and  Heizfeld  never 
saw  any  effect  from  it. 

f  Loc.  cit. 
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hi)ui"s  nil  tnice  ()f  tlio  iiuMiihrano  had  diHH|>|M'Hr(!d.  Tlio 
otluT  fasi'  \\!is:iM  .•nliilt.  wlicii  n  stroiii;  .■i|)|>lir!ilinii  .st.'iittd 
nil  iinprovctiit-iil  at  kik-c. 

Tlinu'  t^nsi's  of  <li|>litlicria  wfic  ticalcl  in  lln'  early  siiiii- 
miT  and  I'licoiirayc  inc  to  yivc  the  it'iiu-dy  I'lirtlu'r  trial.* 
Its  clFt'ct  on  a  single  instance  of  nicinlnanoiis  rhinitis  was, 
ns  should  1)0  cxiu'cti'd,  prompt  and  saiiitaiy,  llic  plastic  de- 
posit l)oini«;  (piickly  dostroyod  and  not  rf|)rodiieed  after 
tliroo  or  lour  applications.  My  oxperioncc  with  the  remedy 
in  laryn/jfoal  phthisis  doi's  not  coyer  a  period  siillicicMt  to 
justify  mo  in  oxpressini;  a  eonclusiy*'  opinion,  hut  1  note  f 
that  Dr.  ('apart,  of  Hrn.ssels,  presented  at  the  Annual  As- 
senihly  of  Belgian  l-aryn<;olojjists,  May,  1801,  a  case  of 
sdceration  and  perforation  of  the  soft  palate,  occurriny;  after 
an  ulceration  of  the  tonsil,  in  which  Koch's  hacilli  were 
found,  healed  ra|)idly  under  pyoctaiiin.  lie  also  exhihited 
two  patients  with  larynyeal  tuhereulosis  in  whom  the  ulc.era- 
tit)ns  had  improyed  undi'r  pyoctaiiin.  1  haye  used  |i\()c- 
tanin  with  most  satisfactory  elTeet  in  hoth  syphilitic  and 
non-syphilitic  ozaMia.  At  the  j)resent  time  a  clnld,  three 
years  old,  with  a  yery  offensive,  non-specific  oziuna,  haying; 
much  tumescence  of  the  nose  and  frequent  epistaxis,  is 
markedly  im[)royed  after  only  a  week's  treatment.  Peter- 
son \  reports  cases  of  syphilitic  ozaena  deodorized  and  cured 
in  a  short  time  by  a  one-per-cent.  solution. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF 
PUERPERAL  SEPTICyEMIA  BY  CURETTING. 

By  J.  LINDSAY   PORTEOUS,    M.  D.,    F.  R.  C.  S.  Ed., 

YONKEUS,    N.  T. 

Uterine  diseases  seem  to  be  very  prevalent  nowadays, 
at  least  such  has  been  my  experience  during  the  few  years 
I  have  practiced  in  this  country.  Why  such  is  the  case  it 
is  not  my  object  now  to  inquire.  I  have,  both  in  my  pri- 
vate practice  and  during  the  period  I  served  as  gynaecolo- 
gist to  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  endeavored  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  cases  of  endometritis,  endotracholitis,  etc., 
which  came  under  my  notice.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  I  have 
been  told  that  the  patient  had  "  malaria  "  after  confinement. 
I  venture  to  say^  that  "  malaria  "  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  chills  and  subsequent 
fevers  following  confinement.  The  real  cause  was,  undoubt- 
edly, puerperal  septicaemia.  As  the  majority  of  the  patients 
affected  are  either  the  poorest  or  those  raised  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  who  never  exert  themselves  out  of  the  ball-room 
more  than  getting  in  and  out  of  their  carriages,  debility 
plays  its  part.  Any  one  who  has  paid  particular  attention 
must  have  noticed  that  the  post-partum  uterine  contractions 
in  such  patients  are  weak  ;  consequently  the  blood-vessels 
do  not  close  rapidly  and  clots  form.  Those  clots  in  time 
decompose  and  septic  influences  begin. 

So  with  small  portions  of  membrane  which  often  be- 

*  Pohl  reports  nine  cases  of  diphtheria,  not  selected,  treated  suc- 
cessfully. 
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cotno  detuohed  and  remain  undiscovered,  however  carefully 
the  discharged  nietnlnaiieM  may  be  exainiiHid.  ICrgol  and 
sipieezing  the  nterus  externally  may  expcd  tin;  foreign  hody, 
and  careful  irrigation  with  anlisepti*;  lotions  may  wash  away 
tiie  dvhr'm  or  render  tin;  septic  poison  inert  for  the  tinn- ; 
still,  HooruM-  or  later,  when  the  patient  resumes  her  wonted 
vocation,  the  distressing  symptoms  of  some  womb  trouble 
will  surely  a|ipear.  Ihit,  as  a  ruh%  long  en;  this  period,  on 
the  third  or  fnurth  day,  there  is  a  (diill,  followed  by  a  rise  of 
tcmper.-ilurc,  sli:^ht  |)ain  on  pressure  over  a  may  be  sniail 
area  of  the  abdomen,  with  furred  tongiK;  and  anxious  ex- 
pression ;  then  w(!  know  we  have  that  dreade<l  enemy,  puer- 
peral septicH'inia,  to  battle  with.  In  all  such  cases  of  late 
I  have  lost  no  time,  hut,  without  hesitation,  used  the  cu- 
rette, and  in  every  ease  only  a  short  time  elaj)sed  before  the 
temperature  fell,  and  the  anxious  expression  was  turned  into 
one  of  brightness  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  The  mode  of 
operation  is  much  the  same  as  is  employed  in  other  cases. 
The  curette  I  use  has  a  fenestra  of  an  inch  and  a  cpiarter 
by  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  outer  rim  to  an  inch  by 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  inner.  The  whole  lenjrth  of 
the  instrument  is  eleven  inches,  and  it  is  made  of  polished 
steel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  made  of  flexible  metal,  nor 
does  the  cervix  require  to  be  dilated,  as  at  the  usual  period 
when  it  ought  to  be  used  the  womb  has  not  regained  its 
normal  po.sition  nor  has  the  os  closed.  In  all  cases  strictly 
antiseptic  measures  must  be  used.  After  curetting  1  wash 
out  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  sometimes  insert  strips  of  gauze  treated  with 
iodol  or  aristol. 

Surely  this  treatment  is  rational.  The  uterus  after  de- 
livery must  be  considered  a  wounded  surface,  subject  to 
septic  influences.  In  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
how  careful  we  are  to  remove  all  sloughing  or  foreign  bodies  ! 
Why,  then,  should  we  neglect  this  most  sensitive  organ,  at 
the  very  time  its  raw  surfaces  act  as  a  sponge  to  absorb 
anything  in  contact  with  it  ?  Although  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  attend  several  thousand  confinements,  I  have  always  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  puerperal  septicemia ;  but  now  in 
the  curette  I  feel  I  have  an  unfailing  ally,  which,  if  used 
skillfully,  will  help  me  out  of  much  trouble. 

Since  I  wrote  this  paper  I  have  seen  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  M.  Charrier,  in  the  Archives  generales  de  medecine, 
in  which  he  advocates  much  the  same  course  of  treatment. 


Kedical  Orthography. — The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  British 
and  Colonial  Druggist  saj"s  :  '"  Spelling  does  not  seem  to  be  the  strong- 
est point  with  some  of  our  metropolitan  doctors.  There  is  one  gentle-, 
man  in  particular,  an  ex-president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  both  our  universities,  who  invariably  spells 
dessertspoons  with  one  .■>•.  By  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  much  hazi- 
ness in  the  medical  mind  as  to  how  this  simple  word  should  be  spelled. 
Since  I  came  to  notice  it,  I  always  examine  prescriptions  in  which  it 
occurs  carefully,  and  find  that  the  majority  of  medical  men  seem  to 
favor  the  elision  of  one  of  the  sibilants.  Tablespoonfu//  is  an  occasional 
medical  rendering  of  a  word  which  commoner  mortals  are  content  to 
spell  with  a  single  terminal  /.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  when  the 
Medical  Council  have  very  properly  refused  to  recognize  the  rudiment- 
ary preliminary  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  medical  stu- 
dents will  be  compelled  to  show  acquaintance  with  the  orthography  of 
at  least  the  commoner  English  words." 
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A  CASE  OF  POST-PAKTUM  HEMORRHAGE. 

liECOVERY. 
SEVERE  IliEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  CHILD'S  NAVEL; 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEANS   USED  TO   CHECK   IT. 

By  GEORGE  W.  WAGONER,   M.  I)., 

JOUNSTOWN,   PA. 

On  June  27,  1891,  I  attended  Mrs.  J.  E.  O.,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  in  her  second  labor.  There  had  been  an  interval  of  seven 
years  between  the  first  and  second  pregnancies.  During  the 
term  of  the  second  pregnancy  nothing  unusual  occurred  except 
that  she  was  troubled  Avith  a  dry,  persistent,  and  harassing  cough 
in  the  last  two  months.  No  medicines  had  any  effect  upon  the 
cough  except  morphine  sulphate,  of  which  only  an  occasional 
dose  of  one  fourth  of  a  grain  was  taken  at  night  to  enable  lier 
to  sleep.  Mrs.  O.  is  a  woman  somewhat  above  the  average 
size,  of  splendid  physical  development  and  perfect  health.  Her 
labor  progressed  normally  during  the  first  and  second  stages. 
When  the  expulsive  pains  had  become  severe,  she  insisted  on 
having  chloroform  administered  and  the  forceps  used  in  order  to 
terminate  the  labor  as  soon  as  possible.  The  second  stage  had 
lasted  about  two  hours,  and,  although  there  was  no  emergency 
which  demanded  the  use  of  these  means,  yet  the  desire  for  relief 
from  the  agonizing  pain  was  so  imperative  that  the  labor  was 
speedily  and  successfully  terminated  with  their  aid.  Within  half 
an  hour  the  placenta  with  the  membranes  was  delivered  and  the 
womb  contracted  firmly.  The  mother  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  seven-pounds- and-a-half  girl  baby,  and  we  all  congratu- 
lated ourselves  upon  the  favorable  termination  of  the  labor. 
Two  hours  later,  as  I  was  entering  the  house  to  make  my  first 
visit,  I  met  a  frightened  messenger,  who  was  just  starting  for 
me  with  the  alarming  intelligence  that  Mrs.  O.  had  fainted.  In 
an  instant  I  was  at  her  bedside,  and  found,  true  enough,  that 
she  was  unconscious  and  collapsed.  A  glance  at  the  pale,  clam- 
my face,  the  dilated  pupils,  the  white  lips,  the  restless,  tossing 
body,  told — alas!  too  plainly — that  her  life-blood  was  ebbing 
away.  There  was  no  need  to  listen  to  her  sighing  respiration 
or  feeble  heart  to  enable  one  to  decide  that  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  death.  Such  a  sudden  and  startling  change  from  health  to 
the  awful  conditions  preceding  death  may  well  cause  the  stout- 
est heart  to  falter  in  dismay.  An  instant  examination  showed 
the  haemorrhage  was  internal.  The  woman's  head  was  lowered 
and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated.  A  hypodermic  injection  of 
whisky  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  was  immediately  ad- 
ministered, and  the  husband  dispatched  to  an  adjoining  drug- 
store for  the  fluid  extracts  of  ergot,  digitalis,  and  nux  vomica. 
The  hand  was  immediately  inserted  into  the  vagina  and  a 
large  quantity  of  clotted  blood  turned  out,  while  the  body  of 
the  womb  was  grasped  through  the  abdominal  walls.  All 
this  was  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  But 
still  the  haemorrhage  continued,  and  one  fainting  fit  succeeded 
another.  In  a  few  minutes  the  husband  arrived  with  the  medi- 
cines, and  was  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  W.  B.  Lowman.  Pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  Dr.  Lowman,  a  hypodermic  injection,  con- 
taining thirty  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  was  inserted  in  the 
abdominal  tissues,  and  a  few  moments  later  an  injection,  con- 
taining one  drop  of  each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  digitalis  and 
nux  vomica,  with  ten  drops  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and 
twenty  drops  of  whisky,  was  administered.  Dr.  Lowman  re- 
sponded promptly.  As  he  entered  the  room  I  was  in  the  act  of 
removing  from  the  womb  a  clot  of  blood  as  large  as  a  foeta!  head 
at  term.  After  a  hurried  word  of  explanation,  the  procedure 
met  with  his  api)roval,  and  he  assisted  by  compressing  the  womb. 
The  clot  was  thoroughly  removed,  and  the  womb  contracted 
upon  the  hand  as  it  was  withdrawn.  The  womb  remained  con- 
tracted, and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  doctor's  arrival  the  lady 


regained  consciousness  and  viewed  with  astonishment  the  evi- 
dences of  commotion  about  her.  The  doctor  examined  the  case 
carefully,  and  advised  that  the  injections  of  ergot  and  tlie  use 
of  the  heart  stimulant  be  repeated.  This  was  done,  and  abso- 
lute quiet  enjoined.  Under  faithful  attention  and  nursing,  com- 
plete recovery  ensued  without  a  single  annoying  symptom.  No 
one,  except  those  who  have  successfully  passed  through  such  a 
terrifying  ordeal,  can  appreciate  the  exquisite  sense  of  relief  ex- 
perienced when  the  immediate  danger  of  death  has  passed  and 
returning  animation  promises  recovery. 

But  a  more  i)rolonged  and  vexatious  struggle  for  the  life  of 
the  child  was  before  us.  When  it  was  three  days  old  the  nurse 
called  my  attention  to  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
vagina.  It  only  amounted  to  a  few  dro|)s  on  the  napkin,  but  at 
every  chanize  the  spot  was  noticed.  A  careful  *and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  child  could  not  discover  any  abnormal  condi- 
tion, except  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  skin  was  clear, 
and  it  nursed,  slept,  and  had  normal  discharges  as  a  healthy 
child  should.  On  the  fifth  day  the  cord  dropped  off,  leaving  a 
healthy  cicatrix.  On  the  sixth  dav  blood  commenced  to  flow 
from  the  cavity  of  the  umbilicus.  It  was  discovered  immediately, 
and  means  were  usfd  to  stop  it.  The  flow  was  continuous  and 
so  free  that  the  child  would  soon  have  bled  to  death  had  the 
discovery  not  been  made  so  promptly.  Graduated  compresses 
were  applied  and  pressure  was  made  by  bandages,  but  these  were 
soon  found  to  be  ineffectual.  The  compresses  were  then  satu- 
rated in  Monsel's  solution  and  kept  in  place  by  long  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  But  the  blood  had  lost  its  coagulating  quality 
and  the  dre-sings  soon  became  saturated  and  had  to  be  removed. 
A  few  hours'  trial  indicated  that  compression  would  not  do  more 
than  retard  the  haemorrhage.  Tiie  umbilical  cavity  was  then 
filled  with  powdered  Monsel's  salt,  imd  over  this  a  compress  was 
applied,  held  firmly  in  position  with  the  stri[)3  of  plaster.  This 
proved  to  be  a  filthy  dressing,  on  account  of  the  soft,  mushy 
mass  made  by  the  combination  of  blood  and  iron  salt.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  clean  out  the  cavity  after  using  it.  It  was  soon 
discarded,  and  other  haemostatics  were  tried  in  turn,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  compression.  Nothing  stopped  the  bleeding,  however, 
although  the  different  astringents  were  fairly  tried  during  two 
days  and  nights.  The  child  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
drain  and  of  the  nearly  constant  manipulations.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  bleeding  it  had  been  given  every  two 
hours  a  mixture  containing  one  drop  each  of  tincture  of  iron 
and  fluid  extract  of  ergot  properly  diluted  with  syrup  and  water. 
On  July  4th  the  bleeding  was  more  profuse  than  ever,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  child  must  soon  die  imless  the  bleeding  was 
checked  at  once.  I  then  inserted  strong,  straight  needles  deeply 
through  the  tissues  above  and  below  the  umbilicus,  and  applied  a 
strong  silk  thread  around  the  needles  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of 
eight,  so  that  the  stumps  of  the  umbilical  vessels  were  tightly 
compressed.  This  procedure  stopped  the  flow,  and  the  problem 
seemed  to  be  solved.  But  within  forty-eight  hours  the  bleeding 
began  at  the  base  of  the  ligated  mass.  It  was  impracticable  to 
ligate  more  tissue,  and,  in  default  of  anything  better,  bismuth 
subnitrate  was  used  on  the  open  wound,  because  of  its  unirri- 
tating  and  mildly  antiseptic  qualities.  The  ulcerated  base  of  the 
ligated  mass  was  thickly  covered  with  the  powder,  which  was 
held  in  place  by  compresses  and  bandages.  This  proved  to  be  a 
cleanly  dressing  and  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  very  much. 
When  the  dressing  became  soaked  it  was  removed  and  a  new 
one  applied.  Sometimes  the  change  had  to  be  made  within 
two  hours.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  It  seemed  at  times  like  a  useless  waste  of  effort  in  at- 
tempting to  control  a  haemorrhage  in  a  child  whose  blood  would 
not  coagulate.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  their  child 
and   a   sincere  desire  to  use  all  possible  means  for  its  relief 
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prompted  a  coiiliiumiico  of  tlio  oll'orts.  Aiiotlior  pliin  wiih  lliuii 
triod,  liiHtoad  of  ii|>|dyiiijj  a  compress  and  l)andaKi«H  t»viT  tlio 
iiiaHs  of  bisiiiutli,  it  was  frooly  painted  witli  cullodion.  This 
inotliod  answiTod  Iho  piirposo  lu'ttfr  than  anvlliiuK  yot  used. 
T1k>  collodion  foinu-d  a  linn  coating,  wliicli  adluTiMJ  tinlitly  to 
till'  HJxin  and  ix-cvcnfcd  tlu-  oHcapo  of  lilood  ho  lon^c  a.s  tiiu  at- 
taclmu-nt  rcnuiinod  linn.  Mnt  after  a  few  hours  tlie  lilin  of 
eoiU)dion  would  hejzin  to  conlractand  pull  loose,  then  the  thin, 
watery  blootl  would  escajje,  and  1  would  he  forced  to  repair  the 
leak  by  extending  tlio  tilni  of  collodion  farther  and  larther,  tintil 
the  entire  abdomen  was  covered  with  a  lirm  cast.  The  contrac- 
tion of  this  skin  of  collodion  evidently  became  painful  to  the 
child,  as  it  fjrew  nmro  restless  and  uneasy,  and  its  le^^s  were 
drawn  up  a;;ainst  the  abdomen.  To  overcome  this  tendency  to 
contraction,  strips  of  a  sinjrle  thi(!knoss  of  anti.soptic  j^auzo  were 
laid  around  the  mass  of  powder  at  the  navel  and  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  then  tiexible  collodion  was  a])plied  over  all.  This 
proved  to  be  the  better  plan,  but  still  the  dressinji;  re(piired  con- 
stant watchinj;  and  repnirin<i.  On  the  twelfth  day  (tilth  day 
after  operation)  the  lifrated  muss  had  become  loosened  by  ulcera- 
tion and  was  removed.  It  left  a  hole  in  the  muscular  ti^8ue  of 
the  abdominal  walls  as  large  as  a  silver  half-dollar,  from  which 
the  blood  continued  to  tiow.  The  bismuth,  gauze,  and  collodion 
dressing  was  applied  with  monotonous  frequency  during  the  next 
seven  days.  We  were  soon  gratified  by  observing  that  the 
wound  was  slowly  contracting,  the  bleeding  less  free,  and  that 
the  child's  general  condition  was  improving.  When  the  babe 
was  five  weeks  old  the  wound  had  cicatrized  beautifully.  After 
the  bleeding  had  stopped  a  bismuth  ointment  was  used,  and  now 
the  only  peculiarity  about  the  babe's  belly  is  the  entire  absence 
of  the  umbilical  depression. 

For  three  weeks  after  the  biemorrhage  began  no  attempt 
was  made  to  dress  this  babe,  but  it  was  handled  on  a  pillow  and 
watched  during  every  hour  of  that  time  by  the  nurse  or  its 
parents.  The  mother  nursed  it  regularly,  no  matter  how  weak 
or  fretful  it  might  be.  The  bowels  were  moved  by  injections  of 
warm  water  when  they  did  not  act  spontaneously.  Although 
the  child's  tem|)erature  was  high  at  times,  no  medicine  was 
given  except  the  iron  and  ergot  and  a  simple  mixture  for 
colic. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bismuth,  gauze,  and  flexible  collodion 
had  been  used  when  the  bleeding  commenced,  it  would  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  ligating  the  tissues  of  the  navel, 
and  have  saved  valuable  time  and  much  anxiety.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  thorough  application  of  such  a  dressing  in 
similar  cases  of  haemorrhage,  together  with  the  internal 
medication. 

The  child  is  to-day,  at  the  age  of  four  months,  as 
bright,  healthy,  and  pretty  a  babe  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 


The  Grass  Oil  of  India. — "  Dr.  K.  F.  Hutchinson,  retired  Surpeou- 
General  of  the  Beuj:al  Army,  draws  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  the  valuable  properties  of  the  grass  oil  of  India.  It  is,  he  says, 
the  essential  oil  of  the  tall  spiked  grass  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  the  Andropogon  schananthtis  of  Linnteus,  and  yielded  the  very 
precious  ointment  of  spikenard  of  Scripture,  known  and  valued  in  India 
as  '  Rusa-ki-tel,'  or  Rusa  oil.  Its  propeities  are  alterative,  emollient, 
and  rubefacient.  It  is  invaluable  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and,  I  may 
add,  of  remarkable  eflicacy  in  phlegmasia  dolens.  It  is  either  rubbed 
in  pure  or  mixed  with  salad  oil.  Being  an  essential  oil,  it  is  expensive; 
but  a  little  goes  a  very  long  way,  and  its  fragrance  is  largely  in  its  favor. 
The  oil  is  acted  on  by  light,  and  passes  from  lemon-yellow  to  dark  brown, 
but  without  losing  its  efficacy  or  fragrance." — British  and  Colonial  Drug- 
gist. 


HKWAKE   OF   THE 
FUEE    USE   OF   COCAINE    IN    II A  V^    FKVEK. 

My  .lOSKl'll    WIMJAM    STICKLKK,    M.  1)., 

DIIANIIK,    N.  J. 

I  HAY  l)cwa?c  for  tli(!  following  reuHons  : 

1.  It  may  cau.sc;  a  very  jfrcat,  even  dangerous,  deprcHHion 
of  the  vital  powers.  Last  HUirnncr  u  patient  intnxluced  (juite 
a  liberal  (piantity  into  his  no.strilH,  and  in  a  few  monientH  he 
WHS  in  a  condition  of  collap.se.  Ills  physician  was  sent  for, 
and,  after  working  over  him  for  a  long  time,  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  s(!eing  him  restored  to  a  wpeaking  condition.  Sub- 
se(piently  u  good  deal  of  professional  care  was  recpiired  to 
bring  him  up  to  anything  like  a  normal  state  of  liealth. 

2.  if  used  freely  it  seriously  impairs  the  appetite. 

;}.  If  used  late  in  tin;  day  or  during  the  evening  it  is 
very  apt  to  induce  insomnia.  Persons  who  have  hay  fever 
do  not  long  for  any  other  jjhysical  disaster,  at  least  not  till 
they  get  rid  of  the  sneezing, 

4.  The  free  use  of  cocaine  induces  in  many  persons  a 
free  diaphoresis.  I  have  known  the  drug  to  act  so  ener- 
getically as  a  "  sweater "  as  to  exhau.st  the  patient's 
strength. 

5.  The  excessive  use  of  cocaine  often  causes  trouble- 
some congestion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

6.  This  powerful  drug  prevents  sneezing  and  allays  irri- 
tation only  when  the  membrane  affected  is  under  its  anaes- 
thetic influence,  hence  in  bad  cases  it  must  be  used  almost 
constantly. 

Y.  Cocaine  causes  in  some  persons  a  very  pleasant  men- 
tal stimulation,  which,  while  it  lasts,  is  very  delightful,  but 
is  invariably  followed  by  mental  depression  and  often  by 
great  irritability  of  temper. 

8.  It  often  causes  troublesome  constipation. 

9.  It  does  not  cure  hay  fever. 


Treatment  of  Stye, — "At  the  commencement,  as  soon  as  the  irrita- 
tion is  felt,  apply  compresses  dipped  in  a  3-  or  4-per-cent.  aqueous  so- 
lution of  boric  acid.  After  several  hours,  carefully  wash  the  borders 
of  the  affected  lid  with  the  same  solution  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  dipped  in  the  fluid.  During  the  night  apply  compresses 
wet  with  boric  acid,  or  a  cataplasm  of  potato  starch  made  up  with  the 
acid  solution.  The  next  morning  a  white  spot  will  show  itself  in  the 
center  of  the  little  tumor.  This  should  be  incised  with  a  sharp,  thin 
lancet,  and  the  compresses  again  used.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 1  part  in  .5,000  of  water,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  boric  solu- 
tion."— British  and  Colonial  Druggist. 

Benzoate  of  Mercury  in  Syphilis. — "  M.  Cochery,  in  his  inaugural 
thesis,  recommends  the  u.<e  of  this  preparation  of  mercury  as  very  effi- 
cacious and  as  being  without  any  inconvenience.  It  was  employed  for 
the  first  time  in  Russia  by  Stoukowenkotf  in  1888,  and  in  France  by 
Balzer  and  Thirloix.  It  is  used  as  an  injection  made  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  cocaine,  and  distilled  water,  and  must  be  freshly  prepared,  as  a 
crystalline  deposit  is  soon  formed.  Nogastric  or  intestinal  pains  are 
produced,  the  salt  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  its  use  seems  to  be  that  it  corrodes  the  needles  easily,  and  that 
these  when  in  this  condition  give  rise  to  sharp  pain." — British  and  Colo- 
nial Druggist. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  held  , 
on  Monday  evening,  October  26th,  elected  Dr.  George  Henry  Fox  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  vear. 


Oct.  31,  1891.] 
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SECRET 


CURES"   AND   THE   RIGHT   TO   KEEP   THEM 
SECRET. 


The  public  and  the  press  have  shown  great  interest  in,  and 
expressed  various  opinions  of,  the  ethical  questions  which  have 
been  made  prominent  by  the  behavior  of  the  last  claimant  to 
the  gratitude  of  humanity  for  curing  drunkards — a  claim 
which,  if  established,  must  entitle  the  discoverer  to  rank  with 
Jenner  and  Lister  as  one  of  the  few  whose  privilege  it  has  been 
after  a  few  years  of  labor  to  save  millions  of  human  beings  from 
suffering  and  death,  even  tliougli  he  sins  as  much  against  mo- 
rality and  common  sense  as  Dr.  Keely.  Surely,  if  mankind  can 
be  freed  from  the  evils  caused  by  drink — if  even  one  half  of 
these  evils  can  be  averted — we  ought  to  forgive  much  wrong- 
doing by  the  man  who  discovers  the  means  by  which  the  end 
may  be  attained.  While  we  must  ever  regret  that  the  name  of 
such  a  man  is  stained  by  his  selfish  and  sordid  action,  the  great 
good  which  his  discovery — when  made  public — must  do  is  far 
more  important  than  his  faults. 

The  public  always  seem  to  regard  the  position  of  the  medical 
profession  in  relation  to  questions  of  right  and  wrong  as  if  the 
ordinary  rules  of  common  sense  had  no  connection  with  the 
matter.  Indeed,  "medical  ethics"  and  "medical  etiquette" 
are  apparently,  in  the  mind  of  the  laity,  terms  which  convey 
an  idea  of  something  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and  rather 
silly.  It  would  be  well  if  the  truth  were  more  widely  known, 
that  ethics  is  always  ethics,  and  etiquette  is  always  simply  the 
practical  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  to  our 
daily  life.  "  Medical  "  ethics  or  etiquette  is  not  different  from 
ethics  or  etiquette  as  generally  understood.  The  adjective 
merely  specifies  the  part,  not  the  kind. 

The  ethical  questions  involved  in  regard  to  keeping  any 
remedy  secret  are  perfectly  simple.  One  reason,  and  only  one, 
justifies  such  a  course.  This  reason  is  the  one  given  by  Kocli 
for  refusing  to  make  public  the  process  of  manufacture  of  tu- 
berculin— namely,  that  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  to  give 
directions  sufficiently  precise  to  make  it  safe  for'others  to  at- 
tempt it.  There  is  no  moral  reason  why,  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
discoverer  should  not  make  money,  if  he  can,  by  ex[)erinionting 
on  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay,  provided  the  latter 
understand  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  experiment,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  wise  to  do  so,  for  it  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  sus- 
picions, but  it  is  perfectly  right. 

So  much  for  the  right  in  regard  to  the  discoverer.  The  duty 
of  the  profession  in  such  a  case  is  not  so  easy  to  define.  In  the 
first  place,  the  reputation  of  the  man  who  alleges  that  the  reme- 
dy in  question  is  useful  must  be  considered,  and,  for  a  long 
period,  this   settles  the  question.     If  a  scientist  of  the  well- 


known  character  of  Koch — one  whose  previous  work  has 
proved  his  truthfulness — announces  the  discovery  of  such  a 
remedy,  the  profession  is  perfectly  justified  in  employing  it.  If, 
however,  there  is  no  such  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
drug,  the  plain  duty  of  medical  men  is  to  wait  for  another  sort 
of  proof — namely,  the  evidence  that  popular  experience  may 
give.  If,  after  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  found  that  a  certain 
secret  remedy  is  not  only  harmless,  but  positively  useful,  it  is  our 
duty  to  use  it.  Most  of  our  knowledge  is  empirical,  and  our 
first  aim  as  honest  men  is  to  give  to  those  who  come  to  us  that 
which  they  seek — relief  from  some  sort  of  suffering.  It  matters 
not  what  the  drug  may  be;  if  it  is  known  to  be  safe  and 
shown  to  be  useful,  we  are  bound  to  employ  it.  Time  guaran- 
tees its  value  and  the  honesty  of  its  manufacturer,  and  we  are 
justified  in  trusting  its  label  as  we  trust  that  of  any  reputable 
commercial  house. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Keely,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the 
methods  of  that  gentleman  are  on  a  pur  with  those  of  the  quack. 
He  professes  to  have  discovered  a  "  cure"  for  the  drinking  pro- 
pensity. The  evidence  adduced  to  support  the  claim  is  of  a 
nature  to  command  more  respect  than  attaches  to  the  usual 
"unsolicited  certificates"  of  the  patent-medicine  man,  because 
a  number  of  those  who  testify  are  well  known.  Moreover,  a 
few  of  these  men  are  known  to  have  been  drunkards  for  a  long 
time,  and  are  seen  to  have  changed,  as  it  seems,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  habits.  SuflBcient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable 
one  to  judge  of  the  permanence  of  the  cure,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  a  considerable  time  seems  to  have  passed  without  relapse. 
The  number  of  failures  is,  of  course,  not  known,  but  those  who 
beheve  themselves  cured  seem  to  think  that  cure  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  We  know  the  ease  with  which  evidence  of 
the  value  of  any  new  "  treatment "  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but  the 
evidence  ofthis  alleged  cure  is  the  testimony  of  more  "  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men"  than  have  ever  heretofore  testified  in 
such  a  case. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Keely  is  simply  contemptible,  unless  his 
"cure"  is  fraudulent  and  he  knows  it.  If  he  really  believes  in 
it  he  is  guilty  of  conduct  so  unprincipled — so  utterly  wanting  in 
appreciation  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  mankind — that  it  is  hard  to 
forgive.  If  he  is  a  swindler,  he  is  not  contemptible,  he  is  posi- 
tively brilliant  in  his  line.  Whatever  he  is,  it  is  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility for  any  man  to  assume  when  he  refuses  to  divulge 
the  methods  by  which  lie  professes  to  produce  such  important 
results.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  particular  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  "  bichloride  of  gold  "  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
or  of  the  unknown  but  apparently  necessary  "other  substance  " 
is  advanced  in  justification  of  the  secrecy.  Dr.  Keely's  parti- 
sans allege  that  at  some  unspecified  period  he  distributed  an 
unspecified  number  of  "  barrels"  of  his  remedy  among  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  (names  and  precise  number  not  given).  This, 
if  it  is  true,  is  no  excuse  for  his  present  course.  Though  he  had 
sent  a  "barrel"  to  every  doctor  in  the  country,  unless  the 
nature  of  its  contents  was  known  or  its  harmlessness  guaran- 
teed by  the  reputation  of  the  sender,  no  honest  physician  could 
use  it.     This  is  equally  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
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i.i:ai)IS(i  a /rr/cfJCs.—M/you  iwhwuuA riis. 


|N.  Y.  Mki>.  J.h  k. 


In  the  moan  time  the  iidinirorH  of  Dr.  Keoly  Hhoiild  rofniin 
from  (Icnoiiiicinf?  tho  "  iircjiidico  "  of  iiu'ilic;il  tin'ii.  Nu  oppor- 
tuiiity  hiLs  boon  iin'onled  to  Hubmit  liis  prototiHitnih  to  jinlf^tm-nt. 
The  roHpoiisibility  for  tliis  roHtH  witli  tlio  claimant.     IfbiHpro 

t'osHions  aro  Just.  Ik>  (li«lil)orately  cKclndt-H  Ir bcni-tit  prol)alily 

a  liiindrod  thoiisiind  porsonn  for  ovtM'v  otio  now  al)U'  to  obtain 
trcjitnu'nt.  Of  coiirM',  tlio  diHooveror  of  a  euro  for  drnnkcntu'SH 
JH  worthy  of  any  amount  of  pecuniary  reward,  but,  if  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  seven  hundred  jieopU'  now  un<k'r  treatment 
by  tlie  (b)ctor  at  %2h  a  week  a|iii'et'  is  correct,  tiie  income  of 
$17,500  a  week  must  certainly  soon  place  the  recipient  in  cir- 
cumstances of  com|)arative  I'ase. 


TiiK  V()MrnN(;  of  i're(}Nancy. 

TnKKK  are  few  physicians  who  have  not  been  consulted  at 
one  time  or  another  for  the  symptom  of  vomitin};:  during  gesta- 
tion. Fortunately  in  most  cases  the  symptom  is  not  attended 
with  any  danger  and  disnpi)ears  alter  a  variety  of  drugs  have 
been  used  in  succession,  none  of  which  perhips  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  disai)i)earance.  Hence  the  legion  of  drugs  recom- 
lueiuled  for  the  relief  of  this  trouble.  The  theories  held  regard- 
ing its  causation  are  as  varied  as  the  remedies  employed  for  its 
relief.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  pathological  factor 
varies  in  different  cases;  and  no  one  theory  can  be  held  to  cover 
every  case.  But  any  theory  that  offers  a  cure  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  disorder  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Any  one 
who  has  but  once  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  will  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  painful  and  an.xious  experience.  He  will  recall 
how  he  has  spent  days  and  nights  watching  a  life  slowly  ebb 
away,  deferring  action  in  the  hope  (often  false)  that  the  next 
day  might  bring  a  cessation  of  the  complaint  and  shrinking 
from  the  destruction  of  a  life  even  for  the  purpose  of  saving  an- 
other life.  Just  this  feature  of  hope  and  this  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing whether  the  gravity  of  the  case  warrants  the  induction  of 
premature  labor  make  these  cases  so  full  of  dread  to  the  consci- 
entious obstetrician. 

Hence  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  recent  discussion  in 
the  Centrnlhlatt fur  Gynakologie^  by  Ahlfeld  and  Kaltenbach,  as 
to  priority  regarding  the  theory  that  hyperemesis  gravidarum  is 
often  of  an  hysterical  nature.  The  point,  however,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  profession  is  the  circumstance  that  both 
these  writers  have  had  unusual  success  with  a  treatment  based 
on  this  assumption.  The  patients  were  treated  as  if  suffering 
from  severe  hysteria;  they  were  isolated  from  their  families, 
kept  under  strict  surveillance,  and  given  nervine  sedatives,  the 
most  useful  of  which  were  found  to  be  the  bromides.  The 
present  writer  for  years  past  has  been  using  the  bromides,  often 
combined  with  chloral,  per  rectum  in  the  vomiting  attending 
albuminuria  in  pregnancy,  and  has  had  excellent  results.  Al- 
though the  authors  cited  make  no  mention  as  to  the  mode  of 
administration  of  the  bromides  in  their  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  must  have  been  given  in  enemata,  for  they 
would  hardly  have  been  retained  otherwise.  The  treatment  is 
worthy  of  further  trial,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  results  published. 


Mixou  /M  UA  an  A  PUS. 

TIIK    NKUVOl'S   SYSTKM    IN    ADDISO.N'K   DISKASK. 

Ueoknt  writerN  have  done  much  toward  the  oliici<lation  of 
the  ouiiHc  of  the  complex  of  HytnptoinH  found  in  this  diHeiiHe> 
According  to  Kliener,  who  writea  in  the  Mtil IriniHclur  A nzfitjer^ 
the  opinion  in  (iermany  is  that  the  alidomimd  sympathetic!,  gen- 
erally a  branch  which  snpplieM  the  MU|)rareiial  capHule.  in  at 
fault.  The  work  of  Ti/zoni  has  shown  pigmentary  inliltration 
and  considerable  altenilion  to  exist  both  in  the  central  nervous 
system  and  in  lhesym|)atheticHyHtem  in  Addison'HdisoaHe.  This 
author  reported  autopsies  held  in  two  cbhcs  of  accidental  death 
occurring  in  persoris  with  distinct  indications  of  this  diseaHO. 
In  one,  death  bad  followed  an  operation  for  fimgous  degenera- 
tion of  the  testi<'le.  In  this  c.ise  there  was  tuberculosis  of  one 
suprarenal  capsule,  with  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of 
the  other.  The  semilunar  ganglion  was  extremely  enlarged. 
In  the  second  case  the  left  suprarenal  capsule  was  in  a  state  of 
metastatic  angeiosarcoma,  as  were  also  bundles  of  tiie  splanchnic 
nerves  in  this  situation.  Careful  examination  showed  the  whole 
sympathetic  system  and  the  accom])atiying  blood-vessels  to  be 
in  an  inflamed  and  degenerated  condition.  This  degeneration 
was  especially  to  be  found  in  the  medullary  fibers  and  in  the  gan- 
glion cells.  These  pathological  changes  were  alr-o  found  to  have 
extended  to  the  intervertebral  spinal  ganglia,  the  peripheral 
nerves,  the  muscular-fiber  cells,  and  the  mixed  nerves  of  the 
skin.  The  posterior  roots  and  the  intercostal  nerves  were  also 
involved  in  the  degenerative  process.  The  anterior  roots  and 
the  spinal  cord  were  found  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition. 
This  observer  regards  the  process  in  the  sympathetic  as  one  of 
metastasis,  as  the  histories  of  his  two  cases  revealed  previous 
ganglionic  tumors  in  the  neck,  of  which  nothing  remained  but 
the  scars. 


I 


CHLOR.METHYL   IN    TIIE   TREATMENT   OF   NEURALGIAS. 

The  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift  contains  an  article 
by  Steineron  the  superior  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgic  affections.  Thechlor- 
methyl,  ClIsCl,  or  monochlormethane,  when  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  becomes  fluid  ;  it  is  then  forced 
into  copper  siphons,  from  which  it  is  allowed,  by  an  apparatus 
fixed  in  the  top  of  the  bottle,  to  stream  against  the  painful  part 
to  be  treated.  The  effect  on  the  tissues  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  ice.  At  no  time  has  the  author  ob- 
served any  ill  effect  from  the  remedy  other  than  a  redness  of  the 
skin.  The  too  frequent  application  might  result  in  an  excoria-  ■ 
tion  of  the  surface.  Chlormethyl  lowers  not  alone  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part,  but  also  the  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
and  in  this  manner  diminishes  and  relieves  pain.  Steiner  pre- 
fers this  remedy  in  the  neuralgias  to  quinine,  antipyriue,  phen- 
acetin,  and  other  drugs  of  this  class.  The  application  is  made 
daily,  the  pain  is  relieved  at  once,  and  after  the  first  week  of 
treatment  it  does  not  return.  Massage  and  electricity  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  chlormethyl,  as  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  assist  in  its  action.  The  author  has  used  the  remedy 
with  success  in  severe  cases  of  ischiadic  neuralgia  and  the  traa- 
matic  neuroses,  and  strongly  advocates  its  more  general  trial. 


A   JOURNAL   OF   MECHANICAL   THERAPEUTICS. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  ContriJni^ 
tiorts  to  Mechanico-ther(ij)eutics  and  Ortfiop(pdics,  edited  by 
L.  Wischnewetzky,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Mechanico-the: 
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peutic  and  Orthopi«(]ic  Institute  in  Filth  Avenue,  where  won- 
derful pieces  of  apparatus  for  exercising  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  in  use.  The  publication  does  not  purport  to  appear  at 
definite  times,  and  the  numbers  vary  in  thickness  and  in  price. 
The  two  numbers  thus  far  issued,  which  contain  very  interest 
injr  reading,  embrace  essays  by  Dr.  Gustaf  Zander  and  a  clever 
preface  by  the  editor. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   DUBLIN. 

After  several  adjourned  meetings  of  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil, they  have  elected  Sir  George  H.  Porter,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  to  be 
regius  professor  of  surgery  in  the  place  of  Mr.  William  CoUes, 
resigned.  The  new  professor  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Dublin  surgeons,  his  reputation  being  more  than  European,  and 
his  genial  disposition  and  social  qualitications  have  made  him 
acceptable  in  all  circles.  Sir  George  Porter  is  considered  to  be 
the  richest  member  of  tlie  profession  in  Dublin. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York, — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  27,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Erysipelas 

Varicella 

Pertussis 


Week  ending  Oct.  20. 

Week  endi 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases.     1 

55 

11 

44 

82 

4 

72 

1 

1 

2 

34 

11 

33 

90 

25 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Deaths. 

8 

13 

4 

4 

28 
0 
0 
0 
3 


Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Elizal^eth  N.  Bradley,  to  No.  45  East 
Fifty-ninth  Street ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Fernandez  de  Ybarra,  to  No.  140  West 
Tenth  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  LiM  of  Changea  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officer/^  serving  in  the   Medical  Departmetd,    United  Slate." 

Army,  from  October  18  to  October  2//.,  1891  : 

ViCKERY,  Richard  S.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  ordered 
to  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

M0NN,  Curtis  E.,  Majoi  and  Surgeon,  upon  being  relieved  from  duty 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  is  ordered  to  duty  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks, 
Ala. 

Cleary,  Peter  J.  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  upon  being  relieved  from 
duty  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  is  ordered  to  duty  at  Fort 
MePherson,  Ga. 

Happersett,  John  C.  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  upon  being  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  MePherson,  Ga.,  is  ordered  for  duty  at  Fort  Custer, 
Montana. 

MiDDLETON,  Passmore,  ^lajor  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Melville  A.  Coohran,  Sixth 
Infantry,  president  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  at  Newport  Bar- 
racks, Ky.,  for  examination  by  the  board. 

Waters,  William  E.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  upon  being  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Custer,  Montana,  Is  ordered  for  duty  at  Columbus  Bar- 
racks. Ohio. 

Jarvis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  San 
Carlos,  Arizona. 
Johnson,  Richard  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  upon  being  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  is  ordered  for  duty  at  Fort 
Bayard,  New  Mexico. 


Gardner,  Edwin  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  proceed  from 
Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  to  New  Vork  city,  for  temporary  duty  as  attend- 
ing surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits  in  that  city. 

BiART,  Victor,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surjieon,  having  been  found  in- 
capacitated for  active  service  on  account  of  disability  incident  to 
the  service,  is,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retired  from  active 
service  to  date,  October  21,  1891. 

Gandy,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  on  final  adjournment  of 
Army  Medical  Board  now  in  session  in  New  York  city. 

Appel,  Daniel  M.,  Captnin  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  about  the  6th  proximo. 

Brooke,  Benjamin,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Keeper,  Frank  R.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  upon  being 
relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  is  ordered  for  duty 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 

and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 

Service  for  the  two  weeks  ending  October  2^,  1891 : 

PoRviANCE,  George,  Surgeon.  Upon  completion  of  duties  as  chairman 
of  Examining  Board,  to  inspect  Marine  Hospitals  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Cairo,  III,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     October  16,  1891. 

Godfrey,  John,  Surgeon.  To  represent  the  service  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  October  14,  1891.  To 
inspect  Marine  Hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky.     October  14,  1891. 

Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     October  17,  1891. 

Pettus,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Orders  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  re- 
voked ;  to  proceed  to  Cape  Charles  Quarantine  for  temporary  duty. 
October  14,  1891. 

KiNYOUN,  J.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  represent  the  service 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Octo- 
ber 17,  1891. 

Perry,  T.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  temporary  duty.     October  14,  1891. 

GtJiTERAS,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Gulf  Quarantine 
for  duty.     October  20,  1891. 

RosENAU,  M.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
thirty  days.     October  24,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  ; 

Monday,  November  2d:  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private);  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Utica  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association  ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medi- 
cal Society ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tvr.sDKY,  November  3d:  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Acadumy  of  Medicine; 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association;  Ogdensburgh  Medical 
Association  ;  Hampden,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Springfield) ; 
Hudson,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Jersey  City) ;  Androscoggin, 
Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Lewiston);  Baltimore  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Wednesday,  November  Jjih :  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medi- 
cal Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical 
Association;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor). 

Thursday,  November  5th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canan- 
daigua;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Orleans  (annual — Albion); 
Boston  Medico-Psychological  Association ;  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington). 

Friday,  November  6th :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 
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Saturday,  November  7th:   ('linlcal  Soi'i««ty  of  the   New  York  Poiit- 

grniliittto  Medical  Sclxuil  iiiiil  IIoMpital ;   Muiilmlliiii  MiMliciil  iiiid  Siir- 
Hiiul  SiK'ic'lv  (|>riviilt') ;   Millor'tt  Kivor,  Mann.,  Moiliial  Socii-lv. 


i*cttcrs  to  the  (L'tiitov. 


TUK   LOCALIZATION   OF   PULMONAKY   TUBERCULOSIS   IN 
TIIK    ri'PKU    LOHKS. 

Ni:\v  YoKK,  October  7,  18'Jl. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Siu  :  In  the  elahornto  i)ii|)or  of  Dr.  J.  Wist  Roosevelt  on  Tlio 
Frc(HK'n(\v  !>!' tlio  Lociilization  of  Plitliisis  Pnlnioniilis  in  tlie  Up- 
per Loltos,  wliioli  appearod  in  tlie  Journal  for  October  .'id,  my 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  read  at  the  Tentii  International  Medi- 
cal Congress,  was  kindly  mentioned.  As  Dr.  Roosevelt  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  act  of  respiration  has  nothing  or  very  little 
to  do  with  the  invasion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  lungs,  he, 
of  course,  can  not  approve  of  my  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
predisposition  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs  to  chronic  tuberculosis. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  here  the  general  ground  of  my 
theory  or  to  attempt  a  criticism  upon  the  theory  of  Dr.  Roose- 
velt. I  must  ratiier  compliment  the  learned  author  for  putting 
forward  a  new  and  original  idea  upon  which  his  theory  is  based, 
and  one  which  is  accessible  to  an  experimental  test — an  impar- 
tial judge  in  theoretical  disputes. 

1  wish  only  to  explain  here  a  certain  statement  of  mine 
which  seemed  to  Dr.  Roosevelt  to  be  incorrect.  I  stated  tluit 
at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration  the  pressure  was  in  all  parts  of 
the  lungs  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air,  with  the 
exception  of  those  alveoli  whose  bronchiole  was  plugged,  and 
thus  prevented  the  air  from  entering  into  these  alveoli ;  here  a 
negative  pressure  prevails — i.  e.,  the  pressure  is  below  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosplieric  air.  To  this  Dr.  Roosevelt  remarks : 
"  Every  alveolus,  whether  plugged  or  not  by  any  substances  in 
the  bronchiole  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  air,  is 
under  all  circumstances  subjected  to  a  pressure  after  a  deep  in- 
spiration which  precisely  equals  that  of  the  external  air.  If  its 
aflFerent  bronchiole  is  plugged,  it  may  not  expand  as  much  as  the 
surrounding  alveoli,  but  the  jjressure  exerted  by  the  air  within 
it  is  always  the  same.''  1  must  confess  that  I  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  last  sentence.  Even  if  the  alveoli  expand  very  lit- 
tle, as  lung  as  no  air  from  without  finds  direct  access  to  them  to 
fill  out  the  increased  space,  the  air  within  must  become  rarefied 
and  must  consiequently  be  under  a  lower  pressure  than  the  at- 
mospheric air.  "  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  within  it  "  is 
not  "  always  the  same,"  but  is  obviously  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  for  the  supply  of  air  from  without.  Concerning  tlie 
pre-sure  within  the  lungs  during  an  inspiration,  dee|)  or  nor- 
mal, we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  period  wliile  the 
inspiration  is  still  in  motion,  and  the  phase  after  the  inspiration 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  before  the  expiration  commences.  As 
long  as  the  thoracic  cavity  continues  to  increase,  the  pressure 
within  all  parts,  or  nearly  all  parts,  of  the  lungs  is  always  of  a 
negative  character,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  inrush  of  air 
through  the  trachea  into  the  lungs.  After  the  inspiration  comes 
to  a  standstill,  however,  the  entering  air  manages  in  a  very 
short  time  to  fill  out  the  additional  space,  and  thus  the  pressure 
is  again  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air.  If  the 
air  is  entirely  prevented  from  entering  into  the  lungs,  as  when, 
for  instance,  the  trachea  is  obstructed,  the  pressure  within  the 
lungs  remains  permanently  negative  as  long  as  the  inspiration 


Ia8i8.  Bnt,  oven  if  the  air  entora  freely  through  the  trachea, 
the  negative  character  of  the  prcHsure  can  l)e  nllered  only  in 
thoHO  parts  of  the  thoracic  cavity  where  the  atnioHphcric  air 
liiKJH  direct  hccomh.  Thus  the  negative  presHiiro  within  tiie 
pieiu-al  cavity,  which  increaHCB  with  each  inHjiiration  (in  a 
rabbit)  from  thirty  to  sixty  millitnetreH  of  water,  remainn  the 
same  as  long  as  the  inspiration  hiMts.  altiiough  the  prcsHure 
within  the  lungn  is  again  eqind  to  the  presHure  of  the  atmoH- 
pheric  air.  I{y  stimulnting  tlie  pneumogaMtric  nerve  we  manage 
to  prolong  the  in-piralion  in  ecpial  strength  from  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds.  I  possess  a  number  of  graphic  curves,  taken  from  the 
mediastinum  po.sterius  while  the  vagi  were  Hfimiihited;  they 
show  clearly  that  the  negative  pressure  remained  the  same  dur- 
ing the  entire  standstill  of  the  inspiration.  Wo  should  reinoin- 
ber  at  the  same  time  that,  although  we  find  an  increased  nega- 
tive pressure,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  expansion  of  the  i)leun 
cavity.  What  we  know  of  the  pleural  cavity  finds  fidl  ap[)lica- 
tion  to  those  parts  of  the  lungs  where  the  air  finds  no  access  to 
the  alveoli.  The  negative  pressure  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
alveoli  during  the  inspiratory  movements  remains  unchanged  in 
the  isol.'itfd  alveoli,  even  after  the  inspirati<m  has  come  to  a 
standstill,  because  there  has  been  no  new  sujiply  of  air  to  cover 
the  difference  in  the  pressure.  The  atmospheric  i)ressure  pre- 
vailing in  the  adjoining  parts  has  no  influence  ujion  the  pressure 
either  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  in  the  isolated  alveoli,  on  account 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  alveolar  membrane,  which  always  causes 
the  pressure  outside  of  it  to  be  less  than  within  it.  There  would 
prevail  a  negative  pressure  in  the  isolated  alveoli  even  if  they 
did  not  expand  at  all.  just  as  we  see  in  the  pleural  cavity.  But, 
as  Dr.  Roosevelt  exjjresses  himself  that  they  "  may  not  expand 
as  much  as  the  surroimditig  alveoli,"  he  consequently  believes 
that  these  isolated  alveoli  do  expand  somewhat^  and  we  may  justly 
expect  the  more  that  the  pressure  within  those  alveoli  whose 
bronchioles  are  entirely  obstructed  will  remain  of  a  negative 
character,  even  after  the  inspiration  comes  to  a  standstill. 

S.  J.  Meltzek,  M.  D. 


REPLY   TO   DR.   MELTZER'S   LETTER. 

32  East  Thirty-first  Street,  October  22,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  courteous  letter  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  (a 
copy  of  which  he  kindly  sent  me  before  publishing  it)  I  am  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  my  criticism  of  his  statement  in  regard  to 
the  relative  pressures  of  air  in  the  different  parts  of  the  lungs, 
under  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  erroneous.  It  is  needless  to 
explain  the  rest  of  my  obscurely  worded  note,  since  its  main 
point  is  shown  to  be  false. 

I  must  add  that  I  think  Dr.  Meltzer's  own  statement  does 
not  express  the  whole  truth.  It  is  necessary  to  modify  it  some- 
what in  certain  respects.  The  following  is,  I  think,  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts:  At  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration  the 
pressure  in  all  parts  of  the  lungs  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmos])heric  air,  except  in  alveoli  the  bronchioles  of  which  are 
occluded,  provided,  the  occlusion  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
maximum  expansion  of  the  aloeoli  had  not  been  attained.  If 
the  bronchiole  becomes  plugged  when  the  alveoli  are  only  partly 
expanded — i.  e.,  at  any  time  when  the  chest  is  not  fully  ex- 
panded— the  air  in  them  is,  at  the  time  specified,  subjected  to 
negative  pressure,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the 
surrounding  unobstructed  alveoli.  If  the  occlusion  occurred 
when  expansion  was  complete,  the  pressure  within  and  without 
must  be  equal  at  the.end  of  inspiration,  since  the  alveoli  through- 
out the  entire  lung  are  equally  expanded. 

The  point  under  discussion  is  not  very  important,  but  I  de- 
sire to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Meltzer,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
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adding  my  own  error  to  the  large  number  of  misstatements 
which  have  been  made  about  physical  laws  in  relation  to  the 
hmgs.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D. 


^roxttbings  of  Societies. 


MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY  MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  St.  Louis  ov    Wednesday, 
Thursday^  and  Frilay,  October  14,  15,  and  16,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  H.  lIcc.nEs,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Toxic  Effect  of  Tobacco  Vapor,  with  Report  of 
Cases,  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  "W.  Carroll  Chapman, 
of  Louisville.  He  said  that  usually  the  presence  of  tobacco 
poison  in  the  systems  of  tobacco- workers  was  manifested  dur- 
ing the  first  day  or  two  by  violent  vomiting,  retching,  purging, 
and  often  a  state  of  collapse,  after  which  the  system  might  be- 
come inured  to  it.  Occasionally  we  found  one  who^'e  constitu- 
tion, even  by  contact  and  time,  although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  toleration,  refused  to  receive  it  kindly,  and  emacia- 
tion began,  attended,  sooner  or  later,  by  such  symptoms  as  the 
following  case  illustrated : 

A  boy,  aged  ten  years,  was  found  sufifering  extreme  pain  in 
the  abdominal  region,  with  the  intensity  centering  at  the  um- 
bilicus. The  temperature  under  the  tongue  was  100"  F.;  the 
pulse  108,  small,  wiry,  and  irregular;  and  the  respiration  20  to 
22,  but  irregular,  several  short,  shallow  respirations  being  fol- 
lowed by  one  deep  and  gasping.  The  tongue  wa.s  glairy,  red, 
and  pointed.  The  patient  had  been  constipated  for  the  last  sev- 
eral days;  the  abdomen  was  flat,  or  rather  depressed;  the  urine 
was  scanty  and  slightly  colored ;  and  the  skin  was  dry,  as  were 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  latter  being  a  little  cold.  Near  the  pa- 
tient the  odor  of  tobacco  was  so  pronounced  that  the  author 
made  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  learned  that  he  worked  in  a 
tobacco  stemmery,  and,  further,  that  he  had  had  slight  attacks 
of  similar  pains  at  several  different  times,  but  of  a  milder  form. 

As  to  the  nicotianin,  indications  pointed  strongly  to  its  being 
a  cause.  According  to  Landerer,  it  occurred  only  in  dried  to- 
bacco leaves,  and  had  the  odor  of  that  plant — a  point  strongly  in 
its  favor,  as  that  odor  was  so  distinct  in  every  case  the  author 
had  seen.  It  would  seem,  further,  that  the  basic  substances  and 
fatty  acids  were  causative  agent?,  because  authors  had  jjroved 
by  physiological  experiments  that  these  caused  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  dyspnoea,  abdominal  pains,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  author  directed  attention  to  two  factors  noticeable  in  all 
the  cases,  namely,  the  emaciation,  and  the  time  each  patient 
i  had  followed  the  occupation — from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 
1;  The  three  patients  whose  cases  he  reported  had  not  sutfered 
li  from  the  vomiting  and  retching  usually  attendant  upon  young 
I  tobacco-workers  for  the  first  day  or  two.  hi  the  other,  or 
';    milder  cases,  he  had  neglected  to  inquire  regarding  that  point. 

The  toxic  effects  of  tobacco  vapor  and  its  treatment  were 

subjects  wortiiy  of  more  consideration  tlian  the  profession  had 

accorded  to  tliem  in  the  past,  and  he  hoped  that  the  next  few 

;    yeais,  aided  by  diligent  and  careful  investigation,  would  place 

I    the  matter  in  a  more  intelligent  light. 

The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever.— This  was  the  title  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Robeet  C.  Kexxer,  of  Louisville,  in  which  he 
directe:!  pjiticular  attention  to  the  cold-bath  treatment. 

Pelvic  Inflammation  in  Woman ;  a  Pathological  Study. 
—Dr.  William  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  followed  with  a  paper 
thus  entitled.  The  author  affirmed  that  pelvic  intlammatiuns 
and  their  residues  constituted  about  one  third  of  the  diseases 


that  gynaecologists  treated ;  hence  the  importance  of  frequent 
discussions  of  all  moot  questions  relating  to  the  subject.  He 
briefly  reviewed  the  anatomical  relations  of  tlie  pelvic  organs, 
calling  attention  to  their  enormous  blood  and  nerve  supply, 
which  became  both  their  weakness*^  and  their  strength.  He 
contrasted  the  pathology  of  Bennett  (1843)  with  that  of  Emmet 
(1878),  and  the  latter  with  the  teachings  of  Price,  Tait,  Ilegar, 
and  McMurtry  of  the  present  age.  He  referred  to  the  patho- 
logical studies  of  Bernutz  and  Goupil  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
affirmed  that  the  observations  of  the  present  had  served  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  those  pioneers. 

He  next  asserted  that  the  pathology  of  to-day  had  been  es- 
tablished by  operative  surgery,  which  had  shown  that  pelvic  in- 
flammation began  in  the  tubes  or  ovaries,  and  extended  to  adja- 
cent structures  through  absorption  or  by  contiguity ;  that  it 
hardly  ever  began  in  the  cellular  tissue,  but  might  be  carried 
there  through  the  tubes  and  ovaries  by  infection,  either  specific, 
puerperal,  or  traumatic.  He  affirmed  that  the  inflammation 
was  in  most  cases  a  peritonitis,  intrapelvic  or  local  in  character, 
and  not  a  cellulitis;  that  parametritis  and  perimetritis  were  mis- 
leading and  confusing  terms,  and  s-hould  be  dropped;  and  that 
the  so-called  pelvic  abscess  was  a  sequel  of  salpingitis,  oophori- 
tis, or  peritonitis,  not  a  primitive  accumulation  in  the  areolar 
tissue  itself. 

The  tentative  management  in  these  cases — by  rest,  counter- 
irritation,  hot  sitz  baths,  vaginal  douches,  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs  and  general  health— resulted  in  only  temporary 
improvement,  or  in  cure  in  a  very  small  percentage.  Those 
reported  cui-ed  were  generally,  if  the  history  could  be  known, 
subject  to  repeated  relapses;  and  a  frequently  recurring  pelvic 
peritonitis  usually  indicated  leaky  tubes.  Electricity,  too,  had 
disappointed  even  its  most  sanguine  advocate,  and  need  not  be 
considered.  In  conclusion,  he  asserted  that  if  these  views  were 
accepted,  the  logical  deduction  was  to  watch  t,he  early. manifes- 
tations of  the  disease  carefully ;  that  competent  surgical  skill 
might  be  invoked  before  the  damage  to  important  structures 
became  too  great  to  justify  the  expectation  of  successful  oper- 
ation. 

The  Nervous  Equation  of  Pelvic  Inflammation  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Or.  George  F.  Hulbert,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Pathology  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  So-called 
Strumous  Inguinal  Lymphadenitis.  —Dr.  L.  T.  Riesmeter, 
of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subject. 

Complications  during  and  following  Abdominal  Opera- 
tions.— Dr.  RuFus  B.  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject. 

Gastrostomy  for  Impermeable  Stricture  of  the  Cardiac 
End  of  the  CEsophagus ;  Recovery ;  Subsequent  Dilatation 
of  the  Stricture.— Dr.  Arch  Dixon,  of  Henderson,  Ky  ,  read  a 
paper  thus  entitled.  On  July  14th  of  the  present  year  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Taylor  had  consulted  him  in  regard  to  a  patient 
who  was  unable  to  swallow  anything  save  liijuids.  Examina- 
tion by  means  of  an  oesophageal  bougie  (smallest  size)  revealed 
the  fact  that  complete  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  existed  at  the 
cardiac  end.  Repeated  trials  failed  to  pass  the  stricture,  and 
the  patient  was  informed  that  only  an  operation  the  nature  of 
which  was  explained  to  him  could  prevent  his  death  from 
starvation.  An  operation  was  declined.  Again,  on  July  29th, 
the  patient  consulted  him,  and,  after  persistent  eft'orts,  he  failed 
to  pass  the  stricture  with  the  smallest  bougie.  The  patient  was 
requested  by  the  author  to  go  before  the  Henderson  County 
Medical  Society,  which  held  a  meeting  that  afternoon,  and  be 
examined.  To  this  the  patient  consented,  and  again  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  the  stricture  by  a  number  of  physicians  pres- 
ent, without  success.  A  statement  of  the  case  was  made  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  to  the  patient 
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tliiil  Dniy  iin  oporntion  coiiM  hhvo  his  lifV.  Tlio  patii'iit  liiid  l)y 
this  tiini>  thrown  iniicli  wonkor  iiiul  wiis  rt'iliicod  in  tlfsli.  Tlu' 
opcnition  was  coiisinti'd  to,  nn<l  on  Aufrnst  ttli,  nt  tin*  Homo 
Minsion  Hniiitiiriiim,  iiHsisti«»l  liv  Dr.  .lolm  Vnmi;,',  Dr.  Ilrowii, 
Dr.  W.  M.  Ilaimn,  Dr.  W.  S.  Stoiio.  Dr.  .\.  .1.  Ij.-Ii.t,  inid  Dr. 
T.  W.  Taylor,  I)r.  i)i.\oii  did  a  pistroKtoiiiy  aflcr  IlfckiM-'H  motli- 
od,  as  follows:  'llu'  pationt  was  preparod  in  tlu-  iisnid  way,  Mio 
field  of  operation  I)oinj;  inado  as  nearly  aseptics  as  possihli-. 
Ohlorofonn  was  ailniinistorod.  Tlio  incision  was  nnide  four 
inches  lonj;.  hi'i^inninj?  an  inch  holow  tlio  onsilorni  carfilajro  and 
an  inch  and  n  half  to  tho  loft  of  tiio  median  lino;  tho  porito- 
nn)uni  was  reached,  caught  np  hetvvoen  forceps,  and  divided  the 
full  length  of  the  incision.  Tho  index  and  the  middle  linj^'ors 
were  inserted,  tho  transverse  colon  was  pM>hed  downward,  and 
the  stomach  was  reached  without  ditHcnlty  ;  a  told  was  cnii;,'!!! 
hctweon  the  tinjrors  and  jiarMaily  <lrawn  tliroiif,'ii  tlio  wound, 
where  it  was  held  by  Dr.  IJrown,  while  a  carefid  search  was 
nnulo  for  the  cardiac  end,  and  to  detect,  if  possible,  any  tninor 
or  enlargement  that  misjjht  bo  the  cause  of  the  stricture.  None 
could  bo  discovered.  A  silver  pin  was  now  passed  throuy;!!  tho 
fold  of  the  stomach,  which  was  drawn  thri>ngli  the  woimkI,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  care  bein<i  taken  that  the  pin 
pierced  the  mucous  membrane,  as  su<rgested  by  Weir,  thus  (brm- 
inp  a  support  for  the  stomach  in  the  wound  and  serving  as  a 
guide,  when  the  opening  should  bo  made  into  it,  to  show  that 
the  cavity  was  reached.  The  pin  was  about  three  inches  long 
and  rested  on  the  skin  on  cither  side  of  the  wound.  The  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  stomach  was  now  stitched  to  the  peritonicum 
by  a  continuous  suture  which  on  either  side  of  tho  wound  in- 
cluded the  skin.  The  peritonanun  above  and  below  was  brought 
together  by  interrupted  sutures,  which  embraced  muscle,  fascia, 
and  skin  as  well. 

The  wound  was  now  covered  with  iodoform  collodion,  over 
which  iodoform  gauze  was  ])laced,  confined  by  adhesive  strips. 
The  opening  into  the  .stomach  was  purposely  deferred  until  ad- 
hesions should  have  formed.  The  patient  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  anajsthetic  well.  Tliere  was  some  pain  of  a  dart- 
ing character,  which  was  relieved  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  and  one  one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine.  The  operation  was  finished  at 
11  A.  M.  At  6  p.  M.  the  temperature  was  99°,  the  pulse  78. 
On  August  5th  the  tem])erature  was  98'5°,  the  pulse  72.  The 
temperature  and  pulse  remained  normal  until  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  when  the  dressing  was  removed. 

A  little  cocaine  was  injected  into  the  fold  of  the  stomach 
which  protruded  through  the  wound,  and  the  gastrostomy  was 
completed  by  cutting  down  upon  the  pin  with  a  tenotome.  As 
in  Weir's  ca.se,  the  presence  of  the  pin  was  a  valuable  guide  in 
showing  beyond  question  that  the  cavity  of  the  .stomach  had 
been  entered.  There  was  no  hiemorrhage  of  moment.  The 
adhesions  being  firm,  the  pin  was  withdrawn  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  drawn  up  and  stitched  to  the  skin.  A  rubber 
tube  was  now  passed  into  the  stomach  through  the  opening, 
fitting  it  snugly.  Iodoform  collodion  was  liberally  used  around 
the  tube  and  over  the  abdominal  wound.  Iodoform  gauze, 
folded  several  times,  through  which  a  hole  was  cut  for  the  tube, 
CLune  next,  covered  by  a  piece  of  rubber  sheeting.  Borated 
cotton,  held  in  place  by  adhesive  strips,  completed  the  dressing. 
The  tube  was  kept  in  situ  by  a  thread  passed  through  it  above 
and  below,  ^nd  the  thread  held  in  place  by  adhesive  strips. 
Peptonized  milk,  half  a  pint  with  a  teaspoonful  of  Mosquera's 
beef- meal,  was  now  injected  through  the  tube  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  l.irge  syringe.  An  ordinary  spring  clothes-pin 
was  used  as  a  clamp  for  the  tube.  Six  hours  later  another  half- 
pint  of  milk  with  the  beef-meal  was  thrown  into  the  stomacli- 
the  patient  experiencing  a  satisfaction  which  had  not  been  ex- 


.porienced  previously  from  the  uho  of  nutritive  cnemata.  The 
temperature  at  H  p.  m.  reached  101°.  At  10  a.  m.  on  tho  8th  it 
had  agidn  fallen  to  normal.  The  feeding  wuh  continued  ut  in- 
torvuls  of  six  hours,  the  food  being  varied  in  character;  chopped 
meat,  eggs,  bread,  etc.,  were  UHod,  tlio  patient  having  an  aver- 
sion to  brandy,  and  refusing  to  take  n  Htimulant  of  any  charac- 
ter. Improvement  was  steady,  and  in  ten  days  the  patient  wok 
out  of  bod.  in  two  weeks  he  was  walking  about  the  liouso, 
ami  in  three  weeks  was  down  in  the  city,  a  distance  of  half  u 
mile  from  tlu;  sanitariimi. 

On  the  25)1  h,  twenty-lour  days  after  the  primary  operation 
and  twonty-ono  flays  after  the  Htomach  was  opened.  Dr.  Dixon 
dutermine<l  to  try  dilatation,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  smallest-size<l  olive-pointed  bougie  entered  the  stomach, 
jiassing  tho  stri<^tiire  without  ditliculty.  A  size  larger  was  now 
used,  aiul  it  also  jiassed  without  force. 

On  the  following  day  a  largo  stomach  tube  was  j)assod  down 
the  ajso])hagu.s,  and  with  little  difficulty  entered  the  stomach. 
Dilatation  was  continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  From  liquid 
food  the  patient  soon  essayed  some  solid  food,  and  on  Se|)tem- 
ber  10th  took  his  first  s<]uare  meal,  which  con.sisted  of  oysters, 
broiled  beef-ste;ik,  coffee,  egg.s,  and  bread.  He  left  the  sanita- 
rium, and  tho  author  was  thinking  serioii.sly  of  closing  the  ab- 
dominal opening,  or  allowing  it  to  close.  On  September  23d 
the  patient,  who  made  daily  visits  to  him,  complained  again  of 
difficulty  of  swallowing  solid  food;  especially  was  there  difficulty 
in  swallowing  bread.  The  bougies  passed  the  stricture  easily 
on  their  entrance,  but  on  their  withdrawal  there  was  a  decided 
hitcii,  and  even  the  smallest  bougie  was  caught  slightly  when 
withdrawn.  Dr.  Dixon  at  first  attributed  this  to  spasmodic  ac- 
tion, but  the  difficulty  grew  greater  and  trreater,  until  finally  he 
could  no  longer  reach  the  stomach  by  way  of  the  oesophagus 
with  a  bouffie.  Liquids  could  still  be  swallowed  and  found  their 
way  into  the  stomach.  He  now  determined  to  try  retrograde 
dilatation,  and  on  September  30th,  assisted  by  Dr.  John  Young 
Brown,  he  succeeded  in  tindingthe  cardiac  end  of  the  ojsophagus 
and  passing  it  witli  a  very  small  bougie  d  hou/e.  The  opening  was 
of  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  shirt  button-hole,  and  felt  much 
like  the  meatus  urinarius  in  a  girl ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  hard 
tissue  feeling  much  like  a  fibroid.  A  uterine  sound  was  next 
properly  bent  and,  with  the  finger  as  a  guide,  passed  into  the 
oesophagus;  this  was  followed  by  a  uterine  dilator;  slight  pres.s- 
ure  on  the  handles  opened  the  blades  almost  half  an  inch,  but 
the  patient  experienced  so  much  pain  that  it  was  deemed  best 
to  desist.  On  the  following  day  chloroform  was  administered 
and  retrograde  dilatation  was  accomplished,  first  by  means  of 
Wylie's  uterine  dilator,  the  use  of  which  enabled  the  author  to 
enter  the  orifice  with  a  large-sized  bougie  (rectal). 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  stricture  was  due  to  malignant  trouble  or  not,  but,  on  pass- 
ing the  finger  into  the  non-dil:ited  cesoi)hagus,  a  friable,  irregu- 
lar growth  was  detected,  wiiich  easily  broke  down  and  bled 
rather  freely.  A  piece  of  this  growth  was  twisted  ofi  with  a 
forceps  and  sent  to  Dr.  Formad,  of  Philadelphia,  for  examina- 
tion. Since  the  dilatation  the  patient  had  been  able  to  swallow 
solid  food  without  much  difficulty,  had  notably  improved  in  flesh 
and  strength,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  some  business. 

The  author  wished  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Weir,  of  New  York,  for  many  valuable  suggestions, 
both  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  afterward,  gleaned  from  his  report  of  a  similar 
case  published  in  the  Medical  Record  for  July  25,  1891.  Dr. 
Dixon  also  exhibited  the  patient  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  L.  C.  BoisLixi^RE,  of  St.  Louis,  showed  a  new  obstetric 
forceps  of  his  own  design. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEW   YORK  ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  October  15,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy.— Dr. 

B.  Sachs  read  a  paper  on  tl»is  subject,  confiuing  his  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  question.  The  query, 
"  Wiiat  can  we  expect  from  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  ?  " 
he  would  answer  by  presenting  the  views  he  was  forced  to  hold 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  disorder  which  we  proposed  to  cure 
by  this  means,  and  by  giving  the  results  ot  his  own  experience 
in  twelve  cases  of  cerebral  operations,  nine  of  which  had  been 
done  for  epilepsy.  He  wished  to  remind  his  hearers  that  epi- 
lepsy was  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease.  It  was  often  merely 
one  of  a  number  of  symptoms  pointing  to  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  to  tumor,  haemorrhage,  abscess,  or  widespread  meningitis 
and  sclerosis.  In  other  cases  it  was  the  direct  or  remote  effect 
of  traumatic  injuries  to  the  skull  or  brain.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  cases  of  genuine  epilepsy.  The  author  saw  now 
relatively  fewer  cases  of  this  class  than  he  had  seen  in  former 
years.  On  closer  examination,  he  had  not  infrequently  found 
that  the  epilepsy  had  taken  its  start  from  a  long-forgotten  in- 
jury or  accident,  or  that  it  had  in  its  earlier  days  been  associated 
with  paralysis,  the  paralysis  having  left  but  the  slightest  traces, 
while  the  epilepsy  remained.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
true  epilepsy,  not  meaning  a  single  convulsive  seizure,  was  a 
functional  disease.  In  ignorance  it  might  be  called  so,  but  with 
the  improved  methods  of  examining  cortical  tissue  we  should 
before  long  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  anatomical  substratum. 
Two  French  authors  had  been  leading  the  way  in  tliis  direction. 
They  had  found,  in  the  case  of  congenital  cerebral  palsies,  that 
some  slight  lesion  had  been  established  during  the  intra  uterine 
period ;  that  this  lesion  might  be  lost  sight  of,  but  that  the  sec- 
ondary degeneration  following  upon  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
supposed  hereditary  epilepsy.  This  secondary  sclerosis  was  the 
proof  upon  which  the  entire  question  turned.  He  reiterated 
that  in  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  the  actual  causal  lesion  had 
not  yet  been  determined ;  these  cases  had  by  common  consent 
not  been  considered  proper  cases  for  operation.  Jacksonian 
epilepsies  due  to  focal  disease,  whether  of  traumatic  origin  or 
not,  were  the  cases  to  which  operative  interference  had  been 
directed.  The  focus  of  disease  was  present  in  these  cases,  as 
well  as  the  secondary  sclerosis.  If  years  passed  by  before  death 
ensued,  the  focal  disease  might  be  beyond  recognition,  but  the 
secondary  sclerosis  had  been  demonstrated  as  being  present. 
From  these  pathological  conditions  the  inference  could  be  drawn 
that  there  was  a  focal  lesion  and  that  there  was  a  subsequent 
secondary  sclerosis  to  deal  with ;  it  was  therefore  plain  that  tlie 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary sclerosis  if  possible,  or,  if  it  had  been  developed,  to  neu- 
tralize its  effects.  The  practical  conclusions  the  author  gave 
after  the  foregoing  remarks  were  these:  1.  In  a  given  case  of 
traumatic  or  organic  lesion  an  operation  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  development  of  secondary  sclerosis. 
2.  If  an  operation  had  not  been  done  at  the  onset,  the  epileptic 
seizure  was  a  warning  that  secondary  sclerosis  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  by  operating  at  this  time  further  trouble  might  be  avoid- 
ed. 3.  Excision  of  the  diseased  area  was  the  only  rational 
operation;  if  all  other  centers  were  not  in  an  irritable  condition, 
the  operation  might  be  thoroughly  successful.  If  epilepsy  could 
not  be  cured  by  this  means,  the  patient's  condition  might 
be  very  materially  improved  by  diminishing  tlie  number  of  at- 
tacks. 

The  author  purposely  refrained  from  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  operative  interference  in  cases  of  tumor  or  abscess  of  the 


brain,  as  the  advisability  of  operating  was  governed  by  motives 
other  than  the  cure  of  the  epilepsy.  Traumatic  cases  called  for 
immediate  surgical  interference.  Whenever  the  skull  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  or  even  a  moderate  injury,  a  surgeon  or  the  at- 
tending physician  should  do  an  exploratory  operation  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  no  depre.ssion  of  bone.  As  trepanation  was 
not  a  very  dangerous  oi)eration,  it  would  be  better  to  do  this  than 
to  have  the  slightest  doubt,  for,  if  it  was  neglected  until  epilep- 
tic symptoms  appeared,  the  case  might  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  surgical  relief.  After  epilepsy  following  traumatic  injury  of 
the  skull  or  of  the  brain  had  been  developed,  there  was  still 
hope  that  the  epilepsy  might  in  a  few  instances  be  inhibited  by 
surgical  methods.  For  ages  past  trepanation  liad  been  the  clas- 
sical operation  in  these  cases.  W'herever  depressed  bone  pressed 
upon  any  part  of  the  cortex,  or  an  old  scar  acted  as  a  source  of 
irritation,  tlie  removal  of  such  was  clearly  indicated.  In  many 
cases  improvement,  if  not  a  cure,  of  the  condition  followed. 
We  must  seek,  however,  an  explanation  for  the  improvement 
which  followed  trepanation  in  many  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy 
of  long  standing  in  which  there  was  no  old  scar  or  any  marked 
depression  of  bone.  It  was  known  that  traumatic  cysts  were 
very  frequent,  and  that  this  opening  simply  relieved  the  in- 
creased pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  the  cyst.  The  author 
then  gave  a  condensed  history  of  several  operative  ca.ses,  in 
some  of  which  excision  of  cortical  substance  had  been  per- 
formed. One  of  the  serious  features  of  exci*ion  operations,  and 
indeed  of  all  cerebral  operations,  was  the  possibility  that  they 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  or  around  the 
cortex  which  might  do  more  harm  than  the  initial  lesion.  Yet, 
from  what  the  author  had  seen  of  the  free  pulsation  of  brains 
years  after  an  operation,  he  believed  that  this  danger  from  new 
cicatricial  tissue  was  quite  slight.  Granting  the  entire  success 
of  the  operation  in  question,  one  had  at  best  in  many  cases  sub- 
stituted a  paralysis  for  an  epilepsy. 

Simple  trepanation  seemed  to  be  more  successful  in  the  epi- 
lepsies associated  with  infantile  cerebral  palsies  than  in  the 
traumatic  forms,  probably  because  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
cysts  in  these  diseases  than  in  the  traumatic  epilepsies.  The 
early  recognition  of  these  troubles  was  of  great  importance ; 
and  the  question  naturally  arose,  whether  we  could  diagnosticate 
the  lesion  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  encourage  the  surgeon  to 
operate  at  an  early  day,  before  secondary  degeneration  was  es- 
tablished. The  author  believed  this  would  be  possible  in  many 
cases,  but  the  disease  set  in  frequently  at  a  very  tender  age,  at 
which  cerebral  operations  were  but  poorly  tolerated ;  moreover, 
the  epilepsy,  although  a  probable  sequel,  was  still  a  remote  con- 
tingent, the  paralysis  represented  the  reality,  and  parents  would 
be  more  apt  to  tell  the  physician  to  care  for  the  present  only — 
more  particularly  if  looking  to  the  future  meant  a  possible  in- 
crease of  the  paralysis.  As  soon  as  epileptic  symptoms  ap- 
peared the  paralysis  had  the  value  of  a  focal  synaptom  ;  the 
centers  should  be  exposed,  and,  if  not  removed,  they  should  at 
least  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  special  indications  of  the 
case.  In  children  excision  of  a  center  was  a  less  serious  affair 
than  in  the  adult,  for  in  the  former  other  parts  of  the  cortex 
were  capable  to  a  greater  degree  of  assuming  the  functions  of 
the  destroyed  part.  The  author  was  confident  that  if  these 
cases  of  infantile  cerebral  palsies  were  more  generally  recog- 
nized, and  if  we  succeeded  in  checking  the  tendency  to  epilepsy 
in  them,  the  total  number  of  epileptics  would  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. If  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  was  of  any  value  at 
all,  it  must,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  not  be  restricted  to  the 
traumatic  forms. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  prefacing  a  brief  consideration  of  the  thera- 
peutic possibilities  in  the  treatment  of  epileptics,  thought  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  patients  represented  the  expression  of 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 


(N.  Y.  Mkd.  Jocb., 


ohroniu  do^^onorntion.  Idiopathic  cpilopHy  wuh,  in  \m  opinion, 
Bymptoniatic  of  ii  «l»'fliiiti<  toiulonry  to  (lo^jononition  in  a  fiimily 
or  an  individual.  Such  patients  would  bo  toiiiid  to  liavo  certain 
|>hy,siral,  pii>Niolo;:ii'al,  uimI  psycliicMd  cliaractfiisticH  liy  wiiicli 
niiglit  liy  traced  tlie  intensity  of  the  <le^;(>neralivo  processes.  It 
wan  essential  to  make  careful  exauiinationx  of  tlicso  patients  lor 
the  purposo  of  ascertaining  tlie  extent  to  wldc.li  tlioHc  sti^jnnita 
of  dei^eneration  wore  present.  .lust  ns  those  wore  in  oxccsh,  so 
would  the  medical  and  surfjical  treatment  ho  of  little  avail.  On 
the  one  hand  was  the  stroii(;ly  nuirked  do^cenerated  epileptic 
who  showed  the  evidences  of  inferior  orj^anization  ;  on  the  other 
there  were  tiiose  forms  of  disease  whi(di  seemed  to  be  of  acci- 
dental or  extrinsic  ori^rin.  There  were  also  the  ri'llex  pliciioin- 
ona,  which  could  hardly  be  called  epilepsy  at  all. 

Contrary  to  a  common  impression,  epileptics  wore  not  large 
ftnd  robust  persons,  but  either  they  wore  below  the  avernf^e 
weifjlit,  the  cranium  was  asymmetrical  (in  71  per  cent.),  there 
was  a  shorteniufj  of  the  parietal  arc  (sometimes  of  the  frontal 
arc),  the  teeth  were  bad  and  l)adly  placed  in  the  jaws,  the  face 
was  unotpially  innervated,  ditferences  existed  in  the  color  of  the 
pupils  and  in  the  size  and  position  of  the  pupillary  orifice,  astig- 
matism was  j)resent  (in  three  fourths  of  the  cases),  the  ear  was 
deformed  or  badly  ])]aced,  the  crown  of  the  scalp  was  out  of  po- 
sition, the  vital  capacity  was  low,  there  were  (commonly)  jjeni- 
tal  enormities,  there  were  deformities  of  the  finj^ers  (lonf^  firifrers 
were  common,  webbed  and  su[)crnumerary  fingers  rare),  or  the 
left  side  was  more  developed  than  the  rijjht.  In  the  treatment 
of  idiopathic  epilepsy  the  first  and  primary  rule  was  to  take 
cases  early  and  treat  them  vigorously  from  the  start.  Children 
who  had  a  few  convulsions  during  the  first  three  to  five  years  of 
life  should  be  treated  as  if  they  might  develop  epilepsy  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  The  recurrence  of  a  fit  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten  should  excite  apprehension  and  call  for 
the  most  diligent  treatment.  Along  with  the  evolution  of  epi- 
lepsy there  was  probably  a  progressive  diffuse  neuroglia  sclerosis 
of  the  brain.  Whether  this  was  primary  or  secondary,  it  was 
at  least  proper  to  use  those  measures  which  apparently  affected 
this  neuroglia  proliferation.  Nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic,  and  per- 
haps iodide  of  potassium  were  drugs  which  we  believed  effected 
this.  Measures  should  also  be  used  to  increase  vaso-motor  tone, 
strengthen  and  steady  the  circulation  ;  for  this  purpose  were  the 
baths,  douches,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  was  more  unfortunate 
than  the  enforced  idleness  of  this  class ;  some  occupation  ought 
to  be  prescribed.  The  next  most  important  indication  was  diet; 
this  should  be  non-irritating  and  easily  digested. 

As  to  the  symptomatic  drugs,  the  most  valuable  adjuvant  to 
the  bromides  was  hydrate  of  chloral,  but  he  had  found  a  new 
drug  in  chloralamide  which  did  all  the  good  ascribed  to  the 
former  drug  and  did  not  affect  the  heart  or  the  circulation.  All 
the  bromides  acted  alike  in  this  disease,  except  perhaps  the 
bromide  of  gold  and  of  camphor,  in  which  the  amount  of  bro- 
mine was  small.  The  galvanic  current  through  the  brain  and 
neck,  given  daily  for  a  long  time,  would,  in  his  opinion,  yield 
all  the  results  alleged  for  it  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  who  had  so  strong- 
ly advocated  its  use. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wteth  said  tliat  the  older  he  grew  in  surgical  ex- 
perience the  more  he  recognized  the  value  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  medical  and  sni'gical  branches  of  the  profession.  This 
was  es{)ecially  necessary  when  work  on  the  brain  was  involved. 
He  had  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  deal  with  these  cases  until  he 
had  consulted  with  his  neurological  friends  to  verify  his  diag- 
nosis and  assist  him  in  fixing  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  lesion. 
The  speaker  then  gave  the  steps  in  the  various  operative  meth- 
ods for  reaching  the  assumed  focal  lesion,  speaking  strongly  in 
favor  of  what  is  known  as  the  trap-door  operation,  by  which  a 
large  area  of  the  brain  surface  is  exposed  to  exploration.     The 


teobnioal  objection  to  this  operation  wna  the  impoHsibility  ot\ 
Mecurinjt  bony  union  after  closure  of  the  parts.  An  instrument 
in  course  of  completion  would,  he  believed,  now  render  this 
l>oHHible.  !!»•  thought  there  were  numy  cmhch  of  epilepsy  amen- 
able to  surgical  methods,  and  ho  did  not  believe  that  the  simple 
exposure  of  the  brain  could  now  be  (dassed  as  a  K<)ri(^us  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  \V.  U.  HiitDHAi.i.  did  not  agree  with  the  last  Hi>eaker 
about  the  danger  of  the  operation,  for  it  must  be  remeinbored 
that  a  good  many  patients  <liil  die  oh  a  direct  result  of  the  sur- 
gery. In  order  not  to  bring  oi)erative  work  into  discredit,  cuhch 
should  he  carefully  selected,  and  the  earlier  in  the  disease  the 
work  was  done  the  better  the  chance  of  success. 

Dr.  M.  A.  .Staki£  thougiit  that  the  cases  for  operation  could 
be  limited  to  those  of  traumatic  epilepsy  and  to  those  where  the 
brain  lesion  could  be  located.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  condition  was  not  due  to  trauma  and  we  knew 
nothing  as  to  its  origin,  or  in  what  location  to  seek  for  the 
lesion.  Some  interesting  work  had  lately  been  done  which 
went  to  show  that  careful  observation  of  the  condition  of  the 
urine  from  day  to  day  would  demonstrate  accurately  the  possi- 
ble approach  of  attacks  of  migraine  or  epilepsy,  and  that  by  the 
proper  use  of  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  regulation  of  digestive 
and  chemical  processes  we  might  have  a  clew  to  means  of  pre- 
venting the  frequent  occurrence  of  ejjileptic  attacks. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fismcu  thought  that  operations  could  seldom  be 
undertaken  sufiiciently  early  to  prevent  the  sclerosis  or  descend- 
ing degeneration  at  the  site  of  the  lesion.  If  this  could  be  done 
at  the  age  of  from  two  to  four  years  we  might  give  the  brain  a 
chance  for  the  renewal  of  cell  activity. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond  referred  to  several  cases  in  which  cure 
had  been  alleged  as  the  result  of  severe  mental  shock.  Much 
had  also  been  maintained  for  hypnotism  by  the  French  writers. 
Personally  he  was  skeptical  as  to  its  power  to  cure  any  organic 
disease. 


^tfa)  Jnijmtions,  tit. 


A  NEW   HAND    NEEDLE. 

By  W.  H.  Elliott,  M.  D., 

savannah, 

chief  sukgeon,  centkal  railroad  of  georgia. 

Hagedorn  eifected  a  great  improvement  in  the  method  of  closing 
wounds  by  making  his  needle  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
wound.  There  is,  however,  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  his  needle 
in  that  it  requires  a  holder.      This  is  too  large  for  the  pocket  case, 


there  is  not  always  room  to  use  it,  and  many,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience and  speed,  prefer  sewing  directly  by  hand. 

I  have  therefore  devised  a  needle  convenient  for  hand  use  which 
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has  the  good  points  of  the  riagedorn  ueedles.  The  eye  is  made  round, 
for  the  use  of  catgut.  The  shaft  is  rounded  on  the  sides  and  flattened 
sHghtly  on  the  other  faces,  which  gives  the  operator  a  firmer  liold. 
The  curved  cutting  portion  has  its  edges  placed  antero-posteriorly  in- 
stead of  hiterally,  as  in  the  ordinary  needle.  At  first  the  needle  was 
made  double-edged ;  but  it  was  found  to  cut  too  long  a  slot.  To  ob- 
viate this,  the  convex  edge  only  was  made  to  cut.  The  cutting  part  is 
longer  than  that  of  Hagedorn,  and  therefore  sharper,  and  enters  more 
easily. 

I  have  had  these  needles  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co., 
full  and  half  curved,  in  sets  of  six  each,  the  largest  and  smallest  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  woodcut. 

I  have  used  tliese  needles  constantly  for  the  past  two  years  and 
find  them  very  satisfactory. 


i  s  f  ^  1 1  a  11  IT . 


The  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  New  Jersey. — The  board 
consists  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Baldwin,  of  Newark  (appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  H. 
C.  Hendry,  of  Newark,  who  resigned  on  April  8,  1891);  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Wagoner,  of  Somerville ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Worthington,  of  Trenton  (treas- 
urer); Dr.  William  L.  Newell,  of  Millville  (president);  Dr.  Eugene 
Tiesler,  of  Orange;  Dr.  William  Perry  Watson,  of  Jersey  City  (secre- 
tary); Dr.  D.  R.  Atweli,  of  Hoboken ;  Dr.  George  W.  Brown,  of  Long 
Branch  ;  and  Dr.  Armin  Uebelacker,  of  Morristown. 

The  board's  first  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  dated  October  8, 
1891,  and  signed  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  William  Perry  Watson,  is  as 
follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  appointed  July  8,  1890,  under  an 
"  Act  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  approved  May 
12,  1890. 

It  seems  proper  to  say  that  under  the  medical  law,  approved  March 
12,  1881,  and  the  su])pleraent  thereto,  approved  March  22,  1883,  which 
was  in  force  previous  to  July  4,  1890,  when  the  present  medical  law 
went  into  effect,  any  one  presenting  a»j/  diploma  from  am/  college  could 
file  a  copy  thereof  with  any  county  clerk  and  thereby  become  a  legal 
practitioner  within  the  law,  as  well  as  any  "  cancer,"  "pile,"  "  worm," 
"herb,"  or  "root"  doctor  who  filed  a  certificate'of  twenty  years'  prac- 
tice within  the  State.     Vv'hile  this  law  was  an  improvement  over  none 
at  all,  yet  its  comparative  worthlessness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  county  clerks  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  fraudu- 
lent and  legal  diplomas,  and  can  not  or  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  a 
medical  from  a  literary  or  a  dental  diploma,  as  is  shown  by  the  record, 
where  non-medical  diplomas  are  on  file,  or,  as  one  county  clerk  wrote 
to  me,  "  This  is  in  Russian,  and  I  can't  make  it  out."     This  might  be  a 
certificate  to  peddle  peanuts  in  Russia,  and  yet  this  man  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  practice  medicine  in  this  State  as  your  own  family  physician. 
Again,  an  instance  has  been  discovered  where  two  men,  friends,  one 
with  and  one  without   a  diploma,  went  to  a  county  clerk's  office,  and 
one  of  them,  .vhile  he  was  filing  his  diploma,  jokingly  said  to  his  friend: 
"Why  don't  you  register  also?  "     Whereupon  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  office  (I  can  hardly  believe  it  was  the  cleru  himself)  said :  "  Why, 
yes,  just  make  out  a  copy  of  that  diploma  and  it  will  be  all  right."    The 
party  so  addressed  did  so,  and  would  be  a  legal  practitioner  in  this 
State  to-day  but  for  our  present  medical  law,  which  went  into  effect 
before  the  above-described  affair  took  place.     And  this  leads  to  the 
statement  that  over  one  hundred  physicians  have  been  allowed  to  regis- 
ter in  the  old  way  since  July  4,  1890,  but  such  registration  is  null  and 
void  and  does  not  entitle  the  party  so  registered  to  legally  practice 
medicine  in  this  State.     It  was  the   intent  of  the  old  law  that  tlie 
county  clerks  should  properly  scrutinize  the   diplomas   presented  to 
\    them  ;  but  how  could  nearly  two  hundred  diplomas,  which  were  regis- 
tered in  one  office  in  one  day,  be  properly  examined  even  by  a  medical 
man,  much  less  by  a  layman,  in  eight  hours  ? 


Thus,  then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  2,500  le- 
galized physicians  in  this  State  are  registered  on  bogus  or  fraudulent 
diplomas. 

A  word  only  as  to  our  medical  colleges.  Many  of  them  are  giving 
the  requisite  time  for  the  didactic,  clinical,  and  hospital  training  of  their 
graduates,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  strive  to  obtain  the  name  of 
"easy-to-get-through  ones,"  thereby  increasing— temporarily,  at  least 
—their  graduation  fees.  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  V  Examine 
some  and  not  others  V  No.  Those  who  have  sufficient  medical  educa- 
tion to  practice  their  profession  intelligently  and  s-Jccessfully  need  not, 
and  do  not,  fear  the  examinations  of  any  State  board.  Divorce  the 
licensing  from  the  teaching  powers  and  we  shall  have  more  faithful  and 
better  educated  teachers,  and  medical  men  and  women  more  carefully 
prepared  to  protect  the  health,  lives,  and  homes— because  illiteracy  and 
incompetency  are  a  menace  to  all — of  our  citizens. 

The  State  protects  its  subjects  from  uneducated  lawyers  in  that  it 
requires  them  to  be  examined  by  its  Supreme  Court  before  they  are 
allowed  to  practice  their  profession,  wherein  usually  property  only  is  at 
stake,  and  that,  too,  before  an  unbiased  judge  and  jury  and  an  oppos- 
ing counsel.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  protect  its  subjects  from  illiter- 
ate and  incompetent  phy.-;icians,  wherein  the  poor  patient  has  no  judge 
nor  jury  and  no  opposing  counsel  to  protect  him  from  the  patronizing 
audacity  of  self-arrogance. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  boiler  makers  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  Chicago,  it  was  unanimously  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in,  or  be  recognized  by,  their  order  until  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  Is  the  boiler  of  more  intricate 
mechanism  than  man  ?  Does  it  require  more  skill  to  keep  it "  in  order  " 
than  man  ?  Is  it  of  more  importance  to  the  State  than  man  ?  Not  one 
will  acknowledge  it.  While  some  are  in  favor  of  letting  every  one  prac- 
tice medicine  who  will,  yet  these  very  same  persons  seek  physicians  of 
education,  reputation,  and  skill  whenever  they  or  theirs  are  ill.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  educated  practitioners  may  suffer  from  the  mendacity 
of  patronized  ignorance,  yet  the  people  are  the  chief  sufferers. 

Our  board  met  and  organized  in  Trenton  on  September  2,  1890,  by 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
committees  on  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  board  and  its  exami- 
nations, on  forms  of  certificates,  stationery,  etc.  These  committees  re- 
ported to  the  full  board  in  Trenton  on  September  18,  1890  :  first,  regu- 
lations governing  examinations  (appendix  A) ;  second,  forms  for  appli- 
cation blanks  (appendix  B) ;  third,  forms  of  examination  papers  (appendix 
C) ;  fourth,  form  of  certificate,  seal,  etc.  (appendix  D),  and  the  subdi- 
visions of  sections  (appendix  E). 

On  October  8,  1890,  we  again  met  in  Trenton,  when  preparations 
were  made  for  the  first  examination,  which  commenced  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  continued  until  six  o'clock  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th.  During  these  examinations  eleven  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  ten  of  whom  were  granted  certificates  by  the 
board. 

On  November  11,  1890,  the  board  met  in  Jersey  City,  when  the  fol- 
lowing important  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  i.  f.,  "  It  was 
ordered,  on  motion,  that  steps  shall  be  at  once  taken  toward  repealing 
the  charter  of  the  'Medical  and  Surgical  College  of  New  Jersey,' located 
in  this  city,  at  the  coming  meeting  of  our  State  Legislature."  The  bill 
repealing  this  charter  passed  both  Houses  almost  unanimously  (only 
four  dissenting  vote.<),  and  was  approved  by  you  on  March  9,  1891. 
The  medical  profession  of  the  State  are  hereby  entitled  to  and  will 
please  accept  the  thanks  of  this  board  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in 
this  movement.  At  this  meeting  also,  Mr.  Leon  Abbett,  Jr.,  was 
elected  counsel  to  the  jjoard. 

On  January  7,  1891,  the  board  met  in  Trenton,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  examinations,  which  commenced  on  the  following 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  continued  two  days,  during  which  time  six 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  a  license,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  held  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  to  adjudicate  the  results  of  said 
examinations,  it  was  found  that  all  the  candidates  had  received  more 
than  the  required  percentage,  and  accordingly  a  certificate  was  issued 
to  each  of  them. 

On  April  8,  1891,  the  board  met  in  Trenton,  when  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  II.  C.  Hendry  and  the  commission  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Baldwin  in  his 
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place  were  reuetved.  Pi-fpariitiuiiH  wore  nuiilu  for  the  uxiiiiiiimtioiiH, 
wliioli  uotiuniMic'(<(|  on  tlin  fi>ll()winn  inornitiK  ii(  fi;;lil  o'cloik,  conliiiii- 
In^  two  ilayrt,  wlion  lliirtytwo  i-iiiulidiiti'M  were  cxiiMiiiicil,  iiiiil  at  a 
nlOl'til1^  ol  tlif  l>()anl  lu'lil  in  Tri'iiloii  uii  April  15,  iN9l,  to  ailjiKJicHtc 
the  re.iiills   ol'  tlu'HO  i-xaininatioiin,  it  was   I'niiinl  lliat   only  twcntylivi! 

hiiil  olilaiiu'il  the  rctpiiri'il  pciciiitap',  anil  (ii  tli< ily  a  liiciiMc  was 

issiioil. 

Oil  .luly  K,  1H9!,  tin-  lioani  mot  in  Troiitoii  and  niado  prcparatiunH 
for  tlu"  oxanunation.s,  wlnoli  loninienced  on  llu-  following  niorninfr  at 
nine  o'llock,  i-onliniiing  two  days,  wlu-n  fifty-one  candidali-K  pn-ncntud 
thciusulvct)  for  exainiiuition,  and  at  a  nii'L-liiip  liHd  in  Jersey  City  on 
July  17,  1891,  for  tlie  adjudiialion  of  tlie  resiills  of  (lie  examination!*, 
it  was  found  that  ei>;ht  iiad  faileil  to  receive  the  recpiired  "ih  per  leiit., 
and  consequently  no  lieense  was  issued  to  llieni. 

Tiius,  tiie  hoard  has  held  eleven  uieetinf;s,  exanuned  one  iiuudred 
and  one  eauduhiti's,  issued  ei;;hty-two  licenses  to  jjractice  medicine  in 
the  State  and  tiuce  licenses  in  the  prelindnary  hnmches,  and  rejected 
sixteen  candidates.  In  appendix  F  you  will  (ind  tiie  percentaj^es  oli- 
tained  by  each  candiilate  in  his  respective  branches.  The  name  of  the 
candidate,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  omitted,  and  the  name  of  the 
medical  school  at  which  he^was  educated  substituted. 

A  word  oidy  as  to  the  examinations.  That  there  shall  be  no  partial- 
ity as  between  schools  or  individuals,  each  candidate  is  known  only  by 
a  number  which  he  receive.-^  upon  entering  the  examination  room,  and 
the  corresponding  name  is  not  known  to  the  board  until  his  total  aver- 
age percentage  has  been  Jmade  up,  recorded,  and  passed  upon  by  the 
whole  board.  In  this  way  we  strive  so  far  as  possible  to  place  each 
candidate  upon  his  respective  merits. 

In  all  our  examinations  our  aim  has  been  to  make  them  practical,  yet 


of  fuRtclent  Hevoiily  to  test  tho  op|)lleant'(i  knowledge  of  medicine  and 

Hurgery  and  their  collateral  braiiche!*;  no  eat(;h  ipieHtions  are  allowed, 
and  ull  the  (pu'stions  presented  by  each  examiner  in  his  own  branch 
are  approved  of  by  the  whole  board  in  tlic  mi-cting  held  the  <hiy  pre- 
viouH  to  the  examinaiion. 

I'reviouM  to  the  year  189(»  about  three  hundrefl  phyHieiaim,  including 
"nondescripts,"  etc.,  registered  in  this  State  each  year  for  several 
years,  while  during  the  past  year,  aH  you  see,  oidy  eighty-two  have  been 
licensod.  Thus  tlu?  law  acts  largely  by  exclusion  rather  than  by  rejec- 
tion, since  we  only  rejected  sixteen.  Men  who  do  not  feci  competent 
to  pass  our  examinations  find  a  convenient  opening  for  them  in  the 
States  where  there  is  no  medical  law — c.  //.,  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. Thus,  in  .Minnesota,  where  a  similar  law  has  been  in  operation 
since  188U,  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  the  population  luis  decreased  over 
one  half  dui'ing  seven  years,  being  over  twelve  per  ciMit.  in  188H,  and 
only  six  per  cent,  in  1890. 

While  our  law  is  not  perfect,  yet  I  tiiink  it  is  one  of  the  best  in 
existence;  while  otir  board  is  a  '"mixed"  one  as  to  its  make-up — ?'.  c, 
consisting  of  five  old-school  physicians,  three  homfeopalhic  physicians, 
and  one  eclectic  physician — yet  each  niendter  thereof  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness when  I  say  that  we  are  a  harmonious  board ;  that  we  are  there 
as  nine  men  to  see  to  it  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  under  which 
we  are  acting  are  complied  with  ;  that  the  word  *'  school  "  or  "  pathy  " 
is  never  mentioned  in  our  deliberations ;  that  we  do  not  try  to  break 
down  or  build  up  any  school ;  but  that  we  are  determined  that  every 
physician  who  liereafter  locates  in  New  Jersey  shall  be  an  educated 
|)hysician. 

Exhibit  F,  appended  to  Dr.  Watson's  report,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 


Medical  education  obtained  at 


University  of  Padua,  Italy  * 

Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City ) 

Wooster  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania    

Col.  Phys.  and  Surgs.  of  Baltimore  * 

N.  Y.  Med.  Col.  and  Hosp.  for  Women 

Jefferson  Med.  Col.* 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Jefferson  Med.  Col " 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col .' 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col , 

HomoDopathic  Col.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City^ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  * 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  of  Chicago 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col ; 

Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  of  Chicago 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  Citv 

Aled.  Dep't  Univ.  of  X.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Peimsylvania  * 

Hahnemann  Jled.  Col.  of  Philadelphia 

Univ.  of  Wiirzburg  * ) 

Univ.  of  Bonn \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  Citv 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  of  Chicago 
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51 

80 
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96 

92-2 

92 

89 

86-6 

96-8 

65-5 

62-5 

84-2 

91 

98-9 

95 

97 

94 

100 

95 

99 

97-6 

81-5 

88 

75 

11 

83 

100 

97-5 

85 

86-7 

92 

89-8 
83 

75 
80 

85-2 

82-5 

90 

84-5 

75 

90 

76-5 

83-3 

99-9 

94-5 
81-8 

60 
64 

84-8 

81 

72 

80-5 

84 

54-5 

75-5 

75-9 

99 

87-5 

75 

79-5 

97 

95 

93 

93 

90-5 

72 

69 

51 

67 

84 

51 

52-5 

71-5 

66-6 

99 

90 

100 

99-6 

84 

72-5 

80-5 

80-5 

88-8 

94-5 

85 

80 

79 

95-5 

78-5 

93 

94 

86-9 

98-8 

90 

80 

80-8 

88  8 

80 

79-5 

90 

85-3 

97-6 

85 

80 

94 

86-5 

84-5 

86 

83 

86-8 

92-6 

75 
76 

75 
85 

81-9 

97-7 

81 

86 

78 

84-5 

90 

85-1 

90 

77-5 

83 

75 

77-5 

75 

78 

81-5 

79-1 

97 

66-5 

87 

93 

89 

92 

11 

82-5 

85-1 

87 

84-3 

89 

75-5 

90 

98 

81 

84-5 

87-2 

92 

50 

84 

75 

89-1 

50 

66 

63 

73-1 

97 

75 

86 

82-5 

100 

94 

91 

82-5 

88-6 

90 

58-5 

75 

11 

88 

89 

81 

84-5 

80-3 

80 

81-5 

78 

75 

95 

57 

45 

62 

72-6 

92 

72-5 

86 

100 

35 

70 

89 

85-5 

84-5 

97 

89 

97 

93-5 

97-5 

75 

85 

86 

89 

94 

59 

73 

78 

95-5 

78-5 

64 

85-5 

80-3 

92 

50 

77 

91 

82 

75 

69 

63-5 

77-1 

95 

63 

75 

86 

77-5 

98 

88 

88 

83-2 

92 

77-5 

80 

78 

75-1 

75 

71 

81 

78-4 

90 

82 
48-5 

79 
85 

82-6 

86 

75 

83-5 

76 

59 

77 

76-1 

98 

67 
63 

■74 
80 

79-6 

93 

95 

88 
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86 
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48-5 

94 

76 

81-5 

82 

63 

76-5 

78-7 
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Medical  education  obtained  at 


Homoeopathic  Med.  Col.  of  N.  Y.  City* 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  ('ity 

Univ.  of  Ziirieli 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Vied.  D.'p't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Woman's  Med.  Col.  of  Pennsylvania 

Moniooopathie  Med.  Col.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col* \^ 

Bellevue  IIosp.  Med.  Col \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  * 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Woman's  Med.  Col.  of  Pennsylvania 

Homoeopathic  Med.  Col.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Woman's  Med.  Col.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Hahnemann  Med.  Col.  of  Chicago 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Virginia \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City \ 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Long  Island  Col.  Hosp 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col 

Medico-Chirurgical  Col.  of  Philadelphia 

Columbus  Med.  Col ) 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col \ 

Med.  School  of  Maine  * 

Med.  School  of  Maine 

Col.  Phys.  and  Surgs.  of  Chicago 

Col,  Phys.  and  Surgs.  of  Boston 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Albany  Med.  Col.*   

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  * 

Med.  Dep't  of  Coluinbia  Col.* 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col ) 

Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania [ 

Jefferson  Med.  Col \ 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

.Univ.  of  Ziirich 

WoiTian's  Med.  Col.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Col.  Phys.  and  Surg,  of  Baltimore 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col.* ) 

Jefferson  Med.  Col \ 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Col.  Phys.  and  Surgs.  of  Baltimore 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

McGill  Univ.  of  Montreal  * 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Jefferson  Med.  Col ' 

St.  Louis  Med.  Col.* | 

St.  Louis  Col.  Phys.  and  Surgs \ 

Jefferson  Med.  Col 

Med.  Dep't  of  Cohimbia  Col 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col.* ) 

Univ.  of  Leipsic j 

Med.  Dep't  of  Columbia  Col 
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100 
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95 
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50 
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76 
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50 
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48 
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55 
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88 
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100 

79 

89 

97-8 

98 

80 

80-5 

84 
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2 

92 

88-5 

76 

87 

95-6 

89 

76 

76-5 

89-5 

83 

3 

95 

100 

93-5 

87 

89-5 

97 

81 

87 

95 

91 

6 

97 

92-8 

81 

96 

95-2 

98-7 

83 

79 

72 

88 

3 

93 

98-4 

87-5 

87 
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94 

75 

80 

76-5 

87 
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94 

90-5 

85 

97 

86 

97 

75 

77 

88-5 

87 
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91 

80-5 

86 

63 

7.^-7 

79 

9 

93 

92  •  4 

56 

75 

67 

75-5 

65 

78-6 

73 

75 

94 

90  •  3 

63 

68 

79 

73-5 

92 

38 

77-5 

75 

90 

90-6 

76 

90 

91 

76-5 

81 

75 

87-5 

83-2 

87 

92-5 

72-5 

86 

95 

80 

70 

80-5 

62 

80-6 

84 

94-5 
99-5 

45 
81 

62 
94-5 

71-3 
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Mortality  In  OitiM  in  the  United  8t«tee.— The  foUowing  tnble 

rp|)ro.icutn  tilt'  inoftiility  it>  tlio  citit-H  iiitincd,  ns  r*>|i(irt(>(t  to  I>r.  Walter 
Wyman,  Siirf^con-lJonorul  of  llie  Muriiif-lloHpital  Service,  ami  put)- 
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Pulmonary  TnbercnlosiB  treated  by' Hypodermic  Injectiona  of  Ani- 
tol. — On  September  15,  1891,  M.  Herard  read  before  the  Paris  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  a  report  by  Dr.  Xadaud  upon  this  subject.  An  abstract 
of  it  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Si'maine  nudicale  (No.  46) : 

After  having  observed  the  excellent  cflfects  of  azistol  upon  scrofulo- 
tuberculous  lesions,  and  found  that  aristol  was  perfectly  innocuous  in 
internal  medication,  M.  Nadaud  decided  to  make  use  of  hypoderniio  in- 
jections formulated  as  follows  : 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  (sterilized) lOO  c.  cm. ; 

Aristol 1  c.  cm. 

The  solution  should  be  filtered. 

Nadaud's  first  injections  were  made  upon  a  child  aged  seven  years, 
who,  after  an  attack  of  coxalgia,  had  several  abscesses  followed  by 
fistulous  tracts.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  aristol  was  injected  daily. 
After  twenty-five  days  of  treatment  there  was  no  trace  of  suppuration 
to  be  seen.  In  consequence  of  this  result,  Dr.  Nadaud  decided  to  test 
the  value  of  hypodermic  injections  of  aristol  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Twenty-three  patients  suiTeiing  from  tubercu- 
lous lesions  of  the  lungs  were  successively  treated  by  injections  of 
aristol  without  any  other  medication  whatever.  In  seven  cases  the 
amelioration  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  complete  cures 
had  been  efiCected.  The  treatment  covered  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
days.  The  amelioration  has  continued  up  to  the  time  of  writing — i.  c., 
from  three  to  four  months.  In  five  of  the  twent\-three  cases  there 
was  a  prompt  amelioration,  but  in  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  the 
treatment  some  symptoms  were  observed  which  seemed  to  call  for  a 
second  series  of  injections.  Generally  the  relapse  was  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  the  paticLts  in  this  category  soon  resumed  their  habitual 
occupations.  In  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  make  a  third  series  of  in- 
jections. The  rest  of  the  cases  are  still  under  aristol  treatment.  In 
concluding  his  paper  Dr.  Nadaud  said :  The  effects  of  aristol  are 
promptly  observed,  usually  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  medication, 
and  are  first  manifested  by  a  diminution  of  the  cough  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  night-sweats.  After  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  of  treatment 
we  generally  find  that  the  patient  has  increased  in  weight.  Aristol 
gives  its  best  results  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. The  injections  do  not  cause  inflammation,  irritation,  abscess, 
eschar,  or  induration. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Cornea. — "  Dr.  A.  C.  Dogel  has  examined  eyes 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  from  five  to  seventeen  hours  after 


death.  The  result  of  theae  examinotionH,  uh  publiHiied  in  a  KuHsian 
nplithnlniic  review,  wnH  (hat  he  found  the  eoniea  provided  with  from 
hixty  to  eighty  himhII  nerve  branches,  Honiu  with  and  Honie  without  me- 
<lulla,  of  which  from  twenty  to  thirty  go  to  the  posterior  coriieul  su 
face,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  to  the  anterior.  In  these  nervcH  u  centn 
filament  and  a  peripheral  axis  cylinder  subHtunee  iiiuy  be  diH'ingiiislied 
The  central  (iliiinent  rettolvcH  itself  into  single  nerve  filirillie.  Within 
the  corneal  |Mireiiehyinu  the  nervcH  and  their  brancheH  furni  a  primary 
ploxuH.  This  primary  plexiiH  givcHoiit  Hecondary  brancheH,  called  'ratiii 
porforantCH,'  which  form  the  Hiibe|iithelial  plexiiH,  and  tliiH  again  gives 
rise  to  still  finer  ramiticatioiiH  forming  an  iiitra-e])itlielial  pIcxuH.  The 
same  nerve  branch  generally  shareH  with  its  brancheH  of  the  second  or- 
<ier  in  the  formation  of  all  these  plexuses.  The  nerve  terininalionH  in 
the  epithelium  are  liulb-"hape(l,  and  form  ganglionn.  AneK|)ecial  thick- 
ness and  /ig/.ag  couihc  di.-ilinguiHh  thoHe  filatnents  which  gr)  to  the  stroma 
of  the  cornea.  These  also  form  a  j)lexus.  Kach  layer  of  the  cornea  has 
a  separate;  plexus  except  the  meml)raMeof  DeMcemet  and  the  next  layer, 
which  have  no  nerve  plexu.s.  The  author  believcH,  in  opposition  to 
Kuehne  and  Waldeyer,  that  the  nerves  of  the  cornea  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  ilH  cells  and  corpuscles,  but  are  merely  situated  be- 
tween them." — Lunret. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondentfl. —  The  attention  of  all  icho  purpose 
favorimj  tuf  n'itk  coi/iiniDiication.i  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  <irtu-lcs  mt  ended  for  publication  under  tJie  liead  of  "  orir/inal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  tn  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understaiuliny  that  t/ie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  {1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aJistract  thereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  jiotified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  acciptcd  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngagemcrds  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  nn 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pui 
int»  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  atUhors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  icith  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  ajid  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  anstcer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  u-ill  confer  a  fax'or  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  piariicular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  ichen  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  pjcrson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  infhrmation  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  7/;e  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sidjstance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publisliers. 


Ill 
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VARIOUS    FORMS   OF 
DISEASE   OF   THE   ETHMOID   CELLS.* 

By    F.    H.    BOSWORTH,   M.  D., 

NXW  YORK. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  and  since  the  diseased 
conditions  of  the  ethmoid  cells  have  been  recognized,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  group  all  forms  of  morbid  action  in  this 
region  under  the  general  designation  of  "  ethmoidal  dis- 
ease." With  our  increased  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
morb'.d  manifestations  in  the  nasal  cavity  at  the  present 
day,  it  seems  to  me  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  should 
abandon  this  vague  term  of  ethmoid  disease,  and,  certainly 
in  the  majority  of  our  cases,  make  a  more  definite  diagnosis, 
especially  since,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  diseased  condi- 
tions in  these  cells  manifest  themselves  by  appearances  and 
symptoms  entirely  distinct  in  different  instances.  It  is 
only  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  that  our  attention  has 
been  particularly  called  to  disease  of  this  region,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  I  have  had  under  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  fully  recorded  in  my  note-book  twenty-seven  cases 
under  the  designation  of  "  ethmoidal  disease."  I  have  made 
a  somewhat  careful  analysis  of  these  cases,  and  I  find  that 
they  group  themselves  into  five  varieties. 

First,  myxomatous  degeneration  without  purulent  dis- 
charge. Four  of  my  cases  were  of  this  variety,  of  which  a 
single  one  is  fairly  illustrative  : 

Case  I. — C.  E.  A.,  aged  sixty-one,  presented  with  a  history 
of  nasal  stenosis  and  repeated  colds  in  the  head,  dating  back  for 
ten  years,  and  for  six  years  had  been  a  sufferer  from  perennial 
asthma.  Examination  showed  the  middle  turbinated  bodies  in 
both  nares  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nearly  approximate  the 
septum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  was  in  a 
state  of  myxomatous  degeneration,  presenting  the  bluish-white, 
gray  aspect  of  ordinary  nasal  polypi  and  yet  showing  no  pedun- 
culated tumors.  This  patient  was  seen  at  varying  intervals,  and 
the  sessile  masses  of  myxomatous  tissue  removed  by  means  of  the 
snare  were  constantly  reproducing  themselves,  but  never  assum- 
ing the  form  of  pedunculated  tumors.  The  intranasal  condition 
was  finally  overcome  by  snaring  out  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
diddle  turbinated  bodies,  thns  opening  into  the  ethmoidal  cells 
of  either  side,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  these  cells  were  to  an 
extent  excavated,  and  the  local  difficulty  overcome  in  this  way 
by  means  of  the  snare  and  curette. 

In  former  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  this 
condition  of  myxomatous  degeneration  as  simply  the  pre- 
cursor of  ordinary  nasal  polypi.     My  experience  with  this 
case  and  that  of  three  others  very  similar  has  led  me  to  the 
,   belief  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
'  I   covering  the  middle  turbinated  body  in  these  cases  is  to  be 
•   regarded  as  a  symptom  of  ethmoid  disease,  rather  than  as 
constituting  an  indepefident  morbid  lesion.     The  intracellu- 
lar condition  in  these  cases  is  probably  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  rather  than  neoplastic. 


*  Read  before  the  American  Larvngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congress. 


The  second  group  of  cases  is  that  characterized  by  ex- 
tracellular myxomatous  degeneration,  with  purulent  dis- 
char£fe  from  the  ethmoid  cells.  As  an  illustrative  case,  the 
following  is  given : 

Case  II. — G.  I.  S.,  aged  thirty-seven,  presented  with  a  history 
of  intranasal  trouble  extending  back  twenty  years,  and  which  for 
three  years  bad  given  rise  to  an  ill-smelling,  purulent  discharge 
from  the  right  side  of  the  nose.  An  examination  revealed  the 
right  middle  turbinated  bone  notably  swollen  and  covered  with 
mucous  membrane  in  a  condition  of  myxomatous  degeneration, 
which  anteriorly  assumed  the  form  of  small,  sessile  polyps.  A 
consider;ible  amount  of  bright-yellow  pus  was  found  both  on 
the  middle  and  lower  turbinated  body,  the  source  of  which, 
upon  careful  inspection,  was  found  to  be  in  the  superior  meatus, 
thus  clearly  indicating  its  source  in  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells. 
The  myxomatous  tissue  was  removed  by  the  snare,  as  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  thus  uncov- 
ering the  ethmoid  cells,  which  were  subsequently  excavated  by 
means  of  the  electric  drill  and  burr.  The  result  has  been  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  The  patient,  however, 
is  still  under  care. 

Seven  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  under  observation, 
three  of  which  were  practically  identical  with  the  case 
alreadv  given,  while  in  four  the  disease  was  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  antrum.  This  latter  affection  was  elimi- 
nated by  opening  the  antrum  and  subjecting  it  to  thorough 
irrigation ;  and,  although  in  these  cases  the  ethmoid  affec- 
tion was  suspected,  the  diagnosis  was  only  rendered  certain 
by  the  fact  that  the  pus  discharge  persisted  after  the  antral 
disorder  was  brought  under  control.  Of  these  seven  cases, 
two  were  cured,  two  were  seen  but  once,  and  the  other  three 
are  notably  improved  and  still  under  treatment. 

This  form  of  ethmoid  disease  is  practically  a  later  stage 
of  the  first  form,  as  an  investigation  of  the  histories  shows 
that  whereas  in  the  first  variety  the  disease  had  persisted 
from  but  five  to  ten  j-ears,  in  the  varietj'  under  considera- 
tion the  disease  had  existed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years, 
the  purulent  discharge  setting  in  after  the  milder  form  had 
persisted  from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 

A  third  variety  we  designate  as  "  purulent  ethmoiditis 
with  nasal  polypi."  Thirteen  of  these  cases  have  been  un- 
der observation,  in  seven  of  which  the  ethmoid  disorder  was 
complicated  with  disease  of  the  antrum,  this  latter  affec- 
tion being  eliminated,  as  in  the  former  variety,  by  opening 
this  cavity  through  the  alveolar  process  and  subjecting  it  to 
proper  irrigation.  The  following  is  a  fairly  illustrative 
case  : 

Case  III. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  sixty,  for  twenty  years  had  suffered 
from  nasal  stenosis,  with  more  or  less  profuse  discharge  from 
each  nostril,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  due  appar- 
ently to  the  existence  of  nasal  polypi.  At  intervals  of  from 
ten  days  to  a  fortnight  perhaps  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
growths  were  removed  from  each  nasal  passage  until  the  passages 
above  were  clear.  Notwithstanding  the  treatment,  a  more  or 
less  profuse  purulent  discharge  persisted  from  the  right  side, 
which  finally  I  determined  was  due  to  the  existence  of  antrum 
disease.  This  cavity  was  perforated  through  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, and  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  offensive  pus.  Un- 
der the  ordinary  treatment  this  source  of  the  purulent  discharge 
was  controlled,  notably  mitigating  the  symptoms.     The  pus  dis- 
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cliarfjo  contihiu'*),  und  I  siihscquontly  <li«torininc<l  fliat  itn  soiirco 
was  in  tlio  otlmioid  colls,  tlio  middlo  tiirljinatod  Ixidv  l)oinji  nota- 
bly swollen.  Those  colls  woro  now  oponod  l>y  moans  of  tlio 
Jarvis  snaro  antl  curottod.  This  troatinont  was  ropoiitod  on  sov- 
ernl  occasions,  and  tlio  patient  is  practically  curod,  altliou^jli 
there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  muco-purulunt  discharKo  still 
persisting:  from  the  noif^hborhood  of  the  superior  meatus,  ovi- 
dontly  from  fho  broken-down  otbmoid  colls. 

Of  the  seven  cases  of  this  form  of  ethmoid  disease  wliich 
were  complicnted  witli  antrum  disorder,  both  the  antnim  and 
ethmoid  cavities  were  opened  in  six,  wliilo  in  the  remaining 
six  cases- in  whiidj  there  was  no  antrum  disease,  the  ethmoid 
cells  were  opened.  In  those  cases  which  were  complicated 
with  antnim  trouble  the  disease  had  existed  for  periods  va- 
ryinif  from  ten  to  twenty-tive  years  ;  and  while  the  antrum 
disease  was  practically  cured,  the  ethmoid  trouble  was  so 
far  relieved  as  to  jirovc  of  but  little  annoyance,  althouijh  in 
no  instance,  j)r()bably,  would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  a  radical 
cure  was  accomplished.  Of  the  cases  uncomplicated  with 
antrum  disease,  three  were  cured,  while  in  the  remaining^ 
three  there  was  very  marked  improvement. 

A  fourth  variety  of  ethmoidal  disease  we  may  designate 
as  "  intracellular  polyp  without  pus-discharge,"  of  which  one 
case  has  come  under  my  observation  : 

Cask  IV. — G.  TI.,  a  female,  aged  twenty-one,  presented  with  a 
history  of  nasal  stenosis,  dating^  back  three  years,  giving  rise  to  no 
prominent  symptoms  other  than  a  disposition  to  repeated  colds 
in  the  head,  with  moderate  mucous  discharge.  An  examination 
showed  the  right  middle  turbinated  bone  swollen  to  perhaps 
twice  its  normal  contour,  and  in  contact  with  the  septum.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  it  presented  something  the  aspect 
of  myxomatous  tissue.  A  snare  was  placed  about  it  and  the 
shell-like  cap,  as  it  were,  removed,  upon  which  there  came  into 
view  a  large,  soft,  gelatinous  polyp,  completely  filling  the  cav- 
ity. This  was  evulsed  by  means  of  the  snare,  the  result  being 
an  entire  cure. 

A  fifth  class  of  cases  may  be  designated  as  "  intracellu- 
lar polyp  with  purulent  discharge,"  two  of  which  have  come 
under  my  observation.     The  first  case  is  as  follows  : 

Case  V. — Mrs.  C.  D.,  aged  thirty-two,  presented  with  a  his- 
tory of  catarrhal  trouble,  dating  back  ten  years,  giving  rise  to  a 
more  or  less  profuse  dropping  of  muco-pus  into  the  throat,  with 
frequent  colds  in  the  head  and  nasal  stenosis.  An  examination  of 
the  nasal  cavity  showed  the  middle  and  lower  turbinated  bodies  of 
both  sides  coated  with  thin,  greenish-yellow,  dry,  purulent  in- 
crustations, upon  the  removal  of  which  by  a  pledget  of  cotton  the 
membrane  beneath  was  found  to  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  condi- 
tion, although  both  middle  turbinated  bones  were  slightly  swol- 
len and  presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  myxomatous  de- 
generation, while  from  above  each  of  these  bodies  there  seemed 
to  issue  a  small  amount  of  bright-yellow  pus.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  local  treatment  directed  to  the  nasal  cavities,  which 
failed  to  relieve  symptoms,  I  determined  to  open  the  ethmoid 
cells,  which  was  done  on  both  sides  by  means  of  the  Jarvis  snare. 
The  convex  face  of  each  middle  turbinated  body,  being  removed 
in  this  way,  revealed  on  each  side  a  number  of  large,  soft,  semi- 
translucent,  gelatinous  polypi,  which  were  extracted  by  means 
of  the  snare  and  curette  in  a  number  of  sittings.  The  result  in 
this  case  was  an  entire  cure. 

The  second  case  of  this  variety  which  came  under  my 
observation  was  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  with  proba. 


hly  (Mjually  favoral)Ie  results,  altliougli  tliis  patient  did  not 
return  for  inK[iection. 

I  have  thus  di\iil(il  my  cases  into  five  varieties.  As  be- 
fore state(l,  the  second  variety  is  undoubtc^dly  a  later  stajje 
of  the  first,  while  the  fifth  variety  is  probably  a  later  stage 
of  the  fourth,  thus  giving  us  practically  three.' classes  of  cases 
which  present  distinctive  features,  which  (ordinarily  should 
be  recognized  by  careful  examination,  these  three  distinct 
varieties  being  extraccdiular  myxomatousdegcineration,  j»uru- 
Icnt  ethmoiditis,  and  intraccdhilar  myxomatous  degenera- 
tion. 

As  to  the  cause  of  myxomatous  degeneration,  whether 
intracellular  or  extracellular,  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer. 
In  cases  whi(di  have  come  under  my  observation  the  disease 
seems  to  have  developed  without  any  traceable  cause.  As 
regards  the  purulent  ethmoiditis,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  of 
the  thirteen  cases  which  I  have  recorded,  it  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  nasal  j)olypi,  and  in  seven  there  was  antrum 
disease.  This  would  suggest,  perhaps,  a  certain  substantia- 
tion of  Woakes's  theory,  that  all  nasal  polyps  are  due  to  a 
necrosing  ethmoiditis.  I  have  elsewhere  taken  decided  is- 
sue with  this  view  of  Woakes's,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  these  cases  would  lead  to  the 
suggestion  that,  instead  of  the  polyps  being  the  result  of 
necrosing  ethmoiditis,  the  ethmoiditis  was  rather  the  result 
of  the  polyps.  This  view  is  certainly  emphasized  when  we 
consider  that  more  than  half  our  cases  of  ethmoid  disease 
with  polyps  have  been  complicated  with  antrum  disease. 
As  we  know,  the  starting  point  of  nasal  polyps,  in  the  very 
large  majority  of  cases,  is  in  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  in  which 
the  orifices  of  both  the  antrum  and  anterior  ethmoid  cells 
meet.  The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  the  development  of  na- 
sal polyp  would  be  the  setting  up  of  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  exit  of  the  normal  mucous  secretion  from  both  these 
cavities.  The  natural  result  of  a  damming  back  of  a  mu- 
cous secretion  is  the  development  of  a  purulent  inflamma- 
tion. I  take  it,  then,  that  the  origin  of  both  the  antrum 
and  ethmoid  disease  lies  in  the  mechanical  obstruction  w  hich 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  nasal  polypi,  and  that  these 
growths  are  the  cause,  therefore,  and  not  the  result,  of  the 
ethmoid  disease. 

It  might  seem  that  that  variety  which  I  have  designated 
as  extracellular  myxomatous  degeneration,  either  with  or 
without  purulent  ethmoiditis,  is  the  early  stage  of  nasal 
polypus,  therefore  reducing  our  varieties  to  but  two,  and 
yet  a  number  of  the  cases  of  the  extracellular  myxomatous 
degeneration  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have 
persisted  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  without  develop- 
ing genuine  nasal  polypi.  Hence  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  broad  and  diffuse  myxomatous  degeneration,  while 
developing  occasionally  small,  sessile  polyps,  constitutes  an 
entirely  distinct  variety. 

I  have  thus  presented  an  analysis  of  my  cases,  with  an 
attempt  at  classification,  which,  while  perhaps  not  perfect 
or  entirely  clear,  may  serve  in  some  small  way  to  eliminate 
from  our  nomenclature  that  very  general  and  unscientific 
term  "  ethmoid  disease,"  and  help  us  perhaps  to  a  more 
definite  designation  and  classification  of  the  various  affec- 
tions which  we  encounter  in  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  certainly 
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enable  us,  with  this  diagnosis,  to  give  more  intelligent 
opinions  and  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite  prognosis,  and 
undertake  the  treatment  w^ith  a  clearer  apprehension  as  to 
what  results  can  be  counted  upon. 

Perhaps  the  most  intei-esting  point  in  this  connection, 
certainly  the  most  important,  has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  first  variety  which  I 
have  described — viz.,  extracellular  myxomatous  degenera- 
tion without  pus — the  diagnosis  must  be  based  entirely  on 
the  swollen  condition  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  to- 
gether with  the  gross  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  it,  which  presents  the  pale,  bluish-gray  color  so 
characteristic  of  myxomatous  degeneration,  the  appearance 
being  practically  that  of  an  ordinary  nasal  polyp.  Its  immo- 
bility, however,  as  determined  by  the  probe,  easily  demon- 
strates the  condition  to  be  one  which  is  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  alone.  I  have  never  seen  this  appear- 
ance in  any  case  in  which  I  was  not  convinced  that  it  indi- 
cated a  diseased  condition  of  the  ethmoid  cells. 

In  those  varieties  of  the  affection  which  are  attended 
by  purulent  discharge,  whether  in  connection  with  simple 
myxomatous  degeneration  or  with  nasal  polypi,  the  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  carefully  tracing  the  source  of  the  puru- 
lent discharge  and  eliminating  the  possibility  of  its  arising 
from  the  maxillary  sinus.  If  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells  are 
involved,  the  exit  of  the  pus  into  the  nasal  chambers,  of 
course,  is  from  beneath  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  the  same 
point  from  which  pus  from  the  antrum  escapes.  In  such  a 
case  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  after  eliminating  the 
question  of  antrum  disease  by  opening  this  latter  cavity  and 
subjecting  it  to  proper  irrigation.  If  the  posterior  ethmoid 
cells  are  the  source  of  purulent  discharge,  this  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  the  exit  from  these  cells  is  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  turbinated  body. 

In  sphenoidal  disease  the  source  of  the  pus  discharge  is 
also  above  the  middle  turbinated,  but  in  this  affection  it 
makes  its  exit  so  far  back  as  to  practically  drain  into  the 
naso-pharynx,  whereas  in  disease  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  the  pus  drains  into  the  nasal  cavity  at  a  point  easily 
observed  by  direct  ocular  inspection  through  the  nostril — 
viz.,  at  a  point  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior third  of  the  middle  turbinated  body. 

As  regards  the  question  of  diagnosis  in  the  intracellu- 
lar variety  of  myxomatous  degeneration,  whether  with  or 
without  pus,  this  can  only  be  determined  after  opening  the 
cells  by  removing  the  cap  of  the  middle  turbinated  body. 

Of  course,  in  all  that  has  been  said  above  we  have  taken 
the  ground  that  the  ethmoid  cells  practically  extend  so  far 
beneath  the  middle  turbinated  body  as  that,  by  removing 
the  convex  bony  shell  which  forms  this  body,  free  access  is 
obtained  to  the  ethmoid  cavities.  When  this  is  not  the 
case  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  enter  the  cells  with  the 
electric  burr  after  the  bony  shell  has  been  removed ;  a 
small,  strong  curette  also  answers  admirably  for  this  pur- 
[pose. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  is  easily 
nferred  from  what  has  been  said  before,  this  consists  in 
[freely  opening  the  cavity  by  means  of  the  snare  or  other 
[suitable  instrument,   and   subsequently  removing  the  dis- 


eased tissue,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  drill,  burr, 
or  curette.  Where  the  disease  is  purulent  in  character  we 
have  to  do  with  an  affection  which  consists  essentially  of  a 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  a 
number  of  small  cavities,  and  the  indication  for  treatment 
consists  in  opening  every  individual  cell  which  is  involved 
in  the  purulent  process.  Whereas  in  my  own  hands  the 
burr  and  drill  have  been  of  notable  service,  I  should  proba- 
bly give  the  preference  in  usefulness  to  the  small  spoon- 
shaped  curette,  which  can  be  used  with  considerable  free- 
dom, and,  although  necessarily  painful,  has  never  in  my 
hands  been  attended  with  any  bad  results. 

I  have  made  no  special  reference  in  the  foregoing  to  the 
question  of  carious  bone.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
met  with  has  there  been  any  extensive  caries  or  necrosis ; 
and  yet  necessarily  many  of  the  small  partitions  which  con- 
stitute the  trabecular  of  the  ethmoid  are  in  a  more  or  less 
completely  necrosed  condition,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
probe.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  complicate  the 
prognosis  or  treatment. 


ORTHOPAEDIC   SURGERY: 

ITS  DEFINITION   AND   SCOPE.* 
By  V.  P.  GIBNEY,   M.  D., 

PROPE8SOB  OP  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY,   NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC  ; 

SURGEON-IN-CHIEP   TO   THE   HOSPITAL  POR   THE    RUPTURED   AND   CRIPPLED  : 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGEON  TO  THE  NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S   HOSPITAL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  International   Medical  Con- 
gress in  Berlin,  August  5,  1890,  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of 
New  York,  presented  before  the  Orthopaedic  Section  a  pa- 
per with  this  title  :  What  is  Orthopaedic  Surgery  ?     As  I 
listened  to  the  paper  on  that  occasion,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  author  took  too  limited  a  view  of  the  scope  of  this 
specialty.     It  seemed  that  he  desired,  so  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  to  limit  his  colleagues  in  this  branch  of 
surgery  to  splints  and  straps  and  buckles.     The  same  im- 
pression, I  learned,  was  made  upon  other  members  of  this 
association,  and  many  of  us  naturally  felt  aggrieved.    After 
the  publication  of  the  paper  I  took  occasion  to  read  it  quite 
carefully,  and  I  confess  that  the  impression  formed  after 
reading  the  paper  was  quite  different  from  that  formed  at 
the  congress.     In  the  first  place,  on  page  4  of  the  reprint  I 
find  the  following :  "  And  the  writer  desires  to  state  that 
the  opinions  here  expressed  are  his  personal  views  only,  and 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Orthopaedic  Section  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (of  which  the  writer 
has  the  honor  to  be  a  member)  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
them."     Again,  from  page  12  I  make  this  quotation  :  "  In 
short,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  orthopaedic  surgeon 
should  take  a  step  in  advance  of  the  general  surgeon,  and  that 
his  education  should  include  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
general  surgeon,  before  his  study  of  mechanico-therapy  is 
commenced."     On  this  same  page,  but  just  preceding  the 
paragraph  containing  the  above  quotation,  occurs  Dr.  Shaf- 
fer's definition  :  "  Orthopaedic  surgery  is  that  department 
of  general  surgery  which  includes  the  prevention,  the  me- 

*  Read  before  the  American  Orthopaedic  Association  at  its  fifth 
i  annual  meeting. 
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chanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treatment,  of  chronic 
or  profjn-ssivt'  tlcformilics  for  tlie  proper  trciitini-iit  of  whicli 
Hpocial  forms  of  iipparatiis  or  N|>c<'i«l  iiu'cliniiital  (IrcssiiijirN 
are  neccssarv."' 

It  is  suff  to  iissimii'  tlint  every  meinlier  of  this  iissocia- 
ti«)n  is  prepared  to  sul)seril>e  to  the  "greater  part  of  this  defi- 
nition. Taice.  for  instance.  "  tiiat  department  of  snrj^ory 
whieh  includes  tlie  prevention."  We  understand  tliat  to 
prevent  a  (U-formity  a  <;ood  knowh'djrp  of  thi'  clinical  his- 
tory of  joint  disease,  of  paralyses,  of  many  proj;ressive  nerv- 
ous diseases,  is  by  all  means  necessary.  This  is  why  many 
of  us  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  a  ])lca  for  early 
dia<;nosis.  Take,  for  instance,  the  "  cerebral  paralyses  of 
children."  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  prevent  the  drop-wrist 
and  the  club-foot  that  result  from  many  of  these  paralyses? 
If  an  ojiportunity  were  afforded  for  an  early  diagnosis  of  the 
brain  lesion  which  produces  these  paralyses,  the  means  would 
surely  be  found  to  prevent  the  deformities  which  follow. 
Suppose  we  found  ourselves  enjoinine:  or  advising  in  the 
consulting  room  absolute  rest,  the  administration  of  ergot 
or  bromide  of  potassium,  would  it  be  unorthopiedic  to  re- 
sort to  such  means  ?  We  know  full  well  that  many  of  us 
would  be  prepared  with  specially  devised  splints  to  oppose 
muscular  contracture. 

Take  even  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  A  neurologi- 
cal colleague  has  recently  asked  me  to  operate  on  the  Achil- 
les tendons  in  a  case  of  this  kind  in  order  to  correct  the 
deformity.  Why  can  not  means  be  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  form  of  equinus  ?  In  "  Dupuytren's  con- 
traction "  an  early  recognition  of  the  disease  of  the  fascia 
which  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  deformity  would 
enable  us  to  prevent  a  most  distressing  state  of  affairs.  I 
might  continue  to  enumerate  other  deformities  which  do 
come  under  the  care  of  the  orthopaedic  surgeon,  requiring 
both  operations  and  apparatus  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results.  My  aim,  however,  is  to  analyze  the  definition 
given. 

Of  the  many  joint  and  bone  lesions  that  prevail  in  large 
cities  an  early  diagnosis  may  lead  us  to  adopt  means  not 
always  mechanical  that  will  prevent  deformity.  I  doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  final  clause  strengthens  the  definition. 
It  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  renders  the  whole  definition 
ambiguous.  Suppose  it  read  as  follows :  "  Orthopaedic  sur- 
gery is  that  department  of  surgery  which  includes  the  pre- 
vention, the  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities."  The  paragraphs 
which  follow,  I  think,  give  this  impression  :  that,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  no  surgery  is  orthopaedic  unless  it  has  to  do 
with  special  forms  of  apparatus  ;  that  the  orthopaedic  sur- 
geon should  not  attempt  to  correct  a  deformity  unless  he 
requires  a  special  form  of  apparatus.  It  matters  little, 
therefore,  how  skillful  one  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  knife, 
how  thoroughly  he  understands  the  position  in  which  a  limb 
should  be  maintained  after  its  correction.  Our  author,  I 
fear,  would  have  us  believe  that  all  this  knowledge  goes  for 
naught  unless  perchance  a  splint  is  needed  to  complete  the 
cure. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  members  of  this  association 
look  upon  the  operative,  as  well  as  the  mechanical,  treat- 


ment of  deformities  as  legitimately  within  their  proviti 
In   the  Out-patient    department   of    the    Hos|iital    for   i 
Ruptured  an<l  ('rippled  cases  present  <piit(;  frcfpu-ntly  ili 
trative  of  the  neeesHity  of  supplementing  operative  procc(| 
ures  with  apparatus.     A  knee,  perhaps,  has  been  excised  by 
a  surgeon    ill   a  gem-ral    hospital.     The   immediate   results 
have  been   brilliant,  (rvery  focus  of  disease  seems  to  have 
been   removed,  an   inellicient  splint  has   been  ai)i)lied,  and 
tlie  patient  has  been  discharged.      Weeks  or  months  aft(  i 
ward   the  deformity  has   recurred — a  deformity  which  n 
quires  months,  sometimes  years,  to  correct.      A   hip  joint 
has  been  excised.     The  temperature  chart  of  the  hospital 
where  the  excision  was  done  is  all  that  one  could  wish,  yet 
the  deformity  is  by  no  means  corrected.     The  child  walks 
on  a  (;rntcli  witli   a  shortened  and  distorted  limb.     Some 
hideous  cases  of  deformity  in  diseases  of  the  ankle  joint 
have  come  under  observation  in  the  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment after  thorough  o{)erations  in  a  general  hospital.     Re- 
lapsing cases  of  club-foot  after  the  most  approved  opera- 
tions are  a  matter  of  common  observation. 

It  is  not  my  [)urpose  in  this  paper  to  narrate  these  cases. 
I  want  simply  to  let  the  profession  understand  that  ortho- 
paedic surgery  has  no  fight  with  general  surgery,  and  lays 
no  claim  to  operative  procedures  that  legitimately  belong  to 
the  general  surgeon.  The  orthopaedic  surgeon  should  be 
prepared  to  get  the  best  possible  results.  If  splints  fail  to 
correct  deformity,  then  the  knife  should  supplement.  If 
the  end  of  the  bone,  or  the  shaft  even,  is  so  hopelessly  dis- 
eased that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  jeopardized,  then  this 
bone  should  be  removed,  and  immediately  after  its  removal 
the  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  best  position  and  so  main- 
tained during  the  reparative  process.  Our  fight  is  with  dis- 
ease and  with  deformity  that  follows  disease,  with  deformi- 
ties that  are  congenital  and  deformities  that  are  acquired. 
In  some  hospitals,  where  the  general  and  the  orthopaedic 
surgeon  can  work  hand  in  hand,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
orthopaedic  surgeon  having  the  general  surgeon  do  his  op- 
erating. 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted  so  [liberally 
makes  the  following  statement  on  page  14:  "The' remark 
of  a  prominent  general  surgeon  to  the  writer,  after  reading 
the  last  work  on  orthopaedic  surgery,  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  out  of  place.  He  said :  '  The  next  work  on  ortho- 
paedic surgery  will  likewise  tell  us  all  about  fractures  and 
dislocations.' "  I  am  sure  the  next  work  on  orthopaedic 
surgery  will  tell  us  how  to  relieve  old  intracapsular  fract- 
ures of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  will  [tell  us,  I  am  sure, 
how  to  correct  the  deformities  that  follow  badly  united 
fractures  and  poorly  replaced  dislocations.  The  next  work 
on  orthopaedic  surgery,  I  am  sure,  should  ^tell  us  how  to 
cure  congenital  dislocations  of  the  hip.  Of  the  technique 
of  operations,  of  course,  our  information'^can  best  be  ob- 
tained from  works  on  general  surgery,  but  the  after-treat- 
ment of  many  of  these  orthopaedic  cases  should~be  taught 
us  by  the  orthopaedic  surgeon. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Shaffer  in  deploring  the  rules  of 
general  hospitals,  which  rules  prevent  the  retention  of  the 
patient  long  enough  to  secure  the  best  results.  Men  the 
world  over,  I  know,  are  too   fond  of   brilliant  operations. 
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They  like  quick  results.     Typical  healing  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  the  surgeon  the  world  over. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  is  understood  by  the 
terms  "  chronic  or  progressive  deformities."  These  mav  be 
classed  in  a  general  way  under  congenital  or  acquired.  Tor- 
ticollis, hare-lip,  spina  bifida,  congenital  dislocations,  joints 
whose  development  has  been  arrested,  the  various  forms  of 
club-foot — these,  in  general  terms,  belong  to  that  class 
termed  congenital. 

Of  the  acquired  forms,  we  have  the  various  distortions 
of  joints  dependent  upon  epiphyseal  disease,  upon  peri- 
articular disease,  and  upon  neuroses.  We  have  the  de- 
formities which  result  from  the  various  paralyses,  from 
badly  united  fractures,  from  extensive  burns  or  wounds  of 
any  kind  that  shorten  the  muscles  and  fascia,  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  spinal  column  which  result  from  disease  or  from 
muscular  or  bony  asymmetry. 

The  specialty  we  have  adopted  as  a  calling  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy.  It  grew  out  of  general  surgery.  The  most 
brilliant  results  were  attained  within  less  than  a  century  ago 
by  men  who  really  knew  very  little  about  apparatus.  The 
term  itself,  as  our  president  has  reminded  us  in  his  ad- 
dress, is  derived  from  Greek  words  that  mean  to  educate  or 
to  train  up  straight.  Just  as  surely  as  we  limit  our  work  to 
the  correction  of  deformities  by  means  of  apparatus  and  do 
not  fit  ourselves  for  operative  procedures,  just  so  surely  will 
our  specialty  take  a  low  rank  in  the  profession.  In  the 
city  of  London,  instrument  makers,  I  am  led  to  believe,  are 
looked  upon  with  more  favor  than  professed  orthopaedicians. 
At  the  last  International  Congress,  before  the  Orthopaedic 
Section,  fully  nine  tenths  of  the  papers  presented  at  that 
meeting  dealt  with  operative  procedures  for  the  correction 
of  deformity. 

In  New  York,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Davis,  Bauer, 
Sayre,  and  Taylor,  mechanico-therapy  has  taken  a  higher 
position  than  it  has  in  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the 
'  oflobe.  I  respect  these  men  for  their  work.  It  is  good  to 
have  demonstrated  the  excellent  work  that  can  be  accom- 
[ilished  by  appliances  alone. 

The   diseases  and  deformities  with  which  we  have  to 
ieal   are   necessarily   limited.     It   is   all  very  well  to  talk 
il'out  showing  respect  to  the  general  surgeon  and  turning 
^\  er  operations  to  him.     He  never  hesitates  to  do  what  we 
erm  an  orthopaedic  operation.     The  cards  announcing  op- 
■rations  at  many  of  the  hospitals  in  New  York  are  seldom 
losted  without  operations  like  the  following :  "  For  talipes 
quino- varus  "  ;  "  for  knock-knees  "  ;  "  for  bow-legs  "  ;  "  for 
\oision  of  the  hip";   "for  tubercular  disease  of  the  tar- 
ns "  ;  "  for  torticollis."     It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  our 
■atients  are  sent  to  us  bv  our  professional  brethren,  yet 
oraparatively  few,  I  think,  are  sent  by  the  general  surgeon. 
t  is  the  family  practitioner  who  recommends  cases  to  the 
pecialists  or  fellow-specialists  who  do  this  sort  of  work.    I 
m  sure  our  colleagues  would  respect  us  more  if  we  were 
ompetent  to  take  charge  of  a  case  from  beginning  to  end, 
f  we  were  able  to  recognize  early  a  disease  which  produced 
eformity,  and  by  this  timely  recognition  prevent  a  deform- 
y,  whether  we  used  appliances  or  not.     They  would  re- 
pect  us  more  if  we  were  able  to  conduct  a  case  of  hip  dis- 


ease, for  instance,  to  a  successful  issue  if  we  did  get  it 
after  deformity  had  arisen.  No  one,  I  take  it,  has  disputed 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  education  as  a  surgeon.  Even 
my  friend  Dr.  Shaflfer  states  in  his  article  that  the  ortho- 
paedic surgeon  should  first  be  a  good  general  surgeon, 
should  be  educated  in  surgery  before  he  attempts  ortho- 
pajdic  practice.  ^Vith  this  education,  then,  it  is  easy  for 
the  orthopaedic  surgeon  to  keep  abreast  with  operative  pro- 
cedures ;  it  is  easy  for  him  to  keep  informed  of  those  opera- 
tions which  most  speedily  and  successfully  correct  deformi- 
ties. He  it  is  whose  judgment  will  enable  him  to  decide 
whether  an  operation  is  necessary,  what  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion is  necessary,  and  what  apparatus  is  needed  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  after  operat.on.  Let  us,  then,  divest 
ourselves  of  all  this  sentiment  and  prepare  ourselves  to  ac- 
cept that  enlarged  definition  of  orthopaedic  surgery  which 
is :  that  department  of  general  surgery  which  includes  the 
prevention,  the  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities. 
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POSSESSING  UNUSUAL   CLINICAL   FEATURES, 

WITH  EXHIBITION  OF  SPECIMEN.* 

By  W.   C.   JARVIS,    M.  D., 

NEW  YORK. 

In  presenting  the  subject  just  announced  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  cases  of  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  larynx  as  commonly  observed  are  to  be  viewed  as 
neither  novel  nor  unique,  nor  indeed  would  a  pathological 
specimen  of  this  kind  ordinarily  possess  a  sufficient  degree 
of  interest  to  warrant  the  appropriation  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  this  important  division  of  our  great  triennial 
congress.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  the  history,  and  perhaps  also  the  specimen  I  am 
about  to  present,  possess  clinical  features,  both  novel  and 
instructive  in  character,  which,  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  deductions  and  thoughts  suggested  thereby,  have 
encouraged  me  to  confidentially  lay  this  matter  before  you. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  gentleman,  sixty  years  or"  age, 
who  first  came  under  my  observation  March  31,  1888,  and  was 
last  seen  by  me  in  about  March,  1891.  He  was  kindly  referred 
to  me  by  Dr.  Laurence  Johnson,  of  New  York.  When  first  seen 
by  me  be  detailed  his  history  in  a  strained,  raucous,  but  easily 
intelligible  voice.  Its  salient  points  were  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: Almost  ten  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  first  signs  of  a 
nasal  and  throat  disease  had  become  manifest.  The  nasal  mala- 
dy advanced  with  great  rapidity,  involving  the  hard  as  W8l\ 
as  soft  parts,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  escape  of  fragments 
of  dead  bone  from  the  nasal  cavities.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
two  nasal  cavities  were  rendered  continuous.  Energetic  means 
liad  been  employed  to  combat  these  ravages — such  as  the  cau- 
tery and  similar  local  measures,  combined  with  a  mercurial  and 
iodide-of-potassiuoi  course  of  treatujent— but  without  apparent 
result  until  the  space  of  a  year  bad  been  allowed  to  elapse.    Se- 

*  Read  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  contress. 
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"vorO  hoiuluplies,  niti-rnutiiif;  witli  attackM  «»f  vertigo,  iniTciiHod  tlio 
Jiiisory  ocoiiMionoil  liy  tlu"  local  «lisoii.si«.  Of  tlii«  ^rt-iiti'Ml.  coii- 
oorn,  howevor,  wuh  llii«  MulVfrinn  caiiMi'd  bv  lliy  rcciirrf iku-  of 
oortaiii  HulTooativo  attacks.  During  ono  of  tiu'so  In-  wan  altnost 
reduood  to  a  stiiti'  of  iittor  liolpifHHm'HH  and  iiiHoiisii)ilitj.  and 
notnally  dospairod  of  lit'o.  llo  is  still  siihjocl  to  tlioso  Hiiti'ocn- 
tion  Hviiiptonis,  and  at  limes  is  nroiiHod  I'roni  a  deep  slinid>c'r  hy 
n  droadfiil  sense  of  impending  strtingiiliition.  Asthmatic  attacks 
have  also  contributed  to  make  his  life  miserable.  In(|niry  elicit- 
ed the  inlormation  that  when  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
lUKinired  a  lesion  which  his  physician  had  pronoiiMced  to  be 
sypliilitio.  in  character;  be  is  contident,  however,  that  he  has 
boon  roinfeetod  since  this  period.  Another  reminiscence  of  his 
earlier  numliood  i)ossessing  a  certain  amount  of  <Iinica]  value 
was  the  history  of  the  receipt  of  a  crushing  blow  u|)on  the  noso, 
sullieieiitly  severe  to  reduce  bini  to  a  state  of  nnconsciousness. 

Au  examination  of  the  external  nose  demonstrated  the 
nadul  vestibule  to  be  proternaturally  narrowed,  its  graceful  sym- 
metry being  largely  lost  by  reason  of  cicatricial  contraction,  as 
proved  by  tbe  presence  of  scar  tissue  in  and  about  the  vesti- 
bule. Scar  tissue  likewise  afforded  evidence  of  pre-oxisting  ul- 
cerative processes  in  the  ])haryiix  and  nares  proper.  The  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  the  nasal  disease  was  evidenced  by  the 
discovery  of  a  perforation  of  the  nasal  s{ej)tuni.  A  laryngeal 
examination,  of  more  interest  to  us  in  this  connection,  likewise 
artbrded  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fearful  ravages  wrought 
by  the  j)re-existing  ulcerative  disease.  The  epiglottis  api)eared 
as  a  small,  irregular  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue.  It  might  perhaps 
bave  been  more  ])roperly  termed  a  cartilaginous  renmant,  hav- 
ing a  form  not  unlike  that  of  a  Phrygian  cap,  its  surface,  as 
was  proved  by  s\ib3equent  examinations,  being  sometimes  lighter 
and  at  other  times  ruddier  in  color  than  the  normal  epiglottic 
mucous  membrane.  This  structure  was  markedly  depressed  and 
partly  overhung  and  concealed  a  very  much  reduced  laryngeal 
orifice.  Tbe  free  edges  of  the  false  and  true  cords  and  the 
shadowy  entrances  to  the  ventricles,  as  usually  observed  in  the 
laryngeal  image,  were  entirely  absent.  The  familiar  irregular 
outlines  of  the  arytrenoids  were  replaced  by  two  irregularly 
rounded  prominences  which  I  properly  inferred  were  the  sites 
of  the  aryt£Bnoid  cartilages.  Instead  of  the  triangular  outlines 
of  the  rima  glottidis,  there  was  a  delicate  circular  a[)erture, 
which,  but  foi'  its  location,  would  have  failed  to  suggest  in  any 
way  the  normal  entrance  to  the  larynx. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions and  pathological  peculiarities  I  have  just  described 
coincide  with  those  commonly  observed  in  advanced  syphi- 
litic disease  of  the  upper  air-passages.  The  cicatricial  lesions, 
like  the  fantastic  irregularities  of  an  extinct  volcano,  served 
here  to  vividly  impress  the  observer  with  the  apparently 
tremendous  extent  of  the  original  syphilitic  eruption.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  history  of  the  patient  and  the 
pathological  findings  I  have  just  noted,  we  would  be  natu- 
rally led  to  conclude  that  the  ulcerative  processes  co,m- 
meuced  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  upon  the  saeptum  in  par- 
ticular, and,  extending  from  this  point,  they  ultimately  im- 
plicated the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  structures.  Dis- 
missing the  consideration  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  with 
this  brief  diagnostic  mention,  I  shall  address  my  attention 
to  the  larynx,  which  need  only  be  of  especial  interest  to  us 
in  this  connection.  That  the  syphilitic  ravages  were  espe- 
cially severe  in  the  larynx  was  apparent,  as  evidenced  by 
the  extensive  implication  of  the  epiglottis,  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  was  reduced  to  an  insignificant-looking 


cicatricial  Htuntp.  It  HcomH  hi|;hly  probable,  in  view  of  tin' 
extent  and  character  of  th<-  cicatricial  chanf^CH,  that,  in  .f 
cordance  with  the  views  of  Virchow  and  Mandl,  gumniat' 
nuiSNCK  iMUHt  have  originally  occupied  the  site  of  tin;  ili 
eaHod  Htructiin-s,  the  iinuHual  degree  of  the  cicatricial  con- 
traction being  due  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  ter- 
tiary ulcerK  rcKulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  guni- 
mata.  The  ulceration  and  healing  proctcsscH  wcirc  largely 
expended  upon  the  epiglottis  and  ventricular  bandH,  and  to 
a  much  lighter  degree  upon  the  true  cohIh.  Although  the 
vocal  cords  were  invisible  by  reason  of  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  laryngeal  orifice  and  distortion  of  the  epiglot- 
tis, their  existence  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  was  proved 
by  the  patient's  ability  to  intelligibly  phonatc,  and  ob.ser- 
vati<jn  subse(juently  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  ex- 
sected  larynx. 

The  history  of  the  receipt  of  a  crushing  blow  upon  the 
nose,  already  noticed  by  me,  may  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  clinical  significance,  as  bearing  upon  the  setiology  of  the 
intranasal  disease  and  disorganization  of  the  saeptum.  It  is 
safe  to  infer  that  a  sajptum  deflected  to  a  point  of  impact 
witli  the  lateral  nasal  wall  constitutes  a  starting-point  for  the 
extension  of  a  morbid  process.  That  the  resultant  disease 
was  originally  catarrhal  is  demonstrable,  and  that  the  irri- 
tating contact  of  the  deviated  sajptum  against  the  pituitary 
membrane  by  provoking  extraordinary  disturbance  may 
provide  a  favorable  point  for  the  local  manifestation  of  a 
constitutional  dyscrasia,  as  evidenced  in  the  perforation  of 
the  septum,  it  is  fair  to  assume  in  the  light  of  common 
clinical  experience  in  this  class  of  cases. 

The  recurrent  suffocative  attacks  evidently  emanated 
from  one  or  more  of  several  setiological  factors — such  as  the 
occasional  entrance  of  liquids  and  food  particles  into  the 
larynx  during  the  act  of  deglutition,  through  the  insuffi- 
cient protection  afforded  this  cavity  by  the  deformed  epi- 
glottis ;  irritative  inspiratory  laryngeal  spasm,  induced  by 
preternatural  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
contracted  rima ;  the  presence  of  extralaryngeal  mucus 
within  the  excessively  narrowed  glottic  opening ;  and  peri- 
odical attacks  of  subacute  catarrhal  congestion  of  the  endo- 
laryngeal  nmcous  surfaces.  The  association  of  this  last- 
named  condition  with  these  recurrent  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
was  observed  on  several  occasions. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  must  first  explain  that 
the  condition  of  the  patient  when  first  seen  by  me  was 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  give  rise  to  the  hope,  which  waa 
subsequently  verified,  that  relief  might  be  obtained  by  re- 
sorting to  purely  palliative  means,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  employment  of  extreme  operative  measures.  The  for- 
mation of  this  belief  was  materially  influenced  by  the  re- 
markable self-control  exhibited  by  the  patient  when  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  respiratory  embarrassment,  and  his  well- 
nourished  appearance,  despite  the  extent,  or  rather  effects, 
of  the  disease. 

Having  observed  that  urgent  dyspnoeic  symptoms  were 
frequently  ushered  in  by  the  patient  evincing  a  sense  of 
dryness  in  the  larynx,  I  naturally  inferred  that  a  good 
lubricant  was  especially  indicated.  To  attain  this  object  I 
had  recourse  to  vaseline  and  its  derivatives,  charged  with 
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appropriate  soothing  medicaments  and  oils.  These  un- 
guents were  applied  by  direct  and  indirect  atomization  and 
at  frequent  intervals,  the  patient  having  provided  himself 
with  a  suitable  system  of  compressed-air  apparatus.  Some- 
times he  swallowed  small  lumps  of  vaseline,  which  he  de- 
clared afforded  pronounced  relief  from  this  sensation  of 
drvness.  The  best  results,  I  think,  were  obtained  from  the 
inhalation  of  melted  nebularized  vaseline  jelly. 

During  the  occasional  periodical  exacerbations  of  ex- 
treme dyspnoea  most  excellent  results  were  obtained 
from  the  internal  administration  of  repeated  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  drug  which  was  fortunately  well 
borne  by  the  patient.  This  remedy,  when  promptly  em- 
ployed, frequently  afforded  relief  from  these  attacks  in  a  few 
hours,  the  good  results  sometimes  lasting  several  weeks. 
By  the  employment  of  these  and  similar  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  keep  the  patient  comparatively  comfortable  for  a 
period  extending  over  more  than  two  years — in  fact,  up  to 
the  present  vear,  when  his  paroxysms  became  sufficiently 
aggravated  and  unyielding  in  character  to  compel  me  to 
refuse  to  promise  further  benefit  from  the  employment  of 
palliative  measures,  to  advise  the  performance  of  an  early 
tracheotomy,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  delay.  My 
note  of  warning  or  his  own  fears  impelled  him  to  consult 
several  physicians,  two  of  whom,  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, I  am  glad  to  say,  agreed  with  me,  and  I  was  informed 
as  to  the  urgency  of  an  external  operation.  One  prominent 
practitioner,  however,  differed  with  us  in  recommending  an 
internal  procedure — namely,  the  practice  of  laryngeal  in- 
tubation— concerning  the  inadvisability  of  which,  in  this 
M  case,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say. 

This  was  the  situation  in  April   of  this  year,  when  I 
was  interviewed  by   a  member  of  the   sick  man's  family, 
who  manifested  much  uneasiness  by  reason  of  the  severe 
embarrassment  exhibited  by  the  patient  in  his  efforts   to 
ibreathe.     A  serious  suffocative  attack  seemed  likely  to  occur 
.at  any  moment,  and  the  sufferer  sent  word  that  he  was  per- 
jfectly  willing  to  accept  my  oft-repeated  advice  and  submit 
tto    the    inevitable    tracheotomy.      An    appointment    was 
promptly  made,  my  instruments  were   collected,  and   the 
hour  for  the  train  to  depart  was  impatiently  awaited,  and 
had  in  fact  almost  arrived,  when  a  telegram  came  instruct- 
j  me  not  to  start. 
A  letter  soon  followed  this  telegram  containing  profuse 
■logies  for  any  useless  trouble    that    might  have  been 
itused,  and  explaining  that  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
:he  character  of  the  respiratory  symptoms  had  induced  him 
0  postpone  submitting  to  an  operation.     A  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  the   receipt  of  this  communication  I  received 
>vord  that  the  patient  had  quietly  passed  aw^ay.     The  fol- 
^  ing  extract,  taken  from  a  letter  kindly  addressed  to  me 
I)r.  Kane,  one  of  the  physicians  indirectly  interested  in 
he  case,  furnishes  some  interesting  information  concerning 
lie  patient's  final  illness  and  death : 

"Toward  the  end  of  March    {i.e.,  1891)  Mr.  had 

\  severe  attack  of  gastro-enteritis  which  lasted  up  to  and 
w^as  the  principal  cause  of  his  death.  At  times  he  showed 
'signs  of  improvement,  but  this  was  always  followed  by  a 
■elapse.     During  his  sickness  he  suffered  from  dyspnoea  to 


such  an  extent   that  he  got  little   sleep,    which   no   doubt 
hastened  his  end." 

An  examination  of  the  dead  man's  larynx,  which  was 
removed  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  and  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge,  revealed  a 
small  pointed  projection  overlapping  the  introitus  laryngis 
which  I  recognized  as  the  original  epiglottis.  Just  below 
I  observed  the  arytienoid  prominences  as  two  elevations 
lacking  in  all  of  the  delicate  angular  features  that  usually 
contribute  to  make  up  the  symmetry  of  the  normal  arytae- 
noid. 

The  clear  longitudinal  outlines  of  the  normal  ventricular 
bands  w^ere  replaced  by  a  circular  depression,  the  center  of 
which  constituted  all  that  remained  of  the  original  rima, 
an  insignificant  chink  measuring  hardly  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  true  vocal  cords,  though  more  or  less  thickened  and 
infiltrated,  substantially  retained  their  ordinary  outlines. 
Viewed  from  below,  a  circumscribed  aggregation  of  warty- 
looking  organized,  granulation  tissue  occupied  the  sub- 
chordal  interspace.  The  trachea  exhibited  no  signs  of  con- 
traction or  disease. 

To  recapitulate,  the  main  points  of  interest  in  this  case, 
it  seems  to  me,  lie  in  the  somewhat  lengthened  and  com- 
paratively comfortable  survival  of  the  individual,  despite 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  laryngeal  portion  of  his  res- 
piratory tract.  The  degree  of  this  reduction  is  more  readi- 
ly appreciated  by  recalling  to  mind  the  ordinary  diameters 
of  the  normal  rima  glottidis,  its  longitudinal  measurement 
being  fixed  by  Moure  at  between  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
seven  millimetres — say  about  an  inch — and  its  transverse 
we  mav  place  at  between  a  quarter  and  half  an  inch. 
Comparing  these  dimensions  with  that  of  the  specimen 
before  us,  which  I  may  safely  place  at  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
or  about  that  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lucifer  match, 
some  idea  of  the  variation  from  the  normal  can  be  formed, 
though  I,  of  course,  realize  that  there  may  have  been  some 
ante-mortem  or  post-mortem  swelling.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  the  majority  of  the  consultants  visited  by  the 
patient  concurred  in  urging  the  advisability  of  a  tracheoto- 
my procedure  being  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  re- 
spiratory embarrassment.  One  distinguished  consultant, 
however,  differed  with  the  majority  in  recommending  the 
practice  of  laryngeal  intubation.  Without  desiring  in  any 
way  to  belittle  the  inestimable  value  of  this  great  therapeutic 
measure,  I  feel  compelled  to  question  the  advisability  of  its 
employment  in  this  case.  I  am,  furthermore,  confident  that 
the  gentlemen  who  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  liv- 
ing larynx,  recalling  to  mind  the  inaccessibility  of  the  de- 
formed larynx  and  epiglottis  and  the  speedy  supervention 
of  alarming  inspiratory  spasm  under  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  intuba- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  formidable  proportions  assumed 
by  the  permanent  results  of  the  syphilitic  disease,  I  have 
reason  to  doubt  as  to  the  patient  having  received  the  full- 
est benefit  from  local  and  constitutional  medication  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  his  disease ;  for,  while  reminded,  by  a 
series  of  cases  of  advanced  ulcerative  syphilis  which  I  can 
not  here  describe,  of  the  difficulty  sometimes  encountered 
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in  (H)ntr()irm^  thi'so  pathological  procoNHUH  in  «rertain  ca- 
olHTtic  conditions,  I  have  always  houn,  as  yon  niav  rcincni- 
bor,  a  HtrciuiouH  advocate  of  the  prompt  and  p<'nnancnt 
beneficial  results  attained  by  canfnl  treatment  of  the  nasal 
numifestations,  a  result  eertaiiily  not  lioriic  mil  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  case. 

With  re^iinl  to  the  .•utioiiof  the  polassiimi  iodide,  it 
was  jj^eiierally  assnnu'il  by  the  several  |ihvsi('ians  interested 
in  this  ease  that  the  pulmonary  asthmatic  symptoms  were 
j)urely  due  to  the  cxiHtonce  of  a  chronic  emphysema.  In  a 
society  discussion,  reciMitly  published,  the  eminent  Ainiiri- 
can  syphiloixrapher,  1  »r.  K.  \V.  Taylor,  was  reported  as  hav- 
injj  i;iven  utterance  to  the  followiiifr  statement :  "in  j)ulmo- 
nary  syphilis  the  correctness  of  the  diajruosis  could  often 
be  established  by  the  results  of  treatment.  We  not  infre- 
(piently  heard  of  patients  beini;  cured  of  asthma  by  the 
iodide  of  p«)tassium,  and,  when  this  was  the  ca.se,  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  asthmatic  trouble  was  of 
syphilitic  oriirin." 

Uecalling  to  mind  the  extensive  pathological  lesions  ob- 
served in  the  upper  air-passages  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
patient,  and  comparing  them  with  the  laryngeal  lesions  de- 
scribed by  me  as  having  been  revealed  by  the  post-mortem, 
strong  presumptive  evidence  seems  to  exist  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  asthmatic  symptoms  were  in  part  actually  at- 
tributable to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  quoting  and 
utilizing  Dr.  Taylor's  important  assertion,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  benefit  has  been  alleged  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  production  of  iodism  in  purely  non- 
specific cases.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  cite  a  remarkably 
pronounced  case  of  combined  syphilitic  pulmonary  and 
laryngeal  disease  which  came  under  my  observation. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  justified  by 
the  foregoing  subject-matter,  viz. : 

That  life  may  be  sustained  for  years,  though  breathing 
is  conducted  through  an  aperture  sufficiently  small  to  be 
pronounced  totally  inadequate  for  respiratory  purposes,  pro- 
vided due  diligence  and  presence  of  mind  are  exercised 
and  careful  nasal  breathing  is  resorted  to. 

That,  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected, 
death  in  these  cases  may  result  from  exhaustion,  instead  of 
strangulation. 

That  pronounced  relief  in  these  cases  can  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  local  agents,  and  particularly  by  utilizing 
the  lubricating  action  of  certain  anatomized  unguents. 

That,  when  local  means  fail  to  relieve  the  dyspnoeic 
symptoms  due  to  syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  relief 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  internal  administration 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

That  the  marked  relief  obtained  by  the  internal  exhibi- 
tion of  this  remedy  in  pulmonary  as  well  as  laryngeal  asth- 
ma affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  coexistence 
of  disease  of  the  lungs. 

That  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  in  these  cases 
at  a  time  carefully  determined  by  the  signs  and  symptoms, 
laryngeal  intubation  being  contra-indicated  on  account  of 
the  extreme  narrowness  and  dense  character  of  the  cicatri- 
cial formation  and  the  ready  provocation  of  irremediable 
inspiratory  spasm. 


That  tlie   nnttonditional   co-operation  uf  the   patient  is 

demiuiiled  to  Heciire  the  best  results. 
W'l  Madiho.n   Avkni'k. 


\   (;.\SK   OF  TllYUEOTOMY 
I.N    A    (II II. I)    KKillTEEN   MONTHS   OLD.* 

My    CM.V'ION    WA(;\KI{,    .M.I)., 

NKW    YOIIK. 

At  the  eight li  annual  meeting  of  this  association  I  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Thyreotomy,f  in  which  I  reported  the 
cases  of  thrcf?  very  young  children  upon  whom  I  had  suc- 
cessfully oj)erated.  Thyreotomy  should  only  be  resorted 
to  for  the  relief  of  urgent  dys[)n(L'a  arising  from  laryngeal 
obstruction  caused  by  the  presence  of  benign  neoplasms  or 
a  foreign  body,  and  in  which  the  operation  "per  viaa  natu- 
rales  is  inadmissible  or  im{)racticablc. 

In  cases  of  malignant  growths  it  should  only  be  per- 
formed when  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of  eradicating 
the  disease  thereby. 

In  tuberculosis,  in  my  opinion,  the  operation  is  unjus- 
tifiable, and  death,  which  is  inevitable  in  these  cases,  is 
likely  to  be  hastened  by  it.  The  danger  to  life  from  the 
operation  itself  is,  I  think,  very  slight.  I  have  performed 
the  operation  ten  times,  six  times  for  malignant  growths,  io 
all  of  which  the  disease  recurred  and  resulted  fatally,  al- 
though in  no  single  instance  was  death  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion, as  the  patients  survived  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  four  remaining  patients — children — recovered. 

With  the  exception  of  two,  all  of  the  operations  were 
performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital. 

The  following  case  is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  age 
of  the  patient — eighteen  months — the  youngest  of  which 
we  have  record : 

In  January,  1889,  the  patient,  who  was  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  asthma,  and  in  size  no  larger  than  children  usually 
are  at  about  ten  months,  was  brought  from  Florissant,  a  small 
village  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Colorado  Springs,  for  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Garnett  referred  the  case  to  me  for  opinion  and 
treatment. 

The  following  history  was  given:  The  child  almost  from 
birth  had  been  neglected  by  its  parents,  and  when  it  was  about 
ten  months  old  they  deserted  it;  neighbors  found  it  in  the  yard 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  for  many  hours  it  had  been  ex-  . 
posed  to  cold  and  wet  weather.  From  tliis  exposure  a  severe 
told  was  contracted,  which  resulted  in  permanent  hoarseness. 
About  three  months  before  I  saw  it  dyspnoea  began,  which 
gradually  increased  in  severity.  When  the  child  was  brought 
to  me  the  dyspnoea  was  very  marked,  the  slightest  excitement 
increased  it,  and  spasms  of  the  glottis  were  frequent,  especially 
during  the  night,  and  were  alarming  in  their  intensity.  There 
was  complete  aphonia. 

An  examination  with  the  mirror  was  impossible.  Merely 
approaching  the  child  caused  it  to  struggle,  and  in  its  struggles 
spasm  of  the  glottis  was  invariably  brought  about. 

Carefully  observing  the  child  when  quiet  and  undisturbed 

*  Read  before  the  American  Larvugological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congress. 

\  The  author  requests  us  to  state  that  in  his  manuscript  he  spelled 
this  word  thyrotomy. — Editor. 


Nov.  7,  1891.] 
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b}'  excitement,  I  became  satisfied  that  tlie  obstruction  to  respi- 
ration was  laryngeal  and  not  thoracic.  I  decided  therefore  to 
perform  tracheotomy,  and,  if  relief  to  respiration  was  obtained, 
to  follow  it  with  thyreotomy,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
obstruction,  which,  of  course,  was  either  a  growth  or  web  of 
false  membrane.  Immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
cannula  the  relief  in  respiration  was  (juite  apparent,  but,  as  the 
child  was  in  an  extremely  weak  condition  from  long  depriva- 
tion of  a  proper  air  supply  and  but  illy  nourished,  I  decided  to 
postpone  the  thyreotomy  until  it  had  improved  in  strength  and 
general  health. 

Two  weeks  later  I  performed  the  thyreotomy  in  my  usual 
manner,  commencing  the  incision  at  the  thyreoid  notch  and  ex- 
tending it  downward  tlirough  the  crico-thyreoid  membrane  and 
cricoid  cartilage  to  the  cannula. 

I  found  upon  the  left  vocal  cord  posteriorly  a  papilloma  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  I  removed  entirely.  The 
wound  healed  kindly,  and  in  about  ten  days  after  the  operation 
the  good  people  who  had  humanely  adopted  tlie  child  as  their 
own  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  home,  and  declined  to 
leave  the  child  in  the  hospital,  promising,  however,  to  return 
at  an  early  day. 

I  was  in  no  haste  to  remove  the  cannula,  preferring  to  be 
first  assured  in  this,  as  1  had  been  in  my  other  cases,  that  the 
laryngeal  obstruction  had  been  thoroughly  removed  and  that 
respiration  was  unimpeded.  Accordingly,  I  instructed  the  father 
to  insert,  a  month  after  the  opei-ation,  a  tightly  fitting  cork  into 
the  cannula  in  order  that  res|tiration  might  be  carried  on  through 
the  larynx.  This  was  done.  The  cannula  used  had  no  fenes- 
tra; consequently,  the  cork  closing  the  entrance  to  the  tube 
completely,  respiration  was  maintained  altogether  through  the 
larynx,  the  air  passing  upward  and  outside  of  the  tube,  proving 
that  the  larynx  was  quite  free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind. 
The  cork  was  removed  occasionally  in  order  to  cleanse  tlie  inner 
tube  of  the  secretion  which  had  collected  in  it. 

I  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from  Colorado  Springs  during 
the  spring,  a  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  also  the  autumn. 
Upon  returning  to  Colorado  I  went  to  Denver, 

In  consequence  of  being  seriously  ill  for  many  weeks,  I  was 
unable  to  have  the  child  brought  me  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing permanently  the  cannula;  finally,  when  I  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  give  ray  attention  to  the  child,  I  wrote  the  father 
to  bring  it  to  me. 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter  he  stated  that  the  child  was  in  ex- 
cellent health,  that  he  breathed  without  difficulty  through  the 
month  and  nose,  and  that  voice  was  returning  to  him.  He 
named  an  early  day  on  which  he  would  bi"ing  him  to  me. 

A  few  days  later  he  .ngain  wrote,  stating  that  the  little  fellow 
had  just  died,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  from  the  grippe,  wliich 
at  the  time  was  very  prevalent  throughout  Colorado. 

The  child  lived  eleven  months  after  the  operation ;  it  gained 
greatly  in  strength  and  weight;  its  respiration  for  months  pre- 
vious to  its  death  was  through  tlie  larynx,  and  not  through  the 
tube,  and  its  voice  was  beginning  to  return. 

Although  an  unfortunate  combination  of  unforeseen 
circumstances  prevented  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  the 
tube  in  this  case,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
successful  thyreotomy  in  its  results  and  in  the  youngest 
patient  of  which  we  have  record. 


The  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Richmond,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Tlnusday, 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Louis  S. 
McMurtry,  of  Louisville. 


A  CASE   OF   SUPPOSED 

NASAL  TUBERCULOSIS   IN   A   MONKEY.* 

By  E.  L.  SHURLY,  M.  D., 

DBTBOIT. 

I  PRESENT  the  following  history  of  an  interesting  case 
of  what  might  be  called  nasal  tuberculosis  in  a  monkey  : 

Last  October  I  obtained  from  a  "  museum "  a  "  spider 
monkey  "  which  was  very  ill  and  emaciated,  suffering  with  a 
profuse  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
breathing.  There  was  no  cough,  no  paroxysmal  dyspnoea.  The 
animal  had  little  appetite  for  solids,  but  was  always  eager  to 
drink,  which  of  course  he  could  only  do  with  difficulty.  There 
was  occasionally  an  elevation  of  temperature.  A  large  quantity 
of  a  glairy  discharge  was  ejected  daily.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
menagerie  men  was  tuberculosis,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
microscopical  examination,  revealing  tubercle  bacilli  in  large 
numbers.  We  determined  to  treat  him  exclusively  by  inhala- 
tions of  chlorine  gas  and  chloride-of-sodium  water,  which  was 
done  by  j^lacing  him  in  the  gas-cage  from  three  to  five  minutes 
twice  daily.  He  was  given  also  a  good  nutritious  diet,  gener- 
ally fed  with  a  spoon  by  our  faithful  William  (the  care-taker  of 
the  animals),  who  soon  became  very  much  attached  to  him. 
This  treatment  was  kept  up  with  good  results  throughout  last 
winter  up  to  July  of  this  year,  when  the  animal  was  killed  with 
chloroform.  At  that  time  he  ate  well,  was  stronger,  while  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  greatly  diminished.  From  time 
to  time  the  inhalations  were  reduced  in  number,  and  even 
stopped,  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two  (during  the  spring  and 
summer).  Whenever  he  was  actively  treated  in  this  way  the 
tubercle  bacilli  would  disappear,  but  when  the  treatment  was 
stopped  for  a  week  they  would  reappear. 

Of  course  we  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  tubercular  nature 
of  the  malady.  Judge  of  our  surprise  wiien  the  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  no  microscopic  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
anywhere,  not  even  in  the  turbinated  bones,  although  all  the 
bony  parts  of  the  nasal  passages  were  softened.  However,  Dr. 
Gibbes,  at  my  request,  went  over  the  subject  again,  and  his 
report  from  Ann  Arbor  was  as  follows  : 

I  have  examined  monkey  G.,  and  am  fairly  puzzled  by  the 
appearances  presented. 

1.  The  nasal  region:  I  have  made  sections  from  ten  differ- 
ent parts,  and  can  not  find  a  trace  of  tubercle ;  the  whole  of  the 
epithelium. is  gone,  and  there  is  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
submucous  tissue  with  what  appears  to  be  hypertrophy  of  the 
spongy  bones,  or  rather  a  formation  of  cartilage  rising  from 
the  bone ;  the  intertrabecular  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue 
are  filled  with  a  fibrous-looking  tissue,  and  near  tlie  inner  sur- 
face of  the  nasul  passages  show  signs  of  an  acute  or  subacute 
inflammation.     I  could  find  no  epithelium  there. 

2.  The  lungs  nowhere  showed  a  tubercular  formation,  but 
some  inflammatory  changes,  and  in  a  few  places  some  small 
masses  of  a  dense  homogeneous  material  looking  like  a  clot. 
This  is,  I  think,  thrombosis. 

3.  The  spleen  presents  no  appearance  of  tubercle,  but  all 
through  the  cortex  has  the  look  of  inflammation  and  contains 
several  homogeneous  patches  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
lungs. 

4.  Liver:  All  through  the  interlobular  tissue  and  around  the 
intralobular  veins  of  the  liver  there  is  a  formation  of  new  tis- 
sue consisting  of  cells  and  a  small  amount  of  stroma.    What  this 


*  Read  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congress. 
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tissuo  is  I  oaii  not  <|nito  inuke  out;  it  IooUh  vury  liko  Hypliilitio 
tiHsiio  iiM  foiitid  ill  till'  liiiniuii  Huhject. 

6.  Tiio  kidnoy  shows  tlio  sumo  Hort  of  iu<w  tissiio  nroiiiui  tlu' 
bloud-vossi'ls  as  that  foiiiul  in  tho  livur;  and  at  tlio  hilnni  it  is 
very  stronniy  tiovi'lopod. 

6.  Tiio  inti'stinos  show  no  |)iith(iIo>^i(NiI  chan^'o. 

'I'hf  iiu'vilniiif  cKMchision,  it  sccniN  to  nic,  from  this  re- 
port, is,  tiial  the  monkey  eontraeted  u  severe  sii|>|)nrativ(; 
inlhimiiiation  of  tlie  nasal  passai^es,  incltidinjr  the  nei^hl>or- 
ing  sinuses,  frotn  the  introduction  of  some  parasite  or  other 
foreijjn  body.  It  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  teeth, 
because  they  were  examined  and  found  normal. 

Whether  the  tubercle  bacilli  subsequently  dwelt  there, 
luaintaininj^  a  saprophytic  existence,  so  to  speak,  and 
whether,  if  the  animal  had  received  no  treatment,  the  mi- 
crobes would  have  become  fixed  in  their  habitation,  are  in- 
teresting questions.  lint  why  the  bacilli  did  not  seize  upon 
such  tjood  soil  and  "camp  on  the  monkey's  respiratory 
tract,"  thereby  inducino;  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  constitutes 
the  puzzle.  From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  case,  how 
can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  is  not  alone  an  infallible  sifjn  of  tuberculosis  ? 


Corrcsprinb^na. 


LETTER  FROM   LONDON. 

The  Medical  Session. — Sir  George  Humphry  on  the  Pathology 

of  the  Fvture. — Neuritis  and  Spurious  Arthritis. — Dr.  W.  H. 

Dickinson  on  Renal  Dropsy. 

London,  October  24,  1891. 

The  opening  of  the  medical  session  has  been  unusually  un- 
eventful, and  the  introductory  addresses,  which  are  still  inflicted 
on  the  students  of  several  of  the  schools,  presented  no  features 
of  interest  or  novelty.  The  entry  of  new  students  is  a  large  one, 
but  not  so  great  as  was  expected,  for  it  was  supposed  that  the 
near  prospect  of  a  Hve  years'  curriculum  would  cause  many  par- 
ents to  enter  their  sons  this  year  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  come 
under  the  old  regulations  of  a  four  years'  course.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, as  usual,  heads  the  list  with  a  little  over  a  hundred  new 
students — a  small  number,  however,  wiien  compared  with  recent 
years.  The  prospective  new  university  for  London  students  has 
not  cast  its  shadow  before  it  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  rush  from 
the  provinces  to  the  metropolis. 

The  niedical  societies  have  all  got  to  work  now,  the  Patho- 
logical Society  being  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  George  Humphry, 
the  well-known  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  is,  I  believe,  the  first  appointment  as  president  of 
a  member  residing  out  of  London,  and  he  will  doubtless  find  the 
fortnightly  evening  meeting  a  great  tax,  but,  as  he  served  for 
many  years  on  the  General  Medical  Council  and  also  on  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  does  not  mind  the  trouble  of  a  railway  journey.  In  bis 
opening  presidential  address  he  said  that  the  basis  of  the  so- 
ciety's work  must  be  made  as  wide  as  possible.  "  Hitherto  we 
have  regarded  pathology  as  advanced  physiology,  and  morbid 
process  as  a  modification  of  the  processes  of  healthy  nutrition; 
and  so  iu  large  measure  it  doubtless  is;  but  we  are  now  advanc- 
ing into  a  region  beyond  the  processes  of  healthy  and  morbid 
nutrition  into  the  wide  field  of  the  causes  of  morbid  processes, 
and  these,  some  of  them  at  least,  seem  to  lie  outside  physiology 


— that  1h  to  Hiiy,  outside  tho  range  of  the  normal  phenomena  aa 
the  modifications  of  them,  and  to  depend  upon  certain  a^cnoiei 
foruipn  to  (tr  external  to  and  superadded  to  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  nutrition,  in  sudi  light  must  wo  view  tho  rnicro- 
organisiiis  and  their  rheiiiical  produrls;  and  it  is  with  the  pho- 
noineiia  of  iiiicroorgaiiisMis  mid  their  ptomaines  and  the  action 
of  tliese  in  modifying  the  nutritive  processes,  as  well  as  with 
tlioHc  modifiratioiis  and  their  residts,  that  wo  are  now  largely 
concerned,  'i'hiis  a  now  fiehl  has  been  added  to  pathological 
investigation — a  field  of  profound  importance  and  of  tho  extent 
of  which  wo  can  form  no  guess." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  ('lini<!al  Society  Dr.  Madagan  read 
a  pai»or  on  Cases  of  Neuritis  and  Sinirious  Arthritis.  He  had 
had  three  cases  of  neuritis  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  in 
which  tiie  nerve  lesion  was  followed  by  changes  in  the  joints  of 
tho  knuckles  and  fingers.  These  changes  he  believed  to  be  n<m- 
inflammatory  and  to  consist  essentially  in  contraction  and  dimi- 
nution in  size  of  the  08seou.s  and  ligamentous  structures  of  the 
joints;  the  changes,  he  believed,  were  the  result  of  malnutrition 
of  these  structures,  and  wore  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  and  the  glossy  skin  by  which  they  were 
accompanied ;  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  true  arthritis, 
but  were  connected  with  the  ])eripheral  derangements  accom- 
panying peripheral  neuritis.  His  treatment  had  consisted  in 
forcible  movements,  with  the  U!?e  of  electricity,  to  restore  the 
tone  of  tho  muscles,  and  gentle  massage,  and  one  patient  had 
comjdetely  recovered.  If  the  patients  were  left  long  without 
treatment,  the  joints  were  liable  to  remain  permanently  altered, 
but  the  cases  were  curable  if  taken  at  an  early  stage. 

St.  Luke's  day,  October  the  18th,  is  sacred  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  the  memory  of  Harveyjand  is  celebrated  by  an 
oration,  which  this  year  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson. 
Of  course  the  orator  always  devotes  a  portion  of  his  address  to 
the  memory  and  work  of  the  immortal  Harvey,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  in  this  Dr.  Dickinson  performed  bis  task  as 
gracefully  as  was  possible.  The  special  subject  he  chose  was 
that  of  renal  dropsy.  He  pointed  out  that  when  dropsy  super- 
vened the  urine  was  usually  below  par,  but  the  relation  of  the 
dropsy  to  the  quantity  of  urine  was  not  constant  enough  to 
explain  the  whole  process ;  with  obstructive  suppression  dropsy 
was  usually  totally  absent,  while  it  was  frequently  present  under 
the  diuresis  of  diabetes.  Such  facts  must  find  their  explanation 
in  any  adequate  theory  of  such  dropsies  as  were  not  coarsely 
mechanical,  and  he  suggested  that,  whether  mechanical  or  not, 
modifications  of  blood  pressure  were  largely  if  not  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  dropsical  process.  Want  of  urine  did  not  alone 
and  of  necessity  cause  renal  dropsy ;  increased  arterial  tension 
seemed  to  be  a  necessary  intermediary.  An  increase  of  arterial 
tension  beginning  with  the  earliest  stage  of  nephritis,  accom- 
panying the  ffidema  and  increasing  with  it  and  the  disease,  had 
long  been  recognized,  as  also  had  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, which  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  an  obstruction  in 
front ;  and  the  precise  question  to  be  determined  was  whether 
this  impediment  existed  in  the  arterioles  or  in  the  capillaries. 
Renal  dropsy  presumably  depended  upon  excess  of  exudation, 
not  deficiency  of  absorption,  and  this  could  scarcely  occur  else- 
where than  from  the  capillaries,  whose  walls  alone  were  adapted 
for  the  process.  Whether  this  was  to  be  ascribed  to  some  change 
in  the  blood  per  se  or  to  vascular  contraction  engendered  by  it, 
he  left  an  open  point,  but  with  obstruction  in  the  capillaries 
and  increased  systolic  force  behind  transudation  through  them 
would  seem  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 


I 


The  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  In- 
ebriety, will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  this  city,  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  inst. 


Nov.  7,  1891.] 
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THE   "SLEEPIXG  SICKNESS"   OF   WEST   AFRICA. 

Dr.  H.  Gkattan  Guinness,  of  London,  has  recently  visited 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  writes  home  to  Dr.  Patrick  Manson 
concerning  the  ''sleeping  sickness,"  as  it  is  termed,  among  the 
negroes  living  along  the  river  Congo.  Tie  had  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  symptoms  of  twelve  or  more  typical  cases. 
He  examined  the  blood  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  found  that 
;filarisB  were  present  in  all.  The  most  intelligent  and  brightest 
members  of  their  tribe  or  village  are  frequently  among  the  first 
to  be  taken  down.  Active  workers  become  lazy  or,  more  prop- 
ierly  speaking,  indisposed  to  labor,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proaching hebetude  peculiar  to  this  disease — and  then  grow 
pliysically  feeble.  They  rapidly  deteriorate  mentally,  and  fre- 
quently there  are  developed  a  stubbornness  and  perversity 
;which  weary  out  their  friends.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  refuse  to  admit  that  they  have  been  smitten  with  the 
Tialady,  though  it  is  all  too  evident  to  others.  Insidious  som- 
lolent  symptoms  commonly  first  attract  the  attention,  but  per- 
laps  more  frequently  there  is  observed  a  change  of  counte- 
'lance,  a  lack-luster  state  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  pufBness  of  the 
liocks,  and  a  loss  of  brightness  or  keenness  of  perception  and 
ittention. 

I  The  maniacal  form  of  the  disease  is  quite  rare.  At  a  village 
ailed  Banza  Manteka  there  have  been  a  hundred  deaths  among 
(he  natives  by  this  disease,  and  in  only  four  of  the  cases  was 
here  a  maniacal  history.  One  of  these  may  have  been  a  case 
brile  delirium,  as  death  was  believed  to  have  occurred  from 
|igh  fever  and  neglect;  the  three  other  victims  probably  were 
tarved  to  death. 

Thus  far  the  foreigners,  whether  white  or  colored,  have 

jeen  exempt  from  the  disease.     Dr.  Guinness  did  not  find  that 

|ie  disease  was  known  in  the  towns  nearest  to  the  coast.     The 

reatest  known  prevalence  is  reported  from  a  village  about  a 

undred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river  Congo.     One  case  only  of 

eeping  sickness  has  been  seen  and  studied  on  English  soil,  and 

lat  was  the  case  of  a  per.-on  who  died  recently  at  the  London 

ospital,  a  patient  of  Dr.   Stephen   Mackenzie's.     He   was  a 

iong  negro  from  the  middle  Congo,  who,  recognizing  the  na- 

re  and  almost  certainly  fatal  issue  of  his  malady^,  traveled  up- 

ard  of  six  thousand  miles  to  offer  himself,  and  his  body  alter 

iath,  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  his  suffering  fellow- 

ibesmen,  his  hope  being  that  the  English  physicians  might 

enabled  to  study  out  the  aetiology  and  prophylaxis  of  this 

therto  incorrigible  disease.     Dr.  Mackenzie  has  reported  to 

e  Clinical  Society  of  London  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the 

ilaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  the  case  of  this  heroic  young  man, 

t  beyond  that  item  of  information  no  particular  advantage 


has  thus  far  been  reaped  from  his  long  journey.  To  this  dis- 
covery of  the  tilaria  Dr.  Mackenzie  attached  very  little  impor- 
tance, and  in  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Patrick  Man- 
son,  whose  authority  is  exceptionally  high  in  such  a  matter,  and 
who  expressed  the  belief  that  the  association  of  filarial  infec- 
tion with  the  morbid  .somnolence  was  non-essential  and  fortui- 
tous. Whether  this  opinion  will  bo  persisted  in  when  the  find- 
ings of  Dr.  Guinness,  above  referred  to,  come  to  be  weighed, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Professor  Ludwig  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  has  called  attention 
to  the  reported  frequency  of  ptosis  as  a  symptom  of  sleeping 
sickness.  Ptosis  was  present  in  the  London  Hospital  case,  and 
thus  confirms  the  following  theory  of  Mauthner's  as  well  as  the 
casual  statement  of  Dr.  Junker,  the  African  exjdorer,  that  this 
symptom  is  an  important  one  and  is  held  by  the  African  doctors 
to  be  a  marked  prognostic  of  the  onset  of  lethargy.  Mauth- 
ner's designation  of  the  malady  is  "a  chronic  endemic  morbid 
somnolence  of  the  negro,"  and  his  interpretation  of  its  causa- 
tion is  that  it  is  an  inflammatory  {irocess  affecting  cerebral  mo- 
tor areas.  In  his  view,  it  is  a  poliencephalitis  superior,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  central  gray  cavities  of  the  third  ventricle, 
the  gray  matter  of  the  walls  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  these  being  correlative  to  the 
apathy,  depression,  muscular  enfeeblement,  and  lethargy,  while 
an  extension  of  the  process  of  inflammation  to  tiie  nuclei  of  the 
efferent  cranial  nerves  would  give  rise  to  the  focal  symptom  of 
ocular  paralysis,  inclusive  of  ptosis.  In  the  absence  of  an  ascer- 
tained pathological  lesion  different  from  the  foregoing,  Mauth- 
ner's ex|)]anation  constitutes  the  most  rea.sonable  hypothesis 
that  has  hitherto  been  presented.  The  endemic  nature  of  the 
disease  is  accepted  by  Hirsch,  Corre,  Manson,  and  some  others, 
but  that  it  is  not  malarial  in  origin  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Europeans  living  in  the  region  where 
tills  sickness  occurs  contract  the  malarial  fevers  w'hich  are 
abundantly  prevalent  in  the  Congo  valley,  the  blacks  only  are 
subject  to  tlie  lethargy.  The  London  Hospital  patient  gave  no 
history  of  malarial  infection,  and  an  examination  of  the  blood 
for  the  Plasmodium  malarim  had  a  negative  result.  Dr.  Man- 
son  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  will  be  found  to  be 
a  food  disease.  The  traveler  Stanley  has  suggested  that  the  un- 
cooked manioc  is  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  death  among 
the  natives. 


STERILIZED   MILK. 

In  the  numerous  recent  discussions  upon  infant  feeding  all 
the  participants  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  the  one  point  that 
cow's  milk  or  some  preparation  containing  it  is  the  only  ade- 
quate substitute  for  human  milk.  That  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  foods  can  not  be  doubted,  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned.  Theoretically,  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties have  been  overcome.  We  can  make  a  food  that  chemi- 
cally is  almost  identical  with  normal  breast  milk,  and  in  many 
cases  it  seems  almost  as  good.  In  other  cases  the  child  will  not 
thrive  upon  it,  and  in  some  it  is  rejected  entirely.  Dr.  Black- 
ader,  in  the  Montreal  Medical  Journal  for  August,  speaks  of  the 
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ho|ic-R  lio  IiikI  formed  tliiit  at  liiRt  mif)iric>nt  iliitn  wore  nt  liiind 

ii|»>ii  w  liicli  to  (Miiistriict  ail  i(lc!il  iiitaiit's  tiiixl.  (Mir  kiiowldil^^o 
of  tlio  coiiiposititin  ol'  llio  two  iiiilkH  is  mtlicioiitl.v  iici'iinite  to 
onalilo  us  to  tliaiiKi"  tlic  one  ho  ns  to  iiiiiko  it  cIom-Iv  rosomlilfc 
tlio  otluT.  \Vitli  iiicrcasfd  kiiowlodfro  (•oiiccTiiin;;  tin-  aiiioiiiit 
ro<iiiirc*d  at  earli  iViMliti);  and  witli  iinprovod  slfrili/.iii(;  ajipa- 
ratiis  tlu<  (|iU'slion  soi'iiii'd  to  he  solved.  While  in  r-onio  eases 
wliere  tliesi"  iiiel iiods  were  earrii-d  out  tlie  results  were  most 
pratifyin^r,  in  otiiers  lliey  were  disapiiointiii);,  and  in  tliis  ox- 
pcrionee  the  author  is  not  idone.  lie  attiilmtes  this  in  jiarl  to 
changes  whieli  take  plaeo  in  the  milk  during  the  process  of  ster- 
ilizin);. 

Professor  Leeds,  of  Hohoken,  and  Dr.  Iliesland,  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  have  investigated  tiicso  changes  and  agree  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points:  When  the  heat  rises  above  105°  F.  the  gnlacto- 
zymnse,  or  starch-litpiefying  ferment,  is  destroyed.  It  is  present 
in  cow's  milk  only  in  minute  quantities.  A  portion  of  the  lact- 
albumin  is  coagulated.  The  casein,  after  the  action  of  prolonged 
heat,  is  less  readily  coagulated  by  rennet,  and  yields  slowly  and 
Imperfectly  to  the  action  of  pepsin  and  pancreatin.  The  fat  is 
also  affected  by  the  heat,  so  that  after  the  milk  has  stood  for 
some  time  small  lumps  appear  upon  its  surface.  Milk  sugar  is 
completely  destroyed  by  long-continued  heating. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  milk  sterilized  in  the  usual 
manner  can  not  be  so  readily  digested  as  plain  milk,  and  that  it 
possesses  certain  disadvantages.  They  are  not,  however,  equal 
to  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  milk  swarming  with  bac- 
teria. There  can  be  no  question  that  under  its  use  the  number 
of  lives  saved  is  increased  and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea 
is  diminished.  The  questions  at  once  arise,  whether  these  dis- 
advantages can  be  obviated,  and  whether  this  full  sterilization 
is  required.  Experiments  are  described  which  seem  to  show 
that  cow's  milk  rendered  feebly  alkaline  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  155°  F.  is  rendered  practically  sterile,  though  this 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  certain  other  observers, 
The  author  proposes  that  when  the  Arnold  sterilizer  is  used  the 
process  shall  be  continued  for  but  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes, 
cold  water  being  placed  in  the  basin  at  the  start.  The  tempera- 
ture does  not  rise  above  160°  F.  during  that  time,  and  no  dele- 
terious changes  take  place  in  the  milk,  but  all  the  sterilization 
necessary  is  effected.  The  process  of  sterilization  accomplishes 
but  one  thing,  the  destruction  of  bacteria,  and  it  may  render  the 
milk  less  digestible.  Its  use  should,  therefore,  not  be  resorted 
to  as  a  routine  practice,  but  only  when  fresh  milk  can  not  be 
obtained. 

MINOR  PARAORAPIIS. 

CAUTERIZATION   IX   THE   TREATMENT   OF   CHRONIC 
DACRYOCYSTITIS. 

M.  Lf-geangk,  according  to  the  Revue  generale  de  clinigue  et 
de  therapeutique,  deals  with  this  very  obstinsite  condition  of  the 
lacrymai  sac  by  cauterization  instead  of  catheterism,  as  is  usu- 
ally done,  lie  says  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  latter 
method  is  faulty,  in  that  the  passing  of  lacrymai  probes  into  a 
sac  and  canal  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  in  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation  increases  the  condition  that  we  are  at- 


tein[itiiig  to  euro — namely,  the  BiiperHeerction,  tumefaction,  and 
ndhi'ftions  of  the  canal  and  nhc  His  method  is  to  (;uuterize  the 
Hac  with  the  olive-Hhapod  cautery  of  M.  I'unaH.  In  cases  where 
the  disuiiHu  uf  the  miicouM  inembranu  iit  of  bucIi  a  character  that 
the  reMutiiption  of  normal  fiinetion  in  almimt  liopeK>H  he  doci 
not  hesitati-  to  caiiteri/.e  to  such  an  extent  lliat  obliteration  of 
the  ghin<ls  will  he  insiirrd.  In  the  majority  of  ease",  alter  tliia 
treatment  the  reaelion  of  th(?  tissues  has  been  prom[)t,  the  mcrp- 
tion  niodilied,  ami  the  liinetion  of  the  |)arts  frequently 
stored. 

riLOCAKl'INK    IN    rUEUPKUAL    ECLAMI'SIA. 

\s  the  (itizfttf.  hehdojuadaire  den  tciences  mediraleH  for  Sep- 
tember 12th,  Dr.  Strisover  adds  to  the  experience  of  observen 
in  this  field  the  results  of  his  use  of  pilocarpine  in  the  treatment 
of  eclampsia.  Hy  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  hydrochloride 
of  pilocarpine  the  author  has  been  successful  in  controlling  the 
convulsions  and  preventing  their  recurrence  in  ten  cases.  The 
treating  successively  of  such  a  number  of  cases  without  one  death 
has  led  the  author  to  the  conclusions  that  |>ilocarpine  is  an  an- 
tagonist to  the  eclaiiii)tic  process;  that  feebleness  of  the  pulse 
is  not  a  contra-indication  to  the  repeated  injection  of  the  drug, 
so  long  as  the  convulsions  reappear  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  is  to  be  relied  u[)on  as  an  index  to  the  fur- 
ther accession  of  the  convulsions  or  to  immunity  by  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  drug. 


THYMUS  VULGARIS   IN   THE   TREATMENT    OF   WHOOPING- 
COUGH. 

Since  Dr.  Neovius  published  a  monograph  on  the  advantage* 
of  this  drug  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  whooping-cough,  Dr. 
S.  B.  Johnson,  according  to  the  Lyon  medical,  has  been  giving 
it  a  trial,  and  his  experience  with  it  has  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  specific  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that, 
if  the  medicament  is  administered  regularly  and  with  persever- 
ance, the  cure  is  invariable  in  from  three  to  five  days,  but  the 
use  of  the  medicine  must  be  persisted  in  for  at  least  two  weeks 
after  the  symptoms  have  subsided.  The  thymus  is  given  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-mallow  syrup.  The  only  un- 
pleasant effect  likely  to  occur  will  be  a  slight  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  The  preparation  to  be  effective  should  always  be  made 
fresh. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  GLAUCOMA. 

As  this  disease  is  so  fatal  to  vision,  any  remedy  that  may  b« 
suggested  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  termination  in  blind- 
ness can  not  fail  to  be  read  of  with  interest,  M.  Nicati,  in  the 
Revue  generale  de  cliniqve  et  de  therapeutiqve,  has  had  marked 
su(  cess  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma  by  drainage  of  the  pos- 
terior ciiamber,  either  by  sclerotomy  or  by  sclero-iritoniy,  as  tht 
conditions  of  the  individual  case  may  require. 


DR.    SAJOUS'S  ANNUAL. 

The  five  volumes  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sajous's  Annual  of  ^ 
Universal  Medical  Sciences  for  1891  have  recently  appeared 
and  they  fullj-  maintain  the  title  of  the  work  to  rank  as  t^ 
leading  digest  of  current  medii-al  literature.    Among  the  sevei- 
associate  editors  are  many  whose  distinction  in  their  sevt 
specialties  is  everywhere  recognized. 


ITEMS.    ETC. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. — The  sei 
tary  informs  us  that  in  the  table  in  his  report  published  in  the  Joumo 
for  the  31st  ult.  the  percentages  of  numbers  20  and  21  should  be  re 


Nov. 


1891. 
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versed;  as  publislieJ,  the  name  of  the  college  opposite  each  iiuinher  is 
correct,  but  the  percentages  of  number  20  belong  to  number  21  and 
vice  versa. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  meet- 
ing of  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  included  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Cocks,  entitled  Some  Remarks  on  Lupus  Vulgaris. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Charige.i  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  October  31,  1S91: 
Harvey,  Henry  P.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship  St.  Louis. 
Flint,  James  M.,  Surgeon.    Detached  from  Smithsonian  Institution  and 

ordered  to  the  U.  S  Steamer  Miantonomoh. 
Heyl,  T.  C,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Receiving-ship  St.  Louis  and 

to  wait  orders. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  November  9th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
General  Surgery);  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private); 
New  York  Medico-historical  Society  (private) ;  Lenox  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section 
in  Chemistry  and  Technology) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment; Gynajcological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Club  (annual);  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (pri- 
vate) ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  November  10th :  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Asso- 
ciation (first  day — Richmond) ;  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ; 
Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private), 
N.  J.,  Medical  Associations  ;  Camden,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society 
(semiannual — Camden);  Norfolk,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(Hyde  Park) ;  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  November  11th:  Southern  Surgical  and  (iynaecological 
Association  (second  day) ;  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Pittsficld,  Mass.,  Medical 
Association  (piivate) ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(Worcester);  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thdrsday,  November  12th :  American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Cure  of  Inebriety  (New  York);  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaeco- 
logical Association  (third  day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
(Section  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
(Section  in  P<ediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State 
Medicine;  New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association  (annual); 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private — annual); 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  November  13th :  Yorkvillo  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Ger- 
man Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Saturday,  November  l.'^lh :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


Inciters  to  tljc  ^bitor. 


ARSENITE   OF   COPPER. 

Belvidere,  N.  J.,  October  20,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  October  10th  I  see  u  letter  from  Dr. 
U.  G.  Norton,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  inefficacy  of  arsjiiito 
of  copper  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  He  ends  up  by  saying  that 
["two  years'  use  of  the  preparation  prove  it  to  be  none  other 
than  a  chemical  curiosity,  possessing  feeble  properties  in  the 
doses  recommended,  if  aiiy  at  all." 

My  experience  with  the  preparation  has  not  been  so  lung  as 


Dr.  Norton's,  but  in  the  pa.-it  si.x  niontiis  I  have  used  it  quite 
extensively  and  have  met  with  very  few  failures,  if  any,  in  tbe 
use  of  it.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  I  have  not  .seen  so  much  of 
an  effect  from  it  as  in  others,  but  this,  of  course,  is  true  in  the 
use  of  any  drug  or  preparation.  In  fact,  I  do  not  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  I  did  not  get  some  effect  from  the  use  of 
the  arscnite  of  copper  in  diarrhdial  diseases. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  preparation  in  the  i.*sne 
oiihQ,New  York  Medical  Journal  of  August  16,  1890,  in  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Branch  Clark,  who  said  that  he  had  not  lost  a  pa- 
tient with  cholera  infantum  since  he  began  its  use,  and  that  he 
used  it  in  ciiolera  infantum,  cholera  morbu.s,  and  dysentery,  with 
uniformly  good  results. 

I  will  give  yon  briefly  some  of  my  experience  with  tlie  prep- 
aration. I  would  say,  first,  that  in  oases  of  cholera  infantum 
and  cholera  morbus  it  very  often  relieved  the  vcmiiting  before  it 
relieved  the  diarrhoea. 

The  first  case  I  tried  it  on  was  that  of  a  bottle-fed  child 
aged  six  months.  It  was  taken  with  f(«tid  diarrho'a,  the  stools 
being  of  the  "frog-pond"  variety.  I  first  gave  fractional  doses 
of  calomel,  followed  by  bismuth  subnitrate  and  pepsin,  without 
any  relief,  the  diarrhoea  continuing  for  two  days.  I  then  dis- 
solved a  tablet  containing  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  the 
arsenite  of  copper  in  four  ounces  of  water  and  ordered  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  given  every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour,  then  every 
hour  until  the  patient  was  relieved.  I  heard  nothing  of  the 
child  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  on  inquiry,  tlie  parents  said 
they  feared  the  diarrhoea  had  been  checked  too  suddenly,  as  the 
child  had  not  had  a  passage  after  they  began  the  last  medicine 
until  that  morning.  They  had  thought  of  giving  it  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  the  bowels  having  been  checked  so  suddenly, 

I  gave  it  to  another  child,  aged  twenty-two  months,  that 
had  been  given  homoeopathic  medicines  for  several  days,  without 
benefit,  and  was  vomiting  and  fuirging  about  every  half-hour 
or  hour,  when  I  was  called,  I  gave  it  the  same  dose  in  tbe 
same  way  as  in  the  other  case.  The  child  did  not  vomit  any 
more,  and  the  bowels  moved  only  three  times  in  fourteen  hours 
after  the  first  dose  was  taken;  after  that  the  bowels  moved 
normally. 

Another  child,  aged  twenty-one  months,  had  been  treated 
for  diarrhoea  for  about  two  weeks;  the  passages  had  numbered 
twenty-two  in  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  time  I  first 
saw  it.  I  gave  it  the  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  child  was  relieved  without  further  trouble. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  during  one  night  and  the  next  day,  I 
treated  ten  severe  cases  of  cholera  morbus  with  the  arsenite  of 
copper.  The  youngest  patient  was  a  lad  of  ten,  the  oldest  a  man 
of  about  sixty-five  years.  The  lad  was  vomiting  and  purging 
violently  when  I  reached  him;  I  tried  at  first  to  give  him  bis- 
muth subnitrate,  but  it  failed  to  relieve  the  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  he  iiad  to  rise  every  few  minutes  on  account  of  the 
purging.  I  then  gave  him  the  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dose,  and  his  nausea  and  vomiting  were  relieved  after 
the  first  dose;  the  bowels  moved  only  twice  after  the  first  dose 
was  taken. 

Another  patient,  a  man,  aged  about  fifty,  was  vomiting  and 
purging  very  violently;  I  gave  him  the  arseriite  of  copper  iti 
the  above-named  dose,  and  his  vomiting  was  relieved  at  once 
iind  the  i)urging  very  quickly,  Tiiis  man  had  weighed  himself 
the  evening  before,  and  tound  his  weight  to  be  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  pound-;;  the  next  morning,  after  the  attack  of  cholera 
morbus,  he  again  weighed  himself  and  found  he  had  lost  seven 
pounds  and  a  half  during  the  night. 

In  the  other  cases  I  gave  the  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  same 
dose,  alone,  with  uniformly  good  results.  In  all  these  ca.ses  I 
found  the  ar.-enite  of  copper  would  relieve  the  soreness  of  the 
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[N.  Y.  Mki..  .Iouu., 


IidwcIh  in  n  very  few  limirH,  I  Imvo  triod  tlie  remtMly  in  oiu' 
fiiHo  of  clironid  (Iiiirrli<t>H,  wlioro  all  tlic  romt'dii-H  I  liiid  ^'ivi-ii 
lioforo  faik'tl  to  f,'iv».<  roliof.  Tlio  iiinii  whh  vory  imifli  I'liiiKMiilcd, 
and  siiici'  takin;;  tlio  copiaT  ai'r)ciiiti>  lias  ^aiiu-il  very  iniicli  in 
tU'sli  and  Htron^tli.  I  pivo  iiini  tliu  onoom*  iinndrcMlili  ot  a  Krain 
at  a  doHo,  ropoatod  cvory  tliroo  or  four  lionrH. 

1  certainly  i-an  bear  toHtiniony  as  to  the  valui«  of  tlio  araonito 
of  coppor  in  my  liaiids  in  all  casoM  of  aciitu  dianlid'al  diHcuHo. 

Wll.I.IAM    J.    I{|  IM).    M.  I). 

Nkw  YoitK  Inkant  Asylum,  } 

Mount  Vkknon,  N.  V.,  Oitotur  J7,  JS!U.  \ 

To  the  I'Mltor  of  the  New  York  Medicdl  Journul : 

Siii:  As  ooniinunioations  to  tho  Journal  in  rej^ard  to  tlic 
trontnionl  of  diarrluuii  witli  tlio  nrsenito  of  co|)por  soeni  to  be 
in  ordor,  I  will  briefly  relate  our  experience  in  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum  in  tiie  use  of  tliis  dru;;.  After  carefuliy  readiiif^ 
Dr.  Auldo's  articles  on  the  treatment  of  diarrbd'a  with  the 
nrsenite,  we  determined  to  give  it  atrial.  During  May  and  June 
of  18Sl»  ten  eases  of  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  were  treated  in 
the  following  manner:  At  tho  outset  of  the  attack  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  was  given  ;  in  two  hours  j-j'g  ^  of  a  grain  of 
the  arsenite  was  given  in  one  drachm  of  water,  jireviously 
boiled;  this  was  repeated  every  ton  minutes  for  the  first  hour; 
then  this  amount  (55^5  of  a  grain)  was  given  hourly.  The  pa- 
tients were  kept  as  quiet  as  po.^sible  during  the  treatment,  and 
carefully  dieted.  They  all  made  excellent  recoveries,  as  did  also 
a  like  number  of  patients  with  similar  attacks  which  occurred 
at  the  same  time,  who  received  only  the  oil,  rest,  and  diet.  Tiie 
employment  of  the  arsenite  was  continued  on  into  July  and 
August.  It  was  used  as  above  described  in  acute  gastroenteri- 
tis,  entero-coliti.s,  and  colitis.  Forty  cases  were  treated  during 
the  hot  months  of  1889  and  1890.  The  ages  of  the  patients 
ranged  between  two  and  eighteen  months.  These  had  diarrhoea 
and  were  siclc,  having  high  temperature,  urgent  thirst,  and  rapid 
emaciation.  In  the  majority  tiie  ar.senite  was  given  early  in  the 
attack  and  continued  four  or  five  days.  In  others  it  was  given 
later  in  the  disease,  after  other  drugs  had  been  found  unav.iiling. 
The  patients  were  all  cared  for  by  a  careful  nurse  night  and 
day.  A  fair  and  impartial  trisd  was  given,  and  in  not  one  case 
was  the  drug  of  the  slightest  service.  The  majority  recovered 
under  change  of  treatment;  others  died  under  the  arsenite,  and 
a  few  died  after  other  measures  had  been  employed.  During 
the  past  summer  it  was  again  used  in  five  or  six  cases,  but 
proved  to  be  as  useless  as  before.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  fore- 
going, this  method  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  we  have  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  drug.  The  Fraser  tablets  were  used; 
these  dissolve  readily.  Charles  G.  Keeley,  M.  D. 

Jeanesville,  Pa.,  November  2,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

iSiR :  I  have  noticed  in  your  Journal  several  letters  express- 
ing somewhat  different  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  arsenite  of 
copper  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  While  this  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  new  remedies  may  be  due  in  some  instances 
to  a  poor  preparation  of  the  drug  used,  or  to  improper  adminis- 
tration, I  believe  it  is  more  often  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  propter  hoc  and  the  post  hoc.  We  are  too  much  in- 
clined, if  a  thorough  believer  in  drugs,  to  ignore  the  self-limi- 
tation of  many  diseases  and  to  conclude  that  because  a  cure 
follows  the  use  of  a  certain  remedy  the  remedy  wrought  the 
cure. 

I  have  used  the  arsenite  of  copper  during  the  past  summer 
in  about  a  hundred  cases  of  acute  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and 
have  made  a  record  of  about  one  half  that  number  of  cases. 
The   cases  embraced  the  various   types  of  summer  diarrhoea. 


ohuleru  infantum,  and  acute  dyHiiitery.  In  nearly  all  a  cathartic 
waH  lirst  adminiMtered,  and  tho  arrienilo  of  copper  (I'arko.  DaviH, 
&  C'o.'sor  FraHcr's  tabid  triturate)  given  in  ao'oo-ot  agrain  (hmo§ 
every  ton  or  (iff eon  minuteM  for  eight  do«seM  and  afterward  every 
hour  or  two.  If  no  improvement  wa.s  noticed  in  twenty-four 
or  lorty-oight  hours,  tho  uho  of  the  arBonito  waH  dmconlinuod 
or  ciaitinuod  with  <»ther  medication.  Not  the  BlightoHt  Ifenefit 
was  obtained  from  the  ursonito  in  any  case  of  aculo  dysentery 
or  cholera  infantum;  in  Heverul  of  the  latter  which  terminatod 
fatally  I  have  ca-iso  to  regret  waiting  precious  time  with  it. 

The  only  <^asert  in  which  the  arsenite  of  copper  was  appar- 
ently curative  were  cases  of  diarrha-a  of  twenty-four  hours'  or 
less  duration,  and  in  these  cases  I  firmly  believe  tho  C8tharti< 
atid  reguliition  of  the  diet  always  enforced  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  tho  cases  to  recovery  wore  the  curative  agents  rather 
than  tho  arsenite  of  copper.  One  failure  in  a  well-selected  case 
jiroves  more  to  me  than  .several  cures  in  such  cases  as  tho.se  just 
meniionod. 

As  a  placebo  alter  the  proper  treatment  has  been  given  (if 
any  is  needed),  and  where  something  must  be  given  to  satisfy 
both  patient  and  friends,  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  admirable,  be- 
ing convenient,  pleasant,  and  perhaps  harmless  in  tho  doses 
given.  For  sucdi  cases  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  but  as  a  remedy 
of  any  value  in  acute  diarrhdia  and  dysentery,  my  experience, 
though  limited,  is  entirely  against  it. 

E.  B.  DOOLITTLE,   M.  D. 


THE   SPEECH   CENTER. 

Nouwicii,  England,  October  15,  1801. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  One  of  our  leading  British  psychologists  has  just  called  • 
ray  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  March  14th,  in 
which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  summarize  my  views  about  the 
speech  center,  as  contained  in  the  new  edition  of  my  work  upon 
Aj^hasia  and  the  Localization  of  Speech. 

As  your  remarks  do  not  correctly  describe  my  ideas,  and  as 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  scientific  interest,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  point  out  where  you  have 
misinterpreted  my  views.  You  quote  me  as  practically  ignoring 
all  the  theories  of  localization  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  If  you 
will  refer  to  page  350  of  my  book  you  will  see  that  I  do  not 
discard  those  theories  in  the  summary  manner  described  in  your 
article,  for,  after  stating  that  the  question  must  still  be  consid- 
ered as  sub  judice,  I  venture  to  formulate  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  That,  although  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  each  of 
the  popular  theories  of  the  localization  of  speech,  still  so  many 
exceptions  to  each  of  them  have  been  recorded  that  they  will 
none  of  them  bear  the  test  of  a  disinterested  and  impartial 
scrutiny. 

2.  That  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  aphasia  has  been  found  associated  with  disease  in  the 
left  anterior  lobe,  and  more  especially  in  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  After  alluding  to 
the  views  of  Prof.  Grassett,  of  Montpellier,  who  says  that  the 
seat  of  language  (if  there  is  any)  is  not  "a  mathematical  point," 
and  after  quoting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Victor  Horsley  at  the 
Washington  Medical  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  ''there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  limiting  the  representation  of  any  given  seg- 
ment," I  summarize  my  remarks  by  stating  that  the  Scotch  ver- 
dict of  not  proven  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  reference  to  any  ar- 
bitrary and  definite  localization  of  the  faculty  of  speech;  and 
that  the  most  there  can  be  conceded  is  that  the  healthy  action 
of  a  limited  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  oM^warcZ  manifestation  of  articulate  language;  but  thia 
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fact  does  not  justify  crediting  this  area  with  being  the  Heat  of 
»pe6ch,  an  e.^cpression  which  seems  to  me  to  be  misleading  and 
inappropriate. 

Tiie  American  contributions  to  tliis  subject  (to  wliicii  I  liave 
given  a  prominent  place  in  my  volume)  are  so  im])orlant  that  I 
am  desirous  that  my  matured  views  upon  this  vexed  question 
should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  the  American  profession,  which 
has  dime  so  much  toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  com- 


I      plex  questions  of  neuro-pathology. 


Frederic  Bate.man,  M.  D. 


IJrocccLjings  of  Sodctrcs. 


NEW   YORK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Octoler  1,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  Enlarged  Prostate  and  its  Operative  Relief.— Dr. 

E.  L.  Keyes  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  to-day 
prostatotorny  and  prostatectomy  were  accomplished  surgical 
facts  and  splendid  additions  to  our  resources  in  that  class  of 
grave  vesical  disorders  found  so  often  in  the  best  ranks  of  the 
community  late  in  life,  in  those  who  used  their  brains  rather 
than  their  muscles  and  led  sedentary  lives.  Yet  the  indications 
for  these  operations  were  not  yet  fixed.  The  questions  on  which 
the  autiior  asked  for  discussion  were:  (1)  When  was  perineal 
prostat<;cromy  to   be   preferi-ed   to  the  suprapubic  operation  ? 

(2)  What  condition  of  prostate  or  vesical  disease,  or  both,  justi- 
ied  a  radical  operation,  and  should  it  be  done  early  or  late  ? 

(3)  How  much  of  the  prostate  should  be  taken  away  ? 
Prostatotorny  as  an  adjuvant  to  vesical  drainage  had  been  so 

generally  recognized  as  a  proper  concomitant  of  the  latter  op- 
eration tliat  its  consideration  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  nor  that 
aew  form  of  operation,  lateral  prostatectomy,  performed  by  dis- 
secting off  the  rectum  from  the  prostate  and  peripherally  slicing 
away  its  lateral  lobes  without  opening  either  the  urethra  or  the 
bladder.  This  operation  had  been  suggested  theoretically  after 
cadaveric  research  by  Dittle  last  year,  but,  a.side  from  its  mani- 
fest inability  to  cope  with  the  median  prostatic  overgrowth,  it 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  this  year  by  Ktister.  The 
author  then  gave  a  detailed  history  of  his  cases,  eleven  in  num- 
ber— three  perineal  and  eight  suprapubic.  The  results  in  the 
suprapubic  cases  had  been  two  deaths — one  in  a  very  promising 
case,  the  other  in  a  very  grave  one.  After  the  second  case  all 
the  remaining  patients  had  taken  diuretin  freely  and  salol,  and 
in  none  had  there  been  any  urinary  fever,  stippression,  or  pyeli- 
tis. Antiseptic  irrigations  and  the  usual  precautions  had  been 
always  followed.  In  age  the  patients  had  averaged  sixty-four. 
The  cases  had  not  been  selected,  except  that  all  mild  ones  had 
been  refused  operation  and  no  desperate  case  had  been  denied 
the  chance,  and  out  of  these  several  of  the  patients  had  been  so 
nearly  dead  when  taken  in  hand  ihat  the  operation  had  t^eemed 
more  like  the  short  horn  of  a  dilemma  than  an  operation  of 
choice  or  expediency.  Suprapubic  prostatectomy  in  cases  of 
this  nature  was  of  the  first  oi-der  in  magnitude  and  gravity.  In 
the  author's  opinion,  it  far  outranked  nephrotomy,  or  even  ne- 
phrectomy, in  gravity.  Even  in  the  milder  or  seemingly  milder 
cases  it  was  a  grave  resource,  as  every  second  operation  demon- 
strated, and  he  thought  it  was  not  proper  to  attack  cases  early, 
when  the  symptoms  were  not  severe,  with  an  operation  the  best 
statistics  of  which  yielded  a  mortality  of  thirteen  and  six  tenths 
percent.,  and  where  tlie  well-known  chances  of  life  with  the  use 


of  the  catheter  were  so  high.  As  to  the  power  of  restoring  con- 
tractility to  an  atonied  organ,  tiie  author's  statistics  la<ked  value 
on  account  of  the  recent  date  of  several  of  his  operations.  In 
iiis  eight  suprapubic  cases  two  patients  had  died  ;  in  three  of  the 
others,  although  all  were  up  and  about,  the  wound  was  not  quite 
healed.  Of  the  remaining  three,  in  Case  I  the  operation  was  in- 
sufficient and  the  atony  remained,  although  urination  was  natural 
and  voluntary  up  to  that  point.  Case  II :  The  patient  had  had 
eight  ounces  of  residuum  and  now  emptied  his  bladder  com- 
pletely. Case  JII:  This  patient  had  also  entirely  dispensed  with 
the  citheter  and  was  functionally  well.  Whether  the  others 
would  lose  their  atony  and  empty  their  bladders  entirely  with- 
out tlie  catheter  tlie  author  could  not  say  at  tliis  time.  Of  the 
three  perineal  cases,  two  patients  had  emptied  their  bladders 
entirely  after  the  operation. 

An  important  lesson  tauglit  by  the  author's  cases  was  the 
variety  in  texture  of  the  enlarged  prostate.  In  some  instances 
he  had  found  it  so  tough  as  to  make  it  impossible  of  removal  by 
the  use  of  the  curved  scissors  and  then  digging  out  with  the 
fingers.  This  had  suggested  the  employment  of  the  rongeur 
for  this  purpose,  and  ha  wished  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
he  had  found  it  invaluable.  He  then  went  minutely  into  the 
details  of  the  operation  as  done  by  himself.  He  preferred 
the  vertical  to  the  transverse  incision  alwiys,  and  in  this  op- 
eration, which  resulted  in  so  much  hjemorrhage,  he  thought 
open  dressings  should  be  used.  His  method  was  to  u~e  one  or 
two  buried  sutures  of  cat<:ut  to  attach  the  recti  muscles,  the 
yellow  fat  below  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  bladder  wall  above 
its  incision  into  one^rmly  knotted  mass,  then  to  carry  one  end 
of  the  silk  loop  on  each  side  which  had  been  supporting  the 
bhidder  during  the  operation  Through  the  rectus  muscle  on 
either  side,  and  again  to  knot  it,  and  then  tie  the  two  loops  to- 
gether under  considerable  tension  with  a  string  passed  across 
the  sacrum.  This  would  hold  the  loops  between  the  pelvic  crest 
and  the  great  trochanter  on  either  side.  This  loop  went  in 
over  the  skin  through  the  rectus,  through  the  bladder,  thence 
up  over  the  skin  on  either  side.  The  tension  of  the  two  kept 
the  wound  constantly  open.  Continued  irrigation  could  then 
be  maintained. 

The  author's  conclusions  were : 

1.  Prostatectomy  is  justifiable  and  does  what  nothing  else 
can. 

2.  The  perineal  operation  is  less  severe,  but  also  decidedly 
less  reliable,  than  the  suprapubic;  it  should  rarely  be  preferred 
unless  there  are  urethral  complications.  In  very  feeble  old  men 
it  may  still  be  the  operation  of  election. 

3.  The  operation  is  not  justifiable  with  the  present  statistics 
if  the  patient  can  be  comfortable  in  catheter  life. 

4.  No  physical  condition  of  the  parts  or  of  the  patient  short 
of  a  practically  moribund  state  contra-indicates  an  operation. 
By  it  in  desperate  cases  life  is  often  actually  saved,  although  the 
operation  is  a  grave  one  and  its  mortality  high. 

5.  With  the  rongeur,  better  than  with  any  other  instrument, 
the  bladder  outlet  can  be  lowered  and  polypoid  or  interstitial 
growths  jutting  into  the  prostatic  sinus  can  be  removed,  and 
these  points  are  more  essential  to  a  successful  issue  than  the 
taking  away  of  a  large  portion  of  the  prostate  bulk.  The  in- 
strument next  in  value  is  the  curved  scissors;  but  the  trained 
finger  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

6.  Diuretin  is  perhaps  of  value  when  the  kidneys  are  de- 
ranged.    It  certainly  does  no  harm. 

7.  Chloroform  alone  should  be  used  as  an  anjesthetic. 

Dr.  S.  Alexander  thought  that  for  simple  drainage  of  the 
bladder  without  removal  of  the  prostate  the  incision  through 
the  perinffum  was  to  be  preferred.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
find  how  dense  the  prostatic  tissue  was  and  how  difficult  it  was 
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to  mako  nny  impro8<i)on  upon  It  by  ordinnry  mcnnB,  nnd  lio  bo- 
litnod  tlio  r()ii},'t'iir  woiilil  l>i«  an  oxlreincly  iisoriil  inntiiimfnt. 

|)|-.  I..  H.  Manos  Hiiiil  that  tliu  prolV'ssion  should  Ito  ^ratofiil 
for  anv  soiitiil  contrihiilioii  to  prostatic  Hiir|,ri>ry.  Tlio  niitlior, 
ill  Ills  paper,  had  <-arried  lhi>iii  a  stop  t'arthur  in  tho  i-i;;ht  diruc- 
tioii.  It  wiiH  triiu  thai  tlio  di'aMi-rato  wax  a  very  hi;.''h  one,  hut 
Btiii  soino  I'fl'lirt  imist  ho  iiiado  to  render  these  nnrdrtiinafe  pa- 
tient>;  more  (•oiiifortal>le.  It  would  proliahly  he  cxiiedieiit  to 
attack  many  of  tlu'>'e  eases  earlier  in  their  prostatie  history.  In 
eonditions  of  ditKcult  or  iinpo>sihiu  cathetcrisin,  with  u  les- 
sening; interval  of  time  between  the  calls  to  urination,  or  the 
oxistenee  of  liaMnorrlm^o  or  sionc,  operative  interference  waw, 
in  the  sfieaker's  o[)inion,  indicated.  In  eases  in  which  the  pa- 
tient was  in  extirmin,  or  in  wliich  rapid  diainajye  was  to  he  es- 
tablislud,  the  suprapubic  route  should  he  ailopted.  The  outlet 
could  be  lowered  without  resort  to  the  perinienni. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyktii  said  that  he  should  npree  with  the  writer 
of  the  paper  in  re}?ard  to  a  {jreat  deal  that  he  bad  said,  both  as 
to  technitpio  and  as  to  the  class  of  patients  to  be  operated  iii)()n, 
but  be  had  had  no  e.xperience  with  the  perineal  route,  havinj? 
done  all  liis  oi)erations  by  the  siiprai)uhic  method.  He  had  found 
the  vertical  incision  all  that  was  necessary,  and  had  very  rarely 
made  the  cross  incision.  Me  made  a  cut  three  inches  Ion;;,  two 
inches  above  and  one  inch  below  the  pnbic  bone.  When  he 
desired  to  expose  the  bladder,  he  snipped  the  muscles  on  either 
side  of  the  centr.»l  incision.  He  a},n-eed  as  to  the  uselessness  of 
perineal  draiiuifre.  In  the  twenty-four  patients  operated  upon 
by  himself  he  had  used  siphon  drainage,  and  had  found  it  per- 
fectly satisfactory;  the  How  could  be  regulated,  and  complete 
closure  was  always  obtainable. 

In  removinf^  these  knotty  prostates  he  had  made  use  of  a 
moditieation  of  an  instrumer.t  devised  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  or 
of  a  Volkmann  sharp  spoon,  but  thought  that  the  rongeur  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  He  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  advisability  of  some  preparatory  treattTient  of  the 
patient.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  oil  of  ganltheria  in  five- 
miniui  doses  for  several  days  previous  to  the  date  of  operation, 
and  believed  it  was  eflfective  in  rendering  the  bladder  contents 
aseptic.  He  must,  however,  disagree  on  the  matter  of  the  anaes- 
thetic. He  thoughi  that  if  ether  was  given  scientifically,  it 
might  be  quite  safely  used  in  these  cases,  though,  of  course, 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  clinical  indications  called  for 
chloroform.  Until  a  year  ago  he  had  really  not  understood  how 
to  give  ether,  but  the  Ormsby  inhaler,  which  had  now  come 
into  use,  made  the  exhibition  of  ether  an  almost  scientifically 
accurate  procedure ;  with  it  the  minimum  of  ether  could  be 
given  with  the  production  of  the  maximum  of  anse-sthesia.  He 
thought  that  the  suprapubic  method  of  operating  was  not  so 
dangerous  as  Dr.  Keyes  had  considered  it,  but  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  old  patients  with  enlarged  prostates,  whose  gen- 
eral health  was  already  broken  down.  In  cases  where  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  permanent  drainage,  he  had  employed 
and  could  recommend  the  use  of  the  suprapubic  drain  as  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Bangs. 

SECTION   IN   GENERAL   8URGEET. 

Meeting  of  October  12,  1891. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

The  Open  Method  in  Operations  for  Talipes.— Some  half 
d"zen  patients  were  presented  before  the  Section  upon  whom 
had  been  performed  the  operati(m  advocated  and  successfully 
followed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  for  the  cure  of  club-foot. 

Dr.  Willy  Meyer  showed  a  young  man  who  had  come  to 
him  with  pronounced  congenital  talipes  ecjuino-varns  in  one 
foot.     He  had  operated  upoa  this  patient  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 


Phelps.  When  the  soft  parts  wore  divided  there  was  no  difli- 
oully  in  correcting  the  deformity.  The  foot  was  put  in  position 
of  overcorrection  and  immobilized  in  plaster.  This  splint  was 
kept  on  for  six  weeks.  On  its  removal,  healing  was  nearly  com 
plote.  There  had  been  no  septic  sym|)toins,  no  fcvur,  and  ik^ 
extreme  pain.  It  wotilil  he  seen  that  the  result  was  in  every 
particular  excellent. 

Dr.  I'liKi.i's  then  exhibited  a  number  of  patients  upon  whom 
ho  had  performed  this  operation,  and  the  results,  as  compared 
with  the  photographed  deformities  prior  to  operation,  calling 
forth  oxproHsiims  of  connnendatiun  on  the  part  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  a  girl,  four  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  trcatcil  and  o[)erat(«l  niion  in  various  ways  by  s|)ecial- 
ists  and  in  whom  the  congenital  deformity  of  varus  bad  been 
changed  to  that  of  valgum  during  the  application  of  a  brace. 
The  speaker  had  operated  upon  the  foot  by  the  oj)en  method 
and  had  succeeded  in  making  complete  correction  of  seemingly 
hopeless  deformity.  Two  months  subsequently  he  had  done  an 
osteotomy  of  the  femur  at  the  knee  and  had  straightened  the 
leg.  After  the  operation  on  the  foot  all  the  tissues  had  united 
l)rimarily  ;  function  was  almost  perfect,  and  there  was  no  tender- 
ness in  the  s(!ar.  Dr.  Phelps,  after  giving  briefly  the  steps  of 
the  operation,  made  a  strenuous  argument  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing this  method  that  of  election  in  all  cases  where  operative 
work  was  to  be  d(me  at  all.  The  results,  it  had  been  demon- 
strated, were  as  ne.irly  perfect  as  surgery  could  hope  to  tret;  the 
operation  was  without  the  mortality  risk  which  .statistics  proved 
to  be  associated  with  osteotomies  and  bone  exsections  for  the 
cure  of  this  deformity.  He  would  place  the  operative  work  for 
talipes  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Manipulative,  (2)  subcutane- 
ous tenotomy,  (3)  the  open  incision,  (4)  linear  osteotomy 
(through  the  neck  of  the  astragalus),  (5)  V-shaped  osteotomy 
from  the  os  calcis.  C6)  removal  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid,  (7) 
Pirogoff's  operation. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiB.N'EY  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  results 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  method  under  consideration. 
He  believed  the  operation  as  done  now  by  Dr.  Phelps  to  be  a 
most  satisfactory  one.  Still  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
gentleman  speak  so  strongly  against  the  removal  of  the  astraga- 
lus. If  the  same  care  was  given  to  the  after-treatment,  he 
thought  that  removal  of  the  astragalus  would  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  treatment  by  the  open  method.  It  was  not  a  fact  that 
the  astragalus  was  essential  to  the  proper  function  of  the  foot, 
as  was  maintained  by  some,  and  examination  of  the  local  ana- 
tomical relations  in  these  congenital  cases  would  often  show 
that  the  astragalus  did  not  act  as  a  bony  wedge  at  all,  but  that 
it  was  subluxated  forward.  Dr.  Vance,  at  the  recent  Wash-. 
ington  congress,  had  strongly  advocated  manual  correction  of 
the  deformity' under  anesthesia,  the  foot  being  then  overcor- 
rected  and  placed  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  this  manoeuvre  re- 
peated at  intervals  until  complete  disappearance  of  the  deformi- 
ty occurred.  However,  the  open  operation  was  undoubtedly  a 
good  one,  though  he  did  not  do  it  as  much  as  Dr.  Phelps.  In 
obstinate  cases  he  preferred  removal  of  the  astragalus  and  over- 
correction until  the  foot  was  brought  round  in  good  shape. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Satre  preferred  to  cut  the  tissue  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot  before  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  in  this  operation,  believ- 
ing he  could  correct  the  deformity  more  readily  while  he  had 
the  OS  calcis  in  position.  As  to  the  question  of  relapses,  if 
these  patients  were  not  able,  as  a  result  of  the  work  done,  to 
bring  their  feet  well  to  the  ground  in  good  position,  they  were 
simply  not  cured  and  the  former  conditions  would  recur. 

The  Chairman  said  he  approved  of  the  open  method,  and  it 
certainly  was  able  to  bring  about  some  very  beautiful  results. 
His  first  impression  had  been  that  following  such  extensive  cut- 
ting of  tissue,  as  was  often  necessary,  there  must  be  great  impair- 
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ment  of  function.  He  was  much  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
tliat  this  wiis  not  the  case.  Above  all,  the  operation  gave  an 
excellent  walking  foot,  which  was  the  aim  and  object  of  its  per- 
formance. 

Gastrostomy  for  Cancerous  Stricture  of  the  CEsophagus. 
— Dr.  Willy  Mevek  showed  a  male  patient,  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  upon  whom  he  had  recently  performed  this  operation, 
after  the  method  of  von  Ilaecker,  in  which  the  incision  was 
made  throiigli  the  linea  alba,  and  the  recti  rau>cles  combined 
to  act  as  a  sphincter  in  retaining  the  stomach  contents  and 
feeding-tube.  The  method  was  rapidly  gaining  the  favor  of 
aurgeons.  The  stomach  in  this  case  was  opened  forty-eight 
hours  after  stitching  it  to  the  walls  of  the  primary  incision. 
Everything  bad  closed  down  upon  the  tube  in  healing,  and  there 
had  been  no  leakage  until  four  weeks  ago,  when  the, juices  of 
the  stomach  had  digested  the  walls  of  the  fistula  slightly.  The 
patient,  being  a  poor  man,  could  not  afford  the  more  elaborate 
mc'-hanical  devices  which  had  been  advocated  as  preventing 
leakage.  The  speaker  had  therefore  directed  him  to  take  his 
tube  out  at  night,  eight  hours  after  the  last  meal.  Since  this 
had  been  done  there  had  been  no  more  leakage.  The  patient 
was  in  first-rate  condition,  and  there  were  no  evidences  of  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  as  yet. 

Dermatol  instead  of  Iodoform. — Dr.  0.  A.  Powers  showed 
a  new  preparation  of  this  name,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Europe,  and  which  was  coming  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  iodo- 
form. He  described  it  as  being  a  subgallate  of  bismuth.  The 
new  drug  was  without  odor,  non-irritant,  and  non-poisonous, 
and.  as  a  dry  dressing,  was  said  to  possess  remarkable  healing 
properties. 

The  Chairman,  who  had  also  used  this  new  preparation, 
corroborated  Dr.  Powers's  remarks  as  to  its  value  so  far  as  it 
had  yet  been  tested. 

Acute  Intussusception.— Dr.  F.  B.  Curtis  reported  a  case 
of  laparotomy  recently  done  by  himself  upon  a  patient  in  whom, 
while  the  syir^ptoms  pointed  to  acute  intestinal  trouble,  there 
had  been  such  delay  on  the  part  of  the  medical  adviser  in  seek- 
ing surgical  aid  as  to  render  it  of  no  avail  when  obtained.  A 
condition  of  intussusception  was  found  which  was  effectually 
dealt  with,  a  subsequent  movement  of  the  patient's  bowels  dem- 
onstrating restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  delay,  however,  had  caused  such  damage  to  the  parts  in- 
volved that  a  fatal  result  ensued.  The  speaker  thought  that  the 
medical  side  of  the  profession  was  too  slow  in  accepting  the  fact 
that  symptoms  of  obstruction  or  perforative  peritonitis  de- 
manded prompt  reference  to  surgery  for  possible  relief. 

The  Biceps  Cruris  in  Diseases  of  the  Knee  Joint.— Dr. 
Eliza  M.  Mosher,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  presenting  the  re- 
sults of  an  original  investigation  of  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  biceps  cruris  muscle,  with  reference  to  the  role  it  played  in 
the  production  and  continuance  of  diseases  in  and  around  the 
knee  joint. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  subject,  she  briefly  reviewed  the 
anatomy  of  the  seven  muscles  which  with  the  biceps  produce 
flexion  and  rotation  of  the  leg,  and  showed  their  mechanical  rela- 
tions to  besach  as  prevented  them  from  making  forcible  traction 
upon  joint  tissues  even  during  violent  action.  She  recalled  to 
tiie  minds  of  her  hearers  the  difference  in  shape,  pliability,  and 
mobility  of  the  interarticular  fibrocartilages,  showing  that  the 
external  one,  owing  to  its  extensive  capsular  attachment  and  to 
tlie  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  to  which  it  was  applied,  was 
capable  of  making  wider  excursions  than  its  fellow.  It  had  a 
larger  extent  of  synovial  si;rface,  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  (which  was  tense  during  flexion)  was 
an  element  calculated  to  increase  its  susceptibility  to  injury  by 
a  sudden  and  undue  tractile  force  exerted  upon  it. 


In  ])resentiiig  the  anatomy  of  the  biceps  muscle  we  were  at 
once  confronted  by  the  fact  that  this  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  thigh  performed  alone  the  work  shared  by  Reveral  n)U3- 
cles  on  the  inner  side,  which  indicated  a  complex  arrangement 
of  muscular  fiber,  and  a  functional  activity  in  excess  of  its  fel- 
lows. It  took  origin  at  the  pelvis  in  close  connection  with  the 
semitendinosus  ;  its  fibers  passed  downward  and  outward. 
Some  of  them  became  tendinous  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
forming  the  beginning  of  the  ribbon-like  fibrous  band  which 
traversed  the  remainder  of  the  muscle,  becoming,  below,  its  ten- 
don of  attachment  to  the  fibula.  All  of  ihe  pelvic  fibers  joined 
this  tendon  at  some  point  above  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur 
The  name  long  head  was  commonly  applied  to  this  upper  por- 
tion of  the  muscle.  The  short  or  femoral  head  arose  from  the 
linea  aspera,  the  external  supracondyloid  ridge,  and  the  external 
intermuscular  sseptum.  Its  line  of  origin  extended  from  the 
middle  of  the  femur,  sometimes  higher,  to  a  point  four  or  five 
centimetres  above  the  outer  condyle.  The  fibers  which  took 
origin  from  the  linea  aspera  passed  downward  and  ended  in  the 
aponeurotic  band  described  in  connection  with  the  long  head. 
They  increased  the  leverage  power  of  the  muscle  materially. 
The  fibers  from  the  supracondyloid  ridge  and  intermuscular 
sseptum  passed  in  the  same  direction,  but  did  not  end  in  the  apo- 
neurotic band;  they  joined  it,  passed  down  along  its  anterior 
border,  and  spread  out  on  its  femoral  surface  three  or  ft)ur  cen- 
timetres above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  A  group  of  them  then 
separated,  became  fibrous,  and  were  applied  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment at  its  junction  with  the  ligament  of  Winslow,  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  popliteus.  These  acted  the  part  of  a  tractor  of  the 
cajisule  and  interarticular  cartilage.  The  remaining  fibers  from 
the  supracondyloid  ridge  became  tendinous  op[)osite  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  divided  in  two  slips — a  superficial  and  a  deep — 
between  which  tlie  long  external  lateral  ligament  passed  to  its 
insertion  into  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  superficial  slip  was 
closely  connected  with  the  fibular  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  it  crossed 
the  tibia  to  a  small  but  strong  insertion  near  the  outer  border 
of  the  ligamentum  patelhe.  The  deep  portion  of  the  tibial  ten- 
don, much  larger  than  the  superficial,  crossed  the  tibia  beneath 
the  lateral  ligament.  In  passing  to  its  insertion  it  not  only  played 
over  the  surface  of  the  capsule  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  but 
blended  with  it  along  its  line  of  attachment;  some  fibers  even 
passed  upward  upon  it  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  coronary 
ligament.  This  intimate  relation  between  the  biceps  muscle,  the 
capsular  ligament,  and,  through  it,  the  interarticular  cartilage 
and  synovial  membrane,  had  not,  so  far  as  the  speaker  knew,  been 
heretofore  described. 

The  biceps  muscle  acted  as  a  flexor  of  the  leg,  an  external 
rotator,  and  a  tractor  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  interarticu- 
lar cartilage.  With  such  a  leverage  upon  the  tissues  in  and 
around  the  knee  joint,  it  was  not  difficult  to  beheve  that  sudden 
and  forced  action  of  the  biceps  muscle,  as  in  a  stumble  up- 
stairs, over  the  curbstones,  or  downward,  might  produce  seri- 
ous injury  within  the  joint,  or  to  the  periosteum  along  the 
Hue  of  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament  or  at  its  own 
point  of  attachment  to  the  tibia.  Disease  of  the  joint  or  perios- 
teum once  established,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
action  of  the  supracondyloid  portion  of  the  biceps  should  tend 
to  perpetuate  it  ? 

All  who  were  familiar  with  knee-joint  affections  knew  that 
long-continued  disuse  meant  long-delayed  recovery.  Any 
measure,  therefore,  which  made  it  po.ssible  to  exercise  the 
joint,  either  actively  or  passively,  without  injury,  meant  a 
shortening  of  the  time  during  which  its  unfortunate  possessor 
must  remain  physically  inactive. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  serious  injuries  to  the  knee  joint 
most  often  occurred  during  the  ri-ovemeDt  of  flexion  of  the  leg, 
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also  tlint  tlio  intorniil  tioxorn,  by  virliio  of  tlioir  low  iiiHcrtion, 
nuuU"  no  Hpociiil  traction  on  tlio  joinr,  it  whm  r»«iiH(>iial>U'  to  ron- 
(iiii<Ut  that  tlu>  a<'tion  of  tlio  liicops  criiriM  vvaH,  in  nniuv  cam'ri,  tlio 
exciting  cansi'  of  iiillainniation  in  and  arotind  tlio  kni'o,  and  in  a 
lar^fo  niinilu'i'  of  joint  diHoascH  its  movonu'iit  wan  a  ^ravo  Honrco 
of  irritation. 

Till'  practical  (iiicstion  now  nroMc,  ('onid  a  tcnuloniy  or  my- 
otomy be  inTformi'd  to  relievo  tliin  tensinn  williont  disturbinj; 
the  integrity  ot  the  joint? 

Uet'errinj,'  ai^ain  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  snpracondyloi  I  por- 
tion of  the  muscle  was  the  only  one  which  made  traction  ii|)on 
the  c«|)snle  and  the  tibia,  and  that  these  fibers  ran  in  front  of 
and  alony:  the  femoral  surtace  of  the  Hbnlar  ten<lon  near  its  at- 
tachment, the  author  suyrjiestod  the  simple  operation  of  incis- 
inji  nil  tlic  muscular  fibers  found  in  connection  witii  the  tendon 
at  a  point  four  centimetres  above  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  bead  of 
the  lil)nhi,  also  of  excisiu};  a  small  \'->lia[)ed  piece  from  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  tendon  itself  at  this  point.  Such  a  myotomy 
would  remove  tension  Irom  the  capsule  and  carlilage  and  from 
the  periosteum  on  the  front  of  the  tibia.  On  flexion,  she  sng- 
jrested  also  the  jjossibility  of  its  les^eninj;  friction  in  the  joint 
by  diminisliin!i:  the  external  rotary  force  of  the  biceps  in  walk- 
in  j:. 

Dr.  Mosher  then  read  the  history  of  a  case  of  subacute 
periostitis  located  upon  the  outer  anterior  surface  of  the  bead 
of  the  tibia.  The  patient  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  inucli  of 
the  time  for  seven  years.  Movement  of  the  leg  aggravated  the 
pain,  and  relapses  fre<]uently  resulted  from  missteps,  which 
produced  sudden  and  forced  flexion.  Having  demonstrated  that 
the  tibial  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  attached  as  stated,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  muscle  might  keep  u;)  sufficient  friction 
to  perpetuate  the  disease,  the  author  had  suggested  that  the 
tendon  should  be  incised  in  front  of  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament.  The  operation  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  knee. 
It  was  now  three  years  since  it  was  done,  and  the  patient  had 
not  bad  a  relapse.  There  was  atrophy  of  the  supracondi/loid 
portion  of  the  biceps,  and  external  rotation  was  diminished  in 
walking. 


AMERICAN  SURGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting,    held  in   Washington,  on   Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  22,  23, 

2Jf,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  in  the  Chair. 

(Concluded  from,  page  385.) 

Recurrence  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — This  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Dennis,  of  New  York.  He  said 
that  anything  he  might  bring  forward  in  connection  with  his 
subject  must  be  understood  as  having  relation  only  to  such  cases 
as  had  been  subjected  to  thorough  microscopical  examinarions 
of  the  tumor.  All  other  cases  would  be  excluded  as  worthless 
in  argument,  compilers  of  statistics  having  included  instances  of 
benign  as  well  as  malignant  tumors  of  the  breast,  grouping  them 
under  the  general  class  of  carcinoma.  For  these  reasons,  also, 
it  would  be  seen  that  accuracy  in  deductions  as  to  recurrence  of 
carcinoma  in  the  breast  was  necessarily  vitiated.  He  would, 
however,  utilize  those  about  which  authoritative  statement 
could  be  made. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  patient  might  enjoy  immunity 
from  the  disease  after  removal  of  the  breast  was  a  problem  of 
overwhelming  interest  to  the  sufferer  and  to  the  surgeon.  The 
prevalence  of  this  form  of  tumor  was  appalling.  In  this  country 
it  was  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  1880  there  had  been  1,387 
deaths   from  carcinoma  of  the  breast   in    the   United   States. 


'I'hoHo  fignreH  impreHsed  the  noccsnity  of  invcHtigatin^r  the  catiRos 
ofdealh  from  re(^urrence  after  opci'alion.  Another  leason  for 
opening  Mu<di  iiKpiiry  was  the  imtagoniKtic.  views  hehl  by  sur- 
geons u|)on  the  (|nestion  of  curability. 

Homo  held  that  recurrence  wjw  inevitable  ;  otherH  believod  in 
the  possibility,  under  certidn  conditioiiH,  of  permanent  euro  after 
operation.  The  speaker  had  carelully  collected  tho  staiixticrs 
supplied  by  dilleretit  observers,  and  tho  cascH  of  rociirronce  had 
amounted  to  seventy- live  per  cent,  of  those  operated  upon,  lie 
had  not  included  his  own  chhos  in  tlTiH  list.  These  figures  in- 
cluded casoH  where  incomplete  operations  had  been  performed — 
that  was  to  say,  where  the  axilla  had  not  been  laid  o]»en  and  the 
chain  of  lymphatics  removed,  whether  diseased  or  not. 

If,  however,  the  cases  in  which  complete  operation  had  been 
pofformed,  and  in  which  the  date  of  hucIi  operation  was  but 
recent,  were  taken,  then  the  percentage  of  recurrences  would 
be  much  less  but  the  mortality  rale  higher.  The  fact  that  one 
fourth  of  tho  cases  operated  upon  bad  ended  in  permanent  re- 
covery i)oinicd  logically  t(;tlie  conclusion  that  in  the  other  three 
fourths  there  had  been  some  defect  of  operative  technique,  or  an 
unreasonable  delay  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  or  a  great  diversity 
in  the  histological  formation  of  the  carcinomata. 

Careful  studv  of  the  cases  of  recurrence  of  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  following  excision  of  the  gland  had  demonstrated  that 
there  was  nothing  ditl'erent  in  the  recurrence  of  breast  car- 
cinoma from  what  was  found  in  the  disease  affecting  other  or- 
gans or  parts.  With  our  present  knowledge,  all  that  could  be 
said  was  that  carcinoma  developed  in  certain  individuals  who 
must  have  ])eculiar  capabilities  for  the  conception  of  the  disease, 
and  that  the  disease  oritrinated  from  some  cause  which  excited 
cell  growth.  In  the  f)rimary  growth,  at  its  inception,  the  neo- 
plasm was  of  local  origin.  Early  and  complete  removal  of  it  re- 
lieved the  local  disease,  but  the  operation  did  not  remove  the 
predisposition  or  susceptibility  or  the  capability  for  recurrence. 
It  was  possible  that  the  capability  was  limited  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  to  what  extent  no  one  could  judge  from  a  study  of  the 
life  history  of  the  growth. 

Recurrence  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  was  influenced — 

(a)  By  the  period  of  time  from  the  appearance  of  the  growth 
to  the  date  of  the  operation.  In  a  study  of  his  own  cases  bear- 
ing upon  this  point  he  had  found  that  the  tumors  had  been  re- 
moved on  an  average  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  first 
recognition  in  the  breast.  It  was  also  an  interesting  clinical  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  permanent  cure  the  axillary  glands 
had  not  been  invaded,  or  at  least  there  had  been  no  microscop- 
ical proof  of  an  invasion. 

(J)  By  the  extent  to  which  infiltration  had  taken  place  by 
one  or  all  of  the  three  well- recognized  ways  of  disseminntion. 

(c)  By  the  radical  character  of  the  operation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  radical  operation  in  one  case  might  be 
unjustifiable  in  another.  Still  there  was  a  standard  operation 
which  would  not  be  too  severe  to  meet  the  necessary  indica- 
tions in  every  case.  The  uniform  classical  operation  should  in- 
clude the  entire  breast  gland,  all  the  fatty,  areolar  connective 
tissue  in  the  vicinity,  the  integument  over  the  circumscrii)ed 
area  of  the,  tumor  and  as  much  more  as  was  necessary,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  question  of  flaps  to  cover  the  wound, 
and  finally  the  pectoral  fascia. 

{d)  By  the  histological  character  of  the  carcinoma.  This 
was  most  important  in  regard  to  the  question  of  recurrence. 

(e)  By  the  appearance  simultaneously  of  carcinoma  in  both 
breasts.  In  such  event  secondary  deposits  were  most  likely  to 
occur.  These  infiltrations  and  metastases  were  found  very  early 
in  the  history  of  these  cases. 

(/)  By  the  personal  factors  of  the  individual,  such  as  age, 
sex,  marriage,  fecundity,  sterility,  traumatism,  heredity,  men- 
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struation,  metastasis,  mental  condition,  locality,  race,  nativity, 
and  so  CD. 

Of  his  own  operative  work  in  this  field,  covering  a  period  of 
teD  years'  observation,  he  would  now  speak  in  respect  to  recur- 
renfe.  From  his  list  of  one  hundred  and  five  cases,  which  had 
been  under  his  charge,  thirty-four  must  be  eliminated  for  vari- 
ous reasons  affecting  their  integrity  for  statistical  purposes. 
This  would  leave  seventy-one  cases  of  amputation  of  the  breast. 
Among  these  there  had  not  been  one  death  from  the  operation, 
neither  had  tliere  been  an  instance  of  pyaemia,  septicsemia,  ery- 
sipelas, or  abscess.  The  mortality  rate  had  then  been  reduced 
from  as  liigh  as  twenty-three  per  cent,  to  zero.  In  the  list  of 
seventy-one  cases  of  amputation  of  the  breast  a  certain  number 
must  be  eliminated  in  estimating  the  percentage  of  permanent 
cures.  This  was  necessary  because  some  of  the  tumors  were  of 
other  varieties  of  malignant  disease,  and  while  this  would  not 
affect  the  question  of  mortality  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
aiiipntation  of  the  breast,  it  would  affect  materially  the  question 
of  cures  beyond  three  years  in  pure  carcinoma. 

In  the  thirty-three  cases  of  pure  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in 
whicli  the  clinical  histories  and  the  microscopical  examinations 
were  complete,  there  had  been  eight  permanent  cures  of  over 
three  years'  limit  of  time.  Deducting  two  cases,  in  wliich  the 
historie.-5  had  been  unknown,  the  result  had  been  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  permanent  cures  beyond  the  three  years'  limit 
of  time.  It  was  fair  to  assume  that  there  would  soon  be  still 
more  out  of  the  list  to  include  among  the  permanent  cures. 

Tlie  author  felt  justified  in  prophesying  that  with  early  and 
radical  operations  the  recurrences  of  caroinou)a  of  the  breast 
after  removal  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  that  amputation  of  the  gland  for  this  disease  would 
yet  yield  results  more  brilliant  and  startling  than  the  most  san- 
guine surgeon  could  imagine. 

The  Nitric-Acid  Method  for  detectiug  Carcinomatous 
Tiseue. — In  the  course  of  the  preceding  paper  its  author.  Dr. 
Dennis,  gave  the  details  of  a  recently  devised  method  suggested 
by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  steps  of 
the  process  had  been  specially  commnnicated  to  the  author  of 
the  paper  on  carcinoma  by  Professor  Cheyne,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
embodiment  in  the  paper  and  presentation  to  the  Association  of 
American  Surgeons  in  congress  at  Washington.  The  process 
is  given  here  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Stiles: 

1.  Wash  the  mamma  in  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  blood. 
This  is  important,  because  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid  the 
blood  becomes  blackened  and  difficult  to  remove,  and  therefore 
greatly  obscures  the  appearances  which  the  mtthod  brings  out. 

2.  Submerge  the  whole  organ  in  a  five-per-cent.  aqueous 
solution  of  acidum  nitricum  (B.  P.)  for  about  ten  minutes— that 
is  to  say,  during  the  time  the  surgeon  is  clearing  out  the  axilla. 

3.  AVash  in  plenty  of  running  water  for  five  minutes. 

4.  Place  in  methylated  spirit  (undiluted)  for  two  or  three 
minutes. 

5.  Examine  the  whole  surface  very  carefully  to  ascertain  (a) 
whether  any  part  of  the  tQmor  is  exposed  upon  the  surface,  or 
{h)  whether  any  locally  disseminated  cancer  foci  are  exposed 
upon  the  cut  surface,  or  (c)  whether  breast  tissue  is  exposed. 

The  effect  of  the  above-given  method  is  to  render  all  carcino- 
matous tissue  and  parenchyma  dull  and  opaque  white,  due  to 
coagulation  of  the  albumin  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cancer  and 
epithelial  cells.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  strcirna  is  rendered 
gelatinous,  translucent,  and  homogeneous  in  appearance  and 
somewhat  India-rubber-like  in  consistence.  The  fat  is  un- 
altered. 

After  examining  the  surface  of  the  organ  it  should  be  cut 
into  thick  slices,  and  these  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


Thus  the  various  normal  and  pathological  constituents  of  the 
mamma  can  be  readily  and  most  satisfactorily  studied.  Cancer 
and  parenchyma  can  at  once  be  detected  if  present  upon  the  • 
surgeon's  cut  surface,  and,  since  the  examination  can  easily  be 
completed  before  tlie  time  for  suturing  the  wound,  we  have  in 
this  method  a  means  which  affords  the  surgeon  a  valuable  aid 
in  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  disease  and  of  the  organ. 

In  two  cases  recently  operated  on  by  Profe-sor  Cheyne  the 
writer  was  able  to  point  out  to  him  a  speck  of  cancer  no  larger 
ihan  a  pin's  head  exposed  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  mamma. 
A  corresponding  point  of  the  wound  was  searched,  and  in  each 
case  the  remainder  of  the  disease  was  discovered  and  removed. 

The  writer  possesses  microscopic  preparations  proving  the 
cancerous  nature  of  the  portions  so  discovered.  It  is  necessary 
to  point  out,  however,  that  even  although  no  locally  dissemi- 
nated foci  may  be  discovered  upon  the  surgeon's  cut  surface,  the 
prognosis  is  not  necessarily  good,  because,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  presence  of  lymphatics  containing  cancer  cells  can  not 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  a  microscopic  investigation  of  tumors  of  the  breast  we 
have  in  the  nitric-acid  method  a  means  which  enables  us  to 
select  exactly  those  portions  which  are  most  likely  to  illustrate 
special  points,  and  in  this  way  much  time  and  lab<ir  is  saved. 
Those  slices  from  which  pieces  are  to  be  selected  for  micro- 
scopical examination  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid 
solution  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  as  the  acid  renders  the 
tissue  too  hard  for  section  cutting. 

Professor  T.  Beyant,  of  England,  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment wliich  followed  the  paper  on  carcinoma  of  the  breast  by 
Dr.  Dennis,  said  that  we  must  look  upon  that  author's  effort  as 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  When  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  atrophic  character  and 
comparing  it  with  results  of  treatment  of  a  more  active  type,  it 
must  be  felt  that  we  were  considering  two  diseases  whose  his- 
tories did  not  differ  in  origin  but  in  character.  Clinically  we 
must  separate  the  two  growths — the  slowly  growing  scirrhous 
form  and  tlie  more  rapidly  growing  tuberous  form.  lie  agreed 
entirely  with  Dr.  Dennis  as  to  the  local  origin  of  the  cancerous 
tissues.  There  might  be  a  predisposition  for  the  development, 
but  cf  what  this  consisted,  whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  mat- 
tered little.  It  wanted  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast  depended  much  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  which  it  was  undertaken.  Advanced 
carcinoma  never  could  be  treated  with  the  same  chance  of  a 
good  result  as  when  such  treatment  was  begun  at  an  early 
period.  Then  came  the  questiou  of  diagnosis.  He  wished  that 
surgeons  could  always  see  these  cases  in  their  incipiencv.  A 
little  induration  in  the  breast  was  passed  by  and  the  family 
doctor  was  not  consulted  ;  then  the  operator  nearly  always  had 
to  deal  with  an  advanced  case.  When  tlie  disease  occurred 
during  the  active  period  of  mammary  life  the  physician  might 
be  excused  for  assuming  that  the  condition  was  one  of  local 
mastitis,  but  after  functional  activity  had  ceased  it  was  safer  to 
consider  any  trouble  as  cancer,  and  then  it  was  only  in  the 
early  stage  that  there  was  hope  of  doing  good. 

It  was  the  speaker's  custom,  when  a  case  of  induration  pre- 
sented, to  tell  the  patient  that  any  incision  would  certainly  cure 
the  condition  if  it  was  not  cancer,  and  that  if  it  were  s-uch,  op- 
eration was  the  one  imperative  procedure.  He  had  treated  up- 
ward of  thirty  ca.ses  of  this  kind,  and  in  every  one  of  these  he 
had  found  the  disease  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature.  In  all  the 
cases  he  had  removed  the  breast,  and  in  many  he  had  e.\tir- 
pated  the  axillary  glands.  At  present  he  bad  not  had  one  case 
of  recurrence. 

Interference  with  the  slowly  developing  atrophic  form  of 
cancer  simply  seemed   to  light  up  the  disease,  and  therefore 
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ho  wiiH  of  opiniuii  tliul  it  whh  porliapH  bottc^r  nut  lu  toiioli  thuHu 
truo  stony  oiinciTs  in  tlio  ajiytl. 

In  till'  rapiilly  di'vi'litpinn  iynipluUio  (•ancor,  oCa  lir.iwnv  cliar- 
uctiT,  witli  inliitrationol  tlu'  lyiiipliaticM,  it  w  as  no  \nnn\  looporalu. 

Dr.  !,.  S.  I'li.ruKK,  »>r  Ilroolii)  n,  tli«»ti(^lit  lliat  tlu-  ti-rni  '' ro- 
cnrrcnt  "  was  a  misnoinor.  Alter  tlio  inali^mtnt  cliariu'ler  was 
oni'o  (lomonstratotl,  anytliin;;  tlnit  operation  Mii>:lit  do  was 
merely  an  arrest  ol  tlie  proceHscs  and  ])ro){rens  of  tlie  disease, 
and  tlie  term  most  ap|)li('ahlo  to  {•.•ircinoiiia  of  tiu>  lireust  was 
"  t'ontiiMious." 

J)r.  L.  M.  TiKrA.NY,  of  Haltimore,  ol)jerte<l  to  tlu-  throe 
years'  limit  as  indicatinji  a  cure  after  operation,  lie  did  be- 
lieve in  the  local  orijjin  of  the  disease,  and  thoiiy;ht  that  we 
Hhoiild  come  to  nnderstand  it  as  we  did  tuberculosis.  A  so- 
cullcd  early  recognition  of  the  growth  by  the  patient  or  ity 
anybody  else  wns  in  fact  of  little  value,  because,  as  a  rule,  it  had 
been  going  on  insidiously  for  some  time,  and  often  the  Hrst  at- 
tention was  called  to  it  after  the  glands  of  the  axilla  were  in- 
volved. Operation  undertaken  promptly  then  was  by  no  means 
an  cni'l.v  intcrfiTcnce. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Humerus  involving 
the  Elbow  Joint. — Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York  city, 
read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The  special  interest  which  belonged 
to  the  subject  arose  from  the  frequency  with  which  fractures  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  were  followed  by  more  or  less 
diminution  of  the  function  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  by  deformity 
of  the  region  or  of  the  limb.  As  to  cuus-es  of  limitation  of  mo- 
tion, permanent  stitf'ness  of  the  elbow  after  siuiple  fracture  was 
commonly  due  to  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, or  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  destroying  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  axis  or  curvature  with  that  of  motion,  and  thus 
limiting  the  range  of  motion.  It  niiglit  also  be  due  to  an  over- 
growth of  bone  upon  the  surface  of  the  humerus  that  arrested 
the  movement  of  the  olecranon  or  coronoid  process  into  its  cor- 
responding fossa,  or  to  more  or  less  extensive  ossification  of  the 
Hgaments  and  capsule.  As  in  flexion  and  extension  the  normal 
range  of  motion  at  the  elbow  was  great,  and  since  over  a  large 
surface  the  bones  composing  the  joint  were  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  it  followed  that  a  comparatively  slight  change  in 
shape  or  deviation  of  an  axis  might  have  a  marked  effect,  and 
one  that  would  be  only  partly  relieved  by  gradual  yielding  of 
the  ligaments,  or  by  absorption  of, opposing  bone  under  persist- 
ent stretching  and  pressure.  Overgrowth  of  bone  was  much 
more  common  in  the  young  than  in  adults,'but  so,  too,  were  fract- 
ures of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  in  this  overgrowth 
we  found  a  cause  of  linr.itation  of  motion  that,  even  if  some- 
times overestimated  because  unreduced  displacements  were  mis- 
taken for  it,  was  yet  sutBciently  frequent  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. This  overgrowth  was  in  part  exuberant  callus  and 
in  part  new  bone  formed  beneath  the  periosteum  adjoining  the 
line  of  fracture. 

Exuberant  callus  was  usually  formed  when  the  displ.-ice- 
ment  had  been  great  and  had  not  been  well  reduced.  As  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  diJlerent  forms  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  character  of  the  results,  the 
author  had  collated  statistics  for  the  last  six  years.  In  a  numl)er 
of  cases  some  uncertainty  arose  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis,  but  in  general  it  was  found  that  fractures  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  condyles,  taken  together,  constituted  nearly 
three  fourths  of  all  cases,  supracondylar  and  intercondyloid,  or 
T-fractures,  the  remaining  fourth.  Fractures  of  the  internal 
and  external  C"ndyles,  when  compared  with  each  other,  were  of 
about  equal  frequency,  although  they  differed  so  greatly  in 
different  years  and  under  different  assistants  that  error  in  diag- 
nosis seemed  probable.  The  supracondylar  and  intercondyloid 
were  of  nearly  equal  frequency,  the  former  being  rather  the 


more  frequent.  The  record  of  ullimato  rcHultH  wiih  loo  incom- 
jilete  to  be  <if  much  xervice,  as  it  cea-ed  in  most  cases  with  a 
Htatoment  of  the  condition  at  the  time  or  shortly  after  the  r»- 
rtioval  of  the  H|ilintH.  In  the  iiiter<-on<ly|oid  fractures,  llexiou 
was  then  posHibh-  to  or  slightly  witiiin  a  right  angle;  of  the 
others,  in  fully  one  half  no  tiKTition  of  the  range  of  moiion  waH 
made,  while  in  those  in  which  hiicIi  mention  was  n)ade  it  waw 
usually  deHcribed  as  excvlleiit,  perfect,  or  good,  and  only  rarely 
as  poor.  As  limitatitm  of  motion  might  bo  caused  by  a  bony 
outgrowth  from  the  humeruH,  itHolf  tho  result  of  a  j)erHiMtent 
diH|ilacemont  of  a  (ragmenl  or  the  separation  of  the  perioHtemn, 
the  most  ellicieiit  way  to  prevent  it  lay  in  an  exact  diagnosi* 
and  reduction  of  the  <lis|)hicement  and  in  avoidance  of  any  siib- 
secpient  irritation  of  the  periosteum.  A  third  cauHC  of  limita- 
ti(m  was  found  in  thi(;kening  of  the  capsule  and  peri-articular 
tissues  by  the  i>ro(lucts  of  inflammation. 

The  cause  might  obtain  temporarily  during  and  for  a  limited 
time  subsequent  to  the  period  of  repair,  or  act  perinanently  by 
the  i)roduc'ioti  of  new  ni)rousand  cicatricial  tissue,  which  formed 
abnormal  bands  connecting  the  ditTerent  iiiemberH  of  the  joint 
and  limited  the  extensibility  of  the  peri-articular  tissues  and 
their  mobility  upon  one  another.  The  existence  of  this  cause  of 
limitation,  the  effects  of  which  were  constantly  observed  after 
an  injury  or  an  inflammation  of  a  joint  that  had  compelled  its 
prolonged  immobilization,  had  led  to  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
if  a:"Ose  from  or  was  materially  favored  by  the  immobilization; 
and,  although  of  late  years  the  opinion  had  been  vigorously  and 
successfully  combated  by  surgeons  of  large  experience  and  ac- 
curate methods  of  thought,  it  still  found  expression  in  the  quite 
general  use  of  i)assive  motion  at  an  early  stage,  with  the  object 
of  thereby  removing  or  preventing  the  cause  and  its  consequences. 
The  belief  appeared  to  have  arisen  partly  by  generalization 
from  certain  observed  anatomical  conditions,  partly  fri;m  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  if  a  joint  was  kept  movable  it  would 
not  be  stiff,  afld  partly  from  the  clinical  observation  that  many 
joints  that  had  been  treated  by  passive  motion  had  preserved 
or  regained  their  functions.  The  opposing  view  was  based  upon 
the  theory,  supported  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  immo- 
bilization was  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  ankylosis;  that  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  efficient  agent  we  possessed  against  the 
inflammation  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  most  stiffness 
and  that  passive  motion  was  powerless  to  prevent  ankylosis 
when  contributory  conditions  thereto  were  present;  according 
to  it,  passive  motion  was  either  harmful  or  needless.  The  .•:ame 
two  results — permanent  stilfness  and  more  or  less  complete 
restoration  of  function — were  also  found  after  prolonged  immo- 
bilization. The  problem  might  therefore  be  stated  as  follows: 
After  an  injury  a  joint  became  tender,  swollen,  and  stiff;  in  cer- 
tain cases,  under  either  method  of  treatment,  the  stiffness  was 
permanent;  in  others  it  gradually  disappeared.  The  question 
was,  therefore.  Was  passive  motion  or  immobilization  during 
the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months  likely  to  furnish  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  latter  class?  The  primary  cause  of  the  ex- 
udation and  of  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  that  were 
recognized  as  the  anatomical  obstacles  to  motion  was,  f>f  course, 
the  original  traumatism;  the  secondary  cause  was  the  following 
inflaramative  reaction.  The  severity  of  the  injury  was  in  each 
case  a  fixed  quantity ;  the  variable  factor — the  only  one  that  was 
to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  treatment — was  the  inflam- 
matory reaction.  Rest  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
antiphlogistic  measure  that  could  be  applied  to  an  inflamed  joint. 
Under  its  influence  ^welling,  heat,  and  tenderness  subsided,  and 
the  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  that  was  formed  was  that  from 
the  original  traumatism.  It  only  remained  "to  inquire  whether 
rest  had  compensating  disadvantages  to  offset  its  advantage  in 
restricting  the  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  and  whether  passive 
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motion  was  free  from  them.  An  important  disadvantage  at 
once  8Ug<?ested  itself — namely,  that  tiie  torn  tissue-  migiit  unite 
with  shortening;  but  would  passive  motion  prevent  it?  Both 
clinical  observation  and  theoretical  considerations  indicated  that 
passive  motion  in  this  stage  not  only  did  not  avoid  tlic  di-»ad- 
vaiitage  arising  from  immobilization,  but,  on  the  contrary,  actu- 
ally increased  it.  In  short,  it  might  be  said  that  tlie  ankylo- 
phobia  of  tlje  surgeon  was  more  dangerous  to  the  patient  than 
the  traumatism.  The  author  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of 
limitation  of  motion  was  unavoidable,  but  its  extent  could  be 
measurably  restricted  by  systeinatic  massage,  whicli  hastened 
absorption  of  the  exudation  and  assisted  very  materially  in  the 
restoration  of  mobility,  and  also  permanent  elevation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  limb;  finally,  by  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
limb  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  It  was  to  be  understood  in 
thus  referring  to  passive  motion,  that  it  was  in  the  stage  of  re- 
action alone,  wiien  it  was  followed  by  persistent  pain  and  sore- 
ness, that  harmful  results  were  observed,  and  that  at  a  later 
period,  as  supplementary  to  the  natural  use  of  the  limb,  it  had 
its  value. 

Of  the  various  deformities  that  might  result  from  unreduced 
displacement  after  fracture  of  either  condyle,  only  one  was  re- 
ferred to,  that  known  as  the  "  gunstock  "  deformity.  It  would 
be  remembered  that  the  long  axis  of  the  fully  extended  arm  de- 
viated outwardly  from  that  of  the  arm,  and  that,  as  the  axis  of 
motion  at  the  elbow  was  at  right  angles  to  the  forearm,  it  devi- 
ated correspondingly  from  the  transverse  axis  of  the  condyles, 
passing  through  them  at  a  level  lower  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  side.  A  displacement  of  the  internal  condyle  upward,  or 
of  the  external  condyle  downward,  their  attachments  to  tlie  ra- 
dius and  ulnar  remaining  unbroken,  would  annul  this  outward 
deviation  of  the  forearm  and  bring  the  latter  into  line  with  the 
arm  or  even  incline  it  to  the  inner  side,  and,  as  the  breadth  of 
the  condyles  was  not  great,  a  comparatively  slight  displacement 
might  be  sufficient  to  effect  this  change.  This  was  the  "  gun- 
stock  deformity.''  It.  was  hardly  noticeable  when  the  elbow  was 
flexed,  but  was  very  obtrusive  and  ungraceful  when  the  elbow 
was  extended.  In  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle 
the  displacement  of  the  fragment  could  be  readily  occasioned  by 
pressure  upward  against  the  flexed  elbow,  the  pressure  being 
transmitted  to  the  condyle  through  the  olecranon.  Such  press- 
ure was  produced  when  a  posterior  rectangular  splint  was  used 
with  a  sling  that  passed  under  the  elbow  and  was  short  enough 
to  take  the  weight  of  the  entire  limb.  If  the  limb  with  a  simi- 
lar splint  was  supported  only  at  the  wrist,  this  undesirable  press- 
ure was  not  made,  for  the  arm  carried  the  splint,  n^t  the  splint 
the  arm.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  forearm  might  also  make  this  pressure.  In  the  case  of 
fracture  of  the  external  condyle  the  mechanism  of  displacement 
downward  of  the  fragment  was  not  clear. 

The  indications  for  treatment  were  reduction  of  thedis|)lace- 
ment,  if  it  existed,  by  pressure  upon  the  frairments,  or  by  abduc- 
tion of  the  extended  forearm  until  its  outward  deviation  was 
equal  to  that  of  its  fellow,  and  then  immobilization  by  dressings 
that  would  not  reproduce  the  displacement.  The  importance  of 
immediate  and  complete  reduction  of  such  displacement  as  might 
exist  when  the  case  came  under  observation  was  such  that, 
whenever  reasonable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
placen)ent  or  the  completeness  of  the  reduction,  an  auEesthetic 
should  be  given. 

In  supracondylar  fracture,  in  which  the  usual  displacement 
was  of  the  lower  fragment  backward  and  upward,  permanent 
traction  was  generally  necessary  to  overcome  muscular  action. 
This  might  be  effected  by  vertical  suspension  of  the  limb,  the 
patient  being  kept  in  bed,  or  by  a  weight  suspended  irom  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  flexed  forearm  while  the  patient  was  erect. 


The  former  method  was  open  to  the  objection  that  it  permitted 
an  angular  displacement.  It  was,  however,  of  use  in  the  first 
fortnight  after  the  injury. 

In  intercondyloid  fracture  with  marked  separation  there  was 
no  measure  to  maintain  reduction,  and  lirnitati'-n  of  motion  was 
to  be  expected.  Experience  with  compound  fractures  in  which 
the  shifting  of  the  fragments  could  be  recognized  by  sight  and 
touch  had  impressed  the  author  with  the  exceptional  difficulties 
attendinff  this  class  of  fracture,  and  he  had  on  one  occasion  felt 
constrained  to  pass  a  long  steel  pin  transversely  througli  both 
condyles  and  the  long  projecting  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  they  be  kept  in  apposition.  Plaster  of 
Paris  used  during  the  first  week  was  dangerous,  unless  made  so 
loose  that  it  was  useless  as  a  support.  He  preferred  a  broad 
heavy  posterior  splint  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  hand  and 
covering  about  two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  the 
elbow  being  flexed  at  a  right  angle;  while  hardening,  this  could 
be  so  molded  by  pressure  about  the  elbow  as  to  maintain  the 
fragments  in  place.  Traction  by  weight  could  be  used  as  in  a 
supracondylar  fracture. 

In  fracture  of  either  condyle  the  habitual  method  of  treat- 
ment was  by  a  posterior  rectangular  splint  of  metal  or  plaster, 
with  the  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  plaster  incasenient  dur- 
ing the  second  week.  The  forearm  was  supported  across  the 
chest  by  a  sling  at  the  wrist  within,  not  outside,  the  splint,  and 
the  dressing  should  be  worn  for  about  a  month.  It  had 
seemed  to  the  author  that  imraobilizatioa  in  full  extension  of 
the  elbow,  though  presenting  certain  disadvantages  which 
would  prevent  its  general  acceptance,  might  be  advisable  for 
the  first  ten  days  or  so  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  bed,  then 
substituting  flexion  at  a  right  angle,  hoping  by  that  time  the 
fragment  would  have  contracted  adhesions  preventing  its  easy 
displacement  upward. 

With  fracture  of  either  condyle  there  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  fragment 
from  the  humerus.  This  complication  was  more  frequent  with 
fract'ire  of  the  internal  condyle,  the  dislocation  being  backward 
and  upward  and  the  head  of  the  radius  resting  behind  the  ex- 
ternal cond.vle.  Under  such  circumstances  retention  might  pre- 
sent special  difticulties,  and  they  appeared  to  be  best  met  by 
immobilization  with  the  elbow  flexed  well  within  a  right  angle. 
Carefully  conducted  massage  might  also  be  employed. 

The  extreme  limit  of  time  for  the  wearing  of  a  splint  should 
be  about  six  weeks  for  the  s^^upracondyljid  and  intercondvloid 
fractures,  and  about  four  weeks  for  the  fracture  of  either  con- 
dyle. After  the  removal  of  the  splint  the  limb  should  be  for  a 
few  days  supported  in  a  sling  and  exercised  in  light  movements. 
If  the  motion  gained  was  slow,  it  might  be  hastened  by  carrying 
a  weight,  or  by  other  mechanical  aids. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
speakers  were  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  author's  paper.  The  points  at  issue  were,  as  nsual, 
the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  the  flexed  and  extended  posi- 
tions and  the  resort  to  early  passive  motion  as  against  protracted 
immobilization. 

Retroperitoneal  Tumors,  their  Anatomical  Relations, 
Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,  with  Report  of 
Cases. — This  was  tlie  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Albeht  Vandek- 
TEER,  of  Albany.  He  said  that  as  our  experience  in  abdominal 
surgery  increased  we  found  that  there  w^ere  yet  many  problems 
confronting  us.  Of  these  there  was  none  which  required  more 
careful  research,  or  was  capable  of  greater  improvement,  both 
in  operative  management  and  in  prognosis,  than  new  growths 
arising  from  the  retroperitoneal  space.  To  bring  this  subject 
more  fully  to  the  attention  of  tlie  association,  the  following 
cases  were  reported : 
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Oabb  I. — Miss  8.,  aged  forty  two  ycnrn,  lincl  coiiHiiltcd  the 
author  in  Mtircli,  lHS-2,  on  iiccoiint  of  a  liitiior  loratod  in  tlio 
biu'li.  This  had  huon  lirst  noticed  liftoon  yours  provioiisly.  Kx- 
aniinulion  had  showed  a  hir^o  tumor  atlacliud  to  tlie  ngiit  side 
of  the  spine  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumhnr  vertebra.  It  had 
Hcenied  iittiu'hod  to  surrounding;  tissues,  of  a  smooth  contour, 
and  iiard  to  the  toueli.  ()|)eration  had  l)oen  advisoil  l)ut  de- 
clined. Tiie  tumor  h  id  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  No- 
vember, 188H,  wlien  she  had  died  from  otlier  causes.  The  au- 
topsy had  showed  tlie  orij^tiuof  tho  fjrowlh  to  bo  the  connective 
tissue  about  the  ri^ht  kidney.  It  had  been  encapsulated  and 
could  have  been  oasdy  removed.  It  had  weif^hed  eight  pounds. 
The  microscope  had  revealed  tho  presence  of  fat  and  myxo- 
matous tissue,  with  an  abundant  small  round-cell  infiltration. 

Cask  II.— Mr.  V.,  af?od  forty-one  years,  married,  had  lirst 
been  seen  May  28,  188".».  Five  years  before  ho  had  stniincd  his 
back.  Tho  pain  following  this  had  not  been  relieved  by  any 
treatment.  Three  months  ago  he  had  become  worse.  The  ab- 
domen had  begun  to  enlarge.  The  pain  had  been  more  severe. 
He  had  lost  api)ctite  and  tiesh.  The  iinklos  had  become  cedenia- 
tous  and  a  distressing  cough  had  developed.  The  urine  had 
been  scanty  and  high-coloreil,  but  free  from  albumin  and  ousts. 
Tho  abdomen  had  been  more  i)rominent  on  the  right  side.  Fluc- 
tuation could  not  be  clicite<l,  but  palpation  had  given  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  that  of  a  lipomatous  tumor.  On  the  right  side 
there  had  been  flatness  from  the  nipple  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
with  tho  exception  of  a  narrow  space  along  tho  border  of  the 
ribs,  where  there  had  been  a  zone  of  resonance.  The  probabil- 
ity of  the  growth  arising  from  the  kidney  had  been  strong  and 
an  exploratory  abdomin  il  section  had  been  advised. 

This  ha<l  been  done  June  1,  1889,  an  incision  five  inches  long 
being  made  over  the  external  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 
The  growth  had  been  reached  and  the  capsule  divided,  but 
from  its  attachments  it  had  seemed  futile  to  attempt  its  re- 
moval. The  patient  had  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  had  been  relieved  of  pain.  The  growth 
continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  the  patient  had  died  October 
21,  1889. 

The  tumor,  which  weighed  fifty-six  pounds,  liad  originated 
behind  the  peritonaeum  and  had  been  attached  to  the  right  kid- 
ney. The  microscope  had  showed  it  to  be  an  adipose  tumor 
presenting  a  condition  of  niyxo-sarcoma  with  sarcomatous  infil- 
tration. 

Case  III. — Mr.  N.,  aged  thirty-nine,  a  brass-worker  by  oc- 
cupation, had  begun  to  have  vague  abdominal  symptoms  late  in 
the  year  1888,  with  failure  of  flesh  and  strength.  In  June,  1889, 
he  had  developed  jaundice,  and  a  tumor  had  been  found  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region  and  lumbar  region.  This  had  been 
as  large  as  a  child's  head.  An  exploratory  operation  had  been 
advised  but  refused.  It  had  been  believed  that  the  growth  was 
connected  with  the  left  kidney.  The  tumor  had  continued  to 
grow,  and  in  November,  1889,  the  patient  had  died.  The  tumor 
had  been  found  to  have  sprung  from  the  region  of  the  left  su- 
prarenal capsule  and  involved  it.  It  had  also  surrounded  the 
kidney.  It  had  weighed  six  pounds  and  an  eighth.  The  micro- 
scope had  showed  an  appearance  similar  to  that  in  Case  II,  but 
with  a  greater  preponderance  of  sarcomatous  and  myxomatous 
elements. 

•  A  careful  study  of  the  reported  cases  and  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  impressed  one  with  the  belief  that  the  most  frequent 
origin  of  these  growths  was  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  kidney,  and  that  the  next  most  frequent  seat  was 
the  suprarenal  capsule.  None  of  these  tumors  could  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  benign — even  those  which  were  made  up  entirely 
of  histological  elements,  such  as  the  lipoma,  fibroma,  or  myoma. 
While  they  showed  no  great  tendency  to  recurrence  after  com- 


plete removal,  yet,  froni  tho  great  hIzo  to  which  they  developed 
and  their  tendency  to  ntnlergo  degonorativo  changes,  they 
coidd  not  bo  classed  as  innoctent  growths. 

In  miiny  of  iho  reported  cases  tho  origin  was  not  stated,  and 
indeed  it  would,  from  ihu  HubHoqiicnt  chiingCH  in  anatomical  re- 
lations, Hcem  (|uito  impossible  to  determine  tho  exact  origin  of 
many  of  the  largo  r<'tntp(<ritonoal  growths.  Thoy  almost  always 
presented  tiieinselves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  — that  was,  an- 
teriorly, ('(ireful  study  of  these  tumors  showed  them  to  bo  of  a 
mixed  variety,  containing  both  the  elements  of  the  lipoma  and 
myxoma  tissues,  which  were  histologically  very  closely  asso- 
ciated. Fut  was  developed  from  embryonal  mucin,  and  in  post- 
f(otal  life  occupied  those  spaces  iti  the  economy  which  later  in 
the  fa'tus  consisted  of  myxomatous  elements.  Doubtless  many  of 
these  growths  arose,  under  suitable  conditions,  from  <!ongenital 
neoplasms.  These  growths  often  became  cystic;  and  reatdied 
immense  [)roportions.  They  often  jjresontod  a  numerous  round- 
celled  infiltration,  pointing  to  a  sarcomatous  element,  Sarcoma, 
either  in  its  ty[)ical  form  or  in  combination  with  other  tissues, 
often  occurred. 

DiagnoHVi. — There  was  not  a  single  ,symi)tom  that  was 
pathogenic,  and  the  diagnosis  was  more  dependent  upon  the 
process  of  exclusion.  Tumors  of  the  other  abdommal  and  pelvic 
organs,  as  well  as  aneurysms  and  tumors  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
must  be  excluded.  As  already  stated,  many  of  these  tumors 
hnd  their  origin  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  or  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  it.  These  presented,  in  their  earlier  stages 
at  least,  physical  signs  differing  in  no  respect  from  tumors  of 
the  nephritic  parenchyma.  In  none  of  the  cases  reported  as 
renal,  hjemorrhage  or  all)uminuria,  with  or  without  casts,  oc- 
curred, conditions  which  were  the  rule  with  tumors  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  kidney.  A  valuable  adjunct  in  the  diag- 
nosis consisted  in  noting  the  rehition  of  the  tumor  to  the  intes- 
tinal tube  as  shown  by  the  insufflation  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Prognosis. — Without  operative  interference  there  was  but 
one  termination.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  fatal  result  was 
reached  varied  with  tlie  character  of  the  growth.  The  mean 
duration  of  life  after  the  discovery  of  the  tumor  was  about  nine 
months.  Operative  treatment  offered  much  promise.  The  im- 
mediate mortality  of  the  operation  was  great,  yet,  from  the 
hopelessness  of  the  condition,  it  was  to  be  urged  with  great 
earnestness. 

In  operations  for  the  removal  of  retroperitoneal  growths, 
choice  of  iccision  wou  d  usually  fall  in  the  line  of  the  linea 
semilunaris.  By  the  separation  of  the  peritonaeum  from  the 
internal  border  of  the  tumor,  it  might  be  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal border  of  tho  abdominal  wound,  making  the  whole  field  of 
operation  extraperitoneal.  The  incision  of  the  posterior  fold 
of  the  peritonaeum  should  be  external  to  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  colon,  although  this  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  the  removal  of  the  growth  by  enucleation,  care  should 
be  taken  to  determine  the  source  of  the  blood  supply  and  the  er- 
lation  of  the  great  vessels.  There  were  lively  to  be  large  thin- 
walled  veins  deep  in  the  wound,  requiring  ligature.  At  times 
it  would  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the  kidney  with  the 
tumor.  As  in  all  abdominal  work,  the  operator  should  be  pre- 
pared for  any  and  every  complication.  After  enucleation,  the 
cavity  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  after-treatment  was 
the  same  as  in  all  other  severe  abdominal  sections. 

Like  all  other  conditions  in  surgery,  there  was  certainly  a 
better  understanding  of  these  cases  going  on.  A  more  correct 
and  early  diagnosis,  as  was  the  case  in  all  that  pertained  to 
medicine  and  surgery,  would  surely  bring  a  larger  percentage  of 
recoveries.  These  were  purely  surgical  cases,  no  medicines,  no 
mineral  waters  or  baths,  electricity,  or  other  lines  of  therapeu- 
tics having,  as  yet,  been  of  any  service. 
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Practical  Pathology  and  Morhid  ffistolog?/.  By  IIeneage 
GiBBES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  etc.  Illustrated  with  sixty  photographic  repro- 
ductions. Philadelphia:  Lea,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  1891. 
This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with  the  in- 
struction he  needs  to  enable  him  to  study  with  the  micro«cope  the 
different  forms  of  micro-organisms  in  their  growth,  their  action 
by  inoculation,  and  their  morphology.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  specimens  and  cultivation 
of  micro-organisms,  about  one  half  to  the  morbid  histology  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  remainder  to  photography  with  the  micro- 
scope. With  regard  to  the  first  and  second  portions,  they  are 
well  written,  and  give  clear  directions  in  histological  technique, 
cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  sections,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  bacteria.  The  third  part,  which  treats  of  morbid  histology, 
is  illustrated  by  quite  a  number  of  photographs,  which  repro- 
duce the  pictures  seen  in  the  microscope  with  a  fair  degree  of 
clearness.  These  form  really  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and 
deserve  to  be  printed  on  paper  which  will  bring  thetn  out  to 
better  advantage.  The  section  devoted  to  photography  with 
the  microscope  is  excellent. 

This  is  a  fairly  good  work  of  its  kind,  but  there  are  more  com- 
plete and  tlierefore  more  valuable  works  extant  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  it  advances  little  if  anything  that  can  be  called  new. 

BOOKS,   ETC.,   RECEIVED. 

A  Text-book  of  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
I  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc. 
I  Fourth  American  from  the  Fifth  English  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
I  with  Notes,  Additions,  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Illustrations. 
i  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  xvi-33  to  1072.  [Price, 
$4.50.] 

A  Manual  of  Hypodermatic  Medication  :  the  Treatment  of  Diseases 
1  by  the  Hypodermatic  or  Subcutaneous  Method.  By  Roberts  Bartho- 
I  low,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  .Medica,  Gen- 
I  eral  Therapeutics,  and  Hygiene  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
'  Philadelphia,  etc.  Hfth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  xviii-l?  to  540.     [Price,  $3.] 

Resection  as  a  Substitute  for  Primary  Amputation.  By  Thomas  H. 
Manley,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  New  England  Medical  Monthly. '\ 

Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
jvol.  XV,  No.  11,  1891. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

Enucleation  des  fibro-mvomes  uterins  par  la  voie  abdominale :  ses 
avantages  sur  I'hyst^rectomie  supra-vaginale.  Par  le  Dr.  R.  Chevrier 
j  d'Ottawa,  Canada.  [Extrait  des  Nouvcllen  archives  d' ohMitrique  et  de 
\gynecologie.'\ 

i  L'autre  voie ;  k  propos  de  I'hysterectomie  par  la  methode  Pean- 
'Segond  dans  les  inflammations  pelviennes.  Par  Dr.  A.  Dol6ris.  [Ex- 
i  trait  des  Nouvellcs  archives  d'obstetrique  et  de  gynecologie.'\ 

Studies  in  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Francis  Delafield,  M.  D., 
I.L.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  College  of 
I  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Volume  ii,  part  4.  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
iease.  Plates  Ixxsiii-cxxxiii.  September,  1891.  New  York  :  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  1891.     [Price,  $5.] 

Report  on  Cholera  in  Europe  and  India.  By  Edward  0.  Shake- 
Ispeare,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner. Washington:  Government  Priuting  Office,  1890.  4to,  pp. 
Kxvi-945. 

,  A  Sketch  of  Surgical  History  (after  Hecker).  By  Dr.  John  llund. 
[Chicago :  E.  Ackermann  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  iv-38. 


Scientific  Medicine  in  its  Relation  to  Homoeopathy.  By  Professor 
Theodor  Bakody,  M.  D.,  of  the  Buda-Pesth  University.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Rudolph  ¥.  Bauer,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  Boericke 
&  Tafel,  1891.     Pp.  fiO.     [Price,  SOc] 

Tables  for  Doctor  and  Druggist.  Comprising:  i,  Table  of  Solu- 
bilities ;  ii,  Table  of  Reactions  and  Incompalibles ;  iii,  Table  of  Doses 
and  Uses  of  Medicines  ;  iv,  Table  of  Specific  (iravities  ;  v.  Table  of 
Poisons  and  Antidotes.  Compiled  by  Eli  H.  Long,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  etc.  Detroit:  George  S. 
Davis,  1891.     Pp.  ii-133.     [Price, -$2.] 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 
1889.     Pp.  lxii-324. 

Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  for  the  Year 
1891.     Volume  xv.     Pp.  400. 
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A    GYNECOLOGICAL     OPERATING     TABLE     FACILITATING 

THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF   TRENDELENBURG'S   POSTURE.* 

By  Francis  Foerster,  M.  D., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   GTN.EC0L0GY  AT   THE   NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE   MEDICAL 
SCHOOL   AND  HOSPITA!.. 

To  make  clear  the  motives  which  guided  me  in  designing  this  appa- 
ratus, I  must  point  out  the  great  difficulties  with  which  we  meet  in 
finding  a  suitable  table  when  we  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  per- 
form a  major  gynaecological  operation  at  the  patient's  own  home.  It 
frequently  happens  among  the  poor  classes  that  for  certain  reasons 
they  can  not  enjoy  the  hospital  and  the  facilities  it  offers,  and  it  is  in 
these  cases  that  our  choice  among  the  several  articles  of  furniture 
available  is  the  most  limited  one.  The  bed  has  to  be  excluded  for  ob- 
vious reasons ;  the  dining  table  is  usually  too  broad  and  clumsy ;  the 
kitchen  table  may  answer,  provided  that  it  is  built  solidly  and  has  not 
seen  too  many  days  of  use.  Compelled  to  compromise  with  anything, 
we  call  this  piece  of  furniture  into  service,  and,  after  assuring  our- 
selves that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house  do  not  forbid  the  op- 
eration, we  proceed.  Everything  may  go  well,  but  it  may  be  our  mis- 
fortune that  the  table,  at  the  moment  when  we  least  expect  it,  gives 
way  and  the  operation  must  be  continued  under  the  most  embarrassing 
circumstances.  Such  an  accident  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  happen 
when  we  try  to  get  our  patient  into  Trendelenburg's  posture  by  putting 
boxes  under  one  end  of  the  table  to  elevate  the  same,  thus  weakening 
the  whole  structure.  To  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  or  rather  recur- 
rence— as  it  has  happened  to  me — and  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  other 
facilities,  I  had  this  portable  table  constructed. 

The  table  is  destined  for  gyna;coIogical  operations,  but  may  be 
used  to  advantage  for  examination  of  patients  in  narcosis  in  Trende- 
lenburg's posture. 

The  table  is  constructed  of  galvanized  angle  iron  and  nickel-plated 
steel  bands.  Folded  up,  it  forms  a  grate-like  frame,  the  legs  being 
fastened  by  hinges,  and  fitting  when  closed  exactly  into  the  frame. 
The  top  is  formed  of  a  series  of  steel  bands,  each  one  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  at  a  distance  of  four  to  five  inches  from  each  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  top  is  taken  up  by  the  arrangement  for  Trendelen- 
burg's posture. 

The  height  of  the  table  is  thirty  inches  ;  when  the  frame  is  erected, 
fifty  inches ;  and  the  width  is  twenty-three  inches.  The  structure  is 
calculated  to  sustain  a  weight  of  over  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  following  points  I  consider  of  special  advantage:  The  table  can 
be  cleaned  in  all  its  parts  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  is  quite  compact,  so  that  it  may  be  transported  when  neces- 
sary in  the  operator's  own  conveyance,  and  the  weight  is  only  forty- 

*  Demonstrated  before  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynoecology  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  22,  1891. 
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oijjlit  poiiiiilH.  Tho  urnin^oiiHMU  for OMlnhlixliiiif;  TrendclcnliiiiK'H  pcmturo 
is  iiioHt  Niiiiple.  It  foiiumto  of  ii  (louhli'-liinni-d  fniiiu',  wliitli  i-ovcis 
nhoiit  tliri'i'  (|iiiirtors  of  tlii-  top  of  llii«  liililr.  Tlu'  uppiM  ciitj  of  tliiw 
fniimi  lostH  on  pivots,  wliioli  rmihlo  iim,  by  lifting  it  on  tin-  lower  end,  to 
form  iin  ini-linod  plimc.  One  part  of  tlie  frunu",  thirty  ri>,'lit  incliiH 
long,  MiTVCH  tiion  for  ii  resting  plaoo  for  tlio  ])ntiont's  iiody,  wliile  the 
otiier  |>urt,  twenty-two  inelies  long,  ucim  \m  u  Hup|iort.  Hcforo  tho 
opcriitiun  tlio  frame  is  unfolded  no  tiint  the  support  lies  horixontully. 
The  piiliont  is  then  placed  on  the  tnhle  in  such  a  way  that  the  knees 


rest  on  the  connecting-joint  of  the  support — a  round  rod.  Two  suita- 
ble straps  fasten  the  legs  of  the  patient  to  the  support.  Should  the 
necessity  arise  of  establishing  Trendelenburg's  posture,  one  or  two  per- 
sons will  take  hold  of  the  rod  between  the  knees  of  the  patient  and  lift 
he  inclined  plane  and  the  patient ;  the  support  will  then  drop  and  find 
a  resting-place  on  the  rod  which  runs  through  the  frame.  There  is  a 
ratchet  on  the  back  of  the  support  to  regulate  the  height  at  will. 

When  irrigation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  indicated,  the  patient 
may  be  lowered  readily  by  disengaging  the  support.  We  enjoy  now 
the  great  advantage  that  the  irrigating  fluid  flows  off  directly  through 
the  grate-like  table,  a  flooding  of  the  patient's  clothing  and  of  the 
operating  table  being  thus  avoided.  A  piece  of  rubber  cloth,  fastened 
to  the  four  legs  of  the  table,  will  catch  the  liquid  and  conduct  the  same 
to  a  vessel  standing  under  the  table,  saving  the  carpet  and  floor  from 
being  soiled. 

To  make  the  table  suitable  for  operations  in  the  lithotomy  position, 
I  arranged  the  steel  band  covering  at  the  upper  end  so  that  the  bands 
come  closer  to  each  other.  The  same  straps  previously  used  to  fasten 
the  legs  are  then  used  as  a  part  of  the  leg  supporter,  and  to  these  we 
fasten  two  long  straps,  which  will  be  buckled  to  the  frame  of  the  table 
on  each  side.  By  adjusting  these,  the  operator  will  be  able  to  bring  the 
legs  higher  or  lower  at  his  option. 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  the  low  cost  at  which  the  table  can  be  con- 
structed, this  being  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  and  the  in- 
expensiveness  of  the  material  used. 

Messrs.  Richard  Kny  &  Co.,  17  Park  Place,  are  the  manufacturers. 

228  West  Eleventh  Street. 


NEW    LAKYN(;KAr-   TUMUI.AK    KMKTHODKS   AND   THEIK 
MODK    OK    AIMM.ICATION.* 

|{y  .).  .M.H  NT   lli.KVEu,  M.I). 

It  is  found  that  each  succcciling  age  has  either  given  birth  to  new 
pcicnliflc  facts  or  lius  ciabdrati-d  |)rc-('xisliiig  ones. 

Scientific  rrscnrches  ure  rapidly  removing  the  veil  of  many  a  royi. 
tery  which  formerly  covered  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  now,  instead 
of  blindly  following  <'mi)iricisin,  we  consider  it  imnecessary  and  nnsci- 
entili<'  to  alHict  our  patients  witli  drugs  only,  when  by  the  jndici(jus  ap- 
plication of  R  few  natural  laws  we  can  ol)tain  tho  desired  resultn. 

Some  experimentation  in  the  proper  mode  of  application  of  electri 
city  to  tho  interior  of  the  larynx  with  tho  various  electrodes  known  to 
us,  and  invented  by  the  (liffercnt  laryngologists,  has  led  me  to  construct 
an  electrode  on  the  principle  of  an  intuliation  tube.  Every  one  who  haa 
been  accustomed  to  the  apjjlication  of  electricity  to  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  with  such  electrodes  as  are  at  our  diHj)0sal  knows  from  his  own 
experience  the  difliculties  he  encounters  with  the  use  of  the  electrode 
in  touching  those  cords  and  muscles  of  the  larynx  to  be  treated.  The 
application,  if  successful,  lasts  either  for  a  few  seconds,  or  no  applica- 
tion to  the  desired  place  is  made  at  all.  Even  when  the  larynx  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  solution  of  cocaine,  spasms  almost  always  follow  these 
manoeuvres,  and  harm  to  the  patient  is  the  invariable  result.  A  second 
attempt  makes  matters  still  more  difficult,  and  consequently  it  is  often 
administered  in  a  haphazard  fashion  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  Such  treatment  must  be  pronounced  child's  play — mere 
toying.  No  effect  can  be  expected  with  such  superficial  usage,  and  a 
valuable  tonic  of  high  order  is  wasted.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  therapeutical  value  of  electricity  unless  applied  in  a  proper 
manner. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  laryngeal  tube.  It  is  made  partly  of  bard 
rubber  for  insulation  purposes.  The  heads  of  the  tubes  act  as  the  elec- 
trodes. They  are  made  for  the  right  and  left  side — or  for  the  electro- 
lyzation  of  the  entire  larynx.  The  beads,  to  extend  an  inch  down  the 
tube,  are  made  of  metal,  in  order  to  act  as  conductors  to  the  current. 
The  conducting  cords  are  attached  to  the  heads  of  these  electrodes  and 
are  covered  partly  with  soft-rubber  tubing,  so  as  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  moisture  of  the  mouth.  Several  sizes  of  these 
laryngeal  electrodes  are  made,  to  accord  with  the  size  of  the  larynxi 
either  for  the  adult  or  child. 

The  patient  is  placed  erect  in  the  chair  of  the  operator.  Examine 
the  larynx  previou.-ily  for  the  size  of  the  tube  required.  This  must  be 
judged  by  the  eye,  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  Before  passine 
the  tube,  spray  a  solution  of  cocaine  (10  per  cent,  or  more)  directl 
around  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  (For  further 
information  as  to  spraying  the  deeper  parts  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  detailed  paper  read  by  me  before  the 
American  Medical  Association,  May  1,  1890,  and  published  in  it- 
Joumal,  November,  1890,  entitled  A  New  Method  of  Laryngeal  and 
Bronchial  Medication  by  means  of  a  Spray  and  Tube  during  the  Act 
of  Deep  Inspiration.)  The  passage  of  the  electrode  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  the  patient  were  to  be  intubed  after  the  O'Dwyer  method. 
The  instrument  may  either  be  guided  into  position  by  a  laryngeal  mir- 

*  Read  and  demonstrated  before  the  American  Electro-therapeutical 
Association,  at  Philadelphia,  September  24,  25,  and  26,  1891. 
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ror  with  the  aid  of  illumination,  or  by  the  guidance  of  the  finger. 
The  latter  is  the  better  way.  Some  practice  is  always  necessary.  No 
force  whatever  should  be  used.  The  conducting  cord  is  fastened  in  a 
secure  manner  to  the  electrode,  which  may  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery  before  its  passage  or  immediately  after.  Very 
few  spasms  occur;  if  they  should,  wait  a  few  moments  before  making 
contact  with  the  current.  The  sponge  electrode  is  placed  either  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  or  in  front  of  the  throat.  The  removal  of  the  elec- 
trode is  accomplished  by  drawing  upon  the  conducting  cord.  No  ex- 
traction with  forceps  is  necessary. 

Many  advantages  are  gained  in  applying  the  current  by  means  of 
these  tubular  electrodes  ;  among  the  more  important  ones— avoidance 
of  continual  spasms  of  the  laryngeal  and  other  muscles  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  the  electrode ;  steady  flow  of  the  current ;  no  interruption ;  as 
much  time  in  its  application  as  is  required ;  no  interference  with  respi- 
ration ;  easy  technique  ;  no  illumination  or  laryngeal  mirror  during  the 
application  of  the  current :  and  many  other  points. 

These  electrodes  are  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Meyrowitz  & 
Bros.,  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

118  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
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Intestinal  Obstruction. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  held  on  October  14th,  Dr.  M.  Price  read  a  paper  as 
follows : 

The  treatment  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject or  condition  where  life  so  positively  depends  upon  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  conditions  and  immediate  and  correctly  applied  surgical 
treatment. 

There  is  no  condition  where  the  complications  are  so  varied,  from 
simple  hernia  to  virulent  malignancy ;  there  are  so  many  conditions 
that  will  produce  obstruction,  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  of  us  get 
through  life  with  a  complete  and  healthy  bowel  in  our  body. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  are  almost  innumerable,  and  every  case  is 
one  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  The  life  of  the 
patient  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plications, more  than  any  other  factor. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  this  department  of 
abdominal  surgery,  one  has  but  to  examine  the  work  of  Senn  and  a 
host  of  others  who  have  done  work  in  the  abdomen,  and  ask  any  one 
of  them  what  part,  if  any,  is  easy  of  accomplishment. 

In  most  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel  there  is  no  indication  or 
symptom  to  indicate  or  direct  us  to  the  point  of  obstruction. 

We  have  a  patient  with  an  enormously  distended  abdomen,  with 
symptoms  of  peritonitis,  with  fascal  vomiting,  with  pulse  and  tem- 
perature to  indicate  a  condition  of  things  for  most  urgent  and  prompt 
action.  Or  we  may  have  an  obstruction  with  scarce  one  of  these  symp- 
toms to  direct  us  in  our  investigation.  Help  can  only  come  to  a  patient 
suffering  thus  from  one  who  can  correctly  read  the  symptoms  and  cor- 
rectly interpret  their  magnitude.  Abdominal  surgery  for  many  years 
offered  hope  of  relief  to  a  very  small  number  of  abdominal  diseases, 
but  now  surgery  has  thrown  open  the  door  to  all  who  suffer  with  ab- 
dominal disease  with  the  same  opportunity  for  relief  that  the  .surgeons 
offered  only  a  short  time  ago  for  ovarian  tumors,  with  a  vastly  im- 
proved method  and  a  greatly  reduced  death-rate. 

In  obstruction  of  the  bowel  there  are  so  many  questions  and  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  before  operation  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
operate  it  is  very  much  like  a  well-planned  battle-field  with  every  divis- 
ion in  position  and  all  the  minor  details  settled :  the  work  of  battle 
.  begins  and  the  surgeon  only  waits  the  development  of  the  enemy  or 
J  disease  with  which  he  has  to  contend  in  the  completion  of  his  work  in 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  present. 


The  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  Is  there  a  strangulation  present, 
or  an  obstruction,  or  a  condition  of  partial  paralysis  induced  by  over- 
distention  by  a  costive  habit,  or  a  condition  produced  from  loss  of 
proper  nerve  force  for  the  performance  of  bowel  digestion  and  elimina- 
tion, or  is  it  a  paralysis  following  convulsion  with  general  paralysis  of 
the  entire  body  ?  All  these  questions  have  to  be  answered  some  time 
in  the  experience  of  every  operator,  not  all  in  the  same  case,  but  they 
all  have  a  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  hand,  and  the 
operator  who  does  not  keep  his  mind  impressed  with  such  possibilities 
will  sooner  or  later  have  cause  to  regret. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  just  here  to  relate  a  case  in  point. 
Dr.  Ewing,  of  West  Grove,  asked  me  to  see  a  patient  with  symptoms 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  a  woman  sixty-five  years  old,  who  had  been 
suffering  for  five  days  from  great  distention,  the  bowel  showing  through 
the  abdominal  wall  very  much  like  a  mass  of  sausage  under  a  linen 
cloth,  an  increased  pulse,  and  a  temperature  something  above  the  nor- 
mal, but  not  enough  to  indicate  a  serious  condition.  The  other  symp- 
toms indicated  an  element  in  her  condition  that  led  me  to  investigate 
further  for  a  cause.  The  doctor  had  used  all  the  agents,  purgative 
and  others,  without  effect ;  the  stomach  now  refused  all  drugs.  The 
daughter  stated  that  the  patient  had  a  convulsion  two  nights  in  suc- 
cession before  the  doctor  had  been  called  to  the  case,  and  that  she  had 
been  quite  stupid  and  unlike  her  usual  self  since  that  time.  The 
knuckles  of  intestine  lay  without  a  particle  of  movement,  no  peristalsis  5 
in  fact,  there  is  a  condition  of  paralysis  following  a  convulsion  that  so 
closely  simulates  obstruction  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
come  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  symptoms.  This  patient  had  also 
vomited  very  questionable  matter,  and  this,  together  with  the  other 
symptoms,  seemed  to  make  the  case  a  plain  one  for  operative  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  was  a  question  of  doubt,  and,  after  waiting  a  period, 
sulphate  of  magnesium  in  large  and  repeated  doses  by  injection  brought 
the  result,  clearly  showing  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  with  every 
case. 

The  stomach  exercises  a  marked  influence  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowel ;  the  changed  current  and  direction  of  the  bowel  contents,  in  their 
effort  to  find  an  exit,  change  the  stomach  from  an  organ  for  the  diges- 
tion of  food  to  that  of  a  pump  for  the  elimination  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  through  the  mouth,  and  by  so  doing  give  us  a  direct  and 
positive  indication  for  treatment,  which  to  be  most  effective  must  pre- 
cede any  operative  treatment  that  may  be  required. 

We  should  empty  the  stomach  and  wash  out  all  the  contained  fluid 
and  solid  contents.  How  best  to  do  this  is  a  question  by  no  means  yet 
answered.  For  my  part,  I  much  prefer  the  stomach,  aided  by  warm 
water  and  a  mild  emetic,  to  do  the  work,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  warrant  such  an  effort,  but  many  of  them  will  not ;  then  only 
the  pump  must  be  used.  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  instrument  and 
should  be  used  with  great  care,  and  not  removed  until  all  the  work  of 
flushing  the  stomach  is  finished.  If  you  operate  for  strangulated 
hernia  after  there  has  been  faecal  vomiting  and  leave  the  stomach  to 
get  rid  of  its  disagreeable  contents  as  best  it  can,  you  have  but  half 
done  your  work,  and  more  than  probably  the  portion  left  undone  will 
finish  your  patient. 

In  a  complete  cleaning  out  of  the  stomach  you  have  added  greatly 
to  your  patient's  comfort  and  to  his  immediate  and  rapid  recovery,  be- 
sides having  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  clear  surgical  conscience. 
Therefore  a  stomach-pump  is  requisite  to  perfect  work  in  obstruction. 

Treat)iient.—'Y\\Q  saline  treatment  of  complicated  inflammatory  con- 
ditions and  those  simulating  inflammatory  obstruction  of  the  bowel  is 
of  twofold  value :  fir.st,  in  clearing  out  a  bowel  not  obstructed,  but 
torpid  and  distended  with  all  the  filth  of  months ;  again,  in  actual  ob- 
struction, where  we  have  a  condition  of  paralysis  produced  by  the  in- 
flammatory condition,  which  can  best  be  removed  by  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium. The  effect  of  the  saline  does  not  in  the  least  hinder  the 
operative  treatment,  but  prepares  the  patient  for  a  much  more  speedy 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammatory  condition  and  the  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion is  purely  mechanical,  then  the  saline  aids  the  efforts  of  Nature  to 
promptly  throw  off  all  the  retained  and  decomposing  materials  remain- 
ing dammed  up  in  the  intestine  by  the  obstruction. 

After  an  ob.struction  of  the  bowel  has  existed  even  for  only  a  short 
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time,  the  difltention  huH  in  inoHt  cuhom  boon  ho  greiit  tliiit  it  tnitoH  a  Ioiik 
tiiiu'  for  tlu«  liowfl  to  rtH-ov(«r  itt*  toiu>  and  noriniil  function,  and  if  tlic 
silino  troatnunt  Inis  ln'on  UHcd  Ix-foiv  tlif  o|)t>iiilinn,  the  time  for  iciov- 
I'lv  will  li(>  niui'li  sliortj'iu'd  anil  tlio  risit  and  siillVriiin  of  tlii«  patient 
e>irt'spondin>;ly  iesHonetl.  All  tlione  who  luive  iloiie  intentinal  work 
luive  hcen  impressed  %illi  tin'  lenntli  of  time  after  an  operation  for 
stranj;iilated  tuMnia  liefore  any  aetion  of  tlie  Itoweis  can  lie  liad,  even 
witli  salines.  I  liave  had  as  much  as  six  and  ei^lit  days  pass  before  I 
could  net  the  bowels  movinj;  in  cases  of  ol)struutioii  of  tin-  bowel  from 
inllammatory  incarceration.  And  in  nnotiipr  cnpe  an  mneli  us  cloven 
ilays  intervened  after  a  resection  of  five  inciies  of  obgtrncted  colon  for 
epithelioma  and  uniting  the  ends  liy  the  Senn  method.  In  this  ease 
four  ounces  of  magnesium  sulphate  were  given  before  there  was  any 
result.  In  several  of  my  cases  I  feared  that  I  should  have  to  do  the 
operation  over;  and  I  have  no  doubt  tlie  abdomen  has  been  reopened 
many  times  after  abdominal  operations  for  a  supposed  obstruction 
when  none  existed.  So  gieat  care  and  judgment  are  reipured  in  these 
cases  that  something  positive  only  should  drive  us  to  n  second  opera- 
tion. Simple  want  of  a  movement  of  the  bowels  should  put  us  on 
our  guard  and  make  us  watchful  for  more  certain  symptoms  of  obstrue- 
tlon. 

Now  as  to  how  sulpliate  of  magnesium  will  give  the  best  and 
quickest  result.  The  use  of  small  and  repeated  doses  diluted  with  as 
mueh  water  as  tlie  patient  will  take  is  by  all  odds  the  best  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  drug.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  sick,  it  is  best  given 
by  injection /x*>-  rrrfinn — an  ounce  of  the  drug  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  If  you  can  give  it  by  the  stomach  and  bowel  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  soon  get  the  result. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  other  drugs  being  used,  such  as  the 
mild  chloride  of  mercury  or  Rochelle  salts,  that  will  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  we  use  purgative  treatment.  Mixed  treatment  with 
opium  and  purgatives  does  no  good,  but  introduces  an  element  of  doubt 
and  danger  that  is  hard  to  estimate;  it  also  tends  to  prevent  a  proper 
appreciation  of  what  Nature  is  doing  to  save  the  internal  viscera  from 
permanent  destruction  and  death.  If  we  give  purgatives  we  must  give 
them  for  a  purpose,  and  until  that  object  is  attained  we  should  wait 
until  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  but  an  operation  will  open 
the  way  for  a  passage,  or  that  our  patient  can  not  be  relieved,  and  then 
the  opium  treatment  will  be  appropriate;  then  use  it,  but  not  while 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  patient's  recovery. 

Mode  of  opcratincf. — The  method  of  operating  for  strangulation  of 
the  bowel  or  hernia  is  of  great  importance  and  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered before  operation.  The  method  of  cutting  directly  down  on  the 
hernia  will  not  answer  in  all  cases ;  old  irreducible  hernias,  where  both 
sides  are  down  and  irreducible,  with  symptoms  of  obstruction  ;  double 
femoral,  also  irreducible ;  and  cases  where  there  are  no  external  symp- 
toms pointing  to  the  location  of  the  disease — these  can  best  be  dealt 
with  through  a  median  incision. 

The  usual  opening  for  abdominal  operations  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
gives  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  required  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient  in  most  cases,  and  when  we  find  we  require 
more  room  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  the  incision.  Through  this  opening  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  can  be  made,  the  old 
hernial  irreducible  protrusions  be  examined  with  two  fingers  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  the  seat  of  the  strangulation  be  located. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  hernial  protrusion  on  either  side  is  no  proof 
that  one  of  them  is  the  point  of  strangulation ;  it  may  be  anywhere  in 
the  length  of  the  intestine.  Then,  to  open  such  a  patient  over  the 
supposed  point  of  strangulation  would  greatly  complicate  the  case  and 
leave  the  surgeon  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  patient  had  been  relieved 
of  his  strangulation,  for  often  in  operating  for  strangulated  hernia  I 
have  had  the  intestines  slip  from  the  sac  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
it  was  considerable  trouble  to  get  hold  of  the  portion  strangulated  so  as 
to  examine  its  condition  before  closing  up  the  abdominal  cavity.  Until 
the  point  of  strangulation  is  found  and  examined,  you  can  never  be 
sure  your  patient  is  relieved  of  his  dangerous  condition. 

Then,  again,  there  is  no  better  way  to  ascertain  which  is  the  ob- 
structed side  than  through  a  median  incision,  both  sides  being  within 
easy  reach,  and  capable  of  being  examined  and  dealt  with  with  cer- 
tainty.    When  the  position  of  the  strangulation  is  determined,  it  is  an 


eaay  matter  to  cut  down  nnd  roleaxe  the  hernia  from  itR  bhc,  return  it 
to  tho  inHide,  bring  the  intestine  to  the  median  opening,  and  there  ex- 
undue  its  condition,  and  if  there  is  a  show  of  returning  life  to  the 
Htrangidated  portion,  then  whhIi  it  with  warm  water  that  has  been 
boih'd,  and  return  it  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  as  little  delay  as  po»- 
sible.  The  closure  of  the  wound  is  of  moment,  I'oi'  on  the  muhiier  of 
doing  this  depends  the  radical  cur<*  of  your  patient. 

Leave  the  sue  outside  in  position,  nnd  take  u  long,  straight  needle, 
and,  with  two  lingers  in  the  peritonieuni,  push  the  needle  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  taking  enre  to  include  all  uf  its  wall,  so  that  when  it  Ih 
closed  there  will  lie  plenty  of  tissue;  it  does  not  require  to  be  very 
tightly  tied,  but  just  stdliciently  to  make  a  perfect  approximation, 
liefore  makitig  the  closure,  trim  up  the  sac  and  remove  all  portioim 
thickened  and  diseased  that  could  interfere  with  perfect  union  of  the 
hernial  wound. 

The  inside  fingers  act  as  a  guide  to  protect  the  bowels  and  to  aid  in 
a  proper  placing  of  the  sutures,  and  as  the  sutures  are  being  tied  assuie 
you  that  all  is  clear  and  a  [lerfect  closure  made.  This  can  be  deter- 
mined with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  gaseous  distention  of  the  abdomen  is  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion, and  offers  many  impediments  to  a  proper  diagnofis;  that  it  must 
be  got  rid  of  before  the  patient  be  relieved  is  admitted  by  all.  Punct- 
ture  through  the  al)dominal  wall  with  any  instrument  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme ;  to  use  a  hypodermic  needle  would  be  a  useless  procedure, 
as  much  larger  openings  are  re((uired  before  the  gas  will  be  discharged. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  empty  the  bowel  in  this  manner,  and  feel 
confident  that  it  would  recjuire  days  to  do  so.  An  opening  should  be 
made  with  the  knife  or  some  instrument  that  will  puncture  the  bowel, 
and  the  instrument  then  opened,  stretching  the  bowel,  giving  exit  to 
the  gas.  For  this  purpose  I  have  had  an  instrument  made  almost 
identical  in  form  with  the  little  ear  speculum,  bringing  the  trumpet  to 
a  point,  with  which  to  make  the  puncture.  The  opening  can  then  be 
stretched,  and  the  closure  will  require  only  one  stitch,  while  that  made 
by  a  knife  would  necessitate  several.  I  have  used  it  only  once.  It  an- 
swered  the  purpose  admirably.  As  the  needle  rapidly  enlarges  from  its 
point,  the  bowel  must  be  grasped  by  the  fingers  to  prevent  its  slipping 
while  being  dilated.  Besides  this  advantage,  the  instrument  shortens 
the  operation,  lessens  the  shock,  and  prevents  leakage.  Comparing 
methods  of  treating  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  there  is  but  one  treat- 
ment— that  is,  to  open  the  patient  and  correct  the  trouble.  When  I  say 
that,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  a  half-dozen  consultations  be- 
fore this  treatment  is  resorted  to,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  the  mortal- 
ity will  be  reduced  from  its  present  high  figures  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
Those  credited  as  cured  by  other  methods  in  most  instances  were  mis- 
takes in  diagnosis.  No  one  was  ever  killed  or  his  danger  increased  by 
an  exploratory  operation. 

Much  of  the  recent  work  done  in  abdominal  surgery  has  been  by 
men  who  base  their  opinions  on  experiments  on  dogs.  This  work  ac- 
complishes only  one  good — it  prepares  the  surgeon  with  manipulative 
skill  and  dexterity  in  operating.  But  this  experimental  or  dog  surgery 
has  not  a  single  feature  in  common  with  that  on  the  human  subject, 
for  there  is  no  resemblance  either  in  the  operation  or  in  the  conditions 
prei^ent.  The  one  is  on  a  healthy  animal  with  an  intestine  of  only  one 
third  the  length  of  the  human,  and  that  has  been  used  for  the  passage 
of  the  coarsest  food  and  the  most  indigestible  materials.  There  is  no 
nervous  element  to  contend  with,  no  pathological  condition  to  contend 
with,  no  distention  or  delay,  no  previous  shock  or  destruction  of  parts, 
no  inflammatory  element  to  remove,  no  complications  to  hinder  or  delay 
the  operative  work,  no  half-dozen  consultations,  no  opium  or  belladonna 
previous  to  operative  work — in  fact,  the  one  differs  from  the  other  aa 
day  differs  from  night.  And  it  is  these  very  conditions  and  complica- 
tions and  delays  that  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
Could  we  bring  the  profession  to  look  at  the  conditions  and  dangers  of 
peritonitis  and  obstruction  of  the  bowel  in  their  proper  light,  and  have 
all  such  conditions  treated  at  an  early  period,  there  would  be  some 
chance  for  the  patient  to  recover  from  the  mischief  already  done  by 
the  disease,  for  intraperitoneal  inflammatory  conditions  soon  destroy 
life.  The  surgeon  can  not  do  any  harm  nor  add  one  feather's  weight 
to  the  already  dangerous  condition,  but  with  good  work  will  save  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  lives.     Senn's  experimental  work  on  dogs  was  for  a 
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definite  purpose,  which  he  has  beautifully  set  forth  in  his  book  and 
clearly  demonstrated  to  us  all,  and  those  of  us  who  work  in  this  field 
can  only  hope  to  be  imitators  of  him. 

Dr.  Theodore  McGraw,  of  Detroit,  gives  us  a  most  ingenious  method 
of  managing  some  of  the  more  desperate  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
In  complete  gangrene  of  the  bowel  I  imagine  it  will  be  of  great  service 
in  saving  life.  In  these  cases  we  are  compelled  to  make  an  artilicial 
anus,  which  will  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms  of  distention,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rubber  ligature  recommended  by  Dr.  McGraw  is 
passed,  two  or  three  inches  below  the  artificial  anus,  through  the  upper 
and  lower  segments  of  intestine,  including  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  tied  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  the  knot  secured  by  ligature ;  then 
either  a  continuous  or  interrupted  Lembert  suture  is  used  around  this 
ligatured  portion,  and,  by  the  time  the  ligature  has  cut  its  way  through, 
the  uni(m  will  be  complete,  without  any  possibility  of  leakage,  and  with 
but  little  delay  or  prolongation  of  the  operation. 

Complete  exit  will  be  given  through  the  artificial  anus  to  all  dis- 
tending gases  and  contents  of  the  bowel  until  the  artificial  opening  is 
complete  (which  is  in  three  or  four  days),  when  the  artificial  anus  can 
be  closed  by  silkworm-gut  sutures  placed  at  the  time  of  operation.  This 
method  also  comes  to  our  relief  in  obstruction  of  the  gall-duct.  In 
these  cases  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  gall-bladder  emptied  of  it.s  con- 
tents, the  rubber  ligature  used  to  unite  the  intestine  to  the  gall-bladder, 
the  additional  suturing  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bowel  and  gall- 
bladder employed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  union,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  the  abdominal  wound  can  be  closed  with  silkworm-gut  sutures  ; 
the  fistulous  opening  between  the  gall-bladder  and  bowel  made  by  the 
rubber  ligature  will  prevent  many  of  the  annoyances  and  inconven- 
iences of  having  a  biliary  fistula. 

It  will  in  many  ways  answer  a  better  purpose  than  the  Senn  method, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  Dr.  Senn's  method  of  anastomosis  is 
our  only  one  to  save  life ;  we  can  not  wait  two  or  three  days  for  an 
opening  to  be  made ;  therefore,  of  necessity,  we  must  resort  to  the 
method  of  Senn. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Senn's  method  three  times,  with  two  recoveries,  and 
must  say  I  have  more  admiration  for  him  and  his  work  than  for  any  in- 
testinal surgeon  in  the  world. 

I  have  found,  in  using  the  Senn  plate  or  the  Abbe  catgut  ring  for 

intestinal  anastomosis,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  overcome 

was  the  passing  of  the  silk  ligatures  through  the  intestine,  there  being 

four  or  six  of  them  in  each  plate  or  ring.    When  they  were  threaded  in 

the  ordinary  sewing  needle  they  became  entangled  and  greatly  prolonged 

the  operation,  or,  if  they  had  to  be  threaded  during  the  operation,  it 

was  the  cause  of  considerable  delay,  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  been 

trying  to  find  a  substitute  that  would  answer  the  purpose  without  any 

I    of  the  objectionable  delays.     I  have  found  the  desired  needle  in  the 

self-threading  Supplee  sewing-machine  needle.    In  the  use  of  this  needle 

I    the  operation  is  shortened  at  least  four  fifths,  all  of  the  threads  being 

1    passed  rapidly  and  without  delay. 

The  ring  or  plate  placed  in  position,  the  operator  holds  the  needle 
with  the  open  face  of  the  eye  toward  him,  the  assistant  takes  up  the 
ligature,  draws  it  taut  at  right  angles  to  the  needle  over  the  eye,  and 
it  is  at  once  threaded.  The  operator  quickly  passes  it  through  the  in- 
testine, half  an  inch  from  its  cut  border,  and  the  assistant  withdraws 
the  ligature  from  the  eye.  The  same  process  is  gone  through  with 
with  all  the  sutures,  and  it  i-s  done  in  a  moment,  without  delay. 

"  Ashhurst  tabulated  fifty-seven  cases  of  laparotomy  for  acute  in- 
testinal obstruction  from  other  causes  than  intussusception,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  only  eighteen  terminated  favorably.  At  that  time 
the  mortality  of  laparotomy  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  other 
than  intussusception  was  over  68  per  cent.  Most  of  these  operations 
VI ^TQ  performed  without  antiseptic  precautions^     (Senn,  page  28.) 

I  have  had  a  greater  number  recover  from  this  operation,  and  have 
operated  for  obstruction  only  twenty-four  times,  and  always  without 
antiseptic  measures,  only  using  clean  Philadelphia  water;  nineteen 
recovered. 

Dr.  Ward,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  recommends  a  most  ingenious  method 
for  finding  the  pro.ximal  and  distal  ends  of  the  intestine.  Pass  the 
fingers  directly  down  to  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  the  spine, 
and  the  position  of  the  two  ends  will  be  immediately  established,  as 


the  lower  attachment  of  the  mesentery  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowel. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Perityphlitis.— The  following  appeared  as  an 
editoiial  article  in  the  Boston  Medical  awl  Surf/icalJournal  for  October 
29th : 

Jumon,  in  Medecine  moderne,  somewhat  exhaustively  reviews  the 
treatment  of  perityphlitis.  The  management  of  this  disease,  he  says, 
has  been  greatly  modified  of  lale  years ;  it  has  become  chiefly  surgical. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  at  the  onset  it  should  be  purely  medical. 
Antiphlogistics,  refrigerants,  and  opiates  should  be  employed ;  every- 
thing which  excites  intestinal  action  should  be  avoided — even  the  saline 
laxatives  and  lavements  so  much  vaunted  by  certain  authorities.  On 
this  point  we  remark  there  is  anything  but  agreement,  though  all  admit 
that  active  catharsis  is  to  be  deprecated. 

At  Nothnagel's  clinic,  in  recent  cases  and  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  much  reliance  is  placed  on  leeches  and  bladders  of  ice.  As 
many  as  eight  or  ten  leeches  are  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain  and 
swelling,  and  the  oozing  of  blood  is  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations 
after  the  leeches  drop  off.  The  result  of  this  treatment  appears  to  be 
encouraging.  After  the  bleeding  ceases,  the  ice-bladder  is  applied.  If 
this  is  not  well  borne,  warm  poultices  or  fomentations  are  substituted. 
Later  on,  the  abdomen  is  painted  with  a  mixture  of  iodoform-collodion, 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  tincture  of  galls,  of  each  equal  parts,  and  fric- 
tion? with  green  soap  are  resorted  to,  if  absorption  of  the  exudation  is 
slow.  Quinine  and  suitable  nourishment  is  given  ;  opium  is  prescribed 
in  some,  though  not  in  all  cases.  If  the  pain  is  intense,  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine  are  employed.  When  the  inflammation  is  sub- 
dued, and  during  the  period  of  amelioration,  laxative  lavements  are  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  the  bowels  are  confined.  If  there  still  remains 
sensibility  to  pressure  and  a  slight  resistance,  an  occasional  massage 
with  green  soap  is  ordered. 

Vollert  cites  a  case  occurring  in  Nothnagel's  clinic  where,  despite 
symptoms  of  the  greatest  gravity,  the  patient  recovered  under  purely 
medical  treatment.  It  was  a  case  of  perityphlitis  with  diffuse  peritoni- 
tis complicated  with  pyaemia.  The  temperature  went  up  on  several 
occasions  to  45-6°  C.  (114°  F.  y);  the  patient  had  frequent  chills,  and 
he  spleen  was  tumefied.  Quinine,  salicylate  of  sodium,  and  antipyrine 
were  given  to  combat  the  fever.  The  patient  got  completely  well  at  the 
end  of  five  months. 

Out  of  thirty-four  cases,  three  were  fatal.  Death  in  the  first  patient 
was  due  to  perforation  of  the  appendix ;  in  the  second,  to  ulcerated 
medullary  cancer  of  the  caecum  ;  in  the  third,  to  intestinal  concretions 
with  perforation  of  the  appendix,  diffuse  peritonitis,  followed  by  per- 
foration of  the  diaphragm,  ulceration  of  the  pleura,  and  hyperpneu- 
mothorax  of  the  right  side. 

What  are  the  indications  for  operating  in  perityphlitis  ?  Jumon,  in 
the  article  aforesaid,  replies  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  as  soon 
as  there  is  certainty  of  the  existence  of  an  abscess.  An  operation 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  during  the  first  few  days.  He  has,  in  fact, 
known  cases  in  which  the  most  acute  symptoms — high  fever  and  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  ileo-csecal  region — have  accompanied  the  development 
of  a  voluminous  tumor,  and  yet  all  these  inflammatory  phenomena  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  days  under  an  "  antiphlogistic  "  treatment,  and 
even  expectancy.  Vollert,  chief  of  Nothnagel's  clinic,  also  agrees  with 
Jumon  that  an  early  operation  is  seldom  called  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exudation  tends  to  become  chronic,  and 
if  there  is  suppuration  with  fever,  a  surgical  operation  is  demanded. 
An  early  operation,  moreover,  is  not  contra-mdicated  if  there  is  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  an  abscess ;  also,  if  there  exists  an  acute 
peritonitis  by  perforation,  even  before  the  formation  of  adhesions,  as 
here  a  laparotomy  would  be  the  last  chance  of  life  for  the  patient. 

To  these  indications  J.  Israel  adds  another:  A  laparotomy  is  indi- 
cated in  recent  cases  of  perityphlitis  when  there  are  grave  symptoms, 
such  as  frequency  of  the  pulse  with  normal  or  subnormal  tempera- 
ture, pallor,  or  cyanosis,  vomitings — in  short,  when  there  is  aggravation 
of  the  general  and  local  state,  although  there  may  be  no  adhesions,  and 
the  presence  of  an  abscess  may  not  be  demonstrated. 

The  most  favorable  case^  for  operation,  according  to  Jumon,  are 
those  in  which  the  exudation  is  circumscribed,  encapsulated.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  forget  that  purulent  collections  of  considerable  size  have 
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diBappeared  under  the  iiifluonco  of  medical  troalmcnt  nlono.  If  there 
existM  iilifiiily  a  neiuTiil  |><Mi(t)iiitis,  tlu-  pioniioniM  will  In-  iilwavH  uii- 
favorable  wlu-tluT  an  operation  be  perfornieil  or  not. 

In  e«H«'H  of  perforation  of  the  appendix,  tliere  nliould  b<'  complete 
resection  of  the  latter  if  there  are  no  (tbHtaeien  in  tlie  wav,  due  to  adhc- 
(dons  to  the  eireuin,  mesentery,  or  neinhborinn  inlextinal  eoilw.  It  Ih 
certain  that  many  ease.-*  get  well  promptly  after  rcKeelion  of  tin-  appen- 
dix, and  that  the  dun^^er  of  relapses  is  prevented  by  tlie  operation.  Thin 
fact  ha»  led  numy  smgeous  in  tins  country  to  prefer  iin  early  lapa- 
rotomy— which,  if  SHCcesHfid,  is  followed  by  removal  tif  the  cause  and 
prompt  rei-overy,  with  no  possibility  of  a  return — to  the  doubt,  nnxieiy, 
and  risk  attending;  a  purely  medical  treatment.  Hut  this  s\ibject  was 
so  fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  at  the  last  meeting  ol  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mcilical  Society  *  that  we  need  only  advise  a  careful  reading 
of  the  re|)orf  of  that  meeting.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  fre- 
quency of  a])pcn(licitis  with  sul)se(iuent  fatal  peritonitis  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  .lackson.  Operative  inttrfercnce  was  not  then 
thought  of,  and  treatment  halted  between,  lirst,  leeching  and  mercury ; 
second,  opium. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.— The  general  meeting  held 
on  Thursday  oveuiug  of  this  week  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  ad- 
dresses in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Abram  Dubois  (by  Dr.  A.  B.  Ball) 
and  the  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  (by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lusk).  The  anniver- 
sary meeting  will  be  held  on  the  19th  inst. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  General  Surgery,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  9th  inst.,  patients  and  specimens  are  expected  to  be  shown 
by  the  chairman  (Dr.  \V.  T.  Bull),  Dr.  V.  P.  (Jibney,  Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis, 
Dr.  A.  J.  McCosh,  and  others ;  D*r.  L.  B.  Bangs  is  to  read  a  paper  en- 
titled Cases  illustrating  Errors  in  the  Use  of  the  Cystoscope ;  and  Dr. 
R.  II.  M.  Dawbarn,  one  entitled  Considerations  upon  the  Treatment  of 
Htemorrbage. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Paediatrics,  on  Thursday  even- 
in-'  the  l"ith  inst..  Dr.  Louis  Fischer  will  demonstrate  Soxhlet's  modi- 
fied milk  St  rilizer;  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr  will  make  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Picdiatric  Society ;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Porter  will  read  a 
paper  on  The  Physiological  Importance  of  the  Proximate  Principles 
and  their  Practical  Utility  in  the  Food  Stufifs  and  in  the  Nutritive  Pro- 
cesses of  the  System. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  on 
the  same  evening,  the  chairman,  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  will  read  Notes  upon 
Chancroid;  Dr.  Willy  Meyer  will  report  A  Case  of  Suprapubic  Lithoto- 
my and  Nephrolithotomy  in  the  Same  Patient ;  and  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras 
will  read  a  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  GonorrlKea. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 
on  Monday  evening,  the  16tb  inst..  Dr.  W.  A.  Holden  will  present  Re- 
marks on  the  Paleness  of  the  Outer  Half  of  the  Optic  Disc,  with  some 
Drawings. 

A  Leper  Colony  in  Finland. — In  its  issue  for  October  31st  the  Medi- 
cal Record  says  :  Kuusamo  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  Finland 
where  leprosy  has  existed  indefinitely,  sixteen  deaths  from  this  disease 
having  occurred  there  between  1774  and  1800,  and  twenty-two  between 
1801  and  1828.  In  an  account  of  the  settlement  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Fager- 
lund,  in  the  Finska  LdkaresdUskapets  Handllngar  for  September,  1891, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Government,  in  1767,  sent  to  Kuusamo  a  physician, 
who  was  instructed  to  study  the  disease  carefully  and  devise  some  rem- 
edy for  its  cure.  His  st  idies  appear  to  have  been  barren  of  practical 
result,  for  in  1788  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  district  sent  to  the 
College  of  Medicine  in  Stockholm  to  inquire  how  his  cases  of  leprosy 
should  be  treated.  He  was  advised  to  use  a  decoction  of  wild  rosemary 
leaves  (folia  rosmarini  silvestris)  and  also  tincture  of  cantharides  in 
doses  of  twelve  to  thirty  drops.  He  was  unable  to  overcome  the  malady 
by  these  means,  and  so  in  1807  it  was  determined  to  isolate  the  suffer- 
ers, in  order  to  prevent  any  further  spread  of  the  disease.  A  building 
was  accordingly  erected  on  a  small  island  in  Lake  Kitkajarvi,  and  the 
lepers  were  removed  thereto.  Here  they  remained  until  1845,  often 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  those 
charged  to  carry  wood  and  food  for  their  use  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  cxxv,  p.  36. 


In  184S  the  hoiipital  tyiitem  was  abolixhcd,  and  the  medical  olflcer 
of  the  district  wan  instructed  to  viait  the  lepers  twice  u  year  in  their 
own  houses,  and  lo  report  on  tliuir  condition  to  the  medical  udndiiiH- 
trative  body.  These  reports  were  made  with  regularity  lor  twenty 
years  and  then  ceased.  In  IH71  the  physician  reported  that  ho  waH 
unable  to  find  any  more  ca.scH  of  lepr  sy  in  Kuusamo. 

Between  the  years  lH-t5  and  IHttn,  duiing  which  period  the  Menu- 
anmnil  leports  were  regularly  presented,  there  were  eleven  cascH  of 
leprosy  under  observation.  The  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  these 
reports  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disciase  is,  as  usual,  indcfiidtp 
and  incon(dusive.  In  one  instance  the  disease  appeared  to  have  been 
communicated  from  a  H'f>man  to  her  husband  and  to  one  of  her  children, 
and  in  another  a  young  man  seemed  to  have  commimicatcd  it  to  his 
sister.  On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  patients,  who  were  poor  and  in- 
capable of  providing  for  themselves,  were  supported  by  the  community, 
being  passed  along  from  one  house  to  another  after  tiiaking  u  certain 
visit  in  each.  No  case  of  the  disease  was  proved  to  have  been  caused 
by  contagion  spread  abroad  by  these  peripatetic  invalids.  Dr.  Fager- 
lund  discusses  at  some  length  the  opinions  held  by  tlifferent  writers  on 
this  subject,  but  brings  forward  no  new  evidence  for  or  against  the 
theory  of  contagiousness  other  than  the  meager  facts  just  cited. 


To  ContribntorB  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpone 
favoring  us  with  coriitniinications  u  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  stich  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  viith  the  understaiuling  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aljstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  tlie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pui 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  (^editable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  thii  journal,  either  becaust  they  are 
too  long,  or  arc  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  decliniixg  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  commtmications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  aiisiver  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partieidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  cemtaining  matter  which  the  person 
sending  tliem  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  .send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  spafe  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publisfiers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   RADICAL   TREATMENT  OF   NASAL   POLYPI 

(MYXOMATA). 

a  supplementary  paper* 

By  W.   E.   CASSELBERRY,   M.  D., 

CHICAGO, 
PBOFESSOK   or   MATERIA   MEUICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS    AND   OP 

LARYNGOLOGY   AND   RHINOLOGY 

IN   THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL   OP   THE   NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY 

(CHICAGO   MEDICAL   COLLEGE)  ;    LARYNGOLOGIST   TO   WESLEY   HOSPITAL. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  in  a  somewhat  exhaustive  paper  on 
Nasal  Myxomata,  read  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
I  advocated  a  vigorous  surgical  treatment  having  for  its 
object,  first,  access  to  and  then  eradication  of  the  actual 
seat  of  attachment.  Zuckerkandl's  researches  on  cadavers 
were  summarized  [Anatomie  der  Nasenhohle,  S.  64  et  seq.), 
by  which  we  demonstrated  that  two  thirds  of  all  nasal  myx- 
omata originated  from  the  middle  meatus,  beneath  the 
middle  turbinated  body,  and  that  approximately  two  thirds 
of  this  number  took  origin  from  the  edges  of  the  hiatus 
semilunaris,  which  is  a  crescentic  opening  into  the  infun- 
dibular space,  whose  upward 
and  downward  continuations 
enter  respectively  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  sinuses  and 
which  is  located  high  up  be- 
neath the  middle  turbinated 
body.  This  numerical  deduc- 
tion harmonizes  with  our  own 
operative  experience. 


Fig.   1. 

In  Fig.  1,  which  is  accurately  drawn  from  a  divided 
skull,  the  middle  turbinated  body  has  been  broken  and 
turned  upward  in  order  to  disclose  the  hiatus  semilunaris 
and  bulla  ethmoidalis. 

*  Read  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congress. 


^Etiology. — Well-developed  myxomata  rarely  spring 
from  flat  surfaces,  but  from  free  edges,  and  the  edges  of 
the  hiatus  semilunaris  lie  at  a  narrow  point  in  the  nostrils, 
partly  inclosed  by  the  curtain-like  turbinated  body  in  such 
a  manner  that  drainage  becomes  easily  defective  by  reason 
further,  of  abnormally  narrow  nostrils,  hypertrophic  rhini- 
tis, septal  deflection,  and  excrescences.  Muco-purulent  se- 
cretion, imprisoned  and  decomposing  in  the  middle  meatus 
and  around  the  middle  turbinated  body,  excites  irritation 
and  furnishes  a  sodden  soil  most  favorable  to  polyp- 
growth. 

While  multiple  myxomata  not  infrequently  occasion 
intranasal  expansion,  in  other  cases  I  have  observed  an 
undue  narrowness,  especially  in  the  superior  nasal  region, 
conjoined,  perhaps,  with  abnormally  large  or  incorrectly 
shaped  middle  turbinated  bodies  by  which  pressure  was  ex- 
erted on  contiguous  parts.  This  observation  should  be  re- 
ceived in  conjunction  with  the  thought  suggested  by  Hop- 
man,*  that  the  primary  lesion  which  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  mucous  polypi  is  in  some  impairment  of  venous 
escape,  resulting  in  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane. True  vaso-motor  paresis  also,  by  favoring  oedema- 
tous transudation,  exerts  a  like  effect. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  explanation 
of  the  so-called  myxomatous  diathesis  will  be  found  in 
whatever  local  abnormity  or  neurological  defect  may  be 
discovered  in  individual  cases  to  be  the  fundamental  cause 
of  simple  oedema  or  vaso-motor  impairment. 

Myxomata  are  connective-tissue  neoplasmata  with  a 
maximum  of  mucin-containing  serum  and  a  mininmm  of 
embryonic  or  stellate  cell  proliferation ;  therefore,  also, 
whatever  favors  rhinitis  leading  to  hyperplasia  will  predis- 
pose to  myxomata,  especially  when  acting  in  the  presence  of 
the  conditions  enumerated  which  produce  oedema  of  the  up- 
per nasal  region.  Gravity  determines  the  shape  of  the  tu- 
mors when  pedunculated,  and  possibly  in  their  incipiency  it 
favors  development  on  free  edges ;  but  the  edges  of  the 
hiatus  semilunaris  are  not  the  only  points  of  attachment. 
Polypi  may  spring  from  the  bulla  ethmoidalis  just  above  or 
from  the  middle  turbinated  body  itself,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  this  particular  nasal  zone — where  occur  hyper- 
plasia, narrowness,  pressure,  oedema,  and  bad  drainage — is 
composed  chiefly  of  edges  or  projecting  irregularities,  to 
some  of  which  the  tumors  must  be  attached.  Then,  too, 
we  do  observe  sessile  myxomata,  or,  what  is  almost  identi- 
cal therewith,  myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  turbinated 
bodies.  Moreover,  gravity  can  scarcely  conduce  to  the 
further  growth  of  polypi  that  are  already  tightly  impacted 
within  the  nasal  cavities.  Altogether,  I  believe  the  {etio- 
logical effect  of  gravity  to  have  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. 

In  view  of  these  a;tiological  factors,  the  importance  of 
radical  surgical  measures  was  emphasized  in  the  paper  re- 
ferred to,  first,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  nasal  passage 
for  respiration,  drainage,  vision,  and  instrumental  manipu- 
lation,  and    to    this  end   the   reduction   of    hypertrophied 

*  Bosworth,  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throaty  i,  392. 
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turbinated  BtruPtures  by  the  electro-enutery,  the  removal  of 
septal  exereseeiiees  by  the  Haw,  eluHcl,  or  motor  drills,  cor- 
rt'ctioii  of  sfptal  ilrflccfioii,  and  I'xcisinn  of  livpritropliicd 
tonsils  or  adenoids. 

Kiljs.    *2,    \\,    and     I,    rcprcscntiiiLr    niyxoniala    sprin;^inLr 
from  llic    li'fl    iiiitldle    meatus   complicalcd  l>v  livp<  rtropliv 


Kio.  2. 


Kio.  3. 


of  the  turbinated  bodies  and  by  septal  excrescence  (Fig.  4)^ 
will  render  more  lucid  the  principles  of  treatment  thus 
briefly  expressed.  But,  as  pointed  out,  the  real  success  of 
the  treatment,  after  having  gained  access  to  the  polypi, 
consists  in  tracing  them  to  their  points  of  attachment  and 
thoroughly  cauterizing  these  so-called  roots,  if  not  at  the 
same  sitting,  then  at  the  next,  remembering  meanwhile  the 
exact  spot.  Knowing  tlie  hia- 
tus semilunaris  to  be  a  favor- 
ite point  of  origin,  those  polypi 
which  proceed  from  beneath  the 
middle  turbinated  body  could  be 
followed  up  by  insinuating  a  fine 
electrode,  slightly  curved  on  the 
flat,  to  this  point ;  and  those  which 
spring  from  the  superior  meatus 
posteriorly  must  be  reached  by  a 
properly  curved  point-electrode  in- 
troduced through  the  mouth  and 
p„;  4.  naso-pharynx,    always    under   the 

best  illumination. 
It  is  not  meant  that  any  considerable  surface  area  of 
mucous  membrane  should  be  seared  over,  but  that,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  exact  spots  of  origin  should  be  subjected  to 
circumscribed  but  deep  cauterization.  Also,  when  reducing 
hypertrophy  of  any  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  but  little 
surface  area  need  be  damaged  by  our  method  of  making- 
narrow  but  deep  linear  cauterizations  by  means  of  a  point- 
electrode  slightly  curved  on  the  flat.  By  this  means,  after 
removal  by  the  snare,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  use 
of  the  forceps,  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  permanently 
cured,  but  a  minority  will  still  continue  unrecovered ;  and 
with  these  I  did  not  deal  in  my  former  paper. 

Additional  experience  has  convinced  me  that  exceptional 
cases  are  curable  only  after  removal  of  the  antero-inferior 
part  of  the  middle  turbinated  body — certainly  a  radical  pro- 
cedure and  one  very  proper  for  discussion  by  this  society. 
When  the  superior  nasal  zone  is  very  narrow,  and  the 


turbinated  bo<ly  in  contact  with  the  Ha-ptiun  and  cIohc  also 
to  the  outer  wall,  lautcri/ation  will  ordy  be  followed  by 
adliesiniiH,  with  fiirtliir  oljstruetion  to  drainage.  Moreover, 
the  space  is  iiisidiieieiit  through  which  to  ins(!rt  an  (dectrode 
to  the  leginii  of  the  hiatus  H(!milunaris  ;  also  when  the  bone 
of  the  turbinated  bodv  is  itself  enlarged  or  iiialfurm(;d  it 
presents  like  impediment  to  access  and  treatment. 

'ilie  removal  of  the  antero-inferior  end  of  the  body 
then  sutlices  to  provide  space  for  the  passage  <»f  in.stni- 
ments  to  the  seat  of  attachment  for  eradication  of  the 
polypi,  to  alTonl  a  proper  drainage  chann(rl  preventing  ac- 
cunndation  of  muco-purulent  material,  and  to  relieve  press- 
ure upon  the  ven(His  e.sc^ape  and  oedema,  thus  guarding 
against  recurrence. 

The  turgid,  swollen,  water-soaked  aspect  of  the  mem- 
brane rapidly  assumes  a  healthier  appearance,  and  the  in- 
ferior turbinates,  when  previously  congested,  will  retra(;t  as 
a  result  of  subsidence;  of  irritation  above. 

I  ineaii  that  in  certaiii  rarer  cases  such  action  seems 
essential  to  permanent  n-covery  within  reasonable  time,  and 
the  qualification  concerning  duration  of  treatment  I  con- 
sider important,  for  if  treatment  is  permitted  to  drag 
along  through  years,  the  patience  and  confidence  of  the  in- 
valid will  be  exhausted,  he  will  drift  from  one  to  another, 
and  remain  practic^ally  unrelieved,  much  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage and  to  our  professional  discredit. 

The  size  of  piece  to  be  abscised  one  determines  by  in- 
dividual circumstances. 

The  question  next  arises  :  Is  the  operation  described 
justifiable  to  the  end  attained  ?  Opinions  differ.  The 
middle  turbinated  body  as  a  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
should,  of  course,  be  carefully  dealt  with,  as  the  possibility 
of  septic  or  other  inflammation  extending  thence  to  the 
meninges  can  not  be  denied,  although  personally  I  am  un- 
familiar with  testimony  adequate  to  establish  such  an  oc- 
currence solely  as  a  result  of  reasonably  skillful  operating. 
A  case  of  meningitis  following  cauterization  of  the  middle 
turbinated  body  was  recently  reported  to  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  but  it  appears  that  the  cauterization  was  un- 
dertaken as  a  means  of  relief  to  symptoms  previously  point- 
ing toward  meningitis. 

Morell  Mackenzie  *  cites  some  cases  collected  by  Lemere 
in  which  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus  or  meningitis  followed 
evulsion  of  polypi  by  the  old  forceps  method,  by  which 
means  it  is  assumed  that  bones  were  fractured ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  general  merits  of 
the  operation  now  under  discussion. 

Bosworth  f  writes :  "  The  removal  of  bone  or  healthy 
mucous  membrane,  I  think,  is  never  justifiable."  He  be- 
lieves it  "  perfectly  possible  to  carry  the  steel-w^ire  loop 
completely  to  the  base  of  a  growth,  no  matter  how  far  it 
extends  beneath  the  middle  turbinated  bone  "  ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  cauterization  he  remarks  :  "  I  have  never  been  able 
to  recognize  the  base  from  which  a  polyp  has  been  severed, 
and  therefore  think  it  unwise  to  subject  healthy  tissue  to 
injury  in  the  blind  attempt  to  cauterize  a  region  that  can 

*  Disca.<ics  of  the  None  and  Throat,  ii,  367. 
f  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  i,  407. 
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not  be  seen.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  if  we  thoroughly  extirpate  the  growths  (by  the 
snare)  they  do  not  recur." 

Much  as  I  regret  it,  ray  experience  is,  of  course,  at 
variance  with  these  views,  although  1  am  in  accord  with 
Bosworth  in  the  belief  that  unnecessarily  frequent,  violent, 
and  prolonged  operating  tends  to  influence  a  more  fibrous 
development  when  recurrence  does  occur. 

Morell  Mackenzie  *  asserts  that  there  are  some  polyps 
which  from  their  anatomical  situation  can  not  be  extirpated 
unless  a  portion  of  a  turbinated  bone  is  also  taken  away, 
and  in  his  experience  no  bad  effect  has  ensued  from  the 
partial  removal  of  one  of  these  bones. 

Lennox  Browne  f  writes  :  "  The  main  point  for  the  cure 
of  polypus  consists  not  so  much  in  the  removal  of  the 
growth — nor,  indeed,  in  the  all-important  complete  eradi- 
cation of  the  minutest  visible  polypus — as  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soil  and  bases  of  their  origin."  At  the  same 
time  he  indorses  Bosworth's  dissent  from  Mackenzie's  posi- 
tion regarding  removal  of  bone.  One  must  inquire  how  in 
the  rarer  cases  characterized  by  narrowness,  etc.,  he  can 
gain  access  to  the  soil  and  bases  of  origin  "  to  sear  limited 
and  indicated  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  the 
cautery  point." 

Cohen  J  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  shape  of  the  nasal 
cavity  often  renders  it  impossible  to  remove  all  the  polyp 
attachments,  and  the  remaining  portions  develop  anew. 
Cohen  also  cites  Gross  as  recommending  removal  of  half 
the  turbinated  body. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  cases  at  length  ;  they 
are  not  numerous,  a  few  only  among  the  many  of  this  dis- 
ease which  we  have  had  occasion  to  treat  having  demanded 
resort  to  abscission  of  the  turbinates  : 

Miss  M.  Iiad  uuiltiple  polypi  occluding  both  nares.  Very 
narrow  nostrils  throughout ;  hypertrophic  rhinitis  and  vaso- 
mot  ir  pare&is;  extreme  discomfort  and  interference  with  busi- 
ness usefulness;  hay  fever  every  year.  The  nostrils  were  cleared 
by  the  usual  methods,  but  with  constant  recurrence  during  two 
years.  The  middle  turbinated  liodies  were  crowded  and  of  sod- 
den appearance;  drainage  defective  ;  the  regions  of  the  hiatus 
semilunaris  and  middle  turbinates  were  repeatedly  sending  forth 
polyp  bads.  Some  of  the  points  of  origin  could  not  be  reached, 
or,  if  reached  l)y  insinuating  a  cautery-])oint  electrode,  adhesion 
followed  in  spite  of  care,  and  the  drainage  became  still  more 
defective. 

I  ultimately  removed  the  antero-inferior  part  of  each  middle 
turbinated  body,  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  j)a- 
tienf.  A  polyp  bud  still  occasionally  springs  up  at  long  inter- 
vals, but.  with  acress  to  the  part,  I  am  confident  of  a  complete 
cure,  while  formerly  it  was  discouraging. 

Mr.  R.,  a  clergyman.  Multi[)le  polypi  on  each  side;  great 
disability  as  regards  speaking.  Numerous  operations  during  i)re- 
vioas  years,  but  always  prompt  recurrence.  Conditions^^similar 
to  tiie  first  case,  but  a  trifle  more  space  in  which  to  work.  The 
samt-  operation,  accompanied  by  otiier  suitable  treatment,  has 
seemingly  resulted  in  complete  restoration  to  health.  No  re- 
currence for  eight  numths. 

*  Diseanes  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  ii,  .''>G9. 

f  The  Throat  and  Nose,  and  their  Dkeases.     Third  edition,  p.  605. 

X  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nasal  Passayc.     Second  edition,  p.  SOS. 


I  could  report  still  other  cases,  but  the  details  would 
be  similar — cases  in  which  it  was  apparently  impossible  to 
effect  a  radical  extirpation  otherwise,  and  wherein  the  dis- 
ability was  so  pronounced  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  justify  this 
procedure. 

Entirely  another  class  of  cases  in  which  I  have  per- 
formed the  same  operation,  sometimes  accidentally,  more 
often  purposely,  includes  those  in  which  a  polypus  of  con- 
siderable size  springs  from  the  antero-inferior  part  of  the 
middle  turbinated  body  itself. 

These  are  apparently  of  the  kind  indicated  by  authors 
who  say  that  the  removal  of  the  underlying  spicule  of  bone 
is  the  most  certain  method  of  eradication.  The  polypus 
often  has  not  a  narrow  pedicle,  but  quite  a  broad  base,  which 
envelops  the  sides  as  well  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  turbi- 
nated body,  the  bony  base  of  which  seems  likewise  to  have 
grown  a  distance  into  the  tumor,  whose  pedicle  it  is  then 
difficult  to  envelop  without  including  in  the  snare  a  part  of 
the  bone. 

Examinations  of  specimens  of  this  sort,  three  of  which 
I  have  preserved  and  exhibited,  show  that  the  bone  itself  is 
not  intimately  associated  with  the  myxomatous  structure, 
but  the  periosteum  does  seem  to  be  therewith  incorporated, 
so  that,  while  myxomata  can  not  be  said  truly  to  spring 
from  the  bone  itself,  for  operative  purposes,  when  they  in- 
volve its  periosteum,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I 
have  not  known  this  species  of  polypus  thus  removed  to  re- 
appear in  the  same  situation. 


Fig.  5. 


Method  of  operating. — Before  this  association  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  relate  in  detail  the  technique  of  an  operation  on 
the  middle  turbinated  body.  I  consider  properly  con- 
structed turbinate-bone  scissors  the  easiest  and  best  means 
of  abscission,  provided  space  on  each  side  of  the  body  will 
permit  the  passage  of  the  blades  sufficiently  high  up — the 
best  means,  because  a  clean  cut  of  the  bone  is  made  at  the 
point  selected  without  risk  of  fracture  at  other  points,  as 
would  seem  possible  by  the  crunching  movement  of  a  snare 
or  the  breaking  action  of  forceps. 

I  have  devised  for  the  purpose  a  pair  of  turbinate  scis- 
sors, curved  in  a  manner  similar  to  others  of  the  kind,  but 
smaller,  shorter,  and  with  thinner  blades,  the  latter  being 
serrated  to  prevent  slipping  (Fig.  5).  When  one  can  not 
manipulate  the  scissors,  the  snare  will  usually  effect  the 
purpose.  The  instrument  should  also  possess  the  ecraseur 
action,  and  require  but  one  hand  to  simultaneously  hold  and 
work  it,  characteristics  which  are  possessed  by  the  Allen 
snare.  When  the  parts  are  so  crowded  as  to  offer  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  a  loop,  the  steel  wire  should  be  sufl[iciently 
heavy  to  be  not  easily  turned  aside  ;  otherwise  the  ordinary 
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so-called  No.  5  jiiano-wirc  is  best,  heitij^  thinner  and  there- 
fore ciittinjj;  cleaner. 

It  wtxihl  seem  that  tlic  siuirc,  iusteail  of  ciittiiit;  throiijrh, 
inif^ht  crowd  the  lione  toifcthcr  ami  i'lartiire  it  at  a  |)<)int 
hil^her  than  intended,  Init  I  iiavc  never  licen  ahh-  to  ascer- 
tain that  this  has  actually  happened.  A  more  real  disad- 
vantaj^e  is  the  liahilily  ol  the  loop  to  slip  and  remove  less 
than  desired.  There  are  times,  however,  when,  l>y  reason 
of  extreme  narrowness  or  erowilinjr  of  the  parts,  neither 
tnrliinate  scissors  nor  snare  can  he  satisfactorily  manipu- 
lated, and  then  1  use  a  small  hut  stroiiff  cuttini;  forceps,  with 
sharp,  rounded  extremities  which  fit  accurately  toi^ether. 
I>v  this  means  the  part  must  he  ahscised  in  several  pieces, 
which  renders  it  a  more  painful  and  tedious  process,  hut  one 
which  is  ctTcctive  and  not  unl>caral)lc. 
70  MoMtoK  Stkkkt. 


ON    TllH    DKFIMTION    AND   THE   SCOPE   OF 
ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

REMARKS  ON  DR.   OIBNEY'S  PAPER* 

By   NEWTON    M.   SHAFFER,   M.  D. 

1  HAD  begun  to  think  that  my  remarks  on  NN'hat  is 
Orthopajdic  Surfrery  ?  read  before  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  held  in  Berlin,  were  to  receive  the  most 
formidable  and  crushing  of  all  criticisms — viz. :  the  silence 
and  neglect  of  my  colleagues.  A  whole  year  has  passed 
since  mv  paper  was  read,  and  no  one  has  been  kind  enough 
to  take  any  notice  of  my  attempt  to  define  modern  ortho- 
paedic surgery.  I  was  therefore  much  pleased  to  know 
that  another  effort  would  be  made  to  define  orthopaedic 
surgery  by  my  friend  Dr.  Gibney,  whose  opinions  and 
views  we  have  all  been  glad  to  hear. 

While  I  can  not  but  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  (libney  for  his 
kind  attempt  to  clear  up  any  misinterpretation  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  feel,  so  far  as  our  German  friends  are  concerned, 
that  his  explanation  is  unnecessary.  Just  prior  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  essay  before  the  Orthopaedic  Section  of  the  Ber- 
lin Congress  I  distributed  seventy-five  copies  of  the  essay 
translated  into  German  ;  and  I  noticed,  as  I  read,  that  many 
of  my  hearers  followed  me  line  by  line.  There  was  doubt- 
less considerable  confusion  on  the  first  day,  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  I  read  in  my  native  tongue.  But  whatever 
doubt  there  may  have  •  existed  was  set  at  rest  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  essay,  kindly  translated  by  my  friend  l)r. 
F.  Beely,  of  Berlin,  in  the  Berliner  kilnische  Wockenschrift,\ 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  congress.  I  can  not  un- 
derstand how  any  of  my  English-speaking  colleagues,  who 
were  present  when  I  read  my  essay,  misunderstood  my 
plainly  stated  views. 

As  to  the  quotation  referring  to  my  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  views  expressed,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  movement  which 


*  Delivered  before  the  American  Association  at  its  tifth  annual 
meeting.  Vide  Dr.  (iibiiey's  article  entitled  Orthopaedic  Surgery;  its 
Definition  and  Scope,  Xew  York  Medval  Journal ,  November  7,  1891. 

■j-  Was  ist  oi'tho,  iidische  Chirurgie  'i  Berliner  klinische  Wochen- 
schri/i.  No.  43,  1890. 


roHulted  in  the  recognition  of  orthopiudic  surgery  by  the 
Berlin  CongreHs;  and  that,  as  chairman  of  the;  committee, 
I  should  have  been  false  to  my  trust  if  I  had  pcrmitte<l 
even  an  inference  tiiat  the  committee  as  a  whoh;  was  in  any 
way  responsible  f4)r  tlu;  views  ex[>reHKed. 

Ilcgarding  the  mnnber  of  titles  u[)on  the  programme  of 
the  Orthopjedic  Section  of  the  Berlin  (Jongress,  I  fin<l  that 
only  twelve  of  the  thirty-five  titles  announced  were  up«»n 
surgical  (operative)  subjects  ;  of  these  twelve,  only  five  or 
six  woidd  be  placed  iti  the  category  of  general  surgery  by 
my  detinition. 

We  have  all  listened  with  phiasure  to  Dr.  Gibney's  re- 
marks. But  he  does  not,  1  think,  make  it  clear  why  ortho- 
psedic  surgeiJiis  should  urid(;rtake  to  do  the  work  that  the 
general  surgeon  is  so  well  equipped  to  perform,  lie  does 
not  make  it  clear  why  orthopa;<lic  surgeons  should  not  con- 
fine them.selves  to,  strictly  speaking,  orthopjedic  work — 
which  is  5is  yet  in  its  infancy  of  usefulness  to  humanity, 
and  which  has  before  it  a  career  of  great  brilliancy. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  specialties  in  medicine 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  true  progress ;  and  that  no 
specialty  ought  to  succeed  which  attempts  to  cover,  or  which 
even  invades,  tlie  well-defined  limits  of  general  medicine 
or  general  surgery.  In  short,  all  specialties  in  medicine 
should  have  a  distinct  and  valid  reason  for  their  existence. 
If  we  stop  to  ask  how  orthopaedic  surgery  became  a 
specialty,  we  can  readily  answer  that  it  was  due  to  the 
undeserved  neglect  of  mechanico-therapy  by  the  entire 
medical  profession.  A  few  earnest  and  intelligent  surgeons 
have  rescued  mechanico-therapy  from  its  unenviable  posi- 
tion, and  have  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  They  did  it,  not 
by  devising  new  operative  procedures  for  the  relief  of  de- 
formity— the  general  surgeon  did  that ;  but  by  investigat- 
ing and  studying  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the 
treatment  of  deformity,  and  by  inventing  apparatus  to  meet 
the  required  therai)eutical  ends.  Without  the  work  of 
these  men,  the  present  American  Orthoptedic  Association 
would  have  had  no  existence,  and  orthopaedic  surgery  as  a 
distinct  specialty  would  scarcely  be  recognized  to-day. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  I  think,  that  all  specialists  in 
medicine  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  both  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  thus  equipped 
should  not  practice  both  general  medicine  and  general  sur- 
gery. It  must,  however,  be  apparent  that  the  so-called 
specialist  who  does  this  weakens  his  own  claim  to  specialism 
and  apologizes  for  his  specialty.  This  will  be  true  so  long 
as  medicine  and  surgery,  generally  speaking,  are  progress- 
ive and  so  long  as  there  are  unsolved  truths  awaiting  the 
special  investigator  and  the  special  student. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  especially   true  of  orthopaedic 
surgery.     There  is  much  to  be  done,  much  to  be  learned, 
in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  deformities,  while  the  sur^ 
gical  treatment  of  deformities  will  receive  ample  and  well- 
prepared  attention  from  the  general  surgeon.     A  brillianti 
future  aw-aits  those  who  will  steadfastly  devote  themselves] 
to  the  development  of  the  scarcely  taught  and  the  compara-j 
tively  unknown  branch  of  mechanico-therapy.     There  are] 
unexplored  fields  in  sight  with  rich  rewards  awaiting  the] 
patient  tiller ;    and  while  there   is   so    much   to    learn,  sol 
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much  to  be  developed,  and  so  much  to  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity  in  these  unexplored 
fields  of  mechanico-therapy,  some  orthopaedic  surgeons  are 
content  to  ignore  the  benefit  they  could  bestow  upon  hu- 
manity by  perfecting  true  orthopaedic  surgery  and  are  will- 
ing to  follow  more  or  less  in  the  beaten  paths  of  general 
sursrery.  And  we  will  all  admit  that  the  general  surgeon 
is  fully  prepared  to  perform  all  the  operations  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  chronic  deformities  and  that  he  needs  no 
help  from  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  in  applying  the  con- 
ventional surgical  dressings  they  require  ;  but  we  also  know 
that  the  early  training  of  the  general  surgeon  does  not  pre- 
pare him  to  apply  properly  devised  apparatus  in  the  more 
difficult  cases  of  chronic  or  progressive  deformity.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  orthoptedic  surgeons  to  excel  in  that 
which  gives  orthopaedic  surgery  its  existence  and  makes  it, 
properly  interpreted,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  neces- 
sary of  all  the  special  branches  of  medicine. 

Orthopaedic  surgery  has  had  its  first  trials  and  has 
slowly  reached  a  point  from  which  it  can  look  forward  to 
ultimate  success.  Sooner  or  later  it  will,  I  think,  reach  a 
point  where  its  followers  will  be  true  orthopaedic  surgeons. 
In  the  present  status  of  orthopaedic  surgery  the  in- 
vasion of  the  field  of  the  general  surgeon  by  the  orthopae- 
dist can  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  expediency ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  can  never  be  just  or  v.'ise  for 
orthopaedic  surgeons  to  leave  the  undeveloped  fields  of  true 
orthopaedic  science  for  the  well-trodden  but  perhaps  more 
attractive  paths  of  general  surgery.  To  mingle  the  two  is 
to  endanger  both,  especially  the  orthopiedic  part.  There 
are  very  few  of  us  who  have  not  witnessed  examples  which 
prove  this  statement. 

We  may  go  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world  and  we 
shall  find  general  surgeons  who  have  been  amply  educated 
to  perform  all  the  operations  of  general  surgery.  The  medi- 
cal colleges  and  universities  of  the  world  are  monuments 
to  the  bi"illiant  success  of  general  surgery.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  of  the  cities  of  the  world  contain  men 
who  have  received  a  thorough  training  in  orthopaedic  work 
and  methods  ?  A  liberal  training  in  our  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals does  not  make  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  any  more  than 
it  makes  an  ophthalmologist  or  neurologist.  Years  of 
post-graduate  study  and  work  are  necessary  to  make  an  ac- 
complished specialist  in  orthopaedic  surgery ;  and  when 
one  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  science — and  the 
best  of  us  have  only  done  this — he  will  even  then  have  to 
be  oti  his  guard  or  he  will  be  diverted  from  his  plain  line 
of  duty  by  the  attractiveness  and  brilliancy  of  operative 
work.  The  true  orthopaedic  surgeon  will  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  a  developed  mechanico-therapy  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  and  the  deformities  of  the  human  race ;  and 
he  will  find  his  time  fully  taken  up  in  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive fields  of  study  in  the  whole  range  of  medicine. 
His  reward  will  be  ample,  for  the  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue to  humanity  from  a  perfected  orthopaedic  science  will 
be  second  only  to  the  grand  results  of  operative  surgery 
itself;  but  he  who  would  strive  for  this  goal — of  the 
greatest  good  to  suffering  humanity — must  necessarily,  in 
the    present   state    of    orthopaedic    surgery,   work    in    new 


fields.  He  must  devote  all  his  energies  and  time  to  his 
work,  and  he  will  scarcely  have  time — even  if  he  has  the 
inclination — to  compete  with  the  general  surgeon  in  the 
field  of  operative  work. 

The  pleasure  that  attends  the  practice  of  orthoptedic 
surgery  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  appreciated.  As  I 
have  remarked  elsewhere,  orthopaedic  surgery  is  an  exact 
science.  The  orthopedic  surgeon  is  dealing  with  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  problems  all  the  time,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  treatment  is  limited  only  by 
the  vulnerability  of  the  human  tissues  and  his  therapy  is 
regulated  by  his  own  hands.  If  his  patience  equals  his 
confidence,  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  can  achieve  many  very 
brilliant  results. 

As  long  as  orthopaedic  surgeons  combine  general  opera- 
tive surgery  with  their  orthopaedic  practice,  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  fail  to  properly  recognize  their  position.  This 
will  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  an  uneducated  class  of  in- 
strument-makers, whose  efforts  to  serve  the  profession  are 
laudable,  but  whose  failures  are  only  to  be  expected.  As 
long  as  this  uneducated  class  are  relied  upon  by  the  pro- 
fession, humanity  will  be  the  sufferer,  and  the  general 
surgeon  will  be  dissatisfied  with  his  management  of  cases 
of  chronic  deformity  requiring  special  mechanical  treat- 
ment. The  medical  profession  need  educated  orthopaedic 
surgeons  to  whom  they  can  refer  patients  with  chronic  de- 
formity requiring  special  mechanical  treatment  with  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  orthopaedic  surgeons,  with  equal  confi- 
dence and  with  a  merited  self-respect,  should  refer  their 
operative  cases  not  requiring  special  orthopaedic  care  after 
operation  to  the  general  surgeon. 

By  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of  surgeons  trained  in 
orthopaedic  work  and  methods  will  exist,  and  then  the  pro- 
fession at  large  will  recognize  their  position  and  claims. 
Then  the  instrument-maker  will  be  relegated  to  the  position 
which  the  pharmacist  now  occupies — viz.  :  that  of  "  com- 
pounding "  the  "prescription"  of  the  surgeon. 

There  is  too  much  false  pride  among  some  orthopaedic 
surgeons — and  this  false  pride  interferes  very  materially  with 
the  advance  of  true  orthopaedic  surgery.  Some  orthopaedic 
surgeons  seem  to  want  to  be  recognized  as  operative  sur- 
geons. They  dislike,  for  example,  to  have  it  said :  "  Oh, 
yes,  Dr.  is  good  enough  at  applying  a  brace  for  de- 
formity, but  they  say  he  is  too  timid  to  excise  a  joint." 

The  consequence  is  that  Dr. wants  to  prove  his  ability 

to  perform  all  the  operations  of  surgery.  I  have  heard  re- 
marks like  this  made  of  some  of  our  best  orthopaedic  sur- 
geons— I  know  it  has  been  said  of  myself.  But  we  must 
rise  above  such  puerile  criticism.  The  fact  that  we  choose 
to  send  our,  strictly  speaking,  operative  cases  directly  to 
some  general  hospital  or  to  some  general  surgeon  places 
the  orthopaedic  surgeon  in  a  secure  position  ;  for  the  diffi- 
cult cases  which  he  retains  and  which  he  is  competent  to 
treat  are  better  cared  for  than  they  could  be  by  the  general 
surgeon — and  we  know  that  the  general  surgeon  is  fully 
equipped  to  care  for  the,  strictly  speaking,  operative  cases. 
If  we  candidly  study  the  element  of  humanity  and  progress 
in  our  work,  it  would  seem  that  this  would  be  the  best  for 
those  whose  interests  are  committed  to  our  care. 
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Hut  I  must  not  he  misinter|>r»'(»'<l.  'V\w  major  work  of 
tho  4)rtlioj)a'(li«'  surj^con  must  \\v  in  tin-  mccliuriical  lidd. 
On  tho  othtT  hnntl,  lie  must  he  pri'jmri'd  and  iMjuipprd  to 
oporato  when  liis  work  dcmnnds  it,  and  lie  must  krcp 
ahrt'ast  with  current  nu-dical  lliou;;ht  and  practice.  lie  is 
iu»t  to  hi'  a  MHMdianic  aloiii'.  lliil,  as  a  niatti-r  of  jiriiiciplu, 
and  a  loi^ical  scipu'iu'o  of  his  chosen  specialty,  llu'  ortho- 
pa-dic  surj^eon  sliould  only  operate  upon  those  |tatients  with 
♦•hronic  deformity  wlio  ou^ht  neecHsarily  to  remain  under 
his  care  after  operation.  This  is  where,  1  think,  the 
operative  line  shoulil  he  drawn,  for  the  function  of  the 
orthopa-dic  surijfeon  shouM  he  to  fill  a  place  not  occupied 
hv  the  j;eneral  surgeon.  This  position  is  one  which  all 
orthopR'die  sur«;ei>ns  can  occupy  with  credit  to  them- 
selves— and  if  it  is  maintained,  it  will  result  ;i:really  to  the 
cri'dit  of  ortho|)a'dic  sur<^ery  and  to  the  henelit  of  suiTerinj; 
huinauity. 

I  can  not  hut  feel  flattered  in  thinkin^j^  that  Dr.  (Jihney 
has  adopted  my  deHnition  of  orthopa-dic  surgery  in  every 
respect  except  the  final  and  qualifying  clause.  Something 
has  surely  been  gained  by  tliis  discussion,  and  the  day  may 
not  he  very  far  distant  when  modern  orthopa;dic  surgery 
will  be  clearly  defined. 

Dr.  Gibuey  has  kindly  adopted  my  definition,  except  the 
final  and  qualifying  clause.  He  would  have  it  read  as  fol- 
lows: "  Orthopa-dic  surgery  is  that  department  of  surgery 
which  includes  the  ])revention,  the  mechanical  treatment, 
and  the  operative  treatment  of  chronic  or  progressive  de- 
formities." 

Let  us  see  where  this  would  lead  us.  It  would  make 
the  orthopaedic  surgeon  a  general  surgeon  in  effect.  He 
would  be  called  upon  to  trephine  for  cerebral  paralysis,  to 
perform  laminectomy  for  spinal  paralysis,  to  amputate  for 
incurable  deformity,  to  excise  diseased  joints  which  do  not 
require  mechanical  treatment,  and  to  operate  for  spina 
bifida,  hare-lip,  elephantiasis  arabica,  etc.,  and  in  cases  re- 
quiring plastic  surgery,  etc. 

1  respectfully  submit  tliat  these  operations  belong  to 
that  class  which  Dr.  Gibney  calls  "  the  operative  procedures 
that  legitimately  belong  to  the  general  surgeon,"  to  which, 
he  says,  '•  orthopaedic  surgery  lays  no  claim." 

Dr.  Gibney's  modification  of  my  definition  would  lead 
us  far  from  the  goal  which  all  orthopaedic  surgeons  should 
strive  to  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  the  definition 
submitted  at  the  Berlin  Congress  draws  a  very  distinct  line, 
founded  on  the  real  traditions  of  modern  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery. It  places  orthopaedic  surgery  in  a  clearly  defined 
position,  which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  its  followers  to 
■operate  in  those  conditions  only  which  clearly  demand 
special  orthopa-dic  care. 

.  In  order  to  be  explicit,  I  again  submit  my  definition  of 
orthopaedic  surgery  as  read  before  the  Berlin  Congress.  It 
is  as  follows :  "  Orthopaedic  surgery  is  that  department  of 
surgery  which  includes  the  prevention,  the  mechanical 
treatment,  and  the  operative  treatment  of  chronic  or  pro- 
gressive deformities,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  which 
special  forms  of  apparatus  or  special  mechanical  dressings 
arc  necessary. " 
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I.OCIMVII.I.K, 

PHOrKBNOIt   or    AIIIKIMINAI.    HCHIriKIIY    AND   <1  Y  N  XCOLOItY    IN   TUB 

KKNTI<  KV    NCIIOOI.    OK    MKI>I<'INK  ; 

■  X-I'liKHMlKNT   OK   'IIIK    HKt'TION    IN    OltHTISTIIIt  H    AND   liyNiW('OI,0(i V 

OK   TIIK    AMKIIK  AN     MKDHAI,    AHHOCIATION  ; 

■  X'I'KKHIDKNT   "IK   TIIK    KKNTICKY    NTATK    MKIIK.'AI,   HOCIKTY  ; 

KKI.I.OW    OK   TIIK    AMKIlll  AN    O  YN;1{I  OI.OI.ICAI.    COIIKTY, 

OK  TIIK    AMKUH'AN   AhHO'  lATION    OK   OHHTKTIIICI ANH    AM)   O  Y  N  J^U  OI.O(;lllTB, 

AND   OK  TIIK   NorTIIKlIN   xl'IIOH  Af,    AND   O  YN/«(OI.O<iI(A  I.   HOC  IKTV  ; 

C(»NHIII,TIN<1   OVNJCCOt.UOIHT   To   TIIK    I.OlJIHVII.LK    CITY    IIUMIMTAL.    ETC. 

1  wii.i,  not  discuRH  the  broad  (piestion  of  aHcpsiH  versus 
antisepsis  by  tlic  use  of  <*hemical  solutions  in  its  applica- 
tion to  general  surgery,  but,  if  the  proper  precautions  as 
regards  cleanlinesH  in  every  detail  before  and  during  an 
operation  are  observed,  we  ri(!(!<l  no  antise])tic  germicides  in 
intraperitoneal  surgery.  If  solutions  of  sublimate,  carbolic 
acid,  etc.,  are  brought  in  contact  with  healthy  peritoneum, 
their  action  is  harmful,  and  if  they  do  not  cause  immediate 
bad  results  they  will  cause  sul»s(-(juent  trouble  by  so  irritat- 
ing the  membrane  as  to  result  in  few  or  many  adhesions  of 
the  abdominal  and  ])elvic  viscera.  They  may  leave  the 
patient  as  nmch  of  an  invalid  as  before  the  laparotomy, 
or  more.  Nor  will  I  condemn  the  usfe  of  chemical  so- 
lutions for  the  i)urj)ose  of  sterilizing  the  operator,  assist- 
ants, nurses,  or  patient,  or  the  room,  instruments,  sutures, 
dressings,  or  sponges,  if  used  before  the  operation  is  begun  ; 
but  they  should  be  removed  from  everything  that  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  peritonaeum.  Unless  everything  is 
made  practically  clean,  independent  of  the  germicide,  it 
will  not  make  it  aseptic.  It  is  too  often  true  that  opera- 
tors who  are  loudest  in  advocacy  of  germicide  solutions 
are  the  least  cleanly,  and  I  have  known  them  to  forget 
to  wash  their  hands  before  beginning  an  operation  or 
before  examining  a  woman  in  labor.  They  wet  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  the  hands  that  have  not  been 
cleansed  in  sublimate  solutions,  use  carbolic  spray,  put 
dirty  instruments,  .sponges,  sutures,  and  dressings  into 
dirty  vessels  filled  with  unclean  water,  and  expect  the  an- 
tiseptic to  make  all  aseptic.  Just  here  lies  a  great  ob- 
jection to  the  general  use  of  chemical  germicides,  and 
women  have  died  of  septic  infection  because  of  reliance 
upon  such  means. 

There  are  relatively  few  men  who  know  how  to  be  sur- 
gically clean  in  every  detail  connected  with  intraperitoneal 
surgery,  and  if  the  time  and  labor  that  have  been  devoted  to 
teaching  the  medical  profession  how  to  use  antiseptic  germi- 
cides had  been  directed  to  teaching  the  value  of  and  means 
of  accomplishing  surgical  cleaidiness,  septic  peritonitis  fol- 
lowing laparotomy  would  be  comparatively  infrequent.  Of 
course  the  foregoing  does  not  apply  to  all  men  who  use  chem- 
ical antiseptics,  for  some  of  them  are  the  most  cleanly  I 
have  ever  seen  operate ;  but  I  believe  they  would  get  as 
good  or  better  results  if  they  omitted  the  antiseptics.  The 
peritonaeum  is  usually  infected  by  contact  and  the  danger 
of  atmospheric  infection  is  practically  nil,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  excellent  results  in  laparotomies  done  in 
large  and  crowded  amphitheatres. 

The  following  order  may  be  observed  in  describing  the 


*  Read   before    the   American   Aspociation   of   Obstetricians    and 
Gynaecologists,  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York,  May  18,  1891. 
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means  of  making  and  keeping  everything  aseptic  in  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  surgery : 

1.  The   operating  room    and    the   room   in    which   the 
patient  is  to  remain  during  convalescence. 

2.  The  patient. 

3.  The  operator  and  all  assistants. 

4.  The  kind  of  water  to  use. 

5.  (a)  Instruments ;  [b)  sutures  and  ligatures ;  (c) 
sponges  ;  {d)  dressings  and  towels. 

6.  Irrigation. 

7.  Drainage. 

The  operating  room  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
floor,  walls,  and  furniture  may  be  washed  regularly  and 
kept  clean.  If  the  operation  is  done  in  a  private  house  it 
is  well  to  remove  the  carpet  and  curtains  some  days  before 
and  wash  everything  in  or  about  the  room,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  dust  by  brushing  on  the  day  the  lapa- 
rotomy is  to  be  done.  If  dirt  has  then  accumulated  that 
must  be  removed,  it  should  be  done  by  wiping  or  washing 
with  a  towel,  and  this  must  also  be  done  if  we  operate  in 
emergency  cases  where  we  have  no  time  to  make  extensive 
arrangements.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  using  the 
spray  or  burning  sulphur  unless  the  room  has  been  occupied 
by  a  jierson  with  some  infectious  disease.  Asepsis  is  more 
easily  accomplished  in  well-regulated  private  or  public  hos- 
pitals or  infirmaries ;  in  private  houses  septic  matter  may 
more  readily  be  introduced  unless  the  operator  or  an  ex- 
perienced nurse  rigorously  superintends  everything  before 
and  during  the  operation.  But  good  results  may  be  obtained 
in  uncleanly  rooms  and  surroundings  if  the  wound  and  the 
peritonaeum  are  protected  from  contact  with  anything  septic. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  operating  with- 
out preparing  the  room,  for  the  dangers  of  infection  are  mul- 
tiplied many  times ;  the  hands,  sponges,  towels,  etc.,  may 
unconsciously  come  in  contact  with  poisonous  matter,  and 
it  requires  unremitting  watchfulness  to  prevent  it.  This 
danger  is  practically  removed  where  we  take  the  proper 
precautions  when  we  have  time  to  do  so  before  operating. 
The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  to  remain  after  the  opera- 
tion should  be  made  clean,  as.  should  also  the  mattress  and 
bed  covering ;  this  is  especially  necessary  where  the  drain- 
age-tube is  used. 

In  operating  rooms  at  hospitals  or  infirmaries  the  oper- 
ating and  instrument  tables  are  more  easily  kept  clean  if 
they  have  plate-glass  covers.  The  instrument  trays  and 
pans  for  sponges  and  dressings  should  be  white  china  or 
white  porcelain  lined,  so  that  we  may  readily  see  if  they 
are  unclean. 

The  patient  should  be  given  one  or  more  hot  baths  with 
soap  and  brush  before  the  operation,  and  every  part  of  the 
body,  including  the  hairs  on  the  head,  under  the  arms,  and 
over  the  vulva,  should  be  carefully  cleansed.  The  pubes 
should  be  shaved,  and  it  is  well  to  scrape  away  with  the 
razor  the  epidermal  scales  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Before  making  the  abdominal  incision 
the  abdomen  should  again  be  washed  and  wiped  dry  with 
a  clean  towel.  A  hot  enema  and  a  copious  vaginal  injec- 
tion should  be  given  before  the  operation.  Dry,  sterilized 
towels  should  be  placed  over  the  pubes  and  upper  part  and 


sides  of  the  abdomen,  over  which  there  should  be  spread  a 
large  piece  of  several  thicknesses  of  dry,  sterilized  gauze  with 
an  opening  cut  for  some  inches  over  the  point  where  the 
incision  into  the  cavity  is  to  be  made.  This  prevents  the 
hands,  instruments,  or  sponges  coming  in  contact  with 
septic  matter  about  the  clothing  or  the  operating  table. 

The  same  care  in  preparing  for  an  operation  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  operator  should  also  he  enjoined  upon  the 
assistants  and  the  nurses;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
know  if  septic  matter  has  been  introduced.  Visitors  should 
not  be  })ermitted  to  come  near  the  patient  or  anything  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  operation,  nor  should  they  touch  the 
hands  of  any  one  who  is  to  assist  in  any  capacity  in  the 
operation.  The  operator  should  prepare  himself  as  care- 
fully as  he  has  had  the  patient  prepared,  and  should  put  on 
clean  linen  before  each  operation.  His  nails  should  be 
closely  trimmed  and  scraped,  and  just  before  he  begins  an 
operation  his  hands  and  arms  should  again  be  carefully 
washed  in  hot  water  with  soap  and  brush.  He  should  then 
put  on  a  clean  white  apron  reaching  from  the  neck  to  below 
the  knees  and  extending  entirely  around  the  body,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hands  coming  in  contact  with  his  clothing.  He 
should  have  a  pan  of  hot  sterilized  water  on  his  instrument 
table  to  dip  his  hands  into  when  soiled  with  blood  or  other 
matter. 

All  Avater  used  in  the  operation  should  be  sterilized  by 
boiling  not  less  than  thirty  minutes,  and  if  we  can  not  get 
water  that  is  relatively  clear  and  clean,  it  should  be  dis- 
tilled or  filtered  through  a  Pasteur  filter  before  it  is  boiled. 
The  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  boiled  should  be  washed 
in  hot  water  with  soap  and  should  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  The  water  for  the  sponges  and  irrigation  should 
be  boiled  some  hours  before  the  operation,  so  that  it  gets 
cool  enough  to  use,  but  the  water  to  be  jnit  into  the  instru- 
ment and  suture  trays  and  the  pan  for  the  irrigation  and 
drainage-tubes  and  needles  should  be  boiling  when  the 
operation  is  begun. 

The  instruments  and  needles  should  be  washed  with 
great  care  in  hot  water  with  sapolio.  It  removes  the  oil 
from  new  instruments,  and  the  blood  or  other  secretions 
from  instruments  that  have  been  used,  better  than  any  soap 
I  have  tried.  The  hairs  of  the  brush  should  be  pushed 
into  the  irregularities  and  holes  in  the  instruments,  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  needles ;  otherwise  all  the  diil  will 
not  be  removed.  Instruments  should  be  washed  after  be- 
ino-  used  before  the  blood  has  hardened  on  them,  and 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  sterilized  towel  until  they  are 
needed.  When  any  of  the  plating  is  worn  otf  they  should 
be  replated.  They  should  be  kept  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  prevent  rust,  a  few  minutes 
immediately  before  using. 

The  best  suture  or  ligature  for  general  use,  and  it  will 
serve  nearly  all  purposes  in  intraperitoneal  surgery,  is  the 
Chinese  hard  twist  silk  of  different  sizes.  It  should  be 
selected  from  unbroken  packages  and  never  handled  with 
hands  that  have  not  been  washed ;  nor  should  it  ever  come 
in  contact  with  anything  not  clean.  This  suture  may  be 
sterilized  in  several  ways,  but  the  most  reliable  method  is 
to  wrap  three  sizes  on  three  separate  small  glass  spools  and 
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put  tlu»in  ill  H  t»>st  tiil)f  and  stopper  it  with  a  pii-rc  of  ah- 
Morhi-nt  cotton.  This  slionM  W  ki-pt  for  an  hour  for  thrcf 
consecutive  days  in  a  Koch'.s  or  some  approved  sterilizer  at 
i\  heat  of  'JlJ"  K.  I'lacli  tiihe  holds  enouijh  siliv  for  a  hipa- 
rotoiuy,  ami  nuiy  lie  kept  in(U'linitely  in  an  aseptii-  condi- 
tion if  the  cotton  is  not  removed.  Or  the  silk  may  he 
sterilized  on  lart;e  ;r|a.ss  spools  which  nuiy  immediately  he 
]»ut  on  reels  in  -jlass  suture  ho.xes  and  kept  covered  with 
nlcolud.  These  sutures  may,  however,  be  made  practically 
«terile  by  puttiui;  them  in  an  iron  porcclaindine«l  pan  of 
boiliuj;  water  and  kecj)  the  w.iter  hoiliiitr  for  thirty  minutes 
before  and  durin:^  {\\y^  operation.  'I'he  j^lass  drainajj^e  and 
the  irriijation  tubes  and  the  needles  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  pan.  Silk-worm  yiit  may  be  carefully  washed  and 
made  sterile  by  boilint;.  This  nuiy  be  done  {hiring"  the 
operation  ;  or,  if  it  is  «lone  previously,  they  sliould  be  put  in 
lonj;  ijlass  sterilized  tubes  and  absorbent  cotton  tij>;htly  in- 
troduced into  the  ends,  or  they  may  be  kej)t  in  hermetically 
.sealed  j^lass  jars  or  in  alcohol.  Silver  wire  should  bo  cut 
into  pieces  twelve  indies  lonj;,  then  washed  and  made 
bright  with  sapolio,  and  when  boiled  kept  also  in  glass 
tubes,  or  it  may  be  washed  and  boiled  when  we  want  to 
use  it.  It  nuiy  also  be  sterilized  and  kept  on  large  spools 
in  the  glass  suture  box  tilled  with  alcohol.  1  will  not  speak 
of  the  preparation  of  the  catgut  or  the  kangaroo  tendon. 

Soft  and  well-shaped  sponges  should  be  selected  and 
prepared  after  the  following  fashion  :  They  should  be  ham- 
mered on  a  marble  slab  with  a  wooden  mallet  as  long  as 
any  sand,  lime,  or  dirt  can  be  gotten  out  of  them.  They 
should  then  be  washed  in  cold  water  and  put  for  twelve 
hours  in  water  made  disagreeably  sour  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  washed  out  of  the  sponges,  and  when 
they  are  dry  they  are  again  hammered  with  the  mallet  to 
see  if  any  more  sand  or  lime  can  be  got  out  of  them. 
They  are  now  carefully  washed  in  cold  water  and  kept  for 
six  hours  in  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  one  part  and 
water  five  parts.  This  is  washed  out  in  clean  water  and 
the  sponges  wrung  dry  and  immediately  put  into  a  large 
glass-stoppered  jar  or  bottle  filled  with  alcohol.  Sponges 
that  have  been  used  may  again  be  made  clean  if  they  have 
not  come  in  contact  with  septic  pus.  Immediately  after 
the  operation  have  them  washed  and  then  put  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  This  will 
dissolve  all  organic  matter  so  that  the  sponges  will  be  rela- 
tively clean  when  the  sodium  is  washed  out  of  them.  They 
are  then  put  into  the  sulphurous  acid  and  water  as  above 
described  and  kept  in  alcohol.  There  are  other  ways  of  pre- 
paring sponges,  but  this  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  per- 
fect. The  sponges  should  be  prepared  by  the  o])erator  or 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  otherw  ise  the  process  may 
be  imperfectly  observed. 

It  is  best  for  each  operator  to  prepare  his  own  gauze. 
It  can  be  purchased  in  rolls  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
yards,  free  of  oil,  and  ready  to  be  sterilized.  This  is  best 
done  by  putting  it  in  loose  folds  into  a  sterilizer  for  an 
hour  for  one  or  more  days.  It  may  then  be  put  into 
aseptic  glass  jars  with  ground  stoppers,  or  into  small  jars 
with  glass  tops  that  fit  so  tightly  upon  gum  bands  that  air 
can  not  be  admitted.     Enough  may  be  put  into  one  jar  for 


a  laparotomy,  and  it  will  remain  sterile.  If  any  antiseptic  is 
preferred  it  may  be  used  on  the  gauze  when  jireparing  for 
an  operation,  but,  as  gauze  properly  sterilized  is  free  of 
pathogenic  germs,  why  use  the  antiseptic  '{  It  can  not 
make  it  mor«>  aseptic.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  perfect 
sterilization  the  LC''i'uiiri<|c  mav  be  used. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  sterilize;  the  gauze  as  above 
descrilxid,  it  may  be  made  pra<;tically  sterile  by  boiling  it 
for  thirty  minutes  before  and  during  an  operation  ;  but  dry 
gauze  should,  if  possible,  be  used,  especially  over  the  ab- 
domen and  the  wound. 

If  towels  are  carefidly  washed  and  boiled  in  chian  water 
for  thirty  miimtcs,  they  are  usually  sulliciently  luseptic  if 
they  have  not  been  used  except  in  the  operating  room. 
They  may  be  sterilized  as  carefully  as  the  gauze  ;  but  this 
is  a  troublesome  process  and  is  probably  not  necessary. 

In  suturing  the  abdominal  wound  the  edges  should  be 
evenly  coaptated,  but  if  the  sutures  arc  tied  too  tightly,  stitch 
abscesses  will  follow  in  the  practice  of  the  cleanest  oper- 
ator, because  it  furnishes  necrosed  tissue  in  which  patho- 
genic germs  may  develoi).  The  abdominal  wall  should  be 
made  clean  and  dry  before  the  dressings  are  apj)lied  and 
well  dusted  with  boric  acid,  an  excellent  means  to  keep 
the  wound  dry.  The  several  layers  of  gauze  and  the  thick 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton  should  be  strapped  tightly  to  the 
abdomen  by  three-inch-wide  gum  adhesive  plaster.  If  the 
glass  tube  is  used,  the  dressings  should  be  perfectly  fitted 
around  it. 

If  the  peritonjBum  has  become  soiled  with  blood,  pus, 
or  the  contents  of  cysts,  the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  110° 
F.  This  is  best  done  with  a  long  glass  tube,  with  holes  at 
the  end  and  on  the  sides,  attached  to  a  gum  hose.  An 
iron,  granite,  or  glass  funnel  is  introduced  into  the  other 
end  of  the  hose,  and  the  water,  poured  from  a  pitcher,  is 
forced  into  all  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Suprapubic  drainage  with  the  glass  tube  is  the  method 
usually  adopted  to  drain  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  sel- 
dom possible  to  make  the  peritonaeum  perfectly  aseptic, 
but  if  it  is  kept  relatively  dry,  the  condition  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs  has  been  removed  and 
they  are  not  so  readily  propagated  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
cause  infection.  Streptococci  may  remain,  but  we  remove 
the  soil  on  which  they  live.  If  the  tube  is  carefully  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  Douglas's  pouch  it  will  usually  drain  the 
secretions,  but  it  will  not  always  do  so.  I  have  had  a  ca.se 
where  the  tube  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  retro-uter- 
ine pouch  and  did  not  drain  more  than  a  little  for  sixteen 
hours.  When  it  was  withdrawn  two  inches,  it  rapidly  filled 
and  a  pint  of  liquid  was  removed. 

To  prevent  complications  of  this  sort  I  have  had  spe- 
cially manufactured  tubes  with  fine  holes  in  the  side,  ex- 
tending within  from  two  to  three  inches  of  the  mouth. 
The  tube  should  be  light,  never  exceeding  a  half-inch  in 
diameter,  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  deepest  part  of 
the  pelvis.  The  several  layers  of  sterilized  gauze  and  cot- 
ton fitted  closely  around  the  tube  should  be  protected  by 
gum  dam  and  a  clean  piece  of  cotton  kept  over  the  mouth 
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of  the  tube.  The  liquid  should  be  removed  from  the  tube 
by  suction  with  a  syringe.  This  should  be  done  as  often 
as  every  ten  to  twenty  minutes  at  first,  but  as  the  secretions 
become  less  the  interval  may  be  made  longer.  The  syringe 
should  be  made  clean  and  kept  so  by  washing  immediately 
before  and  after  using  it.  We  should  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  liquid  by  the  introduction  into  the  tube  of  gauze 
or  wick,  but  gauze  drainage  may  be  of  value  if  the  gauze  is 
introduced  around  the  tube  in  cases  where  the  bowel  has 
been  opened  and  can  not  be  closed,  or  where  it  is  necessary 
to  drain  from  a  large  abscess  cavity.  Drainage  is  indi- 
cated— 

1.  To  diagnosticate  internal  haemorrhage  in  time  to 
stop  bleeding  by  the  injection  of  a  haemostatic  or  by  re- 
opening the  cavity  before  fatal  shock. 

2.  To  prevent  haemorrhage  by  keeping  the  cavity  dry 
and  allowing  the  vessels  to  contract  and  the  blood  to  coag- 
ulate. 

3.  Where  there  are  extensive  adhesions  or  continued 
oozing  of  blood  or  transudation  of  serum  ;  it  is  indicated  in 
old  and  feeble  people  if  either  of  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions are  present,  if  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

4.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  drainage  it  is 
best  to  use  it. 

5.  Where  the  peritonaeum  has  been  soiled  with  pus  or 
other  matter  that  is  probably  septic,  or  where  portions  of 
the  cyst  wall  or  other  structures  that  may  become  devital- 
ized are  left  in  the  cavity.' 

The  tube  should  be  cared  for  by  a  specially  trained 
nurse  who  knows  how  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  tube  infec- 
tion to  a  minimum.  Clean  towels  should  be  spread  over 
the  abdomen  and  closely  fitted  around  the  tube  under  the 
gum  dam  before  the  cotton  is  removed  from  over  the 
mouth,  and  the  hands  should  be  carefully  washed  before 
using  the  syringe. 

THE   MICROBIC   ORIGIN   OF   SCARLET   FEVER. 
By   JOHN   FORD   BARBOUR,   M.  A.,    M.  D., 

LOUISVILLE, 

CONSULTING  NEUROLOGIST   TO   THE   LOUISVILLE   CITY  HOSPITAL, 

LECTURER  ON    NEUROLOGY   AND   CLINICAL   MEDICINE   IN 

THE   HOSPITAL  COLLEGE   OF   MEDICINE. 

Is  scarlet  fever  of  microbic  origin  ?  While  the  argu- 
ment from  the  analogy  of  this  disease  to  others  the  micro- 
bic origin  of  which  is  well  established  is  sufficient  to  con- 
A'ince  us  of  this,  and  while  there  are  certain  clinical  facts 
which  can  but  be  explained  upon  this  hypothesis,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  one  has  ever  demonstrated  this 
bacteriologically,  or  isolated  the  specific  micro-organism  of 
scarlet  fever.  Various  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
been  made.  Before  the  era  of  microbiology  Ilallier  de- 
scribed a  fungous  growth — the  TiUetia  scarlatina — to  which 
he  benevolently  ascribed  specific  properties.  Coze  and  Feltz, 
in  1872,  gave  a  description  of  a  bacterium;  but  here 
again  there  was  no  effort  at  obtaining  a  pure  culture. 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  January,  1882, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  germ 
of  scarlet  fever  by  Frederic  E.  Klund,  of  Sweden.  This 
observer  states  that  scarlet  fever  is  almost  constantly 
present   in  the   island   of    Skeppsholm.      In  the   urine   of 


scarlatinous  patients  he  found  immense  numbers  of  disc- 
shaped, round  or  oval  corpuscles,  much  smaller  than  a  red 
blood-ceil,  which  displayed  rotary  movements,  multiplied 
by  fission,  and  never  adhered  in  monilifonn  chains.  He 
also  professes  to  have  found  them  in  large  numbers  in  the 
soil  and  underground  water  of  Skeppsholm  and  in  barracks 
and  other  situations  where  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out. 
To  this  genu  he  gave  the  name  Plax  scindens. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  evidence  for  its  spe- 
cificity is  simply  nil.  No  other  observer,  I  believe,  has 
found  it. 

Cooke  and  other  authors  have  described  various  bacilli 
and  streptococci ;  but  the  proof  that  any  of  them  is  patho- 
genic of  scarlet  fever  is  lacking. 

Very  interesting  in  this  connection  are  the  investiga- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Ilendon  epidemic,  for  the  ac- 
count of  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  recent  lecture  by  M. 
Sevestre,  of  Paris.  (Le  Progres  medical,  November  29, 
1890.) 

On  December  14,  1885,  the  Local  Government  Board 
received  notice  of  the  appearance  of  a  very  severe  epidemic 
of  scarlet  fever  at  St.  Marylebone  in  a  region  where  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  supply  of  milk  from  the  farm  of 
Hendon.  On  the  15th  of  November  the  proprietor  of  this 
farm  had  purchased  three  new  cows  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
According  to  custom,  they  were  kept  under  observation  in 
quarantine  for  fifteen  days.  Then,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
sound,  they  were  transferred  to  the  common  stable.  Sev- 
eral days  afterward  scarlet  fever  developed  in  a  certain 
number  of  people  receiving  the  milk  from  these  cows, 
while  others  of  that  neighborhood,  getting  milk  from  an- 
other stable,  remained  exempt.  The  epidemic  manifested 
a  marked  recrudescence  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  the 
same  time  that  signs  of  disease  appeared  in  four  cows 
which  had  sojourned  with  the  first  three  at  the  place  of 
quarantine.  The  necessity  for  serious  measures  was  then 
felt,  and  the  milk  from  the  diseased  cattle  was  thrown 
away  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village — Child's 
Hill — succeeded  in  procuring  it  on  December  16th;  four 
days  afterward  the  disease  appeared  among  them. 

An  examination  of  the  diseased  cows  showed  that  they 
had  upon  the  dugs  ulcerations  which  had  been  preceded  by 
vesicles.  A  cutaneous  eruption  then  appeared,  causing  a 
loss  of  hair  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Power  (^Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  1885-'86,  No.  8),  finding  that  only  the  con- 
sumers of  milk  from  these  cows  were  affected  with  scarlet 
fever,  concluded  that  here  was  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Klein,  to  whom  the  bacteriological  investigations  were 
intrusted,  isolated  from  the  ulcerations  a  streptococcus 
which,  inoculated  in  calves,  produced  a  similar  disease  with 
presence  of  the  microbe  in  the  viscera.  Klein  discovered 
the  same  streptococcus  in  the  blood  and  the  viscera  of 
scarlatinous  patients,  and  also  in  the  body  of  a  monkey 
which,  living  among  these  patients,  had  drank  of  the  sus- 
pected milk  and  had  died  after  a  short  illness.  With  these 
data  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  microbe  was  that 
of  scarlet  fever. 

To  look  at  the  matter  superficially,  this  statement  would 
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BO(Mn  to  1)0  wt'll  founded  ;  Imt,  cIoNcIy  cxiiinincd,  Ivlciii  liml 
dcuionstrutod  iiritlicr  the  scarlutiiious  iialiiic  of  tin-  Novinc 
di8CH8u  liur  tlio  Hpociticity  of  llir  micrnlx-  found  in  man. 
{^Vide  Proceed nnjs  of  the  lioiinl  Soeieti/,  Linnlon,  xlii, 
1H87.) 

Tlu'so  invest ijifations  wito  rcsiinii'd   l>y   lOdinj^ton  {/irit- 
is/i    Medical  Jonrual,  .Iniio    II,    iss?).      lie   found    in   the 
blood,  in  the  viscera,    and    in   the   skin   v\>i\\i  inicro-orj^un- 
isnis  ;  anioiiji;  tliese,  two  of  special  iin|)ortance — tlie  liacillnx 
scarlatina-  and  the  JJiplocoecas  scarlatiiuv  san(/iiini«.     Jiut, 
strange  to  say,  the  Bacillus  scarlatiiKr  is  found  in  the  blood 
duriiii;  the  Hrst  few  days  oidy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
present  in  the  dcs(iuainated  scah's  after  the   third    week  ; 
never  before.      In  vario\is   ways  this   hacilhis  dilVers  from 
the  others  hitherto  descrihetl,  but  it  lias  never  been  demon- 
strated  to   be   the    microbe   of   scarlet  fever.     The  author 
experimented   with    inoculations.     These  produced   in   the 
rabbit  a   cutaneous  erythema,  accompanied   by   fever  and 
followed  by  desquamation,     lint  is  this  sufficient  to  char- 
acterize   scarlet    fever '.      Certainly    not.     We    know    how 
much  certain  exanthems  in  the  human  being  resemble  scar- 
let fever,  wliil(>  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  it.     Such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  of  Savard,  where  a  wounded  man 
was  atfected  with  a  lymphangeitis  extending  over  nearly  the 
entire  body,  simulating  exactly  a  scarlatinal  eruption  and 
followed  by  des(piamation.     The  writer  once  saw  a  case  of 
varicella  where,  after  an  imprudence  in  diet,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body  from  the  waist  up  became  of  the  color  of 
a  boiled  lobster,  and  this  was  followed  by  desquamation  ex- 
actly like  that  of  scarlet  fever.     The  general  nature  of  the 
eruption,  then,  and  desquamation,  are  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  scarlet  fever. 

Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  inoculate  a  human  being  with 
these  microbes  in  order  to  prove  their  specificity  ?  Cer- 
tainly we  can  not  go  this  far,  though  Edington  injected  an 
adult  with  a  dilution  of  a  culture  of  his  bacillus  without 
any  result.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  bovine  origin  of 
the  disease  it  is  necessary  to  find  at  least  one  case  of  direct 
transmission  from  the  animal  to  man ;  but  this  has  never 
happened,  so  far  as  we  know. 

However,  the  facts  concerning  the  Hendon  epidemic 
are  undeniable.  Numerous  cases  of  scarlet  fever  developed 
in  those  persons  who  took  the  milk  from  a  certain  stable, 
while  others  who  took  milk  from  another  locality,  but  whose 
surroundings  were  the  same,  remained  exempt. 

Are  these  facts  capable  of  any  other  interpretation  than 
that  given  ?  The  wdiole  matter  seems  to  be  very  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  an  excellent  and  interesting  report 
made  by  Thin.  (British  Medical  Association,  Dublin, 
1887.) 

Thin,  first  of  all,  established  a  very  important  fact — 
namely,  that  the  dealer  who  furnished  the  cows  at  Hendon 
had  also  sold  to  other  proprietors.  These  cows,  like  those 
at  Hendon,  had  fallen  sick  after  a  few  days,  and  a  very 
close  inquiry  established  the  fact  that  among  the  persons, 
numbering  over  a  thousand,  who  drank  the  milk  from  these 
fows,  not  one  had  scarlet  fever  ;  as  a  set-off,  however,  among 
the  men  who  attended  to  these  cows  many  were  aflEected 
with  lymphangeitis  or  erysipelas. 


(/nx/kshank  likewise,  in  an  epid«'mic  of  the  hhuus  na- 
ture, which  alfrclcd  a  great  many  cows,  could  not  discover 
a  single  rase  of  scarlatina  among  some  fifteen  hnii<lre(l  <ir 
two  thousand  persons  \\\\i>  made  use  of  the  milk  fmm  these 

VUWH. 

From  these  facts  it  Keems  legitimate  to  conclude,  with 
Thin,  that,  if  the  milk  from  Hendon  was  able  to  propagate 
scarlet  fever,  tin;  germ  of  the  disease  did  not  conn;  from 
the  cows. 

Thin  did  not  stop  here,  and  a  more  thorough  inquest 
revealed  the  following  fa<ils :  In  the  course  of  his  visits  to 
Hendon  he  noti(ted  some  laundries  established  near  there, 
in  a  district  of  (Child's  Hill,  the  M(!ad,  and  he  learned  that 
in  this  region,  before  the  Hendon  e|)ideinic,  several  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  had  been  observed  (one  ease  on  Sejitelnber  4th 
and  two  cases  on  ()<!tober  lOth  at  Child's  Hill;  two  cases 
in  November  at  the  Mead). 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  abo\it  this,  since  the  laun- 
dries received  a  great  deal  of  linen  from  London,  where 
scarlatina  is  endemic.  l>ut  notice  this  coincidc^nce :  two 
men  employed  at  Hendon  as  milkers  lived  at  the  Mead  and 
went  many  times  a  day  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two 
points,  se{)arated  only  by  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is 
not  established  beyond  doubt  that  they  carried  the  scarlet 
fever  to  Hendon,  but  it  is  at  least  very  admissible  that  they 
might  have  done  so,  and  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  they 
might  have  contaminated  the  milk  in  the  various  manipula- 
tions to  which  they  subjected  it,"  especially  in  the  process 
of  stirring  the  milk  with  the  naked  hand  in  order  to  mix  in 
with  it  a  substance  known  as  the  color  and  designed  to  pre- 
serve it. 

To  sum  up,  if  milk  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  con- 
tagion of  scarlet  fever  (and  this  fact  is  generally  admitted 
in  England),  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  scarlet  fever 
may  be  of  bovine  origin. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  affecting  the  cows  at  Hendon 
is  undetermined.  According  to  Cameron,  it  was  a  new  dis- 
ease ;  Crookshank  considers  it  an  eruption  of  cow-pox,  in 
which  the  lacerated  vesicles  were  converted  into  ulcerations 
and  served  as  a  port  of  entry  for  a  secondary  infection. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  impossible  to  admit  that  a  cow  may 
have  scarlet  fever,  though  Spinola  has  reported  a  case  in  a 
horse  and  Ileim  one  in  a  dog,  and  Letheby  saw  it  in  sw-ine 
and  Keane  in  young  cattle.  Williams,  a  prominent  veteri- 
nary surgeon  in  Great  Britain,  admits  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease  in  animals. 

As  to  the  microbes  described  by  Klein  and  by  Eding- 
ton, that  of  Klein,  according  to  Crookshank,  seems  to  be 
the  streptococcus  of  inflammation,  while  that  of  Edington, 
according  to  Smith,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  ^a«7- 
lus  subtilis. 

What  renders  this  question  of  microbiology  peculiarly 
difl[icult  is  the  presence  in  the  economy  of  various  patho- 
genic micro-organisms  which  penetrate  during  or  after  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  constitute,  separately  or  together,  the 
phenomena  of  the  secondary  infections.  A  consideration 
of  this  very  interesting  question  would  unduly  lengthen  this 
paper.     I  will  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks. 

In  scarlet  fever,  as  M.  Sevestre  states,  all  the  conditions 
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for  easy  and  prompt  penetration  by  microbes  are  united  : 
the  mucous  membrane  has  lost  its  epithelium,  is  tumid  ;  the 
lymphatic  spaces  are  distended  ;  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  are 
filled  with  exudates ;  the  ganglia  are  infiltrated  from  the 
start. 

These  secondary  infections  serve  to  explain  certain  ob- 
scure diseases  which  have  been  identified  with  scarlet  fever; 
these  are  puerperal  scarlatina  and  surgical  scarlatina. 

Finally,  these  investigations  serve  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
treme care  necessary  in  all  bacteriological  investigations. 
Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Pasteur  and  Koch,  these  methods 
of  study  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  we 
are  just  now  beginning  to  put  a  sickle  into  this  rich  harvest 
of  the  near  future. 


A  CASE   OF 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE  URINE. 

By  C.   G.   am  ENDE,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  K.,  aged  forty- two,  mother  of  six  children,  menstrua- 
tion yet  regular  but  scantier,  weight  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pounds,  of  good  muscular  development,  no  obesity,  face 
flushed,  was  for  the  first  time  informed  that  she  had  diabetes 

about  three  years  ago  by  Dr. ,  to  whom  she  applied  for 

treatment  of  lacerated  cervix  with  consequences,  but  refused 
operation. 

In  the  summer  of  1891  the  patient  came  complaining  of  se- 
vere gastric  and  neuralgic  disturbances.  Upon  examination  of 
her  urine  on  the  occasion  of  her  next  call,  Fehling's  solution 
caused  a  precipitate  immediately  upon  its  addition  to  the  yet  cold 
urine.  The  specimen  brought  contained  considerable  albumin, 
and  after  a  few  days  a  copious  sediment  of  triple  phosphates,  some 
uric  acid,  a  quantity  of  pus-cells  and  Bacillus  termo^  very  few 
epithelial  cells,  the  majority  from  the  bladder,  but  on  one  slide 
two  cohering  quadrangular  cells  with  nodules  similar  to  the 
tubular;  no  casts.  Micturition  frequent,  slightly  painful ;  the 
right  kidney  swollen  and  painful  to  pressure.  No  urine  drawn 
directly  from  the  bladder.  Besides  intra-uterine,  the  treatment 
comprised  galvanization,  strict  diet,  bisrautii,  with  pepsin  and 
pancreatin,  bromide  of  sodium,  and  atropine. 

On  October  -ith  no  sugar  could  be  detected  ;  there  was  also 
a  decrease  of  albumin.  Doubting  the  Fehling's  sulution,  which 
was  over  a  year  old,  a  fresh  one  was  prepared  during  the  week. 

October  11th. — Uric  acid ;  again  no  precipitate.  Doubting  the 
fresh  Fehling's  solution,  the  juice  of  a  grape  was  added  to  the 
yet  hot  mixture  of  urine  and  Fehling's  solution,  with  immediate 
disicoloration.  etc.,  following.  Albumin  reduced  to  faint  cloudi- 
ness upon  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

18th. — Uric  acid.  No  sugar,  no  albumin,  kidney  not  pain- 
ful, but  quite  an  increase  in  phosphates.  Specific  gravity  liad 
risen  to  1*024  from  1-015  on  October  11th.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  rise  depends  on  a  limited  allowance  of  bread 
since  October  11th,  or  a  transient  exaggeration  of  diffused  neu- 
ralgias, noticed,  by  the  way,  on  two  other  patients  with  hysteric 
aft'ections  on  Saturday. 

The  patient  reported  improvement  in  sleep  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  also  increasing  capability  for  housework. 
Except  for  a  sm.ill  allowance  of  bread,  rigid  treatment  is  con- 
tinuinjr. 


The  New  York  Post-graduate  Hedlcal  School. — Mrs.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton has  given  the  diiectors  ot  the  I'ost-grailuate  Medical  School  §2,000, 
a  sura  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tlie  Midwifery  Department 
for  a  year. 
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THE   TROUT   PARASITE   OF   YELLOWSTONE   PARK:   ITS 
RESEMBLANCE   TO   T^NIA   SOLIUM. 

The  lake  trout  in  Yellow.stone  Park  are  infested  with  worms, 
concerning  which  an  interesting  paragraph  appears  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  Secretary  Noble,  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  region  were  visited  recently  by 
Professor  Edwin  Linton,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  S. 
A.  Forbes,  has  reported  informally  concerning  the  probable  na- 
ture of  the  trout  parasite.  These  investigators  believe  that  the 
parasite  will  be  found  to  be  a  larval,  or  immature  and  non- 
sexual, form  of  animal  life,  resembling  the  "measles"  stage 
of  Tmnia  solium  in  the  swine.  In  other  words,  this  trout  para- 
site is  an  example  of  that  order  of  worms  which  complete  the 
cycle  of  their  life  in  two  different  animals.  Having  this  hy- 
pothesis in  view,  Professor  Linton  began  a  search  for  some  form 
of  animal  which  by  feeding  upon  the  trout  in  a  raw  condition 
would  be  likely  to  become  the  host  of  a  sexually  mature  intes- 
tinal worm  corresponding  to  the  cystic  and  larval  stage  ob- 
served in  the  trout.  He  examined  a  number  of  the  fish-eating 
birds  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  and 
finally  hit  upon  the  pelican  as  the  probable  final  host  in  this 
alternation  of  generation.  The  pelican  was  found  to  have  an 
intestinal  parasite  which  had  eggs  and  which  appeared  to  be- 
long to  the  same  genus  as  the  form  in  the  trout.  Collateral 
proof  was  obtained  by  opening  the  stomachs  of  some  of  these 
birds  and  finding  therein  ingesta  of  trout.  These  birds,  four 
in  number,  were  shot  at  Molly  Island,  in  the  southerly  part  of 
the  lake,  a  favorite  breeding-place  to  which  the  birds  resort  in 
great  numbers.  The  pelican  is,  moreover,  the  only  fish-eating 
bird  that  occurs  on  the  lake  in  large  numbers.  It  is  understood 
that  this  bird  consumes  the  fish  of  every  description  that  hap- 
pens to  be  left  dead  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  worm- 
infested  trout  IS  believed  to  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  and 
well-defined  region  of  the  waters.  Mr.  Linton's  research  was 
conducted  witli  only  an  imperfect  supply  of  appliances,  and 
he  expects  to  make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  materials 
he  was  able  to  collect  and  bring  home. 

Appropriate  to  tliis  item  is  the  fact  that  it  was  reported 
some  months  since  that  the  trout  of  Loch  Katrine,  in  Scotland, 
were  infested  with  the  tape-worm  parasite  or  larva,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "scare"  was  created  in  the  district  which  takes 
its  drinking-water  from  that  Loch,  lest  the  citizens  should  serve 
as  the  unwilling  host  for  maturing  the  incomplete  taenia,  and 
lest  an  "epidemic"  of  tape- worm  might  occur.  Our  impression 
is  that  this  anxiety  was  set  at  re>t  by  showing,  as  some  of  the 
investigators  had  the  means  of  doing,  that  taenial  di.sease  haj)- 
pened  to  be  less  frequent  among  the  city  folk  supplied  from  the 
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MdJyi/n    t \aaMun/ix-ni3,—i I amri. 


yr*.    1.   mKu.  JOUR., 


Loch  thiui  iiiiion^;  tho  coiuiti-y  roHidontM  wlio  liiul  tlii'ir  indo- 
poiuloiit  wiitiT  HiipplifH.  Ami,  fiirtlu'r,  tin*  tliDiifrlit  Hii^ftiostH 
itsi'lt'  I  lint  tin*  parasite  mtiv  imt  Imvi-  hccii  I  lie  'l\viiiii  mi/iiim 
aftor  all,  althonuli  ivsoiiiblinj?  it,  aiul  it.  may  liav<>  Iu'imi  pi-r- 
("liaiico  tlio  saim-  animal,  wlmso  lilV-liistcirv  Mr.  I/nitoii  lias  par- 
tially set  f'oith  in  {\\{\fiinffs  ft  f'liumi  of  om-  far  \Vi«st. 

Ono  pociiliaiity  of  tlu«  Yi'llowstoim  i.aki'  trout  not  men- 
tionod  abovo  is  that  tlu'  larval  parasito  may  occur  in  tlic  same 
fiwli  t)t' \\>ry  tlilTcrcnt  sizes,  Irom  tliat  of  a  small  cysl  not  lar^^'cr 
than  a  smuU-sizoil  shot,  to  that  of  larva«  that  ;,'ro\v  in  the  nnis- 
cular  tissu»>  t<>  he  several  inches  in  leii^'lh. 

Mi.\(>i!  r.\ii\\(!J,\\rns, 

liKOMlDK    (M"    KTIIVI.INK    IN    KIMLKl'SV. 

How  to  ^et  the  host  possihlo  thorapentio  result  out  of  the 
bromidos  in  tho  treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  to  avoid  hromism 
and  ninny  of  the  nnpleasant  elTecta  of  larjro  doses  of  these  druj^'s, 
has  been  the  constant  study  of  the  physician  ever  since  the  bro- 
mides were  introduced  and  became  known  to  be  the  only 
remedy  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  disease.  Dr.  J.  Donath,  in 
the  TherapcHtische  Monat»lu'fte  for  .Tune,  1891,  says  that  he  has 
found  such  a  combination  in  bromide  of  ethyline.  He  has  used 
the  remedy  in  a  number  of  cases  and  has  found  tlie  therapeutic 
result  very  satisfactory.  In  attacks  of  petit  mal  the  beneficial 
effects  were  most  marked,  the  seizures  becominfj  less  frequent, 
shorter,  and  milder.  In  some  cases  the  only  evidence  of  a  re- 
currence of  the  attacks  was  a  slight  shivering  without  loss  of 
consciousness.  A  further  good  effect  of  the  drug  was  seen  in 
the  absence  of  the  usual  stui)id  condition  following  a  seizure. 
Many  |)atients  have  so  far  recovered  mental  and  moral  tone 
after  the  use  of  bromide  of  ethyline  as  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
gage in  some  occupation.  The  author  understands  that  it  is 
early  to  make  positive  statements  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  but 
his  experience  so  far  leads  him  to  suggest  a  liberal  trial  of  the 
drug.  Bromide  of  ethyline  is  a  brownish  fluid,  with  a  pungent 
odor  similar  to  that  of  chloroform  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  freely  with  rectified  spirits  and 
fixed  oils.  The  remedy  is  employed  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
sion containing  live  ])er  cent,  of  the  bromide.  To  adults  are 
given  thirty  drops,  in  half  a  glass  of  sweetened  water  or  milk, 
three  times  a  day.  Every  third  day  the  dose  is  increased  ten 
drops,  nntd  seventy  drops  at  a  dose  are  reached.  For  children 
from  the  age  of  eight  to  ten  years,  ten  to  twenty  drops  twice 
or  three  times  daily  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
adult.  It  can  also  be  administered  in  capsules,  three  drops  in 
each  from  two  to  four  capsules  daily.  Subcutaneous  injections 
of  the  emulsion  can  be  given,  in  this  way  avoiding  any  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  whatever.  Finally,  the  author  advises 
early  use  of  the  remedy,  and  states  that  in  hi-^  cases  he  has 
found  that  the  younger  the  individual  and  the  slighter  the  at- 
tacks the  more  jjrompt  are  the  good  results. 


FENESTRATED   TAPE-WORMS. 

In  the  Centrlhlatt  far  Unlcteriologie  nnd  Parasitenhunde^ 
1891  X,  5,  Dr.  Analdo  Maggiora  describes  a  case  of  fenestrated 
Taenia  mediocnnellata  (saginata),  and  gives  a  short  historical 
review  of  the  cases  in  which  similarly  deformed  tape-worms 
have  been  found.  He  agrees  with  Dany.sz  that  this  deformity 
is  due  to  a  disease  of  the  worm  in  the  course  of  which  small 
points  of  degeneration  arise  immediately  under  the  cuticle  which 
correspond  to  the  small  white  flecks  seen  on  the  segments  other- 


wise apparently  normal.  Thin  degeneration  would  destroy  tho 
cuticle  <)l  that  poriion,  aixl  the  contents  of  the  intestine  of  tho 
ho«t  would  then  have  nicesH  to  the  tape-worm's  tissueH  and 
caiiHO  a  further  degeneration.  This  is  jiractically  the  view  of 
Kiidolph  I<enckart.  and  is  opposed  to  It.  Hlanchard'H  view,  which 
is  that  the  rupture  is  caused  by  an  over-full  uterus.  L.  (J.  Neu- 
mnn  recently  described  before  the  Honete,  d'' hiatoire  naturelle 
de  7'oulouHn  several  similar  ca^es  of  degeneration  in  Tatnia  ev- 
cuvieriiia  of  the  dog  in  whicdi  the  ticgenoration  started  from 
punctures  of  the  cuticle  caused  by  iIm)  hooks  of  other  worms  of 
the  same  species  in  the  intestine. 


ST.   (;il,i;.>^'S    IIO.^PITAL,  HROOKLYN. 

.\  no.MK  for  crippled  children  has  been  established  at  No.  422 
Dograw  Street,  Brooklyn,  under  the  auspiceft  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  beginning  with  ac(!otnmodations  for  twelve  patients. 
It  was  opened  with  religious  exercises  on  October  19tl).  Five 
patients  were  then  on  the  roll.  The  full  name  of  tho  institution 
is  "the  Home  and  Hospital  of  St.  (Jiles  the  Crip|)lo." 


EXAMINATIONS  BY  THE  MEDICAL   BOARD   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Tiuc  Attorney-(Jeneral  of  New  York  has  given  a  ruling  of 
some  importance  to  foreign  graduates.  He  interprets  the  law 
to  require  that  all  physicians  having  foreign  diplomas  only,  and 
desiring  to  practice  in  the  State,  must  undergo  an  examination 
by  the  State  medical  board  before  a  license  can  be  issued. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlic  Heaitli  Department  for  the  foilowiiii;  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  (lining  the  two  weeks  ending  November  10,  1891  : 


Week  ending  Nov.  3- 

Weelt  ending  Nov.  10. 

DISEASES. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Caset. 

Btaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

51 

71 

2 

35 

92 

0 

1 

4 
3 
0 

8 
12 
1 
1 
28 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

38 

99 

3 

50 

■ill 

0 

0 

I 

0 

18 

scarlet  fever 

10 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

1 

2 

52 

0 

Ervsipelas    

0 

0 

1 

Croup 

33 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Albany  on  February  2,  3,  and  4,  1892.  Dr.  Seneca  D. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer,  of  Watertown,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  Town.send,  of  Albany,  have  been  appointed  the  business  com- 
ndttee.  Any  communications  regarding  papers  or  any  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  .society  which  should  properly  come  before 
the  business  committee  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Seneca  D.  Powell, 
No.  1 2  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Obstetrical  Recorder  is  the  name  of  a  handy  device  in  the 
shape  of  a  pad  of  Ijlanks  for  recording  the  histories  of  obstetrical  cases 
which  is  issued  by  the  New  York  Pharmacal  Association. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  to  No.  1315  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chavgex  hi   the  Stations  and 

Duties  <jf  Offico's  ncrvmg  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  October  25  to  November  7,  1891: 

Maus,  Louis  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty 
at  Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Apache,  Ari- 
zona, for  duty. 

Richard,  Charles,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
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mandant  of  the  Military  Prison,  Fort  Leavenworth,   Kansas,  for 
duty. 
Ball,  Robert  R.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an 
extension  of  one  month. 

Naval  latelligence. — Official  List  of  Chayigoi  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Statea  Navy  for  the  week  ending  November  7,  1891: 

Simons,  Manly  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Mohican. 

DuBois,  Frank,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Phila- 
delphia. 

WooLVERTON,  T.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Philadelphia  and  ordered  before  the  Retiring  Board. 

Blackwood,  N.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Newark  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa. 

Brownell,  C.  De  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  League  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Newark. 

Leach,  Philip,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Monocacy. 

Page,  John  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Receiving- 
ship  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Iroquois. 

Field,  James  Ct.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  November  16th  :  New  York  County  Medical  Association  ;  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otol- 
ogy); Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  November  17th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
General  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Medi- 
cal Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  Westchester,  N.  Y. ; 
Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association :  Baltimore  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Wednesday,  November  18th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene) ;  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York ;  Medico-legal  Society ;  New  York  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  (annual) ;  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark).  i 

Thursday,  November  19th:  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  (first  day — Memphis) ;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  November  20th:  Tri- State  Medical  Association  of  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  (second  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Section  in  Oithopajdic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  So- 
ciety ;  Chicago  Gynecological  Society. 

Saturday,  November  2Ut:  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


^roa^bings  of  Sacictics. 


ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS. 

Sixth    Annual    Meeting.,    held    in    Washington    on    Tuesday., 

Wednesday,  Thursday.,  and  Friday.,  September  22,  23, 

24,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Chair. 

{Continued  from  page  381.) 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney  popularly  called  "Bright's 
Disease." — Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New  York,  read  :i  i)aper 
on  this  subject.  lie  believed  that  the  time  had  fully  come  to 
abandon  the  idea  that  there  was  such  a  disease  as  Bright's 
disease,  and  to  cease  from  the  attempt  to  describe  varieties  of  a 


disease  that  did  not  exist.  When  we  had  divested  our  minds  of 
this  tradition  we  could  begin  to  study  the  diseases  of  tiie  kidneys 
and  to  try  to  classify  them.  There  seemed  to  be  three  ways 
in  which  we  could  classify  kidney  diseases:  According  to  their 
causes;  according  to  the  part  of  the  kidney  involved;  or  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  A  classification 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  was  altogether 
the  most  promising.  There  were  three  morbid  processes  which 
occurred  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body,  which  produced  defi- 
nite anatomical  changes,  caused  regular  clinical  symptoms,  and 
called  for  appropriate  methods  of  treatment.  These  morbid 
processes  were  congestion,  degeneration,  and  inflammation. 
The  different  forms  of  kidney  diseases  which  were  commonly  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease  could  all  be  conven- 
iently classified  under  the  heads  of  congestion  of  the  kidney, 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

Such  a  classification  had  the  merit  of  being  simple  and  easily 
understood,  of  resting  on  an  anatomical  basis,  and  of  being  of 
practical  use  for  clinical  purposes.  The  congestions  of  the 
kidney  were  naturally  divided  into  acute  and  chronic  conges- 
tions. They  must  always  depend  upon  causes  wliich  affected 
the  circulation  and  caused  an  accumulation  of  venous  blood  in 
the  kidney. 

Acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  was  found  almost  con- 
stantly with  the  infectious  diseases  and  with  poisoning  by  ar- 
senic, phosphorus,  and  mercury.  It  occurred  in  many  different 
degrees  of  severity,  and  so  we  found  the  renal  epithelium  mere- 
ly swollen  and  granular,  or  infiltrated  with  granules,  or  broken 
and  disintegrated,  or  in  the  condition  of  coagulation  necrosis. 
In  correspondence  with  the  degree  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium  was  the  severity  of  the  clinical  symptoms.  The 
urine  was  unchanged,  or  its  quantity  was  diminished,  or  it  con- 
tained a  little  albumin,  or  tbe  albumin  was  abundant  with  casts 
and  red  and  white  blood-cells.  Many  of  the  examples  of  this 
lesion  were  of  so  mild  a  type  that  they  had  no  symptoms  except 
the  changes  in  the  urine.  The  severe  forms  were  dangerous  to 
lite,  but  dropsy  and  disturbances  of  the  circulation  were  not 
associated  with  them.  Acute  degeneration,  therefore,  included 
a  well-defined  set  of  cases,  definite  in  their  lesions,  their  causes, 
their  symptoms,  and  evidently  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
any  treatment. 

Chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  was  produced  by  the 
same  mechanical  causes  as  those  which  produced  chronic  con- 
gestion— by  chronic  alcoholism,  by  chronic  diseases,  and  by 
vicious  modes  of  life.  It  was  therefore  always  a  secondary 
lesion.  The  only  changes  in  the  kidney  were  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubes,  of  which  the  cells  were  swollen,  granular,  and  in- 
filtrated with  fat.  But  if  the  degeneration  was  due  to  chronic 
congestion,  there  would  also  be  changes  in  the  glomeruli. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  varied  at  different  times  in  the 
same  case  and  also  in  different  cases;  it  might  be  abundan', 
scanty,  or  suppressed.  Albumin  and  casts  in  moderate  quami- 
ties  were  often  present,  but  the  specific  gravity  was  not  lowered. 
Such  a  degenei-ation  of  the  kidneys  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  patients.  They  lost  flesh  and 
strength,  became  anaemic,  and  finally  passed  into  the  typhoid 
state  with  delirium  and  stupor.  But  dro))sy  and  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  were  not  associated  with  this  form  of  kidney 
disease.  As  the  kidney  lesion  was  always  secondary  to  some 
other  serious  morbid  condition,  it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  loss  of  health  was  due  to  the  primary  disease  and 
how  much  to  the  change  in  the  kidneys. 

The  inflammations  of  the  kidney  were  naturally  subdivided 
into  acute  exudative  nephritis,  acute  productive  or  diffuse  n^.- 
phritis,  chronic  productive  or  diflFuse  nephritis  with  exudatic  r, 
chronic  productive  or  diffuse  nephritis  without  exudation,  sup- 
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ptinitive  nopliritis,  and  tuhornuliir  nephritis.  Aciiic  oxmlntivo 
nopliritis  wiis  an  aciili*  iiitlaiiiinatioii  of  tlu<  kidtu'v  cliaractcri/iMl 
hy  coMK*^)"' ■*>■><  <'»  oxtidatioii  of  plasma,  an  cnii^'ration  of  wliitt* 
hlotid-ci'lls,  and  a  diapodoniH  of  rod  lilnod-collrt  I'roin  tln"  v«'Hhi'1h, 
to  which  ini^ht  In-  added  HwcllinK  or  nccrosirt  of  tlio  ronal  I'pi- 
tliolinin  and  chan^os  in  the  f;lonu>nili.  In  most  casos  oli-xiida- 
tivi>  nophritis  tho  patientH  roeovorod  and  tho  jfhtnuTuli  rttninod 
to  thoir  natural  condition. 

In  some  examples  of  cxndativi>  nephritis  wo  also  foiiiid  a 
thickening;  of  the  walls  of  the  hranchcs  of  the  renal  artery 
within  the  kidney.  This  thickeiiinjj  was  |)rinci|)ally  due  to  a 
Hwellinfj  of  the  nmade-cells  in  tlie  walls  of  these  vesHels.  Acute 
exudative  nophritis  was  frotpiently  a  primary  disease,  either  oc- 
currinjj  after  exposnre  to  cold,  or  without  discoverahle  cause. 
It  complicated  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  tyi)hoid  fever, 
acute  ^rencral  tuherculosis,  pneumonia,  acute  endocarditis,  acute 
|)eritonitis,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  diahotes,  and  nuiny  other  of 
the  infectious  diseases  and  severe  inllanimations.  It  was  one 
of  the  forms  of  nephritis  which  complicated  the  puerperal  con- 
dition. In  the  milder  cases  the  only  8yin|)tom8  were  the 
chaniros  in  the  urine.  This  was  somewhat  diminished  in  (juan- 
tity,  of  normal  or  hifih  specific  frravity  ;  it  contained  alhumin  in 
moderate  (piantities,  a  few  casta,  sometimes  blood.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  changes  in  the  (luantity  and  c()mi)osition  of  the  urine, 
the  patients  |)rcsentod  constitutional  sym|)toms  which  varied,  in 
the  different  cases,  as  to  their  luimber  and  their  severity.  \ 
febrile  movement,  with  more  or  less  prostration;  stupor,  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  restlessness,  muscular  twitchings,  and  gen- 
eral convulsions;  dyspna>a,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing; a  pulse  of  high  tension  with  exaggerated  heart  action,  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle;  dropsy  and  ana?mia — these 
might  bo  called  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  acute  exudative 
nephritis. 

Acute  productive  or  diffuse  nephritis  was  the  most  serious 
and  important  of  all  the  forms  of  acute  nephritis,  not  only  for 
the  reason  that  it  involved  so  many  of  the  structures  of  the 
kidney,  but  because  its  lesions  were  from  the  first  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  and  because  disturbances  of  the  circulation  were 
so  frequently  associated  with  it.  It  was  one  of  the  forms  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis;  it  occurred  early  and  late  in  the  course 
of  diphtheria  ;  it  was  the  most  important  variety  of  the  nephri- 
tis of  pregnancy ;  and  it  was  especially  frequent  as  a  primary 
nephritis  with  or  without  a  history  of  exposure  to  cold.  The 
changes  in  the  kidneys  were  extensive  and  well  marked.  The 
kidneys  were  large,  at  first  smooth,  later  sometimes  a  little 
roughened ;  the  cortical  portion  was  thick,  white,  or  mottled 
with  yellow  or  red  or  congested;  the  pyramids  were  red. 

In  these  kidneys  we  found  the  same  lesions  as  had  been  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  exudative  nephritis,  but  with  two  addi- 
tional changes — changes  which  were  found  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  intliimmation  and  which  gave  the  characteristic  stamp  to 
the  lesion — first,  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma; 
second,  a  growth  of  the  capsule-cells  of  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
Both  these  changes  did  not  involve  the  whole  of  the  kidney, 
but  symmetrical  strips  or  wedges  in  the  cortex  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  arteries.  These  wedges  were  small  or  largo,  few 
or  numerous,  regular  or  irregular,  in  the  different  kidneys. 
The  urine  during  the  acute  periods  of  the  nei)hritis  was  scanty, 
colored  by  blood,  of  high  si)ecific  gravity.  It  contained  much 
albumin,  numerous  casts  of  all  kinds,  and  red  and  white  blood- 
cells.  The  patients  developed  all  the  symptoms  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  associate  with  Bright's  disease :  Headache,  rest- 
lessness, neuralgic  pains,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  muscular 
twitchings,  and  general  convulsions;  dyspnoea  and  cough;  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  neuro-retinitis ;  diarrhoea ; 
increased  arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 


of  the  heart;  aniemia,  Iohh  of  tloHh  an<l  strength;  and  (Iropsy, 
often  developed  to  an  extrem<'  ch-gree.  The  pi'ognosis  of  this 
form  of  iiephritiH  wuh  bad.  The  lesion  was  a  pernuim-nt  and  a 
progressivo  one.  It  was,  indeed,  apparently  poHsililo  to  recover 
Iron)  it.  although  with  damaged  kidncyx;  but  thin  wax  the  ex- 
(H'pti«)n.  The  ride  was  that  sooner  or  later  the  <liseaHO  proved 
fatal. 

In  chronic  product irc  or  diffuse  uriihritiH  with  exudation  tlio 
glomeruli  were  changefl  in  several  ditVerent  ways:  1.  There  was 
a  growth  of  the  ca|».Hule  colls  in  such  numbers  that  they  com 
pressed  the  tufts.  The  cells  covering  the  cajjillarios  were  also  in- 
creased in  si/.e  and  number.  The  capsulo  cells  might  Anally  bo 
changed  into  connective  tissue  and  the  tuftu  become  atrophied. 
2.  The  glomoridi  were  of  large  size;  the  cells  covering  tho 
capillaries  wore  incrreased  in  number  so  that  tho  outlines  of  the 
capillaries  were  lost,  but  yet  the  capillaries  were  not  coniprosscd 
nor  tho  glomeruli  atrophied.  8.  There  was  a  growth  of  the 
cells  which  covered  the  capillaries  and  of  the  cells  within  them. 
Of  the  cells  which  covered  the  capillaries,  tho  cell  bodies  became 
very  largo,  tho  capillaries  were  compressed,  and  the  glomeruli 
eventually  became  atrophied.  4.  The  walls  of  the  capillary 
vessels  became  the  seat  of  waxy  degeneration,  while  the  cells 
which  covered  them  were  increased  in  size  and  number.  5.  If 
the  nephritis  followed  chronic  congestion,  the  capillaries  were 
dilated  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the 
cells  which  covered  the  capillaries. 

The  arteries  remained  unchanged,  or  they  were  the  seat  of 
obliterating  endarteritis,  or  there  was  a  symmetrical  thickening  of 
all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  or  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
thickened  and  converted  into  a  uniform  mass  of  dense  (connective 
tissue,  or  there  was  waxy  degeneration  of  the  w:ill  of  the  artery. 
There  was  hardly  any  limit  to  the  variety  of  the  disease,  but  the 
most  constant  symptoms  were  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  albumin  in 
the  urine.  Dropsy,  as  a  rule,  was  absent  in  non-exudative 
nephritis,  unless  it  was  complicated  by  chronic  endocarditis  or 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  some  cases  the  only  symptoms  up  to 
the  time  of  the  patient's  death  were  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  and  disturbances  of  digestion,  the  patient  dying  feeble 
and  emaciated.  These  cases  were  hard  to  make  out,  unless  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  low  and  a  little  albumin  pres- 
ent. Otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  the 
kidneys  as  the  cause  of  the  illness.  Loss  of  eyesight  from 
nephritic  neuro-retinitis  might  be  the  first  symptom.  The  pa- 
tients might  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  for 
years  before  the  congestion  or  degeneration  of  the  kidney  was 
succeeded  by  chronic  nephritis.  In  many  cases  the  course  of 
the  nephritis  was  modified  by  the  complicating  emphysema, 
phthisis,  endocarditis,  endarteritis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Such  a  classification  as  this  of  kidney  diseases  brought  with  it  a 
rational  system  of  therapeutics.  Acute  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys could  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Chronic  congestion  was  best  managed  with  the 
drugs  which  stimulated  the  heart  and  dilated  the  arteries.  We 
evidently  had  no  means  at  our  command  by  which  we  could 
influence  acute  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium;  fortu- 
nately the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  acute  degeneration 
were  not  serious.  Chronic  degeneration  also  seemed  to  be  a 
condition  which  we  were  unible  to  treat.  In  acute  exudative 
and  in  acute  diffuse  nephritis  the  main  indications  for  treat- 
ment were  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  nephritis  and  to  regu- 
late the  circulation.  To  diminish  the  severity  of  the  nephritis 
we  employed  cups  over  the  lumbar  region,  heat  over  the  lumbar 
region  or  over  the  entire  body,  and  the  internal  use  of  calomel, 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  o|)iura,  aconite,  or  digitalis.  The  disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation  were  largely  the  causes  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms  and  of  the  dro[)sy.     With  a  laboring  heart  and  con- 
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tracted  arteries  wo  employed  the  drugs  which  dihited  the  arte- 
ries— chloral  hydrate,  opium,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  nitroglycer- 
in ;  or  wo  diminished  (he  quantity  of  the  blood  by  venesection, 
sweating,  or  purging.  With  a  feeble  heart  and  relaxed  arteries 
we  used  the  cardiac  stimulants.  In  chronic  nephritis  climate 
and  mode  of  life  constituted  the  important  parts  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  it  was  doubtful  if  drugs  exerted  any  effects  on  the  nephri- 
tis. A  warm,  dry  climate  and  an  out-of-door  life  were  of  the 
greatest  imi)ortance.  Medicinal  treatment  could,  however,  be 
employed  with  advantage  for  the  relief  of  the  anicnua,  the 
dropsy,  and  the  disturbances  of  circulation. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  New  York,  said  that  with  the  discus- 
sion of  Bright's  disease  the  question  of  the  significance  of  ulbu- 
niinnria  was  inseparably  connected.  But  as  a  i)reliminary  to  de 
termining  whether  there  was  albumin  in  the  urine  we  must  de- 
cide as  to  what,  or  rather  how  much,  should  be  included  in  the 
term  albumin.  Some  studies  which  he  had  recently  made 
seemed  to  show  that  albumin,  or,  to  be  precise,  serum  albumin, 
was  a  very  indefinite  term — in  fact,  that  it  did  not  represent  any 
definite  clinical  substance.  He  found  that  a  solution  of  Merck's 
"pure  serum  albumin"  in  water  gave,  when  boiled,  a  precipi- 
tate. This  being  filtered  out.  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  a  second  precipitate  was  formed.  On  filtering  again  and 
adding  a  strong  solution  of  mercuric  bichloride,  a  third  preci[)itate 
was  formed.  On  filtering  once  more  and  agitating  the  filtrate  with 
ether,  a  precipitate  was  formed  which  rose  slowly  to  the  surface. 
Finally,  after  filtering  this  out,  agitation  with  chloroform  threw 
down  a  fifth  dense  white  precipitate.  Here,  then,  we  had  five  dis- 
tinct precipitates  formed  successively  from  the  same  portion  of  a 
solution  of  pure  serum  albumin,  and  the  author  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  these  observations,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  chem- 
ists had  never  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  definite  formula  for  albu- 
min, no  two  specimens  giving  the  same  analysis,  he  thought  we 
were  justified  in  the  inference  that  there  was  no  body  having  a 
definite  chemical  composition  to  which  the  name  albumin  could 
be  aflSxed,  but  rather  that  albumin,  like  the  contents  of  a  brewer's 
vat,  was  a  transition  substance,  the  exact  com|)osition  of  which 
changed  by  insensible  gradations  as  the  transition  advanced, 
and  that  any  given  sjjecimen  was  simply  a  mixture  of  ditferent 
gradations,  some  of  which  responded  to  one  test  and  some  to 
another.  Now,  clinically,  what  sort  of  a  precipitate  should  be 
considered  to  decide  whether  a  patient  had  or  had  not  albuminu- 
ria? Should  it  be  the  one  obtained  by  heat,  or  the  one  obtained 
by  nitric  acid,  or  the  one  by  picric  acid,  or  the  one  by  the  vari- 
ous other  tests  devised,  or  by  some  more  delicate  test  yet  to  be 
discovered?  It  was  very  important  that  this  should  be  settled 
before  we  passed  sentence  upon  a  patient,  particularly  as  at 
least  two  of  the  precipitates  which  the  author  had  obtained  from 
serum  albumin  could  be  obtained  from  the  urine  of  any  person 
promiscuously  selected.  Normal  urine  agitated  with  ether 
would  give  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  from  serum  albumin.  Filtering  this  out  and  agitat- 
ing the  filtrate  with  chloroform  gave  a  precipitate  which  was 
again  precisely  similar  to  that  for  serum  albumin.  The  im- 
pression which  the  author  drew  from  this  was  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  there  was  an  excess  of  nutritive  material  in  the 
blood,  and  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  albuminous  portion 
of  this  excess  passed  through  the  kidneys  without  having  become 
at  any  time  a  part  of  the  tissues.  This  overflow  contained  albu- 
minoid material  in  various  stages  of  elaboration,  any  stage  of 
which  might  cause  a  response  to  some  one  test  but  not  to  others. 
There  was  no  definite  line  of  deniarkation  between  those  albu- 
minoid substances  which  were  normally  present  in  the  urine 
and  those  which  were  abnormal.  The  most  we  could  say  was 
that  urine  which  responded  to  the  coarser  tests,  such  as  heat 


and  nitric  acid,  was  more  likely  to  be  abnormal,  while  the  more 
delicate  tests  might  throw  down  normal  as  well  as  abnormal 
constituents  of  the  urine.  Certainly  ether  and  chloroform  were 
tests,  and  if  their  evidence  was  admitted,  all  the  world  would 
have  albuminuria. 

Dr.  V.  C.  Vauguan,  of  Michigan,  said  that  if  Dr.  Smith  had 
made  iiis  experiments  with  Merck's  serum  albumin  he  had  used 
a  preparation  that  was  not  chemically  pure,  and  that  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  got  a  i)recipitate  with  ether  and  chloroform. 
He  did  not  think  the  results  with  tlie  delicate  tests  fallacious. 
As  to  getting  a  precipitate  in  the  urine  of  any  healthy  individual, 
this  could  be  done,  but  the  substance  was  not  albumin ;  it  was 
pe|)tones.  He  thought  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  three 
tests — heat  and  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  potassium  ferrocya- 
nide — were  all  that  was  necessary  in  passing  judgment  on  a 
suspected  case. 

( To  be  C07ic1uded.) 


AMERICAN    GYNAECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

SixteentJi  Annual  Meeting^  held   in    Washington^  on   Tuenday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  22,  23,  and,  2Ii,  1891. 

Tiie  President,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  of  Chicago,  in  the 

Chair. 

{Concluded  from  page  4^3-) 

Address  of  the  President.— This  was  a  plea  for  greater  con- 
servatism in  gynaecological  practi(!e.  The  propriety  of  examin- 
ing and  treating  unmarried  women  and  young  girls  should  be 
seriously  considered,  and  such  examinations  should  not  be  made 
unless  the  duty  to  do  so  was  plain.  The  present  ultra-surgical 
tendency  among  gynaecologists  was  reprehensible,  so  also  was 
the  tendency  to  rush  into  print  with  reports  of  surgical  cases, 
especially  if  the  operations  did  not  have  a  fatal  issue.  lie  hoped 
that  the  society  would  frown  on  such  procedure,  and  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  censorship  over  all  such  material  when  offered 
as  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  tiie  various  societies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  the  president's  address  was  moved  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri ;  Results  of  Treatment  by 
High  Amputation.— Dr.  W.  H.  Baker,  of  Boston,  read  a 
paper  v/ith  this  title.  Experience  was  of  great  or  even  un- 
usual value  in  the  performance  of  such  operations  as  the  one 
under  discussion.  The  cases  should  be  followed  up  continu- 
ously, year  after  year,  and  this  was  often  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est diflficulty.  Such  a  plan  would  enable  one  to  detect  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  treated  with 
advantage.  This  had  been  the  reader's  plan,  and  he  was  able 
to  give  the  continued  history  of  his  first  series  of  cases,  and  also 
the  history  of  a  second  series  extending  through  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  cases  narrated  represented  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  which  had  come  under  the  reader's  observation, 
and  had  been  selected  as  those  which  were  most  suitable  for  radi- 
cal operation.  The  general  practitioner  did  not  recognize  such 
cases  early  enough,  and  should  be  educated  to  teach  his  patients 
to  submit  to  an  examination  when  the  least  suspicion  of  malig- 
nant disease  appeared.  The  operation  which  was  performed 
by  the  speaker  was  a  high  amputation  of  the  cervix,  fol- 
lowed by  the  thorough  use  of  the  thermo-cautery.  The  first 
series  of  cases  had  now  been  under  observation  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  and  five  out  of  the  ten  i)atients  in  the  original 
number  were  still  living.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  disease  had 
recurred  within  a  few  months,  had  been  operated  upon  again, 
and  had  remained  away,  the  patients  having  been  seen  or  heard 
of  within  a  few  months.  The  reader  disagreed  with  Byrne,  who 
preferred  the  cautery  to  the  exclusion  of  the  knife  and  scissors. 
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A  V017  iiHifiil  |t(>iiit.  ill  liirt  tot'liniqiiu  uuiis'iHtuil  in  paHniii^'  11  mlvcr 
sutiiro  iiroiiiul  wu'li  iitorino  iirtory  as  far  awiiy  from  Mio  iiliMniH 
as  ptissililo.  TITh  oiiahlod  oiu'  to  woriv  witli  tiio  caiitory  to  u 
fjro.'itiT  oxtont  on  ritlior  sido  of  tlio  iitiTiis  williont  inliTft'iTiuH' 
iVoui  liuMiiorrliatJt'.  Tlio  socoiul  soriis  of  cases  Iiad  boon  iindor 
ol)Hi'i"vation  from  18S2  tt)  1889,  and  inclndod  sixtoun  cusch.  TIk' 
followiii;,'  tal)Io  slmwod  the  rosiilts: 

Ihii'iitioii  of'  Life  iif'trr   Of)!  ration. 
No.  1.  Tliroi'  years. 
No.  2.  Six  years. 

No.  :?.   Livinij;  ami  woU  oij^lit.  years  after  oi)eration. 
No.  4.   IJ\iii;j;  and  well  four  years  after  operation. 
No.  5.   Livinji  and  well  six  years  and  u  half  after  operation. 
No.  6.  Lived  six  yours. 
No.  7.  Lived  eijilit  months. 
Nt).  8.   Livin;.;  and-  well  after  seven  years. 
No.  i>.   Liviiij;  and  well  after  six  years. 
No.  m.   Died  after  six  months  Iroiii  recurrence  of  disease. 
Xo.  11.   [)ied  in  two  years, 
No.  12.  l^iod  in  two  years  from  mental  disease. 
Ni>.  l:{.  Living  three  years  since  operation. 
No.  11.   Died  after  one  year. 
No.  lo.   Living!;  three  years  since  operation. 
No.  1(5.  Livin<T  three  years  since  oi)eration. 
(>f  these  sixteen  cases  tiiere  were  no  deaths  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  in  t^n  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

These  statistics  warranted  the  speaker  in  alleging  greater 
safety  to  life  and  longer  respite  from  recurrence  of  the  disease 
for  hij.'h  amputation  than  for  total  extiri)ation.  All  the  diseased 
tissue  should  be  thoroughly  removed,  the  thermo-cautery  should 
be  thorougidy  ai)plied,  tiie  wound  sliould  be  left  open,  and  a 
secondary  operation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  disease  re- 
curred. A  respite  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  was  not  an 
evidence  that  the  disease  was  cured  ;  the  cases  should  be  studied 
for  much  longer  [)eriods.  High  ampntation  was  indicated  for 
all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  in  which  the  uterus  was  not 
fixed,  also  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  endometrium  if  the  uterus 
was  not  fixed. 

Dr.  John  Byune,  of  Brooklyn,  congratulated  the  reader  on 
the  excellence  of  his  results.  His  operation  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  was  practiced  by  the  speaker,  but  he  used 
only  the  cautery  and  believed  that  with  the  cautery  knife  every- 
thing could  be  done  which  was  done  with  knife  and  scissors. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Reamy,  of  Cincinnati,  felt  that  the  statistics  of  the 
reader  were  very  convincing.  Me  believed  that  the  occasional 
use  of  the  knife  was  better  than  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cautery, 
for  with  the  latter  cicatrization  was  apt  to  be  extensive,  and 
with  it  more  or  less  deformity.  He  did  not  agree  to  the 
statement  that  the  operation  with  the  cautery  was  always  a 
bloodless  one,  and  the  ligatures  and  scissors  prepared  the  way 
for  a  cleaner  operation  with  the  cautery  tlian  if  they  were  not 
used.  The  objectors  to  the  hi£rh  amputation  were  usually  those 
who  had  not  had  much  experience  with  it.  Another  advantage 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  reader  was  that  if  a  secondary 
operation  was  required  the  conditions  would  be  more  favorable 
for  the  removal  of  tissue  if  the  high  operation  and  not  total 
extirpation  iiad  ])reviously  been  done. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Janvrin,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  ap])ro- 
priate  field  for  the  high  operation  was  a  limited  one.  Statistics 
of  vaginal  hysterectomy  were  not  yet  available  for  comparative 
purposes,  as  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  operation 
had  first  been  performed  was  not  sufficiently  long.  The  speaker 
felt  warranted  in  continuing  to  do  vaginal  hysterectomy  in  ap- 
p  ropriate  cases. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  of  New   York,  also  preferred  vaginal 


hywtori'Otoniy  to  tlio  operation  whicii  was  udvocuted  by  the 
reader.  Ho  had  operated  twenty-live  times,  with  but  one  death 
as  the  result  of  the  operation.  The  f««ar  of  injuring  the  ureter 
HonietiineH  prevented  operators  troiii  removing  tisHues  laterally 
as  far  as  wuh  desirable,  lie  l)elieved  that  a  radical  operation 
like  liyHteroetomy  wiih  more  likely  to  etTect  a  cure,  jiiHt  as  a 
radical  operation  U|)on  the  breuHt  was  more  effective  than  a 
l>artial  one.  Infection  was  to  be  avoided  in  the  radical  opera- 
tion by  removing  all  necrotic  tiHsuo.  The  iiteru»  having  been 
removed,  the  vagina  should  be  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Dr.  II.  T.  Bykoim),  of  Chicago,  had  performed  vaginid  hys- 
terectomy  twenty-live  times  with  but  one  death,  and  the  cuiise  of 
that  was  delirium  tremens.  He  had  ojjerated  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  pus  and  other  inlectious  material  in  the  jielvis,  and 
the  patients  recovered  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  pn.s.  The  broad  ligaments  should  be  tied  as  near  the 
|)elvic  walls  as  possible. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Kmmet,  of  New  York,  believed  that  most  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus  seen  by  gynaicologists  were  cases  in  which 
one  could  only  expect  to  prolong  life,  there  being  no  possiliility 
of  radical  cure.  There  were  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the 
high  amputation  was  as  radical  in  its  effects  as  complete  re- 
moval of  the  uterus.  The  statistics  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  demonstrated  this.  His  experience  with  the  operation  be- 
gan in  1850  with  Sims.  The  operations  were  very  bloody 
ones,  and  were  not  infre(piently  followed  by  haomorrhage  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  lie  believed  that  he  could  operate  more 
satisfactorily  with  scissors  than  with  the  cautery.  He  still  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  covering  the  stump  with 
vaginal  mucous  membrane,  leaving  no  surface  to  granulate.  He 
had  done  operations  in  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  recur- 
rence for  fourteen  years,  only  a  portion  of  the  organ  being 
removed. 

Dr,  Baker  repeated  the  statement  that  those  cases  were 
best  suited  to  high  amputation  in  which  the  disease  was  limit- 
ed to  the  cervix  or  the  endometrium.  If  the  body  and  the 
cervix  were  both  involved,  total  extirpation  should  be  done. 
He  admitted  that  in  skillful  hands  vaginal  hysterectomy  was  a 
comparatively  safe  operation. 

Can  we  avoid  Mural  Abscess  and  Hernia  after  Lapa- 
rotomy?— Dr.  H.  T.  Hanks,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  thus 
entitled.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  a  clean  incised  wound 
would  heal  more  readily  than  a  lacerated  one  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity that  the  tissues  in  the  abdominal  wound  should  not  be 
bruised  or  torn.  This  implied  that  there  should  not  be  too  much 
retraction  or  too  much  sponging.  All  the  appliances  of  the 
operation  should  be  aseptic,  and  the  pubes  should  be  shaved 
twelve  hours  before  the  operation  was  performed.  The  first 
dressing  was  sometimes  left  too  long ;  three  days  were  usually 
sufficient.  The  sutures  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  well  to  have  a  bichloride  dressing  upon  the  abdomen  two 
hours  before  the  ojjcration  was  begun.  As  to  the  needles  for 
closing  the  wound,  he  preferred  the  Keith,  Skene,  Hagedorn,  or 
those  which  he  had  devised  himself.  One  must  avoid  making 
too  many  needle  punctures,  but  the  peritonaeum  and  the  fasciae 
should  be  sewed  separately.  The  tissues  could,  also  be  injured 
by  using  water  that  was  too  hot  for  irrigating  purposes.  Sinuses 
might  be  avoided  by  using  drainage-tubes  which  were  not  too 
long.  The  tubes  must  be  kept  clean,  and  one  of  the  abdomi- 
nal sutures  sliould  be  left  louse  when  the  wound  was  closed,  and 
tightened  when  the  tube  was  removed.  Ventral  hernia  was  too 
common  an  accident.  He  had  seen  five  cases  in  the  past  three 
months.  Some  of  the  causes  of  hernia  were  the  use  of  too 
large  tubes  and  the  failure  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  woimd  into 
exact  apposition,  also  drawing  the  deep  sutures  too  tightly  and 
using  too  many  sutures. 
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Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet  preferred  silver  wire  as  a  suture  iiiaterial, 
and  explained  by  a  diagram  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  as  a 
splint  to  the  tissues. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Byfoud  believed  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
neither  abscess  nor  hernia  could  be  avoided,  whatever  precau- 
tions were  taken.  It  was  due,  perhaps,  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  tissues  themselves.  In  very  fat  persons  all  fat  which  had 
been  bruised  or  destroyed  during  the  operation  should  be  re- 
moved before  closing  the  wound.  Buried  sutures  were  always 
a  source  of  irritation  and  should  not  be  used.  Worm  gut  was 
the  best  suture  material  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  A 
curved  needle  should  be  used  in  closing  the  wound,  and  the 
suture  should  describe  a  circle  in  the  tissues  in  order  to  equalize 
the  tension  in  all  parts. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Wylie  believed  that  hernia  could  be  avoided  if 
the  fasciae  were  closed  by  a  separate  course  of  sutures.  He  had 
introduced  this  method  some  years  ago,  and  had  found  it  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston,  had  found  that  perfect  union 
of  the  fascial  in  all  cases  was  not  possible  even  if  Dr.  Wylie's 
directions  were  carefully  carried  out.  The  perfect  device  for 
closing  the  abdominal  wound  had  not  yet  been  suggested. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Maury,  of  Memphis,  had  had  but  one  case  of  ven- 
tral hernia  in  more  than  a  hundred  abdominal  sections,  and  in 
that  case  the  incision  had  been  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
He  used  a  simple  round  needle  in  closing  the  wound. 

The  Best  Posture  in  the  Different  Stages  of  Labor.— Dr. 
H.  J.  Gaerigues,  of  Xew  York,  read  a  paper  thus  entitled.  It 
was  believed  that  this  question  could  not  be  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  the  customs  in  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  otherwise 
it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that  civilization  had  done  nothing 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  animal  or  low  intellectual  life. 
The  object  of  posture  in  all  cases  was  to  diminish  pain  and  to 
seek  for  the  greatest  degree  of  safety  and  comfort  for  mother, 
child,  and  accoucheur.  During  dilatation  the  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  move  about  and  assume  any  posture  which  was 
least  uncomfortable,  but  subsequently  it  was  believed  that  the 
semi-recumbent  posture  on  the  left  side  would  be  found  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other.  As  the  vulva  opened,  the  thighs 
should  be  thoroughly  Hexed,  the  coccyx  would  retract,  and  the 
head  would  move  toward  the  pubic  arch.  During  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta  the  dorsal  posture  could  be  assumed. 
If  the  labor  was  a  lingering  one,  the  squatting  posture  might 
be  tried. 

Dr.  A.  F.  A.  KixG,  of  Washington,  thought  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  define  the  normal  posture  in  labor,  for  one  could  not 
say  just  what  normal  labor  was.  He  had  had  ocular  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  squatting  posture  in  a  case  of  transverse 
presentation,  and  seen  with  what  ease  turning  was  accomplished 
in  this  posture  simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  thighs. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  of  Chicago,  had  seen  a  Pi-Ute 
Indian  woman  delivered  in  the  standing  posture,  the  delivery 
being  accomplished  with  great  ease. 

The  Influence  of  Imperfect  Development  of  the  Genera- 
tive Organs  as  a  Cause  of  Uterine  Disease. — Dr.  W.  (4 ill 
Wylie  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  Incorrect  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  uterine  disjdacements — views  which  attributed  them  to 
colds,  injuries,  etc. — had  led  to  the  improper  use  of  the  pessary, 
and  in  many  cases  had  resulted  in  perimetritis  and  parametritis. 
The  reader  ha<l  reached  the  conclusion,  years  ago,  that  imper- 
fect development  of  the  uterus  was  the  cause  of  many  of  its  dis- 
eases. The  children  of  rich  and  intelligent  people  were  more 
likely  to  pass  through  the  period  in  which  children  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  disease  than  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
was  because  they  were  better  cared  for.  They  often  reached 
puberty  in  a  delicate  condition,  perhaps  with  inherited  weak- 


nesses, while  the  poor  who  survived  were,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  vigorous  and  healthy.  Too  often  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  children  of  the  rich  was  neglected,  the  mind  being 
pushed  to  a  disproportionate  degree.  The  results,  in  many 
cases,  when  adult  life  was  reached,  were  infantile  uterus,  ste- 
rility, dysmenorrhoea,  constipation,  fissure  of  the  anus,  erosio 
uteri,  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  cervix  uteri,  pain  in  the  left 
side,  hysteria,  and  fungous  endometritis.  Early  marriage  would 
in  some  cases  stimulate  the  organs  to  mature  development,  but  if 
pregnancy  occurred,  the  labor  was  very  apt  to  be  severe  and  the 
puerperium  abnormal.  The  diseased  condition  of  the  uterine 
glands  would  also  favor  new  growths.  The  way  to  avoid  all 
these  evils  was  to  keep  the  general  health  good  during  child- 
hood, to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  to  insist  on  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  and  avoid  stimulation  of  the  brain  until  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  condition  of  the  endometrium  at  the  menopause 
was  very  similar  to  its  condition  at  puberty  in  badly  developed 
uteri.  The  treatment  at  both  periods  was  the  same — namely, 
forcible  dilatation  of  the  uterine  canal. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  had  expressed  views 
similar  to  the  reader's  in  a  paper  read  four  years  ago.  The  in- 
fantile uterus  and  undeveloped  sexual  organs  in  general  were 
the  cause  of  many  serious  lesions  during  labor.  Diseases  of  the 
tubes,  cirrhosis  of  the  ovaries,  leucorrhoea,  and  low  forms  of  peri- 
tonitis could  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  the  infantile  uterus.  The 
first  menstruations  in  such  cases  were  frequently  profuse,  and 
tumors  might  develop  soon  afterward. 

The  Technique  of  Vaginal  Fixation  of  the  Stump  in 
Abdominal  Hysterectomy.— Dr.  H.  T.  Byford  read  a  paper 
thus  entitled.  The  stump  could  be  ligated  in  sections  or  in 
mass,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  should  be  very  long,  and  then, 
after  incising  the  vagina  and  holding  the  edges  of  the  wound 
well  apart,  the  stump  could  be  turned  into  the  vagina.  The 
peritonteum  should  be  closed  before  the  fingers  were  introduced 
into  the  vagina.  The  bladder  peritonaeum  was  to  be  drawn  over 
the  stump  and  stitched  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cervix. 
Xo  drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  be  required ;  any 
oozing  that  might  persist  should  be  stopped  with  Monsell's  solu- 
tion, and  a  gauze  tampon  should  be  placed  in  the  vagina.  More 
trouble  was  likely  to  occur  in  these  cases  from  too  much  hand- 
ling of  the  bowels  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  sutures  be- 
tween the  peritonaeum  and  cervix  should  be  passed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sloughing  stump.  Of  the  three  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  stump  in  hysterectomy — namely,  the  intraperitoneal,  the 
extraperitoneal,  and  that  by  total  extirpation— the  latter  would 
be  an  ideal  method  if  it  was  not  so  dangerous.  Ventral  fixation 
of  the  stump  was  a  safe  method  in  one  sense,  but  it  involved 
severe  traction,  possible  hernia,  and  sloughing.  The  author's 
method  of  vaginal  fixation  was  the  best  and  least  dangerous 
that  he  knew  of. 

Some  Clinical  Teachings  as  to  the  Ultimate  Results  of 
Removal  of  the  Uterine  Appendages.— Dr.  T.  A.  Reamy 
read  a  paper  with  this  title.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
author  had  removed  the  uterine  appendages  in  164  cases  for  a 
great  variety  of  conditions.  In  several  cases  they  had  been  re- 
moved for  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  including  hystero- 
epilepsy.  The  results  in  some  of  these  cases  had  been  good,  in 
others  there  had  been  decided  failure.  There  had  been  17  cases 
of  pyosalpinx,  56  of  hydrosalpinx,  15  of  haematosalpinx,  and 
8  of  double  haematosalpinx.  In  many  of  the  cases  there  had 
been  troublesome  adhesions.  In  cases  in  which  both  ovaries 
were  removed  menstruation  ceased  at  once,  or  in  two  to  four 
months,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  were  fibroid  tumors  of 
the  uterus.  The  appendages  were  removed  as  close  to  the 
uterus  as  possible  in  all  cases.  In  almost  all  the  cases  metro- 
staxis followed  the  operation,  and  in  some  of  them  the  haemor- 
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rliiif^o  wan  profuMo  for  Horny  tiim*.  TIutc  won*  <Wi  curcH,  tlio  din- 
oasi'd  striictiiri's  l)oinjj  romovofl  and  lii-alUi  r»'Mlori'd  ;  in  lUl  vwhvh 
tlioio  was  itnprovonu'nt,  with  Midisotpn-nt  ivlapso  into  tlio  ron- 
dition  prior  to  oporalion,  in  llii-  conrsi- of  ono  to  tliri'i"  yoars;  in 
10  casoH  tlioro  wan  no  iinprovonu-nt.  Tlii?  condition  of  tlio  «i'x- 
nal  appotito  was  asi-ortaini'd  in  44  <'ast's — in  11  it  was  t-xtin- 
{j;iiislii'<l,  in  7  it  was  loss  anlont,  in  Hi  it  was  not  afrooto<l,  in  7  it 
was  inoroasod.     Tlio  oonclnsions  woro  as  follows: 

1.  I\vosalpin.\  was  nioro  ooninion  anion);  Mio  poor  tluiii  iiinoriL' 
tlio  woll  lo-do. 

2.  (lonorrlnva  was  a  lo>s  fro(|iii'iit  oaiiso  of  di^oaso  of  tlio  aji- 
pendagos  than  \\a»  suppo-^od. 

:i.  In  soloctod  cases  siir^ri<'al  iiiforforonco  for  disonso  of  tho 
appondajros  jjavo  brilliant  results. 

4.  Konioval  of  tho  api)on<la^'os  wa-^  a  valiiahlo  nioasiiio  in  llio 
troatniont  of  hystoro-o|>ilopsy. 

5.  It  was  not  a  ^ood  nioasnro  for  nonrotio  conditions. 

(>.  Many  cases  of  pelvic  disease  could  he  cured  hy  less  radical 
measures. 

7.  Many  cases  in  which  a  cure  was  reported  were  deceptive. 

8.  The  arrest  of  menstruation  in  so  many  cases  showed  the 
influence  of  the  ovaries  on  menstruation. 

9.  The  influence  of  removal  of  the  aj)peiidages  n|)on  tlio 
sexual  ai)petite  had  not  boon  properly  stated  heretofore. 

10.  The  iuliuence  of  such  an  operation  in  all  its  relations 
should  be  fnlly  cimsidered  before  operating. 

Dr.  J.  TAnKU  Jonxsox,  of  Washington,  had  found  the  opera- 
tion very  useful  to  arrest  the  liaMiiorrhage  from  fibroid  tumors. 
He  did  not  believe  the  ojieration  had  any  value  in  cases  of  nerv- 
ous disease;  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  removed  only  one  part 
of  such  disease.  For  pvsosalpin.x  tho  operation  offered  relief, 
but  it  did  not  bring  relief  to  dysmenorrluca  in  all  cases.  In  his 
experience,  the  sexual  ajjpetite  was  not  usually  affected  by  the 
operation.  The  patient  could  not  become  any  worse  than  be- 
fore in  this  respect ;  she  was  already  unsexed  by  the  disease. 

Dr.  WvLiE  believed  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  leave  an 
operation  for  removal  of  the  appendages  unfinished,  as  the 
author  had  done  in  a  number  of  cases.  He  himself  had  never 
done  a  single  incomplete  operation.  His  operations  for  hystero- 
epilepsy  had  not  given  satisfactory  results.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  might  still  be  uterine  disease  remaining 
after  an  operation  which  would  require  treatment.  Secondary 
operations  were  required  in  cases  in  which  portions  of  ovaries 
were  lett,  these  portions  subsequently  becoming  cystic.  The 
author's  percentage  of  pyosalpinz  cases  was  very  small ;  his  own 
percentage  was  75.  In  cases  in  which  fibroid  tumors  of  the 
uterus  were  present  and  were  very  large,  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendages would  do  no  good. 

Dr.  S.  11.  Gordon,  of  Portland,  Me.,  thought  that  the  au- 
thor's one  hundred  cases  of  cure  or  relief  should  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  operation.  Tait  had  recently  stated  that  he 
operated  in  neurotic  cases  with  far  better  results  than  formerly. 
The  speaker  believed  in  operating  in  such  cases  without  waiting 
for  years  to  see  whether  some  other  plan  might  succeed. 

Dr.  H.  C.  CoE,  of  New  York,  believed  that  peritoneal  adhe- 
sions were  almost  inevitable  after  abdominal  section.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  pain  which  was  sometimes  so  persistent,  and 
also  the  cause  of  hasmorrhage  in  some  cases.  This  was  also  an 
explanation  of  the  many  imperfect  cures  wljich  followed  this 
operation. 

Dr.  Reamy  took  strong  moral  ground  against  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  imlcss  the  indications  for  it  were  most 
clear. 

Indications  for  Abdominal  Section  in  the  Treatment  of 
Puerperal  Fever.— Dr.  R.  B.  Maury  read  a  paper  tlius  entitled. 
The  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  the  hospitals  in  Germany 


wa«  now  loHs  than  in  private  practice.  f'liarpenticr'M  (dassifica- 
tioii  of  piiorperal-fi'vorcaHeM  was  a  very  simple  one  and  included, 
iHt,  those  <'aHOH  in  which  tho  piitionts  would  almost  surely  get 
well;  '_M,  those  in  which  they  would  almost  surely  die.  'i'hu 
flrnt  cIhhh  included  casoh  of  local  inllmiimation,  tho  Hecon<l  those 
cusoH  in  which  there  was  dilTiise  He|)Mis.  There  was  also  a  series 
of  bonier  lino  cnses  in  which  there  was  puerperal  inotro-pori- 
tonitis  which  often  litid  a  fatal  termination.  The  Hiirgical  treat- 
iiu-nt  of  Mi(  h  cascM  had  usually  shown  had  n-sult.-,  hut  the  losiiltH 
in  cases  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  suppuration  wiis  local, 
had  been  good.  l*ri<'o  had  reported  four  succeHsful  cahos  u\' 
that  kind,  Walker  two,  and  the  author  one.  In  the  Hocond  dasH 
the  di.soasc  was  too  difViiso  to  he  Huccessfully  Healed  by  opera- 
tion, there  being  no  single  local  dejumit  of  [ins.  In  the  thinl 
classof  cases  the  puerperal  pi'ritonitis  might  bo  acute  or  (diroriic  ; 
the  first  was  usually  talal  within  a  week;  recovery  might  take 
place  if  the  chronic  stage  was  roacdn-d,  and  the  case  might  be- 
come operable.  The  abdomen  must  beoi)ene<l  and  drained  early 
in  this  stage  if  at  all.  It  was  important  to  know  that  disease  of 
the  appendages  existing  prior  to  pregnancy  might  be  the  cause 
of  puerperal  ])eritonitis.  Such  cases  had  been  rei)orted.  This 
accentuated  the  imijortarice  of  disease  of  the  uterine  appendage'^. 

Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skk.nk,  of  Brooklyn,  as^reed  wiih  the  author  as 
to  the  pr()i)rioty  of  alKlominai  .section  in  ])ui'rperal  cases  in  which 
the  inflanmiation  was  a  local  one,  and  al.so  admitted  that  a  cure 
could  not  be  expected  if  the  inflammation  had  become  diflFuse. 

Dr.  Wylie  thought  that  some  ca.ses  of  puerperal  fever  were 
curable  by  persistent  irrigation  of  the  uterus.  They  were  easily 
managed  if  seen  early  and  if  the  condition  was  localized.  lie 
had  operated  for  puerperal  peritonitis  in  a  case  in  which  there 
was  much  pus  in  the  abdomen,  but  the  operation  was  deferred 
too  long.  In  another  case  in  which  there  was  phlebitis  he  had 
operated  with  success. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lee,  of  Xew  York,  thought  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  different  varieties  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  He  was  not 
greatly  in  favor  of  abdominal  section  for  such,  as  he  had  seen 
quite  a  number  get  well  without  it.  Certainly,  if  the  cases  were 
septic,  abdominal  section  would  do  no  good. 

Dr.  Hanks  believed  in  abdominal  section  for  suppurating 
cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  which  were  seen  early.  He 
prophesied  that  great  changes  in  practice  would  take  place  in 
the  next  five  years  in  connection  with  this  disease. 

A  Study  Relative  to  the  Functions  of  the  Reproductive 
Apparatus  in  American  Indian  Women.— Dr.  Andrew  F. 
CuREiEE,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  Indian  question  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  lead,  he  said,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Indians  must  submit  either  to  civilization  or  to 
extermination.  Civilization  and  savagery  could  not  coexist  at 
close  contact ;  savagery  always  had  to  yield.  The  lines  were 
fast  closing  around  savages  and  savage  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  would  have  to  yield.  To  break  up  tribal  distinc- 
tions, give  the  Indians  land  in  severalty,  educate  them,  abolish 
polygamy,  barbarous  costumes,  heathenish  practices,  and  keep 
whisky  away  from  them,  was  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  it  was  wise,  just,  and  hopeful. 

The  author's  investigation  had  been  made  with  the  approval 
and  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, the  late  Surgeon-General  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxter,  and  the  present 
Surgeon- General  Dr.  Charles  Sutherland,  to  whom  he  wished 
publicly  to  express  his  gratitude.  He  also  desired  to  publicly 
thank  the  Indian  agents,  physicians  employed  at  Indian  agen- 
cies, and  army  surgeons  who  had  co-operated  with  him  and  ad- 
vised him,  and  without  whose  generous  assistance  the  investi- 
gation could  not  have  been  made.  The  data  had  been  obtained 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  for  Indians  \i^v^  ignorant, 
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superstitious,  prejudiced,  and  suspicious,  find  the  time  required 
in  man)-  instances  was  considerable—  perhaps  more  tiian  was 
warranted  by  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

From  twenty-eight  Indian  agencies  and  army  posts  interest- 
ing facts  had  been  gathered,  all  the  correspondents  being  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  Indians,  some  of  them  for 
many  years,  and  all  being  entirely  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1890  was  also 
freely  consulted  and  was  the  source  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  subjects  upon  which  information  was  sought  included 
menstruation,  conception,  gestation,  parturition,  the  puerperal 
period,  the  menopause,  sexual  api)etite,  pelvic  disease,  including 
venereal  and  malignant,  and  a  variety  of  others  of  kindred  na- 
ture. In  children  the  great  frequency  of  glandular  disease,  in- 
cluding the  venereal,  was  noted,  and  the  great  mortality  among 
infants. 

Puberty  was  reached  in  the  southern  tribes— -the  Apaches, 
Mojaves,  and  others — quite  early,  the  average  in  a  given  number 
of  Apaches  being  12*86  years.  In  the  nortliern  tribes  it  was 
reached  later,  the  average  in  a  given  number  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  being  17  years.  In  a  large  number  of  Sioux  the 
average  age  was  IS'll  years.  In  most  of  the  other  tribes  the 
average  age  was  under  15,  and  it  was  believed  that  savage  life 
per  se  neither  hastened  nor  retarded  puberty,  but  that  climate, 
occupation,  and  hereditary  tendency  w^ere  the  factors  of  great, 
est  importance.  With  very  many  Indian  women,  especially  the 
more  degraded,  the  coming,  course,  and  going  of  menstruation 
were  alike  matters  of  indifference.  They  neither  knew  nor 
cared  as  to  its  duration.  At  four  agencies  the  duration  had 
been  observed,  and  the  limits  given  were  two  and  six  days. 
Seldom  was  there  any  pain  with  menstruation  ;  in  some  of  the 
tribes  it  was  said  to  be  present  at  the  first  menstruation,  but 
rarely  afterward.  Among  the  Indians  who  had  become  civil- 
ized painful  menstruation  was  not  infrequent.  The  quantity  of 
blood  lost  was  almost  invariably  a  matter  of  indifference.  Only 
a  single  case  of  amenorrhoea  was  reported. 

The  advent  of  puberty  was  celebrated  by  barbarous  dances 
in  some  of  the  tribes.  At  the  Quapaw  Agency  (Ind.  Ter.)  the 
"  stamp  dance  "  was  thus  celebrated.  At  Round  Valley  Agency 
(Cal.)  the  menstruating  girl  joined  in  a  furious  dance  with  older 
women,  keeping  it  up  until  thoroughly  exhausted.  At  the  Neah 
Bay  Agency  (Wash.)  the  menstruating  girl  fasted  three  days,  then 
was  stripped  naked  and  washed  in  a  stream  in  the  presence  of 
her  friends  and  relatives.  After  this  her  parents  gave  a"pil 
potlach  "  (giving  away  of  blood),  which  was  very  disgusting  and 
said  to  be  analogous  to  a  birthday  party. 

The  menopause  seldom  caused  any  trouble.  The  age  at 
which  it  came  showed  as  wide  a  diversity  as  it  did  among  civil- 
ized women,  and  there  was  also  the  same  variety  as  to  duration 
— it  might  come  abruptly  or  it  might  require  several  years. 

Marriage  was  said  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
inclination  in  most  of  the  tribes,  with  nothing  especially  serious 
or  binding  about  it,  either  party  leaving  the  other  as  the  notion 
prompted.  Polygamy  was  still  common  in  some  of  the  tribes, 
though  the  Government  was  endeavoring  to  break  it  up.  Virtue 
and  chastity  were  ignored  altogether,  or  but  lightly  esteemed,  in 
all  but  few  of  the  tribes.  A  change  for  the  better  in  such  mat- 
ters was  most  marked  and  most  gratifying  in  some  of  the  locali- 
ties which  had  been  under  educational  and  religious  influences. 
Among  the  Klaniaths  (Oreg.)  young  men  were  not  infrecjuently 
married  to  old  women.  Among  the  Crows  and  Assiniboines 
marriage  arrangements  were  between  a  girl's  parents  and  her 
suitor.  The  latter  paid  a  horse  for  her,  or  some  other  object  of 
value  ;  the  girl  then  measured  the  man  for  a  pair  of  moccasins 
as  a  sign  of  acceptance,  went  to  his  lodge,  and  was  henceforth 


his  wife.  The  marriage  and  divorce  customs  among  the  civil- 
ized Cherokees  were  much  the  same  as  among  intelligent 
whites.  The  ceremony  might  be  either  a  simple  agreement  be- 
tween the  man  and  tlie  woman,  or  the  more  formal  one  of  the 
church  or  state.  Cherokees  were  said  to  be  more  virtuous  and 
stricter  in  regard  to  the  marriage  relation  than  whites. 

Marriage  in  most  tribes  was  consummated  very  early  in  life 
— at  seventeen  or  under  ;  in  many  cases  almost  as  soon  as  pu- 
berty was  readied. 

Conception  and  gestation  were  favored  in  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  by  an  ardent  sexual  appetite  and  an  out-of-door  life, 
and  large  families  of  children  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Abortion  seldom  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  severe  labor  and 
other  trials  to  which  Indian  women  were  all  subject,  but  was 
common  enough  as  the  result  of  syphilis  and  criminal  interfer- 
ence. Among  the  more  degradcl  and  physically  inferior  tribes 
the  families  of  children  were  small.  In  almost  all  the  tribes 
the  infantile  mortality  was  very  great.  The  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  part  of  an  Indian  baby  was  a  severe  one. 
Some  of  the  women  drank  decoctions  of  certain  herbs  to  pre- 
vent conception.  The  Crows  and  Assiniboines  used  the  most 
violent  means  for  producing  abortion.  One  of  them  consisted 
in  thrusting  a  sharp  stick  into  the  vagina  and  womb  and  ruptur- 
ing the  ovum.  Another  consisted  in  causing  the  patient  to  rest 
her  belly  against  the  top  of  a  stake  which  was  driven  into  the 
ground  and  about  two  feet  high,  and  whirl  around  upon  this 
until  the  foetus  was  expelled.  In  yet  another,  the  patient  lay 
on  her  back  on  the  ground,  a  large  board  was  laid  across  her 
belly,  and  upon  this  two  or  three  of  her  female  friends,  in  turn, 
stood  or  jumped  until  the  blood  gushed  from  the  vagina,  or  the 
belly  was  kneaded  or  tramped  upon  until  the  foetus  was  ex- 
pelled. 

Among  these  Indians  last  mentioned  when  the  baby  was 
born  the  umbilical  cord  was  cut  with  a  new  butcher  knife,  the 
stump  was  well  greased,  and  the  infant  was  then  thrust  into  a 
jaced  sack  of  blue  cloth  containing  pulverized  bull's  manure  or 
the  iuner  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree.  This  lining,  with  the 
child's  discharges,  was  changed  three  or  four  times  daily. 
When  the  stump  of  the  cord  dropped  off  it  was  preserved  in  a 
beaded  pouch  and  worn  around  the  neck  or  waist  as  long  as 
the  person  lived.  Parturition  was  usually  a  natural  and  easy 
process  with  In^lian  women.  One  of  the  author's  correspond- 
ents graphically  said  it  was  about  as  easy  as  for  a  cow  to  have  a 
calf.  With  many  women  no  assistance  during  that  process  was 
required  or  tolerated.  .  With  others  midwives  were  employed, 
and  these  manifested  varying  degrees  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. 

Occasionally  an  herb-doctor  would  be  called  to  attend  a 
woman  in  confinement,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  man,  whether  a  physi- 
cian or  not,  was  expected  or  allowed  near  a  woman  at  such  a 
time.  Where  the  Indians  were  becoming  educated  and  civilized 
they  were  gaining  more  and  more  confidence  in  white  physi- 
cians, and  occasionally  one  would  be  called  to  attend  a  confine- 
ment, especially  if  any  complication  had  arisen.  The  favorite 
posture  during  labor  was  the  kneeling  one,  the  arms,  chest,  and 
head  resting  upon  a  support  of  some  character;  but  by  many 
the  squatting  posture  was  preferred.  The  ease  with  which  de- 
livery was  accomplished  in  these  postures,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  whole  procedure,  were  not  without  suggestiveness  to  those 
of  us  who  w'ere  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  multitudinous  de- 
tails of  modern  antiseptic  midwifery.  The  lying-in  chamber  and 
the  lying-in  bed  for  the  tribes  which  had  little  contact  with 
civilization  did  not  exist.  Delivery  took  place  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  bushes,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  perhaps  when  the  tribe 
was  on  a  march.  The  regular  duties  of  the  squaw  were  not 
long  interrupted  by  parturition,  and  if  her  party  was  on  the 


march,  she  hurried  on  to  overtake  ihoin  after  tlio  birtli  of  her 
baby. 

In  soino  tribcH  it  wiis  tlio  ciiHtniii  to  fiicilitutii  tlio  uxpiilsloii 
of  tlio  phicoiita  by  tickling  tho  partiiriont's  noao  with  a  foiitboc, 
tliui*  |irt)volvin>?  siioi'/inj;. 

AinoM;,'  tlio  Sacs  and  Koxoh  tho  placenta  wan  wrapind  in  the 
blanket  on  which  ilclivcry  look  placo,  and  Hocuiod  to  a  troo  to 
koop  it  from  wild  animals.  Shi>nid  a  wolf  or  ooyoto  ffot  it  and 
eat  it,  tho  child  would  icsomblo  snch  an  aninnd  and  ovcntindly 
bo  dovoiirod  by  it.  It  must  not  bo  thrown  into  tho  rivor  lost 
tho  child  should  rcsomhio  a  fish  or  be  drowned  and  eaten  by  lisli. 

Tho  accidents  of  parturition  wore  few,  occurring.',  perhaps,  as 
frequently  as  in  tho  lower  aninnds.  Tho  agency  i»hysicians  had 
reported  cases  of  faulty  pre>-entation,  retention  of  tho  placenta, 
and  rupture  and  procidentia  of  tho  ntorue.  The  Indians  wero 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  tho  value  of  skilled  assistance  for 
such  emorgoncies.  Puerperal  diseases  wero  said  to  be  unknown 
among  Indians 

Malignant  di.soaso  was  of  rare  occurrence,  osi)ocially  among 
tho  full-bloods.  Cancer  of  tho  broast  was  rei)orted,  but  not  of 
the  uterus.  Of  course,  it  was  possible  that  tho  latter  might  exist 
and  its  oxi.stenc.o  never  be  known  by  any  but  the  patients,  ow- 
ing to  their  extreme  reticence  concerning  disease  of  the  genital 
organs.  For  tho  same  reason  it  was  imi)ossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  pelvic  disease  in  general  existed  among  Indian  women. 
Cases  were  reported  in  which  there  wero  deformity  of  the  uterus, 
ovarian  pain,  abdominal  dropsy,  loucorrhoea,  and  gonorrhcpa,  .so 
that  it  could  not  be  said  that  pelvic  disease  was  unknown  among 
them.  It  was  probable  that  they  were  less  suscei)tible  as  well 
as  less  sensitive  to  such  diseases  than  civilized  women.  Those 
who  were  becoming  civdized  or  were  already  civilized  suffered 
from  pelvic  disease  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  whites. 
Venereal  disease  was  said  to  be  very  prevalent,  and  doubtless  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  feebleness  of  the  children  and  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  infants. 

Conclusions. — 1.  Puberty:  The  mere  fact  of  living  in  a 
savage  state  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  early  or  late  appear- 
ance of  puberty.  The  Apaches  and  Mojaves  of  the  hot  and 
desert  regions  of  Arizona  matured  young,  but  so  did  the  females 
of  southern  Europe  and  the  tropics  generally.  The  law  was  gen- 
eral that  both  animals  and  i)Iants  should  mature  early  under  a 
tropical  sun.  The  females  in  the  nonhern  tribes — tiie  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Crows,  Assinibqines,  and  Sroux — developed 
more  slowly,  as  was  the  case  with  women  in  northern  Europe. 

2.  Phenomena  of  menstruation:  Savage  life,  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  hardship*,  did  not  usually  interfere  with  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  monthly  flow.  Influences  which  would  dis- 
turb or  check  it,  and  possibly  produce  permanent  injury  to  a 
woman  in  civilized  life,  seemed  to  have  no  such  effect  upon  In 
dian  women.  Excessive  menstruation  was  practically  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  occasional  instances  of  dysmenor- 
rhoea  or  amenorrhcea  in  connection  with  disease  or  deformity  of 
the  pelvic  organs,  so  that  savage  life  did  not  necessarily  furnish 
immunity  from  such  experience. 

3.  The  menopause:  Indian  women  were  exceptionally  free 
from  the  nervous  and  vascular  disturbances  which  so  commonly 
accompanied  the  menopause  in  civilized  life.  The  duration  of 
the  menopause  varied  greatly  as  it  did  in  civilized  life.  It  usually 
came  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years,  but  not  infre- 
quently was  delayed  far  beyond  the  fiftieth  year.  Many  gesta- 
tions occurring  in  rapid  succession,  continuous  hard  work,  and 
the  exposure  and  physical  suffering  incidental  to  a  savage  life, 
did  not  tend  to  shorten  the  menstrual  and  child-bearing  periods. 

4.  Marriage  and  sexual  appetite:  The  social  condition  of 
Indian  women  was  an  anomalous  one  for  this  age  and  country. 
They  must  bear  the  burdens,  do  the  drudgery,  bring  forth  and 


rear  the  cliildren,  and  then  perhapa  be  caHt  aside  at  the  meroxt 
whim  of  their  huKJiands.  Marriage  among  Amoiicnn  Iiidians 
meant,  as  ii  rule,  communism,  polygamy,  unrestrained  luNt,  ac- 
cording tocircumstiOK^eH,  all  of  whi(^li  must  be  abandoned  as  they 
emerged  into  civilization,  for  they  were  incompatiblcH.  Sexual 
appolito  in  IndiaiiN  wa.H  the  mxtontrollod  an<l  nncoiilrollable  desire 
of  tlio  wild  beast,  or  it  was  an  indiflerenoo  in  women  of  the  de- 
gradeil  and  (iel)ilitatod  tribes,  except  as  it  was  associated  witli 
tho  idea  of  gain. 

5.  Conception  and  gestation  :  The  liabits  and  manner  of  life 
in  tho  more  vigorous  ami  well-doveloped  Indian  women  wero 
favorahh'  to  fruitfulno'^s  in  child-bearing.  But  tho  facts  that 
so  many  children  die<l  in  infancy,  and  that  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ized life  were  fatal  to  ho  many  more,  showeil  that  the  race  was 
not  a  hardy  one.  The  unhygienic  condition  of  tho  homes  in 
many  tribes,  with  their  filth  and  degradation,  and  the  frightful 
abuses  of  the  uborlionists  in  others,  wore  further  tending  to 
weaken  the  race  and  impair  its  future. 

6.  Parturition:  The  ease  with  which  parturition  was  accom- 
plished among  Indians  was  an  interesting  fact.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  s(piatting  or  kneeling  posture  which  they 
assumed  during  labor  was  :nore  favorable  to  iiiuscidar  effort  than 
the  postures  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber. This  was  a  suggestive  fact.  So  also  was  the  apparently  total 
absence  of  puerperal  diseases  among  Indians.  This  was  the  result 
of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  exercise  and  not  of  antiseptics,  or  even 
ordinary  hygiene.  The  ([uick  recovery  and  return  to  their  usual 
duties  of  Indian  parturients  also  suggested  the  possibility  that  wo 
sometimes  made  invalids  of  our  ob.stetric  patients  unnecessarily. 
Accidents  occasionally  occurred  among  Indian  parturients  just  as 
they  did  among'animals.  Nature's  work  was  sometimes  far  from 
perfect.  This  meant  death  to  the  mother  or  child  or  both,  un- 
less an  intelligence  beyond  that  of  the  savage  could  be  sum- 
moned to  avert  it. 

7.  Pelvic  disease:  That  pelvic  disease  had  not  been  treated 
among  Indians  did  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist.  Those 
diseases  which  resulted  from  infection,  deformity,  mal-develop- 
ment,  and  faults  of  circulation  probably  existed,  but  they  went 
untreated  and  more  or  less  unheeded  until  the  suffering  caused 
by  them  became  keener  and  confidence  in  educated  physicians 
stronger.  The  malignant  diseases  of  the  reproductive  organs 
were  almost  unknown  among  Indians.  This  showed  that  neither 
privation,  nor  hard  work,  nor  exposure,  nor  giving  birth  to 
many  children,  necessarily  resulted  in  the  neoplasms  which  so 
afflicted  civilized  women. 

8.  Venereal  disease:  Both  local  and  constitutional  forms  of 
venereal  disease  abounded  among  Indian  women.  The  frequency 
of  syphilis,  coupled  with  the  great  mortality  among  infants  and 
the  great  prevalence  of  glandular  and  pulmonary  disease  among 
many  of  those  who  survived  infancy,  were  evidences  of  the  in- 
roads which  venereal  disease  had  made  upon  Indian  vitality. 

Finally:  Indian  women  in  the  savage  state  underwent  less 
physical  suffering  in  connection  with  the  reproductive  ai)paratu8 
than  civilized  women.  They  menstruated,  bore  children,  and 
passed  the  menopause  with  the  minimum  of  discomfort  as  a  rule. 
This  was  due  to  three  causes:  (1)  natural  or  racial  insensitive- 
ness  compared  with  the  far  more  sensitive  Caucasian ;  (2)  abund- 
ance of  exercise ;  (3)  life  in  the  open  air. 

Civilized  life,  with  its  complex  conditions,  would  always  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  peculiar  to 
women  with  the  same  ease  with  which  they  were  performed  by 
.*a%'ages.  and  when  Indian  women  exchanged  the  ."avaije  for  the 
civilized  state  they  must  necessarily  adopt  also  some  of  the  iils 
inseparable  from  the  latter. 

Morphine  Injections  in  Ectopic  Gestation. — Dr.  F.  Wixck- 
EL,  of  Munich,  Germany,  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject  (read 
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by  Dr.  J.  0.  Reeve),  The  author's  experience  with  this  means  of 
treatment  had  been  suflSciently  extensive  to  warrant  an  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  as  to  its  value.  This  opinion,  based  upon 
experience  and  not  upon  theory,  was  one  which  he  was  not 
disposed  to  discard.  Other  methods  might  be  of  value  and  had 
their  particular  advocates.  The  object  of  his  paper  was  not  to 
discuss  their  relative  merits  further  than  to  say  that  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  was  necessary  to  practice  them  wliich  was  not 
possessed  by  every  one.  An  injection  of  morphine  could  be 
made  by  any  one  into  a  gestation  sac.  Two  cases  were  nar- 
rated in  which  such  treatment  was  recently  carried  out  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  T.  Paevin,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  candor  should 
compel  us  to  admit  that  there  must  be  more  than  one  way  of 
relieving  ectopic  gestation.  A  method  which  did  not  commend 
itself  to  our  way  of  thinking  was  not  of  necessity  a  bad  or  im- 
proper one. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve  felt  little  disposition  to  discuss  a  question 
of  this  character  in  view  of  the  very  severe  criticism  which  had 
been  given  to  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  ectopic  gestation 
which  he  had  read  before  the  society  some  years  ago.  He 
would  simply  say  in  regard  to  Professor  Winckel's  paper  that 
he  believed  his  method  might  have  merit,  though  he  had  had 
no  personal  experience  with  it. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Fry,  of  Washington,  believed  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  so  serious  a  condition  as  ectopic  gestation  we  should 
use  those  means  which  commended  themselves  to  our  convic- 
tion as  safest  and  best.  He  then  narrated  the  history  of  a  recent 
case  of  ectopic  gestation  in  which  his  diagnosis  had  been  con- 
firmed by  experienced  counsel.  He  had  been  prepared  to  do 
abdominal  section  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  believed  that  a 
trial  should  first  be  made  of  electricity.  Both  the  galvanic  and 
faradaic  currents  were  used  at  different  sittings,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  foetus  was  destroyed  at  the  third  application. 
The  tumor  rapidly  grew  smaller  and  had  now  practically  dis- 
appeared. The  patient  had  reached  the  sixth  week  of  gestntion 
when  treatment  was  begun. 

Dr.  Reamy  believed  that  abdominal  section  was  the  best 
means  of  treating  ectopic  gestation,  but  was  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  electricity  might  be  justifiable,  in  some  cases,  in 
the  earlier  months. 

Immediate  Closure  of  Lacerations  of  the  Cervix.— Dr.  0. 
KoLLOOK,  of  Cheraw,  S.  C,  read  a  paper  thus  entitled.  The 
operation  for  immediate  closure  of  lacerations  of  the  cervix 
uteri  should  always  be  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  conditions  and  the  ease  with  which  the  operation  could 
be  performed.  There  was  no  need  of  knife  or  scissors,  for  the 
parts  were  already  prepared,  and  one  had  only  to  put  the  pa- 
tient in  proper  posture  and  introduce  the  sutures.  Silver  wire 
was  to  be  preferred,  and  he  had  seen  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  wound  would  not  heal  readily  and  involution  of  the 
uterus  go  on  satisfactorily.  He  narrated  three  cases,  in  all  of 
whicii  the  tear  had  been  very  extensive  and  the  hasmorrhage 
very  profuse.  Five  silver-wire  sutures  were  used  in  each  case, 
and  when  tliey  were  removed  on  the  twelfth  day  the  wounds 
were  thoroughly  healed.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  tlie  sut- 
ures should  not  hold  in  such  cases  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
immediate  operation  for  rupture  of  the  perin.ieum,  or  in 
the  Cesarean  section.  He  advocated  the  immediate  opera- 
tion not  only  for  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  was  profuse, 
but  for  all  in  which  the  tearing  of  the  vaginal  portion  was 
extensive. 

Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  of  Brooklyn,  had  seldom  been  called 
upon  to  perform  the  immediate  operation,  but  believed  that  it 
was  easy  of  execution,  and  imperative  in  cases  in  which  the 
haemorrhage  was  profuse.    The  danger  of  infection  from  manipu- 


lation of  the  tissues  at  such  a  time  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
it  applied  to  all  cases  of  parturition  wljether  any  operation  were 
performed  or  not. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Murray,  of  New  York,  believed  that  the  opera- 
tion was  imperative  in  cases  in  which  haemorrhage  was  profuse. 
If  the  cervix  was  drawn  down  to  the  vulva  the  traction  which 
would  thus  be  required  would  check  the  haemorrhage,  and  then 
the  sutures  could  easily  be  introduced.  He  believed  with  the 
reader  that  the  results  should  be  as  good  as  with  the  secondary 
operation. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Emmet  stated  that  he  had  recommended  the 
primary  operation  only  to  arrest  hsemorrhage.  If  the  parts 
were  kept  clean  after  parturition.  Nature  would  heal  the  rent 
better  than  could  be  done  by  art.  If  this  was  not  done  and 
the  tearing  was  extensive,  there  would  be  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  and  stasis  in  the  vessels  which  were  left  without 
their  customary  support  of  connective  tissue,  and  cellulitis  with 
the  changes  which  were  so  often  seen  in  the  tissues  of  the 
uterus  and  its  surroundings  would  follow. 

Dr.  CoE  believed  with  the  other  speakers  that  the  primary 
operation  should  be  only  for  haemostatic  purposes.  If  the  cir- 
cular artery,  which  was  located  high  in  the  cervix,  was  rupt. 
ured,  it  would  signify  that  the  subperitoneal  tissues  of  the 
uterus  were  torn,  the  wound  being  a  lacerated  and  contused 
one.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  septic  absorption  with  the 
changes  which  were  to  take  place  during  involution,  if  the  tis- 
sues were  closed.  It  was  better  to  leave  them  open  and  allow 
Nature  to  heal  the  wound  by  granulation. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  of  New  York,  believed  that  the  danger  of 
infection  would  be  greater  by  leaving  the  wound  open,  with  the 
lymphatics  gaping;  hence  he  was  in  favor  of  the  primary  opera- 
tion. 

Preventive  and  Conservative  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Tu- 
mors and  Diseases. — Dr.  Eugene  Gehrung,  of  St.  Louis,  read 
a  paper  thus  entitled.  The  reader  thought  it  was  a  duty  of  the 
gynaecologist  to  use  means  of  cure  of  minor  severity  and  danger 
in  preference  to  severe  ones  in  every  case  in  which  such  means 
would  produce  equally  good  results.  He  believed  it  was  a  law 
that  the  greater  the  resistance  which  was  opposed  to  a  pelvic 
or  abdominal  tumor,  the  more  rapid  would  be  its  growth,  for 
resistance  implied  stasis  in  the  vessels  and  increased  nutrition 
thereby.  It  was  a  familiar  experience  that  many  tumors  did 
not  grow  rapidly  until  they  became  somewhat  fixed  in  the  pel- 
vis, the  growth  being  somewhat  slower  wiiile  they  were  free  in 
the  abdomen.  With  inflammation  and  adhesions  came  strangu- 
lation ot  certain  portions,  and  then  more  rapid  growth  than  had 
previously  obtained.  Cases  were  narrated  in  whicli  the  uterus 
and  ovaries  were  diseased,  and  in  whicli  operations  had  been 
avoided  by  careful  treatment,  including  such  measures  as  rais- 
ing the  uterus  from  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  rupture  of  adhesions, 
massage,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  pessary. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ford,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  commended  the  paper 
which  had  been  read,  and  believed  that  the  society  was  devot- 
inir  itself  too  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  abdominal  surgery. 
Such  a  course  vvoidd  tend  to  weaken  its  influence  with  tlie  gen- 
eral profession,  with  whicli  other  subjects  were  of  greater  in- 
terest and  required  elucidation. 

Dr.  Currieij  agreed  to  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made 
by  the  previous  speaker,  but  he  also  wished  to  criticise  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  [)caper,  which  was  not  entirely  in  the  line  of 
conservatism,  or  even,  as  it  seemed  to  the  speaker,  in  the  line 
of  safe  practice.  He  referred  to  the  matter  of  tlie  rupture  of 
adhesions  within  the  pelvic  cavity.  This  was  suggestive  of  the 
operation  which  had  been  recommended  a  few  years  ago  by 
Schultze,  by  which  adhesions  of  the  uterus  to  surrounding 
structures  were  to  be  ruptured  with  the  finger  in  the  vagina  or 
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ructiiiii.  Ho  hcliovod  that  in  inoHt  «'hhch  tliiH  was  i«itlior  im- 
pradticalilc,  iinpossiltli',  or.  evoii  iiiulcHiriililo,  aixl  lio  upoki'  from 
tho  standpoint  of  oxporionci-,  iiavinj;  tiit-d,  witlmnt.  pn-Jniliro 
and  witliont  hiiccomh,  to  carry  out  Scliult/o's  diriulioiis.  If  tla< 
udlic'HioDH  woro  few  and  Hlif^lit,  tlicy  wonid  do  no  particidur 
liarni ;  if  tlioy  were  oxtonsivo,  tlioy  conld  not  hv  tliii.s  ruptured, 
aH  any  ono  with  experience  in  ahdoininal  Hur^iery  tnnsl  achuit, 
and  there  was  always  tiie  (huifrer  of  rupturinj^  some  diseased 
orpin,  wliieh  niijjlit  introduce  a  serious  or  even  fatal  complica- 
tion, lie  i)referred  to  take  what  seemed  to  him  the  more 
rational  course  of  relievinfr  such  adhesions  with  the  diseased 
organs  which  were  associated  with  thcni  hy  ahdoniinal  section. 
One  would  at  least  he  ahle  to  tell  what  was  hein;;  done  hy  such 
a  procedure. 

The  Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Lacerated  Peri- 
naeuni  to  the  Mechanics  of  its  Causation.-  Dr.  Kdwaud 
Keynoi.ds,  of  Boston,  read  a  jiapi-r  thus  entitled.  This  paper 
was  heaulifully  illustrated  with  diatxrams,  showing  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  perineal  rupture  and  the  changes  which  took 
place  as  the  fcrtus  advanced  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
parturient  canal.  The  ohject  of  the  paper^was,  first,  the  clas- 
sification of  perineal  tears;  second,  the  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  on  auiitoniical  ^'ro\inds.  A  longitudinal  tear  in  the 
median  line,  deep  or  su])erficial,  according  to  circumstances, 
was  of  common  occurrence  unless  it  was  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  lateral  tear,  with  separation  of  the  fascia),  was 
also  of  greater  or  less  frequency.  The  type  form,  however, 
which  had  been  determined  upon  after  careful  observation  in 
many  parturitions,  was  the  transverse  crescenticjniedum  one  with 
many  moditicatious.  This  must  occur  at  the  point  of  greatest 
tension  or  of  least  resistance.  The  pelvic  floor  was  divisible 
into  an  upper  or  deep  layer  and  a  lower  or  superficial  one. 
The  rupture  was  likely  to  occur  where  the  upper  stronger  layer 
joined  the  weaker  one,  the  former  being  stretched,  the  latter 
relaxed.  The  former  was  drawn  or  slid  like  a  hood  over  the 
advancing  head,  and  the  rupture  occurred  if  it  did  not  retract. 
The  longitudinal  tears  would  occur  in  labors  which  were  very 
rapid,  the  lateral  ones  in  very  slow  ones.  The  aim  of  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  perineorrhaphy  should  be  to  draw  the 
lower  set  of  fibers  upward  into  a])positioa  with  the  upper  layer. 

The  Electrical  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibroids  in  Eng- 
land.— Dr.  Geokge  Keith,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  thus  en- 
titled. This  paper  referred  largely  to  the  work  of  the  reader's 
father.  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  of  London,  and  also  to  tlie  similar 
methods  which  he  himself  was  carrying  out.  It  was  not  true 
that  his  father  had  abandoned  hysterectomy,  as  he  still  did  the 
operation  for  cases  which  were  incurable  by  electrical  treat- 
ment. Many  cures  had  resulted  from  the  latter,  and  it  could 
fairly  be  said  that  when  one  was  cured  by  this  means  no  bad 
results  were  left.  This  was  not  so  with  many  cai-es  in  which 
hysterectomy  had  been  performed.  The  results  upon  the  gen- 
eral condition  after  this  operation  were  quite  different  from 
those  which  obtained  after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  for  fibroid 
tumors  of  the  uterus.  It  had  been  stated  that  there  was  a 
mortality  after  the  electrical  treatment  of  fibroids  of  the  uterus. 
It  was  certainly  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived, that  the  mortality  w^as  so  small.  The  reader  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  case  had  been  fairly  stated  by  those  who  said  that 
electricity  was  useless.  The  opinion  is  not  usually  based  upon 
personal  experience.  Three  months'  treatment  was  necessary 
to  determine  the  value  of  electricity  upon  a  fibroid  tumor,  and 
the  patient  was  usually  able  to  attend  to  her  ordinary  duties  all 
this  time.  There  was  a  cauterizing  and  an  interpolar  efiect  with 
the  galvanic  current,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  efficient.  .Just  what  its  effect  was  it  was  difficult  to  say, 
except  that  it  diminished  the  arterial  supply  and  so  impaired  the 


nutrition.  The  intra-uterino  electrode  should  bo  a  rigid  one  of 
carbon  or  of  platinum,  if  electro-puixturo  was  to  he  practiced, 
the  vagimi  should  he  thoroughly  douched  both  before  and  after 
the  operation.  Long  j<Miriieys  before  or  after  treatment  woro  not 
advisuhle.  If  the  tumor  was  n  largo  ono,  the  nogutive  electrode 
should  he  UMe<l  within  the  uterus.  Treatment  should  not  he 
given  ofteiier  than  once  in  two  or  throo  days  and  not  longer 
than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  dosage  must  vary 
with  tho  tolerance  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  tu- 
mor. I'Mbrocystic  tumors  were  not  suitable  for  electrical  treat- 
ment, and  for  very  large  tumors  the  tubes  and  ovaries  should  be 
removed.  Hysterectomy  shoidd  he  performed  if  electricity  failed 
to  efiect  a  cure. 

Diabetes  Mellitus  Gravidarum. — Dr.  Vn\  read  u  paper  on 
this  subject.  Tliis  dinease  was  rarely  mentioned  in  obstetric  lit- 
erature, and  was  |)robahly  unrticognized  in  many  cases,  the  urine 
not  being  tested  for  sugar.  .Matthews  Duncan  succeeded  in 
collecting  and  analyzing  several  cases  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease was  to  be  suspected  if  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child 
for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause.  The  symptoms  might 
have  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  excited  suspicion.  A  fatal 
case  occurring  in  the  reader's  experience  was  narrated  in  detail. 
If  there  was  a  tendency  to  this  disease  in  a  given  case,  preg- 
nancy would  increase  that  tendency.  After  parturition  was 
accomplished,  a  change  for  the  better  might  take  place,  but 
should  pregnancy  recur,  the  result  would  be  likely  to  be  fatal. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varied ;  in  the  reader's  case  it  was 
ten  weeks.  Should  diabetes  develop  early  in  pregnancy,  abor- 
tion would  be  probable  prior  to  the  seventh  month,  the  ffjetus 
being  unusually  well  developed  for  its  age.  Among  seventeen 
diabetic  women  who  together  experienced  pregnancy  seventy- 
nine  times,  only  about  half  the  pregnancies  went  to  terra  and 
ended  in  normal  labors.  The  distended  bladder  and  abundance 
of  liquor  amnii  in  such  cases  would  decidedly  modify  and  add 
severity  to  the  labor.  If  improvement  was  to  take  place,  it 
might  begin  within  a  few  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
labor,  dyspnoea  and  other  unfavorable  symptoms  disappearing. 
The  prognosis  was  usually  bad,  though  the  course  of  the  disease 
might  be  mild  from  beginning  to  end.  If  a  healthy  child  was 
born,  the  prognosis  was  apt  to  he  favorable.  A  diabetic  woman 
should  not  marry ;  pregnancy  would  jeopardize  her  life.  The 
question  of  premature  labor  would  arise  in  some  cases.  It 
should  be  induced  before  the  seventh  month  in  case  the  symp- 
toms were  severe. 

Dr.  C.  Clevelaxd,  of  New  York,  exhibited  an  operating 
table  of  galvanized  iron  which  was  particularly  intended  for  the 
performance  of  abdominal  section  in  Trendelenburg's  po-sture, 
though  it  was  also  possible  to  use  it  for  other  gynaecological 
operations. 


MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY  MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting^  held  in  St.  Louis  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday^  and  Friday,  October  I4,  15,  and  16,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Chair. 

( Concluded  from  page  498.) 

The  Influence  of  Grave-yards  on  Public  Health,— Dr.  J 
W.  Oarhaet,  of  Lampasas,  Texas,  contributed  a  paper  on  this 
subject  in  which  he  drew  tlie  following  conclusions: 

1.  From  whatever  standpoint  this  subject  was  approached,  it 
must  be  with  care  and  gentleness,  since  the  grave  yard,  though 
a  constant  menace  to  public  health,  had  a  pseudosacredness  fos- 
tered by  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  our  nature. 

2.  The  method  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  should  be  founded 
on  reason  and  not  on  custom  or  sentiment. 
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3.  The  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  earth  was  never  en- 
forced by  a  statute,  Jewish  or  Christian,  and  was  merely  inci- 
dental to  both  dispensations. 

4.  No  law,  human  or  divine,  required  us  to  dispose  of  the 
dead  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
living. 

5.  While  it  raiglit  be  an  open  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
State  to  decide  as  to  the  manner  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  un- 
less in  exceptional  cases,  it  was  clearly  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  State  to  prevent  such  disposal  as  would  in  any  wise  jeop- 
ardize the  interests  of  the  living. 

6.  From  all  the  facts  at  our  command,  we  were  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grave-yard  sliould  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  that  incineration  was  the  method  most  in 
accordance  with  science,  sanitation,  jesthetics,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion. 

1.  He  would  add,  as  a  corollary  to  these  several  conclusions, 
that,  since  the  intelligent,  broad-minded  physician  was  the 
almost  exclusive  guardian  of  public  health  in  seeking  to  prevent 
the  development  and  spread  of  disease,  it  was  plainly  his  duty, 
when  cemeteries  were  being  located,  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
to  have  them  so  placed  as  to  jeopardize  as  little  as  possible  the 
public  health  ;  and  for  its  moral  effect  he  should  encourage  ef- 
forts to  beautify  existing  cemeteries;  and  that  he  should  seek, 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  too  much  violence  to  the -tender 
sensibilities  of  the  masses,  to  encourage  incineration  of  the  dead, 
or  some  other  method  more  in  harmony  with  sanitary  science 
than  the  common  modes  now  practiced. 

Blennorrhoea. — Dr.  J.  T.  Jelks,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject. 

The  Present  Aspect  of  Cerebral  Surgery.— Dr.  Landon 
Oaetek  Geat,  of  New  York,  followed  with  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  epitomized  the  work  of  Horsley,  Ferrier,  Keen, 
and  others. 

The  Importance  of  Recognizing  a  Temporary  Rhachitic 
Condition  in  Infants, — Dr.  John  A.  Laerabee,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  read  a  paper  with  this  title. 

Pachymeningitis  Hsemorrhagica  Interna,  with  Report 
of  a  Case  and  Presentation  of  a  Pathological  Specimen. — 
Dr.  F.  C.  HoYT,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  read  a  ]>aper  with  this  title, 
and  suggested  the  following  deductions,  offering  them  as  a  prac- 
tical and  rational  view  of  the  subject : 

1.  That  the  disease  known  as  pachymeningitis  hsemorrhagica 
interna  chronica  was  not  a  disease  of  the  dura  mater  primarily, 
and  not  necessarily  at  all.  The  name  was  therefore  a  misnomer, 
and  the  simpler  term,  subdural  haematoma,  should  be  substi- 
tuted. 

2.  That  the  condition  was  due  primarily  to  paralysis  or  loss 
of  the  normal  vaso-motor  tonus,  associated  with  structural 
changes  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  pia 
mater. 

3.  That  haemorrhage  might,  and  often  did,  take  place  into  the 
substance  of  the  dura  from  the  causes  stated  in  the  ])aper,  but 
that  its  vascular  supply  and  anatomical  structure  rendered  it  im- 
probable that  these  haemorrhages  played  any  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  subdural  hfematoraa. 

4.  That  the  hfemorrhage  occurred  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  primarily,  forced  its  way  without  difficulty  through  the 
upper  web-like  layer  formerly  called  the  arachnoid,  escaping 
into  the  subdural  space.  The  extravasated  blood  became  organ- 
ized, new  vessels  were  formed,  and  these  as.sisted  in  furnishing 
the  recurrent  haemorrhages. 

5.  That  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  was  secondary  and  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  extravasa- 
tion and  was  not  general,  but  occurred  only  in  patches  where 
organic  union  bad  taken  place. 


Camphor-menthol  in  Catarrhal  Diseases.— Dr.  Seth  S. 
Bishop,  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper  thus  entitled,  rei)orted  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  hay  fever,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  as  having  been  treated  with  camphor-menthol 
with  much  better  results  than  menthol  alone  produced.  The 
presence  of  the  camphor  appeared  to  intensify  the  action  of 
menthol. 

A  number  of  hay-fever  sufferers,  among  them  the  president 
of  the  United  States  Hay  Fever  Association,  had  obtained  greater 
relief  from  this  inhalant  than  from  any  other  they  had  ever  tried. 
This  effect  of  camphor-menthol  in  reducing  turgescence  and  con- 
sequent tumefaction  of  the  turbinated  bodies  had  rendered  a 
contemplated  operation  for  stenosis  unnecessary  in  several  cases 
cited. 

Injections  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  in  lanolin  into  con- 
stricted Eustachian  tubes  had  caused  them  to  become  patulous. 
The  improved  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear  thus  effected,  to- 
gether with  inflation  with  a  five-per-cent.  or  ten-per-cent.  spray" 
of  the  same  liquid  in  hypertrophic  tympanic  catarrh,  increased 
the  hearing  and  produced  a  sense  of  clearness  and  comfort  in 
the  head. 

Cases  of  laryngitis,  with  the  voices  reduced  to  a  whisper, 
had  been  treated  with  inhalations  varying  from  five  per  cent, 
to  twenty  per  cent,  in  strength,  with  the  result  of  restor- 
ing the  voices  completely  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

No  ill  results  had  followed  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the 
nose,  throat,  larynx,  or  middle  ear.  The  ordinary  strength  of 
inhalations  recommended  by  the  ri^ader  were  three  per  cent,  or 
five  per  cent,  for  very  susceptible  or  sensitive  individuals,  like 
hay-fever  patients,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  less  nervous  persons 
with  hypertrophic  catarrh,  etc.  In  order  to  reduce  great 
swelling  of  the  turbinates  and  relieve  stenosis,  the  solution 
should  consist  of  twenty  per  cent,  or  twenty -five  per  cent,  of 
the  camphor-menthol.  The  full  strength  of  the  camphor-men- 
thol applied  to  eczematous  eruptions  relieved  the  itching  and 
dissipated  the  redness  and  swelling.  Similar  results  followed  its 
application  to  herpetic  eruptions. 

Finally,  camphor-menthol  contracted  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels of  the  mucous  membrane,  reduced  swelling,  relieved 
pain  and  fullness  of  the  head,  or  stenosis,  arrested  sneezing, 
checked  excessive  discharges,  and  corrected  perverted  secre- 
tions. 

Dr.  F.  King,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  poro-plastic  felt  jacket  in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
troubles. 

Medical  Progress  was  the  subject  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress. He  reviewed  the  history  and  progress  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  He  said  it  was  gratifying  to  the  humanitarian  student 
of  scientific  medicine  to  note  the  amazing  progress  lately  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  organism,  and  in  resources  for 
its  regulated  control  in  health  and  disease.  He  referred  to  the 
wondrous  laparotomies  of  Tait,  the  brilliant  craniotomies  of 
"Victor  Horsley,  and  the  abdominal  sections  of  Senn.  He  said 
that  the  memory  of  Harvey,  Jenner,  Jackson,  McDowell,  and  a 
host  of  others,  was  not  yet  fully  api)reciated  by  the  world  at 
large,  but  their  deeds  would  shine  brighter  and  brighter  as  the 
world  came  to  know  them  and  fully  realized,  as  we  did,  their 
incomparable  benefactions,  their  unsurpassed  greatness,  and 
tlieir  une(]ualed  heroism. 

The  Drainage  of  Chicago.— Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Chi- 
cago, followed  with  an  address  in  which  he  principally  dwelt 
upon  the  topography  of  the  city. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Doctor's  Life. — Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Matthews,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  delivered  an  entertaining  and  re- 
markably humorous  address  with  this  title. 
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Are  Conservative  Amputations  always  in  the  Interest 

of  the   Patient?      Mr.  (  makmh    Iki  a\,  of  ('liicn^'n,  1)V   iiivila- 
tioii  rt'iid  II  |ia|iiT  on  iliis  Mitiji«ct. 

Intestinal  Obstruction.— IIiIh  wan  tlio  titli-  of  a  papor  ivad 
by  Dr.  IIknky  II.  Mudd,  of.St.  Liniis,  in  wliic^h  lio  nclviso<l  early 
oponition. 

Temperature  no  Guide  in  Peritonitis.-  Dr.  ('.  II.  Dai.ton, 
of  St.  Louis,  read  a  |>a|>er  on  this  Hiibjcct.  Hi-  ^aid  so  skoptical 
had  lio  boroino  on  tlio  subject  tliiil,  in  ronsidoring  tlie  a<lvisa- 
bility  of  an  operation  in  abdominal  cases,  lio  was  no  lonj^er 
guided  by  the  thernionietor.  lie  took  the  temperature  in  all 
CAS08,  but  did  not  let  the  lack  of  fever  iutluenoe  him  agnin.st 
operation  when  other  symptoms,  upon  which  he  had  learned  to 
place  far  n)ore  reliance,  would  move  him  in  the  ojjpo^ite  direc- 
tion. Surjreona  found  it  dilhcult  to  convince  the  average  physi- 
cian that  a  violent  peritonitis  might  exi.st  with  a  normal,  or 
even  subnormal,  temperature,  for  the  teaching  by  some  had 
lieretotore  been  that  sepsis  was  always  accompanied  by  an  ele- 
vated temperature. 

Several  weeks  since  he  had  been  called  in  consultation  in  a 
case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  in  which  i>eritonitis  had  been  in 
full  blast.  He  had  advised  operation  and  had  been  met  with  the 
objection  that  there  coidd  not  be  much  jjeritonitis  with  a  tem- 
perature of  9fl-5°.  lie  had  pointed  in  vain  to  the  patient's 
anxious  countenance,  to  the  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  dis- 
tended belly,  the  vomiting,  and  the  pulse,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  purgatives  had  been  tried  without  avail.  The  doctor  in 
attendance  insisted  upon  one  more  dose  of  salts.  It  was 
given.  It  did  not  move  the  bowels,  but  did  move  the  patient  to 
that  place  from  wliioh  no  traveler  returns.  Time  and  again  he 
had  seen  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  with  stercoraceous  vom- 
iting, rapid  pulse,  and  anxious  countenance  (facies  abdorainalis), 
in  which  the  temperature  was  about  normal  or  even  subnormal. 
In  his  earlier  experience,  the  lack  of  fever  in  abdominal  cases  had 
puzzled  him  very  much,  and  bad  led  him  astray  in  a  number  of 
instances.  While  it  was  well  to  remember  that  fever  when 
present  in  belly  cases  indicated  peritonitis,  its  absence  did  not 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  peritonitis  was  not  present,  and  should 
not  blind  us  as  to  the  actual  condition. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Dorso-scapular  Region.— Dr.  George  N. 
Lowe,  of  Randall,  Kansas,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
reported  a  case  in  which  ho  had  operated,  and  the  i)atient,  a  man, 
aged  eighteen  years,  with  no  history  of  tuberculosis,  carcinoma, 
or  sarcoma,  had  recovered.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to 
show — 

1.  The  necessity  of  an  early  operation  in  all  t;ases  of  a  ma- 
lignant growth. 

2.  That  some  species  of  sarcoma  were  more  rapid  and  de- 
structive in  their  course  than  carcinoma,  especially  the  spindle- 
and  giant-celled  variety. 

3.  The  necessity  of  having  a  law  to  enforce  patients  so  af- 
flicted, as  .soon  as  a  correct  diagnosis  could  be  made.'to  an  early 
operation,  thereby  preventing  great  suffering  and  prolonging  life. 

4.  That  in  a  sarcoma  which  had  grown  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissue  at  any  considerable  ex- 
tent from  the  main  growth  with  cell  proliferation,  an  operation 
was  almost  useless  as  regarded  a  permanent  cure. 

Appendicitis.— Dr.  W.  H.  Link,  of  Petersburg,  Indiana, 
read  a  paper  and  offered  the  following  conclusions : 

In  the  conmiencement  of  the  attack,  salines  should  be  given 
often  and  liberally  till  the  gut  was  completely  emptied.  Per- 
fect rest  should  be  advised  in  bed.  All  but  liquid  nourishment 
should  be  forbidden.  If  pain  was  severe,  counter-irritation  and 
dry  heat  should  be  applied  until  salines  acted.  If  the  patient  im- 
proved, wait.  If  the  pulse  grew  worse,  if  the  temperature  rose, 
if  the  pain  increased,  if  the  tumefaction  became  larger,  if  the  ten- 


dornoHs  became  more  marked,  oj)erate.  .\t  no  time  give  mor- 
pliine,  hut  consider  an  increase  of  jiain  MiiUicient  to  demand 
relief  by  opium  an  imperative,  unoi|uivo('al,  and  emphatic  in- 
dication for  siirgiciil  inferfiTeticc. 

Rheumatism  and  Oout  as  Factors  in  the  Causation  of 
Eczema,  and  the  Management  of  those  Conditions,  was  the 
title  of  a  luipcr  eontiiliuted  liy  Dr.  A.  II.  <  )iiM.\NN-Dt;MKHNn., 
of  St.  KouIh.  He  did  not  purpoKe  Hpeaking  of  the  aetiology  of 
eczema.  The  otdy  i)hase  which  he  desired  to  take  under  (ionsid- 
eration  wau,  a.4  to  how  far  rhuumatism  and  gout  were  concerned 
in  the  causatirtn  and  |)rolongation  ol  eczema,  and  what  was  the 
proper  management  of  tho.se  conditions  in  order  to  give  the 
greatest  benetii  so  far  as  the  cutaneous  involvement  whh  con- 
cerned. Naturally  this  implied  that  he  was  about  to  sustain 
the  position  that  the  conditions  named  were  u'tiological  factors, 
and  such  was  |)robably  tiie  case.  If  we  took  the  troul>le  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  history,  condition,  treatment,  and  results 
in  patients,  a  mass  of  evidence  would  be  found  which,  if  it  did 
not  constitute  absolute  proof,  bore  so  much  weight  with  it  that 
the  |)robabilities  would  all  tend  to  c(  nfirm  and  strengthen  the 
position  that  rlieunuitism  and  gout  prolonged,  intensified,  and  even 
caused  eczema.  He  had  found  it  to  be  quite  frequent  also  to 
note  the  fact  that  an  acid  condition  whs  present  in  eczematous 
patients.  It  occurred  too  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  a  coinci- 
dence. Moreover,  a  correction  of  this  acid  condition  found  its 
good  effect  reflected  in  the  ease  with  which  the  cutaneous 
trouble  gave  way  to  proper  medicati(m.  Whether  such  patients 
were  inclined  to  rheumatism  or  gout  it  was  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
that  an  excess  of  acid  was  found  in  all  of  these  conditions  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  denying  For,  if  eczematous  patients 
were  interrogated  in  this  respect,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
would  speak  of  acid  eructations,  pyrosis,  and  other  evidences  of 
the  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  manngement  of  gout  and  rheumatism  vol- 
umes had  been  written  and  equally  good  results  had  been  alleged 
for  different  methods  of  treatuient.  The  most  powerful  alkali 
to  affect  the  solubility  of  uric  acid  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  lithia. 
The  urates  of  lithium  were  the  most  soluble  known,  and  on  that 
account  a  better  elimination  could  be  secured.  Potassium  salts 
came  next  in  value  in  regard  to  their  solvent  value  upon  uric 
acid.  The  sodium  salts,  while  exercising  a  good  influence,  were 
not  so  valuable  in  this  respect  as  either  of  the  others ;  and  the 
magnesium  salts  were  the  least  effective. 

A  question  of  no  mean  importance  was  that  concerning  the 
solubility  of  the  various  alkaline  salts.  Chemical  investigation 
had  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  bicarbonates  of  lithium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  vvere  not  only  the  most  soluble,  but  the  most 
easily  assimilated  by  the  animal  organism.  To  prevent  any  de- 
composition it  was  only  necessary  to  dissolve  them  in  carbonated 
water,  which  not  only  kept  them  in  a  soluble  state  but  also  added 
to  their  palatability. 

Dr.  Enno  Saxdek,  of  St.  Louis,  had  prepared  his  well-known 
lithia  potash  water,  which  filled  all  the  indications  required,  and 
which  acted,  not  only  as  an  antirrheumatic,  antilithic,  and  ant- 
arthritic  mixture,  but  constituted  a  grateful  table  water  as  well. 
It  not  only  acted  as  a  curative  remedy,  but,  what  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  it  was  a  reliable  prophylactic.  Its  composi- 
tion was  as  follows : 

Lithium  bicarbonate gr.  xiij  ; 

Magnesium  bicarbonate gr.  x  ; 

Potassium  bicarbonate gr.  xvj  ; 

Sodium  chloride ffr.  x  ; 

Carbonated  water |    xvj.     M. 

This  quantity,  one  pint,  should  be  taken  daily,  or  the  amount 
increased  if  deemed  necessary. 

Conditions  occasionallv  arose  in  which  it  would  be  found  that 
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£L  mixture  of  salicylate  of  sodium  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
would  eifect  the  liappiest  results  in  rheumatism,  and  occasional- 
ly in  gout.  Given  in  carbonated  water  the  administration  was 
made  pleasant,  and  the  mixture  had  an  effect  upon  the  ])atient 
which  was  refreshing  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  which  ef- 
fected beneficial  results  in  a  very  short  time.  When  eczema  was 
present  the  proper  local  remedies  should  be  made,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  their  action  would  be  accentuated  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  tiie  alkalies  as  above  indicated. 

Observations  on  the  Management  of  Uterine  Tumors. 
— Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  said  that  there  were  certain  solid  tumors  of  the  uterus  which 
required  no  operation.  They  were  for  the  most  part  compara- 
tively small  neoplasms,  either  interstitial  or  subserous ;  they 
were  indolent  in  growth,  and  they  did  not  produce  alarming 
symptoms  from  either  pressure  or  hsemorrhage.  There  were 
certain  other  myomata  of  the  uterus  that  were  uniformly  recog- 
nized as  demanding  operation.  Tliey  were  for  the  most  part 
rapidly  growing  tumors  in  young  subjects,  removable  fibrocystic 
tumors,  soft  oedematous  tumors,  large  bleeding  fibroids,  and 
those  growths  which  gave  rise  to  ascitic  accumulations. 

The  author  offered  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  all  patients  with  persistently  hsemorrhagic  uterine 
myomata  of  whatever  variety  should  be  advised  to  have  an  early 
operation. 

2.  In  young  subjects  with  multinodular  tumors,  giving  rise 
to  alarming  haemorrhage,  the  appendages  should  be  removed 
when  practicable  as  an  alternative  for  extirpation.  But  the 
latter  operation  should  be  done  whenever  the  character  of  the 
growth  would  permit  of  its  removal  with  dangers  less  than 
those  which  would  be  involved  by  its  continuous  existence. 

3.  To  those  tumors  already  recognized  as  demanding  opera- 
tion should  be  added  those  of  uterine  development  that  were 
liable  to  dangerous  constriction  by  the  uterine  walls,  and  in 
which  their  destruction  by  this  means  might  induce  sepsis. 

4.  All  cases  of  subserous  growths,  indolent,  yet  progressive 
in  character,  in  which  the  tumor  had  become  a  menace  to  neigh- 
boring organs,  should,  whether  haamorrhagic  or  not,  be  treated 
by  exploratory  incision  with  reference  to  removal  (1)  of  the 
appendages,  or  (2)  of  the  neoplastic  organ. 

5.  All  growing  tumors,  growing  in  women  beyond  the 
menopause,  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  by  vaginal  total  ex- 
tirpation or,  if  that  was  impracticable,  by  abdominal  section. 

6.  In  all  distinctly  operable  cases  demanding  interference 
the  patient  should  be  advised  to  submit  to  an  operation  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  .Etiology  and  Treatment  of  Granular  Conjunc- 
tivitis.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr. 
Francis  Dowling,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
great  role  which  the  disease  played  in  the  causation  of  blind- 
ness rendered  its  successful  treatment  one  of  the  great  desid- 
erata of  our  day.  Its  great  hot-beds  were  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  whirlwinds  of 
sand  and  the  intense  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun.  The  malady 
attacked  by  preference  the  poorer  classes;  the  rich  and  well- 
fed  enjoyed  a  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease.  It  was 
most  frequent  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- 
five,  and  children  under  six  rarely  had  the  disease.  It  did  not 
become  epidemic  at  a  height  of  over  250  metres  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  it  lost  its  contagious  character  at  this  height.  Low 
regions  and  swamps  favored  its  spread.  It  was  highly  con- 
tagious ;  probably  three  fifths  of  the  blindness  throughout  the 
world  was  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  this  disease.  There 
was  often  some  special  liability  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals 
to  the  contraction  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
special  diathesis,  or  otherwise. 


Treatment. — Personally  he  had  had  more  success  by  touching 
the  lids  with  the  mitigated  stick  of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  imme- 
diately washing  it  off,  than  with  any  other  remedy.  lie  applied 
the  treatment  usually  twice  a  week,  and  on  the  intervening 
days  he  rubbed  in  an  ointment  composed  of  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  and  atropine.  lie  also  corrected  any  trouble  of  re- 
fraction that  might  exist,  for,  unless  this  was  attended  to,  the 
disease  would  persist  under  all  kinds  of  treatment. 

The  disease  was  now  treated  in  Paris  by  completely  everting 
the  lid  and  scarifying  the  granular  tissue,  then  rubbing  in  with 
a  stitf  brush  a  l-to-500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Pa- 
tients were  cured  in  this  way  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  that 
it  would  take  several  years  to  cure  with  the  old  treatment. 
In  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  orphan  asylums,  barracks,  etc., 
the  afflicted  should  be  completely  isolated  from  the  healthy  in- 
mates, and  their  aparttnents  should  be  kept  absolutely  clean 
and  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur  at  least  once  a  week. 

Dr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  Review  of  an  Obstetrical  Work,  published  in  Paris  in 
1682  by  Paul  Portal.  He  said  the  older  members  of  the  pro- 
fession had  for  years  rested  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  Paul 
Portal  to  whom  obstetrical  science  was  indebted  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  fact  that  in  placenta  ))r8Bvia  the  ])lacenta  was  attached 
to  the  womb,  and  had  not  simply  fallen  down  over  the  mouth 
of  it,  as  had  been  taught  by  writers  before  his  day. 

Observations  in  Urethral  Stricture.  —Dr.  G.  Frank  Ltd- 
8TON,  of  Cbiciigo,  followed  with  a  paper  in  which  there  were 
many  striking  original  points.  The  author  opposed  the  general 
impression  prevalent  among  surgeons  that  the  long  duration 
rather  than  the  severity  of  a  virulent  uretliritis  determined  the 
development  of  organic  stricture.  He  maintained  that  this  view 
had  been  due  to  fallacious  reasoning  from  the  standard  of  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  It  was  not  the  long  continued  urethritis 
that  produced  a  deposition  of  the  adventitious  tissue  constituting 
organic  stricture.  On  the  contrary,  a  chronic  localized  urethri- 
tis existed  because  the  stricture  or  the  foundation  of  it  had  been 
determined  at  some  portion  of  the  urethra  by  the  primary  viru- 
lent inflammation.  He  maintained  that  the  liability  to  the  for- 
mation of  organic  stricture  was  directly  propoitionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  primary  inflammation.  The  localization  of 
stricture,  the  author  stated,  was  not  due,  as  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son and  his  school  asserted,  to  an  obstruction  to  drainage  and 
the  retention  of  the  products  of  virulent  inflammation,  but  to 
deficient  elasticity  or  distensibility  of  the  canal  at  certain  points. 
The  conditions  determining  stricture  he  compared  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  a  rubber  tube  about  which  cords  were  tied  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  some  actually  constricted  the  tube  others 
simply  prevented  its  distention.  If  fluid  was  pumped  through 
a  rubber  tube  thus  constricted  or  restricted,  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  and  at  certain  intervals, 
friction  occurred  at  these  points  and  a  continual  unrest.  The 
epithelium  was  rapidly  removed,  its  vitaUty  being  impaired 
by  the  virulent  poison  of  urethritis.  By  and  by  rapid  removal 
and  reformation  of  epithelium  became  a  cell  habit,  the  resulting 
formation  of  cells  being  of  a  low  grade  of  inherent  vitality.  In 
addition  to  this  change  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane there  were  deposited  young  connective-tissue  cells  in  and 
about  the  affected  point  as  an  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Xature  to  secure  rest  and  prevent  strain.  These  cells 
the  author  likened  to  sand-bags  thrown  up  to  strengthen  or  pre- 
vent a  breach  in  a  fortification. 

He  called  attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  reflex  phe- 
nomena incidental  to  stricture  of  the  urethra.  He  also  went 
exhaustively  into  the  various  toxjemic  conditions  incidental  to 
renal  disturbance  secondary  to  stricture,  and  to  that  peculiar 
form  of  toxfemia  incident  to  the  absorption  of  ptomaines  from 
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the  Hito  of  tho  nretlmil  loHiun.  Ilo  woiii  into  the  Hiihjrct  of 
elootrolvBiH  iind  absoliitrly  doiiiod  tlio  ])o.-*Mil»ilit.v  within  ilic  limits 
of  Hiifoty  of  iiHinjj  it  in  tlu-  trciitMiciit  of  orfiiinic  stricture.  Ilo 
roiuli'rniu'd  tlio  routine  iind  e.xtrcMii*  ('liiiiiis  of  Newiiinn,  iind 
ulso  the  other  e.vti'enie  as  ri'iirt'sonted  hy  Dr.  Kcyi-s,  vvhd  assert 
ed  lliat  Hdcalled  eieetrolysis  had  ahsidulely  no  efTetl.  Tiie 
roadiM"  maintained  that  tlie  elVeet  of  nalvajiism  upon  crf^iinic, 
strieturoof  the  uretlira  was  tho  same  in  its  ph^siiijo^'ic.il  charac- 
tor  as  iijion  hoalth.v  or  inorhid  lissnc  in  any  other  Mitiiiilnin.  He 
deserihed  what  lie  utmkmI  jiIiih  conditions  of  or^ranic  ^Iricliire. 
Thns  we  iiad  in},rratted  np<m  tlie  orpmic  fiiiin«!ati<»n  varyiiif^ 
de<j;rees  of  h\  pera'inia,  spasm,  an<l  o'dema,  ono  or  all.  These 
j)luK  eonditionH  pilvanism,  pro]>er]y  applied,  would  suhtract 
from  the  or};.inio  condition  in  certain  cases,  and  in  so  far  as  this 
effect  was  marked  the  stricture  would  he  henetitnl.  The 
author  denied  tho  possibility  of  the  jiahiinic  cuiTeiit  iirodiicinj; 
absorption  of  tihrocon'iiective  tissue  after  il  had  airived  at  the 
acme  of  dilVerentiation,  if  used  in  any  stren^^th  which  would  not 
destroy  tho  mucous  menibraiie  itself;  in  other  words,  we  could 
not  control  the  <ralvanit'  current  so  that  it  would  exert  a  .select- 
ive action  and  remove  the  jdmornial  tissue  while  sparinj^-  tho 
uorToal  ti.-<sue. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  following:  otticers  were  elected: 
President,  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Hond,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt 
Stucky,  of  Louisville;  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  S.  MoKeo,  of  Cincin- 
nati; Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  Joseph 
Ransoboft",  of  Cincinnati.  Place  of  ne.\t  meeting,  Cincinnati,  in 
October,  1892. 
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Experimental  Diphtheria. — The  Jolinji  Hopkins  Hospital  BnllcHn 
for  August  contains  a  preliminary  coniuiunication  entitled  The  Histo- 
logical Changes  in  Experimental  Diphtheria,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Welch 
and  Dr.  Simon  Flexner.  Oertel's  well-known  observations  concerning 
peculiar  histological  changes  in  the  internal  organs  in  hmnan  diphtheria, 
the  authors  remark,  make  it  imjjortant  to  determine  whether  similar 
alterations  occur  in  animals  inoculated  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus 
of  diphtheria.  If  such  changes  are  found  in  the  latter  cases,  they  add 
valuable  proof  to  the  demonstration  that  experimental  diphtheria  is 
essentially  identical  with  human  diphtheria.  Previous  observers  of  the 
experimental  disease  have  not  confirmed  fully  the  results  obtained  by 
Oertel  in  his  study  of  the  disease  in  human  beings.  Welch  and  Flex- 
ner used  for  their  experiments  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  kittens,  and 
their  work  was  conducted  with  the  view  of  determining  the  histological 
alterations  in  all  the  organs  of  animals  dead  of  experimental  diph- 
theria. The  animals  were  inoculated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
belly  wall  or  in  the  trachea.  The  gross  anatomical  lesions  which  the 
authors  observed  corresponded  for  the  most  part  with  those  described 
by  other  investigators.  At  the  seat  of  inoculation  there  was  a  grayish, 
necrotic,  pseudo-membranous  focus,  and  surrounding  this  a  deep-red 
zone  of  varying  size,  and  the  underlying  muscle  of  the  belly  wall  was 
greatly  congested.  There  was  extensive  subcutaneous  oedema,  often 
haMDorrhagic  and  usually  of  an  exquisite  gelatinous  character.  The 
subcutaneous  lymph  glands  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and  cervical 
regions  were  ha;morrhagic  and  swollen.  The  peritoneal  cavity  con- 
tained an  excess  of  fluid  ;  both  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  peri- 
toneum were  injected  and  ecchymoses  were  sometimes  present.  The 
mesenteric  and  retroperitoneal  glands  were  enlarged  and  often  reddened. 
The  organs  were  not  unaffected.  The  liver  was  congested,  at  times 
evidently  fatty.  In  guinea-pigs  and  kittens  the  liver  showed  numerous 
macroscopic  whitish  lines  and  dots  on  the  surface  and  penetrating  the 
substance  of  the  organ.     The  spleen  was  enlarged  sometimes,  at  other 


tinit'rt  not.  The  iidrciudt<  always  Hhowod  an  iiitenKe  congestion.  The 
inteHtiiad  lyniphalic  iippnratus,  cHpeciully  tlu'  iigndiuited  ^diuiils  of  thu 
cu-cuni  Hiul  Ileum,  were  iiluKirinully  pioniituMit.  The  pleural  cavity  coii- 
tidned  an  evcesh  nf  lluid.  Tlu;  mediuHtinal  ghiuds  were  hwoIIcd  and 
reddened,  llie  hronchlMl  glands  hIho.  'J'lie  heart  appcured  nornnil,  while 
the  hui);s  HJiowed  iireiiH  ol  eongeslion  and  even  of  consolidaiion  The 
tliyreoiils  were  uuiforndy  congcsleil.  The  orguiiH  were  Htudj<-d  iidero- 
scopieally.  Kaeilli  were  fiMiiiil  I'egulurly  in  the  seal  of  inocuhilioii,  hut 
never  in  the  Idnod  anil  ti.^HUrs.  'I'lic  local  action  of  the  bacilli  is  of  the 
na)st  iuteuHe  chMrMcler.  There  were  ernigralion  and  great  destriKl ion 
ol  leucocytes,  hIhinvu  liy  disintegration  of  their  imclei ;  tlu,-  nuclei  of 
couueetive  tissiu*  and  nuiscle  had  HUccMuidied,  iind  there  was  fibiiii  in 
these  ureas.  The  lymph  glands  of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  regions 
Wite  greatly  alTeeled,  us  were  tin-  lyin[)h  glands  renioic!  from  the  seat 
of  inoculation,  also  the  spleen.  There  were  ha.'morrhuges  under  the 
capsule  and  into  the  sul)Stance  of  the  clatids.  The  cells  of  the  glands 
were  most  afTeeted.  The  f)rincipal  lesions  weie  in  the  Ijmph  follicles, 
the  lymph  cords  and  sinuses  being  also  affected,  though  in  lesser  de- 
gree. The  lesions  cotisi>ted  of  a  fragmentation  of  the;  nuclei  of  tlu; 
parts  alfected,  the  final  change  being  a  conversion  of  the  cells  of  the 
parts  into  a  sul)stanc(!  resetubliu;;  fibrin.  The  cells  of  the  intestinal 
villi  and  the  epiliieliuui  of  the  int<!Stinal  mucous  membrane  were  sind- 
lurly  alTected.  The  liver  was  excessively  fatty ;  corresponding  to  the 
ines  au.l  dots  there  were  areas  of  necrotic,  hyaline  liver  cells;  lucmor- 
rhages  under  the  ca))sule  were  common  and  there  were  deep-.'jeated 
hicmorrhages  into  the  lobules  originating  in  the  central  veins.  The 
kidneys  were  fatty ;  there  was  a  hyaline  alteration  of  the  glomerular 
capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  fragmentation  of  the  glomerular  and 
tubal  epithelium.  The  lungs  contained  extravasated  blood,  areas  of 
bronchial  pneumonia,  and  fragments  of  nuclei — the  latter  on  a  f  mailer 
scale.  The  heart  was  tho  seat  of  a  fatty  degeneration,  more  or  less  in- 
tense, in  neai'ly  every  case.  A  change  was  noticed  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
muscle  fil)ers  in  certain  cases.  It  consisted  of  a  fragmentation  siiriilar 
to  that  in  other  parts.  The  muscles  adjoining  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  axillary  and  inguinal  regions  showed  necroses  and  wandering  in  of 
large  numbers  of  leucocytes.  Cultures  from  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen, 
and  blood  gave  negative  results ;  from  the  seat  of  inoculation,  bacilli 
were  always  obtained. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  tho  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  November  6th : 
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The  Simple  Extraction  of  Cataract. — At-ameetinf;  of  tlie  rhilii- 
delphia  County  Medical  Society,  held  on  October  28th,  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson  read  the  following  paper: 

The  old  flap  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  when  it  was 
successful,  was  one  of  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  operative  sur<^ery. 
The  trouble  with  it  in  the  old  time,  before  the  day  of  Graefe,  was,  that 
it  was  successful  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  The  real  achievement  of 
the  last  few  years  with  reference  to  it  has  been  the  increasing  of  the 
percentage  and  the  perfection  of  its  successes,  until  they  have  sur- 
passed anything  achieved  by  other  operations  for  cataract  extraction. 
This  '..as  been  brought  about  by  collateral  advances  in  medicine  and 
surgery  that  have  given  us  an  understanding  of  sepsis  and  asepsis,  of 
the  myotic  power  of  eserine  and  its  allies,  and  of  the  anjEsthetic  and 
other  powers  of  cocaine. 

'  My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  operation  of  "  simple  ex- 
traction" as  I  practice  it,  with  the  reasons  for  choosing  certain  pro- 
ceduies  rat'ier  than  others,  and  to  make  some  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  method  with  modified  linear  extraction,  or  modified  Graefe 
method,  which  it  has  largely  replaced. 

The  corneal  section  is  made  upward,  mainly  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  wound  in  this  position  is  much  better  protected  beneath  the 
closed  lids  from  either  infection  or  the  relative  displacement  of  its  lips 
than  it  can  be  with  the  downward  section.  It  is  made  in  the  clear 
cornea,  sometimes  as  close  as  it  can  be  to  the  limbus  without  encroach- 
ing on  it.  It  is  parallel  to  the  corneal  margin,  the  plane  of  the  knife 
making  it  being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  It  is 
made  to  include  nearly,  and  sometimes  quite,  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  exact  position  of  the  section 
and  its  length  are  determined  by  the  size  of  the  cornea  and  the  sup- 
posed size  of  the  lens.  The  plane  of  the  section  should  be  well  in 
front  of  the  iris,  for  the  risk  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  thereby  greatly 
lessened  ;  yet  the  incision  must  be  long  enough  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  lens.  The  section  is  made  with  the  knife  described  by  me  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  March.  1888,  for  the  rea- 
sons there  given,  that  it  combines  to  a  large  extent  the  manageableness 
of  the  Graefe  knife  with  the  smooth  incision  of  the  Baer's  knife.  Usu- 
ally the  incision  is  almost  completed  by  the  forward  thrust,  the  cutting 
edge  being  carried  by  it  out  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  remaining 
bridge  of  corneal  tissue  severed  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn. 

Tfie  capsulotomy  is  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  used  in  making 
the  corneal  section,  and  is  about  in  the  plane  of  the  corneal  section,  as 
the  lens  lies  against  the  cornea  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous.  I  have 
in  a  few  cases  opened  the  capsule  before  completing  the  corneal  section, 
as  the  point  of  the  knife  was  carried  across  from  the  puncture  to  the 
counter-puncture.  This  was  done  in  the  fear  that  after  the  escape  of 
the  aqueous  the  pupil  would  contract  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  make  a  sufficient  laceration  of  the  capsule  without  wound- 
ing the  iris  with  the  knife  point.  Such  a  manoeuvre,  however,  required 
a  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  movement,  and  prolonged  a  little  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  operation.  It  was  given  up  on  find- 
ing that  a  sufficient  opening  in  the  capsule  could  always  be  made  through 
the  pupil  after  the  completion  of  the  corneal  section.  Tiie  opening  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  in  the  capsule  is  really  quite  small ;  a  slit  4  or 
5  ram.  long  is  quite  sufficient,  probably  because,  when  the  solution  in 
the  continuity  of  the  capsule  is  once  started  it  extends  quite  readily,  as 
widely  as  is  needed,  under  the  pressure  of  the  lens  during  the  stage  of 
its  delivery. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  opening  the  capsule  are  that  by  it 
we  get  rid  of  one  instrument,  the  cystotome — an  instrument  hard  to 
keep  clean  at  the  shoukler  from  which  the  pricking  point  projects,  hard 
to  get  and  keep  perfectly  sharp,  liable  from  its  shape  to  catch  and  dam- 
age the  cornea  or  iris  in  case  of  sudden  movement  while  it  is  in  the  eye, 
and  which  I  have  seen  more  than  once,  by  its  direct  backward  pressure, 
dislocate  the  lens  and  allow  the  escape  of  vitreous.  Then  the  small 
opening  in  the  capsule  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  corneal  section 
seems  to  have  a  decided  influence  in  making  sure  of  the  proper  rotation 
and  presentation  of  the  lens  in  the  corneal  wound  ;  cortical  matter  as 
well  as  nucleus  has  a  perfectly  direct  avenue  of  escape  ;  and,  if  cortical 
matter  I'emains  after  the  nucleus  has  been  extracted,  it  remains  inside 
the  capsule,  and  not  in  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  would  exert  its 


we'd  known  deleterious  influence  on  the  iris  or,  as  some  have  supposed 
furnish  an  especially  favorable  cultin'C  medium  for  the  pathogenic  bac- 
teria introduced  on  the  shank  of  the  cystotome  or  along  a  path  of  cap- 
sule incarcerated  in  the  corneal  wound.  Again,  with  this  method  of 
opening  it,  there  is  no  chance  that  portions  of  the  cap.sule  will  prolapse 
or  become  incarcerated  in  the  wound,  and  so  complicate  the  healing  and 
endanger  the  ultimate  result  more  insidiously,  Init  quite  as  seriously  as 
prolapse  or  incarceration  of  the  iris. 

This  method  of  opening  the  capsule  has  this  disadvantage,  that  when 
the  pupil  contracts,  as  it  does  in  the  process  of  washing  out  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  iris  sometimes  entirely  covers  up  the  rent  in  the  capsule 
and  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  dislodge  any  remaining  cortical 
matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  best  to  make  no  effort  to  dis- 
lodge it,  for,  in  my  experience,  cortical  matter  left  vithin  the  capmle 
after  the  removal  of  the  lens  nucleus  is  innocuous,  and  is  certain  to  be 
removed  by  absorption  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  furthest,  causing  some 
delay  in  the  full  restoration  of  vision  and  detracting  from  the  brilliancy 
of  the  cperation,  but  in  the  end  giving  the  patient  the  best  result. 

The  delivery  of  the  Icm  is  effected  by  making  pressure  with  a  lens 
spoon  backward  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  with  a  corneal 
.spatula  slightly  downward  upon  the  upper  ciliary  region,  causing  the  lens 
to  be  pushed  into  the  pupil  and  engage  in  the  corneal  wound,  the  move- 
ment of  the  lens  being  steadily  followed  by  a  slight  upward  movement 
of  the  spoon,  and  the  necessary  pressure  never  relaxed  until  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  lens  has  passed  through  the  corneal  section.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  pressure  be  maintained  steadily ;  any 
intermitting  of  it  that  causes  the  lens  to  alternately  advance  and  re- 
treat is  liable  to  bring  about  the  displacement  of  the  lens,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  vitreous  in  its  stead.  After  the  nucleus  has  escaped, 
the  pressure  is  gently  continued  until  any  evident  masses  of  cortex 
have  also  been  extruded,  and  then  withdrawn. 

Washing  out  of  the  anterior  chamber  I  have  practiced  after  the 
method  and  with  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
the  last  year,  as  the  principal  step  in  the  operative  toilet.  If  the  iris 
has  prolapsed,  the  stream  of  boric-acid  solution  is  the  simplest  and 
best  repositor,  its  effect  being  to  carry  the  iris  into  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provoke  a  marked  and  very  satisfactory  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  If  the  opening  in  the  capsule  remains  freely  accessible,  the 
current  may  be  directed  into  it  and  all  lenticular  debrii  removed.  But 
if  this  is  not  readily  accomplished,  1  content  myself  with  a  thorough 
washing  out  of  the  anterior  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupil  is 
found  small  and  central — stroking  of  the  iris  with  the  spatula,  or  pok- 
ing into  the  angles  of  the  corneal  wound  to  dislodge  incarcerated  iris 
or  capsule,  being  thus  dispensed  with. 

Eserine  is  instilled  after  the  washing  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  al- 
though usually  the  effect  of  the  irrigation  of  the  anterior  chamber  has 
been  to  already  secure  a  small  central  pupil,  in  order  that  this  conirac- 
tion  of  the  pupil  may  be  maintained  and  the  iris  drawn  as  far  as  pos- 
sible away  from  the  cornea.  In  a  single  case  in  which  I  omitted  the 
use  of  eserine  a  slight  prolapse  of  the  iris  appeared  at  the  end  of 
thirty-six  hours.  Eserine  was  then  used,  and  the  prolapse  promptly 
reduced.  Later,  however,  it  again  appeared,  and  the  pupil  was  left 
somewhat  distorted. 

SimpHciti/. — As  compared  with  the  Graefe  method  and  its  modifi- 
cations, "simple  extraction"  deserves  its  name,  in  that  the  iridectomy 
that  it  dispenses  with  is  the  most  painful  and  one  of  the  most  delicate 
portions  of  the  former  operation,  and  that  the  uninjured  iris  is  more 
readily  reduced  and  kept  wholly  within  the  eye  than  the  iris  that  has 
lost  the  tensile  action  of  its  sphincter.  It  prevents  the  extremely  in- 
sidious accident  of  incarceration  of  the  capsule.  Again,  the  dangers 
of  that  serious  complication — prolapse  of  the  vitreous — are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Without  rough  handling,  or  especially  unfortunate  move- 
ment of  the  eyeball,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  this  accident  to  occur  be- 
fore the  nucleus  is  delivered.  Even  in  a  case  of  di.-located  lens  with 
fluid  vitreous  the  delivery  of  the  lens  was  readily  effected  without  the 
use  of  a  spoon  or  loop,  and  no  vitreous  was  seen  until  this  had  been 
accomplished. 

Ease. — The  statement  is  usually  made  that  with  simple  extraction 
the  delivery  of  the  lens  is  slightly  more  difficult.  But,  in  my  experi- 
ence, this  is  true  only  to  a  slight  extent  as  to  the  complete  removal  of 
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the  corticiil  iiiiitti'r.  Tlio  ilclivt'rv  of  tin*  niulciiH  iit  not  to  uiiy  iiotitl)li' 
exti'iil  iiiiirc  (linicull.  I  opfnttt-d  yontcnluv  in  ii  cuHe  wIh'ih-  tlic  IfUH 
waH  imrtiiMiliirl)'  lin-f^c  und  the  i-orncii  mmiiiII.  From  tlic  oilier  cvi',  in 
whirh  tlu'  fonilitionH  wcif  |>ivclsfly  Miiiiiliir,  I  liixl  icniovcd  llie  ii'iis 
ncvi'i-iil  iiioiiiIh  ii^o,  lifter  ii  preliiiiiiiiirv  iriiieeloniv,  witli  it  ^ood  deiii  of 
diflicidty.  The  simple  extraelion  was,  if  iiiivtiiinf;,  tlie  easier  one.  After 
the  iii'Ht  operation  n  consideraliie  nmonnt  of  eortex  remiiined  in  tiie  ciip- 
snle,  and  tlie  name  tiling  oeonrred  with  tiie  Heeond.  Still,  the  removal 
of  all  remaining  eortex  is,  I  helieve.  a  little  more  dillicult  after  the  8im- 
ple  extnietion,  though  certaiidy  not  n)ore  dangerous. 

J'roht/mc  of  the  Jri.t. — The  danj^er  of  this  eomplieation  is  the  (great- 
est drawliaek  on  simple  extraetion — aliont  all  that  keeps  it  from  liein^ 
an  ideal  operation.  When  any  eonsideriilile  prolajise  cieenrs  it  i-aiiscs  a 
distorteil  pupil,  is  liable  to  delay  the  healin;;,  is  followed  t>y  iinn.-iially 
hij^h  astifiinalism,  and,  if  very  liir^je,  mijiht  eriilan(;er  the  eye.  The  im- 
pression is  abroad  that  it  is  very  mueh  more  likely  to  ha|)pen  after  bim- 
ple  extraetion  than  after  extraetion  with  irideetomy  ;  at  least  it  is  searee- 
ly  eounted  as  one  of  the  risks  of  the  latter  operation.  But  iiideetomy 
doe»  not  prevent  the  oeeurrenee,  exeept  of  the  part  of  the  iris  that  has 
been  removed.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  removes  the  restraitung  influ- 
ence of  the  iris  sphineter  and  leaves  angles  of  iris  floating  within  the 
eye,  iridectomy  directly  favors  incarceration,  the  form  that  prolai)se 
assnmes  after  it.  Knapp  has  recently  reported  statistics  of  about  five 
hundred  cases  of  simple  extraction,  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  in  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  probable  that  incarceration  of  a  part  of 
the  iris  at  the  angles  of  the  wound  is  about  that  common  among 
Graefe's  extractions.  In  my  own  work  prolapse  has  not  been  more 
common  after  simple  extraction  than  was  incarceration  after  iridecto- 
my. More  than  this,  the  great  mass  of  cases  of  prolapse  under  the  use 
of  eserine  flatten  down  and  cause  as  little  trouble  as  the  incarcerations 
after  iridectomy,  and  do  this  without  excision  or  any  other  special  treat- 
ment, without  notably  delaying  the  healing,  and,  so  far  as  can  lie  judged, 
without  any  additional  ultimate  danger  to  the  eye.  I  speak  thus  par- 
ticularly about  prolapse  of  the  iris,  for  it  was  fear  of  it  that  kept  me 
for  a  considerable  time  from  giving  up  iridectomy.  Still,  prolapse  of 
the  iris  is  the  chief  danger  of  the  method,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  eserine,  by  keeping  the  patient  as  quiet 
as  possible,  by  avoiding  any  pressure  of  the  dressing  or  through  the 
dressing  on  the  globe,  and  by  placing  the  corneal  section  as  far  away 
from  the  iris  as  possible  compatibly  with  making  it  large  enough  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  lens. 

Visual  Acuteness. — The  principal  advantage  of  the  simple  operation 
is  the  exclusion  from  the  eye  of  a  large  amount  of  very  imperfectly 
focused  light,  and  the  retention  of  the  power  of  adapting  the  eye 
promptly  and  fully  to  the  varying  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  This  advantage,  although  shown  partly  by  statistics  of  visual 
acuteness,  can  never  be  fully  exhibited  in  that  way.  An  eye  may  be 
able  to  decipher  even  the  smallest  test-types,  although  their  image  on 
the  retina  is  ingulfed  in  a  flood  of  unfocused  light  coming  in  through 
distorted  portions  of  the  cornea  opposite  the  coloboma  left  by  an  iri- 
dectomy. But,  even  with  only  the  ability  to  make  out  the  same  type, 
the  vision  secured  by  the  exclusion  of  this  useless  and  confusing  excess 
of  light  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  far  superior. 

Again,  we  find  in  age  the  retina  habitually  guarded  against  even  the 
li'^ht  admitted  to  the  younger  normal  eye  by  a  diminished  pupil ;  and 
the  reversal  of  this,  the  flooding  of  the  senile  eye,  with  its  slower  nu- 
tritive processes,  with  an  amount  of  light  largely  in  excess  of  what  it 
has  been  accustomed  to,  especially  the  crippling  of  its  power  to  defend 
itself  against  sudden  increase  of  illumination,  can  not  but  diminish  its 
power  of  resistance  to  unfavorable  influences  and  lead  to  ultimate  de- 
terioration of  vision. 

It  was  watching  the  gradual  deterioration  that  occurred  in  certain 
eyes  that  had  been  subjected  to  extraction,  with  iridectomy,  that  first 
made  me  desirous  of  trying  the  simple  mtthod. 

Indications  for  Iridectomy. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  operator  who 
proposes  the  abandonment  of  iridectomy  in  all  cases.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  in  at  least  one  class  of  cases  all  will  continue  to  practice  it — 
namelv,  those  in  which,  from  iritic  adhesions  or  from  other  causes,  the 
pupil  is  extremely  rigid  and  undilatable.  The  other  indications  for  it 
are  not  so  well  agreed  upon,  but  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of 


them  Ib  extreme  rextleHHiieKH  and  inHulxirilination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  All  of  my  eiiseH  of  prolapse  have  been  in  patientH  markedly 
of  that  characti-r.  For  the  piesent  most  of  us  will  be  a|)t  to  fall  liack 
on  iridectomy  for  a  niiiiilier  of  reasons,  as  I  did  in  a  ease  about  u  week 
ago,  where  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  large  lens  anci  saccharine  dia- 
betes, HO  that  I  feared  sloughii:g  from  u  large  corneal  fla|i.  But  with 
myself,  iis  with  many  others,  the  present  tendency  is  to  do  iridectomy 
less  and  less  fre(|uently,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eases  in  wliieli  it 
is  either  neccBwiry  or  deiiiruble  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  few  und 
far  between. 

Pental. — According  to  tiie  /iriti/ih  <nul  (,'olonia/  iJrufft/ijil^  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  new  ana-sthetic.  "It  is  produced  in  (ieinuiny,  its 
inventor  iieing  I'rofessor  von  Mering,  I)ir<'ctor  of  the  Medical  Policlinic 
in  llaile,  who  chose  the  name  he  has  given  it  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  contains  five  carbon  atoms.  It  in  very  volatile  and  easily  com- 
bustible. It  can,  it  ia  said,  be  administered  exactly  like  chloroform, 
and  the  ((uantity  re(|uired  each  time  need  cost  no  more  than  6</.  An(e8> 
thesia  set  in  after  three  or  four  n)inute8,  rarely  later.  It  is  not  deep, 
but  suffices  to  render  small  ojierations,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
painless.  It  is  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  unpleasant 
effects." 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  ufvo  purjjoite 
favorinij  us  trith  coiiiiituniailiorus  is  reiipectfully  called  to  llie  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intimlcd  for  publication  under  tlie  Jtead  of  ^^  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, wc  always  do  so  ivith  tlie  understanding  tlial  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  maniuicript  or  any  cJistracl  thereof  munt  not  be  or 
have  beai  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  urdess  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  puldish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinclh 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  mammcript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  vderest  to  the  medico]  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  coriceming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^  name  and  nddr-ss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  commiin) cation  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author'' s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  .societies  v:ill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  tis  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publicatiotis  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  ns  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  tlie  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  commrmications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad-\ 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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The  presence  of  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord  has  long 
been  known,  but  only  within  the  last  ten  years  have  they 
been  considered  other  than  pathological  curiosities  and 
their  relation  to  certain  clinical  symptoms  shown. 

Cavities  appear  in  the  spinal  cord  under  two  different 
conditions :  First,  a  hydromyelus,  a  dilatation  of  the  cen- 
tral canal  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  at 
times  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  condition  is 
found  as  a  part  of  a  hydrocephalus ;  it  is  also  at  times  of 
congenital  origin,  being  the  result  of  an  embryonic  arrest 
of  development,  and,  as  far  as  known,  causes  no  symptoms 
during  life.  The  wall  of  the  cavity  in  the  cord  is  here 
lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium.  Second,  cavities  are  found 
in  the  spinal  cord  as  the  result  of  the  growth,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  softening  and  breaking  down,  of  a  pathological 
tissue  invading  the  substance  of  the  cord  and  causing  the 
clinical  picture  of  the  disease  known  as  syringomyelia. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  cord  when  removed  from 
the  spinal  column  has  lost  its  regular  contour ;  the  cervical 
enlargement,  which  is  the  part  earliest  and  most  often  af- 
fected, is  smaller  or  larger  than  normal,  irregularly  circular 
or  flattened  in  shape,  and  the  parts  above  and  below  this 
portion  are  similarly  altered,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  involved.  The  affected  part  is  soft  in  consistence  and, 
if  much  breaking  down  of  the  new  tissue  has  occurred,  may 
be  elastic  to  the  touch.  This  same  gross  appearance  may 
involve  a  larger  portion  of  the  cord,  or  be  limited  to  the 
cervical  enlargement  only.  The  medulla  and  pons  may  be 
similarly  changed.  Cross-section  of  the  affected  parts 
shows  that  it  is  the  gray  substance  which  is  primarily  and 
principally  involved.  Instead  of  the  normal  gray  matter  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  horns,  there  is  replacing  it  wholly 
or  in  part  a  new  tissue  in  whose  center  a  smaller  or  larger 
cavity  is  visible,  the  contents  of  this  cavity  being  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  in  consistency.  The  new  tissue  occupies  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  extends  into  one  or 
both  anterior  or  posterior  hoi-ns,  and  compresses  or  invades 
more  or  less  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord.  The  bound- 
ary line  between  the  pathological  and  normal  tissue  is  well 
defined,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord  is  different  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  and  there  may  be  one  or  more  cavities  con- 
necting or  entirely  separated  from  each  other  or  connecting 
with  the  central  cavity,  extending  upward  and  downward, 
having  at  one  or  several  levels  spindle-shaped  dilatations  or 
small  pouch-like  projections.  If  the  tissue  has  not  under- 
gone softening,  no  cavity  may  be  found. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  the  new  tissue  to  be 


composed  of  spindle-shaped  and  oval  cells,  associated  with 
filaments  arranged  in  strands  between  and  around  numerous 
blood-vessels,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  close-textured, 
sparingly  nucleated  sheath  of  neuroglia  filaments.  The 
new  cells  are  glia  cells,  and  granular,  rounded,  or  spindle- 
shaped,  non-branching  cells  resembling  sarcoma  cells.  Many 
of  the  blood-vessels  show  degenerated  walls  and  contain 
hyaline  thrombi.  In  the  degenerated  areas  toward  the 
center  are  found  fluid,  fibrin,  blood  pigment,  and  disinte- 
grated tumor  cells.  If  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord  be  in- 
volved in  the  process,  degeneration,  atrophy,  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  ganglion  cells  occur,  with  consequent  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  peripheral  nerve  fibers.  When  the 
white  matter  is  involved,  ascending  and  descending  degen- 
eration of  the  different  tracts  of  the  cord  occur.  The  pro- 
cess begins  around  or  near  the  central  canal,  and  extends 
peripherally,  involving  the  central  gray  matter ;  from  thence 
it  spreads  posteriorly  to  the  posterior  horns  and  the  pos- 
terior colunms,  or  anteriorly  into  the  anterior  horns,  and 
even  into  the  lateral  columns. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  disease,  according  to  one 
set  of  writers,  there  is  present  a  congenital  anomaly,  a 
hydromyelus,  and  the  gliomatous  infiltration  follows  upon 
this ;  while,  according  to  another  set,  there  is  no  congenital 
anomaly  present,  the  gliomatous  process  is  primary,  and 
the  dilatations  found  are  the  result  of  the  new  growth  or 
its  fluidifying.  Both  these  views  are  probably  correct,  as 
examination  shows  numerous  cases  where  hydromyelus  was 
probably  primary,  and  others  where  no  evidence  of  con- 
genital abnormity  could  be  found. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — From  what  has  been  said  regard- 
ing the  varying  extent  of  the  lesion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
symptoms  will  vary  in  different  cases,  but  certain  symp- 
toms are  common  to  all  cases,  and,  after  relating  the  history 
of  a  case  observed  during  the  past  year,  the  individual 
symptoms  will  be  considered  more  in  detail : 

Robert  D.,  forty  years  of  age,  born  in  England,  married,  and 
a  waiter  by  occupation,  applied  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in 
April,  1891,  complaining  of  muscular  weakness  of  the  right 
hand  and  of  difficulty  in  walking.  The  following  history  was 
obtained  from  him  :  His  father  died  of  heart  disease  ;  otherwise 
his  family  history  is  negative.  He  has  had  neither  syphilis  nor 
rheumatism,  but  has  been  a  moderate  drinker.  He  considered 
himself  well  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  suffered  for  a  short 
time  from  severe  left  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  which  yielded  to 
treatment,  and  he  felt  in  the  best  of  health  until  his  ])resent 
trouble  began,  about  fourteen  months  ago.  At  this  time  he  no- 
ticed some  stiffness  of  the  right  upper  arm,  together  with 
numbness  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  inability  to  grasp 
small  objects.  With  these  symptoms  there  was  constant  dull 
aching  of  the  whole  arm.  The  numbness  gradually  extended 
up  the  arm  on  to  the  shoulder,  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and 
lower  jaw,  and  downward  upon  the  same  side  of  the  thorax. 
Seven  months  ago  there  were  added  stiffness  and  weakness  of 
the  right  leg,  witli  some  numbness  of  the  same.  About  the 
same  time  the  patient  noticed  a  drooping  of  the  right  side  of 
the  face,  and  in  this  part  experienced  the  feeling  as  if  the  skin 
were  swollen  and  tense;  this  feeling  still  continues. 

Six  months  ago  he  found  that  he  often  burned  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  with   a  lighted  cigar-end  without  pain,  and 


that  ho  WU8  libit)  to  oiirry  much  hotter  diahoH  in  thi«  hnnd  than 
in  the  other.  Throe  months  iijjco,  while  walking  in  tho  Btroet, 
lie  tripped,  jind,  on  aceoiint  of  tho  dimihility  of  his  Icpf,  won  im- 
uble  to  recover  iiiiiiselt' and  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  on  attunipt- 
injj  to  rise,  foiind  that  his  ankle  wan  hrnken.  Siiiee  then  tho 
disturhance  in  jrnit  has  l)een  more  marked.  Kor  some  months 
there  has  existed  impotentia  eoeiindi.  For  the  past  two  months 
there  has  been  a  constant  disciiarne  of  thin,  glairy  mucus  from 


Fio.  1.— Till'  lightly  shndod  nron  is  that  of    diminished  sensibility  to  pain  ; 
area,  that  of  complete  iinalgesia. 


the  heavily  shaded 


his  nose,  especially  marked  on  the  rifilit  side,  and  he  thinks  tho 
tear  secretion  of  the  left  eye  is  increased.  The  loss  of  power  in 
the  right  arm  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  progressive.  Taste 
and  sight  are  normal.  His  bladder  and  rectal  functions  are  nor- 
mal. His  general  health  is  of  the  best,  he  says,  and  his  only 
complaint  is  the  loss  of  muscular  power.  Examination  shows  a 
large-boned  man,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  with  the 
skin  rather  pale,  but  he  is  fairly  well  nourished.  The  heart  and 
lungs  show  nothing  abnormal,  nor  do  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  tongue  is  clean,  the  pulse  soft  and  seventy-four  beats  to  the 
minute. 

Examination  of  the  Muscles. — Eight  Arm. — The  thenar  and 
hypothenar  muscles  are  atrophied  greatly,  as  are  those  of  the 


The  muHcU'H  of  the  whole  ri^ht  upper  extremity  are  soft  and 
flabby.  Fibrillary  twitehinf^H  nro  to  bo  Hoon  and  felt  in  tho 
portiona  of  tint  lh(.-mir  and  hypotlu-nar  iiiiiHcleH  remaining,  and 
alHO  in  the  deltoid.  The  temperature  (if  the  hand  and  arm  is 
apparently  higher  tluin  that  of  the  left  side. 

Left  Ann. — There  is  slight  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  tho 
ulnar  side  of  the  hand  and  of  the  thenar  eminence.  Fibrillary 
twituhings  arc  to  be  seen  in  thrso  muscles. 

Electrical  Reaction. — Nowhere  Ih  there  com- 
plete loHH  of  faradaic  contractility,  but  reaponHe 
Ih  slow  and  vermicular,  es[)ecially  in  tho  outer 
jiart  of  the  triceps,  the  anterior  portion  of  tho 
deltoif!,  the  infras|)inatus,  the  thenar  muscles,  and 
those  of  tho  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  of  tho  right 
arm.  In  the  loft  hand  tho  thenar  muscles  show 
a  similar  change  of  electrical  reaction.  The  mu8- 
cles  of  tho  rest  of  the  body  arc  normal  in  reac- 
tion. 

liejlexes. — 'i'hc  plantar  and  cremasteric  rc- 
llexes  are  normal.  The  knee-jerk  of  the  right 
side  is  greater  than  that  of  tho  left,  and  there 
is  right  ankle  clonus  which  is  not  present  on  the 
left  side.  There  are  no  tendon  reflexes  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  upper  extremities.  The  pupils  are 
equal  and  react  to  light.  Tho  nails  of  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  are  thickened  and  slightly 
ridged,  especially  that  of  the  thumb. 

Cutaneous  Sensation. — There  is  slight  dimi- 
nution in  tactile  sensation  (see  Fig.  2)  over  the  skin  of  the 
whole  right  arm,  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  over  an  area 
extending  as  far  down  as  the  sixth  rib  in  front  and  at  the 
same  level  on  tlie  back.  The  upper  limit  of  this  area  is  on  the 
back,  at  the  level  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  It  extends 
around  on  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck  gnd  face,  its  upper  limit 
being  a  line  joining  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  outer  angle 
of  the  orbit  on  the  right  side. 

Thermal  Sensation  (see  Fig.  2). — Over  the  whole  arm  and 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  in  front  as  far  as  the  middle 
line,  and  limited  above  by  a  line  passing  horizontally  through 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  below  by  the  level  of  the  nipple, 
and  behind,  over  the  scapula,  is  an  area  within  which  there 
is  a  loss  of  appreciation  of  both  heat  and  cold. 

Pain  Sensation  (see  Fig.  1). — There  is  great 
diminution  in  pain  sense  over  the  whole  upper 
arm,  on  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm,  both  front  and  back,  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side  as 
far  down  as  the  third  rib,  and  over  the  scapular 
area  behind  on  this  side.  The  upper  limit  of  this 
area  is  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra. 
Over  the  skin  of  the  deltoid  muscle  there  is  com- 
plete analgesia.  The  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
right  hand  still  retain  their  pain  sense. 

Novemher.,  1891. — The  thermanaesthesia  has 
extended  to  the  left  arm,  and  there  is  some 
diminution  of  the  pain  sense  over  the  upper  part 
of  this  arm  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 


Fig.  9. —The  dotted  area  is  that  of  impaired  tactile  sensibility  ;  the  shaded  area,  that  of  loss  of 

thermal  sensibility. 


first  interphalangeal  space.  There  is  marked  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  more  especially  of  those  on  the  ulnar 
side.  There  is  slight  atrophy  of  the  deltoid,  of  the  pectorales, 
of  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus,  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  trapezius. 


The  history  of  the  case  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  present  the  clinical  picture 
of  the  disease  known  as  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy,  to  which  are  added  vaso-motor,  trophic,  and 
sensory  disturbances,  the  latter  being  loss  of  pain  sense, 
inability  to  distinguish  heat  and  cold^  and  slight  impair- 
ment of  tactile  sensation. 


Nov.  21,  1891.] 
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Comparing  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  objective 
examination  with  the  present  knowledge  of  spinal- cord 
localization,*  it  is  probable  that  the  morbid  process  began 
at  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  segment ;  that  it  involves 
here  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  right  side  (deltoid 
atrophy).  That  the  central  and  intermediate  gray  matter 
are  involved  is  shown  by  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances, and  the  disturbances  of  sensation  point  to  in- 
volvement of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment. The  process  has  extended  upward  as  high  as  the 
fourth  cervical  segment  of  the  cord,  as  shown  by  the  sen- 
sory disturbance  as  high  as  the  lower  jaw. 

Beginning  at  the  fifth  cervical  segment  of  the  cord,  the 
process  has  extended  downward,  involved  the  greater  part 
of  the  gray  matter  as  far  as  the  first  dorsal  segment,  and 
the  sensory  part  of  the  gray  matter  as  far  as  the  middle 
dorsal  segment.  The  presence  of  the  epigastric  reflex 
shows  that  the  anterior  horns  of  the  upper  dorsal  segments 
are  as  yet  not  involved. 

The  increased  tear  and  nasal  secretions  and  the  feeling 
of  tension  on  the  cheek  (sensory  disturbance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  trigeminus)  point  to  beginning  involvement 
of  the  medulla. 

The  symptoms  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  : 

1.  Trophic  and  vaso-motor  disturbances. 

2.  Sensory  disturbances. 

1.  Trophic  and  Vaso-motor  Disturbances. — As  a  rule, 
the  trophic  disturbances  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  atrophy  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  mus- 
cles, followed  by  that  of  other  hand  muscles,  with  the  con- 
sequent impairment  of  the  finer  muscular  movements,  calls 
the  attention  of  the  patient  to  the  fact  that  something  is 
wrong.  This  atrophy  extends  upon  the  forearm,  or  involves 
next  the  shoulder  muscles  or  the  small  muscles  of  the  other 
hand  ;  thence,  after  more  or  less  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremity  have  changed,  the  affection  may  spread  upward 
in  the  cord,  through  the  cervical  region,  or,  more  often, 
downward  through  the  dorsal  region,  compressing  or  ex- 
tending into  the  lateral  columns,  causing  symptoms  of  spas- 
tic paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and,  if  the  process 
reach  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  disturbances  of  bladder 
and  rectal  functions  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  whose  gan- 
glion cells  are  situated  in  this  part. 

Other  trophic  disturbances — such  as  the  formation  of 
wheals  on  the  skin  and  ridges  fti  the  nails  with  abnormal 
brittleness  of  the  same,  the  development  of  panaritia,  thin- 
ning and  friability  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  advanced 
cases  bedsores — are  found  more  or  less  marked.  Coldness 
and  blueness  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  extremity,  changes 
in  the  secretion  of  the  sweat,  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
salivation,  or  increased  nasal  secretion,  show  the  involve- 
ment of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

2.  Sensory  Disturbances. — Coincident  with,  preceding, 
or  following  the  development  of  the  trophic  disturbances, 
sensory  symptoms  appear. 

Pains,  usually  dull,  aching,  drawing,  or  severe  boring  in 
character,  are  complained  of ;  exceptionally  these  may  be 

*  Starr.  Familiar  Forms  of  Nervous  Diseases.  William  Wood  k 
Co.,  1890. 


sharp  neuralgic  in  kind.  With  these,  the  patient  complains 
of  numbness  and  formication,  and,  if  the  dorsal  or  lum- 
bar region  be  affected,  the  girdle  sensation  is  often  added. 
In  a  few  cases  no  subjective  sensory  disturbances  are 
present. 

Disturbances  of  Temperature  Sense. — These  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease,  and,  as  usually  observed,  there  is  loss 
or  great  diminution  of  the  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold 
over  the  areas  of  the  body  supplied  by  the  nerves  from  the 
affected  segments  of  the  cord.  This  disturbance  is  at  times 
unequal  in  degree  over  different  areas  of  the  skin ;  over 
some  actual  loss,  while  over  others  slight  or  well-marked 
change,  is  found.  Both  heat  and  cold  are  usually  equally 
affected ;  but  one  case,  with  autopsy,  is  on  record  where 
heat-sensation  alone  was  lost,  that  for  cold  being  retained 
and  normal.  (Dejerine,  La  Semaine  med.,  No.  6,  1891  ; 
seance  de  la  Societe  de  biologic,  Jan.  .31,  1891.) 

Disturbance  of  Pain  Sense. — Coincident  with  the  therm - 
anaesthesia,  analgesia,  more  or  less  complete,  is  found  in 
the  aflfected  parts  of  the  body,  and  this,  together  with  the 
loss  of  temperature  sense,  allows  of  frequent  and  mutilat- 
ing injuries  of  the  fingers  and  arms,  and  in  most  cases  evi- 
dence of  this  is  found  in  the  scars  and  loss  of  tissue  of  the 
affected  members. 

Tactile  Sensibility. — In  the  very  large  number  of  cases 
tactile  sensibility  is  unaffected,  and  the  dissociation  of  sen- 
sory disturbances  forms  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  disease ;  but  many  cases  are  on  record  where  tactile  sen- 
sation has  been  altered  even  to  complete  loss,  but  this  latter 
condition  must  be  considered  the  exception. 

Other  Symptoms. — Hoarseness  from  laryngeal  paralysis, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue, 
loss  of  smell  and  taste,  may  after  a  time  be  added  and  point 
to  involvement  of  the  medulla  and  pons. 

Scoliosis  is  present  in  many  cases,  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
opposing  action  of  the  paretic  and  paralyzed  muscles  on  one 
side  of  the  spine,  or,  as  is  also  believed,  as  the  result  of  tro- 
phic changes  occurring  in  the  vertebrae. 

Fibrillary  tremor  is  present  in  the  atrophic  and  paralyzed 
muscles. 

The  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  digestive  organs  present 
no  symptoms  referable  to  the  disease  ;  there  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  micturition  with  constipation  when  the  lumbar  en- 
largement of  the  cord  is  affected. 

Psychical  symptoms  are  not  seen  as  a  part  of  the  disease 
unless  hysteria  or  mental  disease  is  present,  and  to  hysteria 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  diminution  in  the  visual  field  noted  in 
some  cases. 

Reflexes. — The  skin  reflexes  of  the  affected  segments  are 
lost  early  and  are  of  use  in  localizing  the  seat  and  extent  of 
the  affection  in  the  cord. 

The  deep  reflexes  are  lost  in  the  arms  from  the  involve- 
ment of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cervical  seg- 
ments. The  deep  reflexes  of  the  leg  are  diminished  or 
lost  when  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  are  involved,  and  increased  when  the  lateral 
columns  are  affected,  or  normal  when  these  parts  entirely 
escape. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  no  symptoms  may  be 
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|)ivs(M>t  ri'fonililc  Id  tlio  discuHd,  Jiiul  tlic  tioiiMc  is  only  found 
at  autopsy.* 

On»ft  and  Course. — Tho  onHct  may  occur  in  t\v<>  ways  : 

1.  With  jjropondcratinjx  tropliic  disturl>anccs — so-called 
Mor\  an's  disease. f 

Tliesc  cases  are  characterized  hy  tlic  (K'vel<)|iMient  of  suc- 
cessive jwiiiaritia,  with  a  tendency  to  h>ss  of  i)one  sulistance, 
producing;  characteristic  deformities  and  accom|i.inied  or  fol- 
h)wed  l>v  anaiu[esia  aiu!  therniana'sthesia,  and  the  niutihitioiis 
c()nse(|uent  thereto;  totiicse  symptoms  are  also  adcU'd  par(!- 
sis  of  liic  imisch's  of  the  hand  and  forearm;  hoth  upper  ex- 
tremities arc  involved.  'I'his  cla.ss  of  case  may  never  ad- 
vance, or  there  may  he  a(hled  the  symptoms  present  in  tlie 
spinal  muscular  ;iti(>phy  type,  or  the  lirst  syni|)loms  may  he 
those  of  the — 

2.  Spinal  muscular  atrophy  type. 

Tlie  onset  is  slow,  he«>inninn-  with  atrophy  of  the  tlienar 
and  livpothenar  muscles,  and  j)receded  or  accompanied  hy 
pains  or  pariesthesia^  'I'he  atrophy  extends  up  the  arm 
or  skips  to  the  shoulder  muscles  and  tlience  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  To  these  symptoms  are  added,  sooner  or  later, 
trophic  disturhances  of  the  skin,  nails,  etc.,  usually  not  to  a 
marked  de<>ice.  The  mutilations  due  to  tlie  anal<)csia  and 
thermana'sthesia  appear  as  in  tlie  other  cases. 

Some  cases  may  follow  this  type,  the  first  symptom  ap- 
pearinij  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  foot  and  extending  up 
the  ley,  \  or  other  leg  muscles  are  first  involved.*  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  extends  over 
a  large  part  of  the  body,  the  cranial  nerves  may  become  af- 
fected, difficulty  in  swallowing  appear,  and  the  area  of  sen- 
sory disturbances  gradually  increases  in  extent.  If  the  pro- 
cess extends  to  the  ujiper  cervical  region,  respiratory  diffi- 
culty appears,  and  if  the  lumbar  enlargement  becomes  af- 
octed,  urinary  and  rectal  symptoms  are  added,  cystitis  and 
bedsores  develop,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion, 
broncho-pneumonia,  or  pyajmia. 

As  a  rule,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely  chronic 
and  may  last  from  twenty-one  months  {{  to  over  twenty 
years."^ 

Prognosis. — The  disease  per  se  is  incurable,  and,  if  the 
patient  is  not  carried  off  by  some  fatal  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, finally  proves  fatal  from  respiratory^  paralysis,  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, cystitis  and  consequent  pyaemia,  exhaus- 
tion from  bedsores,  or  the  disease  itself. 

Diagnosis. — From  progressive  muscular  atrophy  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  sensory  and  vaso-motor 
symptoms ;  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  reflexes  in  the  arm,  and  the  presence  of  trophic 

*  Joffroy  and  Acliard.  Archiv.  de  med.  experiment,  ei  d'anatomie 
patholog.,  1891,  No.  1. 

■j-  Case  of  Bernhardt,  Dcutach.  med.  Wochetvtchrift,  No.  8,  1891. 
Case  reported  hy  Church,  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1881,  No.  10, 
p.  330.  Case  reported  by  Kretz,  Wiener  klin.Wochen.,  No.  25,  1890. 
Joffroy  and  Achard,  ArcMv.  dc  tried,  experiment.,  2,  p.  540, 1890.  Case 
reported  by  Jolly,  Keuroloffiiches  Centralblatt,  1891,  p.  382. 

:|:  Brunzlow.  Ueber  cinic/c  aeltcne  wahrscheitdich  in  der  Katagorie  dcr 
Gliosis  Spitialis  gchorendc  Krankhcit. 

»  Upson.     N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  1888. 

I  Van  Gieson.    Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  July,  1889. 

^  Schlesinger.     Wiener  med.  Wochen.,  1891,  Nos.  10-14. 


(liHturbanccH  of  the  skin  and  vaso-motor  and  Hensory  symp- 
toniN ;  from  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica,  by  the  absence 
of  HeuHory  Nymptoms. 

From  peripheral  neuritis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  mon- 
rapid  onset  of  the  <liscase  an<l  by  the  absence  of  dissocia- 
tion of  the  sensory  svm|itiinis  and  of  (ihrillary  twitchings  in 
neuritis. 

From  ana-sthetic  leprosy  it  is  diHtinguishcd  at  times 
with  dillicully,  i)nt  the  history  of  exposure  to  leprosy,  tho 
presence  of  characterislic  lepra  nodules  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  the  presence  of  mutilations  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  neuritis  accompanying  some  eascH  of  leprosy  will  sctrve 
to  distinguish  the  disease. 

From  hysteria  with  sensory  disturbances  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  changing  character  of  the  symj)tomH. 

From  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  chronica  it  is  at  times 
distinguished  with  ditli<;ulty,  but  the  local  spinal  tenderness 
and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  dissociation  of  sensory 
symptoms  will  suffice. 

F'rom  ha-morrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord 
(haematomyclia),  the  history  of  injury  in  some  ca.ses,  to- 
gether with  the  ra|)id  onset  of  the  symptoms,  serve  as  dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

Treatment. — The  only  measures  of  service  appear  to  be 
the  administration  of  general  tonics,  the  use  of  baths,  and 
massage.  No  treatment  can  be  directed  toward  the  disease 
itself.  If  syphilis  has  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  troul^le, 
which  is  rarely  the  case,  antisyphilitic  measures  should  be 
thoroughly  tried. 

12  We.st  Tkntii  Stueet. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF  THE 
GRAVER  FORMS  OF  PELVIC   SUPPURATION^ 

BY  THE   INTRAPERITONEAL  IODOFORM  TAMPON.* 
By   CHAPwLES  K.  BRIDDON,   M.  D. 

The  following  cases  of  laparotomy,  done  for  advanced 
suppuration  of  the  tubes,  occurred  during  a  six  months' 
service  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
patients  were  sent  in  from  the  outdoor  department  and  occu- 
pied beds  at  tlie  same  time.  They  were  selected  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  open  method  in  the  treatment  of  col- 
lections of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  I  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  successful  issue  of  some  of  the  worst 
cases  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  for  such  purpose. 

The  first  case  is  also  interesting,  as  showing  the  dis- 
tressing consequences  which  may  follow  an  accident  that 
has  occurred  to  many-  operators  besides  myself,  and  the 
treatment  of  which  has  baflfled  their  best-directed  efforts. 

Cask  I.  Pyosalpinx ;  Old,  Firm,  Adhesions ;  Complete  Trant- 
Terse  Rupture  of  the  Rectum  ;  Formation  of  a  Temporary  Artifi- 
cial Anus  ;  Second  Operation  for  Reconstruction  of  the  Rectum; 
Recovery,  with  Complete  Restoration  of  Function. — Mrs.  E 
r.,  aged  twenty-nine.  Four  years  ago  she  gave  birth  to  be) 
first  child,  and  puerperal  septicaemia  complicated  her  convales 
cence.     Since  then  she  has  had  three  miscarriages,  and  has  sof- 
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fered  from  repeated  attacks  of  pelvic  inflammation,  her  present 
attack  being  the  most  severe  she  lias  had. 

On  her  admission,  vaginal  examination  revealed  a  tirm,  tense, 
unyielding  mass,  occupying  the  left  lateral  half  of  the  pelvis. 
She  was  suffering  from  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  had  a  tempera- 
ture running  up  from  101°  to  103°  F.  Operation  was  advised 
and  accepted. 

Operation^  January  S9,  1891. — "With  all  the  usual  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
an  incision  four  inches  long  was  made  in  the  median  line.  The 
uterus  was  found  firmly  fixed  by  a  mass  situated  apparently  m  tlie 
left  broad  ligament  and  encroaching  on  its  posterior  surface  to 
a  point  beyond  the  middle  line.  It  was  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish ovaries,  tubes,  or  any  other  anatomical  landmark;  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac  was  completely  effaced  and  lifted  up  level 
with  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  At  no  point  could  there  be  found 
a  place  where  the  finger  could  be  insinuated  to  begin  the  pro- 
cess of  enucleation.  Only  after  some  time  by  pressing  the  finger 
forcibly  downward,  close  to  where  the  ligament  is  reflected  on 
to  the  bony  wall,  and  by  careful  scratching  through  the  adhe- 
sions— possibly  through  the  peritoneal  investment  itself— could 
the  ungual  phalanx  be  introduced  sufficiently  to  recognize  the 
wall  of  a  largely  distended  tube.  Enlargement  of  this  opening 
facilitated  the  further  unfolding  of  the  mass,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  on  account  of  adhesions  deep  down  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  pelvic  floor,  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
only  acting  efficiently  when  crowded  down  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. At  this  point  in  the  operation,  when  feeling  the  mass 
from  below  upward,  the  tube  was  ruptured,  evacuating  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  foetid  pus,  which  was  promptly  caught  upon 
sponges  until  the  cavity  from  which  it  escaped  was  judged  to  be 
clear.  Then,  upon  drawing  the  mass  to  the  surface,  it  was  found 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  which  had  been  torn 
completely  across.  There  was  some  venous  haemorrhage  from 
what  represented  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tube,  which  was  ar- 
rested temporarily  by  clamps  and  subsequently  by  ligatures.  A 
ligature  on  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube  cut  through  the  friable 
tissue,  leaving  a  bleeding  stump  projecting  half  an  inch  from  the 
cornua  of  the  uterus ;  this  was  transfixed  and  tied  close  to  the 
fundus.  The  rectum  was  torn  across  at  the  junction  of  the  lower 
and  middle  thirds,  and  even  when  brought  outside  the  abdominal 
walls  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the  adherent 
tube,  so  intimately  was  it  incorporated  with  its  walls,  and,  as  the 
operation  had  now  lasted  some  time  and  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
indicated  its  rapid  completion,  it  was  determined  to  defer  an  en- 
terorrhaphy,  which  would  have  been  diflScuIt  and  tedious,  and 
to  substitute  for  the  time  being  an  artificial  anus.  As  much  of 
the  tube  as  could  be  dissected  off  the  proximal  end  of  the 
severed  gut  was  removed,  leaving  a  portion  adherent  about  as 
large  as  a  silver  dollar.  The  latter  was  fixed  in  the  abdominal 
wound  by  half  a  dozen  silk  sutures,  very  free  irrigation  of  the 
immediate  area  of  operation  was  made  with  hot  water,  and  then, 
after  an  elaborate  toilet,  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound  was 
filled  with  a  large  glass  drain  surrounded  with  a  liberal  packing 
of  iodoform  gauze,  protected  externally  with  a  heavy  antiseptic 
dressing. 

Symptoms  of  shock  persisted  during  the  evening  and  night 
following  the  operation,  but  free  stimulation  and  dry  heat  were 
used  with  effect.  The  glass  tube  was  removed  ontlie  third  day. 
Convalescence  was  slightly  interrupted  by  infection  of  the 
wound  from  the  artificial  anus,  but  it  acted  kindly,  and  the 

peration  cavity  contracted  rapidly  to  a  narrow  sinus. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  a  second  operation  for  re- 
[storing  the  normal  function  of  the  rectum  was  contemplated.  It 
[was   considered   that   it    would   be  almost  impracticable   from 

ibove,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  some  osteoplastic 


operation  through  the  sacrum,  either  Kraske's  or  Levy's,  or  that 
it  might  be  reached  through  Zuckerkandl's  operation  of  perine- 
otomy. At  all  events,  the  procedure  was  to  begin  above,  and  con- 
ditions met  with  during  that  exploration  were  to  determine  the 
later  steps. 

Operation,  March  14th. — Ether  narcosis.  An  examination 
of  the  lower  rectum  through  the  anus  showed  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  gut  ended  in  a  blind  pouch  about  three  inches  above 
the  sphincter.  The  sinus  above  the  pubes  representing  the  con- 
tracted wound  of  the  first  operation  was  then  dilated  and  ex- 
plored with  the  index  finger,  and  all  adhesions  were  broken  up 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  later  step3  in  the  operation.  This 
was  most  thoroughly  done  from  one  side  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
other,  and  in  so  doing  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  remaining 
right  ovary,  and  to  isolate  it  from  surrounding  structures.  This 
cavity  was  then  thoroughly  irrigated  and  filled  temporarily  with 
bichloride  gauze. 

The  patient  was  then  placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  posture, 
the  anus  praeternaturalis  was  circumscribed  by  an  incision  down 
to  the  peritonaeum,  and  closed  with  a  ligature  to  prevent  infection 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  the  upper  limit  of  this  incision 
a  second  was  made  up  to  the  umbilicus,  the  recti  were  separated 
on  either  side  from  their  origin  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  wound, 
and  the  peritonseum  was  opened  immediately  below  the  um- 
bilicus ;  it  could  not  have  been  safely  opened  below  this  point  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  adherent  intestine.  On  the  right 
side  these  adhesions  close  to  the  line  of  incision  were  so  dense 
tbat  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  liberate  them.  Fortu- 
nately, on  the  left  side,  where  the  work  had  to  be  done,  it  was 
possible  to  separate  them  without  running  any  risk,  and  the 
proximal  end  of  the  rectum  was  loosened  as  far  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  then 
explored,  and  the  right  ovary  and  tube  were  removed.  After 
some  further  search,  the  distal  end  of  the  rectum  was  found,  and 
it  was  considered  practicable  to  unite  the  severed  ends  of  the 
gut  in  the  wound;  half  a  dozen  silk  loops  were  passed  through 
the  circumference  of  the  torn  end  of  the  lower  segment,  and  it 
was  invaginated  by  knotting  the  ends  of  these  long  loops,  pass- 
ing them  through  the  anus,  and  then  making  traction  until 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  was  turned  in ;  then  about  an 
equal  number  of  long  silk  loops  were  passed  through  a  fresh 
section  of  the  circumference  of  the  upper  segment ;  these  were 
also  passed  through  the  anus,  and  traction  was  made  until  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  this  portion  of  the  gut  was  drawn  into 
the  invaginated  portion  of  the  lower  end,  wliere  it  was  secured 
by  a  circular  enterorrhaphy.  The  cavity  was  then  filled  with 
iodoform  gauze,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  wound 
was  approximated  by  half  a  dozen  silk-worm  gut  sutures.  The 
time  of  the  operation  was  two  hours. 

It  was  expected  that  some  fascal  communication  with  the 
wound  would  remain,  and  that  it  would  gradually  contract  into 
a  fistula  that  it  was  hoped  would  eventually  close.  To  prevent 
disturbance  of  the  parts,  small  doses  of  opium  were  given,  but  they 
were  ineffectual  in  preventing  movements  of  the  bowels,  the 
first  occurring  within  forty-eight  hours,  through  the  natural 
outlet,  without  the  slightest  contamination  of  the  wound,  and 
they  occurred  every  day  or  two  afterward  ;  and  at  no  time  was 
the  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Hupp,  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  leak- 
age. Nothing  n)arred  the  patient's  convalescence.  On  April 
23d  a  digital  exploration  of  the  rectum  was  made,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  distinguish  anything  differing  from  the  normal 
condition.     She  was  discharged  on  April  25,  1891. 

Six  weeks  after  leaving  the  hospital  an  abscess  formed, 
which  degenerated  into  a  fistula,  that  was  probably  caused  by  a 
ligature.  Along  this  track  there  occasionally  escaped  flatus  and  a 
discharge  that  was  stained  with  feculent  material ;  it  closed  in  a 
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fow  wii'kM.  anil  the  woiiiaii  imw  lookw  n  inTd'ct  pii-ttiru  of 
hoaltli,  altluui^rli  it  is  not  itiiprohabli*  that  hIic  iiiay  havu  ucca- 
»ioniil  Iroiihlf  from  tiu>  smiie  sdiiitc. 

t'A8K  11. — Mr.s.  K.  I.,  a^red  twi<iitythroo.  Tlicro  is  an  oh- 
«curo  histitry  of  nonorrlicval  infoftion,  hut  h1k<  haH  never  heen 
prejrnant.  l-ast  April  siio  hej^an  to  have  alMloininal  |iaiii.  chiitly 
eonliiieil  to  the  left  side,  since  which  time  slie  lias  liad  repeated 
uttaeks  of  pelvic  peritonitis. 

On  a<lrnis8ion,  she  had  a  teni|)eratiire  of  Kirf) ',  and  i-xamina- 
tion  revealed  sij^ns  t)f  pyosalpinx  of  the  left  side.  Laparotomy 
was  done  on  November  Hth. 

A  median  incision  of  four  inidies  opened  the  ahdominal 
cavity. 

A  larj^e  cyst  was  fouinl  with  several  danf^hter  cystH,  having 
transparent  walls  and  containiiifr  an  amher  fluid.  The  cyst,  ap- 
parently, was  attached  to  the  hroail  lijijanient  on  the  left  side. 

It  was  bound  to  itsenvironnicnt  by  adhesions,  and  was  ruptured 
on  manipulation.  The  empty  sac  was  lij^ated  at  its  pedicle  and 
removed.  The  left  tube  was  found  much  distended  with  [)us, 
and  was  removed  with  difficulty,  also  beinij;  ruptured  durinj^ 
the  process  of  breaking  up  its  adhesions.  Hut  little  pus  was 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  careful  sponging 
absorbing  the  discharge.  The  opposite  tube  was  explored,  and 
found  nearly  as  ranch  distended  as  the  left,  though  its  adhesions 
were  not  so  numerous  or  firm.  It  was  removed  easily  without 
rupture.  The  toilet  of  the  peritonaeum  was  made  with  thor- 
ough irrigation  of  bichloride  solution  (1  to  5,000).  Strips  of 
iodoform  gauze  were  carried  down  into  the  cul-de-mc  of  Doug- 
las and  into  the  lateral  ciils-de-sacs,  thus  shutting  off  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  wound  was  left  open,  except  at  its  upper  extremity, 
where  three  silk-worm  gut  sutures  were  used.  A  heavy  dress- 
ing was  applied. 

For  two  days  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  critical.  She 
did  not  rally  well  from  the  shock,  and  a  vigorous  course  of 
stimulation  was  necessary.  By  the  fourth  day  she  was  much 
improved,  and  no  symptoms  from  peritoneal  infection  at  the 
operation  occurred.  The  abdominal  wound  was  treated  with 
frequent  irrigation  and  healed  kindly,  except  that  a  narrow 
sinus  persisted  to  the  day  of  her  discharge,  leading  down  for 
about  four  inches.  She  was  discharged  on  January  10th,  appar- 
ently in  good  health. 

Case  III. — H.  S.,  aged  thirty-two,  United  States,  housewife, 
married  fourteen  years  ago,  mother  of  two  children,  both  dead, 
had  an  attack  of  peritonitis  in  May,  1890,  that  confined  her  to 
bed  for  two  months ;  and  indeed  she  hae  never  recovered  from  it. 
On  admission,  October  29,  1890,  she  is  poorly  nourished, 
emaciated,  blanched,  and  anfomic.  Abdominal  wall  very  thin, 
convex,  and  prominent ;  parturition  strife  present ;  some  mod- 
erate tympanites. 

There  is  dullness  with  increased  resistance  in  the  right  in- 
guinal region.  On  deep  palpation,  a  di?tinct  tumor  is  readily 
made  out,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  parallel  with  Pouparl's  liga- 
ment. 

Vn{jinal  Examination. — The  cervix  is  low  down  and  within 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  vaginal  outlet.  Uterus  firmly 
fixed  and  retroverted ;  cervix  effaced.  Right  vaginal  fornix 
dense  and  bulging. 

Fingers  of  both  hands  ankylosed  in  position  of  flexion  ;  typi- 
cal lesions  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Urine  pale,  turbid,  1-010 ;  acid,  ten  per  cent,  albumin  ;  leuco- 
cytes, stellar  phosphate;  and  casts  doubtful. 

Temperature  ranging  from  101°  to  103°;  pulse  from  108 
to  120. 

Operation,  November  1,  1890. — Ether  narcosis.  A  median 
incision  three  inches  in  length  was  made  midway  between  the 


MyrjiphyMin  and  the  umbilicus,  Hn<l  on  opening  the  cavity  of  tho 
peritonieum  there  escaped  a  few  ounceH  of  clear  yellowish  Meruin. 
On  Heparating  the  abdominal  wall  there  wuh  readily  expoHcd  to 
view  a  tumor  situate  to  the  left  of  the  nu-dian  line;  it  waH 
Huctnant.  Tlie  left  Kalloppian  tidio  couhl  be  traced  to,  and  wa» 
then  lost  in  and  apparently  expanded  over,  the  tumor;  the  rest 
of  it  waH  covered  with  a  coil  of  large  inleslino,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  id)solut»'ly  inseparable.  The  distended  lube  was 
bound  down  on  all  Hidea  by  adhesionH  of  a  very  dense  character; 
a  point  waH  Hclected  between  the  adherent  colon  and  the  tube 
where  it  was  believed  an  opening  might  he  nuide,  and  an  aspi- 
rating necfllo  gave  exit  t<»  a  |)int  of  fold,  f<i'tid  |)us.  On  with- 
drawing the  needle,  the  opening  which  it  had  occnjiied  wa- 
clamped,  and  an  area  of  two  inches  of  the  lax  wall  of  the  tiitx 
was  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritonicuni ;  and  after 
tho  abdominal  wounda  below  and  above  were  ac^curately  closed 
the  cyst  was  freely  incised  without  danger  of  infecting  the  gen- 
eral cavity  of  the  ])eritona'um.  The  after-history  was  unevent- 
ful;  the  cyst  emptied  itself  readily  through  the  drainage-tube, 
[)ain  ceased,  the  temperature  fell,  and  the  general  condition  im- 
l)roved  from  day  to  day,  but  the  patient  unwisely  determined 
to  go  home  on  the  JJOtb,  before  the  sinus  had  entirely  healed. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  S.  A.,  aged  twenty-one.  A  clear  history  of 
gonorrhceal  infection  two  years  ago  is  obtained.  She  has  never 
been  pregnant,  and  menstruation  was  normal  until  her  gonor- 
rhoea occurred,  when  it  became  irregular  and  profuse,  and  pel- 
vic pain  was  experiencx'd  at  varying  intervals.  Upon  admission 
to  the  surgical  wards  an  examination  disclosed  large  globular 
masses  filling  both  vaginal  fornices  laterally.  Laparotomy  was 
performed  on  December  31st,  a  median  incision  being  used.  The 
right  tube  was  found  much  distended  with  pus  and  firmly  bound 
by  numerous  adhesions.  Its  lower  portion  was  dilated  into  a 
large  abscess  cavity  in  front  of  the  sacrum.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  the  tube  and  free  it  from  its  adhesions,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  thin  walls  of  the  dilated  portion  gave  way, 
evacuating  several  ounces  of  pus,  which  was  promptly  caught 
upon  sponges  so  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  escape  of  purulent 
material  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  ovary  was  found  also 
degenerated  and  nodular,  and  was  removed  with  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  tube. 

The  left  side  being  explored,  the  ovary  and  tube  were  found 
similarly  diseased.  The  tube  was  dilated  and  distended  nearly 
as  much  as  the  right  one,  but  the  adhesions  were  not  so  firm  or 
numerous.  Both  the  tube  and  ovary  were  removed  after  some 
difficulty.  A  large  glass  drainage-tube  was  passed  down  into 
the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas,  and  iodoform  gauze  packed  around 
it.  The  toilet  of  the  peritoneum  and  operation  wound  had 
previously  been  made  wMth  the  copious  use  of  sterilized  hot 
water.  The  wound  was  left  entirely  open.  A  heavy  dressing 
was  applied. 

The  patient  rallied  well  from  shock,  and  no  unfavorable 
symptom  presented  itself  during  her  convalescence.  The  glass 
drainage-tube  was  left  in  place  until  the  discharge  of  pus  de- 
creased. Daily  irrigation  with  creolin  solution  was  employed 
for  some  time.  She  was  discharged  on  March  10th,  with  a  small 
sinus  persisting. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  M.  M.,  aged  twenty-nine.  She  has  had  sir 
children  in  normal  labor,  the  last  labor  being  a  year  ago.  Her 
menstrual  history  is  negative.  She  gives  no  morbid  history 
prior  to  shortly  before  admission,  when  she  had  a  sudden  attack 
of  pain  in  her  back  radiating  acro^^s  her  abdomen.  For  about 
a  week  she  has  had  pain  in  her  left  groin,  becoming  progress- 
ively more  severe.  On  admission,  she  had  a  temperature  of  100°, 
and  a  pulse  of  108  and  of  poor  quality.  .  Dr.  Briddon's  exami- 
nation showed  a  mass  situated  behind  the  cervix  and  to  the  left 
of  the  uterus,  extending  high  up  as  far  as  the  examining  finger 
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could  reach.  The  same  mass  was  felt  fer  rerAum  and  pressed 
upon  the  auterior  rectal  wall.  It  was  tirm  and  tense,  but  seemed 
fluctuant  at  one  point.  Laparotomy  was  done  on  January  24tJi, 
the  median  incision  being  used.  The  left  tube  was  found  firmly 
adherent  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  rectal  wall.  Tlie 
tube  was  much  distended  and  was  so  distorted  as  to  be  difficult 
of  recognition.  The  adhesions  to  the  rectum  and  to  the  rest  of 
its  environments  were  so  numerous  and  tirm  that,  despite  great 
care,  a  large  irregular  rent  was  made  in  the  tube.  Little  pus 
seemed  to  exist  in  the  tube,  but  considerable  cpagiilated  blo"d 
was  found.  The  peritonaeum  was  carefully  protected  by  sponges 
from  infection,  and  the  tube  was  cautiously  brought  into  thie 
wound,  where  it  was  ligated  close  to  the  cornu  of  the  uterus 
and  removed.  All  haemorrhage  from  adhesions  being  stopped, 
the  abdomen  was  irrigated  with  sterilized  hot  water.  The  wound 
was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  a  glass  tube  carried  down 
into  the  left  lateral  cul-de-sac.  The  usual  dressing  was  then 
applied.  A  very  good  recovery  from  operative  shock  occurred. 
The  wound  healed  well,  granulating  from  the  bottom,  and  she 
had  a  perfect  convalescence.  She  was  discharged  on  March  3d, 
the  wound  being  healed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sinus. 

Case  VL — K.  S.,  aged  twenty -six,  married,  had  one  child 
two  years  ago,  since  the  birth  of  which  she  has  suffered  much 
from  pelvic  pain  and  painful  and  profuse  menstruation,  and  has 
a  constant  whitish  vaginal  discharge. 

On  admission,  January  25th,  she  looks  badly ;  has  a  careworn 
expression  on  her  face,  which  looks  anxious  and  is  occasionally 
flushed.  Heart  and  lungs  sound;  temperature  ranges  between 
"99°  and  101°;  pulse  from  114  to  120;  urine  normal ;  palpation 
reveals  a  tender  mass  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Per  raginam^  an 
indurated  swelling  is  found  behind  tlie  cervix  and  filling  the  left 
lateral  fornix ;  everything  is  fixed  and  exquisitely  tender. 

Operation,  January  31st. — Incision  in  median  line  four 
inches  long;  uterus  found  firmly  fixed  by  adhesions.  The  left 
tube  scarcely  traceable,  the  distal  end  dipping  under  the  sigmoid 
:flexure,  to  which  it  was  adherent;  it  was  separated  with  much 
difiiculty,  and  the  ovary  to  which  it  was  attached  was  converted 
into  a  bag  of  pus,  which  ruptured  under  the  manipulations;  the 
pus,  however,  was  promptly  caught  upon  sponges,  and  the  cavi- 
ty from  which  it  escaped  was  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  ligatures 
were  then  passed  on  either  side,  and  the  whole  was  removed. 
The  appendages  on  the  right  side  were  also  found  diseased,  but 
the  adhesions  were  much  less  extensive,  and  no  ditBculty  was 
experienced  in  their  removal. 

During  the  night  following  the  operation  she  had  pain  that 
required  a  moderate  use  of  morphine,  and  restlessness  and  pallor 
suggested  the  possibility  of  haemorrhage,  but  removal  of  the 
superficial  dressings  only  discovered  slight  staining  with  blood. 
Stimulants  were  liberally  used,  and  saline  injections,  but  she  did 
not  respond,  and  died  of  exhaustion,  February  3d,  seventy-two 
hours  after  the  operation. 

Case  VII. — Mrs.  N.  S.,  aged  twenty-nine.  She  has  borne 
two  children  in  normal  labor,  but  convalescence  after  her  last 
labor  was  protracted.  She  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  pelvic 
inflammation  dating  from  her  confinement.  The  present  attack 
is  the  severest  of  all,  and  has  lasted  three  weeks.  On  admis.-ion, 
the  left  lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina  is  found  filled  with  a  tense, 
firm  mass. 

By  palpation  of  the  abdomen  this  same  mass  can  be  felt  in 
the  left  iliac  fossa  extending  irregularly  from  the  uterus  toward 
the  site  of  the  ovary. 

Laparotomy  was  done  on  February  2d.  The  uterus  was  found 
slightly  anteverted  and  bound  by  firm  adhesions.  The  left  tube 
-and  ovary  were  adherent  to  their  environment  and  the  tube  was 
moderately  distended  with  pus.  The  ovary  was  much  altered 
by  cystic  degeneration,  small  cystic  masses  projecting  from  its 


surface.  The  ovary  and  tube  were  freed  with  great  care,  and 
raised  without  rupture.  The  severed  pedicle  was  seared  with 
the  Paquelin  cautery  upon  removal  of  the  ovary  and  tube.  The 
right  ovary  and  tube  were  found  in  a  similar  condition,  but 
there  were  few  adhesions,  and  the  tube  was  but  slightly  dis- 
tended with  pus,  the  ovary  being  also  less  degenerated.  The 
severed  pedicle  was  treated  with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  and  the 
ovary  and  tube  were  easily  removed.  Hot-water  irrigation 
completed  the  peritoneal  toilet.  The  wound  was  left  open,  a 
glass  drainage-tube  being  inserted  at  the  lower  angle,  with  iodo- 
form gauze  surrounding  it. 

Not  an  unfavorable  symptom  occurred  during  convalescence, 
and  she  was  discharged  on  March  loth  with  the  wound  entirely 
healed. 

Case  VIII. — Mrs.  M.  D.,  aged  seventeen.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  child  twenty-three  months  ago  in  normal  labor,  and  no 
puerperal  sequela}  followed.  Menstruation  has  been  normal. 
Six  weeks  ago  she  had  a  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  the  left  ingui- 
nal region,  following  gonorrhceal  infection.  The  abdominal 
pain  has  persisted  and  become  progressively  severer.  On  ad- 
mi-sion,  the  left  lateral  fornix  is  found  occupied  by  a  bulging 
mass,  soft  and  fluctuant.  Laparotomy  was  performed  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th.  The  Trendelenburg  posture  was  used,  the  patient 
being  placed  upon  a  reclining  table  with  her  head  lowered.  A 
median  incision  laid  open  the  abdominal  cavity.  Owing  to  the 
po.sture  of  the  patient,  in  cutting  what  was  supposed  to  be 
thickened  peritonaeum  a  slight  nick  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  but  it  was  promptly  recognized,  and  the  hemorrhage 
was  controlled  by  two  ligatures.  The  Trendelenburg  posture 
facilitated  the  exploration  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  tube  and 
ovary  were  found  enlarged  and  adherent  to  the  environment, 
being  displaced  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  adhe- 
sions were  cautiously  broken  up,  and  the  tube  was  raised  and 
removed  without  rupture.  The  left  tube  and  ovary  were  found 
but  slightly  adherent,  and  did  not  seem  extensively  diseased. 
They  were  easily  removed.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  flushed 
out  copiously  with  sterilized  hot  water.  A  glass  drainage-tube 
was  placed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound,  going  down  to 
Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  a  small  piece  of  gauze  being  carried 
through  the  tube  for  capillary  drainage.  Iodoform  gauze  was 
packed  around  the  drainage-tube. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  wound  was  closed  with  silk-worm 
gut  sutures.     A  heavy  dressing  was  applied. 

The  patient  rallied  well  from  the  operation,  but  two  days 
afterward  developed  pneumonia  of  the  lower  left  lobe.  She 
was  placed  under  Dr.  W.  H.  Flint's  care  and  recovered  well, 
defervescence  occurring  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  abdominal  wound  closed  gradually,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged on  March  24th  with  the  wound  entirely  healed. 

Remarks. — In  an  address  delivered  to  the  French  Sur- 
gical Cono^ress  at  Paris,  on  April  2,  1891,  Lawson  Tait 
used  the  following  language :  "  The  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  appendages  altered  by  chronic  inflammatory 
disease  is  always  difficult ;  sometimes  the  difficulty  is  so 
great  as  to  be  perfectly  unmatched  in  the  whole  range  of 
surgery.  Many  very  competent  surgeons  declare  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  operation  can  not  be  finished,  but 
that  is  a  conclusion  I  can  not  accept,  as  increased  experi- 
ence, and  consequently  greater  boldness  and  perseverance, 
has  enabled  me  of  late  years  to  complete  every  operation  I 
have  begun.  I  lay  it  down,  therefore,  that  no  operation 
of  this  kind  should  be  left  unfinished.  This  rule,  if  ac- 
cepted generally,  as  it  is  in  my  practice  now  completely 
established,  opens  up  at  once  a  great  road  for  difference  of 
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rcHuIt,  nito  of  projjross,  nnd  remote  effeet  of  tlio  o[)eratl()n. 
I  never  hesitate  to  overi-omi'  tlie  most  intimate  adliesioiis 
of  an  old  sii|)|>uratin<^  tiiUe  or  ovary  to  Madder  or  intestine 
merely  for  tin-  fear  of  a  rent  of  ihcse  viscera.  In  many 
eases  I  have  had  urinary  and  fa'cal  listwla  reniaiiun^  for 
months  after  an  o|teralii>n,  Iml  I  have  always  succeeded 
idtimately  in  elosiiiLT  I  hem.  Simple  sn|i|>uratinif  sinn.ses 
leudinjx  deep  down  into  the  pelvis  occur  pridiahly  in  liv(! 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cases." 

With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  matchless  skill  of  the 
author  (pioteil  above,  1  must  expre.sH  the  opinion  that  in  a 
eoiisiderahle  numher  of  the  j^raver  c.nses  of  pyosal[>inx  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  remove  the  whole  pus-secretinj;  sur- 
face ;  that  a  failure  to  do  so  may  protract,  but  does  not 
otherwise  militate  aijainst,  a  perfect  cure.  I  am  cpiite  cer- 
tain that  in  some  of  the  ri'ported  eases  j)ortions  of  the  dis- 
tendi'd  and  intimately  adherent  tubes  were  left  behind,  and 
1  attribute  the  reeovery  of  these  patients  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  treated  by  the  open  method,  it  has  lon<r  been 
reeoi^nized  th;it  the  peritona'um  is  tolerant  of  the  })rosence 
of  considerable  amounts  of  infectious  matter. 

In  the  Mutter  Lectures  on  Selected  Topics  in  Surgical 
Jhithologi/,  Scries  1890-'91,  Koswell  Park  says:  "Among 
all  the  defensive  powers  of  the  system,  the  capability  of  re- 
sorption is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  cells  and  tissues  composing  the  organism.  This  power 
seems  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  higliest  degree  by  the  peritonaeum, 
which  is  known  sometimes  to  tolerate  and  dispose  of  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  infectious  material."  I  would  not 
have  it  understood  that  I  regard  this  natural  protection 
against  the  invasion  of  cocci  as  a  warrant  for  the  omission 
of  any  of  those  precautions  that  experience  has  proved  to 
be  useful.  I  believe  that  in  cases  where  the  infectious  ma- 
terial has  been  confined  to  the  area  of  operation  it  is  advisable 
not  to  irrigate,  but  to  cleanse  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and 
apply  the  intraperitoneal  iodoform  tampon  ;  but  to  render  it 
effectual  and  to  aid  in  its  removal  some  precautions  have  to 
be  used.  Miculicz  and  Fritsch  have  taught  that  iodoform 
gauze  may  be  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity  for  seven  days. 
Treub  considers  that  such  a  prolonged  tamponade  in- 
volves the  risk  of  iodoform  poisoning,  sepsis,  and  the  for- 
mation of  adhesions  that  make  its  removal  difficult.  In 
his  experiments,  as  soon  as  the  tampon  is  placed  the  intes- 
tines become  attached  to  it,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent 
drainage  of  the  whole  cavity,  which  may  continue  for  five 
days.  If  removed  during  this  period,  no  cavity  is  found 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  peritonjieum,  but  small  adhe- 
sions remain,  which  are  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the 
tampon.  If  allowed  to  remain  a  week  or  longer,  the  gauze 
becomes  encapsulated,  so  that  when  used  to  arrest  haemor- 
rhage it  is  better  to  remove  it  within  four  or  five  days ;  but 
in  cases  of  suppurating  cysts  it  may  be  left  in  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  tampon  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  pass  one  or  several  large  glass 
drains  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  to  pack 
around  these  a  liberal  amount  of  gauze  exposed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  wound,  three  or  four  inches  of 
which  are  left  open.  AVhen  the  time  comes  for  removal  of 
the  gau^e,  the  tubes  are  first  taken  out,  and  then  the  tam- 


pon, which  Ik  comparatively  easy ;  but  T  liave  rarely  mndo 
the  firnt  (iressing  before  the  fifth  day. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  result  following  th(5 
operation  for  reconstruction  of  the  rectum  (Case  I).  It 
had  caused  me  miuh  anxiety,  and  the  Helection  of  :in  ap- 
propriate method  of  attack  was  not  an  easy  one.  An  ap- 
proach from  the  front  was  necessary  to  liberate  the  "anuH 
prat  ern.it  nr.i  I  is  "  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be;  poHsible 
to  unite  the  severed  en<lH  (»f  the  gut  deep  down  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  aecoinplishe<l.  I  fully  exj)ected  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  some  modification  of  Kraske's  operation  for 
high  extirpation  of  tlu'  rectum. 

The  method  of  telescoping  the  upper  segment  of  the 
bowel  through  the  lower  I  believed  to  be  original  with 
myself,  but  I  have  since  found  that  Ilochcncgg  proposed 
the  same  measure,  'i'lie  idea  of  invaginating  the  end  of 
the  lower  segment  before  teles(!oj)ing,  so  as  to  give  a 
broader  contact  surface,  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Lange,  of 
this  city, 

QUANTITATIVE  TESTS  FOR  UKEA.* 

By   J.    C.    BIEinVIIiTII,    M.  D., 

nllOOKI.TN,    N.   T. 

The  great  number  of  apparatus  designed  in  the  past 
twenty  years  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  urea  in  the 
urine  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  recognized  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  the  means  of  readily  and  fairly  accurately 
determining  the  daily  amount  excreted.  With  a  view  of  as- 
certaining the  relative  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  the  appa- 
ratus now  mostly  in  use,  I  have  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments during  the  past  year,  the  results  of  which  I  beg  to 
submit  to  you. 

In  all  the  various  forms  of  nephritis,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  we  look  to  the  urine  for  the  most  important  aid  in 
diagnosis.  In  former  years,  and  I  believe  to  a  great  extent 
at  the  present  day,  the  urine  was  simply  tested  for  albumin, 
and,  this  found,  search  was  made  for  casts.  Having  ascer- 
tained their  presence,  and  taking  into  account  the  general 
clinical  history,  the  physician  would  diagnosticate  the  case  as 
one  of  Bright's  disease,  and  thereafter  cease  his  work  with 
the  urine.  The  value  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  albumin 
and  casts  is  not  to  be  questioned,  as  it  is  in  fact  essential 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis ;  but,  this  once  done,  the 
most  important  substance  excreted  in  the  urine  which 
claims  our  earnest  attention  is  urea.  In  grave  cases,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  its  daily  quantity  should  be  ascertained ; 
by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  we  may  often  succeed  in 
averting  a  threatened  urajmic  attack.  The  quantity  of  the 
urine  passed  may  not  show  any  decided  diminution,  and 
yet  a  ursemic  attack  is  suddenly  precipitated,  the  reason  for 
which  is  readily  found  if  we  test  for  urea. 

Urea  is  a  nitrogenous  compound  of  the  chemical  formu- 
la CONjH^.  It  is  an  excrementitious  substance  and  is 
the  product  of  tissue  waste.     It  is  constantly  present  in  the 

*  Read  before  the  Kings  County  Medical  Association,  October  13, 
1891. 
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blood,  according  to  Dalton,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  grains 
in  a  healthy  man  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  foity- 
three  pounds.  Any  amount  above  this  circulating  in  the 
blood  becomes  toxic,  the  tolerance  of  which  varies  much  in 
different  individuals.  The  daily  amount  excreted  by  a  man 
of  the  above-named  weight  is  given  by  Dalton  as  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grains.  This  amount  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  exercise  and  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet,  and 
much  diminished  by  rest  and  a  restricted  diet.  It  is  also 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  different  persons  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  amount  of  their  daily  excretion  of  urea.  In 
a  state  of  disease  not  attended  with  fever,  during  which  the 
urea  is  always  increased,  with  less  food  and  exercise,  the 
quantity  is  naturally  much  diminished ;  but  if  the  kidnevs 
become  involved  and  an  obstruction  to  the  necessary  elimi- 
nation takes  place,  the  danger  of  a  rapid  accumulation  in 
the  blood  is  readily  apparent.  In  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
on  account  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  general  nutrition, 
less  urea  is  formed  in  the  system,  and,  under  proper  diet 
and  medication,  the  kidneys  can  well  eliminate  the  requisite 
amount. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  in  his  Manual  of  the  Chemical 
Examination  of  the  Urine,  page  22,  says :  "  Inasmuch 
as  the  production  of  urea  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
quality  of  the  food,  and  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  to 
be  feared  in  serious  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  is 
uraemia,  it  would  seem  as  important  to  diminish  the  pro- 
duction of  urea  by  a  change  in  diet  as  to  adopt  measures 
to  favor  its  elimination  from  the  system.  It  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  the  danger  from  uraemia  would 
be  diminished  if  the  production  of  urea  be  reduced  by 
regulating  the  ingesta,  particularly  with  reference  to  nitro- 
genized  matters."'  But  we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  tis- 
sue waste  going  on  in  any  state  of  disease,  nor  the  amount 
of  urea  to  be  discharged  in  order  to  maintain  a  safe  quan- 
tity in  the  blood,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  the  urine  voided 
in  each  twenty-four  hours  does  not  give  any  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  urea  excreted,  it  is  evidently  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  latter  by  some  means  if  possible. 
As  above  stated,  each  person  has,  no  doubt,  his  own  stand- 
ard of  daily  excretion  of  urea  in  health,  and  hence  we  must 
expect  considerable  variation  in  disease.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished clinical  fact  that  some  persons  suffering  from  ne- 
phritis are  apparently  perfectly  well  when  excreting  a  quan- 
tity of  urea  which  in  others  would  be  promptly  followed 
by  unemia.  I  have  had  for  several  years  a  patient  under 
observation  who  rarely  passed  more  than  thirty-five  grains 
in  twenty-four  hours,  her  greatest  amount  being  fifty-two 
grains  on  one  occasion,  and  yet  she  was  in  very  fair  health. 
She  was  an  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  old,  who  took  but 
little  food  and  exercise,  and  who  lived  a  very  quiet  and 
regular  life.  Other  patients  will  pass  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  give  us  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  ursemic  attack.  This  difference  is 
no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  amount  of  urea  formed  in  the 
system  ;  but  whether  it  otherwise  depends  on  a  varying  de- 
gree of  tolerance  of  the  amount  circulating  in  the  blood  or 
upon  the  presence  of  ptomaines  and  similar  toxic  products 
is  an  open  question. 


The  many  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  which  come  under  our 
observation  and  which  require  constant  watching  for  many 
years  can  only  be  intelligently  treated  by  ascertaining  their 
daily  excretion  of  urea,  and  watching  this  under  the  differ- 
ent influences  of  food,  exercise,  and  climate.  Making  two 
to  three  tests  a  week  for  a  few  months  and  studying  during 
this  time  their  habits,  etc.,  will  give  us  a  clinical  picture 
not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  and  enable  us  to  make  our 
patients  much  more  comfortable  than  we  could  do  without 
this  knowledge. 

The  different  processes  employed  for  the  estimation  of 
urea  are  the  mercuric  nitrate,  the  hvpobromite,  and  the 
hypochlorite.  The  first  is  the  one  proposed  by  Liebig,  and 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  urea  produces  a  precipitate  with 
mercuric  nitrate.  For  the  busy  practitioner  this  process  is 
"much  too  complicated  and  troublesome,  and  it  is  of  value 
only  to  the  chemist.  In  point  of  accuracy  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  if  practiced  by  expert  hands.  The  hypo- 
bromite  and  hypochlorite  processes  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  solutions  of  hypobromite  of  sodium  and  of  hypochlorite 
of  sodium  decompose  the  urea  and  set  free  its  nitrogen, 
the  volume  of  which  represents  the  quantity  of  urea  present 
in  the  urine,  1  c.  c.  of  the  gas  being  equal  to  0"0027 
gramme  of  urea.  Of  these  two  processes,  the  hypobromite 
is  the  older,  and  certainly  the  more  accurate  one.  It  was 
first  suggested  by  Knop,  and  later  improved  by  Russel  and 
West,  and  is  used  in  the  apparatus  designed  by  Marshall, 
Hiifner,  Gerrard,  Green,  Doremus,  and  others.  The  solu- 
tion consists  of  100  grammes  of  sodic  hydrate  in  250  c.  c.  of 
water,  to  which  25  c.  c.  of  bromine  are  added.  The  hypo- 
chlorite process  is  employed  by  Squibb  and  Fowler.  The 
latter  bases  his  method  upon  the  fact  "  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 
the  decomposition  of  its  urea  by  the  hypochlorites,  and 
that  such  difference  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  urea  "  (Tyson,  Urine  Analysis,  1891,  p.  158).  This 
method  requires  at  least  two  hours  for  its  completion  and 
involves  too  much  calculation. 

Of  the  available  apparatus,  I  have  selected  three,  as 
being  the  simplest  for  practical  office  work.  I  have  used 
them  in  the  comparative  tests  and  shall  describe  them  in 
detail.  For  contrast  I  have  here  the  apparatus  of  Marshall 
and  the  one  designed  by  Hufner  ;  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
to  describe  them,  but  simply  call  your  attention  to  their  com- 
plexity. Thev  are  a  fair  type  of  the  many  designs  which 
are  practically  useless  in  the  physician's  office. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  of  this  city, 
and  described  in  detail  in  his  Ephemeris,  vol.  ii,  p.  430,  is 
based  on  the  hypochlorite  process,  and  he  employs  for  the 
purpose  the  TJ.  S.  P.  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  But  in- 
stead of  measuring  the  gas  evolved  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  urea,  he  measures  the  water  displaced  by  it.  For  a 
brief  description  of  it  I  will  quote  from  his  article  in  the 
Ephemeris : 

In  using  the  apparatus,  put  into  phial  A  40  c.  c  ,  or  1^  fluid- 
ounce,  of  officinal  U.  S.  F.  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  Meas- 
ure accurately  into  the  urine  jar  4  c.  c,  or  64  minims,  of  the 
urine,  and  by  means  of  the  forceps,  or  some  other  device,  as  a 
loop  of  thread,  place  the  cliarged  urine  jar  in  the  solution  ia 


phiul  A  in  tlio  ptisitiuii  hIiuwii  in  tlio  cut,  aiul  put  tlio  Htopper 
Hooiii'uly  in  place,  liavint;  tliu  lon^f  riibln-r  tnhu  Hlippi-d  nn  in  llu' 
short  pla^H  tiil)o.  l''ill  |>tiial  H  noarly  full  of  water  of  llie  teni- 
]>eratnro  «)!' the  room,  put  tlie  siiort  nil)her  tiil)o  on  tlie  lient 
phiss  tnhe  of  the  stopper  of  H,  ami  then  put  tlie  stopper  lirmly 
in  pinoo.  Then  hohlinp  pliial  U  thus  stopped  in  the  ri;;lit  liami 
with  the  forelini,'er  over  the  end  of  the  strai^'hl  >,'lass  tnhe,  in- 
cline the  phial  toward  the  hciil  >.'luss  tni>e  until  that  and  tho 
short  niithcr  tnl)e  on  it  till  with  wnter.  Wiim  tilled,  stoj)  tlie 
Mow  by  elosiiij,'  tlie  end  of  the  straight  tnhe  with  the  lin^fi'r,  and 
■with  the  left  hand  pnt  the  little  stopper  into  the  end  of  the 
short  riihher  tuhe  while  this  tnhe  is  full  of  water.  Then  lay 
phial  |{  »)n  its  side  on  the  Hnp|)ort,  as  shown,  and  slip  the  free 
end  of  the  lon^r  rnhher  tnhe  <m  to  the  strai^fht  plass  tuhe  of  the 
stopper  of  1>,  thus  conneotin;;  A  and  H.  Put  a  piece  of  waste 
paper  under  tho  end  of  the  short  ruhbor  tube  and  then  take  out 
tho  little  stoi>])or.  A  few  drops  of  wafer  will  usnnllv  escape, 
but  if  the  apparatus  he  tight,  and  if  tho  temperUture  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  room  he  the  same,  no  more  water  will  run  out,  nor 
will  air  enter.  A  common  two-ounce  phial,  or  any  other  similar 
veasi;!,  is  to  be  used  for  receiving  the  displaced  water.  Kinse  it 
out  and  drain  it  for  a  moment  so  as  to  leave  tho  inner  surfaces 
wet  as  they  will  be  left  when  it  is  emptied  for  measurement  of 
the  water,  and  then  put  it  in  its  place  under  tho  short  rubber 
tube,  as  shown,  and  the  apparatus  is  then  ready  for  the  process. 
Incline  the  phial  A  until  the  urine  and  the  solution  mix,  and 
agitato  the  mixture  gently  sidewiso  until  the  effervescence 
ceases,  being  sure  that  a  full  interchange  of  liquids  between  the 
jar  and  phial  is  eflfocted.  When  tlie  effervescence  is  at  an 
end,  and  no  further  movement  of  gas  into  B  occurs  upon  pretty 
vigorous  agitation,  let  the  apparatus  stand  a  quarter  or  a  half 
hour  to  regain  the  room  toini)erature.  The  time  required  to 
equalize  the  temperature  may  be  shortened  to  about  ten  minutes 
by  innnersing  phial  A  in  a  bath  of  water  at  the  room  tempera- 
ture. During  this  cooling  a  little  water  will  pas«  back  from  D 
into  B  and  from  B  into  A,  and  when  this  movement  is  at  an 
end,  the  water  in  D  is  to  be  carefully  measured. 

From  this  the  amount  of  urea  is  easily  calculated,  as 
eacli  c.  c.  of  water  displaced  is  equal  to  one  c.  c.  of  nitro- 
gen evolved,  and  each  c.  c.  of  nitrogen  represents  0*0027 
gramme  of  urea.  Accompanying  the  apparatus  is  a  table 
giving  a  calculation  of  the  results  for  each  c.  c.  of  water 
displaced  from  15  c.  c.  up  to  60  c.  c,  thus  saving  much  cal- 
culation and  time.  What  may  have  seemed,  from  the  de- 
scription, quite  complex  an  apparatus,  is  in  reality  quite 
simple,  and  after  the  experimenter  has  become  a  little  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  it,  he  can  make  a  test  in  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes.  But  in  regard  to  accuracy  I  have  found  it 
wanting.  In  numerous  tests  made  with  it  during  the  past 
year,  compared  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  same 
specimens  of  urine  by  one  or  two  of  the  other  apparatus,  I 
had  from  0*7 5  to  1  per  cent,  less  urea.  I  have  recently 
made  a  large  number  of  tests  with  an  accurate  solution  of 
2  per  cent,  of  urea.  In  twelve  of  these  the  chlorinated- 
soda  solution  was  assayed  for  its  available  chlorine  before 
being  used,  and  the  results  were  as  follows : 

Available  chlorine.  Urea. 

Solution  containing  2*6  per  cent,  gives  1-29  per  cent. 


Avuiliililf  clilorliit'.  I'ri'u. 

Solution   containing  2"(i   percent,  gives   1"2H  pur  cent. 


2'2 

51 7 
2  0 
2-0 
:t-4 


1  -22 

I  -.irt 
1  -.ir, 

1  -(52 


2-6 
3-4 
8-4 

2-7 


1-25 
2-23 
2-23 
1-28 


it    will    he  seen    from    the   above-given  table  that  not  in 
one   of  the   tests  <li<l    we  obtain  the  2  per  cent,  of  ur(!a  em- 
ployed.      ICverv    one   of   them    was   done    with    fli(!   utmost 
care,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  tin;  instructions  of  Dr. 
S(juil)l).      .Most  of  tlieni  were  made  in  his  laboratory  in  my 
presence  by  one   of   his   chemists,  Mr.  ICdward    M.  liutlcr, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  results  were  verified  by  me.     The 
amount  of  available  chlorine  in  the  soda  solution  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  fault,  because  each  sjieciinen  employed  con- 
tained  more   than    the   2  per  cent.  [)rcscribed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopci'ia.      Nor  do   solutions  of  the  same   strength 
produce  the  same  results,  for  in  two  tests   with  the  same 
solution  of  the  strength  of  3*4  per  cent,  available  chlorine, 
we  obtained  2-23  per  cent,  of  urea,  or  0*23  per  cent,  more 
than    was   put    in,    while    another   solution    of    the    same 
strength  of  3*4  per  cent,   only  gave  us  1*38  per  cent,  of 
urea.     The  greatest  strength  employed  was  5*17  per  cent, 
of  available  chlorine,  which  only  yielded  1*35  per  cent,  of 
urea,   proving  that  a  high  percentage   of  chlorine  is  not 
necessary.     I  am   unable  to  offer  an  explanation  for  these 
variations,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Dr.  Squibb  is  in 
Europe  and  can  not,  therefore,  help  us  out.     He  has  gone 
over  the  ground  so  thoroughly,  and  is  so  familiar  with  all  the 
difficulties  encountered  in   quantitative  tests  for  urea,  that 
he  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  explain  the  above  enumerated 
failures.     In  his  original  experiments  with  his  apparatus  he 
employed  a  solution  of  urea  of  known  strength,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained   were   very  accurate.     I  believe  the  failures 
are  due  to  some  impurities  in  the  chlorinated-soda  solution 
which  interfere  with  the  proper  decomposition  of  the  urea. 
I  am  compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Doremus's 
remark  to  me,  that  all  solutions  of  chlorinated  soda  are  un- 
reliable.    Dr.  Squibb  says,  in  his  article  in  the  JSpkemeris, 
above  referred  to,  on  page  453  :  "  It  may  be  as  well  to  note, 
in  conclusion,  that  any  kind  of  solution  of  chlorinated  soda 
will  not  answer  for  this  purpose  any  more  than  for  medicinal 
uses,  as  the  markets  are  all  supplied  with  some  which  con- 
tains very  little  hypochlorite  of  sodium.     But  any  solution 
that  is  made  in  moderately  close  accordance  with  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  either  of  1870  or  1880,  will  answer  well,  no 
matter  how  old  it  is,  if  it  has  not  been  too  long  or  too  much 
exposed  to  the  air.  .  .  ."     Dr.   Austin    Flint,   Jr.,  in  his 
work  above  cited,  on  page  46  says,  in  speaking  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Davy's  process :  "  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion in  the  same  way,  using  the  imported  French  Labar- 
raque  solution,  but  have  found  the  test  very  uncertain  with 
the  American  article,  in  some  instances  obtaining  not  more 
than  one  half  the  proper  quantity  of  gas."     The  apparatus 
of  Dr.  Squibb  is  simple  and  can  be  readily  used  by  any 
one,  but  it  is  not  accurate  and  reliable;  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  chlorinated-soda  solution.     I  made  sev- 
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eral  tests  with  his  apparatus,  substituting  the  hypobromite 
for  the  hypochlorite  solution,  and  using  the  same  2 -per- 
cent, solution  of  urea  used  in  the  hypochlorite  tests,  and  ] 
obtained  in  every  instance  2  per  cent.,  thus  proving  the 
presence  of  2  per  cent,  of  urea  in  the  test  solution  em- 
ployed. 

The  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  PI  H.  Bartley,  of  this 
city,  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society^  vol.  xii,  p.  283,  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  urea  and  the  liberation  of  its  nitrogen  by  the  hypobro- 
mite solution.  For  the  latter  he  does  not  employ  the  stand- 
ard solution  used  by  the  other  experimenters,  but  instead 
uses  a  20-per-cent.  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  La- 
barraque's  solution,  and  he  maintains  that  this  answers  the 
purpose  as  well.  His  apparatus  consists  of  "  a  graduated  tube 
about  1  ctm.  in  diameter  and  30  ctm.  long,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  graduated  from  this  closed  end  throughout  its  entire 
length,  each  of  the  principal  divisions  representing  grains 
per  fluidounce,  when  1  c.  c.  of  the  urine  is  taken."  His 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  process  are  as  follows  : 
"  Holding  the  ureometer  in  the  left  hand,  pour  in  enough 
of  the  20-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  bromide  to  fill  it 
to  the  fifth  division  ;  then  add  hypochlorite  solution  to  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  mark.  The  tube  is  now  inclined 
and  water  added  to  the  twenty-fifth  division.  With  the 
small  pipette  1  c.  c.  of  urine  is  now  added,  allowing  it  to 
run  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  shall  mix  with  the 
water  floating  upon  the  heavier  solution  below.  The  open 
end  of  the  ureometer  is  now  firmly  closed  with  the  thumb 
and  its  contents  thoroughly  mixed  by  inverting  it  a  few 
times.  When  the  effervescence  ceases,  which  usually  takes 
about  two  or  three  minutes,  invert  and  read  off  the  height 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  The  thumb  is  now  removed  under 
water,  the  tube  depressed  to  bring  the  liquid  in  the  tube  to 
a  level  with  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  and  a  second  read- 
ing taken.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  gives 
at  once  the  number  of  grains  of  urea  in  each  fluidounce, 
or  grammes  per  litre,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
scale." 

The  apparatus  is  simple  and  a  test  can  be  made  with  it 
in  a  short  time,  but  I  found  several  objections  to  it.  The 
results  obtained  are  not  accurate  enough,  the  readings  be- 
ing too  high.  In  a  number  of  tests,  made  with  great  care, 
using  a  1-per-cent.  and  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  urea,  I  ob- 
tained from  the  former  4^,  5,  4f ,  5,  5,  and  5  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  from  the  latter  10,  10,  10,  and  9^  grains.  The 
five  grains  obtained  from  the  1-per-cent.  solution  would  rep- 
resent 1-096  per  cent.,  and  the  ten  grains  from  the  2-per- 
cent, solution  2*19  per  cent.  I  furthermore  found  that  the 
evolution  of  gas  had  not  ceased  at  the  end  of  three  minutes, 
but  I  made  the  tests  according  to  directions,  allowing  three 
minutes  to  elapse  before  immersing  the  tube,  and  I  then  ob- 
tained only  3f  grains  of  the  1-per-cent.  solution,  and  7^ 
grains  of  the  2-per-cent.  solution.  A  further  objection  to 
note  is  the  direction  to  close  the  tube  with  the  thumb.  1 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
long  enough  when  the  urine  contains  more  than  2  per  cent. 
of  urea.  I  overcame  this  by  closing  the  tube  with  a  tight- 
fitting  rubber  stopper,  and  I  then  allowed  the  tube  to  stand 


for  fifteen  minutes  before  immersing  it,  because  even  after 
that  lapse  of  time  the  evolution  of  gas  had  not  ceased. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Doremus,  of  New  York, 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  top  and  bent  sharply 
below,  where  it  expands  into  a  bulb  having  an  opening  at 
its  upper  part.  The  straight  part  is  graduated  in  milli- 
grammes per  litre  or  in  grains  per  ounce.  The  solution  em- 
ployed is  the  standard  hypobromite  solution  above  referred 
to,  and  the  urine  is  introduced  with  a  small  pipette  gradu- 
ated to  1  c.  c,  having  a  slight  bend  at  the  open  point,  and 
being  fitted  with  a  rubber  nipple  at  the  other  end.  To  use 
the  apparatus  proceed  as  follows  :  Fill  the  long  arm  of  the 
tube  to  the  =  mark  with  the  sodium-hydrate  solution,  then 
add,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  1  c.  c.  of  bromine,  mixing  the 
two  slowly  with  the  pipette,  and  dilute  this  mixture  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  or  enough  to  fill  the  long  arm  and  the 
bend.  One  c.  c.  of  urine  is  then  carefully  introduced  by 
means  of  the  pipette,  compressing  the  nipple  slowly  and 
carefully.  The  urine  rises  through  the  hypobromite  solu- 
tion on  account  of  its  lower  specific  gravity,  and  its  urea  is 
decomposed  on  the  way,  setting  free  its  nitrogen,  which  col- 
lects in  the  long  arm,  depressing  the  fluid  into  the  bulb. 
The  decomposition  of  urea  is  very  prompt,  the  evolution  of 
gas  is  complete  in  a  moment,  and  the  amount  of  urea  may 
be  read  off  at  once. 

From  the  description  of  these  three  apparatus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  one  of  Dr.  Doremus  is  by  far  the  sim- 
plest. In  my  hands  it  has  proved  as  perfect  as  could  be 
desired.  It  is  absolutely  accurate  and  prompt  in  action,  the 
time  consumed,  when  making  the  solution  fresh  each  time, 
being  less  than  five  minutes.  The  test  solutions  of  1  and  2 
per  cent,  of  urea  yielded  their  respective  amounts  each4;ime 
without  a  single  failure.  The  only  objection  to  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  the  handling  of  the  bromine,  but  this  can  be 
overcome  by  making  a  quantity  of  the  solution  at  a  time  or 
ordering  it  made  by  a  careful  chemist.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice the  bromine  can  be  handled  without  any  trouble. 

The  solution  does  not  keep  long  if  made  up  in  bulk — cer- 
tainly not  longer  than  a  month — and  I  think  it  is  best  to 
make  it  fresh  for  each  test  if  we  wish  to  be  exact.  My  ex- 
perience has  also  been  that  the  caustic- soda  solution  does 
not  keep  forever,  and  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  large  a  quan- 
tity made.  When  the  bromine  is  added  to  the  sodic  hy- 
drate, a  great  deal  of  heat  is  evolved,  the  mixture  register- 
ing 95°  to  105°  F.  By  adding  ice-water  for  its  dilution  we 
obtain  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°  F.,  and  this  should 
be  cooled  down  to  65°  F.  by  holding  the  apparatus  for  a 
few  moments  under  the  cold-water  faucet  or  immersing  it  in 
cold  water.  The  more  rapidly  the  bromine  is  mixed  with 
the  soda  solution,  the  greater  is  the  heat  evolved,  and,  if 
too  much  heat  is  present,  we  shall  get  more  of  a  bromate 
and  a  bromide  than  the  hypobromite,  which  materially  in- 
terferes with  the  test. 

About  a  year  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  use  of 
a  different  solution  at  the  Hoagland  Laboratory,  consisting 
of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  chlorinated-soda 
solution,  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  of  the  former  to 
three  of  the  latter.  I  have  made  numerous  tests  with 
this  solution,   but   I   find   it   does  not   answer.      In  every 
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tt'st  ninth'  wifli  (lio  'J-pcr-cciit.  Kdlutioii  of  iin«ii  I  only  <)!•- 
la'uH'd  I  Jl;')  juT  cent.,  jiikI  this  liiis  lucn  vciilicil  l>y  I  >r.  .1. 
M.  N'aii  ('ott,.lr.,  Jit  lli.-  llo;iy;I:iii<l  I-iilH)i:it..r\ .  Nntliiiij; 
hut  lh»'  sohition  cniiilovftl  l»y  I  >r.  I  (oicnius  slioiiM  In-  usc(| 
if  \vt>  wisii  to  <;ft  MCfunitc  rt'siiils.  'llic  |ti|iftti's  whirh  a(^ 
ronipniiv  tlif  .iitiminliis  arc  ii"t  niach'  with  suHififiit  can-; 
sonic  arc  i^ood  and  oliicrs  |>(>or.  The  i^'ood  j)i]>cl1c  shoiihl 
he  tfrnduatcd  ni>out  in  the  middle  of  llic  tniic,  and  Ihc  ni|i- 
|)lc  slionhl  he  id'  snch  size  tiiat  it  is  inipossiiilc  In  draw  any 
thiid  into  it,  whitdi  is  vt-rv  <lisai;reeahlc  when  mcasnrin!^'  the 
i)roMnnc.  'Tiic  point  of  the  pipette  shoidd  also  haxcasnlli- 
eient  l)cnd  to  ahow  it  to  he  well  introduced  into  the  lon^ 
arm  td"  the  instrument.  If  ordinary  care  is  used,  and  the 
nipi>lc  is  slowlv  and  canduUy  compressed,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jt>(i  air  into  the  luhc,  tlH>  result  will  always  he  iterfect. 
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RUPTUUEI)    INTESTIM-;    \'>\^\^   TO   TRAUMATISM. 
Hy    M.    ROCKWELL,    M.  I).. 

ASSISTANT   PHYSICIAN,    WOKTIIBRN   MICJlUiAN    ASYLUM, 
TUAVEBSE  CITY,   MICH. 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  this  injury  leads  me  to 
make  the  following  report : 

The  patient,  a  male,  forty- three  years  of  ajre,  was  an  epi- 
leptic, five  feet  three  inches  in  heigcht,  weighing  probably  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  On  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 'iotli  he  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  at  11  r.  m.  had  a  severe 
convulsion,  during  which  he  foil  from  his  bed,  striking  his  abdo- 
men against  the  post  of  an  adjoining  bed.  Two  hours  afterward 
he  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  at  5.30  a.m. 
he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  ^at  up  for  more  tiian  nii  hour. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  some  eight  hours  and  a  half  after  the  in- 
jury, he  was  again  lying  in  bed  in  a  semi-conscious  condition, 
covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  pulseless,  breathing  labored, 
rapid,  and  chiefly  thoracic,  pupils  widely  dilated,  lips  cyanotic, 
with  a  peculiar  pinched  expression  of  the  face.  He  complained 
only  of  pain  io  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  An  examination 
of  the  body  revealed  a  large  ecchyraotic  streak  in  the  right  in- 
guinal region,  about  six  inches  in  length  by  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width,  immediately  above  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament. 
At  the  outer  end  of  the  bruise  were  several  small  superficial 
lacerations  of  the  skin,  seenungly  due  to  overstretching;  press- 
ure on  the  abdomen  in  the  hypogastric;  region  caused  pain,  and 
the  patient  preferred  to  lie  on  the  right  side  with  limbs  flexed 
on  the  body  to  relax  the  abdouunal  walls.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  rise  of  temperature. 

A  small  (juantity  of  normal  urine  was  drawn  with  a  catheter, 
stimulants  were  .ndnuuistered  by  the  stomach,  morphine  was 
given  hypodennically,  ;ind  time  given  to  recover  from  the  shock  ; 
but  the  symptoms  gradually  grew  worse,  the  tem[)erature  rose 
to  102°  F.,  the  abdomen  became  tympanitic  with  dullness  at  the 
sides,  and  tlie  patient  died  sixteen  hours  after  the  injury. 

A  post-mortem  examinathm  revealed  the  following:  Ab- 
dominal walls  unusually  thick  and  fatty ;  approximately  two 
pints  of  bloody  serum  and  fiecal  matter  in  the  peritoneal  cavity; 
signs  of  a  rapidly  developing  peritonitis;  and  a  rupture  in  the 
ileum  opposite  its  mesenteric  attachment  at  a  point  four  feet 
from  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  The  tear  was  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  lentrth,  and  the  injured  intestine  was  lying  almost  directly 
beneatli  the  place  of  external  injury.  The  bruise  on  the  skin 
was  purely  superficial,  as  the  muscular  walls  themselves  showed 
no  signs  of  injury. 
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STAMMKKIN(J. 

Ok  the  fiini'iioiiMl  disorders  of  the  vocal  meclMinism,  Htum- 
mering  is  one  of  the  connnoiiest  and  most  distressing.  It  forms 
the  Hul»je(!t  of  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Wyllie  in  the  October 
iiumbei-  of  the  Eii'inhurijh  Mi'diail  Jonnud.  In  the  production 
of  H|)ee(di  two  me(;lianisms  are  concerned — that  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  the  producer  of  the  vocal  eleii:ent,  and  that  of  the  oral 
cavity,  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  larynx  are  modified  and  new 
sounds  are  produceil.  These  act  together  with  the  mo.st  per- 
fect co-ordination.  Let  this  co-ordination  beconje  imperfect 
and  the  speech  is  at  once  discordant  and  laborious.  That  -the 
defect  in  the  common  variety  of  stammering  is  due  to  delayed 
action  of  the  vocal  meclumism  in  attacking  the  first  syllables  of 
words  is  an  old  proposition  which  is  still  maintained  by  the 
best  authorities.  When  a  primary  demand  for  voice  is  made, 
as  in  song,  intoned  speech,  or  the  reading  of  poetry  with  its 
musical  cadences,  sufficient  energy  is  supplied  to  the  laryngeal 
mechanism,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  stammerer  disappear. 

There  are  in  speaking  certain  voiced  elements  and  others 
that  are  voiceless  A  knowledge  of  these  will  enable  the  stam- 
merer, with  easy  decision,  to  throw  the  voice  into  the  vowel  or 
consonant  that  contains  voice,  and  to  touch  lightly  any  conso- 
nant that  does  not  contain  voice,  bringing  out  fully  the  vocal 
element  succeeding  it.  This  is  the  principle  underlying  the 
phonetic  system  or  alphal)etical  table  of  Arnott,  Pitman,  Max 
Mtiiler,  and  others.  The  author  has  constructed  a  physiological 
alphabet  for  which  he  alleges  numerous  advantages. 

An  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  stammering  shows  that 
the  commonest  fault  is  want  of  promptitude  in  the  supply  of 
voice  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  initial  syllable.  Some- 
times in  addition  to  this  there  is  feebleness  in  quantity,  usually 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  not  properly  filled  with  air, 
so  that  the  attempt  to  speak  is  made  with  a  half-empty  chest. 
There  is  also  in  some  cases  what  may  be  called  drawback 
phonation,  speech  being  attempted  during  inspiration.  This  is 
not  uncommon.  In  addition  to  these  faults  in  the  vocal 
mechanism,  there  are  also  changes  in  the  oral.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  a  surcharge  of  energy,  so  that  the  explosives  and 
nasal  resonants  are  increased  and  prolonged.  In  some  cases 
spasmodic  and  involuntary  movements  are  excited  both  withia 
the  organs  of  articulation  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

Among  the  causes  of  stammering,  sex  seems  to  play  an  im- 
portant part,  the  disorder  being  five  times  as  common  in  boys  I 
as  in  girls.    The  reason  for  tliis  is  not  readily  explained.    Stam- 
mering is  especially  common  among  children  of  a  neuropathic 
inlieritance,  but  does  not  indicate  defective  intelligence.     It  is  I 
sometimes  the  result  of  dirct  hereditary  transmission,  but  inl 
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some  cases  the  apparent  transmission  is  due  to  imitation  of  the 
parent's  speech  by  the  child.  Sudden  and  violent  emotion,  and 
especially  severe  fright,  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  stam- 
mering in  children  previously  free  from  the  disorder. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  it  is  important,  first  of  all,  to 
impress  ui)on  the  i)atient  the  fact  that  it  is  the  larynx  that  is  at 
fault.  He  nmst,  therefore,  pay  no  attention  to  the  mouth,  but 
attend  to  the  voice,  and  speak  in  a  full  and  resonant  but  natural 
tone.  lie  should  practice  reading  aloud,  confining  himself  at 
first  to  poetry.  If  he  has  an  ear  for  music,  it  is  well  for  him  to 
cultivate  his  voice  in  that  direction  and  learn  to  read  music  at 
sight.  A  ready  command  of  the  voice  will  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulty.  He  should  be  taught  the  physiological  alphabet,  for 
which  Complete  instruction  is  given  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
He  should  be  specially  instructed  to  fill  the  chest  at  proper  in- 
tervals. Attention  to  this  important  detail  is  rarely  required 
when  the  patient  has  grasped  the  great  principle  of  speaking 
with  a  full  voice-.  The  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
mouth,  such  as  tongue-bridles  and  pebbles,  is  utterly  useless, 
and  surgical  operations  for  the  cure  of  the  disorder  are  certain 
to  result  in  dismal  failures.  In  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  a 
cure  can  be  effected  only  by  the  daily  attention  of  a  specialist. 
In  most  cases  in  patients  of  ordinary  intelligence,  if  they  are 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  defect,  they  can  them- 
selves, by  persevering  practice,  break  their  old  vicious  habits  of 
speech  and  acquire  new  and  correct  habits. 


PERITONEAL  ADHESIONS  AFTER  LAPAROTOMY. 

The  frequency  of  adhesions  of  the  intestines  and  other  ab- 
dominal viscera  after  laparotomy  has  been  observed  by  several 
surgeons,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  had  to  perform  a 
second  laparotomy  on  the  patient  some  time  after  the  first  one 
had  been  done.  As  these  operators  had  taken  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  sepsis,  and  as  their  skill  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned, it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
determine  the  factors  which  were  at  work  in  producing  the  ad- 
hesions. A  number  of  able  observers  in  Germany  have  made 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals  with  this  object  in  view. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  thus  far  somewhat  at 
variance,  and  have  not  always  been  in  accordance  with  clinical 
experience.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  done  in  this  field.  In  Dembowski's  experiments  it  was 
found  that  eschars  produced  by  Paquelin's  cautery  favored 
peritoneal  and  visceral  adhesions.  Shortly  after  these  experi- 
ments were  published  Kiistner  performed  a  laparotomy  for 
abdominal  hernia  on  a  woman  on  whom  he  had  o])erated 
fourteen  months  before  for  the  removal  of  an  immense  ovarian 
tumor.  The  tumor  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  intestines,  the 
bladder,  and  the  left  broad  ligament.  The  adhesions  were  so 
firm  that  they  had  to  be  divided  in  many  places  with  the 
cautery,  and  as  a  result  extensive  eschars  were  left  behind. 
At  the  second  operation  Kustner  found  absolutely  no  adhesions 
of  the  intestines  or  of  the  pelvic  organs,  a  result  which  was 
at  variance  with  the  experiments  above  related. 


Kelterborn  was  now  stimulated  to  make  experiments  in  the 
same  field,  and  as  a  result  of  these  he  made  the  following  state- 
ments: 1.  Adhesions  in  the  abdominal  cavity  after  laparotomy 
can  be  traced  to  infection,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  pathological  factor.  2.  The  omental  adhesions  in  the 
median  line  are  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  and  to  local  infiam- 
matory  processes  which  need  not  be  of  an  infectious  nature. 

The  experiments  of  Hermann  Thomson,  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Centralhlattfur  Gyndlcologie,  do  not  accord 
in  the  main  with  the  foregoing  results.  The  author  draws  the 
following  conclusions,  after  giving  in  detail  the  steps  of  his  ex- 
periments and  the  results  in  each  individual  case:  1.  Intestinal 
and  omental  adhesions  occur  without  infection,  in  aseptic 
wounds,  in  laparotomy.  An  accurate  apposition  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound  with  silk  sutures  is  the  best  protective  against  ex- 
tensive adhoions.  2.  Superficial  defects  of  the  peritonajum 
heal  without  any  evil  consequences.  3.  In  order  to  prevent 
intestinal  adhesions  the  omentum  should  be  spread  out  under 
the  abdominal  wound  before  closing  it.  4.  A  septic  peritonitis 
following  laparotomy  is  possible  from  infection  by  the  air. 
5.  Aseptic  foreign  bodies,  such  as  gauze,  etc.,  when  of  a  certain 
size,  may  cause  adhesions.  He  found,  for  instance,  that  aseptic 
silk  ligatures  soon  become  encapsulated,  while  pieces  of  gauze 
when  left  in  the  abdomen  for  eight  days  became  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  omentum. 

Although  these  experiments,  from  the  lack  of  harmony  in 
their  results,  can  not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  they  are 
nevertheless  of  great  value,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fur- 
ther work  in  the  same  direction  wilt  result  in  something  more 
positive. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

GONORRHCEAL   STOMATITIS   IN   AN   INFANT. 

Professoe  Dohrn  describes  in  the  Mediclnmh-chirurgische 
Rundschau  the  case  of  a  child,  eight  days  old,  which  was  brought 
to  his  clinic  suffering  with  swollen  jaws.  A  further  examina- 
tion showed  the  back  of  the  infant's  tongue  and  the  roof  of  its 
mouth  to  be  eroded  and  covered  with  a  grayish-yellow  exuda- 
tion. An  acute  stage  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  being  present, 
the  mother  was  questioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  gonorrhoeal 
infection,  and  her  answers  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  this  being 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  To  be  positive,  however,  a  small 
portion  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
excised  and  submitted  for  microstiopical  examination,  and  num- 
bers of  gonococci  were  found.  It  was  supposed  that  infection 
took  place  upon  the  abraded  mucous  membrane  in  the  child's 
mouth,  the  mechanical  injury  having  possibly  been  inflicted  by 
the  accoucheur. 


DEATH   CAUSED  FROM   A  VAGINAL   INJECTION   OF 
NITRATE   OF  SILVER. 

M.  Philips  reports  in  the  Revue  de  therapeutique  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  who,  finding  herself  pi-egnant,  attempted  to 
produce  abortion  by  injecting  into  her  vagina  half  a  spoonful  of 
nitrate-of-silver  solution,  the  strength  of  which  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  report.  The  procedure  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by 
violent  vomiting  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  pulse 
was  accelerated,   but  regular;  the  temperature,  I02"2°  F.     A 


vH^rinnl  iiyoction  broiifjht  nway  bloody  Hoociilont  imuhhoh  of  mu- 
cous nu>Mil)rauu.  Tlio  cervix  uteri  wiw  niucli  Hctfli-ncd  aiid  tlio 
OS  piping',  with  couHidural)lu  ehlar^ciiiont  of  I  lie  utcrun. 
Kvcrytliiu},'  was  dono  to  rolievo  tho  siifTcriiij,'  and  |>rcvciit  liir- 
tluM"  absorption  of  the  decomposed  tissue  in  the  vairiiiii,  but 
witii  no  avail,  an<l  tlie  patient  uniduaily  sank  into  coiiia  and 
death,  '{"he  autopsy  showed  the  contents  of  tiie  hhi(hier  to  iio 
mixed  with  lilood,  which  further  investijfatiou  i)roved  to  have 
come  from  the  ki<lney.  Tlie  fohls  of  the  va(;ina  wore  found  to 
be  covered  witli  a  tenacious  niuterial  consisting'  of  broken-<b>wn 
mucous  nuMubrane.  The  uterus  contained  u  ten-weeks  old  em- 
!)ry().  The  whole  len>i:th  of  the  larfje  intestine  and  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  were  softened  and  blackish. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  a  bc^rinning  pcritouitiH. 


KXTKA-UTKKINK  (JESTATION  WITH    I'KKFOKATION   OK  TIIK 
VERMII'OKM    APrKNDIX. 

Thk  dia-rnosis  of  disease  of  the  vermiform  api)en(lix  from 
pelvic  int1an\iiiation  due  to  di.sease  of  tho  uterine  appendages  is 
often  a  matter  of-rreat  ditKculty.  Tlie  (^o-existence  of  the  two 
«'onditions  is  of  special  interest,  and  a  case  reported  in  the  Oc- 
tober-November number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johm  Ilopkina 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Hunter  Robi),  resident  trynnscologist  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  is  perhaps  unicpie.  Rui)t- 
ure  of  a  tubal  sac  took  phice  early  in  gestation,  and  a  large 
hiemorrhagic  efl'usion,  presumably  of  slow  formation,  took  place. 
The  autopsy  disclosed  also  perforation  of  tho  vermiform  appen- 
dix, a  condition  that  had  been  suspected  during  life.  Most  in- 
structive remarks  by  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  are  appended,  inter- 
esting more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
tient's sudden  death. 

AN   AUDIBLE   AURAL   MURMUR. 

Dr.  S.  Szeues,  of  Pesth,  has  reported  in  the  Internationale 
klinische  Rundschau  a  case  of  which  we  find  an  abstract  in  the 
Centralblatt  fur  klinische  Medicin.  A  girl,  ten  years  old,  com- 
plained of  a  constant  "  ticking"  in  the  left  ear.  The  power  of 
hearing  was  normal  in  each  ear,  but  the  drum  membranes  were 
cloudy  and  thickened  in  spots.  The  murmur  could  be  heard 
plainly  at  a  distance  of  about  five  inches.  It  had  the  character 
of  a  snapping  sound,  and  was  heard  from  120  to  136  times  a 
minute,  whether  the  child  was  awake  or  asleep.  It  was  not 
synchronous  with  the  heart's  action,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  rhythmical  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  tensor 
tympani,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate. 


THE   MARIANI  ALBUM. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Allum  Mariani, 
of  which  it  is  announced  that  there  are  to  be  fourteen  numbers, 
each  containing  twenty-four  portraits  etched  by  M.  A.  Lalauze! 
Among  the  portraits  in  the  first  number  is  that  of  Dr.  Charles 
Fauvel.  Each  portrait  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
subject,  and  by  some  expression  by  him  or  her,  in  prose  or  verse 
or  in  the  form  of  a  few  bars  of  music,  addressed  to  M.  Mariani, 
the  Paris  pharmacist,  who  is  well  known  for  his  success  in 
popularizing  certain  preparations  of  coca.  The  work  is  beauti- 
ful in  conception  and  in  execution. 


MEDICINE   IN   GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Lyon  medical  calls  attention  to  an  amusing  passage  in  a  story 
entitled  Le  Mari  de  Suzanne,  published  several  years  ago  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  mondes.     The  passage  maybe  translated  thus: 


"  In  a  few  panting  wordn  she  apprisos  me  that  Pierre  .  .  .  was 
attacked  with  a  metnbrunous  angina  after  my  departure,  that 
from  tho  first  symptomH  I'Ydicien  watched  Inni,  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  make  an  incision  into  the  artery  [<l  l\irti'rel,  and  that 
at  this  very  time  he  hud  just  averted  a  fatal  crisis  by  applying 
his  li|)s  to  it.     I  listen  mute,  paralyzed  with  emotion.*' 


A    NEW   OYNit:(;OLO(;iCAL  JOURNAL. 

TiiK  first  nund>or  of  the  AV/c  York  Journal  of  (J yrunco logy 
anil  OhHtrtrim,  dated  November,  1H91,  has  rcac^lu'd  us.  Tho 
new  journal  is  a  monthly  of  sixty-four  l)ages,  edited  by  Dr.  A. 
11.  Buckmaster  and  Dr.  J.  1).  Kmniet.  The  number  contains  an 
excellent  jmrtrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Fordyco  Barker  and  a  goodly 
array  of  contributed  and  editorial  articlos. 


VIRCIIOW'S   BIirniDAY    MEDAL. 

The  great  gold  medal  recently  presented  to  the  Berlin  pa- 
thologist on  his  seventieth  birthday  contains  almost  six  pounds 
of  material,  rej)resenting  a  value  of  nearly  $1,800,  It  bears  the 
legend  Omnis  cellula  a  cellula. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  17,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Erysipelas 

Varicella 

Pertussis 

Croup 


Week  ending  Nov.  10.  Week  ending;  Nov.  17. 


Cases. 


38 

99 

3 

.50 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Deaths.        Cases. 


18 
10 
1 
2 
52 
0 
0 
0 

1 

33 


39 

134 

1 

36 

112 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 


Deaths. 


14 
20 
2 
4 
39 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  Eesults  of  the  Kecent  Gale. — "  In  consequence  of  the  unusu- 
ally heavy  gales  and  high  seas  experienced  by  the  incoming  steamers 
of  late,  a  number  of  the  passengers  have  been  more  or  less  severely 
injured.  On  board  the  Augusta  Victoria  a  curious  accident  happened 
to  a  mother  and  daughter,  who  were  standing  together  when  the  ship 
gave  a  violent  lurch.  Each  put  out  her  arms  to  protect  herself,  and  their 
elbows  came  together.  When  they  were  picked  up  it  was  found  that 
the  mother's  left  elbow  joint  and  the  daughter's  right  elbow  joint  were 
both  dislocated." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  the  father  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Jay,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  15th  inst. 
The  deceased,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old,  was  a  distinguished  con- 
tributor to  our  knowledge  of  conchology. 

The  New  York  Surgical  Society. — Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster  has  been 
elected  president,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  vice-president,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  McCosh 
secretary. 

The  University  of  Vermont. — Dr.  J.  R.  Hayden,  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  venereal  diseases. 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. — Dr.  J. 
West  Roosevelt  has  been  elected  professor  of  clinical  medicine. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changex  in  tht  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officer/)  serving  ?n  the  Jfedical  Department,  United  States 
Army,  from  November  8  to  November  14-,  1891: 

Hall,  William  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  reUeved  from 
Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Angel  Island,  CaL 
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Fisher,  Henry  C,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (recently 
appointed),  is  ordered  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  for  duty. 

Shaw,  Henry  A.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (recently 
appointed),  is  ordered  to  Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming,  for  duty. 

DuNLOP,  Samuel  R..  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (recently 
appointed),  is  ordered  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  duty. 

Kieffer,  Charles  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (recently 
appointed),  is  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Slieridan,  Illinois. 

Meriwether,  Frank  T.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (re- 
cently appointed),  is  assigned  to  duty  at  P'ort  Adams,  Rhode  Island. 

Ten  Eyck,  Benjamin  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month,  to  take  effect  about  the  15th  inst. 

Mearns,  Edgar  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
Mackindc,  Michigan. 

WiLLCOX,  Charles,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona  Territory,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Ga.-^ton,  California. 

Clendenin,  Paul,  to  be  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain,  after 
five  years  service,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  2.3, 1874.  No- 
vember 5,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  November  H,  1891: 

Gatewood,  J.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  V.  S. 
Steamer  Despatch  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 

and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine- Hospital 

Service  for  the  two  weeks  ending  November  7,  1891 : 

Vansant,  John,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  in- 
spector.    November  7,  1891. 

Murray,  R.  D.,  Surgeon.  To  rejoin  station  at  Key  West,  ¥\a,.  Octo- 
ber 30,  1891. 

Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  inspector.     November  7,  1891. 

Guiteras,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  assume  command  of  Gulf 
Quarantine  Station.     October  30,  1891. 

Decker,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.     October  30,  1891. 

Appointment. 

Decker,  Charles  E.,  of  Michigan.  Commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon 
by  the  President.     October  27,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  November  23d:  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  IMedical 
Club  (private);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  November  2^h  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology);  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private);  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society;  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  November  25th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
City  Medical  Association  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ; 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield) ;  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  A^ovem^e?- ^6//i.-  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology);  New  York  Orthopaedic  Society; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  November  21th  :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society ;  Philadelphia  Laryngo- 
logical  Society. 

Saturday,  November  28th:  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private.) 


Setters  to  i\yt  (!:bitor. 


THE   NOMENCLATURE   OF   THE   INTESTINAL   CANAL. 
Cleveland,  0.,  November  11,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medicaljournal: 

Sir  :  A  recent  article  in  your  Journal  by  Dr.  William  Boden- 
hamer,  of  New  York,  contains  the  following  remarkable  .state- 
ments : 

"  The  ancients  never  applied  the  word  rectum  to  any  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  eirlier  in  animals  or  in  man.  Previous 
to  the  fourteenth  century  the  intestines  were  not  divided  by 
anatomists  into  tlie  several  named  portions  whiclr  now  obtsiih. 
This  division  was  first  made  by  the  able  professor  of  anatomy, 
Mundinius,  of  Bologna.  He  was  the  first  anatomist  who  dis- 
tinguished the  intestines  into  duodenum,  jejunum,  ileum,  colon, 
and  rectum.  .  .  .  The  appellation  rectum^  then,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  terminal  portion  of  tiie  intestines,  can  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  ancients,  as  it  unjustly  has  been,  inasmuch  as  this 
event  took  place  so  many  centuries  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
the  ancients  properly  so  called." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how  Dr.  Bodenhamer  can  Jus- 
tify such  statements  by  a  reference  to  the  ancients  themselves. 
The  terras  jej^/n-wwi,  ccecum,  and  rectum-,  applied  to  different  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal,  may  be  found  on  a  single  page 
of  Celsus.  Pliny  uses  the  terms  colon  and  rectum,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  Greek  equivalents  of  all  these  terms  (except  ileum) 
may  be  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  in  those  of  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  and  even  in  the  works 
of  Galen,  whom  the  writer  eulogizes  so  highly.  Indeed,  Galen 
ascribes  the  name  duodenum  (or  rather  its  Greek  equivalent)  to 
the  famous  Ilerophilu'*,  and  gives,  further,  the  reason  why  tins 
title  was  selected  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  intestines. 

The  term  ileum,  as  applied  to  a  division  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  indeed  not  found  in  classical  antiquity,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  coined  by  Mondino.  At  all  events,  it  appears 
in  medical  writings  about  his  period. 

H.  E.  Handekson,  M.  D. 


REPEATED   SYPHILITIC   INFECTION. 

34  East  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  October- 13.  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  a  case  of  syphilis  may  prove  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  subscribers,  and,  from  its  unusual  feat- 
ures, may  be  worthy  of  record: 

J.  B.  O.,  male,  single,  and  now  thirty  years  of  age,  applied 
to  me  for  treatment  in  October,  1887.  He  was  then  troubled 
with  typical  gummy  growths  in  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  jiave 
a  clear  history  of  primary  sore  and  secondary  eruption  a  year 
before.  Under  a  vigorous  use  of  mercury  for  a  year  he  ap- 
peared well,  and  I  discharged  liim  as  recovered.  About  four 
months  after  this  he  applied  to  me  again  with  three  sores  on 
the  prepuce  and  glans,  two  of  them  appearing  like  soft  chan- 
cres and  healing  readily,  the  third  being  persistent  and  a  typical 
hard  chancre;  the  neighboring  lymphatics  were  enlarired,  but 
hard  and  persistent,  non-sHp])urating.  Contact  had  been  so  re- 
cent and  frequent  that  no  history  of  an  incubation  period  could 
be  obtained.  Suffice  it  to  sny  that  tins  was  followed  by  a 
roseolar  rash  and  mucous  patches  in  the  mouth,  a  papillary 
eruption,  falling  of  the  hair,  and  all  the  other  clear  secondary 
manifestations.  Another  year  and  a  half  of  treatment  was  studi- 
ously followed,  and  he  was  again  discharged.  Two  months  ago 
he  came  to  me  again  with  a  typical  hard  chancre  and  two 
small  soft  ones,  the  latter  yielding  readily  as  before,  the  former 
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[N.  Y.  Mkd.  Jodr., 


porMJHting  and  Imviii^  till  tin-  clinrm-tcrs  of  n  frciiiiiiit>  |>riimii7 
Hvpliiiiti*'  H()ri<.  Tlii>  Mecomlnry  syiii|ituiiiH  a|i|u>ari>il  iilmiit  a 
month  lator  in  a  ln-aiitil'iil  roseolar  ra«li  on  tlio  whole  boily  ;  I  In- 
l>tni>lmUrs  arc  typical  of  HO('on«lary  infootion.  lio  now  has 
small  murons  patchos  in  tlio  niontii,  and  ho  Ih  moulting  n^'ain 
for  tho  third  liino.  Kach  of  the  nooondarv  attacks  which  1 
have  seen  was  accompanied  by  the  nsnnl  syphilitic  pains,  rise  of 
tnniperature,  and  p-neral  malaise  of  syphilitic  fever.  Me  once 
more  worships  Mercury,  \V.  Iv  Mouuan,  M.  D. 


ASIlKVild.K,    N.    C.,    AS    A    WINTKK    UKSORT. 

Ahhkvii.i.k,  Orlohrr  7.9,  1S'.)1. 
To  the  Hdit'iv  of  the  Xctr   York  Metlicftl  Journal : 

Siu:  In  your  issue  of  Se])tend)er  I'ith  Dr.  F.  Peterson 
makes  some  remarks  about  the  observationa  of  the  United  States 
Signal-Service  Station  nt  this  place,  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
observer,  whose  answer  1  add  to  this  letter. 

In  rejrard  to  the  amount  of  personal  ecjuation  that  must  he 
eliminated  from  my  ojjiiiion  of  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  1  desire 
to  say  in  defense  of  myj^elf  that  it  is  practically  nil.  The 
Battory  Park  has  its  own  resident  i)bysician,  to  whom  all  cases 
are  referred.  Outsiders  do  very  little  practice  there.  If  the 
doctor  can  not  send  any  one  to  the  Battery  Park  he  has  his 
choice  of  the  Winyah,  whose  very  existence  he  persists  in  ignor- 
ing, the  Kenilworth  Inn,  and  The  Belmont.  The  first  is  Dr. 
von  Ruck's  sanitarium,  and  the  latter  are  new  first-class  hotels, 
which  I  may  venture  to  praise,  as  one  is  three  miles  and  the 
other  five  miles  from  my  residence. 

I  add  the  letter  from  the  United  States  Signal-Service  Station. 

H.    LONGSTRKKT   TaYLOK,    M.  D. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  October  16,  1S91. 
H.  Longstreet  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Dear  Doctor:  In  reply  to  yours  of  October  10th,  the  ob- 
servations made  at  this  station  correspond  to  your  previous  state- 
ment as  regarding  the  meteorological  data.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  Dr.  Peterson  observed  fogs  from  and  at  the  Oak- 
land Heights  during  his  stay  there,  and  if  he  knows  but  little  of 
the  causes  which  produce  them,  he  should  understand  that  the 
conditions  for  their  recurrence  are  favored  by  the  French  Broad 
River  Valley,  which  is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  Ashe- 
ville and  in  close  proximity  to  the  hotel  where  he  stopped. 
This  station  would  not  record  the  occurrence  of  fog  there  for 
the  reason  that,  being  two  miles  distant,  it  could  not  be  ob- 
served, and  Oakland  Heights,  being  in  another  township,  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  observations  for  the  city  of  Ashe- 
ville. Neither  would  the  common  occurrence  of  fog  over  a 
river  bed  justify  the  report  of  fog  for  the  large  area  included  in 
our  city  limits.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that,  Asheville's 
winter  climate  being  so  well  and  favorably  known  by  the  pro- 
fession, the  latter  is  not  likely  to  accept  the  statements  of  a 
writer  to  the  contrary,  based  as  they  are  upon  a  few  days'  so- 
journ and  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  unusually  bad  not 
only  in  Asheville  but  all  over  the  country,  and  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  conclusions  based  upon  such  insufficient  data  as  are 
those  of  Dr.  Peterson  have  no  value  whatever. 
Very  truly  yours,         Karl  von  Ruck, 

Olserter^  United  States  Signal- Service  Station. 


THE   USE   OF   GUAIACOL. 

New  York,  Ocioher  15,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  N'eic  YorTc  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :    Referring  to  my  article  upon  the  administration  of 
ffuaiacol  iodide  {N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  September  26,  1891),  I  did 


not  Hpccify  any  particular  formula  for  its  ndminiHtration,  for  the 
reason  that  phyHiciiiiiH  iisunlly  prefer  to  uhc  their  own  judgment 
in  the  application  of  remedies. 

(iiuuacol — monomethylcatecol — is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of 
the  oompononl  parts  of  creaHote,  and  posHesHCH  all  of  the  anti- 
^optic  prop!  rticH  of  crea«olc  and  Ih  free  from  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  that  drug.  Wlien  pro|)erly  prepareil,  it  forms  a  safe 
and  potent  antiseptic  in  the  treatment  of  pidmonary  consump- 
tion. 

ItH  administration  in  an  enema  i)laces  it  completely  under 
the  physician's  control,  for  he  is  able  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
dose  to  the  (piantity  necessary  to  jtroduce  and  maintain  any  de- 
gree of  asepsis  he  may  desire.  I  i)rupare  the  iodo-guaiacol  by 
adding  four  grammes  of  iodine  to  thirty-two  grammes  of  guaia(!ol 
(Merck's),  using  gentle  heat  if  necessary.  After  the  iodine  is 
dissolved  I  add  fifteen  hundred  grammes  of  pure  olive  oil.  A 
fiuidounce  of  this  mixture  contains  about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
iodine  and  five  grains  of  guaiacol,  and  constitutes  a  minimum 
dose  for  an  a<lult.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  the  treatment  with 
this  (piantity,  and  grailually  increase  it  until  the  full  effects  of 
tlic  drug  are  produced,  which  may  bo  known  by  its  eflPects  upon 
the  urine  and  by  the  patient  observing  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
guaiacol.  William  II.  Gregg,  M.  I). 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SEX  OF  THE  F(ETUS. 

RoLLA,  Mo.,  November  9,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xeir,  York  Medical  Journal : 

Siu:  Soon  after  reading  tiie  article  entitled  The  Determina- 
tion of  the  Sex  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero,  in  the  issue  of  October 
24th,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  W.,  who  "claimed"  to  have 
gone  fifteen  days  over  her  time,  and  that  all  the  movements  of 
the  child  had  been  felt  on  the  left  side.  On  examination,  I  found 
a  very  large  head.  Led  by  Dr.  Ross's  positive  knowledge,  I 
assured  the  j)atient  that  she  would  have  a  male  child.  The  la- 
bor was  tedious,  and  I  delivered  her  with  forceps  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  girl  baby.  Thus  we  see  that  "  all  signs  fail  in  dry 
weather."  J.  L.  Short.,  M.  D, 


THE   USE   OF   FRUITS   IN   DIARRHCEAL   DISEASES. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Septeraber  30,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  N'ew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  The  numerous  writers  upon  the  question  of  infant 
foods  and  infant  feeding  all  recognize  fresh  milk  as  possessing 
an  antiscorbutic  element  of  great  value  in  the  proper  nutrition 
of  the  child,  but  in  all  their  systems  of  infant  feeding,  where 
this  fresh  milk  can  not  be  obtained,  they  do  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  upon  this  point,  and  do  not  try  substitutions  of  other 
forms  of  nourishment  to  take  the  place  of  this  antiscorbutic  ele- 
ment contained  in  human  milk. 

Writers  attempt  the  approximation  of  cow's  milk  to  that  of 
woman  by  the  addition  of  water,  lime  water,  milk  sugar,  etc. 
Some,  like  Dr.  A.  V.  Meigs,  use  cream  diluted  with  sugar  and 
water;  others,  sterilized  milk,  lime  water,  peptogenic  milk 
powder,  etc.;  others  still,  Mellen's  food,  and  so  on  through  the 
list,  but  none  of  them  dwell  as  they  should  upon  the  importance 
of  a  substitute  for  that  antiscorbutic  element  contained  in  fresh 
milk. 

Many  of  our  cases  of  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  acute  enterocolitis  pass  into  chronic  dyspeptic  diar- 
rhoea and  chronic  enterocolitis,  leading  to  atrophy  of  the  follicles 
and  glands  engaged  in  the  secretion  of  digestive  fluids.  In  these 
classes  of  cases  antiscorbutic  foods  will  save  hundreds  of 
children.  5 
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The  tables  constructed  by  Seibert  regulate  infant  feeding 
by  the  weight  of  the  child  as  to  quantity,  and  there  are  otiier 
systems  by  Mabbott,  Starr,  Meigs,  and  others;  but  it  is  folly  to 
feed  after  such  tables  when  a  child  is  slowly  sinking  from 
atrophy  and  want  of  that  antiscorbutic  element  necessary  in  the 
blood. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  want  of  vegetable  food  by 
sailors,  while  upon  long  voyages  on  the  high  seas,  leads  to 
scurvy  ;  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  raw  beef  juice, 
and  need  not  depend  upon  the  absence  of  vegetable  food.  I  liave 
had  most  excellent  results  in  the  use  of  fruits,  the  ripe  peach  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  easily  digested  of  fruits,  containing  over 
seven  per  cent,  of  pectous  substance.  This,  when  perfectly  mel- 
low, can  be  dissolved  in  the  child's  mouth  by  the  simple  press- 
ure of  the  tongue.  Such  fruits  must  be  mellow,  so  that  no  hard 
particles  enter  the  child's  stomach,  and  must  be  in  condition 
ready  for  absorption.  When  the  peach  can  not  be  obtained, 
raw  beef  juice  or  other  ripe  mellow  fruits  can  be  used,  but  not 
with  the  success  attending  the  use  of  the  peach. 

Let  this  antiscorbutic  element  be  considered  more  by  phy- 
sicians while  attempting  to  raise  children  upon  dry  dead  foods, 
and  I  will  guarantee  many  children  will  be  saved  when  about  to 
pass  into  those  various  chronic  stages  of  digestive  diseases 
among  children.  J.  W.  Kyger,  M.  D. 


I^roattrmgs  of  Socictrcs. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting.,  held  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Rail,  New 
Yorh,  October  28,  29,  and  30,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President's  Address.— Dr.  Smith  took  for  tlie  subject 
of  his  opening  remarks  The  Art  of  Teaching  Medicine.  He 
thought  that  every  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  Bacon's  quaint 
saying — "  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much  " — and 
should  not  allow  the  student  to  be  simply  receptive.  Upon  first 
thought,  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  enunciate  such  well- 
known  principles,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  present 
methods  of  teaching  medicine  were  unique.  The  medical  stu- 
dent read  medicine,  and  his  individuality  was  lost  in  the  class, 
and  the  whole  policy  of  most  medical  schools  seemed  to  be  to 
make  the  professors,  and  not  the  students,  the  prominent  objects 
of  interest. 

The  ideal  method  of  teaching  medicine  would,  he  contended, 
be  by  dividing  the  classes  into  small  sections,  grading  the  stu- 
dents according  to  their  individual  ca])aoity  and  proficiency. 
Recitations  could  be  held  at  proper  intervals,  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations given  wherever  practicable.  The  knowledge  of  each 
student  would  be  tested  by  examination  before  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  the  next  grade.  That  we  could  thus  revive 
the  ancient  art  of  teaching  medicine  had  already  been  practically 
demonstrated  with  gratifying  success  in  one  of  our  large  metro- 
politan schools. 

The  Use  of  Chloroform  in  Labor.— Dr.  Elbert  T.  Rumson, 
of  Montgomery  County,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  urged  the  more  general  employment  of  chloroform  during 
labor,  in  order  to  relieve  pain,  diminish  shock,  and  avoid  the  too 
frequent  rupture  of  the  perinseum.  He  advised  the  cautious  ad- 
ministration of  this  anjBsthetic  with  a  Battershall  inhaler,  care- 
fully avoiding  full  anajsthesia. 

Dr.  Ogden  C.  Litdi.ow,  of  New  York  County,  indorsed  the 
conclusions  of  the  author.     He  preferred  chloroform  to  ether  in 


all  except  cases  requiring  severe  and  protracted  operation,  as  he 
considered  the  greater  control  over  delivery  given  by  chloro- 
form more  than  counterbalanced  any  dangers  inherent  to  the 
anaesthetic  agent  itself.  The  best  inhaler,  and  one  always  acces- 
sible, was  a  tumbler,  into  which  was  pressed  a  dampened  hand- 
kerchief or  some  absorbent  cotton. 

Dr.  M.  W.  TowNSEND,  of  Genesee  County,  considered  the 
routine  use  of  any  anajsthetic  in  these  cases  meddlesome  mid- 
wifery. He  deprecated  the  too  common  practice  of  administer- 
ing anaesthetics  rapidly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  partial 
asphyxia.  In  cases  of  labor,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
employ  chloroform,  he  always  required  the  patient  to  count 
aloud  slowly,  and  when  she  ceased  counting  the  anaesthetic  was 
immediately  withdrawn. 

Dr.  S.  J,  Murray,  of  New  York  County,  only  employed 
ether,  and,  while  favoring  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  these  cases, 
he  did  not  advocate  their  employment  in  every  case  of  labor. 

Forced  Respiration.— Dr.  Georoe  E.  Fell  presented  fur- 
ther observations  on  his  method  of  forced  respiration.  In  the 
proceedings  of  this  association  for  1888  he  had  reported  the 
saving  of  five  lives  by  himself  and  one  by  a  foreign  physician 
according  to  this  method.  Since  then  he  had  saved  three  more 
patients,  and  a  number  of  other  physicians  had  met  with  like 
success.  While  this  method  had  chiefly  been  used  in  cases  of 
opium  poisoning,  it  would  probably  prove  equally  useful  in  cases 
of  drowning  and  of  traumatic  shock.  The  speaker  then  brought 
forward  his  claims  to  priority,  desiring  to  place  them  beyond 
further  dispute.  He  exhibited  the  apparatus  which  he  employed 
for  forced  respiration,  and  cited  one  or  two  of  his  recent  cases. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  forced  respiration  had  been  em- 
ployed for  many  hours  at  a  time  without  any  damage  to  the 
patient's  lungs,  and  that  on  various  occasions  when  Sylvester's 
method  of  artificial  respiration  had  proved  utterly  futile,  this 
plan  had  brougiit  prompt  relief  and  in  many  instances  a  cure. 

Preventive  Medicine.— In  a  paper  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Van  Zandt,  of  Schenectady  County,  deprecated  the 
traditional  reluctance  of  physicians  to  educate  the  masses  on 
medical  subjects,  thus  actually  favoring  the  development  of 
quackery.  The  advanced  state  of  sanitary  science  among  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  their  scattering  abroad  among  other 
nations  probably  had  much  to  do  with  their  previous  longevity. 
It  was  stated  that  the  human  race  arose  from  dust,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  as  if  the  mass  of  mankind  had  a  constant  desire 
to  return  to  their  original  condition.  Modern  sanitary  science 
was  responsible  for  a  remarkable  lowering  of  the  death-rates  in 
many  of  our  principal  cities,  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
duration  of  human  life. 

The  Theories  of  Rheumatism. — This  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  John  Shrady,  of  New  York  County.  A  study  of 
the  much-vexed  question  of  diet  in  its  relations  to  rheumatism, 
he  said,  did  not  yet  admit  of  definite  conclusions,  but  in  this  con- 
nection the  obhervations  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hadden  on  animals 
were  interesting.  This  observer  maintained  that  granivorous 
animals  were  most  often  affected  by  rheumatism,  and  pointed 
to  the  fre(iuency  with  which  birds  had  calcareous  deposits.  The 
author  was  not  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  microbic  theory 
of  rheumatism,  and  he  thought  the  drift  of  modern  opinion  con- 
cerning the  aetiology  of  rheumatism  was  in  the  direction  of  an 
irritant  seeking  the  most  convenient  way  of  escape  from  uncon- 
genial surroundings. 

Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis.— The  discussion  on  this  subject 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  of  New  York  County, 
who  first  spoke  of  the  histology  of  the  peritonaeum.  A  large 
part  of  the  peritonaeum  was  devoted  to  suspensory  purposes,  or 
formed  extravagant  pouches,  which  gave  an  enormous  extent  of 
endothelium,  the  stomata  of  which   were  connected  with  an 
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elnburutu  HVNti'in  of  lyiiipliiitics.  In  Hliurt,  its  t'liiiciKiri  of  liihricii- 
tiuii  was  Hiil)<ii'<linati<  ti>  tliat  of  ali.H(ir|iliciii.  Tlu'  cliarai'tcr  of 
Mil'  oxiulatioii  (lopi'iidod  cliiollv  iipoti  the  a'tiolo^'v.  Tin-  iilaslic 
form  was  oficiH'st  socii  wIiito  tlio  poiitoiiitiH  arose  from  an  ex- 
tension ol  tlie  inllaiuiiiation  troiii  Ntihjaeent  organs,  or  from  cun- 
tnsiun  and  nuinipiilation.  The  hpeakcr  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  to  aH('ril)o  the  origin  of  the  pus  and  other  cell  eh-nieiitB 
in  these  exiuhites  oxciiisivcly  to  liie  migration  of  l4'iicocytes. 
Tlio  part  phived  hy  miero-orf^anisMis.  orihe  |)rodiu'ts  of  t'eriiion- 
tat ion  caused  hy  Ihein,  iiad  not  yet  been  determined;  it  was  a 
prohleni  for  Intiire  hio  (dieinistry  to  solve.  The  diM;.'iiosis  was 
not  intVeipieiitly  a  matter  of  some  dinicnlly  from  the  fmt  tiiat 
>-oine  cases  ran  an  ai)yri'tic  course,  or  were  even  accoinpanied 
hy  u  siihnormal  temi)erature,  and  because  even  I  lie  (  lassie  jii 
symptom — pain — niijrht  be  absent,  in  foriniiij,' the  tirsi  opinion, 
there  were  often  only  the  phusioj/nomy  and  the  di'cubilus  to 
guide  the  dia^'iiostician.  The  dia2;nosis  was  still  more  ditlicult 
when  dilTiise  peritonitis  supervened  upon  pre  existinir  maladies 
or  upon  traumatism. 

Keferrin;;  to  tlie  question  of  treatment,  the  speaker  said  that 
he  desired  to  emphnsizo  the  jjeneral  proposition  that  the  thera- 
peutic indications  wore  not  only  modified  by,  but  were  alto- 
pother  dependent  on,  the  causative  factors.  Where  intense  j)ain 
menaced  the  heart,  morphine  was  temporarily  useful,  but  where 
surgical  measures  were  imperatively  demanded,  as  in  cases  where 
the  inlhimmation  was  caused  by  penetrating  or  strangulating  local 
lesions,  no  further  reliance  should  be  placed  on  this  drug.  In 
other  than  surgical  cases  peristalsis  was  a  bugbear  and  was  in- 
consi.stently  dreaded,  for  when  tympanites  occurred  i)eristalsis 
ceased.  Small,  persuasive  doses  of  calomel  at  an  early  stage 
would  often  happily  prepare  the  way  for  slowly  administered 
enemata.  Belladonna  deserved  more  attention  than  it  had  hither- 
to received,  as  it  deadened  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve-centers 
and  allayed  pain,  it  diminished  reflex  irritability,  and  tended  to 
relieve  constipation  and  to  support  the  heart,  embarrassed  as  it 
was  by  pulmonary  compression  as  well  as  by  its  own  enfeeble- 
ment.  The  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Tait  in  some  of  his  cases 
by  the  early  administration  of  a  Seidlitz  powder  might  have 
been  due  to  these  being  really  instances,  not  of  peritonitis,  but 
of  the  "  fever  of  non-elimination." 

Where  a  purulent  exudation  was  present,  or  likely  to  occur, 
quinine,  which  retarded  leucocytic  migration,  was  indicated. 
The  use  of  stupes  and  light  warm  fomentations  was  more  philo- 
sophical than  the  depressing  refrigeration  of  ice-coils.  In  severe 
casjp  a  tendency  to  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  was  often  of 
evil  omen,  and  when  this  existed  it  should  exclude  the  use  of  all 
dei)ressants. 

Dr.  Heneage  Gibbs,  of  Michigan,  sent  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion.  In  it  he  referred  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  peritoneum  and  the  relations  which  the  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics  bore  to  this  important  membrane.  He  then  detailed 
experiments  which  he  had  made  on  animals.  Fluids  containing 
pure  cultivations  of  various  micro-organisms  were  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  with  negative  result,  but  when  such  injec- 
tions were  made  in  the  systemic  circulation,  plugging  up  of  the 
vessels  and  other  marked  effects  were  noticed.  Apparently 
the  lymph  which  exuded  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  capable 
of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  noxious  material  innocuous. 
He  had  even  injected  tubercular  material  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  without  its  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  tubercular  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vadghx,  of  Michigan,  also  sent  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  He  dealt  particularly  with  the  relation  of  micro- 
organisms to  peritonitis.  No  one  species  of  organism  had  been 
found  invariably  present.  If  the  peritonaeum  was  entirely  free 
from  irritation,   the  injection  of    germs  dissolved    in  distilled 


water  had  no  etVect  ;  but  if  the  Holntion  contained,  for  instunce, 
bits  of  agar  agar,  peritonitis  would  follow  the  injoctions.  Peri- 
tonitis couM  he  iiiihmed  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  emulsions 
cotitaining  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  the  ahHencc  of  micro-organ- 
isniH  being  proved  by  culturo  experimentH.  Sterilized  prcpuru- 
tions  of  tryp-iin,  when  injeirted  into  lite  [)uritoneid  cavity,  would 
produce  peritonitis,  showing  that,  aside  from  contained  gerniH, 
the  contents  of  the  intestin(^s,  when  introduce'!  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  were  sulliiii-nt  to  «r«use  peritonitis. 

Dr.  K.  I).  KicitorsoN,  of  Itens-elacr  ("ounty,  sai<l  that  clini- 
cally we  found  cases  which  did  not  corrcHpond  to  the  usual 
ideas  of  infective  porit(»nitis.  There  were  cases,  for  example, 
with  clear  eiVusion  in  wliich  the  pationts  recovered  completely 
with  or  without  paracentesis.  As  an  instance  of  the  diflicidty 
of  diagnosis,  he  cited  a  case,  of  toxuiinia  which  closely  simulated 
ditVuse  peritonitis.  It  was  now  suspefited  that  operations  on 
the  abdominal  and  [jclvic  organs  had  something  to  do  with  the 
(I.  v<lopment  of  these  toxic  substances.  The  prime  object  in 
treatment  should  he  to  rem«)ve  irritation,  but,  of  course,  it  was 
often  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  irritation.  Saline  laxa- 
tives were  often  useful  where  such  remedies  were  not  abso- 
lutely contra-indicated,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  would 
place  K[)som  salts. 

Dr.  IIauou)  C  KuxsT,  of  Massachusetts,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion, lie  thought  it  was  proved  that  most  acute  inflamma- 
tory and  8ui)i)urative  action  in  the  human  body  was  duo  to  the 
activity  of  one  or  more  forms  of  bacteria.  After  detailing  some 
experiments  which  he  had  made,  he  concluded  that  acute  peri- 
tonitis could  not  be  produced  in  the  lower  animals  except  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  bacteria  or  their  products. 

Dr.  JouN  Ckonyn,  of  Erie  County,  spoke  of  metastatic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritouajura,  and  cited  a  case  in  which  the 
diagnosis  of  metastatic  tubercular  peritonitis,  occurring  in  a  pa- 
tient having  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  had  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  post-mortem  examination.  A  point  of  practical  impor- 
tance in  tiie  treatment  of  j)eritonitis  was  the  administration  of  a 
combination  of  ()])ium  with  quinine.  By  associating  these  drugs, 
larger  doses  could  be  given  without  producing  either  narcotism 
or  cinchonism. 

Dr.  George  T.  Harrison,  of  New  York  County,  treated  of 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gynecologist.  When 
peritonitis  was  well  established,  purgatives  could  only  be  harm- 
ful. He  had  never  seen  the  symptoms  ameliorated  by  warm 
applications,  while  the  employment  of  ice  in  bags  or  coils  mod- 
erated pain  and  peristalsis,  often  localized  the  inflammation,  and 
made  the  patient  comfortable  without  resort  to  large  doses  of 
opiates. 

Dr.  William  McCollom,  of  Kings  County,  entered  an  em- 
phatic plea  for  the  recognition  of  an  idiopathic  form  of  perito- 
nitis, basing  his  remarks  on  the  known  liability  of  certain  indi- 
viduals to  disease  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  well  as  upon  his 
personal  experience.  At  one  time  he  had  practiced  medicine  in 
Vermont,  where  the  winters  were  severe  and  the  temperature 
very  variable.  During  his  practice  in  this  regirm  he  had  fre- 
quently treated  cases  of  peritonitis  occurring  almost  exclusively 
in  males  whose  occupations  had  exposed  them  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  At  the  time  referred  to  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  was 
a  medical  professor  in  Vermont,  and  was  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  opium  treatment.  The  speaker  had  ever  since  then  em- 
ployed this  plan  of  treatment,  and  he  hoped  that  the  profession 
would  be  slow  to  relinquish  a  method  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  about  forty  years  of  practice  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  laxa- 
tives and  the  avoidance  of  opium — a  plan  which  had  proved 
very  unreliable. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  peritonitis.     The  plastic  form  he  described  as  a  process 
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which  remained  circumscribed,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  widely 
different  from  septic  peritonitis,  where  the  primary  cause  con- 
tinued to  multiply.  Owing  to  absence  of  pain  and  fever,  and 
to  the  existence  frequently  of  even  a  general  feeling  of  well- 
being,  many  cases  of  virulent  puerperal  peritonitis  were  often 
not  recognized  during  life.  The  pulse,  which  rapidly  rose  to 
150  or  200  a  minute,  was,  however,  significant.  The  speaker  re- 
lated the  history  of  a  case  which  he  had  recently  seen  in  which 
the  diagnosis  had  seemed  to  lie  between  ascites  and  a  large  ova- 
rian cyst.  lie  had  personally  looked  upon  the  case  as  one  of 
tubercular  peritonitis  with  localized  ascites.  On  performing 
laparotomy,  nothing  but  a  true  ascites  could  be  found,  and  re- 
covery had  followed  the  employment  of  drainage  for  several 
weeks.  The  case  had  been,  in  fact,  one  of  hydrocele  on  a  large 
scale — a  passive  furm  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  not  due  to  in- 
fection from  without,  but  to  a  loss  of  equilibrium  between  se- 
cretion and  absorption.  He  believed  these  cases  were  more 
frequent  than  was  usually  supposed.  Some  of  the  previous 
speakers  had  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  idio- 
pathic peritonitis,  but,  reasoning  from  our  knowledge  of  such 
inflammations  in  the  meninges  and  pleura,  he  wished  to  express 
most  emphatically  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
peritonitis. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marct,  of  Boston,  thought  that  laparotomies  in 
cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis  often  resulted  in  great  benefit  to 
the  patients,  although  the  reason  for  this  might  not  yet  be  well 
understood.  He  cited  one  case  in  which  frrequent  and  large 
tappings  of  the  abdomen  had  failed  to  prevent  rapid  re-accu- 
mulation, but  where  a  cure  was  promptly  effected  by  establish- 
ing constant  drainage.  The  explanation  was  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  consequent  relief  of  the  mesentery  from  undue 
pressure.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  statistics  showing  the 
safety  of  exploratory  laparotomy,  and  advising  a  more  frequent 
resort  to  this  very  valuable  measure. 

Dr.  T,  D.  Steoxg,  of  Chautauqua  County,  thought  that  the 
degree  of  tolerance  to  opium  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  measure 
of  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  one  very  desperate  case,  oc- 
curring in  a  boy  of  ten  years,  eighteen  grains  of  morphine  were 
administered  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  up  to  this  time  the  lad  had 
appeared  in  no  way  drowsy  and  had  still  complained  of  pain. 
When  this  point  was  reached  a  change  for  the  better  took  place, 
and  the  patient  made  a  slow  but  complete  recovery.  When,  in 
consultation,  the  speaker  met  a  physician  who  was  too  timid  to 
carry  out  this  remarkable  method  of  treatment  in  its  integrity, 
he  always  turned  away  from  the  case  with  the  conviction  that 
the  patient's  doom  was  sealed. 

Peritonitis  in  Eariy  Life.— Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  of  New 
York,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
age  was  exempt  from  peritonitis.  As  long  ago  as  1838  Sir  James 
Simpson,  of  London,  had  published  a  monograph  in  which  he 
had  presented  facts  to  show  that  the  foetus  sometimes  became 
non-viable  and  perished  in  consequence  of  peritonitis,  and  that 
the  most  common  cause  of  this  was  inherited  syphilis.  A  num- 
ber of  other  cases  of  this  kind  were  on  record.  It  might  prove 
fatal  either  before  birth  or,  if  the  child  was  born  alive,  death 
usually  soon  resulted.  Peritonitis  of  the  newly  born  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Bednar  had  reported  1 65  of  these  cases,  of 
which  102  occurred  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  life,  63  with- 
in the  first  four  weeks,  and  the  rest  within  the  first  four  or 
five  months.  The  inflammation  in  these  cases  was  commonly 
cansed  by  septic  matter  which  entered  the  system  at  the  umbili- 
cus from  foul  umbilical  dressings,  foul  water  employed  in  wash- 
ing, etc.     Microbes  were  believed  to  be  the  pathogenic  factor. 

Primary  or  idiopathic  peritonitis  was  that  form  occurring 
without  any  antecedent  disease  which  might  give  rise  to  it.  It 
was  denied  by  some  writers  that  this  ever  happened.     That  it 


did  occur,  however,  and  not  infrer|Ufcntly,  was  proved  by  the 
number  of  cases  reported  by  diflerent  ob.servers.  Dr.  Samuel 
West,  of  London,  had  reported  such  a  case  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  November  13.  1885.  Another  was 
cited  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  547,  1870. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  peritonitis  might  occur  from 
a  considerable  number  of  causes.  It  might  arise  from  septic 
infection  or  blood  poisoning  where  a  favorable  condition  ex- 
isted. It  not  infrequently  occurred  in  connection  with  erysipe- 
las. It  might  result  from  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera — 
more  frequently  from  the  hollow  organs  than  from  the  solid 
viscera.  A  potent  cause  of  peritonitis  was  appendicitis  or  typh- 
litis. Children,  less  frequently  than  adults,  had  ulceration  of 
Peyer's  patches  in  typhoid  fever,  but  it  sometimes  did  occur 
with  subsequent  perforation  and  fatal  peritoniti.s.  Another 
cause  of  peritonitis  was  traumatism.  Blows  on  the  bladder, 
testicle,  and  abdomen  had  been  reported  as  causing  it.  A  case 
of  fatal  peritonitis  was  on  record  following  tapping  for  a  con- 
genital hydrocele.  In  females  it  might  result  from  gonorrhoea, 
the  inflammation  passing  from  the  vagina  to  the  uterus,  and 
thence  through  the  Falloppiati  tubes  to  the  peritonaeum.  Tu- 
berculous peritonitis  occurred  much  more  frequently  in  infancy 
and  childhood  than  in  adult  life. 

The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  in  children,  the  reader  said, 
were  usually  quite  distinct,  although  in  some  cases  they  were  so 
obscured  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  a  diagnosis* 
The  treatment  must  be  early  and  judicious.  The  indication  was 
to  subdue  the  inflammation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  employ  such  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies  as  would  sus- 
tain the  strength  and  prevent  heart  failure,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary cause  of  death.  It  is  important  that  the  patient  should 
remain  quietly  in  bed,  with  the  least  possible  movement  of  the 
body  and  lower  extremities.  Purgatives,  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  peritonitis,  acted  injuriously  in  children  as  in  adults.  During 
the  active  period  of  the  disease  it  was  better  not  to  employ  any 
treatment  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  bowels, 
even  if  one  or  two  weeks  elapsed  without  a  stool.  As  for 
drugs,  opiates  were  the  chief  reliance.  They  relieved  not  only 
the  tenderness  and  pain,  but  also  the  vomiting.  They  produced 
a  quiet  state  of  the  intestines.  The  opiate  might  be  given  in 
doses  suflBciently  large  to  produce  this  effect.  A  child  of  twelve 
years  could  take  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  suflficient  to  secure  sleep.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  if  it  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation, 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Jaxeway,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  peritonitis  was  at  times  extremely  diflBcult.  Tympanitic 
distention  of  the  bowels  might  be  present,  as  well  as  pain  and 
fever,  without  any  peritonitis,  and  it  was  only  by  closely  watch- 
ing these  cases  that  a  correct  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at. 
Citing  a  case,  the  speaker  said  that  a  boy,  four  years  old,  had 
suffered  from  high  fever  and  constipation ;  the  pain  had  begun 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  the  tenderness  was  so  considerable 
that  he  had  to  be  examined  under  chloroform.  This  condition 
had  continued  for  four  days,  all  the  symptoms  pointing  to  peri- 
tonitis. On  the  fourth  night  the  boy  slept  well  and  the  next 
morning  his  temperature  was  99°  and  two  days  afterward  he 
was  well  enough  to  go  out.  A  pneumonia  or  a  pleurisy  might 
produce  reflex  pains  over  the  abdomen,  with  marked  distention. 
The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  might  also  be  simulated  by  hepatic 
colic,  or  more  rarely  by  renal  colic  ;  in  this  condition  we  might 
get  the  fever,  the  distention  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  pain. 
Then,  again,  we  might  have  cases  of  peritonitis  accompanied  by 
diarrhoe;),  withoi'.i  fever  and  with  very  slight  pain. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pyloric  Stenosis. — This  formed 
the  subject-matter  of  the  address  on  surgery,  by  Dr.  Nicholas 


Sbnn,  of  Cliicapo.  lie  divided  liis  topic  into  :  1.  Tlie  opcrfttivo 
treiitinont  of  cinitricriiil  Btcnosis  of  tlio  |)yloniH.  2.  'I'lu-  oponi- 
tivo  ti't'iitiMoiit  of  oarcinoiiiii  of  the  ])^!oi-ii><. 

Cieiitriciiil  stenosis  of  the  orifico  of  the  pyhn-ns  of  liic  stt»ni- 
ju'li.  Dr.  Seiin  said,  freiputitly  followed  ulceration  or  tiiiiiniiitisiii 
in  this  loeiition.  'Die  iisind  cliniciil  svniptoins  were  diveidped, 
and  were  first  due  to  the  ohstruction  to  the  pa>*Ha'„'e  of  tlie  food 
ai.d  lat»"r  to  the  coniponsjitorv  livpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
walls  of  the  Htoinach.  The  operative  treatment  of  a  eicatrieial 
atriotiiro  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  8tonn»eh  consisted  in  perform- 
ing; pylorectomy,  in  di;,dtal  diviilsion  of  the  stricture  through 
the  wound  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  new  py- 
lorus hy  the  pyloro  plastic  operation  of  Ileinckc-Mikuli<'z  ;  or 
in  estahlishinjr  a  new  outlet  from  the  stomach  into  the  upper 
piu-tion  of  the  small  intestines  hy  niakin)^  ii  gastro-onterostomy. 

The  si)eaker  then  gave  the  history  of  fifteen  cases  where  ho 
had  operated  for  the  relief  of  pyloric  stenosis,  and  explained  in 
detail  the  hukIiih  opcrnndi  of  the  operation.  In  condudiiif^  his 
|>apcr,  he  stated  the  tollowinfr  propositions: 

1.  I'yloroplasty,  as  devised  i)y  lleinekc-Mikulicz,  is  the  safest 
and  most  elHcient  operation  for  cicatricial  stenosis  of  tlie  pylorus. 

2.  Pylorectomy  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus 
is  a.justiliable  procedure  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  organ 
j)riinarily  affected,  and  when  the  patient's  general  health  fur- 
nishes no  contra-indication. 

3.  (iastro-enterostoiny  by  the  aid  of  large,  moist  perforated 
plates  of  decalciliod  hone  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  malignant  stenosis  of  the  ])yloru8  as  soon  as  a  positive  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  and  a  radical  o|)eration  is  contra-indicated. 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.— In  a  paper  witli  this 
title.  Dr.  F.  M.  Waknek,  of  ^e\v  York  County,  said  that  the 
weight  of  authority  was  with  those  who  believed  that  very 
young  infants  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  had  acquired  it  by  the 
ingestion  of  milk  or  of  some  other  substance  infected  with  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  What  was  inherited  was  a  suitable  soil  for  the 
developnient  of  the  bacilli.  Referring  to  prophylaxis,  he  spoke 
particularly  of  the  danger  to  the  public  health  from  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  proper  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  railroad  cars. 
He  detailed  the  histories  of  nine  cases  which  he  had  treated 
with  Koch's  tuberculin,  most  of  these  showing  decided  improve- 
ment, and  two  being  apparently  cured.  The  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  inhalations  of  creasote  and 
terebene,  and  the  internal  administration  of  creasote,  had  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  diminution  of  cough,  but  it  had  not  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the  Vertebrae. — This  was  the 
sut)Ject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Chatjles  W.  Brown,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  he  thought  the 
most  important  point  was  to  immediately  etherize  the  patient, 
and  endeavor  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  extension  and  ma- 
nipulation or  by  bending  the  spine  across  the  knee  as  a  fnlcrum, 
and  if  these  efforts  proved  iueflfectual,  to  cut  down  upon  the 
vertebra,  effect  the  reduction,  and  remove  any  fragments  of 
bone  which  were  likely  to  become  necrosed,  or  which  were 
found  to  be  pressing  upon  the  cord.  Careful  studies,  both 
clinical  and  pathological,  had  shown  that  after  division  of  the 
cord  union  was  not  likely  to  occur  under  any  treatment.  Out 
of  123  recorded  cases,  84  were  cervical,  30  dorsal,  7  hnnbar, 
and  in  2  the  location  was  not  stated. 

Dr.  Robert  Newman,  of  New  York  County,  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  electricity  in  these  cases,  that  it  was  generally 
taught  that  galvanism  should  not  be  applied  until  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  that  after  six  months  of  treat- 
ment with  this  agent  it  was  no  longer  beneficial.  TJie  second 
proposition  he  considered  erroneous,  and  cited  a  case  in  sui)port 
of  this  view,  as  well  as  to  show  what  could  be  accomplished  by 


electricity  after  tnuny  months  had  elapsed  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  and  the  communcutnunt  of  electrical  treatment. 

Dr.  DoiMji.AH  AvuKH,  of  .Montgomery  (bounty,  re|)orted  two 
caKCH  of  forw»r<l  and  oiilwanl  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  lie 
did  not  (Consider  it  |iossihle  to  formulate  an  exa(;t  course  of  |)ro- 
cedure  applicable  lo  all  lases  of  lu.xation  of  this  bone,  owing  to 
various  complications  whi(di  might  arise,  but  in  this  particular 
form,  and  in  the  two  cases  which  he  had  reported,  and  which 
wore  apparently  typical,  the  prominent  factors  in  producing  the 
desired  result  were  complctt*  anieslhesiH,  tluis  insuring  perfect 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  an<l  taking  advantage  of  the  best  posi- 
tion to  make  extension  and  to  graduate  the  force  re(piired. 

Dr.  .J.  \V.  S.  (loi'r.KV,  of  New  York  County,  exhibited  a 
l)laster  cast  which  had  been  taken  a  few  hours  after  such  an 
accident.  Tliere  was  about  an  complete  a  luxation  of  the  as- 
tragalus as  takes  place  in  this  direction,  and  the  cast  showed 
well  the  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  upon  the  in- 
step. He  also  presented  a  i)atient  who  had  received  such  an 
injiu'y  on  the  2Hth  of  last  Sei)tember.  The  case  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  an  ininjcdiate  at- 
tenijit  was  made  at  reduction  by  means  of  manipulation  with 
the  hands,  carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  very  much  force.  By 
flexion,  extension,  and  a  little  rotation,  a  few  minutes  of  such 
manipulation  sufficed  to  effect  the  reduction.  The  leg  was  then 
enveloped  in  cotton,  a  snug  bandage  applied,  and  an  outer 
woollen  splint.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  gypsum  bandage  was 
applied,  and  after  eighteen  days,  or  six  days  ago,  this  was  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  allowed  to  walk  aroimd.  The  api)Iication 
of  excessive  force,  by  means  of  pulleys  or  similar  apparatus,  was 
much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The  great  point  was 
to  effect  the  reduction  within  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  and 
to  do  this  without  violence. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Genesee  County,  wished  to  add  his  tes- 
timony to  the  inadvisability  of  employing  much  force  in  the 
attempts  at  reduction.  He  also  wished  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  the  splint  at  right  angles. 

Specimens  of  Entozoa.— Dr.  HoxMer  O.  Jewett,  of  Cortland 
County,  exhibited  some  rat-tailed  larvae  which  had  been  voided 
from  the  human  intestine  in  two  different  cases.  The  specimens 
were  accompanied  by  a  history  of  tliese  patients  and  of  their 
surroundings. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll  said  that  with  the  help  of  another  ento- 
mologist he  had  been  able  to  determine  that  these  larvae  be- 
longed to  one  of  two  species  of  Diptera — either  Meseron  or 
Eristalis.  Their  exact  place  could  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
amining the  fully  developed  insects.  Although  several  similar 
cases  were  on  record,  these  were  the  best  observed  ones  which 
had  been  reported.  Very  few  physicians  were  aware  how  com- 
paratively frequently  these  pseudo-parasites  were  present  in  the 
human  subject.  It  had  been  supposed  that  these  larvae  were 
carried  into  the  stomach  by  drinking-water  or  by  uncooked 
vegetation,  such  as  salad. 

{To  he  concltuled.) 
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opened  tlie  discussion.  He  said  that  the  subject  was  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  require  some  limitations  of  an  arbitrary  cliar- 
actcr.  As  announced  in  the  title,  it  might  include  the  results 
of  atrophic  chanj^es  in  the  arteries,  amyloid  degenerations, 
hyaline  degenerations,  the  various  stages  of  atheroma,  em- 
bolism, thrombosis,  and  numerous  other  conditions,  besides  the 
one  of  chief  importance — namely,  arteriosclerosis.  It  was  to 
some  few  of  the  many  important  relations  of  the  latter  con- 
dition that  tlie  author  called  attention.  Its  nomenclature  was 
still  in  a  somewhat  confused  state,  and  about  the  more  impor- 
tant circumstance  of  its  {Etiological  relation,  until  recently,  there 
ha<l  seemed  no  possibility  of  agreement.  At  present,  although  a 
definite  agreement  had  not  been  arrived  at,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  tendency  in  such  a  direction.  Thoma  had  recently  said  that 
after  working  over  a  kidney  in  which  the  process  of  interstitial 
inflammation  was  far  advanced,  one  renal  artery  showed  exten- 
sive new  growth  of  the  kind  under  consideration.  He  con- 
cluded that  some  change  in  the  blood  current  in  an  artery  must 
result  from  an  extensive  destruction  of  its  capillaries.  He  also 
found,  from  careful  studies  of  the  arterial  systems  of  several 
bodies  of  foetuses,  and  in  young  children,  a  condition  which  led 
him  to  conclude  that  interstitial  inflammation  was  the  cause,  and 
not  the  effect,  of  the  sclerotic  process  in  the  ai'tery.  He  showed 
in  another  paper  that  tlie  so-called  organization  of  the  throm- 
bus in  the  artery  after  ligature  was  due  to  a  proliferation  of 
connective-tissue  cells  from  the  endothelium  of  the  intima,  or 
its  deeper  layers,  and  also  in  part  to  a  mass  of  granulation  tis- 
sue which  came  from  the  adventitia,  having  found  its  way  into 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel  through  the  rent  in  the  media  which 
always  occurred  at  the  site  of  the  application  of  the  ligature. 
In  regard  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  this  was 
clearly  shown  to  take  place,  and  had  been  frequently  demon- 
strated in  the  retina  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  There  also 
seemed  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  this  condition  occurred  in 
the  coronary  arteries,  as  death  occasionally  took  place  from 
sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  without  embolic  or  other 
permanent  closures  of  sclerosed  coronary  arteries.  The  au- 
thor had  diligently  sought  to  find  other  causes  for  sudden  death 
in  a  subject  of  angina  pectoris.  Examination  of  the  heart  mus- 
cle and  vessels  revealed  no  degeneration;  accordingly  it  was 
believed  tiiat  arterial  spasm  alone  would  account  for  the  sud- 
den death. 

That  this  disease  should  be  produced  by  a  lesion  in  the 
coronary  arteries  need  only  be  mentioned.  That  arterial 
spasms,  localized  and  general,  existed  occasionally  seemed  to 
be  proved  by  the  fact  tiiat  attacks  of  angina  were  often  accom- 
panied by  a  difference  in  the  radial  pulses,  by  a  localized  area  of 
anaemia,  and  by  increased  arterial  tension  in  general.  Sudden 
transitory  blindness  was  known  to  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes  in 
conditions  of  aortic  stenosis,  and  the  explanation  offered  for  this 
was  spasm  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  It  was  known  that  in  gen- 
eralized arteriosclerosis  sudden  complete  blindness  could  occur 
with  no  lesion  of  the  eye  visible  with  the  microscope.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  seemed  to  point  to  vascular  changes 
in  the  occipital  lobes.  Fibrous  myocarditis  was  a  common  le- 
sion following  the  occurrence  of  this  change  in  the  coronary 
arteries,  xicute  thrombotic  softening  or  hgemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion in  the  myocardium  could  occur  in  consequence  of  sclerotic 
thrombosis  of  a  coronary  artery.  This  lesion  occurred  most  fre- 
quently in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  Senile  degeneration  of 
the  arterial  system  was  a  condition  known  to  e.^ist,  causing  in 
some  instances  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  Thoma  had  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  Pacchionian  bodies  in  arteries,  and  thought 
that  this  explained  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  arterial  disease. 
He  believed  that  many  of  the  rheumatoid  ])ains  which  were 
felt  in  tiie  chest  in  people  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years 


of  age  were  due  to  these  bodies  being  present  in  the  blood- 
vessels. Of  late  years  a  condition  of  phlebosclerosis  had 
been  found  to  exist,  but  it  did  not  differ  from  tiiat  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, either  in  its  clinical  symptoms  or  in  its  pathological 
significance. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman,  of  Baltimore,  said  he  would  confine 
his  remarks  to  a  study  of  diffuse  arteriosclerosis,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  disease.     His  researches  had  been  con- 
ducted  in   connection   with  forty-one   autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.     The  cases  were  divided  into  three  claspes. 
To  the  first  division  belonged  the  nodular  form  of  arterioscle- 
rosis.    In  tiiis  the  changes  were  limited  to  the  aorta  and  large 
arteries,  and  in  the  course  of  vessels  otherwise  smooth  and  of 
normal  caliber — elevated   plaques,  sometimes  translucent   and 
cartilaginous   in   appearance,  sometimes  calcified  or   softened. 
The  second  form  was  the  senile  endarteritis.     In  the  most  typi- 
cal cases  the  aorta  and  all  of  the  larger  arteries  were  converted 
into  almost  rigid  calcareous  tubes.     The  inner  sui'face  was  rough, 
and  there  were  frequently  fissures  and  losses  of  substance  to 
which  thrombi  might  adhere.     The  most  important  class  of  cases 
were  those  belonging  to  diffuse  arteriosclerosis,  in  which  the  le- 
sions were  widely  distributed,  embracing  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body.    Contrary  to  what  was  true  of  senile  endarteritis,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  were  generally  men  in  the  prime  of  life.     Most 
of  their  ages  ranged  between  forty  and  fifty-five.     Most  of  the 
subjects  of  the  autopsies  were  strong- built,  well-nourished,  mus- 
cular individuals.     As  a  rule  there  was  no  oedema  of  the  face 
or  lower  extremities.     When  it  was  present  it  came  on  in  the 
last  weeks  of  life.     Heart  hypertrophy  was  always  present  and 
might  reach  an  extreme  degree.    Close  examination  often  showed 
some  degree  of  fibrous  myocarditis.     Anatomical  lesions  of  the 
valves  were  usually  absent.     The  most  marked  changes  were 
found   in   the  aorta  and  the  large   arteries  given  off"  from  it. 
The  large  arteries  were  more  or  less  dilated,  the  dilatation  start- 
ing in  the  aortic  orifice  and  extending  throughout  the  aorta  and 
large  arteries.     In  the  large  arteries  the  intima  was  roughened 
by  projecting  elevations,  which  were  frequently  distinguished 
by  differences  in  color  and  consistence.     There  might  be  areas 
of  softening  or  there  might  be  more  or  less  calcification.     The 
histologic  al  changes  in  the  kidney  consisted  of  various  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  epithelium,  or  an  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue,  and   of    widespread    lesions   in   the   arteries,  especially 
affecting  those  of  very  small  caliber.     The  glomeruli  were  vari- 
ously altered,  and  many  were  found  completely  atrophied  and 
converted  into  a  mass  of  dense  hyaline  tissue,  which  contained 
a  few  stellate  or  spindle-shaped  cells.     In  nearly  all  of  them 
the  most  marked  feature  was  a  thickening  of  the  capillary  walls, 
even  to  the  extent  of  obliteration  in  some  cases.     This  diffused 
arteriosclerosis   which  the   author  described   agreed   with    the 
form  that  Thoma  called  secondary  sclerosis  and  in  which  he 
considered  that  the  change  in  the  large  arteries  was  due  to  tlie 
resistance  to  the  blood  circulation  that  the  diseased  small  arte- 
ries caused.     The   assnmi)tion   that   secondary  arteriosclerosis 
was  due  to  an  inci'eased  blood  pressure  in  the  aorta  from  the 
increased  peripheral  resistance  could  not  be  proved.     It  would 
be  difiicult  to  conceive  of  any  series  of  pathological  conditions 
so  closely  bound  together,  and  in  which  every  lesion  tended  to 
intensify  some  preceding  lesions,  as  were  seen  in  this  disease. 
DiflTuse  arteriosclerosis  was  a  definite  disease,  and  should  not 
be   confounded  with   senile   endarteritis.     The   lesions   in   the 
arteries   and   tissues   formed    a    pathological   entity,    and    the 
primary  lesion  to  which  all  the  changes  were  due  was  a  degen- 
eration of  the  tissue  of  the  media  of  both  the  large  and  smaller 
arteries. 

Dr.  William  M.  Ohd,  of  London,  said  that  he  was  convinced, 
from  researches  in  this  direction,  that  the  disease  was  due  to 


purtii-uliir  fliitii;.'!)  in  tlit<  iiiiMiia,  ifumg  on  in  hoiiiu  instaiicci  to 
<li'(;i'ntiittionM  in  tlu'  mlvi-ntitia  and  intinia.  Wliclin'r  ^^iich 
tliaii^'t'H  ttoiv  «iia'  to  ii-nal  WiHoaNi-  or  to  coiiHtitiitioiial  troiiltli-s 
lia<l  Iioon  n  qnostion,  liiit  tin-  Hpoaiit'i-  wa^  Hatislied  that  it  wuh 
not  niiTi'lv  a  liiscaHf  of  tlu«  kidni-y,  a>t  iiin  i-xiuTirncc  iiad  kIiow  n 
till'  art.'riiM  to  tako  <in  tlii>*  form  of  dinoaxc  in  cortain  constitu- 
tional conditions,  sncli  an  rlieiiiiiatisni  and  p)ni.  IId  was  aide 
to  recall  niMiiv  cases  of  men  wlio  in  the  prime  of  lite  l)e;:an  to 
fail  in  health  vvithont  any  apprecialde  canse  at  lirst,  and  who 
when  exaiii'ned  were  found  to  have  jfrannlar  kidney.  These 
mon  wore  what  woro  called  liijrii  livern  and  lunonn  them  ijonl 
was  a  frequent  disease,  lie  thoiifrlit  lliiit  the  cascH  of  sudden 
death  referred  to  hy  Dr.  IValtody  were  i)robahly  duo  to  miliary 
ane\irysms,  which  were  freiiuently  present  in  the  sclerosed  con- 
ditions of  the  arteries.  It  was  seldmii  that  cen>l)ral  Inemor- 
rhaj;e  occurred  in  youii);  children  without  miliary  aneurysms 
existing.  Ihe  speaker  descrihed  a  case  that  had  o(;curred  in  his 
pructico  which  substantiated  this  view. 

Dr.  (lAiunNKK  said  that  Dr.  Peahody  had  n'lt  mentioned  dis- 
seetinp  aneurysm  as  a  condition  that  was  likely  to  exist  wlioro 
there  was  arteriosclerosis.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  this  .state  of 
separation  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  hud  been  found  by  the 
speaker  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  seemed  to  bo  duo  to  some 
strain  of  the  vessel  in  its  disea.sed  condition.  He  related  the  case 
of  ft  young  healthy  man  who  had. jumped  from  a  height  of  some 
twentv  feet.  Death  followed  in  a  short  time.  When  the  autopsy 
was  made  it  was  found  that  the  shock  had  split  an  artery  in 
the  brain  and  a  disseotinj^  aneurysm  was  the  result.  If  such  a 
condition  as  this  could  take  place  in  healthy  vessels,  what  could 
not  hapi)oii  to  diseased  ouls!' 

Intestinal  Perforation  in  Typhoid.Fever.— Dr.  R.  II.  Fitz, 
of  Boston,  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  This  complication  was 
found  in  about  one  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  something  more  than  six  per  cent,  of 
the  fatal  cases.  It  rarely  occurred  in  children,  and  was  twice  as 
frequent  in  men  as  in  women.  It  was  jjresent  in  the  small  in- 
testines in  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  oases  in  which  it  occurred, 
and  usually  proved  fatal  during  the  first  week  after  its  occurrence. 
It  took  place  in  mild  or  severe  cases,  and  its  sympton)s  might  be 
absent  or  latent,  gradual  or  severe.  Differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning its  prognosis  had  existed  for  years  and  were  based  upon 
a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  the  symptoms.  Though 
these  were  often  called  characteristic,  they  gave  evidence  only 
of  a  peritonitis,  general  or  circumscribed.  This  might  in  ty- 
phoid fever  result  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  fatal  perforation 
might  occur  without  any  symptoms  suggesting  its  presence. 
Mo^t  cases  of  recovery  from  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the 
bowel  in  typhoid  fever  were  those  in  which  an  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis was  closely  simulated,  while  the  great  majority  of  fatal 
cases  were  those  in  which  other  parts  of  the  bowel  than  the 
appendix  were  perforated.  It  was  probable  that  the  appendix 
was  oftener  inflamed  and  perforated  in  typhoid  fever  than  had 
hitherto  been  suspected. 

The  prognosis  of  apparent  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  ty- 
phoid fever  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  favorable  the  more 
closely  the  symptoms  and  their  course  resembled  those  of  an 
appendicitis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  early  laparotomy  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  tried  in  ten  cases,  but  with  only  one  suc- 
cessful result,  while  of  twenty-seven  patients  with  circumscribed 
peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever  largely  attributed  to  intestinal  per- 
foration three  recovered  after  incision,  seventeen  after  resolution, 
and  nine  after  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  pus.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  immediate  laparotomy  be  employed  for  the  relief 
of  suspected  intestinal  perforation  in  typhoid  fever  only  in 
milder  cases  of  this  disease.     In  all  others  evidence  of  a  cir- 


cnniMcrihed  poritonitiM  Hliould  bo  awaited  and  might  bo  expected 
in  the  courHo  of  a  few  days.  Surgical  relief  of  this  condition 
should  then  lie  iir::ed  as  soon  as  the  patient's  strength  would 
warrant. 

The  Eelation  of  Drinking-water  to  Disease.     Dr.  11.  I*. 

Wai.cott,  of  ("ambridfje,  .Mass  ,  n-ad  a  paper  with  this  title, 
lie  thoii;.rht  it  was  siirprising  to  know  that  somi;  thinkiri'.'  |ieopU> 
still  attriltuted  to  drinkin;;-wator  a  Hocondury  place  in  rela- 
tion to  diHoase.  It  had  been  shown  hy  chemical  analysoH  of 
various  waters,  during  opiilemics  of  dis(!ase  and  when  Huch  con- 
ditioUH  wore  not  prevailing,  that  the  (!Oin|)Osition  of  tlio  water 
was  not  materially  changed,  and  that,  as  u  rule,  it  waH  innocuous. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  chomicul  nnalysis  had  not  diHcov- 
ored  the  jioiHonous  substance,  because  it  was  well  known  that 
ft  number  of  diseases  were  due  to  inicroHc-opical  bacteria  that 
rutainod  life  in  water,'an<l  still  those  bodies  had  not  been  found 
when  surface  drinkin^r-wator  had  been  subjected  to  analysis. 
The  author  thought  that  it  did  not  need  a  chemist  to  tell  us  that 
water  exposed  as  the  surface  drinking-water  that  supplied  some 
of  the  large  cities  was  was  polluted.  Again,  water  might  con- 
tain certain  quantities  of  micro-organisms  of  disease  which  the 
sense  of  sight  and  taste  would  not  protect  against,  showing  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  if  the  water  was  palatable  it  was 
practically  pure.  The  author  said  that  the  sujtply  of  water 
from  the  public  works  and  their  system  of  filtration,  which  had 
been  shown  to  remove  organic  matter  from  previously  polluted 
water,  was  the  safest  means  of  furnishing  innocuous  drinking- 
water  to  large  communities.  lie  furnished  data  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  supply  in  Massachusetts  and  its  influence  on 
disease,  and  said  that  it  was  well  proved  that  disease  followed 
a  natural  stream  of  water  from  which  a  city  or  community 
received  its  supply  and  where  the  sewage  emptied  into  it. 
What  the  result  would  be  if  experiments  were  allowed  to  go  on 
could  not  be  doubtful;  the  experience  of  every  community  in 
the  speaker's  commonwealth  had  proved  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  natural  filtration  would  cease  to  be  oper- 
ative, and  the  specific  infections  of  disease  would  pass  unchanged 
from  the  sick  to  the  well.  The  lesson  appeared  to  teach  that  a 
grossly  contaminated  water  would  not  produce  disease  until  it 
was  specifically  infected.  A  method  for  determining  the  safety 
of  drinking-waters  had  been  lately  somewhat  practiced  in  this 
country  and  had  attracted  much  attention.  It  consisted  in  the 
injection  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  rat  of  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  water  to  be  tested,  previously  mixed  with  a  sterilized 
bouillon  and  kept  in  a  thermostat  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  animal  survived  the  introduction 
of  the  fluid,  the  water  was  pronounced  safe ;  if  the  animal  died, 
the  water  was  rejected.  It  was  found  that  water  polluted  by 
excreta  of  typhoid-fever  patients  was  fatal  to  the  animal,  as 
also  were  some  waters  known  to  be  safely  used  by  large  com- 
munities but  contaminated  by  Bacterium  coH  commune,  and 
waters  to  which  had  been  added  cultures  of  the  bacterium. 
This  was  a  bacterium  foimd  in  all  our  sewage-polluted  streams 
and  not  proved  to  be  the  origin  of  disease  in  man.  As  the  result 
of  a  very  large  number  of  analyses  of  ice,  which  was  a  substance 
used  so  largely  now,  it  was  found  that  it  was  frequently  supplied 
from  sources  where  the  water  was  very  polluted  ;  and,  as  it  was 
known  that  m.iny  forms  of  life  were  not  destroyed  by  freezing, 
this  left  a  fertile  source  of  disease. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of  Pernicious  Anae- 
mia.— Dr.  J.  P.  Croziee  Gkiffitus  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Burr,  of 
Philadelphia,  furnished  an  article  on  this  subject.  The  paper 
was  read  by'  Dr.  Griffiths.  The  authors,  who  had  evidently 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  not  only  covering  the  ground 
gone  over  by  previous  investigators  but  also,  involving  much 
original  research,  reported  in  effect  as  follows: 
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That  in  tlieir  experience  there  was  in  anaemia  a  dei)osition  of 
iron  in  the  liver  unlike  that  observed  in  any  other  affection,  the 
deduction  being  from  this  and  certain  other  conditions  found  that 
pernicious  anajmia  was  a  form  of  hffimatolysis.  It  was  therefore 
a  non-cytogenic  anajmia.  Whether  there  existed  any  defect  in 
the  formation  of  the  corpuscles  predisposing  to  their  destruction 
in  the  presence  of  suitable  agents  could  not  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined. The  disease  need  not  be  a  unity — in  other  words,  there 
was  no  reason  why  but  a  single  poison  need  cause  tlie  charac- 
teristic destruction  of  the  blood.  A  condition  closely  resem- 
bHng  pernicious  anferaia  in  pathological  changes  might  be  pro- 
duced in  animals  by  the  administration  of  certain  hajmatolytic 
■agents,  such  as  toluylenediamine.  Tliis  artificial  disease  was,  in 
fact,  a  pernicious  anaemia.  The  same  thing  had  been  done  in 
man,  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  having  been  reduced  from 
four  millions  in  a  cubic  millimetre  to  a  little  over  half  that 
number  in  three  days.  The  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  report 
ed  as  being  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm  probably  owed 
their  symptoms  to  the  absorption  from  the  intestines  of  some 
poisonous  product  produced  by  the  worm.  Had  the  patients 
died,  it  was  possible  that  an  increase  of  iron  in  the  liver 
would  have  been  found,  particularly  as  the  poison  absorbed 
Tvould  have  been  acting  within  the  portal  circulation.  These 
two  might  have  been  called  instances  of  pernicious  anaemia  in 
.a  wide  sense. 

Again,  what  seemed  to  be  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  due 
•to  atrophy  of  the  gastric  raucous  membrane  were  probably  the 
result  of  the  absorption  of  some  product  of  decomposition  ot 
food  in  the  stomach,  since  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
•consequent  putrefactive  changes,  was  a  characteristic  symptom 
■of  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  lining.  The  anaemia  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  inanition.  Were  we,  then,  to  consider  this  dis- 
ease as  having  no  individual  existence  and  look  upon  it  merely 
.as  a  condition  symptomatic  of  different  affections  on  the  ground 
•of  its  various  causes?  They  thought  not.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  tape-worm  or  gastrectasis,  with  consequent  fer- 
mentation, or  of  other  conditions,  without  the  symptoms  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  indicated  that  its  peculiar  complexity  {)f 
-symptoms  was  not  a  necessary  sequence  to  their  existence. 
Pernicious  anaemia  was  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
•disease  which  arose  whenever  a  certain  poison  was  present  and 
absorbed.  When  its  symptoms  were  present  together  with  the 
occurrence  of  tape-worm  or  of  other  diseases,  it  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  superadded  and  distinct  affection.  In  like  manner 
an  apparent  change  of  chlorosis  into  pernicious  anaemia  would 
be  no  proof  of  the  relationship  of  the  two.  There  was  no  rea- 
-son  whatever  why  there  should  not  be  ingrafted  upon  chlorosis 
or  upon  any  other  blood  affection,  or,  in  fact,  upon  any  disease 
whatever,  a  new  condition,  a  distinct  disease  which  chanced  to 
be  a  destruction  of  red  blood-cells.  This  was  very  different 
"from  the  view  that  pernicious  anaemia  was  a  final  stage  of  any 
•other  form  of  anaemia. 

Chlorosis  the  authors  considered  to  be  a  distinct  affection,  in 
.all  probability  of  cytogenic  origin,  a  fault  in  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  the  red  blood  cells  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  present.  As  there  was 
no  evidence  of  destruction  of  blood  in  chlorosis,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  disturbance  of  haematogenesis. 

Pernicious  anaemia  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terra  must  be 
regarded  as  a  truly  independent  affection  which  might  be  defined 
as  an  extreme  and  increasing  anaemia  without  marked  loss  of 
:flesh,  not  directly  secondary  to  any  anatomical  lesion  or  to  the 
presence  of  any  parasite,  but  probably  due  to  the  entrance  into 
the  portal  circulation  from  the  intestine  of  some  h^matolytic 
agent  whose  origin  was  unknown,  but  which  was  probably  of 
the  nature  of  a  ptomaine. 
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Diphtheria:  Its  Natural  History  and  Prevention.     Being  the 

Milroy  Lectures    delivered    before    the    Royal    College    of 

Physicians  of  London,  1891.     By  R.  Tiiorne  Thorne,  M.  B. 

Lond.,  F.  W.  C.  P.  Lond.,  F.  R.  S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

to  Her  Majesty's  Local   Government  Board,  etc.     London 

and  Xew  York:  Macmillan  &  Co  ,  1891.     Price,  $2. 

Mr.  Thorxe  TnouNE's  work  in  public  health  questions  is  so 
well  known  to  the  sanitarians  of  this  country  that  his  name  as 
the  author  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  alone  suflScient  evidence 
of  the  careful  consideration  that  is  accorded  the  subject  of  diph- 
theria. It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  interest  that  this 
topic  possesses  for  us ;  but  a  perusal  of  this  work  will  forcibly 
suggest  an  unfavorable  comparison  between  the  methods  with 
which  many  of  our  municipal  and  State  boards  of  health  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  an  epidemic  of  this  and  kindred  infectious 
diseases  and  those  employed  by  similar  bodies  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  facts  cited  in  this  volume  we  learn  that  during  the 
past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
that  this  increase  is  especially  marked  in  urban  populations. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  because  this  increase  is  contem- 
porary with  a  constant  improvement  in  municipal  water-supply, 
sewerage,  and  drainage  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  death-rates 
from  all  causes,  from  the  group  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  from 
enteric  fever. 

The  geological  features  of  a  locality  seem  to  play  no  part  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease,  but  the  dampness  of  the  place,  as 
indicated  by  the  heiglit  of  the  ground  water,  seems  to  foster 
and  to  enhance  the  mortality  from  it. 

Season  has  a  decided  influence,  both  upon  the  manifestation 
of  diphtheria  and  upon  the  mortality  from  it.  Beginning  in 
September,  the  highest  point  is  reached  during  October  and  No- 
vember, and  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  during  December  and 
January,  the  smallest  mortality  occurring  during  May,  June,  and 
July. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  twelve  years,  and  there  is  a  slightly  greater  mortality 
among  females  than  among  males. 

The  author  attaches  great  weight  to  a'  prevalence  of  ill- 
defined  throat  illness  before,  during,  and  after  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  believes  that  in  many  of 
these  cases  there  is  a  "progressive  development  of  the  property 
of  infectiveness,  culminating  in  a  definite  specific  type  which 
is  indistinguishable  from  true  diphtheria." 

Much  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  diphtheria  has  often 
been  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  milk  ;  and  the  fact  that 
cows,  as  well  as  cats,  can  be  inoculated  with  the  Bacillus  diph- 
therice  gives  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  infectivity  of 
milk  is  due  to  some  disease  of  the  cow.  Accordingly,  the 
author  urges  that  raw  milk  should  never  be  used,  but  that  it 
should  always  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  155°  F.  and  kept 
at  that  heat  for  at  least  six  minutes. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  the  author  refers  that 
may  well  be  considered,  and  that  is  that  teachers  often  receive 
convalescents  into  school  at  too  early  a  date,  and  do  not  exclude 
children  of  the  same  family  presenting  incipient  symptoms 
of  illness,  because  the  financial  conditiim  of  the  school  or  the 
teacher's  salary  is  dependent  upon  the  average  attendance- 
This  is  an  evil  that  has  been  referred  to  in  this  country,  and  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  school  boards  and  of 
health  boards  to  agree  upon  some  definite  plan  that  would  not 
work  injustice  to  either  pupil  or  teacher. 
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The  New  York  State  Medical  Examination. — At  the  first  examina- 
tion under  the  new  law,  which  was  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  inst.,  the  questions  were  as  follows: 

Chemistry. — 1.  W'hat  element  composes  over  half  the  matter  of 
the  earth?  2.  What  is  oxidation '?  3.  What  is  ozone?  4.  Mention  a 
test  for  sugar  other  than  Troramer's.  5.  W'hat  is  Fehling's  solution  ? 
6.  Describe  the  mode  of  testing  for  albumin  in  urine.  7.  Name  the 
chemical  constituents  of  biliary  calculi.  8.  Upon  what  do  the  bleach- 
ing and  disinfecting  properties  of  chlorine  depend  ?  9.  Define  an  acid, 
a  base,  and  a  salt.  10.  W^rite  the  formula  for  sulphuric  acid.  11. 
What  is  Paris  green?  12.  What  is  the  chemical  name  of  Rochelle 
salts?  13.  Give  the  formula  for  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) and  [the  formula  for]  mercurous  chloride  (calomel).  14.  What 
is  the  chemical  designation  of  the  ordinary  alcohol  of  commerce?  15. 
From  what  substances  is  ether  obtained  ? 

Anatomy. — 1.  Give  a  brief  anatomical  description  of  the  humerus. 
2.  Describe  the  osseous  structure  of  the  thorax  and  the  number  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  ribs.  3.  Describe  a  lumbar  vertebra.  4. 
Describe  the  difference  between  an  arterv  and  a  vein.     5.  Describe  the 
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three  coverings  of  the  brain  and  name  the  principal  sinuses.  6.  Lo- 
cate and  describe  the  urinary  bladder.  7.  Describe  and  locate  the 
ileocecal  valve.  8.  Give  the  number  of  the  temporary  or  milic  teeth 
and  also  the  number  of  permanent  teeth,  9.  What  are  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ?  10.  Give  the  names  of  the  princi[)al 
muscles  of  the  back.  11.  Give  the  order  from  within  outward  of 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve  in  Scarpa's  space.  12.  Describe  the  thoracic 
duct.  13.  Give  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  liver.  14.  Locate  and  de- 
scribe the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  bodies.  15.  Locate  and  describe  the 
rectum. 

Physiology  and  Hygienk. — 1.  How  does  the  digested  food  enter 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  •*  2.  What  conditions  within  normal  limits 
will  modify  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  ?  3.  Give  the  mechanism 
of  nerve-reflex  and  an  example  of  its  action.  4.  Describe  the  functions 
of  the  liver.  5.  How  does  respiration  affect  the  blood  V  6.  Name  the 
several  digestive  ferments  and  give  the  action  of  each.  7.  Name  the 
physical  properties  of  pure  water.  8.  What  are  the  objects  of  cook- 
ing food  ?  9.  Into  what  general  classes  are  foods  divided  ?  Give  ex- 
amples of  each  class.  10.  How  does  the  air  of  crowded  rooms  become 
foul?  11.  How  much  space  is  required  for  a  single  individual  in  a 
sleeping  apartment  to  insure  health  ?  12.  What  deformities  are  liable 
to  result  from  improperly  constructed  desks  and  seats  in  school-rooms? 
13.  Name  the  principal  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  14.  Name  three  tests  for  detecting  impurities  in  water.  15. 
What  is  the  best  sanitary  plan  for  the  disposal  of  sewage? 

Obstetrics. — 1.  Describe  the  development  of  the  fertilized  ovum 
in  its  early  stages.  2.  What  is  to  be  learned  by  abdominal  ausculta- 
tion in  pregnancy  ?  3.  Wliat  changes  occur  in  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy? 4.  How  is  prolapse  of  the  funis  recognized  and  treated  ?  5. 
What  is  meant  by  inertia  of  the  uterus  during  labor  ?  How  does  it 
complicate  labor  and  how  should  it  be  treated  ?  6.  What  signs  would 
indicate  death  of  the  foetus  prior  to  labor  and  what  should  be  done  in 
such  a  condition  ?  7.  What  are  the  certain  signs  of  pregnancy  ?  8. 
How  is  the  perinaeum  endangered  in  labor?  9.  Give  the  diagnosis  and 
management  of  a  face  presentation.  10.  Describe  the  methods  of  re- 
moving the  placenta,  and  tell  when  they  are  appropriate.  11.  What 
are  the  causes  of  haamorrhage  after  labor,  and  what  is  the  treatment  y 
12.  What  care  does  the  mother  require  after  labor?  13.  Give  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  asphyxia  of  the  new-born.  14.  Give 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  mammary  abscess  in  the  puer- 
peral state.  15.  De.-icribe  the  common  varieties  of  the  obstetric  forceps 
and  their  application. 

Surgery. — 1.  Name  the  different  methods  by  which  wounds  heal, 
and  describe  each.  2.  What  is  a  tumor?  3.  Give  the  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  clavicle.  4.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  strangulated 
inguinal  hernia  ?  5.  What  tissues  are  divided  in  the  operation  for 
femoral  hernia  ?  6.  What  are  the  causes  of  atony  of  the  bladder? 
7.  Give  the  general  treatment  for  the  arrest  of  hasmorrhage.  8.  How 
and  in  what  part  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  is  fracture  most 
liable  to  occur,  and  what  is  the  treatment  ?  9.  How  is  a  fracture 
produced?  10.  What  is  a  dislocation?  11.  What  is  the  treat- 
ment of  simple  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  ?  12.  What  is 
the  treatment  of  asphyxia?  13.  Where  are  the  swelling  and  fluctua- 
tion most  prominent  in  .synovitis  of  the  ankle  joint  ?  14.  What  is  the 
pathology  of  "  white  swelling"  ?  15.  Give  a  description  and  state  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  scirrhus  of  the  mamma. 

Pathology  and  Diagnosis. — 1.  Describe  the  eruption  of  typhoid 
fever.  2.  What  is  endemic  disease?  3.  Give  the  symptoms  of  epi- 
demic influenza.  4.  What  is  haemoptysis  ?  5.  What  are  the  normal 
sounds  heard  in  inspiration  and  expiration?  6.  Give  the  physical  signs 
of  pleuritic  effusion.  7.  What  is  hypertrophy  ?  8.  What  are  crepitant 
r&les?  8.  How  would  you  diagnosticate  a  case  of  diphtheria?  10. 
What  is  the  normal  relation  of  the  pulse  to  respiration?  11.  State 
briefly  the  rational  and  physical  signs  of  acute  bronchitis.  12.  Give  the 
clinical  history  of  an  acute  attack  of  croupous  pneumonia.  13.  De- 
scribe the  natural  heart  sounds.  14.  On  what  day  does  the  rash  usually 
appear  in  scarlatina?     15.  Give  the  pathology  of  carcinoma. 

Therapeutics,  Practice,  and  Materia  Medica. — A.  Questions  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Examiners  representing  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York :   1.  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  ergot  of  rye  ? 


2.  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  digitalis  ?  3.  Explain  the  thera- 
peutic uses  of  opium  in  dysentery.  4.  What  are  the  indications  for  the 
therapeutic  uses  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnine?  6.  What  are  the  thera- 
peutic uses  of  potassium  iodide?  6.  State  your  treatment,  including 
diet,  of  typhoid  fever.  7.  Describe  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus. 
8.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tetanus.  9.  What  is  the  appro- 
priate treatment  of  epilepsy  during  a  convulsive  attack  ?  10.  Give  the 
treatment  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  11.  Describe  ergot  of  rye, 
its  physiological  action,  and  give  the  dose  of  the  fluid  extract.  12. 
Name  three  official  preparations  of  digitalis,  and  give  the  dose  of  each. 
13.  Name  an  important  alkaloid  of  erythroxylon  and  describe  the  pur- 
poses of  its  application  and  its  effect.  14.  Write  a  prescription  con- 
taining morphine  for  hypodermic  purposes,  and  state  the  amount  to  be 
used  for  an  adult  at  each  injection  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  local  pain. 
15.  Give  the  difference  between  a  laxative,  a  saline  purgative,  a  drastic 
purgative,  a  hydragogue  purgative,  and  a  cholagogue  purgative,  and 
name  examples  of  each. 

£.  Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  represent- 
ing the  Homoiopathic  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  : 

1.  Name  five  remedies  frequently  indicated  ineczematous  eruptions, 
and  state  for  what  form  of  the  disease  each  is  applicable.  2.  Name 
two  prominent  remedies,  with  indications  for  their  use  in  cystitis.  3. 
Give  the  indications  of  aconite,  gelsemium,  and  baptisia  in  febrile  con- 
ditions. 4.  Name  four  of  the  chief  remedies  in  typhoid  fever,  giving 
indications  for  their  use.  5.  Name  four  principal  remedies  for  haemor- 
rhage, and  give  at  least  one  characteristic  indication  for  each.  6.  What 
is  the  prognosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  what  its  treatment  ?  7.  Un- 
der what  conditions  would  you  give  a  grave  prognosis  in  scarlatina  ?  8. 
State  your  treatment,  including  diet,  of  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria,  also 
name  four  remedies  and  give  their  chief  symptoms.  9.  What  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  pleurisy  with  exudation  ?  10.  What  are  the  causes 
of  death  in  Bright's  disease?  11.  How  does  a  homoeopathic  mother 
tincture  differ  from  a  fluid  extract  ?  Explain  in  a  general  way  the 
preparation  of  homoeopathic  tinctures.  12.  What  are  the  chief  prepa- 
rations of  opium  ?  What  doses  produce  tlie  physiological  effects  of  the 
drug  and  what  doses  are  poisonous  ?  13.  When  giving  digitalis  in  large 
doses,  what  should  be  its  limitations  and  what  are  the  dangers  of  its 
excessive  use?  14.  Differentiate  between  the  pathogenetic  ett'ects  of 
bryonia  and  cimicifuga.  15.  Compare  bryonia  and  phosphorus  in  chest 
disease. 

C.  Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  represent- 
ing the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

1.  What  are  the  therapeutical  uses  of  nux  vomica  and  strychnine? 
2.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  prescribe  aconite,  belladonna, 
bryonia,  and  gelsemium  ?  3.  What  remedies  dissolve  the  membrane  ot 
diphtheria  ?  4.  Name  three  of  the  most  reliable  remedies  for  pulmonary 
hccmorrhage.     5.  State  the  difference  between  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic- 

6.  What  is  the  most   frequent  cause  of  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart  ? 

7.  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  between  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys and  diabetes.  8.  What  is  the  test  for  deciding  between  sunstroke 
and  apoplexy  ?  9.  What  symptom  is  conclusive  evidence  of  pneumo- 
nia? 10.  What  are  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
strychnine  ?  11.  Name  the  properties  and  dose  of  gelsemium,  aconite, 
and  belladonna.  12.  Name  the  properties  and  dose  of  veratrum  viride, 
digitalis,  and  nux  vomica.  13.  What  are  the  preparations  of  opium 
and  its  alkaloids  ?  14.  Name  the  most  prominent  heart  stimulants  ? 
15.  What  are  the  medicinal  uses  of  ergot  and  of  lobelia  inflata  ? 

In  the  examination  in  therapeutics,  practice,  and  materia  medica, 
the  first  five  questions  were  under  the  head  of  therapeutics,  the  second 
five  under  that  of  practice,  and  the  third  five  under  that  of  materia 
medica.  Each  candidate  was  required  to  answer  ten  of  the  fifteen 
questions,  and  was  not  allowed  to  "  cancel "  more  than  two  in  each 
group. 

Spennatocystitis. — In  an  article  published  in  ihe  Lancet  for  October 
31st,  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd,  of  Birmingham,  remarks  upon  the  frequency 
of  inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  which,  he  says,  generally  goes 
unrecognized  as  diseases  of  the  Falloppian  tubes  escaped  recognition 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  until  within  a  few  years  past.  Mr.  Lloyd 
then  proceeds  as  follows : 


Hi'foro  (llrtour<Hin^  the  Hulij«u-t  propor  of  thlit  papor,  I  (lc8iro  to  refer 
for  Ik  t(>w  inoiiieiitH  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  iiimtoiny  of  llie  iiiitlt< 
^eiieniiivc  appiiratiiH.  On  the  floor  of  the  proHtulic  iirt'lhiii  is  ii  little 
hollow,  the  iitrieiiluM  or  Minus  poculiiriH,  in  the  hiden  of  \vlii<'h  the  eoni- 
nion  ejaeiiliilorv  duetH  lire  rtiiid  to  open.  1  tind  very  frei|iienllv  that  the 
diu'tN  Iroin  either  Hide  enil  liy  a  single  opening  at  (he  hotiotii  of  the 
(tinuH.  From  itn  opening;  into  the  iirethni  the  eomnion  ejaeiilalorv  duet 
runn  huekward  throu^;!)  the  .sulmtunee  of  the  pruHtute  for  alioiit  three 
quarters  of  an  ineh,  and  ends  l>y  ilividin^  into  the  duet  ({uiiiK  to  the 
tieniiniil  ve8ielo  (wliieh  is  very  chort — 8uy  Imlf  an  ineh)  and  the  duct 
goinn  to  the  epididMiiis,  the  viih  ilefcrons,  which  in  cixti'eii  or  ei;;hleen 
inches  lonj;  at  least.  There  is  a  ^reat  dilVerenee,  therefore,  in  the  dis- 
tunees  between  the  urethia  and  the  interior  of  the  seniituil  vesicle  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  urethra  iiiid  the  epididymis  on  the  other.  The 
seminal  vesicles  in  (he  adult  are  made  up  id'  w  ide,  convoliiteil,  sai'culated, 
blind-ended  (iibes,  lined  with  tiiiely  reticu1a(ed  mneous  memlirane,  and 
bound  toj;e(lier  with  connective  tissue  into  a  structure  bluntly  py- 
ramidal in  shape,  about  two  inclu's  and  a  half  \o\\fi,  one  inch  broad, 
and  three  quiirters  of  an  inch  thick.  They  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  bladder  between  it  and  the  rectum,  close  to  the  aii{;le  formed  by 
the  bladder  and  the  j)elvie  wall.  The  front  of  the  vesicles  arc  immedi- 
ately behind  the  prostate,  and  the  whole  structures,  when  moderately 
distended,  can  be  easily  and  distinctly  felt  from  the  rectum,  and  become 
more  eviilent  when  the  bladder  contains  a  few  ounces  of  urine.  The 
vesicles  are  held  closely  to  the  bladder  byastiong  layer  of  recto-vesical 
fascia,  which  blends  in  front  with  the  capsule  of  the  pros(ate,  and  is 
continuous  behind  with  the  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  bladder;  they 
are  therefore  in  much  closer  relationshij)  with  the  bladder  than  with 
the  rectum.  In  palpating  these  structures  from  the  rectum,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  to  be  felt  toward  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  not  in  the  middle  line.  Their  blood-vessels 
are  branches  of  the  inferior  vesical  and  middle  haemorrhoidal  arteries, 
and  their  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

Spermatocystitis  is  rarely  seen  as  a  primary  malady;  it  is  almost 
always  secondary  to  urethritis.  Whether  we  regard  this  inflammation 
as  gonorrhceal  or  not  depends  upon  our  individual  views  on  the  specifi- 
city of  the  urethral  discharges  which  follow  sexual  intercourse.  The 
bulk  of  the  profession  look  upon  them  as  gonorrhceal,  but  that  they  are 
all  gonorrha'al  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  contain  the 
specific  gonococcus,  1  very  much  question.  The  majority  of  discharges 
which  come  under  my  own  notice — and  I  see  a  very  large  number — are 
certainly  not  specific  in  the  sense  that  we  use  the  word  "specific"  in 
cases  of  syphilis  or  small-pox.  But  whatever  our  views  on  the  nature 
of  venereal  urethiitis,  we  shall  all  agree  that  this  inflammation  begins 
at  the  meatus  and  passes  down  the  urethra  for  a  variable  distance, 
sometimes  not  more  than  a  few  lines,  sometimes  to  the  kidney  pelvis 
itself,  and  that  it  frequently  travels  from  the  urinary  tract  along  the 
seminal  passages  to  the  epididymis,  and  that  epididymitis  therefore  is 
one  of  its  most  common  complications.  All  practitioners  recognize 
"  gonorrhceal  epididymitis,"  but  how  often  have  they  heard  of  "gonor- 
rhceal spermatocystitis  "  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  999  out  of  1,000 
medical  men  have  never  thought  of  such  a  malady  at  all,  although  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  common  as,  indeed  more  so  probably  than,  gonor- 
rhoBal  epidid)Tnitis.  Its  symptoms  are  attributed  to  other  maladies 
altogether ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  presence  of  pros- 
tatitis— acute,  subacute,  or  chronic — vesical  irritability,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  reflex  spasms  from  an  inflamed  urethra.  I 
question  the  existence  at  all  of  many  of  these  maladies,  and  believe 
firmly  that  inflammation  in  and  around  the  spermatic  vesicles  is  the 
usual  explanation  of  their  various  phenomena.  It  appears  to  me  that 
an  inflammation  which  has  started  down  the  common  ejaculatory  canal 
is  much  more  likely  to  extend  along  the  half-inch  duct  into  the  sper- 
matic vesicles  than  along  the  sixteen-inch  passage  to  the  epididymis, 
and  that  it  does  do  so  any  one  can  determine  for  himself  if  he  will  ex- 
amine/)rr  rectum  all  gonorrha?al  patients  who  complain  of  increased 
frequency  of  micturition. 

The  similarities  which  exist  between  spermatocystitis  and  epididy- 
mitis are  extremely  interesting,  and  are  well  worth  a  few  moments'  at- 
tention.   In  the  first  place,  they  are  rarely  primary,  but  are  almost  always 


Hecondary  to  urethral  iiilludimation.  They  occur  in  the  third  or  fouitli 
.<eek  of  a  H"<i"'i'ho'a.  'i'lu-  iiilliimiiiHtoiy  iiroccHH  in  both  iill'eetH  chiefly 
the  connective  tihKiic  lyiiij;  belween  (he  (ubuhir  MtructureH,  and  is  char- 
actcri/ed  by  a  coiiHidrrablc  aiiioiiiit  of  hard,  brawny  HWelliiig,  giving  riHO 
to  the  well-known  ovoidal  iiiiihh  tilling  one  half  of  the  Hcrotum  in  the 
one  euHc,  and  (o  the  <lilfio<ed  brawny  Hovelling  felt  from  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  rectum — iiiiMtaken  foi  the  acutely  inflamed  prontate — in  the  other. 
In  epididymitiH  it  ix  now  well  known  that  it  \n  not  the  tOMticle  which 
Hwells,  but  the  epidiilymal  connective  tinnue  ;  and  in  HpernnitncyHtitis  it 
will  be  found,  if  a  careful  cxaiiiimition  in  made,  that  it  is  not  the  proH- 
tate  which  is  Hwolleii,  but  the  venicular  or  perive^iciilar  tisKiie  beyond. 
Sup|iura(ioii  in  bodi  ciiseH  is  (hi;  exception,  and  reHolution  the  rule. 
IIow  often  do  we  .see  a  giinorrhii-Hl  e|)iilidyiiiitiH  suppurate,  de.s|)ile  the 
fact  that  the  initial  le.Mion  from  which  the  iuflamiiiation  originated  Ih 
itself  suppurative  y  SpermatocyHtitis  terminates  in  resolution,  but  oc- 
casionally it  may  suppurate  and  give  rine  to  deep-seateil  almceHs  in  the 
pelvic  floor.  These  abscesses  may  ojieii  or  be  oiH'iied  into  the  rectum, 
the  periiia-um,  the  urethra,  or  the  bladder,  and  cases  have  been  recorded 
where  pus  had  made  its  way  from  the  vesicle  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
at  Douglas's  pouch  and  proved  fatal.  The  analogies  also  between  sper- 
matocystitis and  salpingitis  are  so  remarkable  and  so  many  that  they 
could  only  be  discussed  in  a  paper  especially  devoted  to  their  consid. 
eration. 

Spermatocystitis  is  met  with  in  three  forms — acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic.  The  first  usually  complicates  the  true  gonorrluna,  the  second 
occurs  in  the  "  non-specific  "  variety  of  urethritis,  and  the  third  is  a 
sequel  of  either  of  the  other  two.  With  regard  to  the  pathology  of 
spermatocystitis,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  observations  are  not  in  any 
way  complete,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  disease  which  does  not  kill, 
and  which  is  met  with  therefore  on  the  post-mortem  table  only  by  acci- 
dent. I  have  examined  large  numbers  of  seminal  vesicles  after  death, 
and  have  found  great  differences  in  their  structure,  size,  shape,  and  at- 
tachments, not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  in  the  companion  vesicles  of 
the  same  individual.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Glasgow  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  Brilixh  Medical 
Journal  of  April  '20,  1889,  I  gave  a  rhume  of  my  researches  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  and  the  facts  therein  detailed,  added  to  what  I 
have  personally  seen,  convince  me  that  inflammatory  disease  of  this 
organ  is  a  reality  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  symptoms  of  spermatocystitis  are  identical  with  those  given  in 
the  text-books  as  characteristic  of  the  several  varieties  of  prostatitis,  of 
vesical  irritability,  and  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
correct  diagnosis  between  them  can  only  be  made  by  a  carefully  con- 
ducted digital  examination  from  the  rectum.  I  believe  inflammation  of 
the  prostate  to  be  a  disease  of  comparative  rarity,  and  am  convinced 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  prostatitis  is  thought  to  complicate 
a  urethritis  it  is  the  seminal  vesicles  which  are  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  not  the  prostate  at  all.  I  can  not  discover  any  a  priori 
reason  why  the  prostatic  tissue  should  inflame  any  more  than  the  corpus 
spongiosum  or  the  bladder  wall  during  the  course  of  a  urethritis,  but  I 
can  understand  why  an  inflammation  which  so  frequently  extends  from 
the  urethra  along  the  common  ejaculatory  duct  to  the  vas  and  epididy- 
mis should  find  its  way  also  to  the  seminal  vesicle. 

Acute  spermatocystitis  occurs  usually  during  the  second  or  third 
week  of  a  gonorrhcra.  A  patient  complains  of  uneasiness,  soon  amount- 
ing to  pain  of  a  throbbing  character,  deep  in  the  pelvis  and  perina;um, 
with  increased  frequency  of  micturition  going  on  to  vesical  tenesmus. 
The  painful  symptoms  increase  as  the  bladder  distends,  and  are  felt 
most  acutely  at  the  end  of  the  penis  at  the  close  of  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion, after  which  a  brief  period  of  relief  may  follow.  Defecation  is  fre- 
quently painful ;  the  urethral  discharge  is  lessened,  and  may  disappear 
entirely.  The  urine  remains  acid  and  very  slightly  altered  in  character. 
It  may  contain  a  few  pus-  or  blood-corpuscles,  and  throw  down  a  slight 
mucous  deposit,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  urine  in  acute  gonor- 
rhoea of  the  bladder.  The  most  important  sign  of  all,  however,  is  the 
swelling  to  be  felt  from  the  rectum.  This  swelling  will  be  found  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  base  of  the  bladder  from  side  to  side,  and  to  extend 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger ;  and  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  prostate,  shut  up  as  it  is  in  its  own  fibrous  Capsule,  can  swell  up  to 
this  great  size  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.    We  should  remember  that 
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in  gonorrhceal  orchitis  it  is  the  inflamed  connective  tissue  of  tlie  epi- 
didymis which  constitutes  the  scrotal  swelling,  and  not  the  testicle 
itself. 

The  subacute  variety  presents  similar  symptoms,  but  of  a  less  severe 
type.  It  is  most  commonly  seen  later  in  the  course  of  a  urethritis,  wliicli 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  gonorrhoea!.  Frequent  erections  and  seminal 
emissions  are  occasionally  present. 

The  chronic  variety  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  very  variable 
and  often  extremely  perplexing.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  in- 
tractable gleet,  not  depending  on  stricture,  which  gets  better  and  returns 
over  and  over  again  ;  recurrent  attacKs  of  simple  vesical  irritability  ; 
seminal  emissions  which  may  be  rusty  in  color  or  slightly  purulent. 
Rectal  examination  reveals  a  distended  or  hardened  vesicle,  which  is  as 
easily  differentiated  from  the  normal  prostate  as  is  the  nodule  wliich 
may  be  felt  behind  the  testicle  in  chronic  epididymitis.  I  have  aspirated 
vesicular  swellings  on  several  occasions,  and  have  demonstrated  their 
nature  by  finding  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  withdrawn.  Prognosis  in  all 
varieties  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable.  The  acute  and  subacute  varieties  usu- 
ally end  in  resolution,  and  when  suppuration  occurs  a  timely  incision  is 
followed  by  complete  cure.  The  chronic  variety  sometimes  exists  for 
months,  but  usually  gets  well  in  the  end ;  occasionally,  however,  it  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  during  many  years. 

Speaking  generally,  the  treatment  of  spermatocystitis  is  the  same  as 
that  of  prostatitis.  The  acute  kind  must  be  dealt  with  by  rest  in  bed, 
milk  diet,  and  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  perinieum  ;  warm  fomentations  ; 
belladonna  or  morphine  suppositories  ;  careful  avoidance  of  constipa- 
tion, motions  being  kept  soft  with  sulphur  in  some  form  ;  and  cathe- 
terization with  a  Jaques  rubber  instrument  if  retention  supervenes. 
Suppuration  must  be  closely  watched  for  by  regular  rectal  examination, 
and  when  present  must  be  treated  by  an  incision  from  the  perinEeum 
guided  by  the  finger  in  the  bowel.  The  practice  of  opening  deep  col- 
lections of  pus  about  the  rectum  or  prostate  by  incisions  made  from  the 
bowel  is  not  to  be  commended  ;  such  abscesses  are  much  better  incised 
through  the  skin.  An  external  wound  is  not  only  more  easily  gol  at, 
but  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  exploring  with  a  finger  the 
cavity  from  which  the  pus  is  evacuated.  In  the  article  above  referred 
to  I  give  a  short  note  of  a  case  where  I  opened  suppurations  in  both 
seminal  vesicles  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  When  an  abscess  has 
already  made  its  way  into  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
free  external  drainage  is  the  indication  to  follow.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  deep  abscesses  consecutive  to  urethritis  are  not  prostatic, 
as  is  generally  asserted,  but  are  of  vesicular  origin.  This  may  explain 
the  fact  mentioned  by  von  Zeissl — the  most  modern  writer  on  the 
subject — that  he  has  "  never  seen  infiltration  of  urine  and  fistulae  fol- 
low prostatitis."  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  writing  of  prostatic  ab- 
scess, says  :  "  Abscesses  supposed  to  be  prostatic  are  not  infre- 
quently external  to  the  prostate,  and  not  within  the  envelope  of  the 
organ ;  and  are,  in  fact,  periprostatic.  They  arise  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostatic  abscess,  but  are  of  less  serious  import."  Our  lead- 
ing English  authority  on  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system  seems 
entirely  to  have  overlooked  spermatocystitis  as  a  complication  of  ure- 
thritis, or  I  fancy  it  would  have  struck  him  that  the  abscesses  to  which 
he  alludes  above  were  probably  due  to  vesicular  disease.  The  chronic 
variety  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  kinds  to  treat,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are,  as  a  rule,  not  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  justify  surgical  interference.  If  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  demand  it,  it  is  easy  to  aspirate  a  distended  vesicle  from  the 
perina?um,  the  needle  being  guided  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum.  It  is 
much  easier,  but  not  quite  so  free  from  the  risk  of  inflammation,  to 
aspirate  from  the  rectum.  When  aspiration  has  failed,  free  incision,  or 
even  excision  of  the  vesicles,  may  be  performed  through  a  perineal 
opening.  Gleet  is  a  common  consequence  of  chronic  spermatocystitis, 
especially  that  variety  of  gleet  which  is  brought  on  by  beer-drinkiug. 
Our  leading  writers  make  no  mention  of  this.  Otis  sees  in  every  gleet 
a  stricture  which  wants  dividing,  and  Berkeley  Hill  discovers  granular 
patches  in  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  urethroscope  which  call  for 
topical  applications.  The  gleet  of  vesicular  disease  will  neither  yield  to 
the  urethrotome  nor  the  caustic  stick,  but  may  be  benefited  by  a  mild 
course  of  mercury,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  by 
an  abstinence  from  vinous  and  sexual  indulgence. 


I  have  purposely  abstained  in  this  paper  from  detailing  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  care.  I  have  notes  of  plenty  of  them  which  I 
could  adduce  in  support  of  my  statements.  I  am  more  strongly  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  have 
so  lightly  touched.  There  are  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  it  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  attention  did  time  allow,  for  the  sake  of 
eliciting  discussion,  1  beg  to  submit  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  That 
spermatocystitis,  although  seldom  recognized,  is  not  uncommon ;  (2) 
that  it  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  salpingitis  in  women  ;  (.'})  that  it 
is  usually  secondary  to  urethritis;  (4)  that  suppuration  is  exceptional- 
(5)  that  when  suppuration  occurs,  the  pus  should  be  liberated  by  in- 
cisions made  from  the  perinieum ;  (6)  that  it  frequently  accompanies 
epididymitis;  (7)  that  it  is  usually  diagnosticated  as  inflammation  of 
the  prostate  or  neck  of  the  bladder ;  (8)  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  easily 
made  by  careful  digital  examination  from  the  rectum. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.— On  Thursday  evening,  the 
19th  inst.,  the  anniversary  discourse,  on  Arsenic  in  Common  Life,  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th  inst..  Dr.  J.  Blake  White  will  show  a 
double  nasal  spray  and  vaporizer,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Chappel  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  CEsophageal  Stricture  treated  by  Permanent  Tubage. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Foetal  Positions.— Dr.  D.  Berry  Hart,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, read  a  paper  on  The  Inconsistencies  of  the  Present  Obstetric 
Nomenclature  for  Positions  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  13th  of  May,  and  it  is  published  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.     He  says  : 

For  the  various  positions  the  child  may  occupy  at  the  beginning  of 
labor  we  have  at  present  a  nomenclature  j)retty  generally  agreed  upon. 
This  nomenclature  has  grown  up  gradually,  and  has  been  specially  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  whose  formation  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Russell  Simpson  at  the  London  International  Congress. 

In  naming  the  head  positions,  the  occiput  is  taken  as  the  factor, 
and  therefore  L.  0.  A.  means  that  "  position  "  where  the  occiput  is  to 
the  left  and  front. 

In  face  cases,  however,  the  chin  is  regarded  as  the  guide,  and  thus 
we  speak  of  L.  M.  A. — i.e.,  the  face  position  with  the  chin  to  the  left 
and  front. 

In  breech  presentations,  again,  the  positions  are  taken  from  the  sa- 
crum, and  thus  we  have  L.  S.  A.,  meaning  that  position  where  the  sacrum 
is  to  the  left  and  front. 

In  transverse  presentations,  finally,  the  nomenclature  has  varied 
much.  The  most  common  position  has  been  variously  termed  dorso- 
anterior,  left  cephalo-iliac,  or  left  scapuloanterior,  etc. 

Now,  in  this  nomenclature  there  is  no  consistency,  although  there 
may  be  convenience  provided  one  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
To  understand  the  present  errors  and  the  way  out  of  them  we  must  re- 
cur to  the  definition  of  what  is  termed  "position." 

"Position"  involves  two  factors — i.  e.,  we  must  define  the  relation 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  child  to  a  certain  region  of  the  mother.  The 
latter  factor  is  easily  determined,  as  it  is  the  upper  strait  of  the  bony 
pelvis.  In  this  we  take  either  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences  or  sacro- 
liac  joints,  according  as  the  position  is  anterior  or  posterior;  or  where 
the  Solayres's  obliquity  is  not  present  (the  presenting  part  lying  in  the 
transverse)  we  take  the  iliac  bone  itself  where  the  transverse  diameter 
impinges,  and  use  the  word  "  iliac  "  instead  of  "  ilio-pectineal."  To 
divide  the  brim  into  quadrants,  as  Dr.  Milne  Murray  suggests,  is  met 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  occasional  absence  of  Solayres's  obliquity — 
when  the  ojciput,  for  instance,  would  occupy  two  quadrants. 

Besides,  the  real  difficulty  in  defining  "  position  "  is  the  foetal  factor. 
In  the  ordinary  nomenclature  it  is  "occiput"  in  head  cases,  "chin"  in 
face  cases,  "  sacrum  "  in  breech  cases,  and  "  acromion  "  in  transverse 
ones.  Now,  head,  chin,  sacrum,  and  breech  can  have  no  topographical 
unity.  They  are  so  diverse  that  one  is  bound  to  try  to  define  the  foetal 
factor  of  position  in  some  other  way. 

I  strongly  urge  a  functional  definition,  and  think  the  best  is  the  one 
I  have  already  given — viz. :  "  Position  is  the  relation  to  the  upper  strait 
of  the  pelvis  of  that  portion  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  fcetus  which 
should  first  rotate  to  the  front  in  the  movement  of  internal  rotation." 
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Tliii*  is  renllv  no  now  princlplp,  ns  ovitlontly  in  fncp  rnm««  llio  I'liln 
litis  l)i>oii  ctioson  iiH  tlio  fii'tiii  iniliciitur  uf  |i(>Hiti<iii,  iiiiil  appiircnlly  l)i>- 
ouiiMi*  it  is  of  iiiiporliiiico  tliitt  it  Hlniiild  lotulf  to  tlic  tioiil  in  iiilcriiiil 
i-utntioii. 

\V«'  fiiii  now  r«>i»n'iiii)^i'  tlif  iioiiii'iicliitiirc  iim  followH  : 
llciicl  iiiul  fare  i-uscs  rt'lilin  tlii'ir  liotiu'tu-liitiiri'.      In  lircfdi  we  lake 
tlu'  liip,  mill  liuvo,  tliori'foii' — 

i)orso-iinttM'ior Lfft  i'oxo-col\l<ii(l. 

Hinlit    " 

DorsopoMtcrior I.fft       "  " 

Higlit    " 

For  tninsvprsc  ciiscs  wf  liiivo — 

Dorso-antorior I/cft  lu'roinio-iliuc. 

|{i>;lit    " 

Dorso-postcrior Left      "  " 

Hinl't    " 

It  must  bo  noted  that  "ii;;lit"  and  "loft"  "aiitoiior  "  and  "  posto- 
lior"  rofor  only  to  tlio  niotiior. 

This  noinonolaturo  is  aoourato,  lo^ioal,  simplo,  and  it  tolls  tiio  stu- 
dent, moreover,  a  groat  faot  about  internal  rotation.  Tlio  old  nomen- 
clature was  inacounite,  had  no  logical  oousistonoo,  and  should,  of 
course,  be  ultered. 

I  am  not  bigoted  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  might,  for  instance, 
be  possible  to  define  position  as  "  the  relation  of  tlie  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  presenting  part  to  the  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis."  This  would, 
however,  involve  the  alteration  of  the  nomenclature  in  face  cases  to 
"loft  fronto  anterior,"  etc.,  and  would  bo  an  unfortunate  nooessity,  but 
much  bettor  than  adhering  to  a  nomenclature  that  is  contradictory  and 
confusing. 

His  Pneumogastric  Nerve. — Tlie  following  verses,  by  Eugene  Field, 
appoarod  in  tlio  CIi'h'ikjo  J)<tili/  Xfir.t : 

Upon  an  average,  twice  a  week. 

When  anguish  clouds  my  brow, 
My  good  physician  friend  I  seek 

To  know  "  what  ails  me  now." 
He  taps  me  on  the  back  and  chest 

And  scans  my  tongue  for  bile. 
And  lays  an  ear  against  my  breast 

And  listens  there  a  while. 
Then  he  is  ready  to  admit 

That  all  he  can  observe 
Is  something  wrong  inside,  to  wit : 

My  pneumogastric  nerve ! 

Now,  when  these  L'ltin  names  within 

Dyspeptic  hulks  like  mine 
Go  wrong,  a  fellow  should  begin 

To  draw  what's  called  the  line. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  same, 

Which  in  my  hulk  abounds, 
Is  not,  despite  its  awful  name, 

So  fatal  as  it  sounds. 
Yet,  of  all  torments  known  to  me, 

I'll  say  without  reserve. 
There  is  no  torment  like  to  thee, 

Thou  pneumogastric  nerve ! 

This  subtle,  envious  nerve  appears 

To  be  a  patient  foe — 
It  waited  nearly  forty  years 

Its  chance  to  lay  me  low  ; 
Then,  like  some  blithering  blast  of  hell. 

It  struck  this  guileless  bard. 
And  in  that  evil  hour  I  fell 

Prodigious  far  and  hard. 
Alas !  what  things  I  dearly  love — 

Pies,  puddings,  and  preserves — 
Are  sure  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of 

All  pneumogastric  nerves ! 


f)h,  tlint  I  could  remodel  innn ! 

I'd  Olid  th«-M>  oriiol  pains 
liy  hitting  on  a  dilTrrt-nt  plan 

From  that  which  now  obtiiiiiM. 
The  Hlomaoh,  gioally  amplified. 

Anon  HJioiihl  o('ou|)y 
The  nil  of  that  domain  inside 

VVIioro  heart  and  luiigH  in)W  lie. 
Hut,  (ii'Ht  of  all,  I  Hhoiild  drpoHO 

That  di.ilxdio  ourvo 
And  author  of  my  thousand  woes, 

The  pnoumogHHtric  nervi' ! 

Membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  ABSOoiation  is  ob- 
tained only  by  oiociion  at  tlio.  annual  mooting.  "  Kvei-y  phaniiiicist  and 
druggist  of  good  moral  and  professional  standing,  whotluM'  in  biminoss 
on  hisown  account.  rotiro(l  from  business,  or  omployofi  by  another,  and 
those  teachers  of  |)liarmaoy,  ohomistry,  and  botany  who  may  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  pharmacy  and  materia  medica"  are  eligible  for 
moii<l)orship.  For  blank  application  and  further  information,  address 
Dr.  II.  .M.  VVIiolploy,  27i!*  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  chairman  of 
the  committoo  on  moinlxTship. 

To  ContributorB  and  Correspondents. —  The  atlenlion  of  all  wJio  piirj>OHe 
favoring  us  with  commauicalions  ta  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intttitlcd  for  publication  under  tlie  liead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  rcapcitfulhj  informed  that,  in  accejjling  snch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  no  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  ntanuscript  or  any  abstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  wdess  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  its  ;  (2)  acc(pted  articles 
are  snlijcet  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wis/tes  complied  with  mitst  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  hcui  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  jiroiix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  pitblication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  tlie  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^  name  are  treated  as  strictly  coiifdeutial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  buli- 
vidual  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  erpccted  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  pj'ofession  who  send  us  informaiion  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  jdeasure  in 
insertinc}  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  APPARATUS.* 

PART   I.— PHLEGMASIC   AFFECTIONS. 
By  JOHN  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.  D., 

eURGKON  TO  BELLEVUE   HOSPITAi. 

Section  L— GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

I. 

Introduction.  —  Frequency    of   Diseases    of    the    Uhinary 

Apparatus. — Sketch   of  the   Composition,    Innervation, 

Nutrition,  and  Function  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. 

The  present  knowledge  of  affections  of  the  urinary  and 
genital  apparatus,  and  of  means  for  their  relief,  is  the  ac- 
cretion of  the  experiences  of  many  thousand  years.  All 
nations  and  generations  have  contributed  their  quota  in  the 
slow  but  steady  advances  that  have  been  made.  It  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  a  young 
savage,  far  back  in  the  mists  of  time,  harassed  by  frequent 
and  difficult  urination  owing  to  a  narrow  stenosis  of  the 
preputial  orifice,  conceiving  the  idea  of  sharpening  a  stone 
and  with  it  excising  the  end  of  the  prepuce,  and  thus  re- 
moving the  annoying  obstruction.  This  prompt  relief  in- 
ducing him  to  try  the  experiment  upon  others,  he  becomes 
the  posthectomist  of  his  tribe.  An  aged  savage,  too,  may 
be  pictured  in  the  throes  of  retention  of  urine  searching 
means  of  relief,  and  finding  a  smooth,  hollow  reed,  rounds 
its  extremity,  spits  upon  it,  performs  rectilinear  catheterism, 
and  relieves  his  distended  bladder.  He  then  exhibits  with 
joy  the  improvised  instrument  that  has  saved  him,  and  per- 
haps also  an  improvement  thereon,  and  his  elderly  neigh- 
bors, similarly  affected,  take  advantage  of  the  discovery. 

The  following  statement  is  made  to  show  that  auto- 
catheterism  with  a  reed  is  not  purely  imaginary,  but  has 
been  successfully  practiced  for  the  relief  of  retention  of 
urine  :  A  Tasmanian,  under  the  care  of  the  writer  for 
urethral  stricture,  said  that  while  in  his  country  far  away 
"  in  the  bush  "  he  was  seized  with  retention  of  urine,  and 
suffered  so  much  in  consequence  that  he  looked  for  and 
found  a  reed  of  suitable  size,  which,  after  a  little  rude 
preparation,  he  moistened  with  saliva  and  introduced  into 
his  urethra,  and  thus  relieved  his  distended  bladder.  The 
writer  is  in  possession  of  two  small  straight  rods  made  of 
bamboo,  smoothed,  rounded,  and  charred  at  both  extremi- 
ties. These  rudely  improvised  instruments  had  been  used 
for  several  months  by  another  patient,  a  rustic,  almost  a 
savage,  for  the  relief  of  frequent  attacks  of  retention  of 
urine  due  to  urethral  stricture.  He  said  that  he  had  pre- 
pared them  himself,  and  that  whenever  unable  to  urinate 
he  introduced  the  smaller  and  then  sometimes  the  larger, 
immediately  on  whose  withdrawal  the  urine  flowed  freely. 

*  Twelve  lectures,  principally  on  phlegmasic  affections  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  delivered  during  the  autumn  of  1891,  constituting  the  first 
part  of  a  series,  are  now  published  for  the  guidance  of  beginners,  and 
are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians  who  recognize 
that  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  present  work  must  necessarily 
be  provisional,  and  who  fully  realize  that  "  the  domain  of  Science  is 
infinite  and  her  votaries  must  never  rest." 


The  operation  of  posthectomy  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  practiced  by  several  ancient  Eastern  nations, 
notably  the  Egyptians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  for  the  cure  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
disease  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Another  operation,  orchidectomy,  whose  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  queen,  may  be  traced 
to  savage  life,  and  even  the  savages  may  have  learned  it 
from  the  lower  animals,  for  there  are  not  few  of  the  smaUer 
polygamous  beasts  that  destroy  the  testicles  of  the  super- 
fluous young  males.  So  it  would  seem  that  eunuchism  is 
not  confined  to  man.  Many  therapic  devices,  too  well 
known  to  require  present  commentary,  have  been  learned 
from  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  cannibal  Caribs  discovered  by 
Columbus  were  in  the  habit  of  emasculating  their  young 
prisoners  to  be  fattened  and  then  devoured. 

Lumbar  incision  to  let  out  pus  from  nephric  or  peri- 
nephric abscess  dates  back  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  time  when  was  introduced  the  cutting  open  of  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  is  unknown.  That  it 
was  habitually  performed  during  the  life  of  Hippocrates  is 
evidenced  in  a  clause  of  the  oath  which  this  great  master 
caused  his  disciples  to  take,  forbidding  them  to  practice  the 
operation,  and  relegating  it  to  specialists. 

Lithoclastic  cystotomy  is  attributed  to  Ammonius,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
before  the  Christian  era  and  was  surnamed  Lithotomos, 
stone-cutter,  from  which  arose  the  term  lithotomy,  now 
having  the  arbitrary  signification  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Celsus  first  described  the  manner  of  using  catheters  for 
the  relief  of  retention  of  urine,  and  the  general  directions 
he  gave  are  followed  to  this  day.  Of  late  years  bronze 
catheters  have  been  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
This  discovery,  together  with  the  account  of  them  given  by 
Celsus,  shows  that  these  instruments  were  in  common  use 
before  the  Christian  era. 

It  was  Celsus,  too,  who  gave  the  first  description  of 
lithotomy  as  performed  before  and  during  his  time,  and  the 
operation  has  ever  since  borne  his  name — the  Celsian 
method. 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  andrology  are  due  to  the 
endeavors  to  improve  lithotomy,  and  later  to  discover  other 
means  of  relieving  sufferers  from  calculous  affections. 
These  improvements  were  begun  in  Italy,  but  the  names  of 
those  surgeons  who  made  them  have  long  since  been  for- 
gotten, and  no  writing  has  been  found  anterior  to  Mariano 
Santo  (1525),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  master,  Giovanni  di  Romani.  The  method  described  is 
known  as  the  Marian.  The  proprietary  operation  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Colots  of  France,  remained  a 
family  secret  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  not  divulged 
until  a  surgeon,  concealed  in  an  upper  room,  surprised  them 
in  the  act  of  operating,  by  looking  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor.  Franco  had,  however,  already  (1561)  devised  and 
published  two  methods  of  his  own,  one  of  which  was  the 
suprapubic. 

From  the  time  of  the  Colots  lithotomy  became  a  com- 
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mon  operation  in  Kurupu ;  it  bccuniu  Ntill  inoro  comniun  on 
the  acivont  of  Kn>re  JacquuH,  who  ig  Haid  to  have  operated 
more  than  five  ihoiiNand  tiineH.  The  frecpient  UHe  of  the 
8o\inil  ill  seiMcliiii!^  for  vesical  stones  led  to  the  better  study 
of  urctliral  ol)slnictioiis  and  liiiallv  ti>  the  speciali/.atioii  of 
iiretiirai  sti  ictiires. 

Still  fiirtlicr  advances  were  made  in  tlie  ei^lilceiitli 
(•entiMV,  hut  a  j;ii(antie  step  was  talien  almost  from  the 
moment  of  tlie  introduction  of  litliolri|)sv  ( I H2  I),  which 
re<|uired  the  most  careful  stu<lv  <>f  the  urethra  and  of  those 
lesions  of  the  upper  urinary  ory;aus  that  so  often  contra- 
indicate  suri^ical  interference.  With  lithotripsy  and  the 
advances  it  sui^jfested  are  connected  the  names  of  tlie  most 
dilij;ent  lnht)rers  in  surgery  of  Europe  and  America.  De- 
spite this  great  progress,  there  remains  much  to  he  (U)ne 
toward  improving  the  present  know'le<lge  of  the  pathology 
and  therapy  of  these  alfectious  by  succeeding  generations 
of  physicians,  and  tlie  future^advances  will  be  proportion- 
ate to  improvements  in  methods  of  study. 

The  main  object  of  the  proposed  conferences  is  to  out- 
line what  is  conceived  to  be  a  direct  and  convenient  metliod 
of  studying  the  diseases  that  affect  the  urinary  apparatus, 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  degree  of  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  physician  when  he  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment of  any  disease  of  this  apparatus,  and  also  his  obliga- 
tion to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy  and  therapeutics  of  the  urinary  organs. 
The  material  requisite  to  this  adequate  knowledge  is  gath- 
ered from  the  study  of  medical  and  surgical  treatises,  from 
the  observation  of  cases  of  disease,  and  from  written  and 
oral  conferences,  the  object  of  such  conferences  being 
ordinarily  to  convey  information  in  part  gleaned  from 
trustworthy  sources,  notably  those  that  are  not  of  easy 
access  to  the  majority  of  readers,  and  in  part  derived  from 
close  observation  and  extended  experience.  In  other  words, 
these  conferences,  to  be  time  and  labor  saving  to  the  list- 
ener, should  consist  mainly  of  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  writer  or  speaker  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
his  experience  a«  well  as  the  recorded  experiences  of 
others. 

To  carry  out  the  legitimate  purposes  of  these  confer- 
ences will  be  to  present,  in  the  form  of  condensed  disquisi- 
tions, the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  pathology,  aetiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  male  urinary 
apparatus  that  come  within  the  province  of  surgeons. 

Frequency  of  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  two  thirds  of  the  male  inhab- 
itants of  large  cities,  from  early  infancy  to  extreme  old 
age,  suffer  from  some  affection  of  the  urinary  or  of  the 
genital  apparatus ;  that  half  of  the  adult  males  have  had 
urethritis ;  and  that  at  least  half  of  all  men  above  the  age 
of  fifty  suffer  from  some  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate. 
Hence  the  importance  of  their  special  study. 

The  urinary  and  genital  organs  are  primarily  or  sec- 
ondarily affected  by  disease  or  by  injury — that  is  to  say, 
a  disease  may  begin  in  one  of  the  organs,  and  another  or- 
gan may  suffer  secondarily  from  this  disease ;  and  if  an 
organ  be  injured,  another  organ  may,  in  consequence,  be- 


come involved  in  disease.  Again,  Home  disease  originating 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  body  may  disturb  the  function  of 
the  apparatus,  and  even  cause  disejiae  of  several  of  the  uri- 
nary organs.  For  example,  any  disease  or  injury  which 
seriously  impedes  the  outflow  of  the  urine  reacts  upon  the 
bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys.  (Certain  abnormal  states  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  are  known  to  give  rise  to  hyper- 
litlmria  and  glycosuria,  the  lattcjr  being  som(;times  caused 
by  grav(;  cerebral  disease.  lOxcessive  lithuria  causes  irrita- 
tion and  even  ititlaiiiiiiation  of  the  urtrtcrs,  bladder,  and 
urethra.  Ijong-coiitiMued  polyuria  often  causes  renal  and 
vesical  disease. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  are  cura- 
ble, and  the  most  hopeless  are  amenable  to  {)alliative  treat- 
ment, designed  to  relieve  pain  and  prolong  life. 

Inasmuch  as  a  correct  concejjtion  of  disease  can  not  be 
formed  without  previous  study  of  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  organs  of  the  human  body — disease  being  a  departure 
from  the  normal  state  of  any  of  these  organs — it  is  wise  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinary  attention  upon  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus,  and  thus 
to  take  a  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  exactness  in  diag- 
nosis and  success  in  treatment.  Only  a  part  of  the  required 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  works  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  of  treatises  on  the  normal  and 
diseased  urinaiy  organs;  the  remainder  is  to  be  gained  sole- 
ly from  the  cadaver,  used  with  two  objects  :  first,  to  learn 
practically  the  descriptive,  relative,  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  organs ;  and  second,  to  rehearse  all  needed  operations, 
even  simple  cathcterism. 

Since  a  dissertation  on  special  anatomy  and  physiology 
would  here  be  out  of  place,  a  simple  sketch  will  be  given  of 
the  composition,  innervation,  nutrition,  and  function  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  as  an  introduction  to  the  description  of 
diseases  which  are  to  be  studied,  referring  the  student,  for 
further  information,  not  only  to  works  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  but  to  the  anatomical  laboratory. 

Composition  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — The  urinary 
apparatus  consists  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  the  bladder, 
the  prostate,  and  the  urethra.  The  kidneys  excrete  the 
urine  which,  after  a  short  detention  in  the  renal  pelves,  is 
conveyed  through  the  ureters — whose  caliber,  narrow  at  each 
extremity  of  the  duct,  averages  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  whose  length  ranges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches — to 
the  bladder,  whence,  after  longer  detention,  it  is  finally  ex- 
pelled through  the  urethra.  Some  of  the  organs  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  are  common  to  the  genital  apparatus — 
namely,  the  prostate  and  urethra — and  all  of  them,  except 
the  kidneys,  are  in  close  relation  with  most  of  the  genital 
organs. 

The  genital  apparatus  consists  of  the  testicles,  the  sper- 
matic canals,  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  prostate,  the  bulbo- 
urethral glands,  the  urethra,  and  the  penis. 

Of  the  organs  of  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus, 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  prostate,  and  seminal  vesicles 
are  intra-abdominal ;  the  urethra  and  spermatic  canals  are 
partly  within  and  partly  without ;  while  the  penis  and  tes- 
ticles are  external. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  upper  urinary 
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organs  are  consequent  upon  urethral  affections,  and  inas- 
much as  the  diseased  urethra  in  its  divers  parts  requires 
modifications  in  treatment,  it  is  necessary,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, that  these  several  parts  be  si)ecialized.  A  simple 
division  into  the  six  following  regions  seems  sufficient  for 
this  end  :  1.  The  prostatic  region:  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  traverses  the  prostate  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  from 
the  urethro-vesical  orifice  to  the  prostatic  apex.  2.  The 
membranous  region :  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  from  the  apex  of 
the  prostate  to  the  urethral  bulb.  3.  The  perineal  region  : 
that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  in  the  perinaeum,  from  the 
anterior  face  of  the  triangular  ligament  to  the  posterior  limit 
of  the  scrotum.  4.  The  scrotal  region :  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  is  covered  by  the  scrotum.  5.  The  phallic  region : 
that  part  of  the  canal  which  begins  at  the  peno-scrotal  junc- 
tion and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  glans  penis.  6.  The  ba- 
lanic  region :  that  part  of  the  canal  which  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  glans  penis  to  the  external  urethral  orifice. 

These  organs  are  so  intimately  associated  and  so  inter- 
dependent that  disorders  of  any  of  the  urinary  organs  often 
cause  some  derangement  of  the  others  and  react  upon  the 
genital  organs,  and  sometimes  also  upon  the  whole  organ- 
ism. This  happens  partly  through  the  vascular  system, 
partly  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 

Innervation  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — The  urinary, 
like  the  other  organs  of  the  human  body,  derive  their  in- 
nervation from  both  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  systems — the  one  presiding  over  nutrition  and  ex- 
cretion, the  other  over  motion,  sensation,  and  intellection  ; 
the  two  freely  intercommunicating  by  many  branches,  and 
the  sjTnpathetic  following  the  cerebro-spinal  system  through- 
out the  body  and  supplying  the  muscular  fibers  and  the 
blood-vessels  to  their  utmost  ramifications.  The  double 
prevertebral  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  besides  sending 
communicating  filaments  to  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  forms  separate  ganglia  in  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal cavities,  such  as  the  semilunar,  which  give  off  the  solar 
plexus  and  superior  and  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses  for 
the  supply  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera.  From  the 
sacral  plexus  of  spinal  nerves  arise  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
and  the  internal  pudic,  which  sends  a  branch  to  the  penis, 
one  to  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle,  and  one  cutaneous 
branch  to  the  scrotum  and  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis. 
These  systems  of  nerves  are  conducting  media  for  the  trans- 
mission of  impressions  to  the  great  centers. 

When,  from  disease  or  injury,  either  nervous  system  is 
impaired,  the  function  of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  disturbed 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  lesion  of  the  nerve  center. 
For  example,  in  a  case  of  compression  of  the  brain  where 
sensation  and  volition  are  null,  the  bladder  becomes  gradu- 
ally distended  with  urine ;  the  patient  receives  no  warning 
of  the  fact,  as  he  should  through  his  sensory  nerves  if  their 
action  had  not  been  interrupted  ;  he  does  not  experience 
the  need  to  urinate  and  can  make  no  complaint  of  pain  and 
cry  out  for  relief — so  the  urine  continues  to  accumulate  to 
the  point  of  greatly  overdistending  the  bladder.  If  he  re- 
gain consciousness,  he  may  soon  have  an  urgent  desire  to 
urinate  without,  however,  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  this  may 


continue  for  days  or  weeks  after  the  bladder  has  been  re- 
lieved artificially.  This  disability  is  the  result  of  direct  in- 
jury to  the  bladder — i.  e.,  the  mechanical  distention  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  owing  to  accumulation  from  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  desire  to  urinate.  In  such  a  case  the  vesical 
nerves  have  doubtless  suffered  from  overstretching,  but  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  has  received,  from  this  same 
cause,  the  greater  injury,  hence  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  restoration  of  normal  urination.  In  ordinary  com- 
plete paralysis  there  should  be  incontinence  and  not  reten- 
tion of  urine — that  is  to  say,  the  urine  should  escape  from 
the  bladder  as  fast  as  it  oozes  from  the  ureters. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  intimate  relations  that  the 
urinary  organs  bear  one  to  another  through  their  supply  of 
nerves  enables  the  student,  in  a  measure,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  to  which  their  derangement  may  lead.  For  in- 
stance, retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  often  causes  severe 
griping  pain  in  the  intestines  and  sometimes  obstinate 
vomiting.  Nephritic  colic,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  cys- 
titis give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  The  introduction  of  a 
catheter  into  the  urethra  is  occasionally  followed  by  alarm- 
ing symptoms  which  appear  to  be  due  to  shock  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
whose  ramifications  permeate  the  whole  body.  Another 
phenomenon  well  worthy  of  notice  is  an  obstinate  spas- 
modic cough  during  the  process  of  catheterism  in  certain 
neurotic  subjects,  which  cough  ceases  as  soon  as  the  cathe- 
ter is  withdrawn.  Even  the  act  of  normal  urination  is  at 
times  accompanied  by  a  shiver  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  also  supply 
the  urinary  organs,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  certain  urinary 
neuroses  which  sometimes  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  dis- 
tant from  these  organs,  such  as  the  feet,  legs,  anterior  crural, 
sciatic,  and  lumbar  regions.  These  neuroses  have  long  ago 
been  recognized  by  surgeons  as  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

Nutrition  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus  :  Vascular  System. 
— Certain  arteries  carry  red  blood  to  the  urinary  organs  for 
their  nutrition,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  materials  to  be 
eliminated ;  certain  veins  carry  away  the  blood  when  it  has 
become  charged  with  effete  matter ;  and  certain  lymphatic, 
absorbent  vessels  collect  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal  nutrient  substances,  and  from  the  tissues 
of  the  organs  gather  both  effete  and  morbid  materials  and 
carry  them  away,  some  in  solution,  others  in  suspension,  in 
a  milky  fluid,  called  lymph  or  white  blood,  which  is  poured 
into  the  venous  torrent. 

The  arteries  that  supply  the  urinary  and  genital  organs 
are  derived  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  as  the  renal  and 
spermatic  ;  and  from  the  internal  iliac,  as  the  umj)ilical, 
inferior  vesical,  middle  hsemorrhoidal,  obturator,  and  inter- 
nal pudic. 

The  renal  or  emulgent  arteries,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
coeliac  axis,  are  given  off  at  right  angles  by  the  abdominal 
aorta  at  a  short  distance  below  the  superior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery, and  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  large  caliber 
relatively  to   the  size  of  the   kidneys  which  they  supply. 
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TluH  Hnntomioal  diHproportion  In  in  t)l)i'»ru'iic('  to  a  |tliysii>- 
loijical  law  which  rt'ijiiiri's  the  Hupply  uf  Mood  to  l»i'  ailc- 
quato  to  \\w  excretory  activity  of  the  orijan.  The  kidiicVH 
excrete  from  two  and  a  half  to  tlirec  jiiiits  of  urine  in  cvt  ry 
twentv-f«»iii-  hours;  hence  the  very  hn^e  caliher  of  their 
arteries.  The  renal  arteries  send  hut  few  and  small  i<>l- 
hiteral  hranches  to  the  suprarenal  capsides  and  to  the  (•ciiuhi- 
adipose  capsules.  'IMie  ri-^ht  renal  artery  is  somewhat  loiificr 
than  the  Kft.  and  arises  a  little  lower  down.  .\t  the  hiliim 
of  each  kitlncy  the  artery  divides  into  .several  hranche.s,  some 
of  which  enter  the  origan  hetween  the  hasin  and  nvrial  vein, 
others  hehind  the  hasin,  and,  after  further  suhdivision,  pene- 
trate the  sidnstance  of  the  kidney  hetween  the  cones  of  Mal- 
i)iixhi.  and  j^o  to  form  the  capillary  .tyHteni  of  the  cortical 
portion. 

The  unohliteratcd  portions  of  the  umliilical  arteries  ijive 
otf  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  vi'sical  hranches;  other 
itd'erior  vesical  hranches  arise  from  the  internal  iliacs,  and 
these  hranches  arc  distrihuted  to  the  lower  fundus  of  the 
hladder,  to  the  prostate,  to  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  to  the 
spermatic  canals.  The  middle  Inemorrlioidal  vessels  send 
braiu-hes  to  the  spermatic  canals,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder.  The  obturator  arteries 
send  a  few  lateral  branches  to  the  bladder.  The  internal 
pudic  arteries,  which  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal iliacs,  give  off  the  anterior  vesical,  and  divide  into  the 
cavernous  and  t^e  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  and,  finally, 
into  the  arteries  of  the  urethral  bulb  and  the  superficial  peri- 
neal arteries. 

The  veins  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  renal  veins,  are  supplied  with  valves. 
The  caliber  of  all  these  veins  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  arteries,  but  the  walls  of  the  veins  are 
much  thinner  than  those  of  the  arteries. 

The  renal  or  emulgent  veins  are  much  larger  than  their 
accompanying  arteries.  The  left  vein  is  a  little  larger, 
longer,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  right,  and  receives 
the  left  spermatic  vein.  Each  renal  vein  originates  in 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  in  a  great  number  of 
venules.  These  unite  to  form  larger  branches,  wliich  con- 
verge at  the  hilum  into  a  single  trunk,  destined  to  carry 
the  blood  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  other  veins  of 
the  urinary  and  genital  organs  terminate  in  the  internal 
iliac  veins. 

The  vesical  veins,  according  to  Gillette,  consist  of  three 
plexuses — the  submucous,  the  intermuscular,  and  the  sub- 
peritoneal plexus.  The  submucous  plexus  is  made  up  of 
venules  from  the  capillary  network  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. At  the  lower  fundus  of  the  bladder  the  meshes  of 
this  network  are  much  closer'than  in  other  parts  and  over- 
lie each  other.  At  the  vesical  trigone  and  around  the 
vesicQ-urethral  orifice  the  network  is  most  highly  developed. 
This  explains  the  abundance  of  the  haemorrhage  which 
sometimes  occurs  after  lithotripsy,  and  also  the  spontane- 
ous vesical  haemorrhages  which  now  and  then  occur  in  men 
of  advanced  years. 

The  intermuscular  plexus  arises  in  part  from  the  venules 
of  the  muscular  coats,  and  in  greater  part  from  the  sub- 
mucous plexus.     The  principal  veins  of  the  intermuscular 


plexus  follow  the  course  of  the  cohmins  of  the  internal  mus- 
cular layer. 

The  snhperitoiiciil  plexus  comprises  a  large  niiirdxr  of 
satellite  veins  which  descend  from  tlu!  sumnut  t<jwaril  the 
lower  fundus  of  tin-  bladder.  These  veins  are  upon  the  an- 
terior, j)osterior,  and  lattral  portions  of  the  Madder.  They 
often  cause  troiiMcsomc  ha-iiiorrhagc  in  epicystolomy.  The 
anterior  veins  tcrminatf  in  tiie  plexus  of  Santorini,  tin;  pos- 
terior in  the  plexuses  which  nn<lerlie  the  8<;minal  vesicles, 
and  tlie  lateral  end  in  the  lateral  pro.static  plexuses.  Iti  the 
lateral  plexuses  small  <-alcareous  concretions  called  jthlebo- 
lites  are  frccpiently  found. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  prostatic  ])lcxns  and  tin; 
large  veins  from  the  plexus  of  Santorini,  winch  run  along 
the  sides  of  the  prostate,  should  he  borne  in  mind  <luring 
the  oj»erations  of  lateral  and  bilateral  lithotomy,  for,  in 
case  the  incision  of  the  prostate  should  happen  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  linnts,  an  injury  of  the  i)Iexu8  would 
prove  a  source  of  serious  ha-morrhage.  This  accident  has 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  skillful  surgeons. 

The  veins  of  the  urethra  and  penis  pass  under  the  pubic 
arch  and  open  into  and  constitute  some  of  the  afferent  ves- 
sels of  the  plexus  of  Santorini.  These  afferent  veins  are 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  and  some  veins  from  the  cav- 
ernous bodies  of  the  penis  and  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
The  anterior  vesical  veins,  together  with  certain  intrapelvic 
veins  which  also  communicate  with  the  obturator  veins,  are 
among  the  afferent  veins  of  Santorini's  plexus.  The  efferent 
veins  of  this  plexus  are  comprised,  says  Sappey,  in  four 
groups.  Two  groups,  composed  of  the  largest  veins,  run 
along  the  sides  of  the  prostate ;  the  other  two  follow  the 
ischio-pubic  rami  and  constitute  the  origin  of  the  internal 
pudic  veins.  All  of  these  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins.  The  plexus  of  Santorini  presents  on  .section  a  coarse 
trabecular  appearance,  and  the  trabeculae  which  are  the 
walls  of  dilated  veins  are  rich  in  smooth  muscular  tissue, 
which  adds  much  to  their  strength. 

Lymphatic  vessels  have  been  traced  in  all  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs  except  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  and  ureters.  Some  of  these  organs  are  much  more 
bountifully  supplied  with  lymphatics  than  others,  notably 
the  external  organs. 

In  affections  of  the  urethra,  penis,  and  scrotum,  the 
lymphatics  play  a  most  important  role,  and  this  fact  should 
be  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon.  To  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
external  uro-genital  organs,  the  following  is  abstracted 
from  Sappey's  Anatomy  : 

No  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  so  rich  in  capillary 
absorbent  vessels  as  the  scrotum.  These  vessels  take  up 
such  a  considerable  part  in  the  formation  of  the  scrotum 
that  it  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  composed  of  lym- 
phatics. From  this  rich  network  emerge  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line  ten  or  twelve  lymphatic  trunks,  which  pass 
obliquely  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  lose  themselves 
in  the  inferior  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  originate  in  its 
integument,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  prepuce  ;  the 
radicles  arising  therefrom  end  in  the  trunks  that  run  along 
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the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  The  lymphatics  of  the  glans  penis 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  number,  and  are  disposed 
in  two  layers — a  superficial  layer,  consisting  of  capillary  radi- 
cles, and  a  submucous  layer,  of  larger  radicles.  Both  layers 
are  continuous,  at  the  meatus  urinarius,  with  the  network 
of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  The  deep  layer  is  the 
starting  point  of  multiple  trunkules  which  converge  from 
hefore  backward  and  from  without  inward  toward  the  fre- 
num,  where  they  unite  with  other  branches  from  the  urethra, 
forming  what  is  called  by  Panizza  the  lateral  plexus  of  the 
frenum. 

The  capillary  lymphatics  of  the  urethra  extend  through- 
out its  entire  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  network  which, 
at  the  meatus,  is  continuous  with  the  absorbents  of  the  glans 
penis.  These  lymphatic  vessels  and  those  of  the  glans  con- 
verge to  the  lateral  plexuses  of  the  frenum  which  send 
trunks  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  these  trunks  being  the 
afferent  vessels  to  the  inguinal  glands  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. This  peculiar  disposition  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
urethra  and  penis  explains  why  venereal  ulcerations  so  con- 
stantly show  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  frenum,  and 
how  the  inguinal  glands  become  involved  ;  why  urethritis 
hegins  so  constantly  in  the  fossa  navicularis ;  why  this  affec- 
tion, in  certain  individuals,  is  accompanied  by  tumefaction 
of  the  inguinal  glands  ;  how,  after  being  very  circumscribed 
in  its  inception,  it  generally  extends  from  before  backward 
to  invade  little  by  little  the  whole  urethral  canal ;  finally, 
how  this  same  affection  may  extend  itself  to  the  testicles, 
for  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  spermatic  canals,  and  the  tes- 
ticles are  not  less  rich  in  absorbent  vessels  than  the  glans 
and  urethra,  the  same  network  being  prolonged  to  the  semi- 
Bal  tubes  of  the  testicles.  Therefore  urethritis  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  veritable  angeioleucitis. 

The  function  of  the  urinary  apparatus  consists  in  the 
excretion  and  expulsion  of  effete  substances  from  the  organ- 
ism, these  being  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys, 
which  then  filter,  also  from  the  blood,  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  dilute  and  wash  them  from  the  uriniferous  tubes 
into  the  calices  and  pelves  of  the  ureters,  thence  into  the 
hladder,  where  this  composite  fluid  called  the  urine  accu- 
mulates at  the  rate  of  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces  an  hour  and  at  length  becomes  a  burden  to  the  in- 
dividual, who  expels  it  voluntarily  through  the  urethra. 
Thus  is  accomplished  the  terminal  act  of  the  function 
of  urination.  The  proportion  of  excreta  to  the  aqueous 
element,  though  variable,  is  ordinarily  not  far  from  one 
in  twenty-four.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  urine  ex- 
creted are  subject  to  great  variation  in  different  persons, 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  person.  A.  medium- 
sized,  healthy  adult  male  expels  from  his  bladder  from 
thirty-six  to  forty- eight  ounces  of  urine,  with  an  average  of 
forty-two  ounces,  a  day,  urinating  from  four  to  six  times 
during  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  occupying  about 
twenty  seconds  for  each  act  of  urination  when  the  quantity 
of  urine  to  be  expelled  does  not  exceed  nine  ounces.  Young 
adults  often  retain  eighteen  and  even  twenty  ounces  of  urine 
without  inconvenience,  and  many  men,  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
ty, urinate  only  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  twelve 
•or  fourteen  ounces  each  time.     Ordinarily,  any  marked  de- 


viation in  quantity,  quality,  frequency,  or  freedom  of  emis- 
sion constitutes  functional  derangement,  arising  from  ex- 
treme seasonal  variations,  improper  alimentation,  the  ino-es- 
tion  of  certain  medicinal  agents  or  of  poisons,  insuflScient 
exercise,  excess  of  exercise,  mental  perturbations,  injuries, 
errors  in  the  nutritive  process,  or  organic  diseases. 

The  season  of  the  year  exerts  no  little  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  urine  excreted  by  healthy  subjects.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  aqueous  constituent  of  urine  is  increased,  while 
in  hot  weather,  the  individual  perspiring  abundantly,  it  is 
decreased,  the  saline  elements  remaining  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  either  case.  In  the  first  case  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  urine  is  lessened,  and  in  the  second  case  it  is 
increased.  Urine  of  low  specific  gravity  causes  vesical  irri- 
tation, with  unduly  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  the  same 
occurs  in  the  case  of  urine  of  inordinately  high  specific 
gravity.  Certain  articles  of  diet,  when  freely  used,  are 
known  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy 
persons,  notably  the  water-melon.  In  one  instance,  the  juice 
of  two  pounds  of  water-melon  having  been  ingested,  three 
pints  of  urine  passed  in  three  hours  at  four  acts  of  urina- 
tion, each  time  giving  rise  to  marked  vesical  and  urethral 
uneasiness  which  lasted  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  persons  suffering  from  renal  disease  should 
be  cautioned  against  making  too  free  use  of  aliments  which 
possess  diuretic  properties. 

Oliguria,  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
several  of  the  food  vegetables.  Asparagus,  for  instance, 
when  freely  ingested,  has  been  known  to  cause  diminution 
instead  of  increase  of  the  watery  element  of  the  urine,  and 
there  are  other  articles  of  food  which  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Qualitative  changes  also  occur  from  the  use  of  aliment- 
ary substances.  An  exclusive  meat  diet  sooner  or  later 
causes  hyperlithuria  in  man.  The  urine  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals abounds  in  uric  acid.  But  certain  vegetables — such 
as  asparagus,  sorrel,  and  garden  rhubarb — cause  transitory 
oxaluria.  In  directing  the  diet  of  invalids,  the  foregoing 
facts  are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration. 

Medicinal  agents,  internally  administered,  for  diseases 
affecting  organs  other  than  the  urinary,  often  act  injuriously 
upon  the  urine,  and  thus  disturb  the  urinary  function. 
Among  these  agents  may  be  mentioned  cantharides.  Even 
when  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  blisters,  the  active 
principle  of  cantharides  has  been  known  to  be  absorbed  in 
suflScient  quantity  to  produce  dysuria  and  strangury.  Bella- 
donna, used  too  freely,  causes  retention  of  urine.  Opium 
possesses,  among  its  properties,  that  of  causing  oliguria,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  aqueous  element  induced  by  the  pro- 
longed and  excessive  use  of  this  drug  sometimes  renders 
the  urine  irritating  to  the  extent  of  producing  cystitis. 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  given  freely  by  mouth  or  rectum,  has 
provoked  strangury  and  hsematuria.  The  too  free  ingestion 
of  copaiba  and  other  balsamics  for  the  cure  of  urethritis 
has  caused  grave  disturbance  of  the  urinary  function,  and 
even  fatal  renal  disease. 

Mental  concentration  is  well  known  to  cause  polyuria. 
Brain  workers  urinate  frequently  and  abundantly,  and  their 
urine  is  generally  of  low  specific  gravity. 
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i'HATMKNT  IN  IIIP-JOINT  DISEASE.       [N.  Y.  Mbd. 


A  Hinliliii  iin|ir('ssiiiii  iipun  the  nervous  systi'iii — /is  from 
aiiji^or,  fi'iir,  injury,  ctr. — so  ini-rrnscN  (he  Ijlood-prcssiirc 
upon  till"  kidnoys  us  often  to  cause  a  marked  increase  in 
the  urinary  oxeretion.  I'roni  certain  injuries,  jtarticularly 
thosu  t)f  tlie  head,  tlie  urinary  excretion  is  j^reatly  increase(l, 
and  tlu'  attendant  sliock  so  jiaralyzes  sensation  that  ret«'n- 
tion  of  the  increased  urine  ensues.  The  first  <liity  of  the 
8iirj;eon  in  su<'h  a  case  is  to  catheterize  Ids  patient  and  re- 
lieve the  Madder,  \vlii(  li  would  otherwise  beconie  inordi- 
nately distemU'd  in  a  few  hours. 

Krrors  in  the  nutritive  function  lead  alike  to  hvpt-r- 
lithuria,  oliy;uria,  polyuria,  i^lycosuria,  and  their  consc- 
«]uences.  Persistent  hy|ierlithuria  leads  to  or  a^j^ravales 
pre-exi.sting  cystitis,  uretiiritis,  and  urethral  stenosis,  and  is 
the  parent  of  certain  vesical  stones.  In  oliguria,  polyuria, 
and  glycosuria  the  urine  possesses  irritating  properties  that 
will  be  stated  later.  Various  diseases  of  other  organs — 
such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver — react  in  sundry  ways 
upon  the  urinary  apparatus,  disturb  its  function,  and  finally 
damage  permanently  some  of  its  organs,  notably  the  kid- 
neys. Obstruction  to  the  urinary  flow — as  from  a  stricture, 
injury  of,  or  foreign  body  in,  the  urethra,  or  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate — disturt)s  the  function  by  causing  un- 
duly frequent  and  difficult  urination,  or  even  retention  of 
urine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AVIIAT  ARE   THE   INDICATIONS  FOR  THE 

DISCONTINUANCE   OF  THE 

MECHANICAL  TREATMENT  OF   HIP-JOINT  DISEASE? 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  SYMPTOMS  AND   TREATMENT* 

By  NEWTON   M.  SHAFFER'   M.  D., 

ATTENDING   SURGEON   IN   CHARGE   OP 

THE   NEW  YORK   OKTHOP.EDIC   DISPENSARY   AND   HOSPITAL  ; 

CONSCLTINO   ORTHOP.EDIC   SURGEON   TO   ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL,   NEW  YORK, 

In  the  year  1873  there  came  under  my  care  a  little  boy,  aged 
seven  years,  who  was  suffering  from  hip-joint  disease.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  so  slight  and  the  invasion  of 
the  disease  had  been  so  insidious  that  several  surgeons  had  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  chronic  hip-joint  intiammation.  But  when 
the  patient  came  under  my  observation,  in  consultation  with  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  M.  Allin  and  the  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sapds,  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  patient  was  quickly  put 
in  a  traction  apparatus,  and  for  several  months  he  improved  rap- 
idly. The  pain  had  disappeared,  the  slight  adduction  and  flex- 
ion of  the  thigh  had  gone,  and  when  the  apparatus  was  tempo- 
rarily removed  the  patient  walked  with  a  no  greater  limp  than 
that  which  might  be  attributed  by  many  to  the  continuous  use 
of  the  apparatus  for  nearly  a  year.  Aside  from  the  limp,  the 
only  thing  of  importance  which  remained  was  the  impaired  mo- 
tion of  the  articulation,  which  upon  examination  passed  through 
only  about  half  the  movement  of  a  normal  hip  joint.  This  re- 
sistance to  full  and  free  joint  movement  was  due  wholly  to  a 
reflex  muscular  condition,  as  was  proved  by  the  administration 
of  ether,  under  circumstances  about  to  be  related. 

The  father  of  the  patient — a  kind  and  sympathetic  man — 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  apparatus  was  injuring 
his  child,  although  the  condition  of  the  patient  bad  in  every  way 

*  Read  before  the  Orthopaedic  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  May  15,  1891. 


inq>rovcd  under  itKUHu.  HoalrnoHt  inmHted  that  the  nplint  should 
be  reniovod,  and,  my  oiijoctionH  and  reaKouH  not  prevailing,  I  de- 
clined to  roniovu  the  Hplint  unlcKM  the  pro(;ee(ling  was  nanctionod 
t)y  a  formal  ((tHHullation.  To  ihiw  the  father  willingly  agreed, 
and  a  prorniiu-nt  nurgeon  wa.s  aHked  to  oxamiiu-  the  patient  with 
mo.  A  radical  diMugrecnicnt  resulted.  Tim  considtant  insisted 
upon  the  removal  of  the  iipparatuH,  a  lull  return  of  exercise  and 
liberty  to  the  joint,  an<l  expreHHed  himself  an  fully  Hatinfled  that 
the  patient  would  Hidl'er  serious  injury  if  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
was  continued.  My  fjosition  was  that  a  further  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus was  necessary ;  that  the  joint,  though  not  tender  or  sen- 
sitive to  the  conventional  test  of  a  pretty  severe  maniud  concus- 
sion, was  still  far  from  well;  and  iinally  that  the  reflex  muscular 
conditions  about  the  joint  showed  plainly  that  the  articulation 
was  far  from  being  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  father  was  informed  of  the  result  of  the  meeting,  and  at 
once  suggested  that  a  third  surgeon  should  bo  added  to  the  con- 
sultation. This  was  done,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  "  referee," 
ether  wa.s  administered.  Under  the  influence  of  the  anesthesia 
thus  produced  there  was  no  resistance  to  full  and  free  joint 
movement  in  all  directions.  This  condition,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  newly  added  surgeon,  proved  that  there  was  no  true  mus- 
cular protection  to  the  joint ;  and  he  advised  that  the  apparatus 
should  be  removed.  In  short,  the  writer  was  overruled  in  his 
position  and  views,  although  he  insisted  that  the  reflex  charac- 
ter of  the  muscular  resistance  was  the  important  diagnostic  sign 
of  hip-joint  di.sease,  and  that  the  anesthesia  of  ether  would  ne- 
cessarily remove  the  purely  reflex  muscular  conditions  of  hip 
disease,  as  well  as,  for  example,  the  muscular  conditions  of  hys- 
teria. 

Under  protest,  and  with  many  misgivings,  I  removed  the  ap- 
paratus and  watched  the  patient  with  great  interest.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  patient  may  be  briefly  related.  The  limp 
became  emphasized  almost  immediately,  and  the  pain  returned 
jn  a  few  weeks.  Even  then  the  father  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  a  return  to  the  ease,  the  comfort,  and  the  safety  of  the  trac- 
tion .splint.  It  was  not  until  the  pain  became  very  urgent  and  de- 
formity reappeared  that  he  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the  trac- 
tion apparatus.  The  patient  again  improved  after  the  apparatus 
was  reapplied,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  period  of  its  ini- 
tial use.  Before  long  a  large  abscess  appeared,  after  which  the 
patient  steadily  failed,  and  nearly  three  years  after  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  apparatus  he  died  as  the  result  of  prolonged  and 
profuse  suppuration.  Excision  of  the  joint  was  proposed  after 
the  suppuration  became  urgent,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  friends  of  the  patient. 

In  1889 — sixteen  years  after  I  first  saw  the  patient  above  re- 
ferred to — bis  cousin,  having  exactly  the  same  name,  came  under 
my  care  for  hip-joint  disease.  In  this  case,  however,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease  was  somewhat  diflferent.  The  first  stage  was 
not  so  insidious  as  in  his  cousin's  case.  Still,  the  symptoms  were 
very  pronounced — the  limp,  pain,  reflex  spasm,  and  deformity 
were  all  present  to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
second  patient  was  not  at  all  promising.  He  was  a  very  poorly 
nourished  boy  of  six  years,  and  his  general  condition  was  verj 
unsatisfactory.  The  apparatus  was  duly  applied,  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  treatment  he  received  good  attention  at  home 
and  slowly  but  steadily  improved.  After  that  time  the  illness 
of  his  mother,  plus  some  financial  troubles,  interfered  with  his 
visits  to  me.  After  about  a  year  of  treatment  the  mother  made 
up  her  mind  that  mechanical  treatment  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  she  removed  the  apparatus.  Three  months  later  the  mother 
brought  the  patient  to  me,  and,  with  pardonable  pride,  showed 
me  her  child's  hip. 

The  improvement  was  marked.  The  child  walked  without 
a  limp.     The  muscles  of  the  thigh  were  in  excellent  condition.. 
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The  child's  health  had  improved,  and  there  was  almost  perfect 
joint  motion.  The  reflex  muscular  spasm  at  the  affected  hip 
joint  was  still  present,  however,  though  not  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  muscular  spasm  was  only  slightly  present  in  flexion,  abduc- 
tion, and  adduction  of  the  thigh.  It  was  quite  apparent  in  ex- 
tension and  in  rotation  inward  during  flexion.  I  presume  many 
surgeons  would  have  said  the  patient  was  free  from  hip-joint 
disease — and  so  he  was,  in  a  certain  negative  sense.  But  the 
joint  was  still  vulnerable,  as  it  is  in  the  first  apparent  stage  of 
the  disease.  It  seemed  quite  probable  to  me,  however,  that  a 
single  major  traumatism  would  reproduce  the  more  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  lesion.  In  order  to  insure  the  future  per- 
manency of  the  good  result  so  far  and  so  luckily  obtained,  I 
advised  the  mother  to  use  a  modified  traction  splint  with  limited 
motion  at  the  knee  for  a  few  months  longer,  and  the  child, 
when  I  heard  from  him  last,  was  wearing  such  an  apparatus, 
and  was  slowly  and  surely  improving.* 

These  two  cases  convey  an  important  lesson  ;  and  they 
are  cited  from  many  others  which  might  be  related  to  dem- 
onstrate the  difficulties  that  sometimes  attend  an  answer  to 
the  question  :  "  When  are  we  justified  in  discontinuing  the 
use  of  apparatus  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  disease  ? " 

The  first-named  patient  had  the  advantage  of  the  best 
surgical  opinion  and  advice  in  New  York.  Still,  the  result 
was  very  disastrous.  In  the  second  case  the  mother  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  removing  the  apparatus ;  yet 
the  result  was  certainly  very  satisfactory.  In  the  light  of  a 
more  recent  experience,  I  believe  the  first  patient  might 
have  recovered  if  the  traction  treatment  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, if  it  had  been  persisted  in  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  if  the  traumatism  inflicted  by  the  ether  test  had 
heen  omitted.  In  the  second  case  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  just  what  the  joint  conditions  were  when  the 
apparatus  was  removed.  Perhaps  they  were  of  a  character 
that  would  have  warranted  the  preliminary  trial  that  we 
have  so  often  advised.  But  when  I  saw  the  child  I  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  free  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse  ; 
and,  as  I  knew  that  the  further  use  of  protective  apparatus 
could  do  no  harm,  I  advised  its  continuance  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  and  safety. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ether  or  chloroform  test 
in  hip-joint  disease  can  not,  I  think,  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated. In  my  own  experience,  the  administration  of  an 
anaesthetic  as  a  test  has  been  almost  always  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  more  important  symptoms,  and  the  reason 
seems  very  plain.  Anaesthesia  removes  Nature's  only  pro- 
tection to  the  diseased  articulation,  "  the  reflex  muscular 
spasm,"  and  the  opportunities  for  the  infliction  of  trauma- 
tism to  the  joint  when  it  is  helpless  are  very  great.  It  is 
certainly  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  when  the  joint  has 
reached  a  stage  where  the  question  we  are  discussing  to- 
night is  raised.  When  we  study  the  joint,  we  want  Nature's 
expression  of  its  condition.  It  is  our  safest  guide.  We 
lose  all  this  when  we  administer  an  anaesthetic ;  and 
many  a  vulnerable  joint,  well  on  its  way  to  recovery,  has 
been  hopelessly  injured  by  the  almost  necessary  traumatism 

*  November  17,  1891. — I  saw  this  patient  a  few  days  ago.  The 
joint  conditions  had  not  improved  witJi  the  modified  tracfion  splint. 
I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  use  the  simple  traction  apparatus  without 
motion  at  the  knee  joint. 


of  an  examination  under  an  anaesthetic.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  use  this  test  as  a  matter  of  differential  diagnosis,  our  ex- 
amination should  be  very  gentle  and  our  tests  should  be 
very  carefully  made ;  for  one  of  the  dangers  of  an  examina- 
tion under  an  anaesthetic  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  encysted 
tubercular  masses,  thereby  producing  a  fresh  infection  of 
the  tubercular  disease. 

Recognizing  long  ago  that  tubercular  joint  disease — and 
this  in  hip  disease  means  almost  always  tubercular  hone 
disease — must  necessarily  run  a  very  prolonged  course  ;  and 
realizing,  even  so  long  ago  as  the  period  of  1863  to  1868, 
when  I  saw  so  much  of  joint  disease  at  the  Hospital  for  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  that  repair  must  necessarily  be 
slow,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  expect  that  there  was  any 
"  short  cut "  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  we  can,  by  efficient  apparatus,  place  the  joint 
under  the  best  local  conditions  for  repair ;  we  can  overcome 
deformity  and  hold  the  joint  in  the  best  position  for  use 
when  repair  finally  comes ;  we  can  efficiently  remove  that 
most  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  tubercular  joint 
disease — viz.,  traumatism — and  we  can  relieve  the  pain, 
procure  normal  sleep,  and  make  our  patients  very  happy 
and  comfortable.  AVe  can  add  the  very  efficient  ele- 
ment of  activity  and  exercise  to  the  means  of  cure,  and 
make  climatic  influence  a  potent  factor  in  assisting  Nature 
to  remove  a  tubercular  disease.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  tubercular  joint  disease  is  self-limiting,  and  that  we 
may  aid  Nature  in  reaching  the  period  of  self-limitation 
by  efficient  mechanical  treatment ;  and  while  I  think  that 
we  can  always  hope  to  abort  the  disease  in  its  first  apparent 
stage  by  scientific  orthopaedic  measures,  the  end  that  we 
all  seek,  after  disintegration  of  the  joint  has  commenced,  is 
not  controlled  as  much  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  by  the 
mechanical  means  employed ;  for  there  is  no  apparatus  and 
no  "  mechanical  method  "  that  will  cure  tubercular  disease 
of  the  joints,  just  as  there  is  no  apparatus,  for  example, 
that  will  cure  a  fracture  of  the  thigh. 

After  several  years'  experience  in  the  New  York  Ortho- 
paedic Dispensary  and  Hospital,  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  then  an 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  institution,  kindly  aided  me  in  an 
attempt  to  learn  the  ultimate  results  of  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  hip-joint  disease  pursued  in  that  institution.  The 
result  of  our  efforts  has  been  published.*  A  brief  reference 
to  the  basis  of  our  investigation  may  be  permitted  here,  as  it 
illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  reaching  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  question  to  be  discussed  by  us  to-night. 
In  the  paper  above  mentioned  it  was  stated,  among  other 
limitations  that  controlled  the  investigation,  that  "  no  case 
was  to  be  considered  which  had  not  been  '  discharged  cured  ' 
at  least  four  years  prior  to  the  investigation,"  and  "  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  dispensary 
are  experimentally  discharged  as  cured  before  they  are  finally 
entered  as  actually  cured.  To  explain  :  A  patient  answering 
to  the  tests  we  apply  would  be  permitted  to  go  without  his 
apparatus  as  a  matter  of  experiment  for  a  few  weeks — 
weekly  observations  being  made  in  the  mean  time.     In  some 


*  The  Ultimate  Results  of  the  Jfechanical  Treatment  of  Hip-joint 
Disease.     New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  21,  ]887. 
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iiiHtnnct'H  HviMptoiiiH  would  reapprnr  during;  tluH  pri'liiniimry 
trial  affrr  nil  iudt'tiiiiti"  jti-riod.  The  aiipanitus  would  tlicu 
l>f  n-applicd,  aixl  t'Xi»crinifiitally  rruiosfd  a^aiii  soinc! 
luoiiths  aftcrwartl,  and  tliis  (>|irration  would  lie  rr|>('aU'd 
until  tlu'  Hiial  test  of  tinu-  proved  that  llic  iccovciy  was 
pctinaiu'ut.  Tilt'  four  years'  limitation  was  introduced  to 
eover  the  douht  that  uiiLcht  arise  rejfardiii;;  the  perniaiiency 
of  the  result." 

It  would  seem  that  the  four  years'  limit  ahove  men- 
tioned oui;lit  to  he  sullieieut  to  hase  a  Hiial  report  as  to  the 
results  of  treatment  in  almost  any  condition.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  some  cases  uf  hip-joint  disease  even  this  period 
is  not  enoujifh,  for  several  of  the  patients  reported  as  cured 
in  the  pa[)er  ahove  referred  to  have  relapsed  durin;^  the 
four  years  since  the  report  was  made.  In  short,  it  is  very 
difhcult  to  say,  in  many  cast's,  whether  the  disease  is  really 
arrested — just  as  it  would  seem  certain  that  even  if  the 
tubercular  process  has  become  latent  in  some  cases,  there 
may  yet  remain  a  subinflammatory  condition  with  encysted 
tubercular  material  at  hand  all  ready  to  reinfect  the  vulner- 
al)le  tissues  upon  the  application  of  the  proper  traumatic 
influence.  1  have  seen  within  the  past  month  a  supposed 
cure  of  hip-joint  disease  which  relapsed  sixteen  years  after 
the  patient  liad  been  discharged,  a  slight  traumatism  beiu<r 
the  only  apparent  cause  of  the  relapse.  We  may  some- 
times imagine  that  our  patients  are  cured,  and  years  after- 
ward discover  that  we  have  been  mistaken — and  we  are 
very  prone  to  forget  some  of  our  relapses  as  we  recall,  and 
perhaps  speak  of,  those  who  have  been  cured. 

What  orthopaedic  surgery  needs  is  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained pathological  facts  and  less  dogmatism  as  to  meth- 
ods of  treatment ;  less  enthusiastic  adherence  to  special 
forms  of  apparatus  and  a  broader  interpretation  of  clinical 
data ;  less  of  theorizing  and  a  more  earnest  search  for  the 
truth.  Until  this  point  is  reached,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  real  literature  of  orthopaedic  surgery  will  remain 
unwritten.  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  hip-joint  disease.  It  does  seem  necessary,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  surgeons  ignore  the 
most  important  symptom  of  this  condition.  I  refer  to  the 
principal  neuro-muscular  symptom — to  the  so-called  reflex 
muscular  spasm,  which,  if  studied  carefully,  will  tell  us  more 
about  the  joint  condition  than  all  the  other  signs  and  symp- 
toms which  characterize  hip-joint  inflammation.  In  the 
first  case  related  above  the  surgeons  called  in  consultation 
ignored  the  involuntary  muscular  protection  of  the  joint, 
and,  as  the  anaesthesia  of  ether  abolished  it,  they  regarded 
it  of  no  importance.  As  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  hip  dis- 
ease the  signs  and  symptoms  which  are  of  real  value  are 
those  of  Avhich  the  patient  makes  no  real  complaint,  so, 
when  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  is  reached,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "  Can  we  safely  discard  mechanical  treatment  ?  " 
the  answer  will  be  decided  almost  wholly  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  involuntary  expressions  of  disease,  as 
shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  patient — the  "joint  sense" — 
the  ability  to  use  the  affected  articulation,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  case.  In  short,  the  question  I  ask  mvself 
under  the  circumstances  is  this  :  "  Would  I,  if  I  saw  this 


patient  for  the  firKt  time,  apply  an  apparatus  ? "  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  our  patient  is  cured  when  lie  is  only 
better,  and,  from  our  constant  atnl  frequent  observation  of 
the  patient,  to  become  careless  in  the  treatment  of  sucii  a 
chronic  disease  as  the  one  under  consideration.  And  if 
there  is  a  true  neuro-muscular  protection  of  the  joint,  there 
is  no  doubt  regarding  the  ncceHsity  for  continuing  the  sup- 
port— if  not  to  prevent  disea«e,  to  prevent  deformity. 

If  we  could  make  the  ab.sence  of  pain  a  safe  criterion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  chronic  tubenMilar  process  had  ceased 
in  a  joint,  our  task  would  be  an  easy  one.  IJut  we  can  not 
do  so.  The  worst  and  most  inveterate  cases  of  hip-joint 
disease  do  not  give  evidence  at  all  of  an  oral  expression  of 
pain.  It  frequently  occurs  in  tubercular  joint  disease  that 
the  morbid  process  is  so  insidious,  but  nevertheless  so  pro- 
found, that  there  exists  no  expressive  evidence  of  the  disea.se 
outside  of  the  deformity,  the  limp,  the  muscular  atrophy, 
and  the  reflex  muscular  protection.  Simple  locomotion — or 
simple  passive  motion — becomes  a  traumatism  under  these 
circumstances.  And  until  this  is  fidly  understood  by  the 
medical  profession  there  will  be  unnecessary  errors  in  diag- 
nosis, and  patients  who  might  be  saved  from  deformity  and 
death  will  go  unrelieved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
an  abscess  present  or  there  may  be  sinuses  which  are  dis- 
charging, both  of  which  are  no  longer  connected  with  the 
joint,  and  yet  the  articulation  may  be  in  a  condition  where 
mechanical  treatment  is  wholly  uncalled  for. 

The  closing  of  sinuses  leading  to  an  abscess  within  the 
joint  does  not  always  indicate  that  mechanical  treatment 
may  be  dispensed  with.  On  many  occasions  I  have  looked 
forward  to  the  healing  of  the  sinuses  as  being  the  end  of 
the  disease,  but  clinical  experience  proves  that  in  many" 
cases  the  disease  may  change  from  the  humid  to  the  dry 
form  of  caries,  and  in  these  cases  the  change  is  always 
from  bad  to  worse.  My  experience  proves  that  the  strictly 
speaking  suppurative  forms  of  hip-joint  disease  are  those 
which  run  the  most  benign  course,  and  that  the  more  accu- 
rately the  disease  resembles  an  acute  lesion,  the  better  is 
the  result,  and  the  sooner  the  mechanical  treatment  may  be 
discontinued. 

There  is  one  test  which,  negatively  speaking,  is  of  con- 
siderable value.  A  patient  with  hip  disease  who  is  unable, 
while  in  the  supine  position,  to  raise  the  affected  member 
from  the  couch  with  the  knee  fully  extended,  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  dispense  with  mechanical  protection  to  the 
affected  hip  joint.  There  is  no  more  expressive  sign  of  the 
inability  of  the  joint  to  sustain  the  traumatism  of  locomo- 
tion than  that  shown  by  this  test.  There  is  nothing  more 
positive,  as  applied  to  the  inability  of  the  muscles  to  obey 
the  will  which  exists  in  hip  disease  with  the  joint  unpro- 
tected, than  that  afforded  by  this  test.  As  the  joint  condi- 
tions improve,  the  patient,  who  could  not  raise  the  straight- 
ened limb  from  the  couch,  will  gradually  regain  this  power,, 
and  this  ability  to  raise  the  straightened  limb  is  the  first 
important  sign  of  improvement  in  many  cases.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  patient  who  can  not  execute  this  movement  with- 
out assistance  can  generally  execute  it  readily  if  a  traction 
splint  is  used  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  traction  applied, 
proving  that  the  muscles  are  competent  to  act  if  the  inter- 
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articular  pressure  is  relieved.  It  would  seem  during  this 
test,  with  the  traction  applied,  at  first  glance  that  the  move- 
naent  took  place  at  the  affected  articulation.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  traction  apparatus  so  perfectly  fixes  or  immo- 
bilizes the  hip  joint  that  the  pelvis  and  the  femur  become 
practically  one  bone,  and  the  real  motion  occurs  at  the 
dorso-lumbar  spine  and  at  the  opposite  healthy  joint.  This 
test  amply  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  traction  appa- 
ratus to  immobilize  the  hip  joint.  But  the  ability  to  flex 
the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  with  the  knee  extended  is  not, 
unfortunately,  a  positive  evidence  of  cure.  It  indicates  im- 
provement, and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress. 

The  ability  of  the  joint  to  bear  the  conventional  test  of 
even  severe  normal  concussion  is  not,  unfortunately,  an 
evidence  of  cure.  Many  patients  with  progressive  disease, 
especially  dry  caries,  stand  this  test  without  flinching  at  all. 

And,  finally,  the  absence  of  abscess  proves  nothing. 
The  joint  may  be  in  a  condition  of  slow  but  sure  tubercu- 
lar disintegration  without  any  sign  of  abscess  whatever. 
The  worst  and  most  obstinate  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  are 
those  which  do  not  present  any  external  evidence  of  sup- 
puration. 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  two  elements  upon  which  we 
can  positively  rely  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  discarding  the  mechanical  treatment  of  hip-joint 
disease.  These  are :  1.  The  gait  and  attitude  of  the  pa- 
tient when  locomotion  is  attempted  without  protection. 
2.  The  character  of  the  resistance  to  normal  joint  move- 
ments, as  shown  by  the  neuro -muscular  protection,  and  the 
quality  of  the  motion  thus  obtained. 

In  studying  gait  and  attitude  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  limp  of  chronic  joint  inflamma- 
tion, the  limp  of  a  vulnerable  articulation  in  the  convales- 
cent stage,  and  the  limp  of  disuse  and  shortening. 

The  limp  of  the  first  condition  is  almost  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  It  is  marked  by  an  expression  of  timidity 
— an  instinctive  and  involuntary  refusal  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  the  affected  joint.  The  step  is  very 
greatly  modified  by  the  instinctive  effort  of  the  patient  to 
avoid  interarticular  pressure  ;  and,  instead  of  taking  a  full, 
easy  step,  the  foot  of  the  affected  member  oftentimes  barely 
touches  the  floor,  so  quickly  does  the  sound  member  come 
to  its  relief.  Speaking  mathematically,  the  affected  joint 
does  not  do  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  of  loco- 
motion. This  limp  may  be  modified  by  the  stage  or  con- 
dition in  which  the  examination  is  made.  The  instinctive 
protection  of  the  joint  is,  however,  present  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

The  second — that  of  \Tilnerable  joint — is  more  like  the 
limp,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  a  unilateral 
fatigue.  The  joint  has  undergone  repair  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  may  be  that  the  tubercular  process  has  practically  ceased, 
or  1  hat  the  tubercular  masses  have  become  encysted.  The 
patient  has  a  sensitive  joint,  rather  than  an  inflamed  one, 
and,  while  there  may  be  a  conservatism  about  the  joint 
movement  in  locomotion,  the  involuntary  quality  of  the 
movement  is  lost.  The  joint  is  convalescent.  It  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  can  do  a  little  work,  but  is  not  up  to  its 
full  power  of  a  normal  resistance  to  traumatism.     The  step 


is  not  one  of  normal  length,  but  approximates  the  normal 
in  duration.  It  differs  in  all  important  respects  from  the 
true  joint  limp,  and  it  may  even  exist  with  a  modified  tuber- 
cular process. 

The  third — the  limp  of  disuse  and  shortening — may  be 
described  as  the  easy  swing  of  a  person  who  is  simply  lame, 
and  who  has  simple  muscular  inertia  and  a  slight  mechanical 
impediment  to  locomotion.  There  is  no  expression  of  dis- 
ease about  it.  There  is  no  hesitation,  no  instinctive  protec- 
tion.    The  patient  is  simply  lame. 

The  simple  lameness  of  a  cured  hip  disease  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  recognize.  It  is  oftentimes  more  diflScult  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  limp  of  the  true  disease  which  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  treatment  and  the  limp  of  convales- 
cence. The  use  of  apparatus,  too,  may  complicate  the  ques- 
tion, for,  after  an  apparatus  has  been  worn  for  several  weeks 
or  months,  the  knee  does  not  at  once  resume  its  full  func- 
tion in  motion,  and  this  complicates  the  matter.  But,  if 
one  is  familiar  with  the  expressive  limp  of  true  joint  dis- 
ease, he  will  have  little  trouble  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  limp  is  one  that  indicates  a  condition  of  joint  inflam- 
mation. In  doubtful  cases  it  requires  a  prolonged  study 
of  limp,  gait,  and  attitude  to  make  them  available  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion,  and  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  reached 
unless  the  joint  itself  is  carefully  tested  and  its  contribution 
to  the  general  fund  of  information  is  added,  for  there  are 
some  patients  who  walk  comparatively  well,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  who  need  ample  protection  to  the  ar- 
ticulation— even  as  much  as  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  slight  pain,  for  pain  is  a  symptom  that  is  rarely 
ignored,  even  by  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience 
in  chronic  joint  disease. 

No  satisfactory  conclusion  can  therefore  be  reached  un- 
til the  joint  is  carefully  tested,  and  the  most  important 
symptom  presented  by  the  joint  itself  is  that  which  I 
have  ventured  to  call  the  neuro-muscular.  The  purely  in- 
stinctive and  involuntary  character  of  this  neuro-muscular 
sign  makes  it  the  most  valuable  aid  we  have  in  deciding 
upon  the  conditions  existing  in  a  tubercular  hip  joint.  The 
faithfulness  with  which  the  muscles  obey  the  neural  edict, 
the  constancy  with  which  they  keep  up  their  guard,  and  the 
persistency  with  which  they  resist,  once  the  limit  set  by 
the  nervous  system  is  reached,  appeals  to  me  more  and  more 
as  I  study  their  earnest  protest  against  traumatism.  And 
this  neuro-muscular  element  is  always  present  in  hip-joint 
disease,  or,  if  it  is  absent,  we  are  unable,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
a  diagnosis.  We  may  know  after  treatment  has  commenced, 
if  the  muscles  relax  their  grasp,  that  the  joint  conditions 
are  improving ;  we  may  know,  if  the  muscles  increase  their 
control  of  the  joint,  that  the  pathological  condition  is  re- 
trograding ;  and  if  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  instinct- 
ive muscular  protection  of  the  joint,  there  is  little  or  no 
need  for  mechanical  protection.  If  there  were  no  neuro- 
muscular element  present  there  would  be  no  deformity,  and 
the  danger  of  recurrent  adduction  and  flexion  (the  bane  of 
relapsed  hip-joint  disease)  would  be  removed;  so  that  we 
may  safely  make  the  quality  of  the  joint  movement  and  the 
character  of  resistance  to  normal  movement  pretty  safe 
guides  in  deciding  the  question  we  are  discussing. 
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First,  HH  to  tlio  (/Halitt/  of  tli'm  joint  motion.  It  iH  not 
iisuul  to  tiiid  any  «'rt'|»itJition  or  rout^lincss  of  the  joint  witliiii 
tilt'  limit  Hct  l>v  tli«>  inusculnr  j>rot<>ction  of  tlw  artiiiii;itiuii. 
I'lvt'ii  if  tlu'  articuliir  cartiiaj^i'  is  croilcd,  tlic  tiilMTciilar 
iiuiNscs  ^ivc  lis  a  Hinootli  Hiirfac*',  ii|)oii  wliiili  articular 
niovcnicnt  occurs,  and  tlic  same  comlition  is  foiiiid  wlicii 
the  |)alli('loirica|lv  .-dtcrcd  femoral  liead  |ilavs  a;;Miiist  (lie 
diseased  socket.  riie  motion  that  we  freiierally  tiiid  is 
smooth  and  almost  normal  in  (iiiality,  and  if  we  discover 
true  l>onv  crepitation  it  is  certain  that  the  joint  is  far  from 
i>einij  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  weit^ht  and  pressure  of 
locomotion. 

Secoiidlf/,  as  to  the  cliaraeter  of  the  rcsistHnce  to  normal 
joint  mov(>menf.  'i'liat  this  resistance  is  due  to  a  muscular 
check  1  have  often  proved  by  the  ether  test.  I  thiid<  all 
who  listen  to  me  to-nii^ht  will  admit  that  a  true  retlox  mus- 
cular protection  exists  in  tuhereular  osteitis  of  the  hip.  In 
advanced  cases — when  repair  has  commenced,  or  when  there 
are  adhesions,  either  extracapsular  or  intracapsular,  or  hoth 
— the  amount  of  movement  under  a  ])rofound  aiiiesthesia 
may  be  far  from  the  normal,  but  the  reflex  character  of  the 
resistance  which  exists  durin<r  consciousness  can  be  readily 
demonstrated.  And  in  our  examination  of  a  tubercular 
liij>  joint,  while  the  patient  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an 
anivsthetic,  we  may  find  the  muscular  conditions  permit  n 
ji;reat  degree — almost  a  normal  amoimt — of  movement ;  or 
we  may  find  the  joint  locked  by  an  intense  and  unyieldiuir 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles.  In  tubercular  hip-joint  dis- 
ease tliis  limitation  of  motion  is  due  to  a  characteristic 
tetanoid  spasm  of  the  mu.scles,  and  we  may  know,  if  it  is 
{)resent  even  to  a  slight  degree,  that  the  joint  is  vulnerable 
and  is  not  removed  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 

We  do  not  always  see  our  patients  with  hip-joint  dis- 
ease in  the  first  apparent  stage  before  deformity  has  oc- 
curred, and  wliere  the  limp  and  the  neuro-muscular  symp- 
toms are  our  only  guides  to  diagnosis.  We  are  rather  met 
by  a  larger  class  of  cases  where  the  disease  has  progressed 
to  the  point  of  deformity,  with  or  without  pain,  and  where 
we  must  tight  the  battle  on  the  basis  of  a  badly  damaged 
joint.  These  are  the  cases  that  I  desire  to  talk  about  to- 
night as  applied  to  the  question  raised  in  this  essay.  The 
cases  seen  early,  that  have  almost  normal  joint  movement 
and  that  have  no  pain  or  deformity,  are  not  usually  the 
cases  that  puzzle  or  bother  us,  although  there  are  cases 
which  commence  very  insidiously  that  seem  to  defy  any 
and  all  treatment.  We  can  help  Nature  more  in  the  ordi- 
nary incipient  cases,  because  she  needs  only  slight  help. 
What  I  would  like  to  describe,  if  I  can,  is,  how  we  may 
know  when  it  is  safe  to  discontinue  treatment  in  the  cases 
that  have  reached  the  deformity  stage  before  proper  treat- 
ment was  applied. 

I  think  it  proper  to  assume  that  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  conditions  presenting  in  hip-joint  disease  demand 
mechanical  treatment.  We  may  differ  somewhat  as  to 
methods ;  we  may  even,  in  a  friendly  way,  disagree  as  to 
principles ;  but  we  are  all  striving  after  the  same  object — 
viz.,  the  relief  and  cure  of  a  distressing  disease. 

My  experience  has  brought  me  many  times  in  contact 
with  the  problems  raised  by  the  question  we  are  to  discuss 


to-niglit,  and  I  think  I  may  Hay  that  I  am  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  mechanical  methods  that  are 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  diseasi;.  And  I  feel 
that  I  should  err  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  old  Taylor  splint — with  its  strong  pelvic 
hand  and  douhle  perineal  pa<ls,  and  with  its  adhesive-])laKter 
traction — overall  other  forms  of  ap|iaratus  in  tin;  treatment 
of  douhtful  cases  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  I 
have  over  and  over  again  iciuovimI  the  straight  traction 
splint  when  the  joint  symptoms  became,  as  I  thought,  suffi- 
ciently modified  to  admit  of  a  modified  perineal  support, 
and  have  used  various  instrumentH  with  limited  knee-joint 
movement  and  without  any  m(;chanism  to  control  the  knee, 
and  with  and  without  adhesive  plaster.  1  have  sometimes 
found  the  limited  knee-joint  apparatus  to  answer,  but  rarely 
the  apparatus  with  unc<)ntrolled  kne(!-joint  movement. 
There  is  .something  peculiarly  efKcient  in  the  old  straight 
adhesive-plast(!r  traction  splint.  It  controls  the  element  of 
traumatism,  it  prevents  deformity,  and  it  relieves  the  joint 
as  no  other  apparatus  does.  Its  suj)eriority  over  any  other 
form  of  apparatus,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  no  demon.stration  ; 
and  its  efficiency  in  removing  traumatism  from  the  joint 
and  in  producing  a  practical  immobilization  of  the  articula- 
tion are  well-demonstrated  clinical  facts  that  need  no  in- 
dorsement from  me. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  unable  to  immobilize  the  hip 
joint  unless  we  control  the  knee  and  prevent  its  flexion.  If 
the  knee  is  flexed  and  extended  even  a  little,  motion  must 
occur  at  the  hip,  uidess  the  hip  is  ankylosed ;  and  it  seems 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  principal  function  of  the  Thomas 
splint  is  to  prevent  flexion  of  the  knee.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  .said  about  the  movement  of  the  pelvis  as  a  factor 
which  prevents  immobilization  of  the  hip.  It  seems  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  knee-joint  flexion  is  a  more  important 
element  to  study  and  control  than  the  pelvic  movement. 
This  element  of  knee-joint  flexion  is  readily  controlled  by 
the  long  traction  splint,  especially  if  efficient  traction  is  kept 
up ;  but,  just  as  soon  as  we  give  any  liberty  to  the  knee,  we 
insure  a  certain  amount  of  motion  at  the  hip,  and  many 
patients  in  the  convalescent  stage  can  not  tolerate  this  mo- 
tion for  a  very  long  time.  Not  only  that ;  when  the  ischi- 
adic crutch  splint  is  applied  so  that  traction  is  efficient  in  the 
erect  position,  the  perineal  pads  become  loosened  when  the 
knee  is  flexed  ;  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  pelvic  support  is  transferred,  after  the  knee  is  flexed, 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  which  latter  point  is  much  nearer  the  knee  when  the 
thigh  is  flexed. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  serious  doubt,  keep  up  with 
the  straight  traction  bar  and  the  firm  pelvic  band  with  its 
two  perineal  pads.  I  have  learned  to  think  twice,  or  even 
three  or  four  times,  before  I  remove  it,  even  in  the  conva- 
lescent stage  of  hip-joint  disease ;  and  my  best  results  in 
cases  where  the  disease  has  reached  the  deformity  stage 
have  been  in  those  cases  where  this  splint  has  been  used  the 
longest  and  the  most  continuously.  For  it  seems  demon- 
strated that  the  principal  functions  of  any  apparatus  in  the 
treatment  of  hip-joint  disease  are,  first,  to  prevent  trauma- 
tism ;  secondly,  to  remove  deformity  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  main- 
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tain  a  correct  position  during  convalescence ;  and  these 
three  factors  are  best  met,  in  my  judgment  and  experience, 
by  the  use  of  the  long  traction  splint  and  the  double  peri- 
neal pads.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  a  prolonged  use  of 
this  apparatus.  It  may  increase  the  atrophy  of  the  soft 
tissues,  and  it  may  exceptionally  produce  a  greater  bone 
shortening  than  would  occur  from  simple  disuse,  but  it  does 
not  produce  interarticular  pressure,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Thomas  splint  and  other  forms  of  apparatus  based  upon  the 
lever  principle ;  and  the  malnutrition  which  results  to  mus- 
cle and  bone  is  tri\"ial  when  compared  with  that  which  re- 
sults from  a  disease  unnecessarily  prolonged  by  a  series  of 
relapses.  A  straight  limb,  even  if  somewhat  atrophied  and 
an  inch  or  so  short,  is  a  very  useful  member,  as  we  all 
know. 

It  has  occurred  several  times  in  my  experience  in  dis- 
pensary practice  that  a  patient  with  hip-joint  disease  would 
pass  from  observation  for  a  long  time — perhaps  two  or  three 
years.  But  the  mother  or  father,  feeling  that  the  child  was 
safe  in  the  splint,  would  keep  up  in  their  own  way  the  prin- 
ciple of  traction  and  protection.  These  patients  have,  some 
of  them,  returned  to  us  with  the  tubercular  process  evi- 
dently entirely  cured.  Perhaps  for  five  or  six  years  they 
have  worn  the  splint  continuously,  and  perhaps  not  verv 
efficiently ;  but,  upon  the  removal  of  the  splint,  they  would 
walk  off  without  the  instinctive  limp  of  true  joint  inflam- 
mation, and  with  only  the  limp  of  disuse  and  a  more  or  less  ' 
shortened  member.  The  muscles  acted  well ;  they  were 
strong  and  efficient,  and  there  was  little  or  no  deformity. 
They  had  been  cured  under  a  prolonged  use  of  the  appara- 
tus— a  prolonged  use  that  might  not  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  attending  surgeon. 

Prolonged  treatment  seems  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Tubercular  lesions  of  the  joints  are  not  easy  to  con- 
trol, and  repair  takes  place  very  slowly  once  the  cartilage  is 
gone  and  the  bone  is  fairly  attacked,  or  when  there  is  a 
lesion  at  the  epiphyseal  junction,  or  at  one  of  the  centers 
of  ossification.  Recognizing  these  points  fully,  we  may 
state  that,  if  there  is  pain  referable  to  the  joint  lesion,  if  j 
manual  concussion  to  the  heel  produces  pain  or  flinching,  if 
there  is  considerable  deformity  without  ankylosis,  if  there  is  ' 
a  true  joint  limp,  or  if  there  are  abscesses  or  sinuses  connected 
with  the  joint,  we  are  not  justified  in  discontinuing  mechani- 
cal treatment.  Or  if  there  is  reflex  muscular  spasm,  limiting 
joint  movement  slightly  in  all  directions ;  if  there  is  almost 
perfect  flexion  of  the  joint,  with  the  other  movements  con- 
siderably or  markedh'  limited  ;  if  flexion  and  abduction  and 
adduction  are  excellent,  with  rotation  and  extension  limit- 
ed; and,  finally,  if  all  the  movements  of  the  joint,  except 
rotation  inward  during  flexion,  approximate  the  normal, 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  mechanical  protection  is  ne- 
cessary. Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  limitation  to 
motion  above  referred  to  is  occasioned  by  the  neuro-muscu- 
lar  protection  peculiar  to  the  disease.  Not  that  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  an  active  tubercular  process  exists  under 
aU  these  circumstances ;  but,  if  too  much  liberty  is  given 
the  joint  under  the  circumstances  above  named,  ordinary 
tise  of  the  joint  becomes  a  traumatism,  and  a  relapse,  espe- 
cially as  to  deformity,  is  almost  sure  to  occur.     This  re- 


lapse may  occur  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  or  may  be  in  a 
few  years. 

Rotation,  and  especially  rotation  inward  during  flexion, 
is  always  the  last  movement  of  the  joint  to  recover.  I 
have  several  patients  now  under  observation  who  walk  with- 
out a  limp,  who  have  no  pain,  and  who  have  normal  motion 
of  the  joint  in  every  respect  except  rotation  inward  during 
flexion.  Some  of  my  patients  have  become  married  and 
have  borne  children,  and  they  still  have  limited  rotation  in- 
ward during  flexion  ;  but  there  is  no  true  muscular  spasm  in 
these  cases.  I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  recover  this  motion ; 
and  I  believe  this  one  movement  may  be  impaired  with  an 
otherwise  perfect  integrity  to  the  joint.  Luckily,  it  is  not 
an  important  movement,  and  its  absence  produces  no  in- 
convenience. But  if  rotation  inward  during  flexion  is 
limited  by  reflex  muscular  spasm,  the  joint  is  still  vulner- 
able. The  only  safe  thing  to  do  under  these  circumstances 
is  to  remove  traumatism  from  the  articulation  by  some 
form  of  apparatus  that  acts  independently  of  the  patient's 
will,  and  which  amply  protects  the  joint  without  inflicting 
any  traumatism  by  its  own  mechanism.  The  tubercular 
process,  while  slow  and  insidious,  behaves  kindly  under 
scientific  protection  from  traumatism ;  and  one  might  write 
a  long  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  benign  behavior  of 
tubercular  disease  under  non-traumatic  treatment.  This 
might  be  extended  even  to  abscesses  in  tubercular  joint  and 
spinal  disease,  for  the  rarity  of  troublesome  complications 
from  abscesses,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  their  absorption 
under  efficient  non-traumatic  treatment,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  to  the  writer  every  dav. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  I 
have  named  some  of  the  more  important  conditions  which 
seem  to  forbid  the  discontinuance  of  mechanical  treatment. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  ask. 
What  are  the  conditions  which  make  it  safe  to  remove  the 
apparatus  ? 

In  answering  this  question  much  must  depend  upon  the 
stage  at  which  treatment  was  commenced  and  the  general 
history  and  behavior  of  the  disease  under  treatment.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  deformity  has  been  overcome,  that  the 
question  of  abscess,  etc.,  has  been  eliminated,  and  that  the 
joint  shows,  by  the  test  of  attitude,  limp,  and  gait,  that  the 
vulnerability  has  been  so  far  modified  that  an  experimental 
test  can  be  made  ;  for  I  feel  that  the  first  removal  of  the 
apparatus  should  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  to  be  closely 
watched,  with  the  chances  of  failure  in  excess.  Bearino"  in 
mind  the  conditions  which  clearly  contra-indicate  the  dis- 
continuance of  mechanical  support,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  we  are,  as  a  final  test,  practically  re- 
duced to  a  consideration  of  the  neuro-muscular  symptoms. 
It  does  not  answer  to  disregard  the  danger  signal  which 
Nature  has  kindly  given  us.  I  feel  assured  that,  if  a  true 
neuro-muscular  protection  of  the  joint  is  present  in  the 
slightest  degree,  even  if  the  limp  is  absent,  there  is  dan- 
ger. If  there  is  only  a  slight  degree  of  muscular  pro- 
tection, the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  many 
patients,  like  the  second  case  related  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  may  recover  almost  full  motion  of  the  joint 
without  prolonged  mechanical  treatment.     But  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  oven  in  casoB  of  thiH  cinss  sonio  HppnrHtus 
wliicli  iiHxlifit's  tniiMimtisin  is  ncccHHiirv  to  Hcctiro  llic  Ix'st 
attaiiuiMo  ri'sult  ;  mid  1  am  very  sure,  from  a  proloii^fcd 
aiitl  cairfiil  ntiulv  of  a  laii^c  iiuIiiIht  of  (•;iscs,  tliiil  many 
naticnis  in  tlu'  dfformity  staifc  of  tin-  disraHc  who  art-  |>cr- 
iiiittcd  to  iro  about  without  NU|»|iort  and  who  liavc  ttiK; 
niMiro  niuscidar  symptoms  will  sooiht  or  later  n-lapsc  It 
do«>s  not  answer  to  rely  upon  nc<;ative  evidciu-e  aloti<-  in 
those  cases.  It  does  not  do  to  say  :  "There  is  only  a  very 
little  retlex  iimsenlar  resistanee ;  it  will  pndmhly  wear  away 
in  time";  for  the  reverse  is  almost  always  true,  and  the 
little  museular  resistance  becomes  n  fjreater  one  in  a  short 
time.  NN'hen  the  surLjeon  reaches  a  point  where  it  would 
seem  that  the  traction  or  some  other  form  of  a]tparatiis  can 
be  dispensed  with,  there  should  be  still  kept  up  some  kind 
of  mechanical  support  which  will  modify  traumatism  for  a 
proloiiycd  period  ;  and  while  the  few  cases  which  mii^ht 
recover  without  this  intermediate  treatment  may  weai'  the 
apjtaratus  louijer  than  seems  necessary,  the  many  will  be 
beiu'titcii,  and  we  shall  have  uniforndy  better  results  and 
fewer  resultin<>-  deformities;  for  a  vulnerable  joint  in  the 
period  of  convalescence  is  pretty  sure  to  become  deformed, 
and  an  active  tubercular  process  may  be  re-excited  by  a 
major  traumatism  or  a  succession  of  minor  ones  ;  and  if 
some  one  could  only  invent  the  ideal  intermediate  splint, 
which  would  protect  the  joint  with  a  mininmm  amount  of 
inconvenience  and  expense,  he  would  confer  a  great  bless- 
ing upon  orthopa'dic  surgery. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  exists  to-day  who  can  safely  pre- 
dict what  course  a  vulnerable  joint  in  the  stage  of  convales- 
cence will  pursue  under  the  removal  of  the  restraint  imposed 
by  properly  applied  aj)paratus — and  I  think  this  is  due  to 
our  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  tubercular  joint  lesions 
undergoing  repair,  to  our  lack  of  clinical  signs  by  which 
we  can  know  the  exact  location  of  the  lesion,  and  hence 
judge  approximately  as  to  the  effect  of  traumatism  upon  it. 
One  can  readily  see  that  the  lesion  may  be  located  at  tlie 
joint  surfaces  or  at  a  point  contiguous  to  the  joint,  so  that 
traumatism  may  affect  it  seriously  or  even  only  slightly. 
Hence  we  must  be  driven  to  an  experimental  trial  and  test, 
standing  ready,  by  an  early  recognition  of  the  signs  which 
accompany  or  precede  a  relapse,  to  maintain  the  advantage 
gained  by  a  prolonged  treatment ;  and  we  must  learn  that 
we  need  not  fear  the  effect  of  prolonged  mechanical  treat- 
ment upon  the  parts  remote  from  the  joint  as  much  as  we 
must  dread  the  effect  of  an  unheeded  cry  of  the  joint  for 
prolonged  protection. 

A  relapse  may  occur  even  after  the  limp  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. I  have  known  this  to  happen  several  times.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  the  reliex  muscular  spasm  persisted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  recent  case  illustrating  this 
point  occurred  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Myers  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  After  the  usual  treatment  the  hip-joint  symp- 
toms became  very  much  modified  and  mechanical  treatment 
■was  discontinued  as  a  preliminary  trial.  The  patient  soon 
lost  the  "  splint  motion,"  and  she  could  walk  with  a  per- 
fectly normal  gait.  There  was  no  limp  or  any  perceptible 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  two  limbs  in  w^alking  or  running. 
The  patient  could  even  hop  with  the  affected  member  with  [ 


perfect  eaae.  There  was  no  pain  or  swelling  or  deformity. 
There  remained,  however,  a  slight  but  easily  demonstrate*! 
retlex  muHcular  resistance  to  rotation  inward  during  flexion, 
and  to  extension  of  the  thigh  beyond  the  horizontal  i)lane  of 
the  borly.  The  patient  H«'emed  so  well  that  the  fathisr  de- 
sired to  icmove  her  to  her  home  in  MassacdiusettH.  I  advised 
I  >r.  Myers,  who  kindly  asked  me  to  examine  the  patient,  to 
ktrep  her  imder  observation,  saying  that  I  l)elieved  that,  if 
she  went  to  her  home  without  proper  mechanical  support, 
she  would  relapse.  The  father  took  his  daughter  houH-, 
against  Dr.  Myers's  advice,  and  without  a  s[)lint.  After  an 
abHcnce  of  about  six  months  she  returned  with  the  disease 
in  {\n\  deformitv  stage,  with  marked  retlex  muscidar  sjtasm 
in  all  <lirections,  with  pain,  a  slight  swelling  in  the  inguinal 
fossa,  and  with  the  thigh  maikedly  abducted,  flexed,  ari<l 
rotated  out. 

This  and  the  second  case  related  in  this  paper,  and  other 
similar  cases,  make  it  seem  certain  that  there  is  a  recogniza- 
ble stage  of  hi])-joint  disease  which  antedates  the  limping 
stage,  and  that  the  neiiro-muscular  signs  precede  the  limp, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion.* 

The  refuge  of  the  surgeon  in  a  condition  so  chronic,  so 
difficult  to  relieve,  and  at  times  so  uncertain  in  its  result, 
would  naturally  be  in  some  radical  procedure.  And  surgery 
has  not  neglected  the  operative  side  of  the  question.  Ex- 
cision of  the  hip  joint  has  been  performed  many  times,  and 
its  results  have  been  before  us  for  study  and  comparison  for 
years.  We  may  fairly  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  opera- 
tion is  not  so  popular  or  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  Its  results  are  far  from  satisfactory  in 
many  cases  to  which  it  would  seem  especially  applicable. 
And  this  may  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  already 
pointed  out — viz.,  the  lack  of  clinical  signs  by  which  we 
may  recognize  the  exact  location  and  the  extent  of  the  tu- 
bercular lesion.  We  do  not  know,  when  we  cut,  just  what 
we  are  going  to  find.  If  we  could  be  assured,  for  example, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  chronic  osteomyelitis  of  the  fe- 
mur, or  that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
the  operation  was  limited  to  cases  of  this  class,  the  results 
of  hip  excision  would  compare  favorably,  for  example,  with 
those  of  excision  of  the  knee.  But  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine, in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  by  clinical  signs,  the 
location  and  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  completely  excise  the  acetabular  half 
of  the  joint.  Deeply  buried  in  the  pelvis,  and  with  only  a 
very  thin  bony  partition  separating  the  joint  from  the  pelvic 
fossa,  we  must  in  many  cases  perforate  the  non-articular 
portion  of  the  acetabulum  if  we  excise  any  considerable  os- 
seous tissue.  The  so-called  operation  of  excision  of  the  hip 
joint  is  generally  a  decapitation  of  the  femur,  coupled  with 
an  incomplete  or  imperfect  removal  of  the  tubercular  dis- 
ease at  the  acetabulum — in  short,  it  is  not  a  true  excision  of 
the  joint.  And  the  frequent  reappearance  of  disease  and 
the  danger  of  prolonged  suppuration  after  excision  of  the 
hip  make  it  apparent  that  the  operation  is  not  always  a  safe 
or  certain  one  in  its  results. 
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*  On  the  Principles  of  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Hip-joint  Dis- 
ease.    N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  November  23,  1889. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  operation  is  sometimes 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient 
and  by  the  expressed  pathological  conditions  present,  but 
I  think  it  requires  a  very  extensive  experience  and  a 
more  than  ordinarily  judicial  medical  mind  to  indicate  the 
cases  that  would  do  well  under  an  excision  of  the  hip  joint. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  treatment,  though 
often  prolonged  and  generally  tedious,  promises  better  re- 
sults to  both  life  and  limb  than  the  operative  measure. 
The  conservative  method  may  be  more  difficult,  it  may  re- 
quire prolonged  training  to  make  it  successful,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  ideal  mechanical  treatment  may  yet  be  in 
its  infancy ;  but  I  am  assured  that  Nature  aided  in  these 
cases  is  better  than  Nature  forced,  and  my  experience 
proves  that  it  is  better  to  await  the  self -limitation  of  the 
disease  under  proper  mechanical,  constitutional,  and  cli- 
matic treatment,  than  to  attempt  the  radical  removal  of  a 
tubercular  disease  in  an  articulation  where  Nature  has  placed 
so  many  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
excision  of  the  entire  joint. 

The  best  results  are  undoubtedly  obtained  under  me- 
chanical treatment  in  those  cases  where  the  condition  is 
recognized  and  treatment  is  commenced  in  the  first  ap- 
parent stage  of  the  disease — where  we  have  only  slight 
neuro-muscular  signs  and  a  slight  limp  as  exponents  of  the 
disease.  In  many,  but  not  all,  of  these  cases  we  may  ex- 
pect to  secure  perfect  and  free  joint  motion  without  any 
modification  of  rotation  inward  during  flexion.  After  de- 
formity and  pain  appear,  and  the  neuro-muscular  signs  and 
the  limp  become  pronounced,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  integrity  of  the  joint  is  seriously  impaired ;  and  we 
must  work  to  secure  the  best  attainable  result,  which  may 
be  a  shortened  member  in  good  position,  with  or  without 
movement  at  the  articulation.  And  if  some  one  among  us 
will  point  out  how  we  may  secure  early  ankylosis  in  many 
cases  of  this  class,  he  will  earn  a  brilliant  reputation. 

My  answer  to  the  question  which  heads  this  essay  is 
this : 

In  the  first  apparent  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
hip  joint — where  there  is  no  deformity  present,  and  where 
we  have  only  the  neuro-muscular  signs  or  the  slight  limp, 
or  both,  to  guide  us,  as  well  as  in  the  more  severe  stage  of 
the  disease,  where  deformity  is  present,  where  tubercular 
disintegration  of  the  jointh  as  commenced,  and  where  the 
muscular  protection  of  the  articulation  is  more  pronounced — 
the  only  safe  guides  for  discontinuing  mechanical  treatment 
are,  first,  the  absence  of  the  expressive  attitude  and  gait 
of  tubercular  osteitis  of  the  hip  joint ;  and,  secondly,  an  es- 
sential modification  or  an  abolition  of  the  instinctive  neuro- 
muscular protection  of  the  articulation.  And,  further,  I 
believe  that  in  all  but  the  exceptional  cases  a  relapse  as  to 
the  deformity,  or  the  disease,  or  both,  is  likely  to  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  traumatism  of  ordinary  locomotion,  unless 
proper  mechanical  protection  is  maintained  until  the  articu- 
lation is  free  from  true  reflex  muscular  spasm  or  is  anky- 
losed.  

A  Political  Trichina. — The  British  Medical  Journal  suggests  that 
the  trichinae  said  to  have  been  found  in  Americanjpork  at  Solingen  may 
have  some  relation  to  the  McKinlev  tariff. 


SOME   UNIQUE    CASES    OF   VESICAL   SURGERY 

OCCURRING   IN   GENERAL   SURGICAL   PRACTICE.* 

By  FREDERIC   S.  DENNIS,   M.  D. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  under  treatment  some  interesting  cases  of  vesical  sur- 
gery. Among  these  cases  are  several  which  present  some 
clinical  points  of  unusual  interest.  I  have  therefore  se- 
lected a  few  of  these  cases  to  present  to  this  association  as 
a  clinical  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  society.  These 
cases  have  occurred,  with  some  exceptions,  within  the  past 
month ;  but  I  have  introduced  one  or  two  other  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

I  shall  first  report  three  cases  in  which  a  distinct  cul-de- 
sac  existed  in  the  perina3um,  in  two  of  which  I  have  re- 
moved calculi,  and  in  the  third  one  of  which  spermatic 
fluid  was  collected  in  a  pocket  upon  the  floor  of  the 
urethra. 

Next,  I  shall  report  three  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
each  one  of  which  possesses  some  points  of  unusual  inter- 
est, and  in  each  one  of  which  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  was 
performed. 

And,  finally,  I  shall  report  three  additional  cases  of  vesi- 
cal surgery  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  month, 
in  two  of  which  calculi  have  formed  with  a  peculiar  nucleus. 

Case  I. — William  McE.,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted   to  the 
Harlem  Hospital  suffering  from  a  deep  perineal  abscess.   The  pa- 
tient, eleven  days  previous  to  his  admission,  slipped  from  a  scaf- 
fold and  fell  astride  of  a  staging  horse  and  ruptured  his  urethra, 
which  gave  rise  to  extravasation  of  urine  and  deep  perineal 
abscess,  with  extensive  sloughing.     When  the  patient  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  the  was  exceedingly  weak  and  anemic. 
There  was  a  large  opening  in  the  perineum,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  ruptured  urethra  could  be  seen  separated  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches.     He  was  also  suffering  from  acute  cystitis.     During 
the  few  days  following  his  entrance  into  the  hospital  he  had 
several  severe  hgemorrhages,   which  Dr.  Lewis,  the  house  sur- 
geon,   controlled    by   pressure,    by   ligature   with   forceps   and 
tenaculum,   and   by  every   means  that  could  possibly  be  sug- 
gested.    These  hseniorrhages  would  be  so  severe  as  to  necessi- 
tate hypodermics  of  brandy  and  tincture  of  digitalis,  as  he  was 
apparently  pulseless  at  times.     On  November  5th  he  had  eleven 
haemorrhages  in  rapid  succession.     His  condition  was  now  most 
alarming,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  ligate  the  internal  pudic 
artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis  at  the  greater  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  to  cross  over  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  to  enter  the  pelvis 
again  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.     With  tiiis  end 
in  view  I  made  an  incision  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.     The  five-inch  incision  was  made  parallel  to  the  fibers 
of  the  glutseus-maximus  muscle.    Having  divided  the  integument, 
the  fascia,  and  having  also  separated  the  fibers  of  the  glutasus- 
maximus  muscle,  and  having  cut  the  deep  fascia  beneath  this 
muscle,  the  internal  pudic  artery  was  found  under  the  pyriformis 
muscle  as  it  crossed  the  spine  of  the  ischium.    The  artery  was  just 
internal  to  the  sciatic  artery,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  pudic 
nerve  and  the  vena3  comites.     The  aneurysm  needle  was  passed 
around  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  the  vessel  ligated.    The  pa- 
tient was  now  stimulated,  and  finally  rallied  from  his  almost  pulse- 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
March  4,  1891. 
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losH  condition.  Tlu»  liii<inorrliaf?0H  wliicli  tliiiH  tlircntenod  Imm  life 
woro  iirrostotl.  IMh  woiiml  in  tlio  pcrinuMiin  ln'^riin  rtuliMi«(|ncntl)' 
to  f^ninulato,  iinti  a  cmtliotor  wan  iiiModnci'd  tiirou^rli  tlio  |>i'nilii 
portion  of  tlio  iirotiira  until  it  ciinio  out  in  tlit*  piM-iniunin.  I'lio 
on<l  of  tlio  (witliotor  waM  tlioii  juisHi'd  on  until  it  i-ntorftl  llu' 
proxininl  ond  of  tlio  nri'tlirn,  brid^rin^  over  n  Hpatieof  two  inclu's 
in  whidi  tho  continuity  of  tlio  urotlira  was  intornipti'd.  (iiaiiii- 
lalions  Koon  (•t)VtM-od  tiio  catlioti-r,  and  altera  period  of  tinio  tlio 
wound  lio.'ilod  in  tlio  poriniouni,  and  the  patient  passed  iiiost  of 
his  urine  llirou}:li  (lie  penis.  An  artilicial  two  inches  of  urethra 
was  thus  fonnod,  tho  perineal  listula  closid,  anil  his  urethra 
was  tinally  coniplotoly  re-estahlished.  After  loavin;;  tho  hos- 
|)ital  tho  patient  whh  niarriod,  and  in  less  than  six  months  his 
wife  hecrtuio  pregnant.  Tlioro  is  at  present  no  oponinj;  in  tho 
|>eriniouni,  aiul  his  urine  all  passes /><•»•  juV<.i  natiini/is  The  ])a- 
tiont  says  that  after  sexual  inteiTonrse  oidy  a  small  I'mission 
t  ikos  i)laoo,  and  that  the  si)erniatic  lluid  collects  in  a  small  |)i)uch 
or  cul-de-aar  in  tho  porinioum,  at  tho  site  of  tho  rupture  of  tho 
iirothra.  This  tluid  is  linally  ojoctod  from  his  urethra  after  a  few 
hours. 

Jiefnar/kS. — Tho  points  of  interest  in  this  case  iire,Jii\st, 
tho  successful  lii>ature  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  to  arrest 
alarming  h;oinorrhages.  It  is  the  only  case  that  I  can  find 
where  the  artery  has  been  tied  outside  of  the  pelvis  for  the 
arrest  of  haMuorrliage  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal pudic  artery  in  the  perina^uni. 

Tho  aecond  point  of  clinical  interest  is  the  complete  re- 
ostablishment  of  the  coutiauity  of  the  urethra  after  its 
rupture,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  two  inches  between 
the  distal  and  proximal  ends. 

The  thii-d  observation  is  the  impregnation  of  his  wife 
after  a  laceration  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  by  a  separa- 
tion of  two  inches,  and  with  no  permanent  perineal  fistula 
left  as  a  result  of  his  injury. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  a  soft-rubber  catheter  which  was  left 
in  situ  to  allow  urine  to  escape  from  the  bladder,  and  also 
to  allow  a  flushing  of  the  bladder  to  cure  the  cystitis,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  framework  for  the  granulations 
to  re-establish  a  new  channel  or  urethra. 

Case  II. — I.  L  ,  aged  forty,  was  sent  to  me  by  his  family 
physician  suffering  from  a  vesical  calculus.  Upon  examination, 
I  found  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  upon  the  following  day,  hav- 
ing made  every  preparation  for  lithotomy,  no  stone  could  be 
detected  in  the  bladder,  although  at  the  previous  examination 
its  presence  was  perfectly  evident.  Following  the  rule  of  never 
operating  for  stone  in  the  bladder  unless  it  can  be  found  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  the  lithotomy  was  deferred.  Some  days 
later  the  stone  was  again  felt  in  the  bladder,  and  I  performed  a 
median  lithotomy.  The  calculus  was  contained  in  a  cul-de-sac 
projecting  from  the  floor  of  the  urethra  near  its  membranous 
portion.  It  was  into  this  pocket  that  the  stone  bad  fallen  which 
prevented  its  detection  at  the  time  of  the  previously  contem- 
plated operation.  The  history  of  the  patient  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  years  previous  he  had  been  operated  upon  for  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  that  the  present  stone  which  I  have  here 
this  evening  is  one  formed  in  the  perineal  wound  of  the  first 
median  lithotomy. 

Remarks. — The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are,  Jirst, 
the  inability  to  find  the  stone  in  the  bladder  at  every  ex- 
amination owing  to  the  free  excursion  of  the  stone  from 
the  bladder  into  the  pocket  in  the  perinaeum.     Second,  the 


formntion  of  tho  Htonu  in  tlic  pcriiiwuin  inBtcad  of  the  blad- 
der after  a  lit  liotomy. 

Cask  111. — '1".  I'.,  Italian,  a^'e(I  thirty,  Mi)pliod  to  tho  Harlem 
Hospital.  I'"el>riiary,  I  HIM,  for  relief  from  u  stono  in  the  hhidfler. 
I'pon  examination,  a  calouluH  was  detected  in  the  urethra,  hut 
none  in  the  bladder.  A  median  lithotomy  opened  up  a  ciil-de- 
nar  in  tho  floor  of  the  urethra  and  in  the  porinwurn,  in  whicli 
vvao  contained  tho  calculus  which  I  proHont  this  ovcnin((.  Tho 
history  of  tho  |)atient  is  preirisely  Hiinilar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. IIo  was  oporaled  upon  several  y(;ars  af;o  for  stouo  in 
the  bladder,  and  now  a  set'ond  stone  had  formed  and  was  lodged 
in  a  cavity  or  ])ocket  in  the  median  line  of  the  perinteimi,  and 
whicli  oi)oned  directly  into  tho  Hoor  of  tho  urethra.  During  a 
second  examination  at  the  time  of  tho  operation  the  i-tone  could 
not  bo  found,  although  its  prosonce  was  certain.  Tho  Btone  is 
l)hoHphatic  and  is  jet-black  from  the  hiomatin  in  the  blood.  If 
either  of  those  cases  had  been  |)roviouHly  operated  upon  by  the 
suprapubic  method,  no  stono  would  have  formed  in  the  pori- 
naMim  calling  for  second  iith(»tomy. 

Remarks. — The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are,  first, 
the  fact  that  a  urethral  stone  can  be  detected  in  the  bladder 
at  one  sitting,  and  at  the  next  examination  its  presence  can 
not  be  demonstrated.  Hence  the  care  that  should  be  exer- 
cised in  examining  a  patient  with  suspected  stone.  Second,thG 
fact  that  this  stone  was  formed  outside  of  the  bladder,  and 
was  the  result  of  a  previous  lithotomy.  In  this  second  case, 
as  in  the  one  already  mentioned,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy 
would  have  prevented  the  recurrence  of  stone  in  the  peri- 
njEum.  These  three  cases,  together  with  a  fourth  one,  whicli 
I  have  met  with  and  the  stone  from  which  I  present  this- 
evening,  are- strong  arguments  against  perineal  operations 
for  removal  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  stone  in  the  bladder  form  after  a  suprapubic  cys- 
totomy, for  the  reason  that  the  calculi  are  entirely  removed, 
and  the  cystitis  perfectly  cured  by  free  and  antiseptic  flush- 
ing of  the  bladder.  There  are  other  arguments  equally 
forcible  to  advance  in  support  of  a  suprapubic  cystotomy 
over  any  perineal  operation,  but  I  am  illustrating  only  one 
point  which  has  not  seemed  to  have  attracted  the  proper 
attention  from  surgeons. 

Case  IV.  Suprapuhic  Cystotomy ;  Removal  of  an  Oval 
Calculus  weighing  One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Grammes,  and  Seven  Inches  in  Circumference  and  Two  Inches 
and  a  Half  in  Diameter. —  F.  P.,  aged  twenty-four,  single, 
consulted  me  in  reference  to  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  having 
been  sent  by  Dr.  Holton,  his  family  physician.  Patient  stated 
that  he  had  suffered  from  this  stone  for  nineteen  years,  and 
that  at  five  years  of  age  he  was  passing  bloody  urine.  During 
these  nineteen  years  he  states  that  be  has  had  pain  at  the  time 
of  micturition,  and  often  during  the  act  his  water  would  stop 
suddenly  and  he  could  only  empty  his  bladder  subsequently  by 
allowing  the  urine  to  dribble  away  from  the  urethra.  There 
have  been  times  during  this  long  period  of  years  when  the  stone 
did  not  give  rise  to  much  pain  and  the  urine  was  not  bloody. 
The  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  abundant  mu- 
cus and  blood.  His  general  condition  was  unsatisfactory.  He 
was  exceedingly  pale  and  emaciated,  and  weighed  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds.  I  removed  the  calculus  by  the  suprapubic 
cystotomy  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  difficulty.  In  one 
month  the  patient  was  entirely  well,  and  in  six  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  operation  he  had  gained  thirty-five  pounds  in  weight. 
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The  patient  had  become  addicted  to  the  morphine  habit,  but 
since  the  operation  he  has  discontinued  its  use  entirely.  He  is 
in  perlect  health,  and  has  no  bladder  disturbance. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  this  case.  First,  the  long  period  of  time — 
nineteen  years — that  he  suffered  from  the  presence  of  tlie 
stone.  Second,  the  large  size  of  the  stone,  which  meas- 
ures seven  inches  in  the  long  circumference  and  five  inches 
in  the  short  circumference  of  the  oval,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Third,  the  entire  relief  from  the  mor- 
phine habit  which  had  existed  so  many  years.  Fourth, 
the  rapid  convalescence  after  removal  of  the  stone  with  a 
normal  condition  of  the  bladder  and  no  intervention  at  any 
time  during  the  nineteen  years  of  a  pyelitis.  Fifth,  the 
great  facility  with  which  the  stone  was  extracted  by  the 
suprapubic  method.  Sixth,  the  removal  of  so  large  a 
stone  through  the  perinajum  would  be  attended  with  great 
risk  of  lacerating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  might 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Case  V.  Suprapubic  Cystotomy ;  Recovery ;  Weight  of 
Stone,  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-three JUrains  ;  Circumference, 
Four  Inches;  in  the  Short  Diameter,  an  Inch  and  an  Eighth; 
in  the  Long  Diameter,  an  Inch  and  a  Half — P.  R.,  ajred  eight, 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  Pittston,  Pa.  Patient  has 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone  in  tlie  bladder  for  some  time. 
He  was  exceedingly  emaciated  and  in  very  feeble  physical  con- 
dition. This  boy  was  so  poorly  nourished  and  in  such  a  weak 
condition  that  he  was  kept  for  some  time  in  bed  under  a  nutri- 
tious diet  until  his  strength  could  be  improved  sufficiently  to 
prevent  his  dying  while  under  an  anaesthetic.  In  the  course  of 
six  weeks  his  condition  had  improved,  and  I  performed  a  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  The  calculus  was  removed  without  any  diffi- 
culty in  a  few  moments.  The  i-ectal  bag  was  employed;  also 
the  bladder  was  distended  with  Thiersch's  fluid.  The  bladder 
was  elevated  so  that  the  stone  was  taken  out  without  any  diffi- 
culty. There  was  marked  improvement  in  his  general  health, 
although  during  his  convalescence  he  suffered  from  an  abscess 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  was  very  painful  and  which 
required  a  difficult  dissection  to  relieve.  The  wound  healed, 
though  slowly,  on  account  of  his  poor  physical  condition.  After 
several  weeks  he  returned  home  to  Pittston.  A  letter  received 
from  Dr.  Gibbons  states  that  he  is  well  and  gaining  rapidly  iti 
strength. 

Case  VI.  Suprapuhic  Cystotomy  ;  Weight  of  Stone,  Two 
Hundred  and  Twenty  five  Grains;  Bladder  Wall  coated  with 
Phosphates,  and  the  Bladder  containing  Six  Calculi ;  Recovery. 
— E.  Q.,  aged  twenty-four,  farmer  from  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sulted me  for  some  surgical  trouble.  Patient  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Lent,  Jr.,  who  diagnosticated  stone  in  the  bladder.  A  Thomp- 
son's searcher  was  introduced  and  a  calculus  was  detected.  He 
had  suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  for  six 
months.  The  stone  was  removed  by  the  high  operation.  The 
bladder  was  opened  and  the  stone,  which  was  very  soft,  was  re- 
moved. Upon  introducing  my  finger  into  the  bladder,  there  was 
felt  a  thick  incrustation  of  phosphates  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  deposit  was  widespread  and  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  bladder  wall.  The  catheter  was  now  introduced  again  into 
the  uretlira  and  a  warm  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  w.is 
injected  in  a  full  continuous  stream  into  the  bladder  while  the 
patient  was  lying  upon  his  side.  With  my  finger-nail  I  was  en- 
abled to  scratch  off  the  deposit  from  tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  stream  of  water  washed  the  debris  out 
through  the  abdominal  wound.     It  seemed  almost  a  hopeless 


task  at  the  start  to  remove  the  phosphatic  coating  of  the  interior 
of  the  bladder.  The  employment  of  the  finger-nail  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Ileber's  scoop,  which  is  used  in  scraping  out  bone  cavi- 
ties, enabled  me  to  remove  all  the  phosphatic  deposit.  Dr.  Pier- 
son,  of  Orange,  and  Dr.  Garmany  kindly  relieved  me,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  bladder  wall  was  free  from  any  concretions 
which  hitherto  adhered  to  the  bladder  mucous  membrane.  The 
irrigation  was  kept  up  during  the  entire  scraping  process,  and 
the  interior  of  the  bladder  was  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned. 
There  was  but  little  haemorrhage  and  the  patient  carae  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  very  quickly,  and  upon  the  third 
day  sat  up  in  bed  and  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room  in  less 
than  ten  da}S.  He  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  and  re- 
turned home  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  operation.  Since 
the  operati(m  he  has  had  no  vesical  trouble  and  has  written  me 
that  he  is  in  perfect  health. 

Remarks. — The  points  of  great  interest  in  this  case  are  : 
First,  the  rapid  convalescence  after  removal  of  a  stone  from 
the  bladder.  Second,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  bladder  after  scraping  off  the  phosphatic  incrus- 
tations which  by  no  perineal  operation  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully performed.  Third,  the  special  advantage  which 
the  suprapubic  cystotomy  affords  in  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  cure  the  patient  from  a  condition  which  would  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  stone,  and  a  most  intractable  cystitis 
after  the  perineal  lithotomy. 

Case  VII. — T.  L.,  aged  seventeen,  residing  in  a  neighboring 
city,  was  complaining  of  vesical  irritation,  I  was  requested  to 
see  him  by  his  family  physician.  On  the  5th  of  this  month  I 
examined  the  patient  and  found  liiin  suffering  from  stone  in  the 
bladder.  He  confessed  to  the  following  peculiar  history :  Six 
weeks  previous  to  this  date  he  had  rolled  a  piece  of  tutti-frutti 
chewing-gum  into  the  shape  of  a  bougie.  This  he  introduced 
into  the  urethra,  and  a  part  of  the  bougie  was  broken  off  and 
entered  his  bladder.  Having  explained  to  the  parents  as  best 
I  could  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  young  man,  I  was 
asked  to  perform  an  operation  for  his  relief.  I  selected  the 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  removed  five  calculi,  each  one  having 
a  nucleus  of  tutti-frutti  chewing-gum.  The  nucleus  can  be  seen 
by  examining  the  calculi.  The  odor  of  the  chewing-gum  was 
still  present,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  conditions  to  which 
the  article  had  been  subjected. 

The  boy  reacted  well,  never  had  any  high  temperature,  and 
in  two  weeks  was  well.  The  calculi  are  here  for  inspection.  It 
is  now  about  three  weeks  since  the  operation  was  performed, 
the  boy  is  up  and  about  the  house,  and  there  is  no  vesical  fistula 
and  no  cystitis. 

Case  VIII. — J.  P.,  aged  four  years  and  ahalf,  was  senttome 
by  Dr.  Rau,  of  this  city,  with  the  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Having  detected  the  calculus,  I  performed  last  Monday  a  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  The  bladder  was  reached  without  any  difficulty. 
The  rectal  bag  in  this  case  was  omitted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  bladder  is  situated  higher  up  in  children.  I  removed  two 
large  calculi  from  the  bladder,  which  I  present  this  evening. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  this 
case.  First,  the  absence  of  any  symptoms,  except  a  mild 
cystitis  occurring  periodically,  indicating  the  presence  of 
calculi  in  the  bladder.  The  child  had  always  played  about 
with  other  children,  and  complained  of  little  or  no  pain  such 
as  would  be  expected  in  a  child  of  four  years  with  two  such 
large  vesical  stones.  There  had  never  been  any  hematuria, 
and  the  child  was  brought  to  Dr.  Rau  because  his  urine  did 
not  appear  normal  to  the  mother. 


Seeond,  tlio  henlthy  (■ondition  of  thu  iiiuuouh  inoinbrHiio 
of  tlic  hladdiT,  cousidiM-inj;  the  fact  that  tlu'Ho  chIcuII  have 
Ix'fii  then'  for  two  full  years.  The  loli-raiiit' of  tlic  Madilcr 
in  this  casi'  was  most  n>iiiarkalili>. 

Tltinl,  llif  jjroat  facility  witii  whicli  lar-^c-si/.rd  ralculi 
laii  lie  rfmnV(Ml  fn>in  tin-  bladder  by  the  sii|)ra|>iiliic  opera- 
tion. .V  lateral  or  median  |)erineal  lithotomy  in  so  small  a 
child  with  sneh  larjje  calculi  would,  in  all  prohahility,  cause 
considerable  laceration  of  tho  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Cask  IX.  Iltrmorrhagic  OyntitU  occurring  a*  a  Oompliea- 
tion  in  Tijfihoiil  Fever;  tormation  of  a  Vemral  Calculus  with 
lilootl-cUtt  (M  a  Nucleti*,  and  Krtrusion  of  {a  Complete  Cast  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Jiladder. — This  pntiunt  was  taken  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  on  Noveinhor  2r),  181)0.  Acute  Hri^dit's  disoaHo 
(iivcloped  witliin  a  week  iVom  the  time  the  i)atient  wa.s  sent  to 
hod.  The  symptonis  wore  most  alarming.  On  Doccmbor  Ist 
tlie  following  is  the  analysis  of  tho  urine: 

Amount  of  urine,  four  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  Al- 
bumin, three  firamnies  to  tho  litre.  Specific  gravity,  lOiJo. 
JMjgar.  Hyaline,  blood,  and  granulo-ei)itholial  casts.  Thirty, 
seven  grains  of  urea.     Leucocytes  in  abundnnce. 

This  condition  of  the  urine,  which  was  most  serious,  wius  nc- 
comi)anied  with  urajmic  .symptoms  and  tetany.     The  tem])ora- 
ture  ranged  from  104'5°  to  lOC-S"  F.,  with  apnlse  at  times  160,  and 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  with  violent  delirium.     The  patient 
remained  very  ill  until  December  2Gth,  when  the  kidney  symp- 
toms showed  evident  signs  of  improvement.     The  bladder  now 
became  involved  and  a  hsemorrhagic  cystitis  developed.    The  pa- 
tient passed  a  vesical  calculus  with  a  blood-dot  as  a  nucleus. 
In  four  days  an  entire  cast  of  the  bladder  was  extruded  by  the 
urethra.     The  condition  of  the  bladder  now  began  to  improve- 
and  linally  the  cystitis   entirely  disappeared    and  the  patient 
made  a  complete  recovery.     With  the  medical  aspect  of  this 
Ciise  I  shall  have  little  to  say.     I  shall,  however,  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  consideration  of  the  cystitis,  which  became  a  true 
surgical  complication,  and  which  cdled  for  surgical  treatment 
in  conjunction  wirli  the  medical  management  of  the  case.     For 
over  a  period  of  one  month  the  urine  was  bloody  and  contained 
blood-clots.     This  condition  was  consecutive  to   the  haemor- 
rhagic  nephritis,  which  preceded  the  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der.    The  patient  suffered  from  retention  of  urine,  and  even  by 
tlie  aid  of  a  catheter  it  was  often  impossible  to  draw  the  urine, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  calculi  whicli  offered  a  barrier  to 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter.     There  was  also  prolapse  of 
the  urethral  membrane.     The  bladder  was  washed  out  with  a 
boric- acid  solution,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  warm  water,  al- 
ternating with  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  chlorine  water.     The 
patient  was  catheterized  two  hundred  and  fifty  times,  and  each 
time  the  catheter  was  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.    The  bladder  was 
washed  out  with  bichloride  of  mercury  (strength,  1  to  10,000) 
whenever  the   pus   seemed    to  be  very  abundant.     After  the 
bladder  had  been  washed  out  with    the   antiseptic  solutions, 
iodoform   suppositories   were    from    time   to  time   introduced 
into  the  bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Harrison,  of  London.     The  antiseptic  solution  cleansed 
the  bladder  for  the  time,  and  the  iodoform  suppositories  disin- 
fected the  residual  urine.     It  was  a  most  remarkable  clinical 
fact  that  eleven  days  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  supposi- 
tories the  odor  of  the  iodoform  was  apparent  in  the  urine.     The 
cystitis  continued  for  a  month  ;  but  it  was  kept  under  control  by 
frequent  washing  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  iodoform 
suppositories.     On  February  3d  the  urine  was  free  from  pus, 
albumin,  and  the  quantity  fifty-six  ounces,  and  from  this  time 


on  thu  pationt'8  bladder  bocame,  and  is  at  tho  present  time,  per- 
fectly normal.  Tho  urino  hIiowm  no  deviation  from  porfoot 
health. 

Reniarkx. — Thr  points  of  clinical  interest  are,  Jirnt,  a 
Hcvere  Ini'inorrhaf^ic  cyHtitiH  with  formation  of  vesical  cal- 
culi witli  blood-clots  HH  nuclei,  occurrinj^  as  a  HC(juel  to 
acute  nephritis,  becroniiii;^  ameiiHble  to  treatment  with  per- 
fc(!t  restoration  of  the  normal  function  of  the  bladder. 

Second,  the  extrusion  of  a  complete  cast  of  the  interior 
of  the  bladder  by  the  urethra  without  any  resort  to  a  sur- 
Ljical  operation. 

Third,  the  li!eiiiorrlia;;cs  from  the  bladiier  in  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  at  least  unusual. 

Fourth,  the  «!Xpulsion  of  the  vesical  calculi  by  the  aid 
of  Nature  rather  than  by  any  surjrical  operation.  The  wis- 
dom of  not  operating;  is  apparent  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  patient's  condition  would  not  permit  of  any  operation. 
If  the  bladder  had  been  explored  by  an  incision  the  slough- 
intj  would  have  been  so  extensive  that  life  would  have  been 
unbearable  from  continual  dribbling  of  urine. 

Fifth,  the  alarminfT  condition  of  the  patient  with  ty- 
phoid fever,  to  which  was  added  this  surgical  complication, 
and  from  both  of  which  comj)lete  recovery  followed.  The 
tetany  continued  five  days  and  the  inferior  maxilla  was 
firmly  set,  so  that  no  nourishment  could  be  taken  by  swal- 
lowing, owing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus.  Rectal 
enemata  were  constantly  administered,  and  when  the  lower 
bowel  became  so  irritable  that  it  would  no  longer  retain 
any  nutriment,  milk  was  then  administered  in  half-tea- 
spoonful  doses  until  the  mouth  was  filled,  then  the  head 
brought  forward  and  the  shoulders  slightly  raised,  and  the 
fluid  flowed  by  gravity  into  the  stomach.  This  obviated 
the  use  of  the  soft  catheter  introduced  through  the  nostril 
into  the  posterior  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  This  method 
of  feeding  was  not  attempted,  owing  to  the  maniacal  deliri- 
um from  which  the  patient  suffered,  and  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  struggling  which  would  ensue.  The 
patient  acquiesced  in  the  drop-by-drop  feeding,  but  would 
evidently  not  submit  to  the  catheter  without  great  resist- 
ance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  attempt  to  poison  him 
was  in  his  mind.  The  suppression  of  urine  was  managed 
by  hot  fomentations  over  the  kidneys  and  by  the  usual  in- 
ternal remedies  employed  in  such  cases.  After  the  sup- 
pression had  existed  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  as  a  last 
resort  large  quantities  of  distilled  water  were  introduced 
high  up  in  the  colon  by  the  use  of  a  sixteen-inch  rubber 
elastic  tube.  After  the  injection  of  several  quarts  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  the  urine  began  to  be  secreted  and  a  copious 
flow  soon  followed.  The  cold  bath  was  not  employed  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  which  was  on  several  occasions  as 
high  as  106'5°  F.,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  an  acute  ne- 
phritis existed  and,  with  the  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  it 
was  feared  that  the  shock  would  be  fatal. 

Sixth,  the  escape  from  a  surgical  kidney  with  such  a 
severe  cystitis  which  was  so  protracted. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  the  lesson  which  this  remarkable 
case  teaches  is  that — no  matter  how  alarming  the  symptoms 
are,  even  with  a  temperature  of  106 "5°  F.,  with  only  thirty- 
seven  grains  of  urea,  with  all  kinds  of  casts,  with  practical 
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suppression,  with  an  abundant  quantity  of  albumin,  with  a 
pulse  160  and  above,  with  ureemic  convulsions  and  tetany, 
notwithstanding  all  symptoms  to  indicate  the  certain  ap- 
proach of  death — perseverance  in  treatment  should  not  be 
abandoned.  The  case  illustrates  a  most  important  principle, 
that  treatment  should  never  be  discontinued  as  long  as  there 
is  breath  in  the  body,  even  though  the  pulse  can  not  be 
felt.     This  case  has  no  parallel  in  the  archives  of  medicine. 


A  CASE   OF 
MYCOSIS    INTESTINALIS,   OR   ANTHRAX.* 

By   F.   H.   WIGGIN,   M.  D. 

I  HAVE  to  present  for  your  consideration  this  evening  a 
case  which  is  rarely  met  with,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  diag- 
nosis, which  I  was  able  to  make  only  after  the  autopsy.  To 
myself  and  the  gentlemen  who  saw  the  case  with  me  in 
consultation  it  was  of  unusual  interest  from  its  sudden  and 
inexplicable  change  of  character.  From  appearing  at  first 
to  be  comparatively  unimportant,  it  suddenly  developed 
symptoms  causing  the  gravest  alarm,  which  was  justified  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  fatal  termination  : 

On  October  29th  I  was  called  to  see  Charles  P.,  a  butcher, 
aged  thirty-three  years,  and  married,  who  gave  the  following 
history: 

He  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  some  days,  but  was  up  and 
about  on  the  27th  and  28th.  He  had  not  complained  of  sore 
throat,  but  said  that  on  the  28th  he  had  "  coughed  up  a  lot  of 
matter."  When  asked  where  it  came  from,  he  said  he  thought 
from  his  throat.  He  said  he  felt  very  nervous,  which  was  unu- 
sual for  him,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  would  not  recover.  Plis 
bowels  were  constipated. 

On  examination,  I  found  the  temperature  100°  F.,  pulse  105, 
respiration  28.  The  left  tonsil  was  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
dark-red  in  color,  much  swollen,  and  had  a  number  of  sloughs 
on  its  surface.  I  ordered  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  guaiacum 
in  milk  and  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  every  three  hours, 
and  a  l-to-3,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  as  a  local  ap- 
plication to  the  tonsil  every  two  hours. 

I  was  sent  for  early  on  the  morning  of  October  30th,  and 
found  the  patient  complaining  of  cramps  and  a  hard,  sharp  pain 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  and  above  the  umbilicus. 
I  gave  a  hypodermic,  and,  after  the  pain  had  subsided,  ordered 
an  enema.  Temperature  100'5°,  pulse  108,  respiration  29.  I 
stopped  the  guaiacum  and  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  morphine  every  four  hours  if  the  pain  returned,  and, 
if  not,  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  senna,  sulphate  of  quinine, 
peptonized  milk,  and  whisky.  I  told  patient's  wife  if  pain  con- 
tinued during  the  day  to  send  me  word.  I  beard  nothing  till 
the  following  morning  at  four  o'clock,  October  31st,  when  I  was 
summoned  in  great  haste,  and  found  that  the  patient  had  been 
quite  comfortable  from  the  time  I  last  saw  him  till  midnight. 
(The  enema  had  had  no  effect.)  At  midnight  he  awoke,  com- 
plaining of  a  fearful  pain  at  the  same  spot  as  on  the  previous 
day,  and  he  had  a  violent  chill,  which  subsided ;  but  pain  in- 
creased steadily  in  intensity  in  spite  of  morphine,  and  at  last  I 
was  sent  for.  Temperature  101°,  pulse  120,  respiration  30. 
The  throat  was  improved  in  appearance;  sloughs  cleared  off. 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
March  4,  1891, 


I  bad  to  administer  three  quarters  of  a  grain  of  morphine  hy- 
podermically,  besides  using  hot  applications,  before  the  pa- 
tient got  relief  from  the  pain,  and  three  hours  later  (7  a.  m.), 
the  patient  having  no  pain  but  marked  tympanites,  I  gave 
an  enema.  This  gave  no  pain,  and  an  hour  later  water  came 
away  with  very  little  faical  matter.  The  patient  being  easy, 
I  left,  and  returned  at  3  p.  m.,  when  patient's  friends  told  me  he 
was  free  from  pain,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness  began 
he  was  not  nervous,  and  believed  he  would  recover.  On  enter- 
ing the  room,  however,  I  saw  that  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  Temperature,  104*5° ;  pulse,  150;  respirations,  60 ;  ab- 
domen greatly  distended  ;  and  on  percussion  absence  of  hepatic 
dullness.  Consultation  was  called.  Peritonitis  with  perforation 
was  diagnosticated,  but  it  was  not  thought  best  to  perform 
laparotomy  on  account  of  patient's  general  condition.  From 
this  time  on  patient  steadily  grew  worse,  tympanites  became  so 
marked  that  it  interfered  with  respiration,  and  at  11  p.  m.  I  as- 
pirated intestines,  which  greatly  relieved  patient ;  his  mind  re- 
mained clear  to  the  last ;  he  gradually  failed,  and  died  at  9  a.  m. 
on  November  1st.  On  the  morning  of  November  2d,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  the  autopsy  was  made,  there  being  three 
other  gentlemen  present.  Decomposition  had  set  in.  On  open- 
ing abdomen,  evidences  of  general  peritonitis,  intestines  matted 
together,  serum  in  peritoneal  cavity ;  on  examining  intestines, 
found  them  ecchymosed,  perforation  in  ileum  about  twelve 
inches  from  caecum,  another  eighteen  inches  ;  intestinal  wall  at 
these  points  infiltrated  with  pus ;  same  condition  at  junction  of 
caecum  and  appendix,  but  perforation  had  not  yet  taken  place ; 
evidences  of  former  appendicitis ;  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  stom- 
ach, and  lungs  very  much  congested  ;  pulmonary  oedema. 

On  questioning  the  patient's  friends,  we  found  that  he  had 
last  butchered  some  animals  about  a  week  previous  to  my  first 
visit;  also  that,  as  was  his  custom,  he  had  held  a  knife  in  his 
mouth  while  skinning  the  animals,  which  we  thought  might 
account  for  primary  infection  in  the  throat ;  after  carefully 
weighing  all  the  facts,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
case  of  anthrax,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Yeo,  mycosis  intestinalis. 


Trichinosis  on  Board  Ship. — "  The  German  medical  journals,  as  well 
as  the  daily  press,  have  recently  been  saying  harsh  things  about  the 
American  hog,  basing  their  remarks  on  the  report  of  the  outbreak  of 
trichinosis  on  board  the  Bremen  bark  Nixe  at  Iquique,  owing,  as  was 
at  first  believed,  to  the  crew  having  eaten  pickled  pork  of  North  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  occurrence  was  pointed  to  as  fully  justifying  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  pork  and  bacon  from  Germany.  It  turns  out 
however,  that  the  inculpated  pork  was  undoubtedly  Chilian,  and  was 
purchased  in  the  market  at  Iquique ;  furthermore,  it  was  not  pickled  at 
all,  but  fresh,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  eaten  raw  by  the  crew.  Of 
the  seventeen  men  who  partook  of  the  stuff,  all  suffered  from  trichino- 
sis. The  incident  would  seem  to  point  the  moral,  not  so  much  that 
American  pork  is  unsafe  to  eat  as  that  the  habit  of  eating  pig's  flesh 
uncooked  is  dangerous  as  well  as  disgusting." — Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Experiments  in  Gunshot  Wounds. — "  The  army  surgeons  who  have 
been  attending  the  course  of  operations  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Kocher,  of  Berne,  have  just  been  studying  at  Thoune  the  de- 
structive powers  of  the  new  Swiss  rifle.  In  their  presence  have  been 
practiced  several  series  of  rifle  shots,  at  ranges  of  from  60  to  600 
metres,  with  bullets  proportionately  varying  in  velocity.  Among  the 
objects  fired  at  were  materials  of  various  kinds,  including  osseous 
structures  and  pieces  of  wood  tilled  with  liquid,  in  order  to  take  note, 
by  way  of  analogy,  of  the  effects  of  the  bullet  on  the  living  subject. 
These  experiments  have  amply  confirmed  what  has  long  been  prac- 
tically admitted,  that  at  high  velocities  the  bullet  discharged  from  small- 
bore firearms  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  of  an  explosive  pro- 
jectile."— Lancet. 
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I'ATKaK    AM»    DISK  ASK 


TiiK  pjirt  (ilaycd  by  fatigiu-  in  llic  pioduttion  of  disci-c  \\:\^ 
roooivoil  much  iittontioii  of"  hiti-.  Tlio  I'lirlior  stiidk's  (if  ('iinii-ii, 
I'ctiT,  Foiiriiol,  Uovilliod.  imd  lu'iidon  Inivo  hwn  contiinud  hv 
otlu'i-  (disiTvcrs.  nofiilily  Dr.  A.  li.  Miirt'aii.  wlioso  o.\liaiisii\  r 
paper  upon  tlio  inorldd  cllVfts  of  overwork  apptari-d  ii;  tlie 
Gazitte  <lfs  hi'ijiitiitix  for  Jaiiiiiiry  17,  181tl. 

Tho  niuoniit  of  work  or  its  kind  lias  iiitriiisicallv  Imt  little 
to  do  with  overwork.  Some  races  seem  to  posscs.s  n  special 
power  of  resistance  to  fatipiie.  The  nefjroea  in  tlio  cotton-fields 
are  not  overworked,  neither  ore  the  Chinese,  though  it  is  said 
that  they  toil  more  steadily  and  terribly  than  the  people  of  any 
other  nation.  Age,  race,  co.smic  conditions,  absence  of  proper 
training  and  force  of  habit,  non-congenial  pursuits,  sudden 
change  of  vocation,  and  want  of  sleep  and  recreation,  aic  all 
factors  in  overwork.  All  work  and  no  play  does  more  than 
produce  pure  simple  dullness;  it  starts  morbid  processes  in- 
duced by  poisons  generated  within  the  organism  itself.  The 
deviations  from  health  caused  in  this  way  are  usually  expressed 
by  heart  disturbances  and  typhoid  conditions.  Sporadic  fevers, 
known  as  abortive  typhoid,  ephemeral,  gastro-intestinal,  bilious, 
or  malarial,  and  so-called  subacute  rheumatism,  are  often  of 
this  nature.  And  various  cardiac  abnormities,  such  as  heart 
strain  and  forced  or  irritable  heart,  are  often,  especially 
among  athletes,  due  to  fatigue  or  strain. 

The  fevers  of  overwork  are  of  three  kinds  or  degrees.  The 
first  is  simply  a  typhoid  state,  without  rise  of  temperature, 
purely  dynamic,  and  soon  relieved  by  rest.  The  second  has  for 
its  cause  more  prolonged  fatigue  without  regular  periods  of 
repose.  This  is  the  acute  form,  a  true  fever,  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  alteration  of  the  liquids  of  the  body.  The 
third  is  a  typical  typhoidal  condition,  with  transient  or  perma- 
nent lesions.  It  is  the  result  of  arduous  effort,  such  as  forced 
marching,  night  watching  followed  by  daily  toil,  the  cramming 
process  in  superficial  schools,  or  a  sudden  direction  of  energy 
into  unaccustomed  channels.  There  are  changes  in  the  solid 
as  well  as  the  fluid  portions  of  the  economy.  The  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  the  kidneys  (as  in  infectious  disease),  and  the 
spinal  cord  are  the  organs  most  likely  to  be  affected.  Accord- 
ing to  Rendon,  this  is  the  grave  form  of  fever  due  to  fatigue, 
the  term  subacute  being  reserved  for  cases  where  death  from 
exhaustion  takes  place  too  soon  for  the  development  of  the 
foregoing  phenomena. 

Of  this,  the  soldier  who  fell  dead  after  announcing  the 
victory  of  Marathon  to  the  Athenians  was  an  example.  In 
Algeria,  Bertherand  noted  two  deaths  occurring  in  native  run- 
ners  the  instant  they  reached  the  goal.     Poisoning  was  sus- 


poctud,  but  the  iiutopNy  revealed  nothing  beyond  fwtid  matters 
in  tho  Htoinach  and  intcwline,  very  dark  blood  in  all  the  vessels, 
extreme  Holtening  and  a  dark  tint  of  many  inusc^les  that  had 
become  infected,  and  cxtravanationH  of  blood  into  tho  ihikous 
membranes  and  the  skin.  Cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction 
set  in  rapidly.  This  sufldcn  death  from  overexertion  is  really 
self  intoxication  by  carlion  ilioxiile,  which  is  formed  more 
rapidly  than  tlie  lungs  can  exhale  it.  Insolation  and  "cold 
strokes"  are  also  examples  of  subacute  disease  from  overwork. 
Ill  other  words,  intense  hoiit  ami  severe  cold  are  agents  that 
ijuickly  transl'orni  otherwise  normal  efForts  into  sources  of  dis- 
aster. 

.\n  explanation  of  the  morbid  effects  of  fatigue  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Work  produces  waste.  Within  the  organism  the  results 
of  muscular  activity,  as  Peter  has  pointed  out  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  creatine,  creatinine,  lactic  a'-id,  and  certain  nitrogen- 
ized  uncryslalli/.able  extractives.  Brain  at  work  produces 
leucine,  cholcsterin,  etc.  Retained  products  of  dissimilation, 
prejudicial  to  function  and  to  life,  clog  the  system  when  the 
emunctories  are  oppressed  or  fatigued.  The  entire  nutrition 
suffers,  owing  to  the  insufhciency  of  oxygen  due  to  this  ac- 
cumulation of  waste.  Blood  thus  charged  injected  into  animals 
has  caused  all  tho  symptoms  of  overexertion  and  even  death. 
The  flesh  of  animals  hunted  or  driven  to  death  is  often  poison- 
ous to  those  who  consume  it. 

Overwork,  then,  alters  nornaal  physiological  and  chemical 
processes.  It  paves  the  way  for  the  germs  of  infectious  dis- 
ease. It  prepares  the  soil  necessary  to  the  formation  of  noxious 
organic  compounds.  Innocuous  microbes  may  develop  patho- 
genic properties.  If  the  researches  of  Rodet  and  Roux,  of 
Lyons,  are  confirmed,  and  Ebertli's  bacillus  is  proved  to  be  but 
a  modification  of  the  Bacillus  coli  communis^  the  exclusive 
theory  of  contaminated  w^ater  infection  as  the  cause  of  enteric 
fever  is  shaken.  The  effect  of  poisons  that  it  generated  with- 
in the  system  has  been  slightly  overlooked  in  the  search  for 
specific  germs. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECT   OF  THE   JUICE   OF  THE 
THYREOID   GLAND. 

In  the  Comptes  rendm  de  la  Societe  de  hiologie  for  April  24th 
we  find  an  account  of  M.  Gley's  intravenous  injections  of  the 
juice  obtained  from  triturating  thyreoid  glands.  As  is  known, 
extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  gland  in  dogs  causes  grave  convul- 
sive attacks,  which  are  soon  followed  by  death.  Healthy  dogs, 
with  their  thyreoids  intact,  present  nothing  remarkable  after 
the  injection  of  the  juice  mentioned;  those,  however,  that  have 
just  undergone  extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  gland  and  are  begin- 
ning to  be  the  subjects  of  general  convulsions,  are  very  much 
relieved  and  in  most  cases  saved  from  death  by  having  an  intra- 
venous injection  of  the  juice  obtained  from  both  lobes  of  the 
thyreoid.  It  is  stated  that  even  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  gland,  when  the  animal  begins  to  show  a 
stumbling  gait  and  even  incapability  of  maintaining  its  upright 
attitude,  when  there  are  violent  and  incessant  contractions  of 
all  the  muscles,  with  marked  polypnoea,  etc.,  an  injection  of  the 
juice  of  the  thyreoid  causes  a  favorable  change  within  a  few 
minutes.     The  intensely  convulsive  fits  begin  to  diminish  and 
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soon  disappear  completely,  the  respirations  resume  their  norma 
rhythm,  tlie  paralysis  of  the  extremities  disappears,  etc.  As  a 
rule,  the  unfortunate  train  of  symptoms  reappears  the  next  day 
after  the  injection,  but  a  second  injection  aborts  them  very 
readily.  The  injections  were  found  to  be  inethcacious  only 
when  given  too  lung  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tbyrooid  gland  ; 
otherwise,  they  acted  always  very  successfully.  The  author  has 
in  his  possession  graphic  demonstrations  ot  the  change  from  the 
abnormal  to  the  normal  rhythm  of  respirations  and  muscular 
contractions  that  followed  the  injections.  The  same  results  are 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  glands  of  animals  of  a  different 
species.  G.  Vassale  is  mentioned  as  having  anticipated  the 
author  by  similar  experiments  on  eight  dogs. 


CHAULMOOGRA   OIL   IN   LEPROSY. 

De.  BERofe,  of  the  New  Orleans  Lazaretto,  has  reported 
three  cases  of  leprosy  that  have  responded  favorably  to  moder- 
ate doses  of  oleum  gynocardia\  The  October  issue  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  contains  full  particulars 
of  the  symptoms  and  their  amelioration  in  each  case.  Dr.  Berg6 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  treatment  that  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  a  specific  remedy  for  the  tubercular 
form  of  leprosy  has  been  found  in  this  oil.  The  improvement 
was  great  in  all  three  cases,  but  it  was  especially  noteworthy  in 
one  of  his  cases  marked  by  the  leonine  aspect  and  by  the  a'dem- 
atous  extremities  being  so  large  that  the  feet  were  compared 
to  "  small  watermelons."  The  patient  began  the  use  of  the  drug 
under  protest,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  of  benefit,  and  he  became  as  desirous  of  its  adminis- 
tration as  he  had  before  been  Averse  to  it.  The  sudorific  effects 
were  extreme  in  this  case,  although  the  dosage  as  reported  was 
small  and  not  such  as  to  lead  to  cumulative  action.  A  vesicular 
eruption,  with  sudamina,  lasted  for  several  days,  after  which 
desquamation  took  place,  removing  with  the  effete  cuticle  nu- 
merous small  patches  of  pigmented  skin.  The  leonine  aspect 
was  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  tu- 
bercular hyperplasia  of  the  face  and  a  marked  subsidence  of 
cutaneous  thickening  and  of  the  facial  furrows  caused  by  those 
hypertrophies.  The  oil  was  used  externally  to  a  small  extent, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  lead  to  any  positive  opinions  as  to  the 
utility  of  that  method  of  employing  it.  Dr.  Berge  believes  that 
the  action  of  the  drug  is  especially  potent  in  the  healing  of  the 
ulcerous  state  of  the  leprous  tubercle,  and  he  dwells  with  much 
satisfaction  on  the  relief  that  one  hopeless  subject  obtained 
whose  extremities  seemed  swollen  to  the  ])oint  of  bursting  and 
gangrene — accidents  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  patient 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  then  was,  but  which  were  fore- 
stalled as  soon  as  the  man  came  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug. 

EPHEDRA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

Db.  Betchine,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  reported  in  the  Revve 
de  therapeutique  his  studies  upon  the  antirrheumatic  properties 
of  Ephedra  vulgaris,  or  Ephedra  distachya.  The  plant  is  wide- 
ly distributed  over  Russia,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  peasants  as  an  antirrheumatic  and  antisyphilitic 
remedy.  Dr.  Betchine  has  employed  a  decoction  of  four 
grammes  of  the  powdered  bark  and  root  in  twenty  grammes  of 
water,  the  dose  of  which  is  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  hours. 
The  remedy  appears  to  be  particularly  useful  in  acute  articular 
and  muscular  rheumatism.  Jn  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  the  pain  is  relieved,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  are  quieted.  In  about  eight  or  ten  days 
the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  cured,  and  the  pericarditis  that 
sometimes  exists  disappears  with  the  other  rheumatic  manifes- 


tations. Chronic,  rheumatism  is  not  so  favorably  influenced  by 
the  drug,  and  the  author  recommends  it  only  in  cases  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  fever.  The  remedy  possesses  laxative, 
diuretic,  and  dia[)horetic  properties,  to  which  its  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  this  disease  may  be  attributed.  Professor  Nagai, 
of  Tokio,  has  isolated  the  alkaloid  ephedrine  from  Ephedra  vul- 
garis. This,  injected  into  dogs  and  cats,  produces  general  con- 
vulsions, mydriasis,  and  exophthalmia.  It  is  an  eflScient  mydri- 
atic, but  has  not  yet  been  put  to  practical  use. 


PARTIAL  JAUNDICE. 

Undeb  this  title  Mr.  Thomas  MacHardy,  of  Huntly,  N.  B., 
describes,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  October  31st,  the 
case  of  an  infant,  five  weeks  old,  who  was  observed  to  have  be- 
come jaundiced  in  the  upper  j)art  of  the  body.  The  discolora- 
tion ended  abruptly  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  by  a  well- 
marked  line  encircHng  the  trunk.  The  child  appeared  healthy 
in  every  way,  and  bile  is  said  to  have  been  present  in  both  its 
stools  and  its  urine.  Its  mother  iiad  had  frequent  attacks  of 
jaundice,  and  had  invariably  had  it  with  her  labors,  but  always 
gener.al  in  its  manifestation  and  not  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 


PYOSALPINX   IN   A   CHILD. 

In  the  Lancet  for  November  14th  Mr.  A.  H.  Cheatle  reports 
the  case  of  a  child,  a  year  and  nine  months  old,  that  died  of 
tubercular  disease  affecting  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidney,  and 
the  peritonaeum,  especially  that  of  the  pelvis.  There  was  an 
abscess  of  the  left  broad  ligament,  and  both  Falloppian  tubes 
were  found  coiled  and  distended  with  pus,  and  one  of  them 
seemed  to  communicate  with  the  abscess.  Befoi-e  death  the  ab- 
dominal wall  liad  been  lax  and  admitted  of  free  examination. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — \Ye  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  24,  1891 : 


Week  ending  Nov.  17. 

Week  endi 

ng  Nov.  ai. 

DISEASES. 

Cases. 

D>;.ath8. 

Cases. 

Dtaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

39 

134 

1 

36 

112 

0 

() 

4 

9 

0 

14 
20 
2 
4 
39 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

39 
134 

0 
70 
il3 
0 
1 
7 
1 
1 

7 

Scarlet  fever 

18 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

0 
3 

Diphtheria 

33 

Small-pox 

0 

Erysipelas 

Varicella 

0 
0 

Pertussis 

3 

Mumps 

0 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Offivem  serving  in  the  Medical  Departmevt,    United  States 
Army,  from  November  15  to  November  21,  1891  : 
Richard,  Charles,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 

absence  for  one  month. 
Wyeth,  Marlborough  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.     The  leave 

of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability  granted  is  extended 

three  months,  with  permission  to  enter  the  Army  and  Navy  General 

Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Gardner,  Edwin  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  frono 

further  duty   as  attending  surgeon  nnd  examiner  of   reciuits  in 

New  York  city. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Tv¥.SDKY,  December  1st :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Academy  of  Medicine ; 
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(N.  Y.  Mbd.  Joob., 


ItiifTiilu  Mcilieul  iiiul  SiirRioiil  AMHociution  ;  OfjdfiiMliui^li  Medical 
AHHociutioii  ;  Meilu'iil  SoiieticH  of  llio  CoutilifM  of  llorkiiiier  (semi- 
unniml — IlcrkiinL-r)  uiiil  Snmtopi  (liallHtoii  Spn),  N.  Y. ;  IIuiIhuii, 
N.  J.,  Coiinly  Moiltiiil  Soiloty  (Jorsry  <'ilv)  ;  Andromof;giii,  Mi'., 
Cotiiily  Moilic'ul  AHsuciutioii  (Lewiittun);  Kiiltiiiiorc  Aiudt-niv  of 
Hediiino. 

Wkhnkhday,  l>iittii/irr  id:  Soi'ii-tv  <<f  llic  Aliinmi  of  Htdlfviic  IIoh- 
pilul ;  Iliulciii  Mi'dii'ul  A.MKixiiition  of  llic  City  of  Now  Yoi k  ;  Modi- 
c'ul  Mirrosoopifal  Society  of  lirooklyii ;  Mcdinil  Society  of  tlic  Coun- 
ty of  KicliinomI  (Staiilctoii),  N.  V. ;  renot)8cot,  Mc,  County  Mi-di- 
oal  Society  (Hanijor)  ;   llrid;;epoit,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Tiii'iusDAY,  Drer-inher  Sd :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society;  Society  of  IMiyHicians  of  tlie  Viiiajje  of  Caiian- 
daigna ;  Moston  Medico- l'syclioio{;icai  Association;  ()l)stetiical  So- 
ciety of  I'liiladeiidiia;  I'nitcd  Slates  Nuval  Medical  Society  (Wash- 
infjrton). 

FiiiPAY,  Drcemhn-  Jfth :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Haltinioro  Clinical  Society. 

Sati!K!)ay,  Dtrinihir  ftlh  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  I'o.st- 
graduate  Mo<lical  School  and  Hospital;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (priviitc) ;   Miller's  Kivcr,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 

Answers  to  Correspondents  : 

Xo.  S64. — There  was  perhaps  an  en  oneous  or  careless  expression  in 
the  origiinil.  We  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  seems 
probalde  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  was  meant. 

No.  S65. — All  things  considered,  we  should  say  Berlin. 

No.  S6G. — You  had  better  write  to  the  author  mentioned.  You  can 
address  him  in  care  of  this  journal. 


^IrofccLiings  of  ^odctics. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

Meeting  of  March  ^,  ISOl. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  Piiei.ps,  in  the  Chair. 

Increase  in  Stature  during  Extension. — Dr.  K.  H.  Sayre 
presented  two  boys  with  rotary  lateral  curvature,  who  showed 
a  remarkable  increase  in  stature  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  of 
treatment  by  extension  with  the  application  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  jacket.  One  boy  had  increased  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  licight  in  three  weeks,  the  jacket  only  increasing  the  height 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

A  Case  of  Mycosis  Intestinalis,  or  Anthrax. — Dr.  F.  II. 
WioGiN  presented  a  written  report.     (See  page  605.) 

Dr.  II.  M.  Biggs  suggested  that  as  bacterial  emboli  were 
found  in  the  mesenteric  artery  in  such  cases,  this  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  ulceration ;  for  it  was  too  rapid  to  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  way. 

Some  Unique  Cases  of  Vesical  Surgery  occurring  in 
General  Surgical  Practice. — Dr.  Feederic  S.  Dennis  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  601.) 

Dr.  J.  B.  GiBBs  wished  to  know  the  amount  of  contraction 
of  the  urethra  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  urethra,  for  this  was 
usually  a  persistent  and  troublesome  feature  in  such  cases.  The 
second  case  in  the  paper  reminded  him  of  a  boy  whom  he  had 
just  examined.  Under  ether,  a  full-sized  sound  passed  without 
difficulty  and  a  searcher  detected  no  stone.  Although  no  stone 
could  be  proved  to  be  present,  he  thought  if  a  fortnight  of 
palliative  treatment  proved  of  no  avail  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  an  exploratory  cystotomy.  One  of  the  author's  eases  had 
reminded  him  of  a  case  which  had  puzzled  him  considerably. 
A  child  had  been  subjected  to  perineal  cystotomy  in  order  to 
cure  a  cystitis  by  drainage.     Relief  had  been  complete  so  long 


lis  drainage  waH  continued,  but  two  inonths  after  tluH  bud  been 
diricontinucd  all  the  Mymptoms  hH<l  roturiiod,  and  a  second  op- 
urntiun  had  been  performed  and  n  Htonu  had  boon  removed. 
At  tiio  ond  of  about  a  year  a  third  oiieration  had  been  re(|uired, 
and  bad  been  iierforinod  both  above  the  pubcH  and  tbrotigb  tlio 
perinaMiin,  and  another  Htoiie  had  been  removed.  'I'liis  Htono 
liad  been  an  inch  in  diameter,  HacMubited,  and  v,ny<  nitnated  b«- 
liind  the  prostate,  lie  would  like  to  know  whether  tlio  coiuli- 
tion  was  due  to  a  local  or  constitutional  (muse. 

i>r.  Dknmh  said  that  tlio  patient  with  the  rni)tured  urethra 
had  told  him  a  few  days  ago  that  there  was  no  trouble  with  his 
urethra,  but  he  bad  not  a.sccrtaincd  its  caliber.  The  case  of  the 
child  with  the  recurrent  cystitis  after  cystotomy  appeared  to  be 
unitpie,  and  lie  had  no  exjdanation  to  offer. 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Ooui.EV  said  that  be  had  been  most  interested 
in  the  case  of  calculi  with  blood-clots  as  nuclei.  They  were  of 
rather  rare  occurrence.  He  was  reminded  of  an  operation  per- 
formed many  years  ago,  in  which  ho  had  assisted  Dr.  Hewitt. 
In  this  case  a  blood-clot  had  formed  the  nucleus,  and  it  was 
further  of  interest  because  the  su[(ra|)ubic  operation  had  been 
performed.  Tiie  ordinary  incision  had  been  nuido  above  the 
pubes  after  drawing  off  the  urine  and  filling  the  bladder  with 
water  with  a  catheter.  The  bladder  had  been  opened,  and  the 
operator  had  passed  his  finger  through  a  small  opening  at  first, 
and  then  the  water  liad  been  drawn  off,  the  incision  bad  been 
enlarged,  the  force[)S  passed,  and  the  stone  quickly  removed. 
The  bladder  had  been  stitched  with  silver  wires,  and  the  wound 
had  been  hermetically  sealed.  A  soft  catheter  had  been  left  in 
the  bladder  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  urine  had 
been  drawn  oft"  from  time  to  time.  He  had  made  an  excellent 
recovery.  This  was  the  first  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  stone 
which  the  speaker  had  witnessed.  The  perineal  counter-open- 
ing, which  had  been  done  so  much  by  French  surgeons  during 
the  great  craze  for  the  sujjrapubic  operation,  was  avoided.  The 
craze  for  this  operation  was  greater  then  than  now,  but  it  bad 
died  away,  and  it  would  do  so  again.  He  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  suprapubic  cystotomy  when  it  was  clearly  indicated,  but 
he  saw  very  few  cases  in  which  he  thought  it  was  indicated.  It 
was  now  performed  too  frequently,  and  in  cases  where  the  stone 
could  be  crushed,  and  also  in  children  where  the  stone  could  be 
readily  removed  by  the  perineal  operation  with  dilatation  of  the 
prostatic  urethra.  If  this  was  not  sufficient,  it  was  certainly 
safer  to  crush  the  stone  into  several  pieces  and  remove  these 
through  the  perineal  wound  than  to  perform  the  suprapubic 
operaticm,  which  he  considered  a  very  serious  operation.  The 
fact  that  it  was  so  easily  performed  was  one  of  its  worst  feat- 
ures. It  was  more  serious  than  the  median,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  even  than  the  lateral  operation; 

He  had  never  met  with  such  a  case  in  a  child  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Gibbs,  but  he  had  seen  it  in  the  adult.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  had  a  patient  in  Bellevuo  Hospital 
upon  whom  he  had  performed  lithotrity  twenty-five  or  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months.  There  had  been 
no  stones  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  yet  within  five  or  six 
days  the  operation  had  to  be  repeated.  The  patient  had  been 
subjected  to  lithotomy  some  months  before.  About  eight  or 
nine  months  after  the  last  crushing  the  patient  had  died,  and  at 
least  one  dozen  small  calculi  had  been  found  in  each  of  the 
ureters,  and  the  pelves  of  both  kidneys  had  been  filled  with 
stones,  mostly  composed  of  the  urate  of  soda.  The  patient  had 
not  died  from  the  stones  directly.  There  had  been  sufficient 
prostatic  enlargement  to  cause  stagnation  of  urine,  and  enough 
explosive  effort  to  produce  a  condition  by  no  means  infrequent 
in  old  men — i.  e.,  small,  multiple  sacs,  some  with  n.arrow  ori- 
fices, plunging  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  of  the 
bladder,  and  reaching  very  closely  to  the  peritoneal  surface. 
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One  of  these  sacs,  which  had  become  filled  with  pus,  had  ulcer- 
ated its  way  into  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  patient  had  died  of 
peritonitis. 

Dr.  MoAlpin  exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  a  preparation 
of  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  a  small  nodule  found  in  the 
sputum  of  a  patient  who  was  undergoing  the  Koch  treatment. 
It  was  almo.^t  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  bacilli. 

Dr.  Biggs  said  that  he  had  examined  a  great  many  specimens 
of  phthisical  sputum,  but  he  had  never  seen  anything  approach- 
ing this.  The  specimen  was  interesting  and  significant  in  view 
of  the  statements  which  had  been  made  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  "lymph  ''  in  increasing  the  number  of  bacilli. 

Meeting  of  June  3,  1891. 
The  President,  Dr.  Charles  Phelps,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Locked  Jaw. — Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  presented  such  a 
case.  He  said  that  when  the  case  had  been  shown  about  a 
year  ago,  the  teeth  could  only  be  separated  sufficiently  to  barely 
admit  a  knife-blade.  The  treatment,  which  had  consisted  in  the 
use  of  a  mouth  gag  for  prying  apart  the  jaws,  had  been  irregu- 
lar, long  intervals  having  elapsed  in  which  the  child  had  not 
been  brought  to  him  at  all.  The  difficulties  in  the  case  had 
been  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  patient's  teeth 
were  much  decayed,  and  did  not  afford  a  proper  point  of  press- 
ure for  the  instrument.  The  instrument  employed  had  been 
devised  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  and  had  already  been  presented  to  the 
society. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Hubbard  said  that  the  case  in  which  Ije  had  first 
used  this  instrument  had  been  one  of  ankylosis  of  the  jaw,  oc- 
curring as  a  sequela  of  parotid  abscess.  The  case  had  received 
no  treatment  for  a  year  previous  to  coming  to  him.  This  had 
been  two  years  ago,  and  although  during  the  past  year  the  treat- 
ment had  been  carried  on  only  at  home,  lie  had  succeeded  in 
separating  the  teeth  sufficiently  to  allow  the  patient  to  eat  all 
ordinary  articles  of  food. 

A  Case  of  Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Elbows, 
Wrists,  and  Hands,  with  Non-rotation  of  the  Humeri.— Dr. 
R.  H.  Sayre  presented  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  elbow  joint, 
instead  of  presenting  to  the  front,  presented  more  to  the  side 
and  back,  as  in  quadrupeds.  Tiie  child  had  been  sent  to  him  as 
a  case  of  ankylosis,  but  during  the  past  three  weeks  he  had  been 
able  by  manipulation  to  get  the  child  to  scratch  the  head  with 
one  hand  and  to  bring  the  other  well  toward  the  mouth.  The 
flexors  of  the  arm  and  extensors  of  the  forearm  did  not  react  to 
the  faradaic  current,  although  they  responded  to  the  child's  will ; 
but  there  was  a  hyperexcitability  of  the  triceps  and  of  the  flex- 
ors of  the  carpus.  There  were  no  nails  on  the  second  and  third 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  forefinger  of  the  left. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  an  absence  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
left  carpus.  He  could  not  say  positively  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  condition. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Hubbard  thought  the  case  the  result  of  pressure 
or  of  some  deficiency  of  the  nervous  system.  The  treatment 
80  far  was  very  encouraging,  and  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
an  excellent  result. 

Excision  of  the  Knee  for  Extensive  Disease.— Dr.  R.  H. 
Sayre  presented  a  young  woman  upon  whom  he  had  perforuied 
excision  of  the  knee,  and  ulso  exhibited  portions  ot  the  fen)ur, 
tibia,  and  patella,  which  had  been  removed  from  her  about  a 
year  ago.  During  childhood  there  had  been  an  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  followed  by  an  osteitis  of  the  left  hip.  Si- 
nuses had  formed  and  dead  bone  had  been  removed,  but  she  had 
recovered  perfectly  from  this  trouble.  Subsequently  there  had 
been  an  inflammation  of  the  right  knee,  accompanied  by  what 
had  appeared  from  the  history  to  be  a  general  neuritis,  and  ulti- 


mately resulting  in  ankylosis  of  the  leg  at  a  right  angle.  When 
she  had  first  come  to  him  she  was  walking  on  a  crutch,  and  had 
been  doing  so  for  about  seven  years  previous  to  this  time.  After 
about  eighteen  months  of  treatment  by  massage  and  galvanism 
she  had  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a  splint  and  high  shoe,  to 
walk  long  distances  without  discomfort,  and,  although  anxious 
to  have  the  limb  straightened,  this  had  not  been  advised  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  start  up  the  old  disease  of  the  bone.  She 
had  persisted,  however,  in  her  demands  for  the  operation,  and 
the  speaker,  not  being  aware  that  the  disease  was  as  extensive 
as  it  proved  to  be,  had  finally  consented  to  excise  the  joint.  He 
had  found  the  center  of  the  bone  the  seat  of  very  extensive 
caseous  degeneration,  and  the  patella  had  been  firmly  adherent. 
There  had  been  a  large  fatty  mass  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and, 
when  the  diseased  portions  had  been  scraped  away,  a  cavity 
about  two  inches  in  depth  had  been  left  in  each  bone.  Simple 
drainage  of  the  cavities  would  not  have  allowed  of  sufficient 
support  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  operator  had  been  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  performing  amputation  or  of  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  union  by  blood-clot.  He  had  adopted  the  latter 
plan,  and,  as  the  shell  of  bone  would  not  admit  of  using  wires, 
he  had  simply  approximated  the  two  sawn  surfaces,  dressed 
the  woitnd  with  dry  bichloride  gauze,  and  put  the  limb  up  in 
plaster  of  Paris  before  removing  the  Esmarch  bandage.  After 
several  weeks  there  had  been  found  to  be  fair  union.  She  had 
been  going  around  for  a  number  of  months  without  any  splint 
and  without  any  pain.  He  did  not  consider  the  knee  tubercu- 
lar, but  he  was  unable  to  thoroughly  understand  the  exact  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  neurologists  had  been  equally  unable  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  case.  She  had  had  various  peculiar 
pains  in  the  knee  and  ankle,  then  an  attack  of  ''shingles."  At 
times  there  had  been  a  very  curious  contraction  of  the  hands, 
and  slight  exertion  or  overwork  gave  rise  to  very  extraordinary 
nervous  phenomena.  The  condition  of  the  limb  on  the  opposite 
side,  of  course,  favored  its  being  of  a  tuberculous  uature. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Hubbard  complimented  the  speaker  on  the  re- 
markably fine  result  he  had  obtained — one  which  would  be  con- 
sidered excellent  even  in  cases  where  the  disease  was  much  less 
extensive.  He  felt  confident,  however,  that  such  a  result  would 
be  altogether  exceptional  in  the  hands  of  any  surgeon. 

Cases  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Alimentary  Canal.— Dr. 
Henry  M.  Silver  presented  a  report  of  three  such  cases.  (To 
be  published.) 

The  President  said  that  while  he  v.'as  house  surgeon  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  had  occurred. 
A  man  with  delirium  tremens,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
medical  side,  had  asserted  that  he  had  swallowed  his  teeth,  but 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  statement.  After  several 
weeks  he  had  died  of  pericarditis,  and  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion had  siiown  that  three  or  four  teeth  and  the  plate  were 
lodged  partly  in  .the  oesophagus  and  partly  in  the  pericardial 
cavity.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  society  might  also  recall 
a  specimen  which  he  had  shown  informally  some  time  ago.  A 
baby,  eight  months  old,  had  swallowed  a  whole  safety-pin,  whicli 
had  been  open,  and  had  measured  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  by 
three  eighths  of  an  inch.  No  special  line  of  treatment  had  been 
adopted,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  pin  had  been 
passed  without  difficulty. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs  said  that  some  years  ago  a  South  Carolina 
friend  had  come  to  him  saying  that  his  little  four-year-old  boy 
had  swallowed  a  horseshoe  nail.  He  had  been  directed  to  feed 
the  boy  chiefly  on  sweet  potatoes.  This  had  been  done  for  three 
days,  and  then  a  dose  of  castor  oil  had  been  given,  after  which 
the  foreign  body  had  been  passed  per  rectum.  Dr.  Bangs  ad- 
vocated a  more  extensive  use  of  the  potato  treatment  in  these 
cases. 
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Dr.  Silver  reinarkod  thnt  liis  pntiontH  had  boon  specially 
warnod  not  to  iHo  ciitlmrlioH,  tlii«  idoa  Ix-iiij;  to  liiivo  llio  f'oroif^ii 
hotly  piissi'd  natiiiidlv  whilf  Htill  iiiilH'dth'd  in  llii'  potiito. 

An  Unusual  Case  of  Appendicitis.— The  ]'i{khii>knt  said 
tlmt  II  liulo  over  a  year  iv^o  lu-  liad  lioi'ii  aHkod  to  Ht'c  a  <"aMii 
of  appoiidioitlH  witli  a  view  to  a  poHHJhlo  operation.  W  Inn  Hh'v 
arrivod  at  tlio  hoiiso  tlioy  had  hoon  aHtonishod  lo  liiid  thai  tho 
j)at'u'iit  hiul  siiildoidy  passed  into  rolhipso  and  was  al»s<»hiti'ly 
pulHoloss.  'I'lio  aluloini'ii  liad  hi-cn  ho  tympanitic  tiiat  hut  littlo 
iniornuition  I'onhl  ho  ol)tainiid  hy  fxaniinln^  it,  and  (tpiMation 
under  tiiose  circnnistani'i's  liad  heun  of  course  out  of  thi'  (pics- 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  liad  rallied,  and  ulioiit  three 
muntli^'  hiter,  during  tho  speaker's  ahsonce  from  t  lie  city,  ho  had 
called  npon  Dr.  Khihrer,  who  had  found  a  tumor  in  the  re<;ion 
of  tlie  appendix,  and  had  told  the  ])atient  of  the  daiif^er  which 
menaced  him.  Aliont  three  weeks  a^'o  he  had  returned  to  the 
speaker,  and  had  said  tiiat  he  was  sutVcrin;;  <i:reatly  from  pain, 
which  wjus  increased  hy  any  sli^!:lit  indiscretion  in  diet.  Ho  luul 
become  j^reatly  emaciated.  A  tumor  had  been  found,  but  it  liad 
been  situated  more  in  tho  lumbar  than  in  the  iliac,  region,  and 
liad  ai)pcared  to  be  porinoj)liritic.  The  .speaker  could  not  detect 
lluctuation.  althouji'h  one  distinguished  surgeon,  who  also  exani- 
iiied  the  case,  had  been  positive  that  he  detected  it.  Operation 
had  been  advisetl,  and  about  a  week  later,  wlien  it  was  al)out 
to  be  performed,  no  tumor  could  be  found,  altiiough  tliere  was 
still  considerable  tenderness  in  the  rigiit  iliac  region.  The  man's 
general  condition  had  seemed  to  indicate  so  clearly  the  existence 
of  some  jius  formation  that  the  lumbar  incision  had  been  made, 
and  the  region  of  the  ciBCuni  explored  with  the  linger.  No  trace 
of  inflammation  could  be  found,  so  the  wound  had  been  drained. 
On  dressing  the  wound  three  days  later,  the  drainage  tube  bad 
been  found  to  be  tilled  with  extremely  thick,  fo'tid  pus.  Tiiere 
had  evidently  been  a  collection  of  pus  deep  down  in  the  ciecal 
region.  Two  days  after  this  he  had  said  that  he  had  felt  a  pas- 
sage of  gas  through  the  tube  under  the  dressings,  and  two  days 
after  tiiis,  after  an  enema  of  about  a  quart  of  soap  and  water, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  had  come  through  the  drainage- 
tube.  The  speaker  had  advised  the  administration  of  another 
injection  containing  some  coloring  matter,  liut,  before  this  could 
be  done,  some  fiecal  matter  had  escaped  through  the  wound,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  a  perforation.  During  the  past  ten  days 
there  had  been  no  discharge  of  fa;cal  matter,  and  the  pus  was 
quite  scanty.  The  drainage-tube  had  not  been  disturbed,  the 
bowels  were  moving  regularly,  there  was  no  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  patient's  general  condition  was  rapidly  im- 
proving. 

The  perforation  must  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  col- 
lapse, but  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  had  escaped.  The  pe- 
culiar features  connected  with  the  tumor  might  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  in  consequence  of  the  local  irritation  there 
might  have  been  sufHcient  (edema  of  the  cellular  tissue  to  lead 
to  the  error  regarding  the  existence  of  fluctuation. 


NEW   YORK   STATE   MEDICAL  ASSOOIATION. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Hall..  Xeir 
York,  October  28,  29,  and  30,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair. 
[Concluded  from  page  580.) 

Rupture  of  the  Diaphragm. — Dr.  S.  T.  Clark,  of  Niagara 
County,  reported  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  an- 
tero-posterior  angle  of  the  oesophageal  orifice,,  with  consequent 
laceration  of  that  branch  of  the  phrenic  artery  which  passes 
through  the  diaphragm  at  that  point  and  disturbance  of  tiie  ac- 
companying phrenic  nerve. 


Tho  0080  WON  proHonted  for  diugnoHis,  and  Hoveral  of  the  fol- 
lowH  of  the  aHsociation  concurred  in  the  foregoing  diagnosiH. 
The  patient,  whih-  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  waH  Heized  with  a 
sharp  pain,  wiiicli  was  referred  to  the  end  of  the  enHJform  carti- 
lag(!.  The  pain  was  <piite  transienl,  and  was  followed  by  nausea 
and  pallor  and  great  |>rostration.  A  Hmall  clot  of  blood  waM 
probal)ly  formed  at  this  time,  which  accounted  for  the  tempo- 
rary amelioration  in  the  sym|itoniH.  Two  hourn later,  when  the 
Htomach  was  fully  distended  with  food  and  the  conical  portion 
of  the  (i'so|)liagiis  ililated  liy  the  disengaged  giiHCH,  the  lacerated 
surfaces  were  more  fully  separated,  producing  a  corre-^jionding 
augmentation  of  the  pallor,  nausea,  along  with  diaphoresis, 
showing  a  large  increase  in  the  hiemorrhage.  On  the  night  of 
tho  24th  of  Juno,  under  almost  th«  same  circuiiiHtancoH,  the 
same  Hymptoms  appear(;d  with  increased  severity.  On  tho  25th 
the  accumulated  clots  were  so  considerable  as  to  fill  tho  anterior 
portion  of  the  middle  mediastinum  and  to  crowd  the  heart  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  left,  this  dellection  being  duo  to  the  ana- 
tomical fact  that  the  diaphragm  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
lower  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  Tho  accumulated 
blood  not  only  changed  tho  ])osition  of  the  heart  but  fettered 
the  apex  imi)ulHe,  During  the  night  of  July  Ist  these  clots  had 
become  so  far  absorbed  as  to  release  the  organ  and  to  allow  it 
to  give  forth  its  normal  sounds.  A  slight  pericardial  friction 
sound  was  heard  at  one  time,  and  this  was  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  there  was  jjartial  organization  of  the  clot  at  the  apex, 
with  beginning  adhesions  at  that  point. 

Alienism. — In  opening  tho  discussion  on  this  subject,  Dr. 
JuDSON  B.  Andrews,  of  Erie  County,  dealt  with  tho  hearing 
upon  insanity  of  heredity  and  environment.  He  thought  the 
drift  of  thought  was  toward  giving  heredity  the  position  of  a 
direct  and  exciting  rather  than  a  predisposing  cause.  To  accept 
this  definition  was  to  make  life  the  result  of  an  irresistible  fate. 
It  had  been  calculated  that  in  the  United  States,  in  a  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  there  would  be  two  hundred  insane 
people,  of  whom  fifty  would  have  an  insane  ancestry.  There 
was  a  great  tendency  to  ex.iggerate  the  force  of  heredity.  Fle- 
redity  alone  did  not  produce  insanity ;  its  influence  was  to  be 
found  in  a  greater  liability  in  the  individual  to  become  insane 
under  some  exciting  cause  existing  in  the  environment.  The 
author  strenuously  opposed  the  view  generally  held  by  laymen 
that  because  insanity  had  existed  in  the  family  of  a  patient 
there  was  little  or  no  hope  for  the  recovery  of  that  patient. 
We  might  confidently  assure  those  having  an  insane  ancestry 
that  there  was  no  fatality  about  heredity,  as  it  could  only  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity  under  conditions 
favoring  its  development,  and  these  were  any  conditions  dete- 
riorating the  general  health,  and  particularly  the  vigor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  nervous  system.  These  influences  were  due  to 
environment  and  not  to  heredity.  Environment,  therefore, 
might  be  potent  to  intensify  or  to  oppose  heredity.  While 
heredity  was  most  powerful  at  the  adolescent  period  of  life, 
there  was  also  at  this  time  the  greatest  mobiiity  and  the  readiest 
control,  as  the  environment  was  largely  a  matter  of  choice.  In 
mature  life  there  was  much  more  danger  of  the  development  of 
insanity;  but  then  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  so  live  as  to  overcome  the  heredity.  In  considering  the 
question  of  marriage  with  reference  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
dangers  of  heredity,  the  selection  of  a  mate  was  of  vital  mo- 
ment, and  the  physician  was  by  duty  bound  to  give  advice  on 
this  subject  in  accordance  with  his  knowledge,  without  regard 
to  whether  his  patient  was  likely  to  follow  his  advice. 

The  Relations  of  Traumatism  and  Shock  to  Insanity. 
— Dr.  H.  M.  lIup.D,  of  Maryland,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
The  far-reaching  character  of  heat-stroke  as  a  cause  of  insanity 
could    not,   in    his   opinion,    be    overestimated.      These   cases 
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showed  the  same  suspiciousness  and  apprehension  as  cases  in 
^which  the  insanity  was  due  to  traumatism.  Shock  sometimes 
produced  an  instability,  rendering  the  patient  emotional  and 
lacking  in  will-power.  These  cases  yielded  the  richest  harvest 
to  the  hypnotizer  and  mind  curer.  Injuries  to  the  liead  during 
childhood  often  lessened  the  brain  resistance,  and  rendered  the 
subjects  liable  to  the  development  of  mental  disease  at  the 
physiological  epochs  of  life,  particularly  puberty.  The  most 
characteristic  features  of  traumatic  insanity  were  delusions  of 
suspicion  and  apprehension,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  vice 
and  crime.     With  few  exceptions  the  prognosis  was  bad. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Wise,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  spoke  of  the  rela- 
tion of  bodily  diseases  and  senility  to  insanity.  He  quoted  statis- 
tics to  show  that  bodily  diseases  contributed  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  both  sexes.  Pregnancy  and  the 
puerperal  state  contributed  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  female 
cases.  Post-febrile  insanities  formed  even  a  smaller  proportion 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  depletive  treat- 
ment. Where  the  insane  diathesis  existed  the  patient  required 
extreme  care  during  convalescence  to  prevent  the  development 
of  an  incurable  form  of  insanity.  Heart  disease,  on  account  of 
the  attendant  anaemia,  was  often  a  direct  physical  cause  of  in- 
sanity, quite  independent  of  other  predisposing  causes.  The 
multiform  traumatic  causes,  the  author  thought,  furnished  only 
a  small  setiological  factor,  and  the  same  was  true  of  sunstroke. 
For  some  years  past  epidemic  influenza  had  been  assigned  as  a 
cause  for  melancholia,  and  the  great  mental  depression  fre- 
quently accompanying  it  almost  marked  it  as  an  epidemic  nerv- 
ous disease.  It  had  probably  been  potent  as  a  cause  of  insanity 
and  of  shattered  nervous  systems.  The  author  did  not  consider 
that  the  popular  belief  that  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  bore  a 
very  close  relation  to  insanity  was  well  founded.  In  his  opin- 
ion, there  was  no  uterine  psychology,  and  in  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive experience  vk'ith  gynaecologists  in  insane  hospitals  he  had 
never  seen  a  recovery  from  insanity  even  remotely  due  to  gynae- 
cological treatment,  and,  further,  he  believed  that  in  a  few  cases 
it  had  actually  interfered  with  recovery.  The  physiological 
epochs  of  life — pubescence,  adolescence,  and  the  climacteric — 
presented  fruitful  periods  for  the  unbalancing  of  unstable 
brains.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  importance  of  harmony 
of  development  of  the  body  and  mind  during  the  period 
of  pubescence.  The  child-bearing  processes  acted  as  fre- 
quent exciting  causes  in  women,  most  often  after  the  puer- 
perium,  and  next  in  frequency,  during  lactation.  It  was  rare, 
however,  for  insanity  to  occur  under  these  circumstances  with- 
out some  pre-existing  constitutional  tendency  to  it,  either  in- 
herited, or  acquired  by  a  life  of  poverty  and  overwork.  Pro- 
tracted lactation  in  neurotic  women  was  a  perilous  proceeding- 
and  might  result  in  life-long  mental  alienation.  From  a  psycho, 
logical  standpoint,  there  was  a  normal  pathology  of  old  age. 
The  author  deprecated  the  growing  tendency  to  certify  as  in- 
sane cases  presenting  this  so-called  normal  pathology.  This 
was  one  class  of  cases  which  had  aided  in  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  insane  under  care.  We  must  look  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  this  matter  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  bearing  of  syphilis  and  intemperance  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  considered  by  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  of 
Oneida  County.  The  author  quoted  statistics  from  various  coun- 
tries to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  France,  the  percentage 
of  cases  of  general  paresis  in  which  syphilis  existed  as  an  ante- 
cedent condition  was  from  sixty  to  eighty.  In  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  other  forms  of  insanity  than  general  paresis  due 
to  syphilis,  the  statistics  of  the  Utica  Asylum  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  syphilitics  to  the  total  number  admitted  was  -r\f^ 
per  cent.     This  insignificant  percentage  was  very  striking  when 


considered  in  connection  with  the  statistics  regarding  general 
paresis. 

Those  having  much  experience  with  the  insane  would  not 
deny  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  insanity  was  alco- 
holic excess.  It  seemed  probable  that  confirmed  drunkenness 
of  the  parent  was  as  potent  as  actual  mental  disease  or  mental 
deficiency  to  predispose  his  children  to  the  development  of  in- 
sanity ;  in  fact,  drunkenness  was  a  transient  insanity.  Intem- 
perance was  often  assigned  as  a  cause,  when  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  premonitory  symptom.  When  directly  the  result  of  in- 
temperance, it  was  generally  associated  with  systematized  delu- 
sions and  hallucinations  of  a  persecutory  character,  which  was 
not  apt  to  be  the  case  where  insanity  was  a  symptom  of  intem- 
perance. Alcohol  first  excited  then  paralyzed  in  succession 
every  nervous  center  in  the  body.  The  author  quoted  statistics 
gathered  from  various  sources,  but  said  that  the  evidence  was  so 
conflicting  that  no  deflnite  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Brush,  of  Pennsylvania,  confined  his  remarks  to  a 
consideration  of  the  arrest  of  development  and  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit  and  Neighboring  Cavities.— Dr. 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  of  New  York  County,  read  an  exhaust- 
ive paper  on  this  subject. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  humorous  but  scholarly  address 
on  Biblical  Medicine,  by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Bitting,  D.  D., 
of  New  York  city.  In  this  address  he  i)resented  the  results  of 
an  exhaustive  and  complete  study  of  this  subject. 

Mental  Therapeutics.— This  was  the  subject  of  an  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Didama,  of  Onon- 
daga County,  who  considered  many  of  the  cures  which  have 
been  popular  at  various  times,  and  deduced  from  them  such  les- 
sons as  would  be  of  use  to  the  practitioner. 

Dr.  Fell  spoke  particularly  of  the  frauds  constantly  being 
practiced  upon  the  community  by  irregular  and  unscrupulous 
physicians,  and  cited  a  case  coming  under  his  own  observation 
in  which  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  was  treating  a  child  for 
pneumonia  while  the  child  was  allowed  to  be  running  around 
out  of  doors ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  father  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  successful  merchant.  If  such  people  could  be  easily 
duped,  it  was  little  wonder  that  all  sorts  of  "  pathies  "  flour- 
ished. 

The  Address  in  Gynaecology. — This  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
A.  Palmer  Dudley,  of  New  York  County,  who,  after  reviewing 
the  advances  recently  made,  discussed  the  treatment  of  faecal 
fistula  following  laparotomy.  Prophylaxis  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  most  cases  being  preventable  by  careful  and  delib- 
erate methods  of  operating.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  was  requisite 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  such  fistulas,  together  with  a  diet 
which  produced  a  minimum  quantity  of  gas.  Closure  of  the 
fistula  from  the  bottom  could  be  promoted  by  passing  daily 
through  the  fistula  a  piece  of  marine  lint  soaked  with  balsam  of 
Peru.  Should  the  usual  methods  fail,  a  secondary  laparotomy 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Puerperal  Eclampsia  associated  with  the  Uric-acid 
Diathesis. — Dr.  George  E.  Fell,  of  Erie  County,  related  the 
history  of  a  case,  and  raised  the  question.  What  had  this  diathe- 
sis to  do  with  the  eclampsia?  He  detailed  some  experiments  of 
Semmola's,  going  to  show  tliat  in  animals  this  condition  might 
give  rise  to  convulsions.  He  also  cited  another  case  of  a  woman 
who,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  began  to  fail  rapidly  in 
health,  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  but  who  was  rapidly  restored  to  health  by  alka- 
line treatment  associated  with  daily  irrigation  of  the  bladder. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  still  another  reason  had  been  found 
for  the  physician  carefully  watching  over  his  patients  during 
pregnancy. 
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Embolism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery.— Dr.  Fkm.  reported 

n  onHo  of  tliis  mitiiro  HiiocosHfiilly  trcMted  by  tlio  iicrsistcnt  umo 
of  oxygon  inlialiktitniH.  At  tlio  time  tlio  putifiit  wiih  lirnt  hoi-h 
by  Dr.  Fell  she  waH  in  n  critical  Htato,  and  thought  to  \w  dyiii^'. 
The  dyH|)n<i'n,  wliicli  was  inoHt  distri'H«ing,  was  iiiHtaiilly  ri-liovod 
by  tlio  first  iiilialation  of  oxygon,  and  ovory  attempt  to  diHcon- 
tiiine  those  inhalalioiiH  was  foliowod  by  a  return  of  the  dys|)ii(i<a 
and  eyanosis.  It  was  found  no<'08Hary  to  use  tlio  oxygen  con- 
tinuously for  four  days,  tlio  total  (piantity  of  oxygen  gas  used 
being  nearly  twelve  tliouBand  gallons.  Tlio  objeet  of  this  troat- 
inunt  waR  to  keep  up  respiration  and  oxygenation  for  a  time, 
witb  tbo  hope  that  tlio  oniboliHin  would  bo  absorbed  and  the 
obstruction  thus  romovod.  This  had  occurred,  and  tlio  patient 
eventually  recovered. 


Jlcports  on  the  |lro0rcss  of  JHcbifhu. 


GENERAL  SURGERY. 

By  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Hernia  by  Abdominal  Section. — Mr.  Ijawson  Tait 
(^(•(7.  Mtd.  Joiir.^  Sept.  "iO,  181U)  uilvocates  stioni^ly  the  adoption  of 
abdoniiual  seetion  for  the  reduotion  and  radical  cure  of  strangulated 
and  incarcerated  hernia\  The  arguments  which  he  presents  in  favor 
of  this  operation  are  that  a  perfect  and  accurate  diagnosis  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  finger  in  the  abdomen  reaches  the  internal  aperture  of 
the  canal  through  which  the  protrusion  is  supposed  to  be  made,  and  if 
the  case  proves  to  be  one  where  hernia  is  not  present,  no  harm  will  be 
done  if  the  operation  is  properly  carried  out.  If  hernia  is  present,  re- 
placement of  the  viscera  can  be  more  safely  effected  by  traction  from 
within  than  by  pressure  from  without,  and  if  traction  is  gentle  and  cau- 
tious it  is  certain  to  be  effectual.  In  a  chronic  case  where  strong  ad- 
hesions exist,  the  sac  may  have  to  be  opened  in  order  to  undo  these 
adhesions.  Ordinary  adhesions  are,  he  says,  very  easily  undone  by  trac- 
tion. The  pieces  of  omentum  which  have  been  removed  by  traction 
from  their  sites  of  adhesion  bleed,  but  the  sites  themselves  do  not,  be- 
cause their  vascular  supply  is  from  the  omentum  ;  so  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  ends  of  the  piece  of  omentum  which  has  been 
torn  out  of  the  sac  and  to  arrest  bleeding  to  be  sure  that  evervthing  is 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  If  a  secondary  opening  of  the  sac  is  found 
necessary,  he  considers  the  self-evident  objection  of  having  two  open- 
ings instead  of  one  of  very  little  weight,  because  the  second  small  incis- 
ion, if  properly  made  and  secured,  can  not  be  the  seat  of  subsequent 
protrusion. 

If  this  secondary  opening  proves  to  be  necessary  for  removing  adhe- 
sions, the  reduction  will  be  accomplished  without  enlargement  of  the 
tendinous  aperture  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  support ;  removal 
of  the  hernial  sac  will  not  be  necessary,  and  any  objectionable  contents 
of  the  sac  may  be  cleared  out  and  the  condition  of  the  gut  accurately  as- 
certained. Should  it  be  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  anus,  the  proper 
place  will  be  the  central  incision. 

By  means  of  the  abdominal  section  non-discovery  of  double  strangu- 
lations and  strangulation  by  the  returned  neck  of  the  sac  will  be  ren- 
dered impossible,  and  mistaken  and  incomplete  operations  will  be  ob- 
vi  ated. 

For  the  radical  cure  be  advocates  the  following  method :  "  Two 
common  glover's  needles  armed  with  one  piece  of  salmon  silkworm  gut 
are  fastened  in  some  convenient  needle-holder  at  a  very  slight  angle  to 
one  another,  so  that  their  points  completely  coincide,  and  can  be  made 
to  enter  through  one  hole  in  the  skin.  The  left  forefinger  covers  or 
occupies  the  inner  aperture  of  the  sac ;  the  needles  are  made  to  enter 
from  without,  and  are  then  separated.  The  outer  needle  is  then  made 
to  dip  deeply  into  the  external  column  of  the  ring,  and  the  inner  needle 
similarly  into  the  inner  column.  The  needles  are  then  pulled  out  through 
the  central  incision,  and  as  many  sutures  as  may  be  thought  desirable 


are  inBerted  in  this  way.  When  the  inHertion  of  the  Htitchea  \«  com- 
pleted, tliey  cull  be  tied  from  within  and  cut  short.  The  ulidoiiiinal 
wound  is  then  eloMcd  properly  iiinl  the  operiition  iH  over." 

Mr.  Tiiit  Htiites  tiial  he  dues  not  put  this  operiition  forward  for  the 
{lurpose  of  eomplelely  replacing  the  direct  method,  but  niiiiiitaiiis  that 
it  is  applicable  in  u  very  large  iiuiiiber  of  ('ases,  and  thai  in  its  uniform 
adH|itubilily  for  the  combination  of  the  relief  of  strangulation  and  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia  will  bo  found  the  chief  argument  for  itn  adoption 
as  far  as  it  can  be  extended. 

lie  hiifl  in  this  manner  cured  a  large  number  of  inguinal  and  crural 
hernias  in  women,  Imt  has  never  operateii  on  a  man,  and  suggests  that 
in  dealing  with  inguinal  hernia  in  the  mule  some  deviee  would  require 
to  be  introduced  to  protect  the  spermatie  cord. 

The  discussion  on  this  pai)er  was  (juitc  conservative  in  its  tone,  the' 
danger  of  rupturing  the  gut  an<!  of  introducing  the  irritating  contents 
of  the  sac  into  the  jx-ritoneal  cavity  being  jjarticularly  dwelt  upon. 

Bupture  of  the  Bladder. — (Jabot  suggests  the  following  rules  to 
govern  the  treatment  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  {Bout.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.,  Oct.  IB,  1891): 

1.  When  an  intraperitoneal  rupture  is  made  out,  an  immediate 
laparotomy  with  suture  of  the  bladder  wound  and  aubsequent  drain- 
age of  the  bladder  should  be  done. 

2.  When  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  rupture  is  in- 
traperitoneal or  not,  an  immediate  laparotomy  should  be  done. 

3.  If  an  extra-peritoneal  rupture  is  made  out  and  uncertainty  ex- 
ists as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  urine  is  extravasated,  a  laparotomy 
should  be  done  for  exploration  to  ascertain  how  the  drainage  may  be 
best  placed. 

4.  In  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  pubes,  with  evidence  that  urine  ig 
extravasated  in  the  prevesical  space,  an  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
suprapubic  region,  a  tube  should  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  effu- 
sion, and  a  median  or  lateral  lithotomy  should  be  done  for  drainage  of 
the  bladder. 

Exception. — Occasionally,  in  cases  of  severe  injury  with  much 
shock,  when  a  long  operation  could  not  be  borne,  a  median  lithotomy 
may  be  hastily  done  for  drainage,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  taken 
for  exploration  of  the  position  of  the  rent,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
further  interference  in  case  the  patient  rallies  sufficiently. 

The  brief  statement  of  these  rules  is  that  laparotomy  should  be 
performed  in  all  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  except  those  which 
come  under  Rule  4,  and  those  in  which  a  long  operation  is  contra- 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  severe  shock. 

Tendon  Grafts  introduced  between  the  widely  separated  Ends  of 
Divided  Tendons. — Dr.  Kochet  {Gaz.  liddtym.  de  med.  et  de  chir.y 
June  20,  1891)  obtained  a  very  happy  result  in  a  case  in  which  the 
ends  of  the  divided  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of 
the  index  finger  could  not  by  any  means  be  brought  within  two  centi- 
metres of  each  other.  The  proximal  and  distal  ends  were  exposed  ia 
the  usual  manner.  An  incision  was  then  made  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  finger  at  the  joint  of  the  phalanges,  where  the  tendon  of  the 
profundus  passes  between  the  two  lips  of  the  tendon  of  the  sublimis, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  profundus  was  divided  at  this  point.  The  por- 
tion of  tendon  thus  cut  off  was  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  its  upper  end 
sutured  to  the  proximal  portions  of  the  tendons  of  the  sublimis  and 
profundus,  its  lower  end  to  the  distal  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
limis. The  proximal  end  of  the  small  portion  of  deep  flexor  tendon 
which  remained  betw^een  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  sublimis  and  its 
insertion  was  then  sutured  to  the  lateral  slips  of  the  sublimis  tendon.  | 
The  patient  recovered  with  good  use  of  the  finger. 

Pyoctanin  in  Cancer  and  Tuberculosis. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  ' 
Societe  de  chirurgie  {Scmaine  med.  ;  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  June  27,  1891)1 
M.  Quenu  said  that  he  had  tried  subcutaneous  injections  of  methyl  | 
violet  in  two  cases  of  malignant  disease  and  in  two  of  tuberculosis.    In 
each  of  the  former  cases  (epithelioma  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  ex- 
tending, to  the  jaw,  and  recurrent  lymphosarcoma)  ten  injections  of  a 
one-to-five-hundred  solution  were  given  without  any  good  result.     The 
injections  caused  central  foci  of  softening,  but  the  superficial  part  of 
the  tumor  was  not  affected  and  there  was  no  trace  of  staining  in  the 
glands.     He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  methyl  colors  are  not  diffusi 
ble,  and  that  this  is  an  argument  against  this  method  of  treatment. 
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Acute  Periostitis  of  the  Femur  in  Children. — Mr.  Owen  (Ann.  of 
Surff.,  June,  1891)  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  the  lower  end  of  his  femur  enlarged  and  very  tender,  the  skin 
over  the  part  flushed  and  hot.  The  axillary  temperature,wa8  101-8°  V. 
The  history  was  that  of  pain  near  the  left  knee  for  ten  days.  The  pain 
had  steadily  increased,  and  two  days  previously  the  thigh  began  to 
swell,  accompanied  by  a  chill.  An  incision  was  at  once  made  down  to 
the  femur  upon  its  outer  side  through  the  space  between  the  ilio-tibial 
band  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  a  large  subperiosteal  abscess 
was  evacuated.     A  perfect  recoverj*  resulted. 

Mr.  Owen  is  very  emphatic  that  treatment  in  these  cases  must  be 
prompt.  There  should  be  no  dallying  j  with  lotions,  and  fluctuations 
should  not  be  waited  for.  Delay  entails  many  great  dangers — pyaemia, 
necrosis,  chronic  suppuration,  hectic,  albuminoid  disease,  destruction 
of  the  knee  joint — while  an  incision  at  once  down  on  to  the  swollen  fe- 
mur, traversing  the  anatomical  space  indicated  above,  is  made  without 
danger  or  difficulty. 

Early  Operation  in  Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine. — Chipault  (Rev.  de 
chir.,  July,  1891)  reports  four  cases  in  which  operative  procedure  was 
instituted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  Treves's  opera- 
tion was  performed  for  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra, 
extending  to  the  left  so  as  to  compress  the  roots  of  the  sciatic  nerve  at 
the  level  of  the  intra-vertebral  foramina.  It  was  done  before  any 
cold  abscess  had  developed.  A  sequestrum  was  found  on  the  front  of 
the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  with  tubercular  granulations 
about  it.  The  aorta  could  be  felt  in  front  of  the  cavity.  The  pain 
and  lordosis  disappeared  after  the  fifth  day  and  a  good  recovery  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  remaining  three  cases  the  laminae  were  cut  away  for  disease 
in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  any  ridges  formed  by  the  collapsing 
bodies  were  removed,  the  tubercular  cavities  cleared  out,  and  subse- 
quent drainage  secured.  In  two  of  these  cases  very  distinct  improve- 
ment was  obtained. 

He  urges  two  points  of  importance  in  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion :  First,  that  the  laminae  must  be  cut  away  down  to  the  interverte- 
bral foramina  ;  second,  that  after  the  cord  has  been  exposed  it  must  be 
relaxed  by  extension  of  the  spine — i.  e.,  by  placing  cushions  under  the 
patient  above  and  below  the  seat  of  curvature,  so  that  the  cord  may  be 
drawn  to  one  side  and  the  vertebral  bodies  may  be  made  accessible. 

Erysipelas. — Jordan  {Bellage  z.  Ctrlbl.  f.  Chir., 'So.  26,  1891)  re- 
marks that  the  specificity  of  Fehleisen's  Erysipelcocni^  has  been  of  late 
more  and  more  questioned,  and  its  identity  with  the  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes is  probable.  He  has  studied  two  cases  carefully  with  reference 
to  this  question,  and  has  drawn  from  his  observations  two  conclusions  ^ 

1.  Erysipelas  is  aetiologically  not  a  specific  disease;  as  a  rule,  it  is 
caused  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  but  may  be  provoked  also  by  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

2.  The  aetiological  factor  of  erysipelas  travels  most  probably  in  the 
blood-vessels.  The  pyiemia  which  develops  on  the  accession  of  erysipe- 
las is  primary,  not  due  to  a  mixed  infection. 

Arterio-venous  Aneorysm  of  the  Carotid  and  of  the  Cavemoas 
Sinus. — \issen  reported  the  following  case  before  the  twentieth  con- 
gress of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Chirurgie  {Bcilage  z.  Ctrlbl.  f. 
Chir.,  1891,  No.  26) :  The  patient  was  wounded  in  the  region  of  the 
right  upper  eyelid  with  the  protg  of  a  potato-fork.  This  injury  was 
followed  by  swelling  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  eyelids,  with 
prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  headache,  and  vomiting.  Seven  weeks  later 
prominence  of  the  other  eye  was  noticed.  Two  months  after  the  injury 
there  was  present  bilateral  exophthalmus,  the  right  eye  being  the  more 
prominent ;  the  conjunctival  and  corneal  vessels  were  enlarged  and  con- 
gested ;  there  was  in  the  right  eye  a  choked  disc,  in  the  left  enlarge- 
ment of  the  retinal  veins;  there  was  paralysis  of  both  sixth  nerves;  a 
strong  systolic  bruit  could  be  heard  over  the  whole  head,  but  particu- 
larly loud  in  the  region  of  the  right  eye,  which  could  be  caused  to  nearly 
disappear  by  digital  compression  of  both  carotids.  No  pulsation  or 
thrill  was  observed  in  the  right  eye.  From  these  signs  the  diagnosis  of 
a  rupture  of  the  carotid  artery  into  the  cavernous  sinus  was  diagnos- 
ticated. 

The  right  common  carotid  artery  was  tied,  and  then  strong  com- 
pression, lasting  each  time  for  one  minute,  was  put  on  the  left  common 


carotid  artery  and  continued  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  bruit  bad  almost  disappeared.  In  seven  weeks  it  had  quite  gone; 
the  exophthalmus  of  the  left  had  disappeared,  of  the  right  but  little  re- 
mained ;  the  left  sixth  nerve  had  quite  regained  its  functions,  the  right 
was  still  a  little  affected ;  the  left  eye  was  normal,  the  right  had  a  slight 
amount  of  optic  neuritis  still  present. 

In  the  discussion  Wolfler  stated  that  he  had  a  case  four  years  be- 
fore of  pulsating  exophthalmus  m  a  woman  aged  forty,  which  was 
cured  in  eight  days  by  methodical  compression  of  the  carotid. 

Spontaneous  Luxation  of  the  Hip  Joint  after  Gonorrhoea!  Coxitis. — 
Karewski  records  the  following  interesting  c&se  {Ctrlbl. /.  Chir.,  Jso- 
38,  1891):  A  woman,  forty-one  years  old,  after  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea 
was  seized  with  great  pain  in  the  left  hip,  and  was  treated  with  poul- 
tices, powders,  and  rest.  Finally  the  thigh  became  flexed,  the  knee 
rotated  outward  and  abducted.  Six  months  later  she  came  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Karewski,  who  found  the  left  lower  limb  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  opposite  one,  the  trochanter  much  elevated,  and  the 
soft  parts  wasted.  Motion  was  so  painful  that  the  patient  had  to  be 
anaesthetized  for  further  examination,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
head  of  the  femur  had  been  dislocated  from  the  acetabulum.  The  diag- 
nosis was  thus-made  of  a  spontaneous  luxation  resulting  from  an  acute 
monarthritis,  due  to  great  effusion  into  the  joint  and  the  faulty  position 
in  which  the  limb  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Reposition  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  impossible,  and  no  improve" 
ment  could  be  expected  from  extension,  so  excision  was  performed. 
The  head  of  the  femur  was  found  dislocated  beyond  the  upper  margin 
of  the  acetabulum,  the  ligamentum  teres  was  gone,  the  acetabular 
cavity  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  succulent  connective  tissue,  and  most  of 
'^he  articular  cartilage  was  destroyed.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

This  case  emphasizes  the  remarks  with  which  Karewski  commences 
his  paper,  which  are  to  the  effect  that  usually  in  gonorrhceal  affections 
of  joints  the  effusion  is  speedily  absorbed  and  all  traces  of  disorder  are 
removed,  but  sometimes  very  grave  articular  changes  result.  The 
acute  inflammation  may  be  followed  by  fibrous  ankylosis,  or  suppura- 
tion and  disorganization  of  the  joint  may  occur. 

The  Initial  Seats  of  Neoplasms  and  their  Belative  Frequency. — 
Williams  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  October,  189  J)  has  made  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  14,480  primary  neoplasms  of  all  kinds  consecutively  under  treatment 
during  the  past  twenty  years  in  four  of  the  large  London  hospitals.  Of 
this  number  he  finds  that  10,409  were  of  archiblastic  (epithelial)  and 
4,071  of  parablastic  (connective  tissue)  origin  ;  64  per  cent,  malignant 
and  36  per  cent,  non-malignant.  Of  the  malignant  neoplasms,  54"5  per 
cent,  originated  from  the  archiblast,  9'5  per  cent,  from  the  parablast. 
Of  the  non-malignant,  lI'S  per  cent,  were  from  the  archiblast  (includ- 
ing cysts),  and  185  per  cent,  from  the  parablast.  Stated  in  another 
way,  54'5  per  cent,  of  all  new  growths  were  cancers,  9*4  per  cent,  sar- 
comas, 24'7  per  cent,  non-malignant  neoplasms,  and  11 '4  per  cent, 
cysts. 

Regarding  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  neoplasms  in 
various  organs,  he  finds  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  total  to  originate  in  the 
uterus  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  breast,  while  only  2'6  per  cent, 
originated  in  the  stomach.  This  is  most  strikingly  in  contrast  to  the 
observations  of  continental  authors,  who  are  almost  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering the  stomach  to  be  the  part  most  frequently  attacked,  and  allot 
a  comparatively  insignificant  place  to  the  breast.  These  discrepancies 
appear  so  irreconcilable  that  Mr.  Williams  suggests  that  they  probably 
indicate  varying  proneness  of  the  organs  to  evolve  neoplasms  in  differ- 
ent countries. 

In  the  breast  about  two  thirds  of  the  tumors  were  located  periph- 
erally, about  one  third  centrally.  In  147  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  dis- 
ease was  situated  quite  outside  the  mammary  gland.  The  tumor  was 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  in  one  half  of  the  cases  where  it  was 
situated  peripherally,  in  the  lower  part  and  at  the  axillary  side  in  nearly 
a  quarter  each  of  the  cases,  and  very  rarely  indeed  at  the  sternal  side. 
The  most  striking  feature  about  mammary  cancer  is  the  rarity  with 
which  it  arises  in  the  nipple.  He  states  that  there  is  on  record  but  a  sin- 
gle well-authenticated  case  of  cutaneous  cancer  of  the  female  mamma. 
Of  the  cancers  orginating  from  the  proper  tissue  of  the  mammary 
gland,  97  per  cent,  were  of  the  acinous  type  and  originated  from  the 
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f;laiululur  nciiii,  iui(i  only  •*)  per  cent,  of  the  tubular  typo,  oriKinatinf^ 
fruui  tlu«  (lui'tH.  Mi'liinotic  I'linccr  wnx  ho  rnro  in  the  foiiialc  l)r«'UHt 
tliiit  not  n  Hln);li>  I'xunipio  of  it  wum  found  in  2,:<07  cuhch  of  niuinniary 
iicopliisin. 

In  tilt'  utiTUM  VIIS  in'i-  t'ciit.  of  nil  cimccis  ucic  toiirul  to  ori;.rimili'  in 
tho  ^litnils  of  tlio  I'fivix,  ;t  pi-r  rent  fiom  ilic  cnipiin,  uiiil  'd  per  cent. 
from  tlio  portio  vn^inulis. 

N curly  ono  half  of  tlic  initial  IcitionH  in  tin*  tongue  and  nioutli  were 
found  in  tho  fd^c  of  tlit*  tongue,  and  Icsh  than  half  an  many  in  the 
door  of  tho  mouth,  near  the  frienuni. 

Sareonnitu  were  found  in  the  hones  in  ;tl\  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  in 
the  eonneetive  tisHue  in  H'J  per  eent.,  and  in  the  vuriouH  orpins  of  the 
hody  in  U'2  per  eent.  Of  the  hones,  the  HU|)erior  maxilla  was  most 
frequently  involved  ;  then  oame  the  feniur,  inferior  maxilla,  humerus, 
tihia,  innominate,  skull,  seapula,  fihula,  etc.  The  immunity  of  tho  ver- 
tehrir  is  rennirkahle. 

Of  the  various  organs,  sarooyni  was  most  frofiuently  found  in  the 
breast,  then  in  the  eye,  testis,  jiarotid,  ovary,  ete. 

Seventy-three  ])er  eent.  of  all  tihromata  were  found  to  arise  from 
the  uterus. 

With  regard  to  the  influeneeof  sex,  he  found  the  liability  of  females 
to  neoplasms  to  be  about  twice  that  of  males.  This  f;reat  dilTerenee  is 
due  to  the  {.;reat  fre(|ueney  with  wliicli  the  breast,  uterus,  and  ovary  are 
attacked,  the  corres|)onding  male  organs  seldom  suifering.  In  females, 
(59  per  cent,  of  all  neoplasms  attack  the  reproductive  organs ;  in  males, 
only  about  11  per  cent.  If  these  were  omitted,  the  liability  of  the 
male  would  preponderate  very  decidedly.  Females  are  much  more 
prone  to  non-malignant  tumors  than  males.  To  fibromas  they  are  nine 
times  as  prone,  to  adenomas  eight  times,  to  lipomas  more  than  twice, 
and  to  papillomas  nearly  twice.  The  same  prei)onderancc  is  maintained 
regarding  cysts  by  the  frequency  of  ovarian  cysts.  Omitting  those, 
each  sex  would  be  about  equally  liable. 

Cancer  of  the  Clitoris.— Merkle  (Ctrlbl.f.  Gt/ndk.,  Oct.  3,  1891)  de- 
scribes a  case  of  cancer  of  the  clitoris  which  occurred  in  a  woman 
sixty-one  years  of  age.  A  tumor  as  large  as  an  apple  was  found  at  the 
site  of  the  clitoris  and  an  indurated  gland  as  large  as  a  walnut  in  the 
left  groin.  The  tumor  of  the  clitoris  was  beginning  to  break  down,  and 
was  removed  by  means  of  the  thermocautery.  The  patient  survived 
the  operation  for  seventy-three  days.  The  tumor  proved  to  be  epithe- 
lioma of  the  clitoris,  probably  primary,  and  at  the  autopsy  metastatic 
deposits  were  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Congenital  Malformation. — Staveley  (Lancet,  Sept.  26, 1891)  records 
a  case  of  an  infant  born  with  an  imperforate  anus,  on  account  of  which 
left  iliac  colotomy  was  performed.  The  child  died  two  days  later,  and 
the  autopsy  revealed,  in  addition  to  the  blind  termination  of  the  rectum, 
absence  of  the  great  omentum,  and  of  the  appendices  epiploicae  of  the 
large  intestine  as  well  as  of  the  normal  longitudinal  muscular  bands. 
But  the  most  interesting  deformity  was  in  the  face,  where  the  nostrils 
extended  upward  almost  to  the  inner  canthi.  The  deformity  was  sym- 
metrical and  may  be  explained  developmentally  by  failure  of  union  of 
the  external  nasal  processes  of  the  fronto-nasal  with  the  maxillary 
plates.     The  lips  and  palate  were  normal. 

Excision  of  a  Branchial  Fistula. — Tricomi,  of  Pavia,  reports  (Bi- 
forma  med.  ;  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  Supplement,  Sept.  26,  1891)  a  case  of 
branchial  fistula  in  a  healthy  woman  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The 
Jower  opening  was  round,  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  with  a  brownish 
margin  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  two  centimetres  and  a 
half  above  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  three  centimetres  from  the  mid- 
dle line  in  front  and  eight  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
pharyngeal  opening  was  found  close  behind  the  right  tonsil. 

Treatment  by  injection  having  failed,  a  flliform  bougie  was  intro- 
duced and  the  fistula  dissected  out.  It  was  found  to  run  first  toward 
the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  which  it  was  loosely  attached, 
and  then  into  the  pharynx,  which  it  entered  behind  the  stylo-mastoid 
and  digastric  muscles,  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  lingual  artery ;  these 
structures  were  drawn  forward  and  the  upper  end  of  the  fistula  sepa- 
rated from  the  pharynx,  the  hole  left  in  the  pharyngeal  wall  being  at 
once  closed  with  two  Lembert's  sutures.  A  drainage-tube  reaching  to 
ihe  pharyngeal  wall  was  placed  in  the  wound,  the  deep  tissues  were 


united  in  layent  with  continuoun  auturefl,  and  the  slcin  wound  with  in- 
terrupted HuturoH,  lioth  of  Hilk. 

The  day  after  the  operation  the  dragging  in  the  neck  ami  pain  in  tho 
head  and  shoulder,  which  the  patient  hud  nlwavH  HufTered  during  tho 
act  of  deglutition,  had  disap|ieared,  and  in  ten  davit  nhe  was  discharged 
completely  cured. 

Dr.  Tricomi  says  that  he  has  failed  to  find  any  |>rcviouH  record  of 
the  excision  of  a  coiii|ilclr  hntnchiid  lislulii. 

flteel  in  the  Irii  for  Twenty-ieven  Yean. — Heath  reportH  (Mrd. 
Nfii'H,  Oct.  M,  IHIU)  a  remarkable  case  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  pene- 
trated the  cornea  of  the  eye  of  u  man  in  1864,  lodged  in  the  iriM  about 
nndway  between  tho  pu|)il  and  the  outer  margin,  and  did  not  cause 
material  injury  to  the  eye.  Two  Bubsequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
may  have  originated  from  the  j)reHence  of  the  foreign  body,  but  he 
made  a  good  rocov<-ry  each  time  and  his  vision  is  not  affected.  It  is 
exceptiomil  for  a  foreign  body  to  remain  so  long  in  the  iris  and  produce 
so  little  trouble. 


|lch)  Jnbtntions,  etc. 


A    FLAP   RETRACTOR. 
By   S.  L.   McCunDY,   M.  D., 

DENNI80N,  OHIO. 

In  performing  over  one  hundred  amp\itations,  one  of  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory steps  in  oj)cratinghas  been  to  saw  the  bones  off  without  doing 
great  damage  to  the  soft  [)arts  with  the  saw.  The  three-tailed  bandage, 
so  long  in  use  for  retracting  the  muscles  and  soft  parts  back  to  where 
the  cut  is  to  be  made  through  the  bones,  has,  in  my  hands  at  least, 
served  a  very  imperfect  purpose.  To  do  the  very  best,  it  was  always 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  muscles  or  the  assistant's  fingers  away 
from  the  saw's  teeth,  or  from  preventing  the  saw  from  catching  in  and 
tearing  the  veteran  muslin  retractor.  The  retractor  about  to  be  de- 
scribed was  made  because  I  had  use  for  it,  and  is  presented  because 
other  surgeons  may  have  found  the  same  drawback  to  the  muslin  re- 
tractor, and  also  find  an  equal  need  for  something  better.  As  is  shown 
in  the  cut,  the  retractor  is  made  of  sheet  metal,  nickeled,  and  is  com- 


posed of  two  blades  with  an  interosseous  tongue.  The  cut  shows  the 
instrument  in  use  for  operating  through  the  leg,  with  the  interosseous 
tongue  shown  between  the  bones  and  the  back  of  the  blades  of  the  in- 
strument by  dotted  lines.  The  lower  or  male  blade  has  two  projections 
or  pins,  which,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut,  slide  through  corresponding  slots 
on  the  upper  or  female  blade.  One  of  the  slots  is  made  open,  so  that 
the  blades  can  be  opened  and  closed  around  a  bone  in  the  course  of  an 
amputation.  The  heads  of  the  pins  are  dovetailed,  and  a  corresponding 
angle  is  given  the  slots,  which  places  them  on  a  plane  with  the  female 
blade,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  saw.  In  amputating  through  the  femur 
or  humerus,  the  blades  can  be  closed  tightly  around  the  bene,  and  all 
soft  tissues  drawn  back  to  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed  off,  with 
ease. 

A.S  can  be  seen,  the  blades  are  provided  with  handles  which  are 
bent  back  so  as  to  throw  the  assistant's  fingers  back  of  a  line  with  the 
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saw.  When  not  in  use  the  blades  can  be  taken  apart  and  kept  in  an 
aseptic  condition.  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  perfecting  the  instrument. 


i  s  c  1 1  lit  n  ir . 


The  Medical  Treatment  of  Cystitis. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society,  held  on  November  11th,  Dr.  James 
Tyson  read  the  following  paper : 

The  medical  treatment  of  cystitis  does  not  furnish  a  very  satisfac- 
tory chapter  in  therapeutics.  It  includes  such  treatment  as  the  physi- 
cian is  called  upon  to  use  supposing  the  exciting  cause — such  as  a 
stone  or  obstruction  in  the  urethra — to  have  been  removed,  wherever 
possible.  I  say  when  possible,  because  the  enlarged  prostate  which  is 
responsible  for  so  many  cases  of  cystitis  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  not  removable  even  in  these  days  of  brilliant  surgical  results. 
It  must  also  include  the  treatment  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  in 
which  no  removable  cause  is  ascertainable,  as  well  as  cases  where,  as 
with  a  long  previous  gonorrhoea,  the  cause  has  long  since  been  removed, 
but  has  left  a  deep-rooted  tendency  scarcely  eradicable. 

It  should  be  stated,  too,  at  the  outset,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  so-called  cystitis  are  inflammations  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  of  that  part  of  the  urethra  passing  through  the  prostate. 

Acute  cystitis  is  far  less  commonly  met  by  the  physician  than  the 
chronic  form,  while  its  treatment  is  far  simpler,  and,  I  may  add,  more 
satisfactory,  at  least  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  acute  symptoms  is 
concerned.  Rest  in  bed  is  a  primary  and  essential  condition.  Leeches 
to  the  perinaeum  should  be  applied  more  frequently  than  they  are.  A 
poultice  to  this  same  region  and  over  the  abdominal  region  is  always 
useful,  while  a  brisk  saline  cathartic  should  never  be  omitted. 

As  the  feverish  state  which  always  accompanies  cystitis  Is  more  or 
less  constantly  associated  with  a  scanty  urine,  concentrated  and  irri- 
tating to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  it  is  desirable  at  once  to 
increase  the  secretion,  and  thus  dilute  it.  Copious  libations  of  pure 
water,  to  which  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  potassium  is  added,  in  fifteen- 
to  twenty-grain  doses  for  an  adult,  should  be  allowed.  The  ordinary 
spirits  of  nitric  ether  in  two-drachm  doses  every  two  hours  is  an  ad. 
mirable  adjuvant,  and  may  be  combined  with  the  officinal  liquor 
potassii  citratis,  which  contains  about  twenty  grains  of  citrate  of  potas- 
sium to  the  half-ounce.  Formerly  the  mucilage  of  flaxseed  or  flax- 
seed tea  was  much-used  as  a  diluent  menstruum  for  the  diuretic 
alkalies  indicated,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  any  more  efiicieut 
than  a  like  quantity  of  water. 

Where  there  is  much  pain  and  straining,  as  is  often  the  case,  espe- 
cially where  cantharides  is  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  opium  is  in- 
dispensable, always  in  the  shape  of  a  suppository,  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  of  the  extract  being  thus  administered,  or  a  proportionate 
amount  of  morphine.  Iced-water  injections  into  the  rectum,  or  pieces 
of  ice  similarly  applied,  are  very  efficient  in  allaying  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation where  additional  measures  are  needed. 

The  successful  treatment  of  chronic  cystitis  is  a  much  more  difficult 
task,  for  three  evident  reasons :  1st,  the  constant  presence  in  the  blad- 
der of  the  urine  with  its  irritating  qualities,  especially  to  an  inflamed 
mucous  membrane ;  2d,  the  difficulty  in  getting  remedies  to  reach 
the  inflamed  surface ;  and,  3d,  the  pent-up  inflammatory  products, 
which  in  their  decomposition  often  make  the  urine  still  more  irritating 
by  exciting  in  it  ammoniacal  changes.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
urine  could  be  kept  from  entering  the  bladder  during  the  existence  of 
an  inflammation,  the  latter  would  rapidly  heal;  that  cure  would  be 
facilitated  by  obtaining  ready  escape  for  the  pus  and  mucus  formed  in 
the  inflammatory  process ;  while  happier  results  might  also  be  reason- 
ably expected  if  we  could  secure  readier  access  for  remedies  to  the 
inflamed  areas.  None  of  these  indications  can  be  met  entirely,  hence 
the  difficulty  in  attaining  a  cure.  They  remain,  however,  the  condi- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  and  while  none  can  be  thoroughly  secured,  they 
may  be  approximated  in  various  degrees.  To  do  this  should  be  the 
object  of  treatment. 


First,  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  urine  may  be  diminished  by  the 
use  of  diluents  as  already  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  cystitis. 
Almost  any  of  the  negative  mineral  waters,  so  highly  recommended  by 
their  owners,  are  useful  for  tliis  purpose.  Just  as  good  is  pure  spring- 
water,  or  even  Schuylkill  water,  and  better  is  distilled  water.  From 
one  to  two  quarts  should  be  taken  daily.  If  the  kidneys  are  equal  to 
their  office,  a  large  quantity  of  light-hued  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity 
and  relatively  weak  in  solids,  will  be  secreted. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  go  further  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  dilu- 
ents, mistakes  are  often  made.  While  one  can  scarcely  go  astray  in 
adding  alkalies  to  the  fluid  ingested  in  acute  cystitis,  it  is  very  differ- 
ent with  the  chronic  form.  In  this  the  urine  is  often  alkaline,  or 
ready  to  become  so  on  the  slightest  addition  of  alkali  to  the  blood. 
Such  alkalinity  of  urine  in  turn  favors  decomposition,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  convert  the  pus,  if  present,  into  a  tenacious,  glairy  fluid 
which  the  bladder  can  not  evacuate.  Notwithstanding  this  tendency,  I 
have  known  liquor  potassae  and  other  alkalies  to  be  administered  under 
precisely  these  conditions — adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  indication 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  render  the  urine  acid,  if  possible,  aX- 
though  this  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  Benzoic  acid  has  the  repu- 
tation of  doing  this,  and  it  probably  is  true  of  it  when  administered  in 
very  large  doses.  It  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  five-grain  com- 
pressed pill,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be  given  in  a  day  to  produce 
any  effect.  The  same  property  has  been  assigned  to  citric  acid,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  all  of  the  vegetable  acids,  when  ingested,  are 
eliminated  as  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  second  indication  is  to  medicate  the  inflamed  surface.  Two 
ways,  of  course,  suggest  themselves  :  (a)  by  the  internal  administration 
of  drugs  ;  (6)  by  the  injection  of  medicated  liquids  into  the  bladder. 

To  carry  out  the  first  method,  an  enormous  number  of  infusions,  de- 
coctions, and  fluid  extracts  of  vegetable  substances  have  been  suggested, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  absolutely  useless,  except  as  they  serve 
by  their  quantity  to  act  as  diluents.  Among  the  best  known  of  these 
are  buchu,  pareira  brava;  uva  ursi,  and  triticum  repens.  I  have  never 
known  any  beneficial  results  from  any  of  them,  and  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  prescribe  them. 

The  only  class  of  remedies  I  have  found  of  service  in  cystitis  through 
their  internal  administration  are  the  balsams.  Of  these,  the  balsam  of 
copaiba  is  practically  unavailable,  because  not  one  stomach  in  a  hundred 
will  submit  to  its  ingestion  in  sufficient  doses  or  for  long  enough  time 
to  permit  it  to  be  of  any  use.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  sandal- 
wood oil  very  useful,  and  it  is  about  the  only  remedy  of  which  I  can  say 
this  for  its  direct  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  It 
is  also  comparatively  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  capsules  containing  ten  minims.  I  believe  it  has  heretofore 
been  the  usual  custom  to  give  these  and  like  remedies  after  meals,  but 
I  have  recently  adopted  the  method  of  giving  them  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach before  meals.  I  believe  they  are  as  well,  and  even  better,  borne 
than  when  given  after  food,  and  they  pass  into  the  blood  much  more 
quickly.  It  is  desirable  to  impregnate  the  blood  and  impart  to  the 
urine  a  balsam  odor.  This  is  scarcely  possible  with  less  than  eight  cap- 
sules a  day — two  before  each  meal  and  two  at  bedtime.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  have  found  the  so-called  Santal-Medy  capsules,  which  are,  I 
believe,  nothing  but  a  very  pure  sandal-wood  oil,  better  borne  than  the 
other  specimens  of  the  oil.  I  have  given  as  many  as  twelve  of  these  a 
day  for  considerable  periods  of  time  without  deranging  the  stomach. 

Both  boric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  cystitis  through  their  antiseptic  effect  on  the  urine,, 
each  in  five-grain  doses  rapidly  increased  to  ten.  I  have  used  resorcin 
in  five-  to  ten-grain  doses,  and  naphthaline  in  two-grain  doses  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  application  of  remedies  to  the  bladder  by  injections  can  be  con- 
veniently considered  in  connection  with  the  third  indication — the  get- 
ting rid  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  the  pus  and  mucus,  and  the 
compounds  resulting  from  their  decomposition.  The  latter  are,  of 
course,  not  always  present,  but  all  who  have  had  much  experience  with 
cystitis  are  familiar  with  the  tenacious,  glairy  mucoid  matter,  which 
will  not  drop  or  rise  up  in  a  pipette,  glistening  with  large  crystals  of 
triple  phosphate,  and  exhaling  a  stinking  ammoniacal  odor  which  quick- 
ly contaminates  an  entire  apartment.     There  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid. 
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of  thin,  1)11(1  timl  iH  to  wivBh  out  the  bluildcr,  iind  too  ofton  tliiH  iH  too 
lonn  (IffiTiiMl.  Topltl  water  hIiouM  h«  firnt  tiHctI,  and  the  liijectioii  iiiado 
tlirou)(h  tlie  Hoft  eatlieter  now  ho  invariuMy  iidoph'd.  Sir  Henry 
Thoin|n*oii  in  verv  emphatic  in  liii*  liirectioiiH  that  im  more  tlian  two 
ouneeit  Hlioiiid  he  tiirown  in  at  a  time,  and  that  tliis  HJionid  lie 
allowed  to  run  out,  a  like  ([uanlily  ai^ain  injected  and  allowed  to 
run  out,  and  thin  repeated  until  the  water  eomen  out  uh  clear  aH  it 
onterH.  In  a  very  lar^e  experience  in  wanhinn  out  IdaddcrH,  I  have 
never  met  an  instance  in  which  the  amount  named  liy  Sii  Henry  may 
not  he  doul.led  with  advantap',  ho  that  I  lie-in  with  four  ouncen.  When 
this  ipiantity  is  used,  a  much  nhorler  time  in  necennary  to  deanne  the 
bla»lder  thoroughly  ;  and  after  the  cai)acity  of  the  hiadder  has  heen  dc- 
tormineil  I  often  throw  in  more,  bocnuHo  it  in  Hometimen  useful  to  dis- 
tend the  viseus  a  little,  for  in  this  manner  the  deprosHionn  and  ine(iuall- 
ties  between  the  nnisiular  traheoulie,  always  present  in  advanced 
bladder  inllammations,  are  thoroughly  reached.  These  simple  injec- 
tions, practiced  once  a  day,  or  in  severe  eases  twice  a  day,  often  result 
most  happily.  I  Inive  seen  the  pus  reduced  from  Inrfje  bulk  to  a  mere 
trace,  and  niicturititm  reduced  from  five  or  six  times  to  once  a  lUKht. 
Commonly,  after  a  few  injections  with  jdain  water,  I  add  some  medica- 
tion. My  favorite  is  the  salicylate  of  sodium  in  the  proiiortion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint.  Its  disinfecting  ([ualitics  are  undoubted,  and  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  soothing  effect  claimed  for  it  i.s 
not  without  foundation.  1  have  used  a  pood  deal  of  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son's soothing  solution— of  biborate  of  sodium  an  ounce,  glycerin  two 
ounces,  water  two  ounces,  and  of  this  mixture  half  an  ounce  to  four 
ounces  of  tepid  water — with  abont  the  same  result.  Boric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  is  also  very  satisfactory. 

Alum  is  an  astringent  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  of  late 
insupi>urating  processes  in  mucous  membranes,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  the  salicylate  with  advantage  where  the  pus  does  not  diminish  as 
rapidly  as  is  desired.  It  should  be  more  cautiously  used  than  the  sali- 
cylate of  sodium.  Sufficient  of  the  powdered  alum  should  be  first  add- 
ed to  a  pint  to  give  it  a  distinctly  astringent  taste,  when  the  bladder 
should  be  washed  out  as  described,  while  a  small  quantity  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  after  the  last  injection. 

Where  there  is  a  foul  odor  present  I  use  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  solution,  but  exceedingly  dilute.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  small 
a  proportion  of  this  salt  is  irritating  to  the  bladder,  and,  having  learned 
by  experience,  I  never  begin  with  a  solution  stronger  than  1  to  25,000, 
but  gradually  increase  the  strength  if  it  is  well  borne.  Carbolic  acid 
may  be  substituted  for  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  it  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  in  my  hands. 

Other  drugs  are  recommended  to  be  similarly  used,  but  I  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  with  them.  One  from  which  much  may,  with 
reason,  be  expected  is  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  one  part  to  five  of 
water.  In  the  single  instance  in  which  I  have  used  this  the  patient 
who  had  been  previously  using  the  bichloride  solution,  returned  of 
his  own  accord  to  the  latter,  because  he  thought  it  more  satisfactory. 
Among  other  remedies  recommended  to  be  used  the  same  way  are  ace- 
tate of  lead;  one  grain  to  four  ounces ;  dilute  nitric  acid,  one  or  two 
minims  to  the  ounce  ;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  four  ounces  ; 
but  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them. 

Anodynes  are  indispensable  in  many  cases  of  cystitis  to  relieve  the 
patient  of  extreme  pain  and  the  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  same  cause.  Opium  and  its  alkaloids  are  the  most 
efficient,  and  they  are  best  introduced  by  the  rectum.  There  appears 
to  be  no  absorbing  power  for  opium  at  least,  and  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  use  any  anodynes  by  that  channel. 

Cocaine,  from  which  so  much  might  reasonably  be  expected,  has 
failed  of  its  purpose  in  my  hands.  I  have  injected  as  much  as  two 
ounces  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  into  the  bladder  without  effect,  ex- 
cept to  produce  some  of  the  symptoms  of  cocaine  poisoning.  Most  dis- 
appointing, too,  has  been  the  use  of  cocaine  to  remove  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  the  urethra  which  sometimes  attends  this  condition,  and 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

Where  there  is  greatly  enlarged  prostate,  catheterization  is  indis- 
pensable, and  is  attended  often  with  the  most  happy  results.  It  is 
often  too  long  deferred  because  of  the  natural  repugnance  to  the  use  of 
the  instrument.     Of  course,  the  patient  or  his  friends  should  be  taught 


to  UHe  the  catheter  and  to  wnHh  out  the  bladder.  In  these  days  of  re- 
fined  unliHepticiMm  it  \*  Hcurcely  neecHHary  to  Hay  that  the  exlretneHi 
precautioiiH  shoulil  bo  taken  to  cleanse  the  catheter  after  it»  uhc,  ia 
order  to  avoid  Hepsis.  There  Ih  nothing  better  for  thin  purpose  than 
the  Itichloride  HolutionH  (1  to  1,()U()),  in  which  the  catheter  hIiouKI  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  for  tt  short  time  after  being  cleansed  with  boiling  hot  water. 

How  much  can  be  accomplished  by  Huch  treatment  as  the  above 
described  t  That  an  absolute  and  total  cure  Im  ever  obtained  in 
chronic  cyHtitis  is  exceedingly  doul)tfid.  Hence  the  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  my  |)nper,  that  the  medical  treatment  of  cvMtitiH  docH  not 
furnish  a  very  Hatisfactory  chapter  in  therapeutics.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  a  life  of  sulfi  ring  may  be  converted  into  one  of  comparative 
comfort  in  certainly  true,  and  1  have  many  times  seen  it.  Nay, 
more;  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  life  prolonged  half  a  do/en  years 
in  Huch  comfort  by  careful  attention  to  the  bladder  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed. 

It  occasionally  hn])f)cns,  of  course,  that  all  treatment  of  this  kind 
fails,  and  yet  the  jjaticnt  lives  to  be  tortured  by  the  discomfort  of  tin; 
situation.  Three  times  I  have  had  perineal  section  done  by  the  sur- 
geons for  the  relief  of  such  cases,  in  each  case  with  some  relief,  although 
with  less  than  was  hoi)cd  for. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  aftmtion  of  all  who  purpone 
favoring  iwi  with  ioiiimuiikaliorui  is  rexpeclfully  called  to  Uie  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  t/ie  /lead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  rcspertfuUy  informed  that,  m  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tfie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tliey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  mtbjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer''s  name  a7id  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies''  regular  meetings.  Brief  iiotifi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  (he  publishers. 
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Fk;.  1. — Section  of  luni>-  of  rabbit, 
t\vi'iit\ -four  hours  after  intratrachoal  in- 
ject ioi\  of  (load  tiil)t'rt'le  bacilli,  showini; 
areas  of  sniall-coU  collection.  About  twice 
the  natural  size. 


KitJ.   'i. — Air-vesicles    near 
similarly  filled. 


Fig.   2. — Small  bronchus  of  rabbit's  hint)-,  twenty-four  hours  after  intratracheal 
injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  showinu'  accnmulation  of  small  cells  and  bacilli. 
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Fig.  4. — Jldcre  of  one  of  the  areas  of  consolidation  in  the  rahbit's  hing,  four  days  after  intratracheal 
injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli.  At  the  left  is  seen  the  primary  focus  of  exudation  containing  small 
cells,  many  dead  bacilli,  and  necrotic  exudate. 
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Fig.   5. — Typical  nodule  in  the  rabbit's  lung  on  the  eleventh  day  after  intratracheal   injection  of  dead 
tubercle  bacilli. 
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Ku).   (3. — PeripluMMl  portion  of  consolidated  area  in  the  rabbit's  luny-,  seventeen  days  after  intratraclieal   injection 
of  dead  tuberele  bacilli.      A  few   bacilli  are  vet  demonstrable  in  the  new  tissue,  but  are  not  shown  in  the  cut. 
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Fig.  v. — Youny-  cellular  connect- 
ive tissue  in  an  area  of  consolidation 
in  the  rabbit's  lung,  twenty-four  days 
after  the  intratracheal  injection  of 
dead  tubercle  bacilli. 
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Yui.  8.— Portion  of  connective-tissue  nodule  in  rabbit's  lung,  show- 
ino-  the  result  of  the  healing  process,  twenty-nine  days  after  the  intra- 
tracheal injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli.  The  larger  openings  in  the 
cut  are  inclosed  air-spaces  whose  epithelial  lining  has  undergone  rever- 
sion to  the  f(ptal  type. 
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A   STUDY   OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  PNEUMONITIS  IN  THE  RABBIT, 

INDUCED  BY  THE 
INTRATRACHEAL  INJECTION  OF  DEAD  TUBERCLE   BACILLI. 

By   T.   MITCHELL  PRUDDEJf,   M.  D., 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY   OF 
THE   COLLEGE   OP  PHYSICIANS  AND   SURGEONS,  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 

Introduction'. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  the  morphological  complexity  of  the 
lesions  of  the  lungs  in  both  acute  and  chronic  tuberculosis 
is  due  to  inflammatory  processes  which  do  not  present  the 
characteristic  features  of  tubercular  inflammation.  When 
we  have  taken  account  of  the  miliary  tubercles,  both 
single  and  conglomerated,  of  the  larger  and  smaller  masses 
of  epithelioid-cell  growth  which  we  call  diffuse  tubercle  tis- 
sue, and  of  the  various  aggregates  of  these — often  in  a  con- 
dition of  more  or  less  advanced  coagulation  necrosis  ;  when 
we  have  further  brought  into  line  that  series  of  more  or 
less  extensive  inflammatory  consolidation  of  the  lungs  in 
which,  without  the  development  of  characteristic  tubercle 
tissue,  coagulation  necrosis  and  often  disintegration  of 
both  lung  and  exudate  occur,  under  the  influence  of  the 
living  growing  tubercle  bacillus — there  still  remains  a  series 
of  intra-alveolar  inflammatory  exudations  about  and  among 
the  more  characteristic  tubercular  areas  whose  cause  and 
origin  are  not  sufiiciently  understood.  These  exudations 
are  sometimes  fibrinous,  sometimes  epithelioid  in  character  ; 
sometimes  they  are  largely  composed  of  small  spheroidal 
cells ;  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  all  three  forms 
of  exudate  are  intermingled. 

No  doubt  a  double  infection  sometimes  occurs,  so  that 
associated  with  the  lesions  directly  induced  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus  are  those  brought  about  by  the  pneumococcus  or 
the  pyogenic  bacteria,  or  by  other  occasional  inciters  of 
suppurative  inflammation.  But  this  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively infrequent  occurrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  infrequently  in  tubercu- 
losis a  considerable  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in 
the  lungs,  either  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  the  relationship 
of  which  to  the  specific  tubercular  lesion  is  not  very  clear. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  learning,  if  possible,  to  what  ex- 
tent dead  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  capable  of  inducing  these 
and  other  phases  of  complicating  non-specific  forms  of  in- 
flamination  of  the  lungs  that  the  studies  were  undertaken 
which  are  now  to  be  recorded. 

Experiments. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  by  Dr.  Hodenpyl  and 
myself  *  it  was  shown  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  introduced 
in  moderate  numbers  into  the  ear  vein  of  the  rabbit,  are 
capable  of  inducing  after  a  time  at  their  seat  of  lodgment 
in  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  cir- 
cumscribed growths   of  new  cells   which  in  many  respects 
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closely  resemble  miliary  tubercles.  These  new  growths 
differ,  however,  fundamentally  from  genuine  miliary  tuber- 
cles in  that  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  under- 
go cheesy  degeneration  and  never  contain  live  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  are  hence  not  infectious.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  these  new  tissue  structures  there  occurs, 
under  the  influence  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacillus,  a  prolifer- 
ation of  endothelium  and  an  extravasation  of  leucocytes. 
It  was  shown,  in  other  words,  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  pos- 
sess not  only  positive  chemotactic  powers,  but  are,  in  a 
marked  and  peculiar  wat/,  capable  of  stimulating  various 
phases  of  cell  proliferation.  But,  in  order  to  produce  these 
tubercle-like  structures  in  the  simple  uncomplicated  forms 
described  in  our  paper  above  referred  to,  it  is  necessary,  so 
far  as  our  observations  go,  to  introduce  the  dead  bacilli 
well  distributed  in  very  minute  particles  through  the  fluid 
used  for  injection,  because  in  this  way  one  avoids  any  con- 
siderable immediate  vascular  disturbance  at  the  seat  of  lodg- 
ment of  the  dead  germs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  inject  into  the  ear  vein  of  the 
rabbit  an  emulsion  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  in  which  the 
flocculi  formed  of  the  bacillary  masses  are  large,  so  that  they 
block  up  the  smaller  blood-vessels  where  they  lodge,  one  gets 
an  entirely  different  series  of  results.  This  is  especially 
marked  in  the  lungs,  to  which  organs  our  attention  in  this 
paper  is  largely  limited.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our 
former  experiments  the  characteristic  lesions  were  slow  in 
developing,  from  two  to  six  weeks  often  elapsing  before  any 
gross  lesions  were  produced,  while  in  some  cases  no  gross 
but  only  microscopical  changes  appeared.  The  animals  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  experience  any  ill  effects  from  their  dosage. 

But  when  larger  flocculi  of  dead  bacilli  are  injected  in 
considerable  quantity,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  animals 
die  at  once  from  cerebral  embolism.  Others  fall  directly 
into  convulsions,  apparently  from  the  same  cause,  but  speedi- 
ly recover.  The  larger  proportion,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injection,  if  this 
be  made  slowly.  If,  now,  the  animals  which  have  survived 
the  injection  of  these  larger  masses  of  bacilli  be  killed  at 
intervals  of  from  forty-eight  hours  to  ten  days,  or  if  they 
die  during  this  period,  it  will  be  found  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  that  even  as  soon  as  the  second  day 
after  the  injection  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  thickly  beset 
with  small,  white,  rounded,  or  branching  masses  of  solidified 
lung  tissue. 

Microscopical  examinations  of  these  solid  areas  show 
that  thev  consist  of  one  or  more  much-dilated  small  blood- 
vessels surrounded  by  an  irregular  zone  of  air  spaces,  both 
of  which  are  densely  packed  with  small  spheroidal  cells  re- 
sembling leucocytes.  In  sections  stained  for  tubercle  ba- 
cilli it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  blood-vessels,  intermin- 
gled with  the  leucocytes  and  blood-plates  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  thrombi,  are  large  scattered  masses  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  But  the  bacilli  are  not  confined  to  the  vessels. 
Everywhere  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  consolidated  areas  they 
lie  scattered  among  the  cells  which  fill  the  air-spaces  or  are 
clustered  within  them.  The  whole  picture  conveys  the  im- 
pression that,  either  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
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ti<»n  l»y  tilt'  (tccliidiiiMf  Imctcrial  ciulxtliiH  or  t<»  llic  iriitiitiii;; 
offi'ctN  of  the  dcutl  jfcnns  tlu'iiiKelvi's,  tlicri!  has  hci-ii  not 
only  a  diMis*'  ijalhi'rinj;  of  leucocytos  in  the  vchscIh,  foriuinjf 
vohiniiiioiis  throMiIti,  hut  that  hand  in  hand  witli  tlic  cnii- 
f^ialion  <d"  li-ucticytcs  from  the  alTi-clcd  vessels  then-  has 
lieen  a  diapedesis  of  dead  tiiiieiile  liacilli.  Whatever  may 
he  the  reason,  the  fact  is  that  within  fortyei;f|il  lionrs  tiie 
tnherele  haeilli  in  larufe  nundx-rs  have  irot ontside  t  he  hhiod-, 
vessels  where  they  first  Iodised  and  are  niiiiL,ded  with  the 
cxndation  in  the  eontiufuons  air-vesieles.  While  tiiis  <,ne;it 
collection  of  leneoeytes  in  the  hlood-vessels  and  in  their  ad- 
jacent air- vesicles  may  he  in  part  dne  to  the  simple  end)olic 
vasenlar  distnrhance.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  may  he 
larjfely  owini;  to  the  marked  chemotactie  j)owers  which  the 
dead  tuhercle  haeilli  possess,  as  has  heen  shown  hv  several 
observers. 

I  have  not  followed  this  special  line  of  observation  be- 
yond a  series  of  injections  on  fourteen  rabbits,  because  the 
point  which  I  had  in  view  can  be  more  directly  reached  by 
a  form  of  experiment  \vhich  eliminates  the  extensive  and 
often  profound  vascular  changes  thus  brought  about. 

\\\\i\{  1  wished  to  ascertain  in  these  studies  was  the  ef- 
fects of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  introduced  directly  into  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  lung  of  the  rabbit  in  considerable  quan- 
tity through  the  trachea.  To  record  these  results  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  material  used  for  the  intratracheal  injections  was 
prepared  as  follows :  A  voluminous  flask  culture  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacilli  in  glycerin  bouillon,  two  months  old,  was  fil- 
tered through  sterilized  filter  j)aper  to  separate  the  bacterial 
mass.  The  latter  was  now  carefully  washed  in  the  filter 
with  large  quantities  of  sterilized  water,  and  then  with 
about  a  hundred  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water  was 
steamed  in  a  small  flask  for  two  hours  in  the  Arnold  steril- 
izer. The  fluid  was  now  filtered  off — to  remove  any  of  the 
metabolic  products  of  the  life  process  of  the  bacillus  which 
might  be  soluble  under  these ,  conditions — and  again  thor- 
oughly washed  in  the  filter.  The  bacterial  mass,  while  still 
moist,  was  now  again  mixed  with  about  one  hundred  times 
its  volume  of  water  and  again  boiled  for  two  hours,  when 
it  was  ready  for  use. 

I  have,  in  another  set  of  experiments,  boiled  the  cult- 
ures in  fifty  per  cent,  of  glycerin  for  an  equal  time,  filtering 
off  and  washing  in  the  same  way. 

In  another  set  of  experiments  I  have  used  glycerin 
agar  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  sterilized  and  washed 
in  the  same  way. 

While  these  three  sets  of  animal  experiments  were  per- 
formed separately  and  at  different  times,  the  results  were 
identical,  so  that  we  may  consider  them  as  forming  one 
series. 

It  was  now  assumed  that  this  milky  emulsion,  wdiieh- 
ever  way  prepared,  contained  no  living  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
that  all  the  poisonous  materials  which  might  have  been 
present  in  the  fluids  of  the  original  culture  or  clinging  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  dead  bacilli  had  been  removed  from  the 
material,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water  or  in  glycerin  and  water. 

The  mode  of  operative  procedure  was  as  follows :  After 


cutting  away  the  hair  and  sterilizing  the  skin  about  the 
neck  of  the  rabbit,  a  small  inctision  was  nuide,  exposing  the 
tra(diea,  and  tlir  needle  of  tin;  injecting  syringe  was  thrust 
through  its  wall.  About  two  cubict  centimetnrs  of  a  milky 
emulsion  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  was  slowly  iiilrodururd  in 
this  way,  the  animals  being  litid  upright  and  turnccl  about 
from  side  to  side  during  and  for  a  f(!W  moments  after  the 
injection,  so  that  the  fluid  might  run  well  down  into  various 
j)arts  of  the  lungs.  'I'lie  animals  bear  this  injection  per- 
fectly well,  often  experiencing  a  momentary  (lyspnd'a,  and 
the  wounds  of  the  ne<  k  always  clositd  promptly. 

Thirty-four  animals  wen;  operated  upon  in  this  way  and 
were  killed  at  the  following  intervals:  Two  on  the  first  day 
after  the  opera! imi,  three  (»ri  the  second  day,  one  on  the 
fourth,  one  on  the  fifth,  two  on  the;  sixth,  one  on  the  eighth, 
one  on  the  eleventh,  one  on  the  thirteenth,  one  on  the  seven- 
teenth, one  on  the  eighteenth,  two  on  the  twentieth,  three 
on  the  twenty-first,  two  on  the  twenty-third,  one  on  the 
twenty;fourth,  two  on  the  twenty-seventh,  two  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  two  on  the  thirty-first,  one  on  the  thirty-fourth,  three 
on  the  forty-first,  one  on  the  fifty-third,  and  one  on  the 
seventy-second. 

The  results  of  the  introduction  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli 
into  the  lungs  of  rabbits  through  the  trachea  in  this  way 
are  so  certain,  so  positive,  and  so  uniform,  that  it  seems  to 
me  wiser  to  give  the  general  effects  of  the  action  of  the 
dead  germs  than  the  story  of  particular  animals. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  animals  operated 
upon  in  this  way  changes  considerably  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  general  topography  of  the  lesions  varies  greatly 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  experiment,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  masses  of  bacilli  may  be  abundant  or  scanty, 
large  or  small,  are  grouped  in  one  lung  or  part  of  a  lung,  or 
are  widely  disseminated  through  both  organs.  Thus,  one 
or  both  lungs  may  be  irregularly  besprinkled  with  small 
miliary  or  submiliary  areas  of  consolidation,  or  such  areas 
may  be  associated  with  larger  areas  of  diffuse  consolidation 
which  may  occupy  portions  of  a  lobe,  or  a  whole  lobe,  or 
nearly  a  whole  lung.  The  situation  of  the  lesion  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  seat  of  lodgment  of  the  dead  bacilli, 
while  its  extent  appears  to  be  directly  and  uniformly  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  bacilli  introduced  or  the  length 
of  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  injection  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  animals.  No  lesions,  either  gross  or  microscopi- 
cal, were  found  in  any  of  the  viscera  except  the  lungs. 

The  general  course  of  events  after  the  introduction  of 
dead  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  lungs  of  rabbits  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  above  is  as  follows  : 

As  early  as  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  animal  is  killed, 
extensive  lesions  are  developed.  The  lungs  are  moderately 
congested,  and  numerous  white  spots  of  consolidation,  from 
0'5  to  2  millimetres  in  diameter,  are  seen  shimmering 
through  the  pleura.  The  cut  surface  of  the  lungs,  as  a 
rule,  reveals  more  extensive  lesion  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  superficial  inspection  of  the  organs.  The  cut  sur- 
faces usually  show-  large  numbers  of  irregularly  branching 
or  isolated  and  scattered  white,  dense,  airless  areas,  com- 
monly most  abundant  posteriorly,  which  correspond  with 
the  bronchi  and  groups  of  their  adjacent  air-spaces.    There 
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is  usually  special  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  imme- 
diately about  these  consolidated  areas  in  some  parts  of  the 
lungs. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  a  lung 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  is  indicated  by  Fig.  1. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  white 
areas  of  consolidation  are  due  to  an  extreme  filling  and  dis- 
tention of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  portions  of  their  con- 
tiguous air-spaces  with  densely  packed  masses  of  small 
spheroidal  cells  resembing  leucocytes.  Many  of  the  smaller 
blood-vessels  in  these  consolidated  areas  are  packed  with 
small  spheroidal  cells.  In  some  places  there  is  a  very  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  air- 
vesicles. 

Sections  stained  for  tubercle  bacilli  show  that  wherever 
this  gathering  of  small  spheroidal  cells  had  occurred  there 
are  tubercle  bacilli,  usually  in  very  large  numbers.  Indeed, 
tubercle  bacilli  are  nowhere  found  in  the  air-spaces  in  any 
considerable  numbers  without  being  closely  intermingled 
with  these  small  cells. 

"While  the  medium  and  smaller  bronchi  in  the  consoli- 
dated areas  are  closely  packed  with  the  small  spheroidal 
cells  and  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
bronchi  is  almost  wholly  intact.  There  are  neither  inflam- 
matory nor  degenerative  nor  exfoliative  changes  in  the 
bronchial  epithelium.  It  appears  more  as  if  the  small  cells 
had  been  forced  up  into  the  bronchi  from  the  groups  of 
communicating  air-spaces  which  are  so  densely  packed  with 
them.  In  .some  places,  especially  where  the  accumulation 
of  small  spheroidal  cells  in  the  air-spaces  is  large  and  the 
dead  bacilli  are  numerous,  the  cell  bodies  appear  homo- 
geneous and  their  outlines  indistinct ;  but  their  nuclei  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  stained,  so  that  the  dense  masses  of  exudate 
present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  coagulation  necrosis, 
but  are  still  evidently  not  in  this  condition. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  action  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli 
in  large  numbers  in  the  air-spaces  of  the  rabbit's  lung  for 
twentv-four  hours  is,  in  general,  the  accumulation  in  enor- 
mous numbers  about  the  bacilli,  and  nowhere  else,  of  small 
spheroidal  cells  resembling  leucocytes. 

The  microscopical  appearance  of  a  small  bronchus  show- 
ing bacilli  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  and  of  two  adjacent  air-vesi- 
cles in  Fig.  3. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  gross  appearance  of 
the  lungs  differs  little  from  that  at  the  end  of  the  first.  Micro- 
scopical examination  shows  that  the  small  bronchi  and  air- 
spaces in  groups  are  densely  packed  and  distended  with 
small  spheroidal  cells,  many  of  which,  especially  where  there 
are  many  tubercle  bacilli,  have  undergone  a  peculiar  change. 
The  nuclei  remain  apparently  unaltered,  but  the  bodies  are 
swollen,  no  longer  granular,  but  nearly  homogeneous  and 
glassy  in  appearance,  and  in  places  have  run  together,  form- 
ing shining  masses.  This  change  in  the  accumulated  cells 
may  begin,  as  already  indicated,  and  may  even  be  fairly 
well  marked  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection. 

The  empty  air-spaces  close  to  those  which  are  thus  filled 
with  small  cells  and  dead  tubercle  bacilli  are  so  squeezed 
that  their  lumina  are  for  the  most  part  closed.  They  then 
form  an  ill-defined,  irregular,  solid  zone  of  atelectasis  im- 


mediately about  and  in  places  running  into  the  exudative 
area. 

In  animals  killed  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  after 
the  injection  into  the  trachea  the  gross  appearance  of  the 
lungs  is  essentially  similar  to  that  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  save  that  around  the  white  consolidated  areas  there 
are  usually  visible  narrow,  irregular,  grayish,  translucent 
zones  of  consolidation. 

The  smaller  bronchi,  in  places,  and  their  groups  of  re- 
lated air-spaces,  are  filled,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  with  dense 
masses  of  intermingled  small  spheroidal  cells  and  dead  but 
readily  stained  tubercle  bacilli.  Where  these  central  masses 
are  dense  and  harbor  many  bacilli,  the  cells  are,  as  at  an 
earlier  period,  homogeneous  and  diffusely  outlined.  The 
blood-vessels  in  and  near  these  consolidated  areas  are  often 
crowded  with  small  spheroidal  cells,  and  around  many  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  these  areas  there  is  a  perivascular  sheath 
of  spheroidal  cells. 

The  translucent  consolidated  borders  of  these  areas  are 
largely  formed  by  the  filling  of  the  surrounding  air-spaces 
with  collections  of  epithelioid  cells,  or  giant  cells,  or  small 
spheroidal  cells,  or  all  of  these  variously  intermingled. 
There  is  much  variability  in  the  number  of  giant  cells  in 
the  new  tissue,  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  individual 
peculiarity  of  the  animals.  In  an  animal  killed  on  the  fourth 
day,  for  example,  there  was  almost  no  tendency  to  produce 
giant  cells,  while  on  the  fifth  day  an  animal  treated  similarly 
showed  them  in  enormous  numbers. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  this  border  zone,  but  in 
less  numbers  than  in  the  primary  areas  of  consolidation. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  edge  of  one  of  these  areas  of  consoli- 
dation from  the  lung  of  a  rabbit  killed  four  days  after  the 
tracheal  injection  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  essential  change,  then,  which  takes  place  in  the 
lesion  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  is  the  formation  and 
accumulation  of  cells — epithelioid  and  giant — in  the  air- 
spaces about  the  primary  focus  of  small-cell  collection,  and 
the  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  involved 
air-spaces. 

In  the  second  week  two  distinct  sets  of  changes  occur  in 
the  consolidated  areas,  whether  these  be  large  or  small : 

First,  there  is  a  well-marked  tendency  to  disintegration 
and  absorption  in  the  central  portion  of  the  solid  areas — 
that  is,  in  that  portion  first  to  appear  at  the  seat  of  lodg- 
ment of  the  bacilli,  and  which  is  formed  of  densely  packed 
masses  of  small  spheroidal  cells  mingled  with  large  num- 
bers of  dead  bacilli.  The  walls  of  the  old  air-spaces  in  this 
area  are  apparently  dead,  so  that  the  central  portion  of  the 
solid  areas  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  necrotic,  disintegrat- 
ing tissue,  which  appears  to  be  growing  smaller  by  absorp- 
tion. 

The  second  set  of  changes  is  in  the  translucent  periph- 
eral zone  which  now  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  consolidated  area.  This  peripheral  translucent  zone  is 
formed  of  air-spaces  more  or  less  closely  packed  with  epi- 
thelioid cells  and  giant  cells,  the  former  largely  prepon- 
derating and  showing  in  the  most  exquisite  way  the  varied 
nuclear  figures  of  indirect  cell  division.  The  walls  of  the 
air  spaces  of  this  peripheral  zone  are  thickened,  apparently 
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from   the  acciimiilMtion   of  fluid   aii<l   Hinall   spluToidiil  ci'IIh 
witliiii   llii'iii,  and    tht-ir  Idood-Vfsscls   arc    in    |»lac«'s  widi'ly 
<liHtt'iiilrd  with   It'iicocvtrs,  S(»   that    tin-   areas  of  coiiMoiida 
tion  arc  often  distinctly  liordcrt-d   liy  a  rim   of  small  s|»lic- 
roitlal  fells. 

In  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  clusters  of  tiie  dead  tu- 
l)ercle  liacilli  the  formation  of  epitlu'lioid  cells  is  not.  so 
reiiular  and  perfect  as  at  a  little  distance  from  llii-iu,  or 
whore  tliev  are  more  sparsely  HcatttTod, 

Ni-ar  tiic  clusters  of  hacilli  the  new  cells  are  massed  in 
the  form  of  ill-detined  <;iant  colls,  or  the  bacteria  are  sur- 
rounded 1>\  an  irrcLiular  uraiiular  or  translucent  material, 
into  whidi.  here  and  there,  leucocyte-^  have  penetrated.  One 
not  in'"ro(iucntly  sees  that  the  epithelioid  cells  which  have 
developod  around  a  cluini)  of  dead  hacilli  in  an  air-space 
are  radially  placed  around  it  with  their  nuclei  uniformly 
crowded  to  the  distal  portion  of  the  cell. 

The  result  of  these  minute  alterations  is  that  to  the 
naked  eye  the  solid  areas  at  this  lime  i)resent  the  appear- 
aiu-e  of  Ljray,  translucent,  irregular  masses  of  new  tissue, 
having  proportionately  small  and  inconspicuous  white  cen- 
ters. The  general  appearance  of  the  solid  areas  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  week  is  represented,  somewhat  sclu'uiati- 
cally,  in  Fig.  5. 

In  the  third  week  there  is  a  steady  disappearance  of  the 
necrotic  central  portion  of  the  solidified  areas,  while  in  the 
peripheral  translucent  zone  the  old  air-spaces  are  steadily 
obliterated  by  the  thickening  of  their  walls  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  lines  of  demarkation  between  these  and  the  cell- 
filled  air-spaces.  So  that  the  original  air-spaces  come  to  be 
represented  by  larger  and  smaller  collections  of  closely 
packed  epithelioid  cells  lying  in  the  meshes  of  a  very  vascu- 
lar and  very  cellular  new  connective  tissue.  The  blood- 
vessels in  the  new  connective  tissue  have  lo.st  all  the  topo- 
graphical characters  of  the  original  blood-vessels  of  the 
affected  region,  but  may  be,  in  part,  some  of  these  which 
have  persisted.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly newly  formed,  since  one  can  find  in  these  sections  the 
various  phases  of  blood-vessel  development,  such  as  are  seen 
in  typical  granulation  tissue.  The  appearance  of  a  typical 
portion  of  this  peripheral  zone  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  week  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

From  the  third  week  on  the  story  is  usually  one  of  the 
steady  disappearance  of  the  necrotic  center  and  the  con- 
version of  the  peripheral  areas  of  consolidation  into  masses 
of  connective  tissue  with  their  continuous  decrease  in  size. 
The  tubercle  bacilli,  too,  become  steadily  less  abundant. 
This  new  counective  tissue  is  at  first  very  cellular,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  but  the  intercellular  substance  continually  in- 
creases in  amount. 

In  manv  of  the  nodules  of  new  connective  tissue  por- 
tions of  the  old  air-spaces  are  inclosed  by  the  new  tissue 
and  wholly  separated  from  surrounding  air-spaces  or  con- 
nected with  them  by  flattened  strings  of  epithelioid  cells. 
These  inclosed  air-spaces  are,  as  a  rule,  lined  with  a  con- 
tinuous layer  of  cuboidal  or  flattened  cells.  There  has  ob- 
viously been  a  reversion  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
inclosed  and  isolated  air-spaces  to  the  embryonal  type,  as 
there  is  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  in  some  phases 


of  chroiuc  phthisiH.  Fig.  H  shows  a  typical  portion  of  one 
of  thoH(^  coniK^ctive-tisHUo  noduloH  at  this  time. 

At  last  nothing  Ik  left  of  the  conHoiiduted  areas  but 
larger  or  Hinaller  masses  of  cicatrical  tissm!  which  may  or 
may  not  harbor  a  few  still  stainable  granidar  tui>erc|e 
batilli.  The  time  which  is  re<piirt  d  for  the  conversion  of 
the  nodules  produced  in  the  lungs  by  the  injection  of  <lead 
tubercle  bacilli  into  dense  cicatrices  varies  considerably, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  lung  tissue  involvcid — that 
is,  upon  the  size  <»f  the  primary  mass.  The  sraaller  ones 
may  disappear  to  the  naked  eye  inspection  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  third  week;  the  larger  may  remain  for  many 
weeks.  When  whole  lobes  are  involved,  many  weeks  may 
elapse  before  the  conversion  of  the  involved  portion  into 
cicatri(;ial  tissue.  I'>ut,  in  general,  the  description  which  I 
have  giveti  above  exj)resses  as  closely  as  is  jiossible,  with 
the  material  at  my  disposal,  the  course  of  events.  Sometimes 
there  appears  to  be  little  tendency  in  many  of  the  small 
nodules  to  the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  but  the  nodules 
consist,  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  of  a  congeries  of  air- 
vesicles  greatly  diminished  in  size  by  the  thickening  of 
their  walls  and  densely  packed  with  epithelioid  cells  and 
giant  cells.  In  one  animal  killed  on  the  twenty-third  day 
extensive  calcification  of  one  of  the  connective-tis.sue 
nodules  had  occurred. 

I  could  not  observe  that  the  size  or  nutritive  condition 
of  the  animals  made  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  of 
the  changes  in  the  lesions.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  even  when  a  large  part  of  a  lobe  was 
involved,  did  not  appear  to  exert  any  harmful  influence  on 
the  health  and  bearing  of  the  animals. 

Summary. — These  studies  show  that  when  dead  tuber- 
cle bacilli  are  introduced  in  small  flocculi  into  the  air- 
spaces of  the  rabbit's  lung  there  occurs  at  their  seat  of 
lodgment,  first,  a  large  accumulation  of  small  spheroidal 
cells  in  the  air-spaces.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
proliferation  of  epithelioid  cells  and  formation  of  giant 
cells  in  the  contiguous  air-spaces.  Then  occur  gradual 
necrosis,  disintegration,  and  absorption  of  the  primary 
small-celled  center  and  a  conversion  of  the  peripheral  zone 
into  very  cellular  and  vascular  new  connective  tissue. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  absorption  of  the  necrotic  center 
the  new-formed  connective  tissue  becomes  denser  and  less 
abundant,  until  finally^  the  seat  of  lesion  is  indicated  only 
by  a  shred  or  patch  of  dense  connective  tissue,  which,  if 
the  original  lesion  was  not  extensive,  may  be  wholly  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  Sometimes,  however,  but  little 
connective  tissue  is  formed  except  in  the  walls  of  the  in- 
volved air-spaces,  but  the  nodules  persist  for  long  periods 
as  a  congeries  of  densely  packed  epithelioid  and^ giant-cell 
masses. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  simple  biological  study,  showing 
the  reaction  of  certain  cells  in  the  rabbit's  lungs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  bodies  of  a  well-defined  and  important 
species  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  It  has  no  necessary  bear 
ing  on  human  tuberculosis,  nor  even  on  tubercular^ inflam- 
mation in  rabbits.  And  yet  when  we  consider;  the  ^close 
analogy  between  tuberculosis  in  man  and  in  the  rabbit,  and 
the  similarity  between   certain  phases   of  the  lesions 'pro 
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duced  in  the  rabbit  by  the  living  and  the  dead  germs,  we 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  justified  in  certain  limited  conjectures 
as  to  the  possible  or  probable  bearings  of  such  a  study  on 
our  conception  of  human  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  of  all  the  tubercle  bacilli 
which  are  present  in  the  body  at  a  given  time  in  any  form 
of  tuberculosis,  only  a  certain  proportion  are  alive.  This 
we  may  fairly  assume  from  what  we  know  of  the  life 
history  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  under  artificial  cultivation, 
together  with  what  we  know  of  the  life  history  of  bacteria 
in  general,  both  within  and  without  the  body.  Xew  indi- 
viduals form  and  old  ones  die  with  varying  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity so  long  as  the  environment  favors  vegetative  activity. 
"With  the  formation  of  spores  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
life  of  the  species  in  this  way  when  vegetative  activity 
ceases,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  this  study  and  in 
those  on  the  same  theme  which  have  preceded  it  that  the 
power  of  taking  and  retaining  the  characteristic  stain  may 
be  retained  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  long  after  life  in  the 
germ  has  ceased  and  after  its  subjection  to  prolonged  boil- 
ing and  to  the  influence  of  living  body  cells.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  slowly  disintegrate 
and  finally  disappear  when  surrounded  by  living  body  cells 
and  by  the  body  juices. 

The  primary  difference  between  the  action  of  the  dead 
and  that  of  the  living  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  rabbit  appears 
to  be  that  the  living  bacillus  proliferates  in  the  body  and  pro- 
duces progressive  lesions  with  a  marked  and  characteristic 
tendency  to  generalization  and  to  coagulation  necrosis — de- 
veloping an  acute  infectious  disease  ;  while  the  dead  bacil- 
lus produces  lesions  closely  similar  morphologically  in  many 
respects,  and  yet  which  are  not  indefinitely  progressive  and 
do  not  tend  to  generalization  or  to  the  production  of  an 
advancing  coagulation  necrosis,  and,  furthermore,  do  not 
induce  an  acute  infectious  disease.  The  necrosis  which  de- 
velops under  the  influence  of  the  dead  germs  differs  from 
that  of  genuine  tuberculosis,  not  only  in  its  morphological 
characters,  but  also  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  changes  following  the  primary  gather- 
ing of  cells  about  the  dead  bacilli  and  attains  at  once  its 
maximum  development.  The  cheesy  degeneration  of  genu- 
ine tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  gradually  developed 
and  progressive  process,  and  represents  the  usual  culmina- 
tion of  the  lesion. 

We  now  know  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  can  induce  in 
the  living  body  the  development  of  cell  structures  which, 
within  the  limits  above  indicated,  are  morphologically  char- 
acteristic of  the  lesions  of  tubercular  inflammation.  A\  e  do 
not  know  whether  the  living  tubercle  bacilli  are  capable 
of  stimulating  the  body  cells  to  the  development  of  such 
lesions  or  not,  because  presumably  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  germs  are  present  in  the  ordinary  tubercular  foci.  W^e 
must  admit  the  possibility  that  in  acute  and  in  chronic  phthi- 
sis a  certain  proportion  of  the  inflammatory  foci  in  the  lungs 
— certain  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  areas — may  be  caused  by 
dead  tubercle  bacilli  transported  from  cavities  to  other  parts 
of  the  lungs. 

The  conjecture  was'expressed  in  a  previous  paper  on  the 


effects  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  by  Dr.  Ilodenpyl  and  the 
writer,  that  the  stimulus  to  cell  proliferation  in  tubercular 
inflammation  might  be  due  to  the  bacterio-protein  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  set  free  during  their  disintegration.  That 
conjecture  this  study  would  seem  to  sustain. 

Whether  the  characteristic  cheesy  degeneration  of  tu- 
bercular inflammation  is  due  to  an  eliminated  metabolic 
product  of  the  living  growing  germ  or  to  some  product  or 
influence  as  yet  wholly  unknown,  remains  to  be  found  out. 
Experimental  studies  in  that  direction  are  in  progress  in  this 
laboratory.  Studies  on  the  effects  of  combining  the  two 
factors — the  dead  germ  and  the  metabolic  products — by  a 
separate  administration  in  the  same  animal  are  also  under 
way,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  defi- 
nite conclusions. 

In  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  importance  of  the  mus- 
tering of  various  forms  of  cells  in  the  neighborhood  of  bac- 
terial invaders  of  the  body  as  a  direct  or  indirect  protection 
against  their  ravages,  this  powder  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  to 
stimulate  the  reproduction  of  cells  becomes  of  a  great  deal 
of  apparent  significance. 

I  have  alluded,  in  the  papers  on  this  subject  above  re- 
ferred to,  to  the  possibility  that  the  development  of  tubercle 
tissue  in  the  body  may  be  a  conservative  action  of  great  im- 
portance. The  studies  here  recorded  would  widen  the  scope 
of  that  conjecture  by  suggesting  the  possibility  that  not  only 
the  specific  tubercle  tissue  itself,  but  the  other  cell  accumu- 
lations which  in  the  lungs  so  often  accompany  it,  may  serve 
an  analogous  purpose  ;  for  we  should  not  forget  that  what- 
ever shall  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  researches  on  the  ab- 
solute or  relative  importance  of  phagocytosis  and  the  germi- 
cidal power  of  the  body  fluids,  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  is 
ultimately  dependent  upon  cell  activity,  as  Buchner  and 
others  have  repeatedly  insisted. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble, as  Buchner  *  suggested  very  soon  after  Koch's  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  powers  of  tuberculin,  that  that  substance 
may  owe  some  of  its  virtues,  if  such  it  possesses,  to  proteins 
which  have  resulted  from  the  degeneration  in  the  cultures 
of  the  bodies  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

It  is  evident  from  this  study  that  certain  of  the  non- 
characteristic  complicating  lesions  of  the  lungs  in  acute  and 
chronic  phthisis  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  leucocytic  and  epithelial  cell  collections  in  the  air- 
spaces of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  development  of  new  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue,  may  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 

We  have  in  this  form  of  experimentation  on  the  rabbit 
a  means  of  studv  of  pulmonary  inflammation  wholly  within 
our  control  and  most  useful  for  the  examination  and  dem- 
onstration of  those  forms  of  cell  activity  which  are  involved 
in  indirect  division. 

Finally,  the  power  of  inducing  at  will,  without  seriously 
compromising  the  health  of  the  animal,  small  circumscribed 
foci  of  inflammation  of  varying  intensity,  which  have  a 
definite  history  and  outcome,  may  be  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  along  the 
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linON  Hii^jifi'sttMl  hy  KocIi'm  Hnnouiicciiu'iil  <»f  tlic  lofalizcil 
olTccUs  of  tulnTciiliii  ill  till'  \un\\  muh'r  coiKlitioiiN  of  focal 
iiitlainiiiatioii   aiialoj^oiiH   with  tlnwr  Iktc  «'.\|)friiin'iilally  iii- 

Our  liiiow  li'ilir,.  ,,|'  the  I'llrcts  of  tlir  tul>rrclc  Liacilliis  in 
tlu"  l)o(iv  is  now,  I  tliiiik,  siiflicifiitly  aiivaiict'd  for  us  to 
niak*'  at  least  a  i-oiijcctuial  analysis  of  its  action. 

1.  So  far  as  the  primary  inor|)lioloijical  lesion  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  conjecture  that  the  cell  f^rowth  which  is 
<!haracteristic  of  miliary  tnhercle  and  difTuse  tid)ercle  tissue 
may  he  due  to  the  action  of  the  protein  of  the  hodies  of  the 
jforins  set  free  as  they  dej;onerate  in  contact  with  livirifr 
cells;  and  that  this  production  of  new  tissue  may  nut  be 
intrinsically  of  such  j)ractical  sijrnificance  as  has  been 
hitherto  supposed;  or,  if  sii;niHcant,  it  may  he  so  as  a 
(ionservative  and  not  as  a  harmful  process. 

•2.  It  would  seem  from  our  experiments  that  the  cheesy 
dejj^eneration  which  is  so  constant  an  accompaniment  of  tu- 
bercular lesions  may  be  due  to  some  metabolic  j)r()duct  of 
the  iirowth  of  tlu'  tubercle  bacillus  wholly  distinct  from  the 
oell-stimniatini;  bacterio-protein. 

M.  There  still  remains  the  possibility,  most  eyident  on 
clinical  grounds,  that  beyond  the  factor  which  causes  the 
tissue  cells  to  _£;row,  and  beyond  the  factor  whicli  induces 
necrosis,  there  may  be  yet  a  third  agency  of  toxic  nature  to 
which  many  of  the  graver  systemic  effects  of  tubercular  in- 
fection are  due. 

This  mere  suggestion  of  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  the  body  is  made  in  conclusion  here 
only  in  a  tentative  way,  with  a  view  of  affording  a  perhaps 
only  temporary  guiding  thought  in  our  future  study  of  this 
most  important  disease  and  our  future  attempts  to  stay  its 
ravages. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  APPARATUS. 

By  JOHN  W.  S.  GOULEY,  xM.  D., 

PUKGEON  TO  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

{Continued  from  page  594-) 

PART   I.— PHLEGMASIC   AFFECTIONS. 

II. 

Outline    of  the   General    Pathology   of  the 

Urinary  Apparatus. 

General  pathology,  the  foundation  of  special  patholo- 
gy, indicates  the  nature  and  constituent  elements  of  mor- 
bid processes,  and  therefore  their  names  and  classes.  From 
its  study  are  deduced  general  principles  for  guidance  in 
special  pathology.  It  establishes  the  technical  language 
and  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  has  for  its  basis  bio-chemistry,  physiology,  embryology, 
and  histology.  A  fair  knowledge  of  each  of  these  branches 
of  biology  is  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  disease. 

To  bio-chemistry  and  physiology  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  do  more  than  allude,  but  to  the  cardinal  points  in  the 
principles  of  embryology  and  histology  it  is  proper  that  a 
little  space  be  devoted  as  an  introduction  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  future  examination. 


It  is  w«'ll  known  tlmtthe  elt«nientary  tinKues  «»f  the  hn 
man  body  are  all  derived  from  a  primordial  ovule,  whicrh, 
originally  spherical  in  form,  undc^rgoes  Ktrgiiientatioii  soon 
after  its  f(M;unilatioii.  This  ovule  then  undergoes  c(rtain 
<*hanges  of  form  ami  size  by  invagination  of  one  of  its 
halves  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  what  \h  called  the  gas- 
trula.  .\t  this  period  of  the  life  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle, 
three  parts  consisting  of  (^ells  are  specialized,  to  wit:  the  epi 
blast,  the  hypoblast,  aixl  the  nieHoblast.  I'rom  the  e|)iblaNt 
arise  the  (Epidermic  covering  of  the  body  and,  it  is  Hai<l, 
also  the  brain  ;  from  the  hypoblast  is  formed  the  epithelium 
of  the  internal  mucons  membranes;  and  from  the  mesoblast 
come  the  blood-cells,  the  endothelial  or  connective  tissues 
(comprising  mucous,  glious,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osse- 
ous tissues),  mus('le  tissue,  and  nerve  tissu(!.  Many  of  the 
cells,  particularly  those  derived  from  the  mesoblast — nota- 
bly the  blood-cells — are  disseminated  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, some  of  them  retaining  their  embryonic  character. 

The  cells  which  exist  in  the  fully  developed  human  body 
may  be  enumerated  in  accordance  with  their  form  as  fol- 
lows:  sph(!ioidal,  discoid,  oval,  irregular  multinucleated, 
polygonal,  fusiform,  unipolar,  bipolar,  multipolar,  cylindri- 
cal, and  squamous  cells.  These  cells,  in  a  more  or  less  modi- 
fied state,  exist  in  diseased  tissues,  or  rather,  in  this  altered 
state,  constitute  disease  of  most  of  these  tissues.  The  mor- 
bid processes  consist  in  alterations  in  the  blood,  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulatory  apparatus,  pathengenetic  alterations 
of  structure,  retrograde  metamorphoses,  tumors  (comprising 
neoplasmata,  adenomata,  cystomata,  and  blastomata),  con- 
cretions, injuries,  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  parasitic 
invasion,  monstrosities,  and  functional  disorders. 

To  be  abreast  of  the  advances  made  toward  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  morbid  processes,  and  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  special  diseases  of  particular  urinary  organs, 
an  introspection  of  their  general  pathology  will  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  division  :  1,  phlegraasic ; 
2,  stenotic  ;  3,  auxetic  ;  4,  echraatic  ;  5,  ectatic  ;  6,  lithic  ;  W 
7,  neoplasmatic  ;  8,  adenic  ;  9,  blastomatic  ;  10,  cystic;  11, 
entozoic  ;  12,  toxic;  13,  traumatic;  14,  allotrylic ;  15,  tera- 
tic  ;  and  16,  functional  affections  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 
1 .  The  term  phlegmasic  affection  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  morbid  process,  one  of  the  local  nutritional 
changes  which,  when  visible  and  tangible,  is  ordinarily  char- 
acterized by  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and  pain,  and  which  is 
now  believed  by  many  pathologists  to  be  generally  caused 
by  microbic  invasion. 

Admitting  that  microbia  generally  constitute  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  causation  of  phlegmasic  action  clearly  im- 
plies that  they  are  not  invariably  the  exciting  agents  in  this 
nutritional  change.  To  what  else,  then,  besides  microbia, 
can  phlegmasic  action  be  attributed  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
acute  phlegmasic  action  very  frequently  becomes  chronic  or 
ends  in  sclerosis  and  contraction  of  tissues  without  suppu- 
ration, and  that  microbia  are  not  found  in  these  abnormal 
tissues.  Further,  that  in  certain  deep-seated  purulent  col- 
lections microbia  are  not  alw  ays  found.  Suppurative  phleg- 
masia has  been  experimentally  produced  and  no  microbia 
found  in  the  pus.     Does  not  the  explanation  rest  in  the  fact 
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that  individual  liuinan  cells,  like  individual  men,  sicken,  un- 
dergo nutritional  alterations,  or  even  starve  to  death,  owing 
to  insufficient  pabulum  or  to  its  exclusion  by  the  sudden 
plugging  of  a  neighboring  blood-vessel,  and  are  cast  away 
if  there  be  a  proper  channel  for  their  e.xit,  otherwise  they 
mav  be  devoured  by  leucocytes  or  taken  up  as  etfete  mate- 
rial and  excreted  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  phenomena  of  ami- 
crobic  phlegmasia,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  fe- 
brile reaction,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  animal  alkaloids  that 
so  often  result  from  tissue  decay  ?  Bio-chemists  assert  that 
one  fifth  of  the  normal  human  body  is  in  a  necrotic  state 
and  that  man  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  metabolic  action 
which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  organism  ;  this  death 
and  regeneration  of  tissue  being  molecular,  gradual,  and  con- 
tinuous, and  the  effete  material  being  eliminated  by  differ- 
ent apparatuses  of  the  body.  From  interruption  of  this 
elimination  and  from  inability  of  the  human  cell  to  resist 
the  effect  of  certain  infections,  of  injuries,  or  of  poisons, 
doubtless  arise  many  of  the  phlegmasiae. 

Of  the  several  hypotheses  respecting  phlegmasic  pro- 
cesses, the  last,  based  on  Cohnheim's  illustration  of  the  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Bland  Sutton,  seems 
the  most  rational. 

The  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  which  are  en- 
dowed with  amoeboid  properties,  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  factors  of  phlegmasic  processes,  and  how  thev 
emerge  through  stomata  in  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels has  been  fully  explained  and  demonstrated  by  Cohn- 
heim  and  photographed  by  Woodward.  Pathologists  of 
to-day  are  disposed  to  regard  phlegmasic  processes  as  con- 
servative, as  having  a  tendency  to  repair  such  mischief  as 
may  be  inflicted  by  foreign  bodies,  or  by  tissues  that  have 
died  from  want  of  adequate  sustenance  or  from  violence. 
The  dead  tissues  or  the  foreign  substances,  be  the  latter 
micro-organisms,  their  ptomaines,  or  any  other  extraneous 
objects,  as  so  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sutton,  are  at  once  at- 
tacked bv  migrated  leucocvtes  which  strive  to  increst  and 
digest  the  offenders ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  many 
of  these  leucocytes  die  in  the  struggle  or  are  so  numerous 
as  to  crowd  themselves  and  the  ambient  tissues  to  death, 
and  form  what  is  called  pus.  and  a  slough.  If,  however,  the 
leucocytes  prevail  in  the  struggle,  resolution  occurs.  Thev 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  thus  disappear,  leaving  the  parts  as  nearly  as  can  be  in 
their  former  state.  The  leucocytes  do  not  always  undergo 
this  fatty  degeneration,  but  are  sometimes  transformed  into 
scar  tissue  which  tends  to  contract  and  cause  .shriveling  of 
the  surrounding  parts. 

In  the  case  of  phlegmasia  of  mucous  membranes  great 
numbers  of  leucocytes  make  their  way  from  the  subepithe- 
lial capillaries,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  properties, 
reach  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  by  passing  through  sto- 
mata between  the  epithelial  cells,  to  attack  and  devour  for- 
eign invaders,  but  find  themselves  in  an  unhabitable  terri- 
tory, and,  like  a  disorganized  mob,  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  to  perish  and  be  cast  away.  This  accounts  for 
the  abundant  suppuration  in  phlegmasia  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

The  phenomena  of  visible  and  tangible  phlegmasia  have 


been  explained  as  follows:  The  heat  is  owing  to  increased 
tis.sue  oxidation  ;  the  redness,  to  blood  stasis ;  the  swelling, 
to  an  exudate ;  and  the  pain,  to  mechanical  pressure  of 
nerve  twigs  by  the  exudate. 

Phlegmasise  are  designated  superacute  when  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  are  intensified 
in  the  highest  degree ;  acute,  when  these  phenomena  are 
fully  characterized,  but  of  less  intensity  than  in  the  super- 
acute,  both  being  of  comparatively  short  duration ;  sub- 
acute, when  the  phenomena  are  not  all  apparent  or  are  mild 
in  character ;  and  chronic,  when,  after  the  violence  of  super- 
acute  or  acute  phlegmasia  has  expended  itself,  resolution  is 
very  slow  or  indefinite.  Though  the  chronic  is  ordinarily 
the  continuance,  in  a  mild  form,  of  the  superacute,  acute, 
or  subacute  phlegmasia,  it  often  begins  without  previous 
superacute,  acute,  or  subacute  phlegmasia,  and  the  morbid 
process  lasts  an  indefinite  time. 

Chronic  phlegmasia  Is,  therefore,  a  variation  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  acute  tvpes 
existing,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Its  designation  chronic 
implies  its  quality  of  persistency. 

In  early  times  diseases  were  subdivided  into  subacute, 
lasting  from  twenty-one  to  forty  days  ;  acute,  lasting  four- 
teen days  ;  sub-very-acute,  lasting  seven  days ;  very  acute 
or  superacute,  lasting  two,  three,  or  four  days;  and  chronic, 
those  which  are  prolonged  beyond  the  fortieth  day. 

The  expressions  subacute,  ar-ute,  and  superacute  phleg- 
masia now  have  reference  to  the  intensity  rather  than,  as 
formerly,  to  the  duration  of  the  affection. 

The  evolution  of  acute  phlegmasia;  is  characterized  by' 
four  distinct  stages  or  periods. 

The  first  stage  is  called  the  period  of  incubation — the 
hatching,  as  it  were,  of  the  phlegmasia — the  preparatory' 
stage  ;  it  may  last  a  few  hours  or  several  days.  It  begins 
at  the  moment  of  contagion — of  the  advent  of  a  foreign  in- 
truder, or  of  whatever  else  may  be  the  irritant,  for  an  irri- 
tant is  necessary  to  the  development  of  phlegmasic  action. 
In  the  beginning  there  is  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  part  irritated.  If  the  irritant  is  removed,  the  phleg- 
masic process  is  cut  short  almost  at  its  inception.  The 
word  deliquescence  mav  properly  be  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  sudden  cessation  of  phlegmasic  action — its  melting 
away.  A  good  example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  under  the  eyelid.  In  less  than  an  hour 
there  is  congestion  of  blood  in  the  conjunctival  vessels  and 
excessive  lacrymation.  If  the  foreign  body  is  at  once  ex- 
tracted, this  congestion  soon  decreases  and  ceases  in  two  or 
three  hours.  Another  example  is  the  entrance  of  a  puden- 
dal hair  into  the  urethra,  causing  an  almost  intolerable  itch- 
ing and  a  free  flow  of  mucus.  Soon  after  the  hair  is  re- 
moved the  irritation  is  relieved  and  the  mucous  flow  ceases. 
The  penetration  of  the  tissues  by  foreign  bodies,  be  they 
organic  or  inorganic,  gives  rise  to  this  afflux  of  blood  and 
congestion  necessary  to  the  effusion  of  serum  and  the  mi- 
gratory process  of  the  leucocytes.  The  incubation  is  then 
ended,  the  phlegmasia  is  hatched,  and  the  second  stage 
begins. 

The  second  stage  is  called  the  period  of  increase.  Dur- 
ing this  period:  which  lasts  from  two  to  six  days,  the  four 
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plu'iionu'iiH  arc  iimiiifi'strd  niul  Ixtoiuc  iimrc  itml  iiiort'  in- 
tt'iisc.  Il  is  (luring  tliis  [u'riuil  of  increase  tlial  tlie  Icii- 
eoeytes  are  most  aetive.  A  violent  .stni;;j;le  ifoes  on  lie- 
t\ve(>n  tlietii  and  the  intinder  niitil  the  |))ileLrinasia  haH 
leaehcil  its  hii^hest  point  — its  acme. 

'Tlie  thiitl  staj^e  is  ealleil  tlie  static  pi  riod — the  aenie. 
I»iiriny:  this  static  period,  «hich  niav  hist  oiMv  a  lew  hours, 
a  day  or  two,  or  a  week,  the  contest  is  decide<l  cither  hy 
resohition,  l>y  <,fanijrent'.  or  hv  suppuration. 

'I'he  fourth  sta^je,  called  thi'  perioil  of  decline,  lasts  miucIi 
loiiy;er  than  any  <d'  the  former.  The  ln-^inninif  of  this  staj^e 
is  the  lieLriiinin^  of  resolution.  'I'he  initfrated  leucocytes 
ar«' victorious,  but  dooiiuMl  to  ileath  soon  after  their  victory, 
fi)r  resolution  is  elT(>eted  hy  fatty  dejj;cneration  of  these 
leucocytes,  which  in  that  state  are  absorbed  by  the  lym- 
phatics. When  resolution  is  inconi|)lctc  the  leucocytes  do 
not  all  uuderifo  fatty  deii-eneration,  but  are  transformeil  into 
scar  tissue,  or,  there  beini;  still  a  source  of  irritation,  newly 
miijrnted  Icui'ocytes  reach  the  surface,  die,  and  are  dis- 
eharijed  as  pus,  particularly  in  phleL;;masia  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

When  leucocytes  have  underijone  fatty  dei>^encration 
they  sonu'tinies  are  not  absorbed,  but  undergo  caseation 
and  afterward  calcareous  infiltration,  and  even  when  they 
are  or<;anized  into  scar  tissue  this  also  occasionally  under- 
goes calcareous  infiltration.  The  calcareous  mass  is  then 
encysted  and  thereby  renderoil  innocuous.  This  calcareous 
infiltration,  often  erroneously  called  ossific  transformation, 
occurs  in  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  in  tlie  vaginal 
tunic  of  the  testicle,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  gangrene  occurs,  newly  migrated  leucocytes  at- 
tack the  dead  part  and  tend  to  loosen  it  from  the  living 
tissues  until  it  is  cast  away. 

I'hlegmasiie  of  the  urinary  organs  are  engendered  by 
general  dyscrasia^,  by  parasitic  invasion  (vegetable  and  ani- 
mal), by  other  local  irritants,  by  injuries,  or  by  contagion, 
and  in  their  turn  engender  local  affections,  such  as  stenoses, 
auxeses,  echmases,  ectases,  etc.,  as  well  as  functional  dis- 
orders. 

•1.  A  stenosis  is  a  contraction.  This  term  is  applied  to 
contraction  of  hollow  viscera  or  of  ducts.  Stenotic  ailec- 
tions  proceed  generally  from  jjhlegmasic  action,  and  are 
pathic  conditions  of  hollow  viscera  and  of  excretory  ducts, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  permanently  contracted  bladder  with 
diminution  of  its  capacity,  and  of  stenosis  or  stricture  of 
the  ureters  and  of  the  urethra.  A  stenotic  affection  may  or 
may  not  be  obstructive.  Stenotic  affections  are  sometimes 
congenital,  sometimes  traumatic,  but  are  most  frequently 
the  offsprings  of  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  stenosis  of  the  bladder  which  springs  from 
phlegmasia  of  that  viscus,  or  the  stenosis  of  tlie  urethra 
resulting  from  urethritis. 

In  stenosis  of  the  bladder  there  is  not  only  permanent 
contracture  of  the  muscular  layers,  but  sclerosis  of  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  In  many  cases  there  is  augmen- 
tation of  the  muscular  element,  and  consequently  general 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  viscus.  This  condition  may 
be  properly  classed  with  that  of  diffuse  myomata. 

In  idiopathic  stenosis  of  the  urethra' therj;  is  not  a  mass 


of  inodular  tisHiie,  as  was  f<»rinerly  supposed,  but  a  layer  of 
sear  tissue  of  extreme  tenuity,  this  scar  tissue  resulting 
from  a  local  slow  retrogra<le  metamorphosis,  a  condition  of 
sch'fosis,  tending  to  progressive  contraction  of  the  imper- 
f(;ctly  organized  plasma  of  circumscribed  acute  or  of  chronic 
urethral  phlegmasia.  'I'his  imperfect  organization  is,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  obstructi<»n  of  blood  and  lymph  capil- 
laries by  the  meihanical  compression  exerted  by  the  leu- 
cocytes of  the  plasma.  The  sclerosis  may  involve  tiie 
mucous  membrane,  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  the 
spongy  substance,  or  all  three  layers.  In  traumatic  stenosis 
a  similar  (rondition  exists,  but  is  develoi)ed  with  much 
greater  rapidity,  the  scar  tissue  contra(!ting  as  (piickly  as 
that  resulting  from  burns.  In  idiopathic  as  well  as  in  trau- 
matic urethral  stenosis,  therefore,  it  may  be  confid(!iitly  as- 
serted that  there  is  nothing  to  be  absorbed,  but  rather  that 
there  is  nee(l  of  regeneration  of  tissue,  and  to  promote  such 
regeneration  the  surgeon  makes  an  artificial  gap  in  the 
urethra  by  divulsion,  or  by  incision  of  the  constricted  part, 
which  Nature  fills  and  thus  splices  with  new  cicatricial 
tissue. 

3.  An  auxesis  is  an  enlargement.  Auxetic  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs  are  states  of  enlargement  which  gener- 
ally interfere,  in  varying  degrees,  with  the  uses  of  the.se 
organs,  and  are  the  outcome  of  j)hlegmasic,  cchmatic,  neo- 
plasmatic,  adenic,  cystic,  or  traumatic  affections.  How- 
ever, auxetic  action  is  sometimes  beneficent,  occurring  when 
one  of  a  pair  of  organs  is  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  loss 
of  one  kidney,  the  remaining  kidney  undergoing  compensa- 
tory auxesis  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  excrete  more  than  when 
its  fellow  was  sound.  Here  nephrauxe  is  the  reverse  of  a 
pathic  condition.  Prostatauxe,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from 
pathic  states  of  the  prostate  itself,  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
grave  disturbance  in  urination. 

4.  An  echmasis  is  an  obstruction.  Echmatic  affections 
of  the  urinary  apparatus  are  states  of  obstruction  of  excre- 
tory ducts  arising  from  acute  phlegmasic  swelling,  from 
stenoses,  from  neoplasmata,  or  from  impaction  of  uroliths 
or  of  foreign  bodies.  Acute  prostatitis  causes  echmasis  of 
the  urethra  and  urethro-vesical  orifice,  and,  consequently, 
retention  of  urine.  Narrow  urethral  stenoses  give  rise  to 
sufficient  echmasis  of  the  urethra  to  cause  its  dilatation  be- 
hind the  seat  of  disease.  Neoplasmata  of  the  prostate,  with 
unequal  enlargement  of  its  lobes,  cause  urethral  or  urethro- 
vesical  echmasis.  Impaction  of  uroliths  in  the  ureter  causes 
echmasis  of  this  excretory  duct  and  consequent  retention  of 
urine,  inflammation,  and  ectasis  of  the  renal  pelvis.  For- 
eign bodies  in  the  urethra  cause  echmasis  and  retention  of 
urine.  Long-continued  echmasis,  even  when  incomplete, 
causes  permanent  ectasis  and  chronic  inflammation  behind 
the  point  of  obstruction,  and,  in  many  cases,  destruction  of 
the  upper  urinary  organs  and  death. 

5.  An  ectasis  is  an  expansion.  This  term  is  applied  to 
expansion  of  hollow  viscera  and  of  canals.  Ectatic  affec- 
tions are-  conditions  of  expansion,  of  dilatation,  of  hollow 
viscera,  of  excretory  ducts,  of  lymphatic  and  blood  vessels, 
or  of  serous  cavities.  Ectatic  affections  are  due  to  phleg- 
masic action,  or  to  echmasis  from  disease,  injury,  or  the 
lodarment  of  foreign  bodies.     Morbid  dilatation  of  the  blad- 
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der,  local  or  general,  belongs  to  the  order  of  ectatic  aifec- 
tions.  Hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis  are  ectatic  condi- 
tions of  the  renal  pelves.  The  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  causes  ectasia  of  this  vaginal 
tunic. 

6.  Lithic  affections  are  produced  by  the  development  of 
concretions,  varying  greatly  in  density,  form,  and  size,  in 
crypts,  ducts,  or  cavities  of  the  human  body.  Those  now 
under  consideration  are  the  uroliths  and  prostatoliths. 

Uroliths  are  concretions  formed  from  the  salts  of  the 
urine  around  nuclei  which,  from  their  irritating  contact,  ex- 
cite a  copious  flow  of  tenacious  nmcus,  serving  as  a  cement 
to  the  crystalline  or  to  the  amorphous  salts  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Prostatoliths  are  concretions  originating  in 
the  crypts  of  the  prostate. 

Lithic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  should  be  studied 
under  the  following  heads  :  Those  caused  by  uroliths  of 
diathetic  origin,  those  caused  by  uroliths  of  accidental  ori- 
gin, and  those  caused  by  prostatoliths. 

The  uroliths  of  diathetic  origin  are  due  to  hyperlithuria, 
caused  by  disturbances  in  the  nutritive  function. 

The  uroliths  of  accidental  origin  are  due  to  stagnation 
of  urine,  to  tumors  of  the  bladder,  to  injuries,  or  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies. 

Prostatoliths  are  due  to  the  death  of  sympexia,  which 
exist  normally  in  the  prostatic  crypts,  and  to  their  gradual 
increase  in  size  by  phosphatic  incrustation. 

7.  Neoplasmata  are  tumors  formed  by  cell  proliferation. 
Xeoplasmatic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  comprise 
epithelial  and  endothelial  neoplasms  and  myoneoplasmata 
and  angeioneoplasmata. 

The  epithelial  neoplasmata  are  the  polymorpho-cellular, 
the  cylindro-cellular,  and  the  squamo-cellular.  The  first 
two,  derived  from  both  the  epiblasts  and  hypoblasts,  contain 
fibrous  tissue  and  are  malignant.  The  third  species  con- 
tains no  fibrous  tissue,  but  is  also  malignant.  The  lower  the 
grade  of  structure,  the  greater  the  malignity.  These  species 
have  their  varieties  and  subvarieties,  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the  variations  in  the  first 
two  species,  as  ino-epithelioma  (medullary  cancer)  and 
hyperino-epithelioma  (scirrhous  cancer).  The  subvarieties 
are  the  papillary  and  the  teleangeiectatic  (fungous  hsema- 
todes).  The  third  species,  squamo-cellular  (epithelioma), 
derived  from  the  epiblast,  has  two  varieties,  myxoid  and 
keratoid  ;  and  one  subvariety,  papillary. 

The  idea  that  epitheliomata  are  provoked  by  microbic 
invasion  has  been  enunciated  by  several  bacteriologists,  and 
a  few  years  ago  a  German  bacteriologist  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cancer  bacillus,  but  other  bacteriologists  have 
so  far  failed  to  find  a  specific  organism  in  cancer. 

"  The  term  cancer,"  says  Mr.  Sutton,  "  in  the  present 
dav  is  restricted  to  tumors  resemblino-  formed  "lands.  .  .  . 
Cancers  are  aberrant  glandular  formations,  and  may  not 
inaptly  be  defined  as  biological  weeds.  .  .  .  The  glandular 
nature  of  cancers  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
thtir  intimate  structure  they  resemble  the  glands  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Thus,  a  cancer  of  the  lip  resembles 
the  cutaneous  glands;  in  the  liver  it  mimics  the  liver; 
mammary  cancer  resembles  imperfectly  the  secreting  tissue 


of  the  breast,  and  so  forth.  Cancers  are  downward  growths 
of  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  tissues." 

Endothelial  neoplasmata,  which  arc  among  the  meso- 
blastic  new  growths,  are  ranked  with  desmoneoplasmata, 
from  their  elements  being  embryonic  states  of  the  different 
forms  of  connective  tissue. 

The  endothelial  neoplasmata  of  the  urinary  organs  are 
endothelioma,  inoma,  and  myxoma. 

The  genus  endothelioma  (sarcoma  or  endothelial  cancer) 
has  four  species,  the  globo- cellular,  the  fuso-cellular,  the 
giganto-cellular,  and  the  piano-cellular  (flat-celled  sarcoma 
or  endothelioma).  Only  the  first  three  occur  in  the  urinary 
organs.  The  globo-cellular,  small  and  large  celled  (round- 
celled  sarcoma),  has  five  varieties,  only  two  of  which  occur 
in  the  urinary  organs — ino-endothelioma  (round-celled  fibro- 
sarcoma), and  myxo-endothelioma  (round-celled  myxo-sar- 
coma) ;  and  two  subvarieties — papillary  and  teleangeiectatic. 
The  fuso-cellular,  small  and  large  celled  (spindle-celled  sar- 
coma), has  the  same  varieties  and  subvarieties  as  the  first 
species.  The  giganto-cellular  (giant-celled  sarcoma)  has 
the  same  varieties  and  subvarieties  as  the  first  and  second 
species. 

Mr.  Sutton  places  the  sarcomata  among  infective  tu- 
mors caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  says  :  "  Those  tumors 
which  pathologists  term  sarcomata  differ  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  ray  fungus  in  the  following  particulars :  The 
micro-organism  or  causative  agent  has  not  yet  been  isolated, 
and  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  sarcoma  can 
be  inoculated  into  another  animal.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
forms  of  tumors  agree  in  the  general  principle  of  structure, 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  in  a 
tendency  to  infect  the  system.  Careful  research  will 
probably  establish  before  very  long  a  poison  or  micro-or- 
ganism for  each  of  the  various  types  of  sarcoma."  He  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  tumors  are  the  products  of 
phlegmasic  action,  due  to  microbic  invasion,  and  further 
says :  "  To  put  the  matter  in  a  clear  form,  a  sarcoma  is 
probably  the  scene  of  action  of  a  violent  and  prolonged 
conflict  between  irritant  micro-organisms  and  leucocytes. 
I  say  probably,  because,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
bacteriologists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  a  special 
bacterium  for  sarcomata  in  general ;  that  such  agents 
will  soon  be  discovered  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
because  in  recent  years  each  increase  in  the  list  of  infective 
granulomata  is  made  at  the  expense  of  sarcomata.  The 
structure,  mode  of  growth,  infective  properties,  and  manner 
in  which  these  tumors  destroy  life  clearly  coincide  with 
what  is  positively  known  with  regard  to  infective  granulom- 
ata. The  fact  that  sarcomata  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  tumors  occurring  in  wild  and  domesticated  animals  has, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  significant  import  in  this  relation." 

Assuming  these  views  of  Mr.  Sutton  to  be  correct,  they 
do  not  necessarily  affect  the  classification  just  given  of 
sarcomata,  which  remain  endothelial  growths,  whatever 
may  be  their  cause. 

The  genus  inoma  (benign)  has  two  subgenera — circum- 
scribed inoma  and  diffuse  inoma.  These  two  subgenera 
have  two  species — the  piano-cellular  and  the  fasciculated. 
Each  species  has  five  varieties,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
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«)('»'iir  in  tlu>  uriimry  »>rf;Hiis — viz.  :  ciKlotlu'lio-iiioiiiH  (iiinlij;- 
imiit)  1111(1  myxo  iiionia  (Ix'iiitrii),  the  Kiil>vari('tii's  lirinif  (lie 
pii]>illury  and  tclcHn^oioctatio. 

Till'  <f('inis  myxoma  has  two  spocios — tlii'  iu(Hi(>iuoi|ili(»- 
collular  ami  tlu«  iiolymorjilio-cclliilar.  Tlit' two  spi'cii's  have 
tliri'o  varii'tirs — iMidotlii'lio-myxoma  (inalit^naiil),  iiio-myx- 
oina  and  lipo-myxonui  (both  hi'iii/^n),  ami  two  siil)\;iri(ti('s — 
tlio  papillary  and  Udoanijcioctftlic. 

.1  nii/oniop/itsnia  is  a  new  jj^rowth  ot  tmiscular  lilu  is, 
and  thrri-foif  of  nu'sohlastic  orii>;in. 

'I'ht'  order  iiiyoiu'oplasmata  has  one  j^i'iuis,  myoma;  two 
suhjft'iKTa,  rirciimscrilu'd  myoma,  ditfiiso  myoma;  and  two 
spocios,  rlialtdomyoma,  K'iomyoma  (all  l)t'niy,ii),  oa<'li  species 
haviiii;  two  varieties,  inonliahdomyoma  or  inoleiomyoma, 
cireumseribed  or  ditTuse,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  endotlie- 
liorrhabdomyoma  or  endotheliolciomyoma,  ijenerally  called 
myosarcoma  (malii^nant). 

If  Mr.  Sutton's  interpretation  of  tlie  nature  of  sarcomata 
is  correct,  then,  when  the  sarcomatous  element  constitutes 
subvarieties  of  neoplasmata,  these  previously  benijjjn  neo- 
plasmata  are  rendered  jnali<2^nant  by  the  invasion  of  micro- 
organisms which  are  combated  by  migrated  leucocytes. 

Anrjeioneoplasmata  are  tumors  made  up  of  blood  or 
lymph  vessels,  and  are  of  mesoblastic  derivation. 

The  order  angeioneoplasmata  has  one  genus,  angeioma ; 
two  species,  hicmatangeioma  and  lymphangeioma;  and  two 
varieties,  cirsoid  and  cavernous  (all  benign). 

8.  The  adenomata  constitute  a  class  of  tumors  having 
the  same  structure  as  the  glands  in  which  they  occur.  This 
structure  is,  however,  imperfectly  elaborated,  is  character- 
ized by  epithelial  hyperplasia,  and  tends  to  metamorphosis 
into  malignant  epithelioma,  which  occurs  as  soon  as  the  cells 
have  broken  the  barrier  opposed  to  them  by  the  limiting 
membrane  of  the  acini. 

This  class  has  two  orders,  ectocoeliac  and  entocoeliac 
adenomata.  The  first  order  has  four  and  the  second  order 
six  genera,  each  generic  name  indicating  the  gland  affected. 
Only  three  of  the  entocctliac  adenomata  occur  in  connection 
with  the  urinary  apparatus  :  lymphadenoma  (adenoma  of 
a  lymphatic  gland),  nephradenoma  (adenoma  of  the  kid- 
ney), and  myxadenoma  (adenoma  of  mucous  glands). 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  recognizes  the  existence  of  adenomata 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  above,  admits  their 
liability  to  be  transformed  into  cancers.  The  following  are 
his  comments  on  the  subject : 

"  In  young  individuals  we  find  occasionally  in  connec- 
tion with  a  functional  gland  a  tumor  which,  when  examined 
microscopically,  displays  all  the  features  peculiar  to  the 
gland  with  which  it  was  connected ;  the  only  point  in  which 
it  differs  is  that  the  adventitious  mass  is  impotent — that  is, 
it  can  not  produce  the  secretion  peculiar  to  the  gland  from 
which  it  arose.  Such  a  tumor  is  called  an  adenoma,  and 
receives  a  specific  name  according  to  the  gland  it  resembles 
— sebaceous,  mammary,  renal,  hepatic,  etc.  Adenomata 
may  attain  enormous  size  and  weigh  many  pounds.  As  life 
advances  the  mimicry  is  crude  ;  the  cells,  instead  of  clothing 
the  alveoli  in  a  regular  manner,  are  tumbled  together  in  con- 
fusion. Such  tumors  are  cancers ;  they  grow  aimlessly, 
having  no  function  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  and,  being 


poorly  supplied  with  blood-veHHels,  undergo  degenerative 
ehangcK,  and  the  cells,  being  dispersed  ov(!r  the  body,  may 
reproduce,  in  remote  tisKUCH  and  organs,  secondary  tumorH 
resembling  the  original  cancer  from  which  they  arose." 

!t.    /{/iixtdiiuita  are  infective  granulation  growths  invaded 
by  micro  organisms. 

The  blastomata  that  allecl  the  urinary  organs  .irc  the 
sypliilitii',  syphiloid,  and  tuberculous. 

Si/iihiiiH  is  a  toxM'inia  cau.se«l  by  a  virus  dejtositcd  upon 
an  abraded  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  and  absorlxid  into 
the  organism;  it  is  tlier('fore  a  general  dyscrasia.  It  is  due 
to  immediate  as  well  as  to  mediate  contagion,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  virus  is  still  an  unsctttled  (piestion.  liy  some  in- 
vestigators it  is  regarded  as  a  microbic  affection.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  a  i)tomaine  of  sy{)hilis  will  be  the  next  dis 
covery. 

The  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  is  at  the  seat  of  inoculation 
and  appears  as  a  sclerosed  spot  called  chancre. 

Syphilis  is  often  tran.smitted  from  parent  to  offspring, 
and  in  that  case  is  generally  designated  as  hereditary. 

Lustgarten  thiidcs  he  has  discovered  a  bacillus  peculiar 
to  syphilis,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Doutrelepont,  but 
other  investigators  do  not  confirm  this  view.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  sundry  micro-organisms 
in  syphilis  as  in  the  other  blastomata,  whose  granulation  tis- 
sue affords  them  abundant  sustenance,  for  the  microbia  are 
known  to  thrive  in  structures  of  low  vitality.  In  unclean 
subjects,  saprophytic  organisms  swarm  in  chancres  and  other 
kindred  lesions. 

Syphiloid  (chancroid  or  soft  chancre)  is  contagious,  but 
does  not  infect  the  whole  system,  as  syphilis  does.  The 
nature  of  the  contagium  of  syphiloid  is  unknown.  Syphi- 
loid ulcers  are  infested  with  saprophytic  micro-organisms 
which  in  themselves  are  not  poisonous.  Syphiloid  is  con- 
tagious, both  mediately  and  immediately,  but  without  the 
long  period  of  incubation,  such  as  occurs  in  syphilis,  the 
lesion  showing  itself  within  forty-eight  hours  after  coiltact 
with  denuded  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

Tuberculosis  is  now  believed  to  be  due  to  infection  by  a 
micro-organism  named,  in  1882,  by  Koch,  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  This  microzyme  is  supposed  to  enter  the  human 
organism  through  the  respiratory,  the  digestive,  the  genital, 
or  the  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  through  abrasions  or 
wounds  of  external  parts,  the  most  common  inlet  being 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  By  modern  pathologists  tuber- 
culosis is  regarded  as  a  phlegmasic  process,  which  they 
explain  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  tubercle  bacilli  effect 
lodgment  in  the  tissues  their  irritating  presence  causes,  in 
the  ambient  capillaries,  an  increased  afflux  of  blood. 
These  capillaries  are  thereby  dilated,  and  the  stomata  at  the 
junction  of  endotlielial  cells  allow  the  leucocytes,  by  a  tem- 
porary alteration  of  form,  to  effect  their  exit.  Thus  begin 
their  migration  and  their  warfare  with  the  bacilli  which 
they  ingest  and  digest.  If  victorious,  the  conflict  is  ended 
and  resolution  occurs.  If  the  leucocytes  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  a  large  aggregation  of  bacilli,  they  sometimes 
operate  its  encystment  by  their  own  conversion  into  scar 
tissue.  If  the  bacilli  are  too  numerous,  the  leucocytes  per- 
ish  and  suppuration  ensues.     The  infection  then  becomes 
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general  and  the  suflferer  succumbs.  The  presence  of  giant 
cells  in  tubercles  is  explained  by  the  coalescence  of  numbers 
of  leucocytes. 

10.  Cysts  are  inclosed  spaces  whose  contents,  fluid  or 
solid,  are  circumscribed  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  some  other 
more  or  less  complex  structure,  with  or  without  a  lining  of 
epithelium,  according  to  their  genesis.  There  are  five  or- 
ders of  cysts — epithelial,  endothelial,  degeneration,  parasi- 
tic, and  teratic  cysts,  among  which  are  the  dermoid. 

The  epithelial  cysts  occur  in  crypts  or  ducts  lined  with 
epithelium,  and  are  due  to  the  occlusion  of  a  duct,  and  con- 
sequent retention  and  accumulation  of  glandular  secretion. 
Epithelial  cysts  contain  more  or  less  cast-off  epithelium, 
sometimes  plates  of  cholesterin,  and  the  fluid  and  the 
solids  of  the  particular  secretion,  and  accidentally  blood. 
Their  variations  of  size  are  extreme. 

The  endothelial  are  exudation  cysts  formed  in  connect- 
ive-tissue spaces,  in  false  membranes,  and  in  obstructed 
lymphatics.  Their  contents  are  ordinarily  lymph,  and  ac- 
cidentally blood  is  superadded.  They  are  often  called  hy- 
gromata. 

The  degeneration  cysts  result  from  a  necrotic  process  in 
the  substance  of  organs,  and  often  of  neoplasmata,  and  their 
contents  are  the  products  of  disintegration  of  the  structure 
of  the  organ  or  neoplasma.  Some  degeneration  cysts  have 
fibroid  walls,  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  surrounding 
leucocytes  into  scar  tissue  for  the  protection  of  adjacent 
parts.  The  encystment  of  tubercular  nodules,  of  foreign 
bodies — such  as  bullets,  fragments  of  glass  or  pottery,  of 
needles,  etc. — of  clots  of  blood,  of  cheesy  nodules,  etc.,  is 
effected  in  this  manner  to  render  them  innocuous.  Para- 
sites, and  certain  monstrosities,  in  like  manner  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  undergo  encystment. 

11.  Entozoic  parasites  are  animals  living  within  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  body. 

The  entozoic  parasites  that  invade  the  urinary  organs 
are  the  Echinococctis  hominis,  the  Distoma  hcematobiuin,  the 
Pentastoma  denticulatum,  and  the  Strongylus  gigas.  Filaria 
sanguinis  and  Trichina  spiralis  have  been  found  in  the  urine. 

These  entozoa  reach  the  human  organism  principally 
through  food  or  water  polluted  by  animals  that  are  infested 
with  these  parasites. 

Worms,  such  as  lumbrici,  or  joints  of  tajnia,  have  passed 
from  the  intestine  into  the  bladder  and  have  been  found  in 
the  urine.  They  should  not  be  ranked  as  parasites  of  the 
urinary  organs,  since  they  enter  the  bladder  through  fistu- 
lous tracts.  In  young  female  subjects,  pin-worms,  infesting 
the  rectum,  have  been  known  to  make  their  way  to  the  vulva, 
and  finally  to  creep  into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra. 
In  both  cases  these  are  designated  as  erratic  worms. 

Larvae  of  flies,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  accidentally 
and  sometimes  designedly,  have  been  mistaken  for  para- 
sites. These  are  classed  as  spurious  worms.  The  Spirop- 
tera  hominis,  Diplosoma  crenatutyi,  and  Dactylius  aculeatus 
are  among  the  spurious  worms. 

12.  Poisons  are  substances,  either  organic  or  inorganic, 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  cutaneous, 
respiratory,  or  digestive  apparatus,  are  capable  of  produc- 
inof  disease  or  death. 


Some  poisons  are  very  irritating  to  the  urinary  tract, 
and  even  cause  structural  disease. 

Many  of  the  medicinal  drugs,  when  taken  in  large  doses 
or  when  used  for  a  long  time,  act  noxiously  upon  the  uri- 
nary organs,  particularly  those  that  are  freely  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys. 

Besides  the  ptomainic  poisons  derived  from  bacterial 
action,  there  are  other  virulent  poisons  to  which  the  name 
of  leucomaines  has  been  given  and  which  originate  in  the 
animal  economy  from  tissue  disintegration  without  the 
agency  of  bacteria.  These  leucomainic  poisons  cause  dis- 
eases which  have  been  named  autogenous,  and  the  nature 
and  course  of  which  are  daily  becoming  better  known  and 
interpreted,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  bio-chemists. 

13.  Traumatic  affections  are  hurts  caused  by  violence. 
But  the  use  of  this  term  is  generally  extended  to  designate 
structural  violence  inflicted  otherwise  than  by  a  wound. 
The  injury  may  be  effected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
fracture  of  a  bone,  by  contusion,  puncture,  perforation,  in- 
cision, laceration,  crunching,  cauterization,  or  congelation. 

14.  Allotrylic  affections  are  morbid  states  caused  by  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  substances  in  the  organism.  The 
foreign  substances  may  be  animate  or  inanimate,  organic  or 
inorganic. 

A  foreign  substance  may  enter  the  urinary  tract  by  the 
natural  route,  or  by  an  artificial  route  resulting  from  disease 
or  from  violence. 

15.  Teratic  affections  are  congenital  or  acquired  devia- 
tions from  the  essential  characteristics  of  organized  beings. 

The  adjective  teratic  is  from  rcpas,  a  wonder,  a  marvel, 
a  monster,  and  monster  from  monstrum,  from  monstrare,  to 
show.  Therefore  teratism  or  monstrosity  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  any  anomaly  of  conformation,  whether  congenital 
or  acquired  from  disease  or  injury.  It  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  type,  marvelous  and  to  gaze  at. 

The  nature  of  monstrosities  can  be  well  understood  only 
after  adequate  study  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  beings,  beginning  with  the  fecundated 
ovule  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  conference. 

The  human  ovule  is  subject  to  sundry  freaks,  just  as  is 
tlie  case  in  that  of  the  lower  animals  and  in  vegetable  seeds, 
and  in  it  is  to  be  detected  the  point  of  departure  of  some 
anomalies  which  are  found  in  the  embryo  and  in  the  fully 
developed  being. 

The  congenital  monstrosities  are  vices  of  primarv^  confor- 
mation, and  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  The  ectrogenic  :  Those  monstrosities  in  which  are 
absent  or  defective  certain  parts  belonging  to  the  normal 
body.  For  example,  the  absence  of  one  kidney,  the  absence 
of  one  or  both  testicles,  the  absence  of  the  external  uro- 
genital organs,  etc. 

2.  The  symphysic  :  Those  monstrosities  produced  by 
fusion  or  coalition  of  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys. 

3.  The  ceasmic  :  Those  monstro':ities  in  which  the  parts 
that  should  be  united  remain  in  their  primitive  fissured  state, 
as  hypospadias  and  epispadias. 

4.  The  atresic :  Those  monstrosities  in  which  natural 
openings  are  occluded,  as  imperforate  urethra. 

5.  The  hypergenetic  :  Those  monstrosities  in  which  cer- 
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tain  pRits  are  disproportionately  larj^u,  8uch  aw  the  penis,  the 
testich's.  (>t<'. 

(I.  'I'lif  ffti>|i"n- :  Tliusf  iiioiistioNitifs  ill  wliirli  imc  or 
inori'  tlinii  one  part  may  l>t'  almoriiially  plarcd.  siicli  as  a 
kiiinov  or  liotli  kidiicvs,  a  tostiflr  or  l«ttii  tcHtiflfs. 

7.  'llu'  ln'riiia[thitnlitif  :  Tliost-  iiionstrnsif  ics  in  \\lii<li 
or;;aiis  of  l>otli  sexes  exist. 

Tliv  iici/iiin'<l  monstrosities  are  lln-  ouliomc  of  discasL-,  of 
viwleiifo,  or  of  operations  iiecessitated  by  diseased  conditions 
or  injuries,  and  miiy  I'e  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  The  eetrom'iiic  :  Those  monstrosities  eaiisiMJ  liy  tlie 
loss  of  s<»ine  part  from  disease,  injury,  or  operation. 

•J.  The  svmplivsie:  Those  nionstrositii-s  prodiice<l  hy 
the  fusion  of  parts  from  disease,  injury,  or  operation. 

'.\.  The  eeasmie  :  Those  monstrosities  in  wliicli  a  cleft 
results  from  disease,  injury,  or  operation. 

4.  The  atresic :  Tho.se  monstrosities  in  wliicli  natural 
openinjfs  are  oeoluded  from  disease,  injury,  or  operation. 

f).  Tlie  hypergenetic  :  Those  nn>nstrosities  in  which  cer- 
tain parts  are  inordinately  enlarged  by  disease. 

G.  The  ectopic  :  Those  monstrosities  in  whiili  a  part  is 
displaced  by  disease  or  injury. 

16.  Functional  disorders  are  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tion of  an  a])paratus  due  to  coincident  structural  chani>c  in 
at  least  one  organ  of  this  or  sometimes  of  another  ap[)aratus 
of  the  body.  Functional  disorders,  in  their  turn,  often  give 
rise  to  structural  disease. 

The  function  of  the  urinary  apparatus  may  be  disor- 
dered by  (1)  perversion,  (2)  deficiency,  (:?)  suspension,  (4) 
excess,  (5)  diminution,  (6)  abolition. 

1.  Perversion  of  function  is  exemplified  by  glycosuria, 
albuminuria,  peptonuria,  chyluria,  lipuria,  haMnoglobinuria, 
hsematuria,  pyuria,  pneumaturia. 

2.  Dejiciencij  of  function  is  exemplified  by  dysurcsis 
(difficult  urination),  ascheturesis  (irrepressible  urination), 
aconuresis  (involuntary  urination). 

'.\.  Suspension  of  function  is  exemplified  by  ischuria,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  often  ectasia  of  the  ureters,  blad- 
der, or  urethra  ;  cystitis  ;  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  extrava- 
sation of  urine  ;  urinary  fistulse  ;  or  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

4.  IJxcess  of  function  is  exemplified  by  hyperlithuria, 
polyuria,  sychnuresis  (frequent  urination). 

5.  Diyninution  of  function  is  exemplified  by  oliguria. 

6.  Abolition  of  function  is  exemplified  by  anuria. 
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Professors   Pettenkofer    and   Voit,   after  investiga- 
tions made  some  twenty-five   years  ago,  showed  that  the 
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ordinary  mixed  diet  fully  capable  of  KUHtaining  a  strong 
working  man  weighing  one  huinln-d  and  fifty-six  pounds 
(Heveiitv-one  kilogrammes)  was  incaj>able  <»f  properly  nonr- 
ishing  a  person  siitTering  from  diabetes  who  weighed  but 
one  liundr«Ml  and  nineteen  pounds  (fifty-four  kilogrammes). 
The  latter  continiiallv  lost  flesh  and  fat,  an<l  consumed  less 
oxygen  and  exiialed  less  caibonicr  acid  than  the  normal 
man. 

In  tlie  light  of  more  recent  j»hysiol(»gical  reseandi,  Pro- 
fessor Voit,  in  his  book.  Die  Pfn/sioloi/le  des  alhjerneincn 
Stoffu'ccksets  unti  dvr  KrnahraiKj^  asks  if  th(!se  changes  can 
not  be  traced  to  tlie  iion-<lecomposition  of  the  carbohy- 
drates and  their  emission  in  the  urine.  Professor  Voit 
consideri'd  it  important  to  prove  whether  the  wjusting  away 
of  the  llesli  and  fat  in  diabetes  was  alone  dej)endent  upon 
th(!  non-burning  of  the  carboliydrat(!s,  or  whether,  as  in 
fever  or  phosphorus  poisoning,  it  depended  ujion  a  radical 
change  in  the  cells  and  in  the  ti.ssues.  If  this  wasting 
away  be  due  to  the  non-burning  of  the  carbohydrates, 
then  a  normal  person  and  a  diabetic  patient  of  similar  bodily 
construction  fed  upon  albuminoids  and  fat  without  carbo- 
hydrates should  require  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  these 
two  foods.  And,  further,  a  person  in  normal  health,  on 
leaving  out  the  carbohydrates  froin  his  usual  mixed  diet, 
.should  show  a  wasting  away  of  flesh  and  fat  similar  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  diabetic  patient. 

Experiments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  latter  statement 
were  made  by  the  writer  upon  himself.  His  weight  at  the 
time  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  (sixty-one 
kilogrammes).  The  daily  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  by  his  usual  diet  (taking  the  average  of  four  days) 
was  14'76  grammes.  Adding  'A-'6  grammes  for  nitrogen  in 
the  fajces,  we  have  an  average  daily  excretion  of  17*06 
grammes  of  nitrogen,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  107  grammes  of  dried  albumin. 

Exj)eriment  I. — The  procedure  consisted  in  taking  for  three 
days  tlie  same  diet  of  albuminoids,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  and 
determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  and 
fajces,  and  then  taking  for  the  following  three  days  the  same 
quantity  of  albuminoids  and  fat  without  the  carbohydrates, 
and  determining  the  nitrogen  excreted  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances. The  food  for  the  first  three  days  consisted  of  lean 
meat,  300  grammes;  zwieback,  500  grammes;  milk,  200  c.  c. ; 
butter,  50  grammes;  cane  sugar,  21-4  grammes;  meat  extract, 
2  grammes;  coffee  made  from  28'4  grammes  grounds;  and 
wine,  500  c.  c.     This  food  contained — 

Nitrogen 20-549  grammes  =  albumin,  128-44  grammes. 

Fat 58-54 

Carbohydrates  857-37  " 

When,  after  the  first  three  days,  the  carbohydrates  (zwieback 
and  cane  sugar)  were  left  out  of  the  food,  74-7  grammes  of  a 
bread  made  from  gluten  was  eaten  daily  in  order  to  exactly  re- 
place the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  zwieback.  The 
food  tlien  contained — 

Nitrogen 20-549  grammes  =  albumin,  128-44  grammes. 

Fat 58-.54  " 

Carbohydrates  10-8 

The  faeces  of  the  first  three  days  contained  4-438  grammes  of 
fat  and  C-382  grammes  of  carbohydrates.  For  the  last  three  days 
there  were  5-819  grammes  of  fat. 
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The  analyses  of  the  excreta  gave  the  following  results: 


With  carbobydraies : 

For  the  three  days 

Average  per  day 

Without  carbohydrates: 

For  the  three  days 

Average  per  day 

Average  for  2d  and  3d  days. 


Nin 
food. 


61-647 
20-549 


Nin 
urine. 


Nin 
fsBcee. 


Total. 


55-466  4  045  59-511 
18-489;  1-348  19-837 


61-647  74-827'  2-965 
20-549J24-942;  0-988 
20-549  26-017;  0-988 


Differ- 
ence. 


+  2-136 
+  0-712 


77-792i— 16-145 
25-930  —5-381 
27- 005 1    —6-456 


After  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food  were  set  aside,  their  in- 
fluence was  still  appreciable'during  the  day  following.  Hence, 
for  comparison,  the  first  three  days  and  the  last  two  should  he 
taken.  It  is  apparent  that  0-712  grammes  of  nitrogen  (=  4-45 
grammes  of  albumin)  was  daily  gained  by  the  body  during  the 
first  three  days,  and  6-456  grammes  of  nitrogen  (=  40  350 
grammes  of  albumin)  daily  lost  by  the  body  during  the  last  two. 
Hence,  when  128  grammes  of  albumin  are  taken  in  the  food,  the 
leaving  out  of  357  grammes  of  carbohydrates  produces  an  in- 
crease in  tlie  decomposition  of  albumin  equal  to  44-8  grammes. 

Experiment  II. — Here  tlie  food  was  much  the  same  as  in 
Experiment  I,  but  the  albuminoid  material  less.  For  two  days 
the  food  consisted  of  zwieback,  500  grammes;  butter,  50 
grammes;  cane  sugar,  20  grammes ;  meat  extract,  4  grammes; 
coffee  from  28-4  grammes  grounds;  and  wine,  500  c.  c.  The 
food  contained — 

Nitrogen 9-230  gi-ammes  —  albumin,  57-69  grammes. 

Fat. 50-0  " 

Carbohydrates  347-8  " 

Then  for  the  two  following  days  the  carbohydrates  were  left 
out,  and  76-8  grammes  of  gluten  bread  were  taken  in  the  stead 
of  the  albuminoids  in  the  zwieback,  as  in  Experiment  I.  This 
food  contained — 

Nitrogen 9-230  grammes  =  albumin,  57-69  grammes. 

Fat 50-0  " 

Carbohydrates     2-8 

The  analyses  of  the  excreta  during  the  experiment  gave  the 
following  results : 


Nin 
food. 


Nin 
urine. 


With  carbohydrates : 

For  two  days 18-460  24-294 

Average  per  day '  9-23012-147 

Second  day 9-230  11-444 

Without  carbohydrates :  | 

For  two  days 18-460  29-298 

Average  per  day ,  9-230  14-649 

Second  dav ,  9-230il6-027 


faces.     Total. 


Differ- 
ence. 


3-276 
1-638 
1-638 

2-316 
1-158 
1-1.58 


27-570  —9-110 
13-785|  -4-550 
13-082!    —3-852 

31-614'— 13-154 
15-807J  -6-577 
171851   -7-955 


The  faeces  of  the  first  two  days  contained  6-532  grammes  of 
fat  and  0  611  gramme  of  carbohydrates;  for  the  last  two  days, 
4-193  grammes  of  fat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eating  of  57-69  grammes  of 
albuminoid  material  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nitro- 
gen equilibrium  of  the  body,  but  that  on  the  second  day 
(when  the  body  was  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  diet) 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  from  the  body  was  3-852 
grammes,  corresponding  to  the  decomposition  of  24-074 
grammes  of  albumin.  Now,  after  the  setting  aside  of  the 
carbohydrates  (on  the  second  day)  there  is  a  loss  to  the 
body  of  7-955  grammes  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  a  decomposi- 
tion of  49-719  grammes  of  albtimin.  Hence,  when  57-67 
grammes  of  albumin  are  taken  in  the  food,  the  leaving  out 
of  345  grammes  of  carbohydrates  produces  an  increase  in 
the  decomposition  of  albumin  equal  to  2o-645  grammes. 


From  this  series  of  experiments  it  is  clear  that  the 
omission  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food  brings  about  a 
marked  increase  in  the  proteid  decomposition ;  the  burning 
carbohydrates  serve  to  protect  a  certain  amount  of  proteid 
matter.  It  has  been  shown  by  M,  Rubner,  in  Professor 
Voit's  laboratory,  tliat  the  omission  of  the  carbohydrates 
always  produces  a  relative  increase  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  body's  fat.  In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  non- 
nitrogenous  matter  must  always  be  burned  with  the  nitro- 
genous, in  order  to  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
catabolism  in  the  cells  and  in  tlie  tissues.  When  tlie  sugars 
are  not  burned,  fat  is  attacked.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  grammes  of  starch  are  in  this  relation  the  equivalent 
of  100  grammes  of  fat.  Hence,  on  leaving  out  the  357  or 
348  grammes  of  carbohydrates  in  the  above  investigations, 
fat  must  have  been  burned  in  the  body  to  the  amount  of 
156  or  152  grammes. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  in  their  former  investigations  on 
the  diabetic  patient  in  comparison  with  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual, have  shown  the  following  results  when  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet  was  taken.  The  food  in  each  case  was  the 
same : 


Diabetic  patient : 
In  the  food .  . , 
Destroyed ... 


Change  in  the  body  . . 
Healthy  workman : 

In  the  food , 

Destroyed 

Change  in  the  body. . . 
Weak  but  healthy  man  : 

In  the  food , 

Destroyed 

Change  on  the  body. . 


Albumin. 


137 

188 


—  51 


137 
137 


137 
137 


117 
192 

—84 

117 

72 
+  29 

117 

+  118 


Carbohj'drates. 


352 

464  sugar  ia 

urine. 


352 
352 


352 
352 


The  above-mentioned  loss  of  fifty-one  grammes  of  albumin 
by  the  diabetic  patient  is  easily  explained  by  the  large  ex- 
cretion of  sugar  in  the  urine.  For,  in  my  experiments,  when 
the  carbohydrates  were  discontinued,  there  was  a  loss  from 
the  body  of  forty-five  grammes  of  albuminoid  matter  on  a 
diet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grammes,  and  a  loss 
of  twenty-six  grammes  on  a  diet  of  fifty-eight  grammes.  It 
seems,  therefore,  in  the  higliest  degree  probable  that  the 
non-burning  of  the  carbohydrates  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
loss  of  flesh  in  diabetes. 

The  statement  made  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  that  the 
diabetic  patient  consumes  less  oxygen  and  exhales  less  car- 
bonic acid  than  the  normal  man  has  4)een  found  to  be  an 
error,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  compared  were 
of  different  conditions  bodily.  When,  however,  the  patient 
and  healthy  person  are  equal  in  weight  and  other  bodily 
attributes,  the  amount  of  inhaled  oxygen  is  the  same,  and 
what  is  used  in  health  to  burn  the  sugars  is,  in  the  case  of 
diabetes,  used  in  the  destruction  of  fat.  That  the  amount 
of  inhaled  oxygen  and  exhaled  carbonic  acid  are  the  same 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  heat  units  produced 
to  a  square  metre  of  surface  on  both  j)atient  and  healthy 
person  are  equal  under  similar  conditions  of  diet. 

Conclusion. — Those  wishing  further  details  and  proofs 
are  referred  to  the  original  article,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  fore- 
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troiii);  tliHt  all  till)  fonKtitiitionnl  rliHii^cH  in  diHlx'ti'H  can  be 
attrilmtcil  to  tlic  imn  ilcstniction  <>f  tlic  <-ai'lMi|iv<ir>'il<-s.  'I'lic 
(iialx-tic  |iali('iit  loses  llcsli  Ix'caiisf  the  alliuiniii  |irnti-('tiii^ 
|)i'o|)(rlv  of  ilic  liiiriiiiiL:  t'.'irlio|iv<Irat(>s  is  ('liiiiiii.'ilcil,  and 
losi-s  fat  l>f(':iiist'  an  aiiioiiiit  of  fat  is  luiriicd  r<|iiivalciit  to 
tlio  siii;ar  ImiiiumI  in  the  licaltliy  pi'i'soii,  ami  lie  inlialcs  tlio 
same  aiuoiinl  of  oxvufcn  and  cxlialcs  llii'  same  anmunl  of 
('arl)oni('  acid  as  the  normal  man  under  similar  conditions. 

It   is   my  wish   to  j^ratcfully  ex|iress   my  oMii^ations  to 
Professor  \'oit  for  liis  evciy  help  and  suifirestion. 


TWO   (JASES   OK   APPENDICITIS. 

orhlf AT/OX:    DKAIII 

\U  .lA.MKS    KIONNKDY,    M.  D., 

HAN    ANTONIO,   TK.\A«. 

Contrary  to  tlio  prevailini>-  custom,  1  propose  to  place 
upon  recortl  two  cases  of  appendicitis  in  which  o])eration 
for  the  removal  of  the  appendix  was  performed  and  death 
ensued.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  report  un- 
successful oases  as  those  in  which  brilliant  results  have  been 
achieved.  Our  successes  are  no  more  reliable  evidence  of 
our  sujierior  skill  than  our  failures  are  proof  of  the  lack  of 
it.  So  lonu:  as  successful  cases  only  are  reported,  just  so 
lon<;  will  statistics  remain  misleading  and  valueless. 

Case  I. — The  tirst  case  wliicli  I  will  report  is  tliat  of  a  col- 
ored fiirl,  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  history  of  having  had  an 
attack  similar  to  the  one  which  I  was  called  in  to  treat  just  one 
year  previous  to  this  one.  The  attack  lasted  about  two  weeks, 
during  which  lime  she  suffered  intense  pain  in  tiie  right  iliac 
fossa.  After  her  recovery  she  experienced  occasional  sharp 
pains  in  this  region  which  were  of  momentary  duration. 

At  the  time  I  was  consulted  slie  presented  the  following 
symptoms:  Intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  which  was  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure; 
furred  tongue ;  temperature,  104°  F. ;  bowels  constipated ;  ano- 
rexia and  nausea.  The  abdominal  muscles  were  rigidly  contract- 
ed, and  entire  abdomen  was  tender  and  painful.  She  had  been 
suffering  in  this  way  constantly  for  four  days  before  I  was  sent 
for,  and  for  four  days  and  nights  she  had  not  slept  any  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain.  After  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphine, 
and  unloading  the  bowels  by  means  of  copious  enemata  of  warm 
water,  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed  and  I  was  able  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  examination,  and  mapi)ed  out  a  tumor  in  the 
region  of  the  Cfecum,  and  detected  fluctuation.  The  temperature 
— which  had  been  104°  F.,  under  the  influence  of  full  doses  of 
quinine  sank  to  100°  F  ,  and  remained  at  this  for  a  couple  of 
days,  during  which  time  the  patient  seemed  much  improved — 
now  suddenly  rose  to  103°  F.,  having  been  preceded  by  a  rigor. 

I  diagnosticated  a  perityphlitic  abscess,  and  was  corroborated 
by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Kussell  Gaffer^-.  Operation  was  proposed 
to  the  patient  and  relatives,  but  was  promptly  declined  by  the 
latter,  although  greatly  favored  by  the  sufferer.  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  however,  they  gave  their  consent,  because  the  pa- 
tient's condition  had  become  infinitely  worse. 

As  soon  as  the  peritonjeura  was  reached  it  was  t'ounrl  firmly 
adherent,  and  as  soon  as  the  cavity  was  opened  the  abscess  was 
found,  with  a  wall  so  thin  and  weak  that  it  ruptured  at  the  slight- 
est touch  of  the  finger  and  discharged  about  a  pint  or  more  of 
foul-smelling  pus. 

A  little  round  body  of  firm  consistence  escaped  with  the  pus, 
which,  on  being  washed  and  examined,  appeared  to  be  composed 


of  linrdened  t'lucul  matter,  and  on  Hcction  whh  fuun<l  to  hnve  m 

pronounced  fiecal  odor. 

Tin-  a|tpenilix  whh  found  (•lin;;iiig  to  the  cieciini  hy  a  mere 
shred  of  tihsiie.  Iiaving  .«e|iaraled  itself  by  Hloiighing. 

The  gut  was  <'overc(l  liy  a  iilastic  exudate  idniosl  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  nuinerous  iidliesioiiK,  hoth  oM  and  recent, 
were  found. 

The  poritonieiiiii  was  intensely  injected,  and  as  nincli  of  it  iw 
CDulii  he  seen  had  ai'tivciv  |iarti(ipatcd  in  the  intlainniatory  |)ro- 
cess. 

The  only  points  relative  to  the  operation  which  I  need  men- 
tion are  :  that  after  the  peritoneal  cavity  hail  been  ojtened  and 
the  pus  evacuated,  the  appendix  was  tied  off  close  to  the  gut  (it 
had  sloughed  through  its  middle)  and  removed.  The  maflses  of 
exudate  were  removed  as  well  as  the  shreds  formed  hy  adhe- 
sions that  were  sloughing. 

The  cavity  was  thoroughly  wtished  out  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  .'50,000).  A  drainage  tube  was  in- 
troduced, the  peritonaMi:n  stitched  with  catgut,  and  the  parietal 
wound  closed  with  silver  wire. 

The  |)atieiit  rapidly  recovered  from  the  anajsthetic  and  got 
on  ciimfortably  for  about  six  hours,  during  which  time  the  tem- 
perature remained  normal  (having  fallen  to  that  point  during 
the  ojjeration). 

The  temperature  gradually  rose  to  103°  F.,  and  the  patient 
sank  steadily  and  died  just  twelve  hours  after  the  operation. 

Case  II, — The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  seven  years  of 
age,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  great 
pain  in  the  hvpogastrium.  1  saw  the  patient  on  the  second  day 
of  his  illness  and  noted  the  following  symptoms  :  Temperature, 
102°  F. ;  tongue  furred  ;  severe  intermitting  pain,  cramp-like  in 
character,  in  the  bowels  ;  abdominal  muscles  rigidly  contracted  ; 
abdomen  tender  to  pressure  ;  tenderness  greatest  over  the  ap- 
pendix. On  the  third  day  a  tumor  of  small  size  was  distinguish- 
able by  palpation  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

By  close  questioning  it  was  ascertained  that  the  boy  had 
fallen  from  a  tree  a  month  previously,  receiving  the  violence 
upon  his  right  side,  and  complained  of  pain  in  his  abdomen, 
locating  the  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which  continued  for 
about  two  weeks,  but  caused  no  serious  inconvenience,  and  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  I  further  learned  that  three  days 
before  he  became  ill,  patient  swallowed  a  good-sized  bird-shot, 
and  on  the  very  day  he  was  taken  down  had  regaled  himself 
with  green  peaches. 

The  temperature  fluctuated  between  10r5°  F.  and  normal 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  it  suddenly  rose  to  103°  F.,  and,  al- 
though the  bowels  were  emptied,  the  tumor  seemed  to  gradually 
increase  in  size. 

A  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  with  formation  of  abscess  was 
made  and  confirmed  by  my  colleague,  and  operation  was  de- 
cided upon.  But  the  consent  of  the  parents  was  not  obtained 
until  two  days  later,  when  the  inflammation  had  extensively  in- 
volved the  peritonaeum,  as  was  shown  when  exposed  by  in- 
cision. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  case  was  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  appendix,  which  measured  fully  six  inches.  It  was,  of 
course,  very  much  thickened  on  account  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  measured.from  a  half  to  one  inch  through  its  thick- 
ness. 

About  two  inches  from  its  origin  it  had  separated  by  slough- 
ing. It  was  bound  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  gut,  as 
well  as  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  adiiesions  were  numerous  and  very  firm.  The  turaor 
that  was  felt  consisted  of  the  inflamed  appendix  and  caeenin 
(the  walls  of  which  were  very  much  thickened)  and  a  small 
quantity  of  pus  (about  four  ounces). 
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The  adlicisions  were  numerous  and  some  of  them  very  firm, 
indicating  that  they  were  not  of  recent  formation.  The  csecum, 
the  ascending  colon,  and  the  ileum  were  covered  by  the  plastic 
exudate  of  wldcli  the  adliesions  were  formed  ;  the  cjecnni  and 
colon  f)articularly  were  covered  by  masses  of  this  material 
measuring  a  iialf  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  tiiickness. 

The  appendix  was  carefidly  separated  from  the  gut  (to  which 
it  was  firmly  adherent)  by  cutting  the  adhesions.  Tlie  stun)p 
remaining  attached  to  the  cajcum  was  ligatured  and  the  necrosed 
end  excised.  The  abdomen  was  washed  out  and  closed  as  in 
the  preceding  case. 

When  the  patient  recovered  from  anaesthesia  ids  tempera- 
ture, whicli  hiid  been  99'S°  F.  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
was  now  found  to  be  98°  F,  He  remained  conscious  and  com- 
fortable for  about  six  hours,  when  his  temperature  went  up  to 
100-2°  F.,  and  he  became  delirious.  Delirium  alternated  with 
normal  consciousness  for  twelve  hours  and  the  temperature 
fluctuated  between  99°  F.  and  101-8°  F.,  the  fluctuation  beinii- 
caused  by  iced  applications  to  the  abdomen,  wlien  the  patient 
died,  just  eighteen  hours  after  the  operation. 

Hypodermics  of  morphine  to  control  the  pain,  both  before 
and  after  the  operation,  and  whisky  after  tiie  operation,  when 
the  heart  showed  signs  of  failing,  were  used  in  both  cases. 

I  neglected  until  now  to  state  that  the  shot  was  discharged 
in  the  fajces  the  day  before  the  operation,  and  that  a  seed  re- 
sembling that  of  a  musk-melon  was  found  in  the  pus  evacuated 
by  incision. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  appendix 
had  been  involved  in  an  inflammatory  process  previous  to  the 
one  which  terminated  fatally.  Both  the  history  and  appear- 
ances of  the  viscus  indicated  this. 

Whether  or  no  the  scybaliim  found  in  the  appendix  of 
the  woman  operated  upon  was  the  cause  of  the  first  attack 
from  which  she  suffered  it  is  impossible  to  state,  although 
I  consider  it  as  very  unlikely.  It  is  more  probable  that 
whatever  the  course  may  have  been,  it  disappeared,  and 
with  it  a  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  which  were  recalled 
by  the  body  found  entering  the  appendix. 

In  the  case  of  the  boy  it  seems  rather  clear  that  the  fall 
which  he  received  produced  an  inflammation  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  firm  adhesions  which  were  found 
binding  the  appendix  as  already  described.  Whether  the 
musk-melon  seed  was  there  at  that  time,  and  by  its  presence 
contributed  to  the  process,  we  do  not  know.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that,  although  the  shot  was  not  found  in  the 
appendix  (having  been  passed  previously),  it  was  tlie  means 
of  relighting  the  inflammation  which  terminated  fatally. 

If  operation  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  first 
patient  during  the  first  attack  from  which  she  seems  to  have 
suffered,  or  even  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  last  attack,  the 
result  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  different ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  boy  there  is  no  doubt  that  early  opera- 
tion would  have  materially  increased  his  chances  for  re- 
covery. 

If  an  operation  is  postponed  in  cases  of  appendicitis 
until  the  inflammatory  process  has  extensively  involved  the 
peritonaeum,  our  results  can  not  be  expected  to  compare 
with  those  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  as  soon  as 
the  condition  is  diagnosticated,  and  we  can  offer  but  little 
hope  of  recovery  to  our  patient. 

0,'tohfir  £?,  1891. 
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TIIE    NURSES'    TR.\INING    SCHOOLS   OF   NEW    YORK. 

In  thi-»  issue  wc  reprint  an  article  that  apjicarcd  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  C'levelaud  news|)aper,  [jointing  out  alleged  serious 
defects  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  nurses'  training 
schools  of  New  York.  The  writer  has  nothing  to  say  against 
the  school  attached  to  the  New  York  lIos])ital,  although  he 
thinks  it  would  be  wise  for  the  school  to  require  that  its  pupils 
should  be  at  lesist  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, instead  of  twenty-five.  The  author  of  the  article  is  the 
Rev.  George  H,  Peck,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  a  daughter  and 
attributes  her  death  to  overwork  put  upon  her  during  her  pupil- 
age in  a  New  York  training  school.  We  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Peck  in  the  matter  of  his  bereavement,  but  we  can  not  admit 
that  his  loss  or  any  facts  set  forth  in  his  article  can  be  held  to 
justify  the  intemperate  expressions  he  indulges  in  or  the  sinister 
motives  he  hints  at  as  governing  the  management  of  our  hos- 
pitals. Nevertheless,  his  statements — which,  by  the  way,  are 
in  no  wise  strengthened  by  his  (juotation  from  that  much, over- 
estimated person,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — are  of  a  kind  that  call 
for  investigation  on  the  part  of  our  hospital  authorities. 

Mr.  Peck  charges  that  the  pupils  of  our  training  schools  are 
accepted  without  being  told  of  the  arduous  and  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  career  upon  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  that 
they  are  admitted  at  too  early  an  age,  that  they  are  set  to  work 
at  menial  offices  and  otherwise  affronted,  that  they  are  poorly 
lodged,  that  they  are  excessively  overworked,  and  in  particular 
that  they  are  needlessly  exposed  to  infection,  especially  to  that 
of  tubercular  disease.  Our  various  training  schools  undoubt- 
edly differ  in  the  treatment  of  their  pupils,  but  we  believe  that 
in  general  the  young  women — and  they  ought  to  be  reasonably 
young  when  they  undertake  to  learn  the  business  of  nursing 
— are  well  taken  care  of  and  well  jiaid  (indeed,  as  we  have 
before  said,  paid  unnecessarily);  however,  it  may  be  that 
there  are  exceptions  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  On  that 
supposition,  we  hope  that  everybody  who  is  concerned  in  the 
management  of  a  nurses'  training  school  will  make  it  his  or  her 
business  to  look  into  the  matter  of  Mr.  Peck's  charges,  and  im- 
prove anything  that  may  be  found  to  be  amiss  in  the  conduct 
of  the  .school,  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  institution  will 
admit  of  this  being  done.  Of  course,  no  hospital  managers  can 
guarantee  their  nurses  against  illness ;  all  that  the  nurses  can 
reasonably  ask  for  in  this  respect  is  that  the  same  care  be  taken 
to  guard  their  health  as  is  taken  to  protect  the  house  staff,  the 
superintendent,  the  pharmacist,  and  all  others  who  have  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  a  hospital,  and  this  measure  of 
bare  we  believe  thcv  now  cnjov. 
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WCIKNT    AND    MdKKUN    IMKIFK  ATloN    ()]•'    WATKK. 

KicDM  our  stato  of  si'ir-rolicituliuii  ii]i(iii  the  wniKlcrrul  u<l- 
viiiKH's  wo  Imvo  inmii'  in  scii'iuu'  llu-ro  MoiiH'tiiiuvs  coims  ii  rinlo 
HWiikciiiii^  III  tlic  Ittcl  iIj:iI,  iiflcr  all,  w  r  liiivc  oiilv  duiio  what 
was  |ir.'i('li('iill_v  acconiplislu'd  coiiMirioH  a^i>.  'I'lu'  iliMiioii.strH- 
tiiiii  l>.v  tlio  ini«Ti)si'i)|)i>  of  disoasi'in'oiliiciiij;  I^i'I'iiih  in  di'mkiiif^- 
wator,  and  tlu>  disi-ovorv  that  siicli  i^itmin  can  l)i'  ri'iiiosfd  l»y 
lillration  or  utturly  di'strovcd  hy  l)oiliMi,',  have  hooii  herahit'd 
nliroad  as  anions;  thi'  j^hirions  achiovi'nioiils  of  modi-rn  science. 
'Ilie  al>sohile  knnwled;;e  upon  whiidi  modern  sanitarians  hase 
tlioir  tloctrines  may  nol  liave  heeii  attained  to  i>)  the  ancients, 
hilt  the  theory  tliat  water  miijlit  contain  eienients  (hinj^erous 
to  heaitli,  and  tlie  methods  of  eliminatin}^  or  destroyinfr  tiiem, 
are  certainly  not  new.  Dr.  f^oni-Hey,  medical  inspector  jj^ou- 
oral  in  tho  <;ovornnient  colleges  of  Kjrypt,  has  j^iven  in  tlie  Li/nn 
medical  some  (iiiotntions  from  a  manuscript  l)y  Khn-itadoiian, 
HI)  Arabian  physician  of  tho  eleventh  century,  upon  tho  prepa- 
ration of  water  tor  alimentary  [jurposes.  They  show  that  over 
oight  hundred  years  ago  the  dangers  of  decomposing  matters  in 
water  wore  well  recognized  and  provided  against  in  practically 
tho  same  way  as  hy  our  modern  sanitarians. 

Ebn-Iiadouan  recommends  taking  the  water  of  the  Nile  from 
places  where  the  current  is  swiftest  and  contains  the  least  de- 
composing matter,  allowing  tho  foreign  material  to  subside,  de- 
canting the  clear  water,  and  further  purifying  it  by  means  of 
heat,  filtration,  and  the  addition  of  certain  aromatics. 

Althougli  it  was  not  the  custom  of  physicians  in  the  time 
of  Ebu-Radouan  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  instructions,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  day  in  sanitary  science, 
and  that  without  the  chemistry  and  instruments  of  precision 
known  to  modern  science  he  arrived  at  practically  the  same 
conclusions  as  those  held  by  sanitarians  of  the  present  time  and 
isisued  the  same  wise  instructions. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

GONORRHOKAL  RASHES. 

Two  articles  on  this  subject  are  epitomized  in  the  Deutsche 
Medizinal-Zeitung  for  November  12th.  One  of  them,  by  M. 
L6on  Perrin,  was  published  in  the  Annales  de  dermatologie  et 
de  syphiligraphie,  and  the  other,  by  M.  Voituriez,  appeared  in 
the  Journal  des  sciences  medicales  de  Lille.  Of  genuine  gonor- 
rhoea! rashes — i.  e.,  rashes  not  due  to  the  ingestion  of  some  drug 
— M.  Perrin  has  been  able  to  find  only  twenty  cases  on  record, 
and  to  them  he  adds  two  that  have  come  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. Dr.  A  Blaschke,  who  summarizes  M.  Voituriez's  ar. 
tide,  says  that  he  himself  has  never  seen  a  case.  According  to 
Voituriez,  tlie  gonorrhoeal  exautheni  resembles  tliat  of  measles 
or  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  is  followed  by  desquamation,  where- 
as a  copaiba  rash  is  more  like  urticaria  or  a  polymorphous  erup- 
tion. The  gonorrhoeal  rash  may  last  for  a  week,  and  is  usually 
generalized  and  often  accompanied  by  fever  and  angina. 


A   NEW   HOSPITAL   IN    MADAGASCAR. 

TuE  October  issue  of  the  Friend,  an  English  Quaker  journal, 
has  a  glowing  account  of  a  new  hospital  building  opened  at 
Antanarivo  by  Madagascar's  queen.     This  hospital  is  sustained 


by  the  Society  of  Friendrt  of  (Ireat  Hritain,  undor  tho  medical 
Huperintcndonco  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fonn.  'i'rained  lady  iiurH08  from 
Knghind  add  groatly  l(»  tho  popularity  of  the  work,  and  yoiiug 
native  women  apply  lo  tiieni  for  training  in  nuiuberM  greater 
than  can  bo  acivoninnnlated.  Tlie  old  hos|)itMi  building  waH 
sitinited  in  an  inNalulirioUH  locality,  and  had  a  morlidity  re- 
garded as  too  high  to  warratit  its  conlinuous  use  for  in-patients. 
In  18iM)  its  admis-ionH  numbered  4HH  and  the  deaths  41.  On 
tho  Hiirgical  Hide.  1 02  nnijor  operatiouH  were  performed;  one 
only  of  tiiese,  whi(!h  was  an  alxlominul  section,  was  fatal. 
Two  country  dispensaries  attached  to  the  hospital  treat  many 
hundreds  of  patients  who  <win  not  go  to  the  central  institutiou, 
young  native  doctors  and  students  giving  their  services  in  turn, 
under  tin'  gnidarii'c  of  Dr.  Fiiin. 


TIIK    RKroin'    OK   TIIK    SURGEON-(JE.\EK.\h    OF  THK  AR.VIY. 

Siiikjkon-Gbnekai,  Sri  ukiji.and'h  report  for  tho  year  ending 
June  ;»(),  1891,  is  a  Itrochure  of  114  pages.  It  contains,  besides 
the  usual  statistical  tables,  remarks  and  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  tho  various  needs  of  tiie  soldier,  and  in  particular  it 
shows  great  interest  in  his  physique.  The  surgeon-general  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  a  systematic  course  of  athletic 
exercises  at  each  post.  It  seems  that  gymnasium  exercise  was 
comj)ulsory  at  one  post  at  times  last  winter,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  Mason  reports  that,  although  the  course  was  not 
maintained  long  enough  to  show  any  very  marked  change  in  the 
men's  physiifue,  he  is  confident  that  during  its  continuance  there 
was  much  less  willingness  than  at  other  |^imes  to  appear  on  sick 
report. 

THE   OPERATION    FOR   CLEFT   PALATE   IN   TWO   SITTINGS. 

In  a  note  read  at  one  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Societe 
de  medecine  de  Paris,  published  in  the  Union  medicale  for  No- 
vember 21st,  M.  Polaillon  recommends  this  procedure  as  being 
less  fatiguing  to  both  patient  and  operator.  At  the  first  sitting 
he  traces  the  lateral  incisions,  frees  the  mucous  membrane, 
scrapes  tho  bone,  and  checks  any  hjemorrhage  there  may  be  by 
compression,  sometimes  with  a  hasmostatic  forceps.  On  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after  he  refreshes  the  fiaps,  which  are  now 
somewhat  swollen  and  tend  to  approach  the  median  line,  and 
then  inserts  the  sutures,  with  the  great  advantage  that  the 
heemorrhage  is  trifling.  He  thinks  this  method  insures  success 
even  in  the  most  difficult  cases. 


THE   EXTRACTION   OF  A   HAIR-PIN    FROM   A   WOMAN'S 
BLADDER. 

In  the  Gazzetta  degli  ospitali  for  November  15th  Dr.  Cal- 
dani  describes  an  ingenious  procedure  that  he  has  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose.  lie  made  a  small  hook' of  iron  wire,  and, 
passing  it  into  the  bladder  through  a  cannula,  seized  the  hair- 
pin with  it,  and  then  drew  the  hook  slowly  out  through  the 
cannula  by  means  of  a  so-called  mechanical  corkscrew.  The 
hair-pin  was,  of  course,  so  changed  from  its  original  shape,  be- 
ing newly  doubled  by  the  traction,  as  to  pass  through  without 
injury  to  the  bladder.  He  remarks  that  the  materials  for  im- 
provising such  an  apparatus  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any 
house. 

A   PHYSICIAN'S    DEATH   FROM    INOCULATED   DIPHTHERIA. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  November  18th  reports 
the  death  of  a  young  medical  man  by  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
contracted  from  the  bite  of  a  patient.  Dr.  Hensley,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  attended  a  child  suffering  from  the  disease  and  was  bit- 
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ten  while  making  a  topical  application  to  the  patient's  throat. 
The  outcome  of  this  inoculation  was  a  virulent  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  carried  him  off  in  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
his  patient. 

CANADIAN   INSTITUTIONS   GENEROUSLY   REMEMBERED. 

The  Montreal  General  Uospital  will  presently  receive  a  very 
handsome  bequest,  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
by  the  will  of  the  late  George  Chetwode  Hamilton,  of  that  city. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Montreal  MedicalJournal  that  hardly  a  month 
passes  without  some  benefaction  being  made  to  one  or  another 
of  the  charitable  institutions  or  colleges  of  the  large  Canadian 
cities. 


A  NOVEL  OFFENSE  AGAINST  A  PHYSICIAN. 
A  RECENT  number  of  Vratch  quotes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  St.  Petersburg  physician  was  about  to  prosecute  a  man 
who  had  caused  one  of  the  physician's  prescriptions  for  his  de- 
ceased wife  to  be  posted  over  her  grave,  in  order  to  call  public 
attention  to  his  belief  that  the  medicine  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  1,  1891 : 


Week  ending  Nov.  34. 


DISEASES. 


Cases. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
Measles 


39 

134 

0 

70 

Diphtheria ii3 

Small-pox 0 

Erysipelas 1 

Varicella 7 

Pertussis 1 

Mumps 1 


Deaths. 


7 
18 
0 
3 
33 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


Week  ending  Dec.  1. 
Cases.    I    Deaths. 


32 

160 

1 

65 

132 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 


34 
1 
6 

56 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  Midwifery  Dispensary. — It  is  announced  that  the  position  of 
assistant  in  this  institution  is  open  to  practitioners  and  recent  gradu- 
ates of  any  recognized  medical  college.  Each  assistant  will  examine  a 
number  of  pregnant  women  at  the  dispensary  and  pei'sonally  conduct 
the  confinements  and  after-treatment  of  the  mother  and  child  at  the 
homes  of  the  patients  in  the  vicinity.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  two 
weeks  is  ten  dollars.  At  the  present  time  over  one  hundred  women  a 
month  are  delivered.  Special  instruction  in  operative  obstetrics  upon 
the  manikin  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

The  New  York  Surgical  Society. — At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  inst..  Dr. 
Pilcher  is  to  read  a  paper  entitled  Notes  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Urinary 
Bladder,  and  the  Value  of  Suprapubic  Cystotomy  in  its  Treatment. 

The  American  Chemical  Society. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  society,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  members  residing  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society  in  New  York  on  December  29  and  30,  1891.  A  committee  of 
arrangements  has  been  appointed,  and  further  announcements  of  the 
meeting  will  be  made  at  an  early  date.  A  cordial  invitation  to  this 
meeting  is  extended  to  chemists,  chem.ical  manufacturers,  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  progress  of  chemistry. 

Bequests  to  Hospitals. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan 
Goodwin,  the  following  hospitals  receive  each  $5,000 :  The  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital,  the  City  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Chicago. 


The  Death  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Fleischhauer,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  on 
November  22d.  He  wan  a  [)ioiiiising  young  practitioner,  a  graduate  of 
about  two  years'  standing  from  the  Long  Lsland  College  Hospital. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Herbert  G.  Lyttle,  of  Long  Island  City.— Dr. 
Lyttle  died  on  DecemJjcr  1st,  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  the  class  of  1878.  He  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Post-gradu- 
ate School  from  1884  to  1888. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  to  No.  67  West  Seventieth 
Street. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  Lift  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  CoTp.\ 

<)f  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  weekn  ending  Novnnher  28,  1891: 

WooLVERTON,  Theoron,  Mcdical  Inspector.  Placed  on  the  retired  list. 
November  13,  1891. 

Bryant,  P.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Coast  Survey 
Steamer  Gedney  and  to  wait  orders. 

Jones,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  preliminary  to  pro- 
motion. 

Guest,  Skmmes  Middleton,  commissioned  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
navy,  November  19th. 

Martin,  William,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Thetis. 

Wilson,  George  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Thetis,  ordered  home,  and  gianted  two  months'  leave. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MoNUAY,  December  7th :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Academy  of  Medicine; 
Utica  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association ;  Providence,  R.  I., 
Medical  Association ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society ;  Chicago 
Medical  Society. 

TuESOAY,  December  8th :  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chemung  (quarterly — Elmira),  Oswego 
(semi-annual — Oswego),  Rensselaer,  and  Ulster  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ; 
Kings  County  Medical  Association ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton 
(private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations  ;  Morris,  N.  J.,  County  Medical 
Society  (semiannual);  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical 
Society. 

Wednesday,  December  9th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Ameri- 
can Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical  So- 
cieties of  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Cayuga  (semi-annual),  Cortland 
(semi-annual),  and  Montgomery  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Medical  Association  (private) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  December  10th :  New  York  Laryngological  Society  (annual) ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Paediatrics) ;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery) ;  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Pathological 
Society;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private);  Pathological 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  December  11th :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Ger- 
man Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  December  12th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 

Answers  to  Correspondents  : 

No  367. — We  should  advise  another  trial  of  immobilization  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  using  interosseous  pads  imbedded  in  a  plaster  splint  (of 
the  old-fashioned  sort,  with  Canton  flannel),  applying  wide  palmar  and 
dorsal  splints  over  the  plaster  before  it  sets,  and  putting  a  roller  band- 
age around  the  splints.  The  question  of  a  nutrient  artery  need  not  be 
considered.  If  the  case  comes  to  operation,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  cutting  down  on  the  fractures,  removing  any  tissue  that  may  be 
found  caught  between  the  fragments,  and  wiring  or  nailing  the  latter 
together,  using  scrupulous  antiseptic  measures  and  immobilizing  as 
above  described.  Of  course,  the  patient's  general  nutrition  must  be 
attended  to  carefully. 
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C'UitiKirics. 


\  \Tii  Willi,   ('.    msTKIi,   M.  !».,   i.i..  n 

Tiiu  tliiilli  ol"  I'r.  Niitli.'inui  ('.  Ilnsli-d,  «if  'lari\  Itiwii,  (onk 
pliico  (Ml  'I'liursdav,  tlio  llMli  iilt.  lli-  was  Iidpii  in  (in-oiiwicli, 
C'oiin.,  ill  ( IctdluT,  IH'J't.  \\v  WHS  fducati-d  al  tlio  acadciiiv  of 
North  (JriH'iiw  icli,  ami  li'l'l  iIkto  wIkmi  alumt  twoiitv  yi-ais  i)f 
a^'c  l«)  piirsiK"  tlic  stiidv  ot  liis  protVssidii  in  tlic  iiK'diciil  depart- 
iiu'iit  of  tliy  riiivorsity  of  tlio  City  of  Now  York,  Irom  wliidi 
ho  was  (inidiia toil  in  ISod.  llo  soon  aftor  hopin  moiiicMJ  priir- 
tioo  in  Now  York,  llo  hooamo  surnoon  to  St.  Liiko's  IUhpoti- 
sary,  and  for  a  tiiiio  was  a  siiri.'oon  in  tlio  Itopartmont  of  I'olico. 
i'liriii;:  tiio  lato  oivil  war  ho  was  iindor a|ipoiiitiiH'nt,  hy  ihoCJov 
irnor  of  tliis  Stato,  in  IStl.'!  and  ISUl.  lo  visit  Kortross  .Monroo 
and  tlio  tiold  liospitals  of  tiio  .\rmy  of  tlio  Potomac  in  wliicii  tho 
troops  of  liis  State  woro  on  <iuty.  llo  was  ono  ot  Iho  si-nioi- 
momhors  of  tho  Amorican  Modioal  Association  and  tho  Now 
York  .\cadomy  of  Moilicino,  and  a  founder  of  the  Now  York 
Stato  .Medical  Association.  lie  was  an  honorary  momhor  of  tho 
C\)nnocticut  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Medical  S<\ciety  of  Wost- 
che.ster  County.  lie  was  snrj;;oon  to  the  Westchester  County 
institutions  for  about  ten  years,  and  at  about  that  time  he  moved 
to  Tarrytown.  Ho  liad  been  a  trustee  of  Syracuse  University 
since  188"^,  and  had  interested  himself  es])ecially  in  the  prot^ress 
of  its  medical  department.  His  principal  contrihution  to  surgi- 
cal literature  was  his  paper  on  Resection  of  the  KIbovv  Joint, 
l)rosented  before  the  State  .society  in  ]8()2.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  .strong  in  his  convictions  and  faithful  to  every 
trust. 


letters  to  tbe  (!:bttor. 


COCAINE   AND   HAY   FEVER. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  November  19,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Jovrnal: 

Siu:  The  cogent  and  concise  paper  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stickler, 
entitled  Beware  of  the  Free  Use  of  Cocaine  in  Hay  Fever,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  October  31,  1891,  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  acceptance  of  every  general  practitioner.  Nine 
reasons  are  given  why  cocaine  should  not  be  used  freely  in 
that  affection.  The  observation  of  many  ca«es  has  already 
convinced  me  that  they  are  sutticieut. 

I  desire  to  add  a  note  to  the  fifth  reason,  "  The  excessive  use 
of  cocaine  often  causes  troublesome  congestion  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane."  I  have  observed,  in  one  case  at  least,  that 
the  free  use  of  cocaine  has  caused  moi-e  than  a  troublesome  con- 
gestion. In  that  instance  the  whole  interior  of  the  nose  was 
lined  with  a  thick  croupous  exudation,  very  tenacious  and 
closely  adhei-ent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  a  six- 
teenth to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  I  was  able  to  remove 
strips  of  it  with  a  forceps.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  local 
manifestation  was  due  to  the  cocaine,  which  had  been  used 
freely  for  several  days,  had  caused  marked  prostration  of  the 
patient's  strength,  and  had  failed  to  control  the  sneezing  and 
asthma. 

1  removed  as  much  of  the  exudation  from  the  sseptum  and 
inferior  turbinated  body  as  T  could,  and  then  cauterized  the 
nasal  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  thoroughly  with  thegalvano- 
cautery.     The  use  of  cocaine  was  interdicted,  of  course.     Two 


days  later  !  djil  aiiothor  oponition  with  the  cautery.  The  ini- 
pi'ovoiiiont  in  both  tho  locul  and  tiio  general  symptoniH  was  very 
striking:. 

.My  hiiy-fover  patients  are  always  cautioned  to  avoid  cocaine, 
heiiause,  as  a  rule,  it  aggravatPH  their  syinptomH.  At  fiiHt  co- 
caitie  pnidiieoH  a  pleasing  offecl,  but  the  dnrntion  ot  it  Ih  nliort 
anil  the  se(|iionce  is  an  nggravation  of  the  patient'H  condition, 
which  additional  ilosos  of  i-ocnino  can  not  relieve.  To  my 
knowloilgo  iliore  an-  only  two  j^ood  mi'tho<lH  of  treatment  for 
hay  fever :  !.  Keimival  to  regions  whore  the  disease  does  not 
exist.  2.  Treatment  ol  the  nose,  and  especially  cauterizution 
of  the  sensitive  areas,  which  are  to  bo  lonnd  in  greatcHt  abund- 
ance over  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  sa-ptum  and  over  the 
anterior  third  of  the  inferior  turbinated  body.  I  am  aware  that 
some  observers  have  not  iieeii  able  to  locate  such  sensitive  areas 
in  their  patients.  Such  areas  do  exist,  nevertheloHH,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  had  my  cases  fallen  into  those  observers'  hands 
their  experience  would  have  been  dilferent. 

Cauterization  of  the  nose  will  not  cure  every  case  of  Jiay 
fever  by  any  means,  nor  will  any  variety  of  local  treatment. 
But  I  am  certiiin  that  many  ca>es  may  be  relieved,  and  some 
cured,  by  treatment  of  the  nose.  Some  of  my  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  J.  H.  Wcouwakd,  M.  I). 


THE    ACTION    OK   THE    VOCAL    OIUUNS    IN    SINGING. 
IIaktkord,  Conn.,  November  28,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xem  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  Experiments  or  investigations  on  the  position  of  the 
glottis  in  singing  would  of  course  be  valuable  to  medical  as  well 
as  to  vocal  science  if  the  representations  were  njade  from  a  per- 
fect standard. 

This  can  not  be  alleged  for  the  examples  presented  by  Dr.  T. 
R.  French  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jourval  for  January  31, 1891. 
"  Breaks  "  and  "  registers  "  belong  only  to  a  perverted  vocal 
action.  The  better  class  of  vocal  teachers — though  knowing 
but  little  of  the  true  laws  of  vocal  action — are,  through  their 
ear,  now  guarding  against  this  old  terror. 

The  action  of  the  vocal  organs  is  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws,  and  produces  certain  uniform  effects.  These  effects  must 
eventually  by  practice  be  recognized  as  sennations.  Inasmuch 
as  every  single  part  of  the  vocal  organs— as  well  as  their  adjuncts 
having  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  on  the  vocal  activity — has 
a  meaning  or  intended  use,  and  every  one  of  these  uses  can  be 
understood  and  controlled  as  we  may  choose,  the  necessity  for 
leading  teachers  to  ascertain  these  in  their  scientific  and  practi- 
cal results  vocally  is  manifest. 

In  this  brief  communication  it  would  be  of  but  little  use  to 
enter  into  points  for  scientific  debate,  but,  when  my  great  vocal 
work,  through  its  perfect  vocal  effects  and  sanitary  importance, 
becomes  indorsed  as  a  new  "school"  for  vocal  instruction,  I 
think  Dr.  French,  for  instance,  who  is  sincerely  interested  in 
scientific  progress,  vvill  find  points  of  vital  importance. 

I  think  the  new  use  of  physiology  makes  it  possible  to  sus- 
tain the  vocal  ligaments  in  their  full  length,  giving  from  the 
very  insertions  as  well  as  toward  these  the  brilliant  intoning 
process.  This  form  of  intonation  is,  by  the  way,  not  identical 
with  the  "stroke  of  the  glotti.s,"  which  has  become  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  musical  intonation,  but  in  reality  is  nothing 
but  a  swift  approximation  of  the  "'cords"  by  either  inspiring  or 
expelling  air  through  the  trachea. 

Also  it  might  be  proved  that  there  never  could  be  a  "  stop 
closure  "  if  the  lateral  and  posterior  cricoid  niuscles  were  fully 
understood.  These,  however,  can  not  become  uniformly  sus- 
tained unless  all  the  natural  air-passages  remain  free. 
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The  trachea,  bronclii,  and  lungs  are  not  understood  in  their 
relation  to  the  voice;  consequently  the  recurrent  activity  of 
tone,  or  inspiration,  has  thus  far  been  appreciated  by  only  one 
singer,  Riibini. 

It  rests  with  the  glottis  and  trachea  vt^hether  we  sustain  the 
lungs  and  air-passages  in  easy,  uniform,  and  continuovs  activity. 

Thoka  K.  Bjokn. 


iProcccbings  of  Sactctics. 


MEDICAL   SOCIETY    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Lynchburg,  on  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  W.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  in  the 

Chair. 

Address  to  the  Public  and  the  Profession. — Dr.  C.  M. 

Blackford,  Jr.,  of  Lynchburg,   Va.,  spoke  on  Medicine  as  it 
was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Rawley  W.  Martin,  of  Chatham,  Va.,  was  selected  by 
the  board  to  explain  the  Missions  and  Methods  of  the  Medical 
Examining  Board  of  Virginia.  This  address  was  replete  with 
interest  in  showing  the  many  positive  benetits  resulting  from 
this  board  to  the  people,  to  the  profession  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  cause  of  medical  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  Hunter  McGuire  Prize. — None  of  the  essays  sub- 
mitted for  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire's  prize  of  $100 — subject.  Pyelo- 
nephritis— was  deemed  entitled  to  it  by  the  committee.  The 
subject  for  the  prize  next  year  was  announced  as  Tetanus. 
Competition  was  limited  to  members  in  good  standing  in  either 
of  the  State  medical  societies  of  "West  Virginia,  Virginia,  or 
North  Carolina. 

St.  Luke  and  Jenner  as  Model  Men  and  Great  Physi- 
cians was  practically  the  title  of  the  address  by  the  President. 
Its  unique,  instructive,  and  suggestive  characteristics  were  such 
as  gave  to  it  great  interest. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Dysentery  was  the  subject  for  general 
discussion.  The  leader,  Dr.  P.  B.  Green,  of  Wytheville,  read 
a  paper  reviewing  recent  literature  and  incorporating  a  large 
amount  of  personal  observation  on  the  subject.  While  admit- 
ting such  forms  as  "  bilious,"  "  catarrhal,"  etc.,  he  thought 
that  for  the  most  part  dysentery  should  be  treated  as  a  septic 
disease  by  antiseptics,  such  as  iodoform,  salicylic  acid,  creasote, 
naphthalin,  etc.  Sodium  salicylate  was  perhaps  the  one  to  be 
generally  preferred.     Another  good  formula  was — 

5   Carbon  bisulphide 3  vj  ; 

Water §  xvj  ; 

Spirit  <if  jieppermint gtt.  xxx. 

M.     Shake  well  and  let  settle. 

Sig. :  Eight  to  ten  tablespoonfuls  in  milk  or  water  several 
times  each  day. 

If  no  improvement  in  a  week,  then  he  used  an  injection, 

such  as — 

5   Laudanum 3  iij  to  iv ; 

Oil  of  turpentine ; 3  iijss. ; 

Powdered  gum  arable )     .    _ 

ini  •  >  aa    t  ss. ; 

White  sugar i         ^ 

Camphor  water |  iij. 

M.     Sig. :  Teaspoonful  every  four  or  six  hours. 

If  hseinorrhage  took  place,  he  used  ergotol  hypodermically. 

Treatment  by  rectal  injections  of  antiseptics   had  invariably 


proved  successful  in  adults,  and  in  most  cases  in  children  except 
infants.  He  preferred  warm  solutions  of  mercuric  bichloride 
(from  1  to  10,000  to  1  to  3,000)  every  six  to  twelve  hours.  Lis- 
terine,  salol,  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis,  and  the  salicylates  were 
other  good  antiseptics. 

Dr.  William  J.  Crittenden,  of  Unionvillc,  Va.,  spoke  of  the 
geographiciil  distribution  of  dysentery — being  on  tiie  Pacific 
coast  as  1  to  1,000  cases  of  disease,  while  in  the  Mississippi  River 
district  it  was  as  21  to  1,000.  He  spoke  of  the  numerous  com- 
plications of  the  disease,  and  then  of  the  treatment,  showing  that 
the  "  ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  many  pounds  of  cure." 

Dr.  Bedford  Brown,  of  Alexandria,  discussed  dy.sentery, 
viewed  as  a  septic  disease,  and  treated  principally  by  antiseptics. 
The  septic  forms  were  those  that  were  foriuerly  called  by  such 
names  as  malignant,  typhoidal,  famine,  jail,  camp  dysentery, 
etc.  Continuous  cleanliness  of  drinking-water,  food,  air,  etc., 
was  the  preventive.  When  developed,  septic  dysentery  killed 
from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  patients  attacked.  Begin  treatment 
with  calomel  as  a  cathartic,  and  follow  tliis  by  a  cleansing  dose 
of  Epsom  salts.  Then  begin  with  antiseptic  injections— about 
two  drachms  of  carbolic  acid  to  two  or  more  pints  of  water. 
By  the  mouth,  give  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours  of — 
5   Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 3  ij ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesium |  ss. ; 

Deodorized  tincture  of  opium 3  ij ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel |  j  ; 

Peppermint  water 1  i'j  ! 

Water §  ij.     M. 

Occasional  full  doses  of  Epsom  salts  were  often  needed  to 
relieve  congestions,  correct  secretions,  etc.  In  severer  cases, 
use  more  decided  antiseptics,  such  as  naphthalin,  salol,  and  phen- 
acetin,  five  grains  of  each  every  three  hours,  and  irrigate  the 
bowels  twice  daily  with  creolin.  If  adynamia  occurred,  marked 
by  intensely  foitid  discharges  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus,  pus, 
sloughs,  etc.,  use  injections  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide in  a  pint  of  water.  Ichthyol  dissolved  in  umcilage  was 
also  good.  In  threatened  collapse,  besides  cafl:eine  hypodermic- 
ally,  give  one  one-hundredth  grain  each  of  atropine,  strychnine, 
and  nitroglycerin.  In  malignant  haemorrhagic  forms,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  emulsion,  and  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing every  two  or  three  hours: 

R    Opium gr.  ss. ; 

Tannin gr-  ij  ; 

Strychnine  sulphate gi*-  A  i 

Iodoform gi'-  j  ; 

Creasote gtt.  j.     M. 

In  chronic  dysentery,  the  septic  fiecal  matter,  by  constantly 
passing  over  the  raw  or  wounded  surfaces,  kept  up  the  septic 
condition.  Tepid-water  irrigations,  followed  by  half-gallon  in- 
jections twice  a  day  of  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  creolin, 
or  ichthyol.  would  do  good.  It  was  best  to  administer  these  irri- 
gations through  a  soft-rubber  tube,  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
passed  well  up  into  the  colon. 

Dr.  J.  Edgar  Chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
si)oke  of  the  special  value  of  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs  water  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Dr.  R.  I.  Hicks,  of  Warrenton,  had  not  succeeded  in  curing 
dysentery  m  ith  antiseptic  irrigations.  By  this  method  he  had 
one  death  in  fifteen  cases,  whereas  with  the  opium  treatment, 
associated  with  a  suitable  laxative,  in  thirty-three  cases  he  had 
thirty-three  cures. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Langhorne,  of  Lynchburg,  agreed  with  Dr.  Hicks 
about  irrigations.  The  calomrl  purgative  treatment  was  too 
risky,  while  the  "locking  up"  opium  treatment  was  dangerous. 
In  those  cases  having  pale,  flabby  tongue,  etc.,  Rockbridge  Alum 
Springs  water  was  especially  valuable. 
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l)iiriii>?  the  afti'itioon  invited  mii>Ht  Dr.  A.  M.  1*111:1. 1's,  (»f 
Ni'W  York,  lit'Id  a  clinic,  (»|ii>ratiii(;  HUcci'Msfiiliv  on  two  cases  of 
cluU-l'oot,  anil  (lcin()n>tratin>,'  tin-  varions  Htops  taken  while 
uperntiii^.  His  operation  on  tho  ease  ot'  cunfrvnital  talipes 
oquint)-varns  in  a  hoy  ahtmi  ihirtuon  or  fourteen  years  of  a<:e 
was  s|>ecially  applautletl,  tor  the  character  of  tho  talipes  imiili- 
it  a  very  tlilliciilt  oiteration. 

Election  of  Officers.  -'I"he  followint:  elections  took  placi-  for 
the  ensiling' term  ot  one  year:  I*resi<lent,  Dr.  Il.(«niy  Lai  ham,  of 
Lynclihnrj;;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  .1.  I*,  (iildersleeve.  of  Tn/i'W»ll 
Oourt-lloiise;  Dr.  II ugh  Stockdell,  of  IVter.shnrp;  and  Dr.  .1.  !{. 
Moore,  of  AylettH;  recording,'  secretary,  Dr.  I,an(h)n  \\.  Kdwards, 
of  Kiehniond;  eorrespondin-,'  secretary.  Dr.  .1.  V.  Winn,  of  IJich- 
ntond  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  Kicliard  1".  Styll,  of  llollins;  to  fill  un- 
expired terms  on  the  Medic.il  Kx.'imininjr  lioard  of  Virjj:inia,  Dr. 
Kent  Black,  of  Hiackshin^r,  and  Dr.  William  S.  Christian,  of 
Urhanna;  suhject  for  jreueral  discussion,  ]8'.I2,  V'ertijjjo ;  leader, 
Dr.  K.  T.  Urady,  of  Marion  ;  to  deliver  the  address  to  the  puhlic 
and  profession,  1892,  Dr.  Jacob  Michanx,  of  Ilichtnond ;  i)lace 
for  session,  1892,  Luray,  durinjx  tho  second  week  in  September ; 
(diairnian  of  the  committee  on  applicants  for  fellowship.  Dr. 
William  D.  Turner,  of  Ferirusson's  Wharf,  Isle  of  Wii^ht  County  ; 
chairnum  of  the  executive  comnuttee.  Dr.  Hunter  McCuire,  of 
Richmond. 

The  Report  on  Advances  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  Therapeutics  was  read  by  Dr.  Ben.iamin 
IIauki.son,  of  IJichmond. 

The  Place  of  the  Turkish  Bath  in  Disease  was  the  to[)ic  of 
the  paper  by  invited  guest  Dr.  Ciiari.es  A.  Shepakd,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  He  referred  to  the  antiquity  of  the  bath  and  its 
physiological  action,  and  then  spoke  of  the  modern  theory  of 
disease.  lie  said  that  tlie  excretions  of  all  living  things,  plants 
as  well  as  animals,  contained  substances  that  were  poisonous  to 
the  organisms  that  excreted  them.  Even  the  urine  that  was 
excreted  during  the  hours  of  activity  was  more  poisonous  than 
that  excreted  daring  the  hours  of  rest.  Both  physical  and 
mental  labor  were  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  these  dele- 
terious substances,  and  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  prolonged 
and  those  of  rest  shortened  there  would  be  an  accumulation  of 
eftete  matter  in  the  system,  and  might  result  in  fatigue  fever, 
which  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  the  overworked  physi- 
cian. Here  the  blood  was  subjected  to  a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion brought  about  by  the  infiltration  into  it  from  the  tissues  ot 
poisonous  substances.  These  substances,  when  injected  into 
the  circulation  of  liealthy  animals,  induced  malaise  and  all  the 
signs  of  excessive  exhaustion. 

With  the  purest  of  food,  water,  and  air,  man's  excretions 
contained  poisons  that  were  formed  within  the  body.  They 
originated  in  the  metabolic  changes  by  which  the  complex  oiv 
ganic  molecule  was  split  up  iuto  smaller  compounds  until  the 
end  products,  urea,  ammonia,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide,  were 
reached.  Some  of  the  intermediate  compounds  were  also  highly 
poisonous.  The  lassitude,  depression,  sense  of  weight  in  the 
limbs,  and  dullness  in  the  head,  occurring  in  the  well-bred  in- 
active man  after  meals,  was  attributed  to  poisoning  with  pep- 
tones, and  the  condition  we  called  "biliousness"  was  due  to 
the  formation  of  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Many  of  tiie  nervous  symptoms  which  accompanied  some 
forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  were  due  to  the  formation  and  ab- 
sorption of  poisonous  substances.  Such  instances  showed  that 
while  the  specific  germ  was  a  cause  of  disease,  the  chemical 
factor  was  much  more  important,  and  he  closed  with  a  strong 
appeal  for  tlie  more  general  use  of  the  Turkish  bath  in  medicine. 

The  Report  on  Advances  in  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  was  read  by  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Nash,  of 
Norfolk. 


Retro-displacements  of  the  Uterus— Dr.  H.  I',  c.  Wn.- 

HON,  III'  Hailimiiii-.  Md.,  rr.id  a  p;i|)er  on  I  his  subject.  'I'he  most 
coniinon  form  wat.  retrotlexion,  which  Kooner  or  later  led  to 
serious  symptoms  in  other  organs,  which  lasted  even  after  the 
rotro-disidaceinent  was  corrected.  The  uterine  proho  whh  vain 
able  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  uterine  «-nnal,  the  amount 
of  fixalion,  etc.  .\  recently  retro-diH|ilaced  and  ninvahle  uteru« 
was  usually  easily  replaced  and  held  in  position  by  a  comfort 
able  j)eHHnry.  The  vagina  shoidd  then  be  washed  out  daily  with 
hot  water,  and  the  bowels  regularly  opened.  Constipation  wa« 
HO  common  in  woman,  iitid  so  often  the  i-au^i-  of  her  trouhJcH, 
that  the  speaker  had  idmost  formidated  tlie  ojiinion  lh.it  the 
chief  aim  of  woman  should  be  to  serve  (iod  and  ki-ep  iier  bowels 
open.  Ia^  a  comfoitable  jjcssary  reinnin,  hut  prom[»tly  remove 
one  that  did  not  fit.  As  the  patient  improved,  one  should  keep 
on  replacing  the  one  in  position  with  a  smaller  one.  One  Hliould 
not  raise  a  displaced  uterus  with  a  jn-obe,  but  with  a  Hodge's 
pe.ssary.  When  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  prevented  complete 
restoration  of  the  retro-disfilaced  uterus,  it  should  be  replaced 
only  partially  and  so  held  until  the  lessened  irritabdity  permitted 
more  replacement,  etc.  Cervical  or  vaginal  abrasions  should  be 
touched  with  a  weak  solution  of  MonselTs  solution  in  glycerin 
(1  to  12),  and  a  fresh  ase|)tic  pad  of  lamb's  wool  used  till  the 
pessary  could  be  replaced. 

Dr.  .Joseph  Tabok  Joh.nsox,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  said  that 
the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  using  a  pessary  if  in- 
flammation existed.  If  a  posterior  mural  fibroid  caused  the  dis- 
placement, of  course  surgical  aid  must  be  invoked.  He  believed 
that  to  use  the  probe,  even  to  determine  the  course  of  the  uterine 
canal,  was  harmful  in  many  cases.  The  womb  was  intended  to 
be  a  movable  organ;  hence  to  "fix  it"  with  a  pes.sary  would 
often  result  injuriously. 

Dr.  L.  Lankford,  of  Norfolk,  first  swabbed  out  the  vagina 
with  a  1  to  4,000  solution  of  mercuric  bichloride,  and  then  ap- 
plied a  tampon  (about  every  fifth  day)  of  selected  lamb's  wool, 
wet  with  the  solution.  While  passing  the  tampon  into  tlie  uter- 
ine cavity,  he  steadied  the  cervix,  if  required,  with  a  tenaculum. 
He  removed  this  tampon  and  applied  a  powder  of  iodoform  (^) 
and  bi.smuth  subnitrate  (f ) ;  or  else  he  sometimes  used  boro- 
glyceride.  A  pessary  made  of  marine  lint  (which  was  asejitic) 
was  then  introduced. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  commended  Dr.  Wil- 
son's paper  for  its  cautious  recommendations  about  the  use  of 
the  probe  and  pessary.  It  was  obvious  that  no  pessary  could 
relieve  the  ovarian  and  the  perimetric  inflammatory  adhesions 
which  were  frequent  causes  of  chronic  retro-displacements. 
Patients  sometimes  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  better  after 
any  treatment,  and  thus  pessaries  were  sometimes  praised. 
But  when  a  pessary  did  not  cure  in  a  short  time,  it  sho'uld  be 
removed  and  another  jdan  of  treatment  adopted.  He  had  re- 
cently removed  a  pessary  that  had  been  put  in  years  ago  in 
Japan ;  but  he  had  found  three  fibromata  in  the  uterine  wall 
which  were  probably  due  to  the  pessary. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Slaughtek.  of  Theological  Seminary,  reported  a 
case  of  long  wearing  of  a  pessary. 

The  iEtiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Puer- 
perium. — Invited  guest  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Ashby,  of  Baltimore, 
read  a  paper  based  on  personal  observations.  Such  diseases 
were  largely  inflammatory  and  septic,  due  to  traumatisms.  In 
every  case  of  puerperal  metritis,  peritonitis,  or  septicaemia  which 
he  had  examined  there  had  been  invariably  laceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri;  and  the  same  was  true  of  his  observations  on 
tubal  disease.  Micro  organisms  which  entered  the  vagina  dif- 
fered very  markedly  in  their  morphological  characteristics,  as 
well  as  in  their  clinical  histories,  symptoms,  and  lesions.  We 
now  recognized  two  distinct  characteristics — the  germ  of  putre- 
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faction  and  the  germ  of  suppuration — in  the  one  case  producing 
a  distinct  saprsemia:  in  the  other  a  true  septicaemia  or  pyicniia. 
The  Bacterium  termo  was  the  agent  which  generated  the 
ptomaines  or  leucomaines  which  gained  admission  to  the  blood ; 
it  produced  putrefaction.  On  the  other  hand,  micrococci, 
chain-bacteria,  and  streptococci  of  wound  infection  wore  sup- 
posed to  be  identical,  flourished  in  the  blood,  and  multiplied 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  produce  the  most  profound  toxtemia. 
Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  intrapelvic  diseases  were  generally 
preventable,  and  the  prophylaxis  was  mostly  within  the  reach  of 
the  obstetrician  and  general  practitioner.  Asepsis  was  tlie  pre- 
ventive. 

(  To  be  concluded.) 


NEW   YORK   SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  May  13,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Intracranial  Hsemorrhage.— Dr.  L.  A.  Stimsox  showed  a 
patient  about  foi'ty  years  of  age  of  whom  he  gave  the  following 
history:  The  man  was  a  sailor,  and  had  some  weeks  before 
been  sent  to  the  New  York  Hospital  after  being  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  club  during  a  quarrel  with  a  dock  watchman.  On 
the  left  side  of  his  head  a  marked  irregularity  could  be  felt  at 
the  junction  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
the  parietal.  Pending  the  question  of  homicide,  nothing  was 
attempted  in  the  way  of  operation  for  a  few  days.  There  de- 
veloped paresis  of  the  right  leg  and  almost  coinplete  paralysis 
of  the  right  arm.  The  man  could  say  Yes  and  No  and  could 
swear  volubly  when  irritated,  but  beyond  this  he  could  not  ar- 
ticulate at  all.  The  diagnosis  was  that  of  moderate  intracranial 
haemorrhage.  Five  or  six  days  after  the  injury  the  speaker 
operated  upon  him.  He  found  a  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone 
above  the  ear  without  depression.  A  fissure  ran  backward 
across  the  parietal  border.  No  blood  was  found  between  the 
•bone  and  the  dura,  but  the  dura  was  dark  and  did  not  pulsate. 
It  was  opened  and  the  clot  was  found  in  the  arachnoid  space. 
As  the  clot  extended  backward,  the  opening  was  enlarged  in 
that  direction  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  soft  clot  was  teased  out 
by  gentle  pressure.  The  flap  was  then  turned  back  into  place 
and  sutured  and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  patient  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  immediate  improve- 
ment after  the  operation.  Gradually,  however,  the  paralytic 
symptoms  had  disappeared  and  speech  had  returned.  At  the 
present  time  careful  examination,  such  as  by  asking  the  patient 
to  name  familiar  objects  or  to  state  his  age,  and  so  on,  would 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  still  existed  very  considerable 
uncertainty  in  speech. 

Dr.  F.  Lange  stated  that  he  had  trephined  for  similar  symp- 
toms in  a  child  about  eight  years  of  age.  Owing,  as  now  ap- 
peared, to  an  injury  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  the  ])atient 
had  become  partly  hemiparetic  and  aphasic,  and  had  shown 
symptoms  of  idiocy,  or,  at  least,  of  deficient  intelligence.  The 
child  was  a  confirmed  swearer  and  in  general  depravity  was  the 
enfant  terrihle  of  the  neighborhood.  The  speech  was  reduced 
to  little  more  than  some  ugly  expressions.  Further  examina- 
tion had  not  revealed  anything  of  interest.  The  hearing,  sight, 
and  general  sensibility  were  good.  But  for  some  time  before, 
and  of  late  quite  often,  epileptic  seizures  had  occurred,  some- 
times preceded  by  twitching  in  the  right  arm.  The  speaker 
trephined  him,  thinking  that  there  might  exist  some  injury  to 
the  motor  centers.  The  method  adopted  was  that  of  osteoplas- 
tic exsection  of  the  skull,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
motor  and  speech  centers  on  the  left  side  were  laid  bare. 
No  remarkable  thickening  was    found  or   any    injury    to  the 


bone.  There  was  a  certain  opacity  of  the  pia  and  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  subarachnoidal  fluid.  The  boy  bore  the 
operation  well  and  seemed  to  improve  in  some  ways  after  it; 
especially,  he  had  seemed  more  manageable  and  intelligent. 
The  wound  apparently  did  well.  There  was  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  subarachnoidal  fluid  for  almost  two  weeks,  which 
possibly  relieved  the  pressure  within  the  cavity  and  allowed  of 
the  somewhat  more  perfect  function  of  the  brain.  In  about 
four  weeks  after  the  operation,  however,  convulsions  suddenly 
set  in  and  the  patient  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  finally  died. 
It  was  quite  likely  that  the  boy  had  been  an  epileptic  from 
birth  and  that  the  injury  referred  to  had  no  bearing  on  the 
case. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  described  an  operation  he  had  recently 
performed  upou  a  patient,  thirty-three  years  of  age.  who  had 
been  subject  to  epileptoid  seizures  confined  to  the  left  hand. 
The  left  arm  center  was  exposed  by  means  of  the  trap-door  in- 
cision, when  it  was  found  that  this  center  was  being  pressed 
upon  by  thickened  dura,  and  that  at  this  part  of  the  brain  the 
pia  was  firmly  attached  and  had  puckered  into  tlie  convolu- 
tions. One  of  the  distressing  features  of  this  patient's  case 
was  that  he  would  pass  some  four  or  more  hours  a  day  at  his 
religious  devotions. 

The  President  said  he  was  not  inclined  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  dura  in 
diagnosticating  pathological  changes  in  the  brain.  Not  long 
before,  a  girl,  about  seven  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  suffering  from  the  results  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived two  months  before.  She  had  epileptic  attacks,  the  con- 
vulsions occurring  at  varying  intervals  ;  she  was  also  suffering 
from  somnolence,  which  gradually  deepened  into  coma,  and  it 
was  said  that  there  was  a  sliglit  paretic  condition  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg.  Careful  examination  on  the  medical  side  of  the 
house  had  resulted  in  a  diagnosis  of  tumor  in  the  motor  area. 
The  speaker's  opinion  was  contrary  to  that,  and  was  that  an 
abscess  followed  an  effusion  of  blood.  On  exposure  of  the 
suspected  area,  the  dura,  dark  maroon  or  purplish  in  color, 
bulged  into  the  wound.  The  dura  did  not  pulsate.  An  incis- 
ion released  about  two  ounces  of  clear  fluid  from  the  ventricles. 
The  autopsy,  which  was  made  witli  great  precision,  revealed 
nothing  abnormal  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Further  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  patient's  kidneys  were  mere  apologies  for 
those  organs,  and  forced  the  deduction  that  the  symptoms  had 
been  all  due  to  ura?mia. 

Gastrostomy  for  Cancer  of  the  (Esophagus.— Dr.  Willy 
Meter  presented  a  patient,  seventy  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  upon  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to 
perform  gastrostomy  for  feeding  purposes.  The  speaker  had 
made  the  incision  after  the  manner  of  von  Marker,  of  Vienna, 
through  the  left  rectus  muscle,  dividing  its  belly  in  the  middle 
parallel  to  the  linea  alba.  The  stomach  was  sewed  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  as  usual,  and  opened  with  the  knife  by  a  very 
small  incision  forty-eight  hours  later.  The  opening  was  just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  small-sized  driiinage-tube.  This  had 
been  done  five  weeks  ago  and  there  has  been  no  leakage,  the 
hole  in  the  left  rectus  muscle  acting  as  an  artificial  sphincter. 
The  sjjeaker  believed  that  this  method  presented  great  advan- 
tages over  the  old  Fenger's  operation,  in  which  the  incision  was 
made  parallel,  to  the  border  of  the  left  ribs.  In  this  case  the 
patient  had  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  up  to  date. 

Dr.  Stimsox  explained  the  mechanical  devices  which  he  had 
used  and  seen  employed  in  preventing  leakage  in  this  class  of 
fistulse. 

Actinomycosis.— Dr.  F.  Lange,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject,  said  he  believed  the  disease  was  not 
by  any  means  so  uncommon  in  this  country  as  was  supposed. 
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Ilo  luul  soon  ton  cnsoa.  One  of  these,  in  wliioli  tlio  diHoiiso  wns 
looalizotl  in  tlio  ro^jioii  «>f  tlio  miiltlitisiil  voifohni',  liiiil  Dccurrod 
jii  an  old  man,  but,  tlioiif;)i  llio  oliaractoiiNtic  ^'ranulos  woro 
proHoiit  and  tlio  oaso  was  a  oloar  tnio,  tlioro  liad  luu-n  no  iiiicro- 
scopioal  oxaniination  and  tlio  paliont  IiihI  pasHod  t'luiii  obsorva- 
tion.  'I'ho  spoakortlion  toiuliod  in  dotail  upon  tlio  nine  roniain- 
inj;  cases,  wiiioli  iiad  been  dia^jnostioated  beyond  doubt  niicro- 
scopioally.  One  of  tliose  bo  bad  seen  in  oonsidtation  witb  Dr. 
A.  Mayor,  who  would  probably  report  furtbor  upon  it.  It  was 
piis.'-ibly  the  most  monstrous  example  be  bad  evor  mot  witb. 
Tbo  patient,  a  lady,  bad  boon  siok  for  a  number  of  yours.  At 
first  .she  bad  an  abseoss  in  tbo  region  ol'  tbo  mivol,  wlioro  a  fist- 
ula still  o.xi.sted.  Subsetpiontly  an  absooss  was  oponed  in  tbo 
vapnn.  When  seen  by  the  speaker,  last  wintor,  tbo  patient 
])rosentod  a  number  ot  larpe  suppuratinj;,  orator  like  openinj^s 
in  tbo  loft  jilutoal  ro^iun,  witb  ^uob  exuborant  and  elevated 
{irannlations  t bat  at  first  ^'lance  tbo  case  ap|)oarod  one  of  enor- 
mous sarcoma  wbiob  bad  perforated  in  several  |)laoos.  Over 
tbo  loft  iliac  fossa,  tbe  loft  jilutoal  rejiion,  and  tbo  lumbar  roijion 
a  hard  intiltrjition  could  be  felt,  and  undoubtedly  tbe  disease  had 
taken  its  orifiin  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Tbe  patient  was  so 
muob  reduced  that  be  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  ber  convalescence. 
Still,  under  tbe  treatmont  inaufturatod  by  Dr.  Mayer,  she  had 
done  admirably,  and  from  a  most  miserable  condition  had  been 
restored  to  one  of  comparativo  health.  There  was  at  present 
only  one  fistula  in  the  jrlutoal  repon.  and  tbe  infiltrations  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  speaker  exhibited  microscopic  speci- 
mens prepared  from  his  various  cases.  The  single  roundi.-h  ele- 
ments presented  different  appearances.  For  the  most  part  they 
liad  the  usual  shape  and  size  and  >bowed  tbe  club-like  form  of 
tbo  peripheral  rays.  In  others  the  zone  of  rays  was  extremely 
delicate.  The  elements  in  the  case  above  recorded  were  pe- 
culiar. The  actinomycotic  bodies  were  rather  large  macro- 
scopically  and  of  the  usual  sulphur-like  color,  but  under  the 
microscope  they  looked  very  much  like  branched  pine  twigs. 
Instead  of  the  fine  sphere,  which  as  a  rule  contained  the  fine 
network  of  filaments  and  granules,  there  could  be  seen  branched 
streaks  around  which  the  fine  needles  were  arranged  rather 
symmetrically. 

'  Two  of  his  cases  had  ended  fatally.  These  were  both  in  male 
subjects.  One  of  these  he  had  formerly  presented  to  the  soci- 
ety. The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  made  by  aspiration  and  mi- 
croscopical examination,  to  the  exclusion  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
to  which  the  general  symptoms  pointed.  The  patient  was  op- 
erated upon,  when  it  was  found  that  the  disease  extended  far 
back  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  convexity  of  the  liver,  and 
that  its  point  of  origin  could  not  be  reached.  Tbe  patient  died 
several  weeks  afterward  from  pysemic  fever.  The  other  fatal 
case  was  that  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  who  had  never  come  in  close 
contact  with  cattle.  He  was  very  poorly  developed  and  had 
several  fistulae  in  tlie  lower  dorsal  region  and  about  the  adjoin- 
inc:  ribs.  He  suffered  from  some  shortness  of  breath,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  his  lungs,  especially  of  the  left  one,  presenttrd 
dullness  and  diminished  breathing  .«ound.  He  bad  a  hard,  dry 
cough,  but  did  not  expectorate.  There  was  no  fluid  in  the  pleu- 
ral cavitv.  In  this  case  repeated  operations  were  done  and  the 
greater  portion  of  one  rib  was  at  last  exserted.  This  the  speaker 
showed  and  called  attention  to  the  pecidiar  honeycombing  made 
by  the  process.  In  this  case  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  had 
occurred  with  abscess  over  the  spleen.  After  lingering  many 
months  the  boy  had  finally  died  from  exhaustion.  As  a  point 
bearing  upon  the  possible  aetiology  in  this  disease,  tbe  speaker 
mentioned  that  in  his  first  fatal  case  the  patient's  occupation  had 
been  that  of  a  maltster  and  that  in  a  case  observed  at  Kiel  there 
had  been  found  in  an  actinomycotic  ab.scess  of  the  tongue  in  a 
field-worker  tbe  needle  of  a  barley  head  which  the  man  had  kept 


in  his  month.  It  waH  porvndod  by  the  fungus  and  had  evident- 
ly carriod  tbo  infoctinn.  Tbo  speaker  bad  l)oon  struck  witb  tbe 
profuse  blooding  which  Un>k  place  from  tbo  granulations  in  this 
<lisoaHo.  In  a  largo  majority  (jf  tbo  cases  under  consicb-ration 
tbo  morbid  |)rocosH  bad  tioon  in  more  or  loss  <!iroct  connection 
witb  tbo  <M-al  cavity.  'I'wo  bad  boon  in  butchers,  but  in  tbo 
others  no  cloftr  points  as  to  aitiology  couht  bo  made  <nit.  It 
seemed  that  cases  offered  a  fair  prognosiB  ho  long  as  the  disoascd 
tissues  could  be  thoroughly  ronioved  or  bo  reached  by  suitable 
therapeutical  agents.  Still,  once  in  a  while  a  <!aso  would  be  found 
very  obstin.ito.  .\n  instance  of  this  bail  occurred  in  u  young 
butcher  in  whom  tbedisoa.so  had  alTocted  tbe  lower  jaw  and  snb- 
HO(iuontly  the  submaxillary  and  submental  regions.  Repeated 
radical  operations  were  done  and  the  disease  had  seemed  several 
times  well  under  control,  but  recurrences  would  then  take  place. 
At  last  the  case  bad  ended  in  recovery.  Crystalline  boric  and 
salicylic  acids  bad  been  rubbed  into  the  tissues  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  speaker  cituld  not  say  whether  this  would  be  likely 
to  secure  immunity  from  recurrence  if  a  small  focus  of  infected 
material  was  loft  behind.  Tbo  injection  of  LugoFs  solution  into 
the  fistulffi  and  the  surrounding  tissues  had  done  good  in  several 
cases.  Dr.  Mayer,  in  his  two-  cases,  had  used  with  the  most 
marked  success  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  zinc. 

Tbe  speaker  hoped  that  by  thus  mentioning  his  experience 
he  would  call  attention  on  tbe  part  of  surgeons  to  this  interest, 
ing  disea.se,  the  diagnosis  of  which  was  of  great  clinical  impor- 
tance. Many  would  bo  able  to  recall  cases  that  could  not  be 
registered  under  any  usual  clinical  type,  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  these  might  well  have  been  cases  of  actinomycosis.  In  cases 
where  spontaneous  recovery  took  place  this  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vored by  the  process  of  infiltration  and  subsequent  shrinkage, 
by  which  a  wall  was  provided  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
proliferating  fungus.  To  assist  Nature  in  these  efforts  would 
probably  be  the  course  to  follow  where  the  knife  could  not  be 
used  with  certainty  and  safety. 

Meeting  of  May  27,  1891. 
The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Bkiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Ossifying  Haematoma. — Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  pre- 
sented a  male  patient,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  whose  personal 
and  family  history  was  perfect  in  point  of  general  good  health, 
the  only  fact  noted  being  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
and  his  relatives  to  bleed  persistently  from  slight  causes  — such 
as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Six  weeks  before,  the  man,  while 
engaged  in  some  friendly  sparring,  had  allowed  his  antagonist 
to  attempt  to  disable  bim  by  hitting  him  severe  blows  over  the 
arm,  in  the  region  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  of  the  part,  which,  however, 
was  not  painful.  This  went  on  until  there  was  a  large  tumor 
over  and  adjacent  to  the  biceps.  M.i.ssage  w  as  employed,  and 
the  size  of  the  tumor  was  thereby  much  reduced.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  swelling,  however,  a  hardness  had  manifested  itself, 
which  was  apparently  in  the  tendon,  and  which  the  speaker  con- 
sidered a  bony  growth,  resulting  from  myositis  ossificans  or 
perio.steal  hasmorrhage. 

The  President  thought  that  the  time  had  been  too  short  for 
the  deposit  of  bone  to  have  taken  place. 

Supramalleolar  Osteotomy  for  Traumatic  Deformity.— 
Dr.  Meyer  presented  a  man.  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who 
had  sustained  very  severe  injuries  from  falling  sixty-eight  feet 
down  the  hold  of  a  ship  nine  months  before.  The  patient  had 
dislocated  his  right  foot,  fractured  the  astragalus,  and  also  sus- 
tained a  Pott's  fracture  on  the  other  side.  He  had  been  eight 
months  in  a  hospital,  and  splints  had  been  kept  on  for  three 
months.     When  these  were  removed  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
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walk,  and  had  then  entered  the  German  Hospital.  He  had  at 
that  time  a  very  marked  talipes  equinuvarus  on  the  right  side 
and  a  talipes  equinovalgus  on  the  opposite  side.  The  speaker 
had  performed  tenotomy  on  both  sides,  extirpation  of  the  as- 
tragalus on  the  right,  and  supramalleolar  osteotomy  on  the  left 
side.  The  result  had  been  very  satisfactory.  The  patient  was 
now,  five  months  after  the  operation,  well  able  to  get  about  and 
was  already  at  work. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bronchi. — This  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Rushmore.     (See  page  85.) 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  called  to  mind  a  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Buck's, 
in  which  the  patient,  after  resection  of  the  laryn.x,  had  inhaled 
the  distal  portion  of  a  tracheotomy  tube.  It  was  found  by  aus- 
cultation to  be  located  in  the  left  bronchns.  Buck  did  a  low 
tracheotomy,  and  was  able  to  feel  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
with  his  finger  and  to  seize  and  extract  the  tube  with  a  suitably 
bent  forceps.  In  a  case  of  the  speaker's,  while  he  was  operating 
upon  the  lower  jaw  for  necrosis,  it  had  been  necessary  to  re- 
move a  tooth.  The  patient  struggled  at  the  moment,  and  the 
tooth  slipped  from  the  forceps.  It,  was  thought  that  it  had  been 
coughed  up  among  the  dressings.  Forty-eight  hours  afterward, 
however,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increased  cough,  etc.,  had 
come  on.  and  an  obstruction  was  located  in  the  left  bronchus. 
An  operation  similar  to  Buck's  was  proposed,  but  the  man  re- 
fused to  have  anything  done,  and  died.  The  autopsy  showed 
the  tooth  lodged  at  the  first  division  of  the  left  bronchus,  from 
which  it  could  probably  liave  been  extracted.  Another  case 
was  also  cited  by  the  speaker  in  which  a  patient  was  brought  to 
him  by  a  dentist,  who,  in  attempting  to  extract  a  tooth,  had 
broken  it  off.  The  patient  some  ten  days  after  this  accident  had 
begun  to  have  difliculty  of  breathing,  cough,  rise  of  temperature, 
and  changes  in  the  pulmonary  sounds.  The  speaker  made  an 
opening  low  down  in  the  trachea,  and  was  able  to  feel  the 
division  of  the  trachea  into  the  bronchi  with  his  finger.  By 
means  of  a  bent  copper-wire  loop  passed  into  the  bronchus, 
after  failure  with  forceps  and  other  instruments,  the  piece  of 
broken  tooth  was  dislodged  and  then  extracted  nith  an  angular 
forceps.  The  speaker  had  recently  rehearsed  on  the  cadaver 
the  operation,  revived  by  Quenu,  of  resecting  the  upper  left  ribs 
posteriorly  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  mediastinum,  and  found 
not  only  that  the  oesophagus  \\  as  readily  exposed  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  impacted  foreign  body,  but  that  the  left  bronchus 
near  its  origin  could  be  reached  without  invading  the  pleural 
cavity. 

Dr.  Charles  MoBueney  thought  that,  bearing  in  mind  the 
angle  taken  by  the  left  bronchus,  an  entrance  might  be  made 
from  the  right  side  low  down  in  the  neck,  and  the  trachea 
opened  at  the  side,  and  that  this  would  allow  an  instrument  to 
pass  directly  into  the  left  bronchus. 

Intussusception  in  an  Adult.— Dr.  Robert  Abbe  showed  a 
specimen  from  a  case  with  the  following  history  :  A  lady,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  while  packing  her  trunks, 
had  suddenly  felt  pain  in  her  abdomen  below  the  navel  and 
slight  faintness  and  nausea.  She  was  attended  by  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician  at  first.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  seen 
by  the  speaker  and  operated  upon.  The  symptoms  throughout 
the  case  had  been  very  scant.  There  was  no  tenesmus,  there 
were  no  mucous  or  bloody  stools,  and  there  was  but  little  fa;cal 
discharge  from  the  lower  rectum.  Nausea  and  vomiting  were 
only  occasionally  present,  and  the  temperature  was  normal.  On 
the  day  before  the  operation  the  vomiting  became  fieculent ; 
still,  the  abdomen  showed  no  marked  tumor,  but  a  dullness  ex- 
tending across  the  pubes.  Upon  operation  in  the  median  line, 
there  was  found,  eight  feet  from  the  ileocajcal  valve,  a  sausage- 
shaped  mass  which  lay  over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and 
one  end  of  this  was  already  gangrenous.     The  mass  proved  to 


be  the  intussusceptum.  At  its  mesenteric  attachments  there 
were  six  points  which,  on  handling,  exuded  a  little  pus.  The 
case  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  symp- 
toms pointing  to  the  real  condition  of  things. 

Foreign  Body  in  the  Trachea. — The  President  showed  a 
specimen,  which  he  said  was  probably  twenty-five  years  old, 
taken  from  a  child  upon  whom  he  had  performed  the  autopsy, 
and  which  had  died  suddenly  from  getting  a  foreign  body  into 
its  air-passages.  The  impediment,  which  could  still  be  seen  in 
nitu,  was  a  piece  of  boiled  liver. 

Osseous  Growth  in  the  Pelvis.— Dr.  Laxge  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  a  growth  that  he  had  recently  removed  from  the 
jielvis  of  a  male  patient.  The  man  had  come  to  him  complain- 
ing of  a  pain  located  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back  and  extending 
down  to  the  hip  joint.  He  stated  that  some  months  previou.s- 
ly,  in  attempting  to  prevent  him.self  from  falling,  he  had  felt 
something  tear  on  his  right  side.  From  that  time  a  steady 
aching  had  persisted.  The  speaker,  on  examining,  found  a  sharp 
piece  of  bone  protruding,  which  he  took  for  an  exostosis.  An 
operation  was  done  for  the  removal  of  this  growth,  when  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  body  was  of  a  bony  consistence,  its  at- 
tachments to  the  pelvis  were  fibrous. 

Gastrostomy  by  von  Hacker's  Method  for  Carcinoma  of 
the  (Esophagus. — Dr.  Weir  presented  a  stomach  showing  the 
technique  of  a  gastrostomy  after  the  method  of  von  Hacker,  of 
Vienna,  which  had  been  performed  by  him  on  May  16th,  of 
this  year,  for  the  relief  of  starvation  induced  by  carcinomatous 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  The  })atient  was  a  man,  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  wlio  had  had  symptoms  of  dysphagia  for  nearly  a 
year.  In  March  he  was  first  seen  by  the  speaker,  when  swal- 
lowing had  become  impossible.  A  stricture  was  recognized  ten 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  incisor  teeth,  and  through  this  wa.s 
passed,  by  Mixter's  instruments,  one  of  Symonds's  flexible  open- 
ended  tubes.  No.  14.  The  tube  was  worn  but  a  short  time,  as 
it  caused  much  pain  and  distress,  though  the  patient  could  swal- 
low milk  and  gruel  well  with  it  in.  It  was  removed  in  about  ten 
days,  when  he  disappeared  from  observation,  but  returned  in 
three  weeks  with  the  statement  that  his  ability  to  swallow  had 
continued  fairly  good  until  some  days  previously,  when  it  had 
again  nearly  if  not  quite  ceased.  A  second  tube.  No.  15  English, 
was  passed  in  and  deglutition  immediately  became  easy.  In  a  few 
days  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  neck  were  complained  of,  and, 
though  tubes  of  different  sizes  were  used,  yet  it  was  apparent 
that  the  use  of  tubage  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  steno- 
sis was  so  near  the  cricoid  that  the  ordinary  tube,  as  well  as 
plain  rubber  ones,  could  not  be  borne.  Gastrostomy  was  ad- 
vised and  performed,  according  to  von  Hacker's  method,  by  an 
incision  beginning  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and 
an  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  selected  portion 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  was  drawn  out  through 
the  separated  fibers  of  the  rectus  mu.scle  and  held  beyond  the 
skin  by  a  pin,  purposely  traversing  the  mucous  as  well  as  the 
other  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  when  the 
opening  into  it  should  be  made,  either  immediately  after  the 
placing  of  the  sutures  uniting  the  gastric  peritoneal  surface  to 
the  surrounding  parietal  peritonteum,  or,  as  was  intended  here 
to  be  done,  after  forty-eight  hours.  For,  from  the  passage  of  a 
No.  16  bougie  a  few  days  previous  to  the  operation,  and  also 
from  the  rest  and  the  persistent  use  of  boiled  milk  and  water, 
the  oesophageal  irritation  had  sufticiently  subsided  to  admit  fluids 
into  the  stomach,  and  these  and  nutritive  enemata  were  relied 
on  for  his  sustenance.  The  operation  passed  off  without  com- 
plication, and  the  patient  did  fairly  well  till  the  third  day,  when 
the  opening  of  the  stonuich  was  intended  to  be  inade,  but  before 
this  was  attempted  he  died  suddenly  from  cardiac  syncope.  The 
autopsy  showed  extensive  circular  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus, 
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nmiiinff  from  jnst  hclow  tho  cricoid  lovol  downwiinl.  'I'lur 
stiiiimcli  1111(1  its  siirroiiii(liii^s  woro  Iroo  from  pcriliuu-iil  oi-  mii- 
i'iiii>  iiitlamiiwitioii.  I'lio  spiNikiT  cinisiiliM't'd  this  mctliixl  and 
lljiliirs,  thn)ii;:li  till-  last  coslal  iiitorspuci',  al  its  iiKi.st  aiiti'rli»r 
part,  tlio  oidy  two  tliat  provontod  liio  atiiioyiiii;  oscapo  of  the 
irrilatiiijr  sfoiiiufh  ooiiti'iits.  Tla>  ohjcctioii  to  Ilahn'M  |)ro(idiin' 
was  that  irmtosIh  of  tho  oartihi^'i'  whh  n\)i  to  tako  phico.  (Jas- 
tro.-tomy  had  bi'come  a  rare  noct'ssity,  sinco  tiiluijrf  alTordcd 
ri'litf  from  tho  obstruct  ivo  symptoms  in  most  oases. 

Tiio  spoakor  roportod  in  this  oonnoction  a  rocont  caso  wiuro 
InlcifTo  had  i>ooii  suooossfuliy  ap|>liod  in  a  strirtiiro  of  tlio  (osoph- 
airus  just  hoh)\v  tiio  cricoid,  idTordin;:  comh)rt  in  swallowing, 
ninotoon  wooks  at'lor  tho  tir>t  total  arrost  of  dojjliitition— that 
was  to  say,  up  to  the  patient's  final  failure  from  tho  disouso,  and 
not  from  star^ition.  llo  thou;:ht  that  as  soon  as  it  was  proved 
that  tubaijo  was  not  of  aorvi<'e  }:astrt>stomy  should  l>o  om|)Ioyed. 
If  done  early,  tho  mortality  of  the  latter  operation  was  not  very 
irreat,  cspeciMlly  when   it   was  possible   to  do  tho  opoi'ation  in 

two  Sl;l-.S. 

Artificial  Anus  through  the  Bectus  Muscle.— Dr.  Wv.wi 
l>ro8onted  a  younj?  man,  twenty-six  years  old,  on  whom  he  had 
made  an  artificial  anus,  in  an  ino|)erable  caso  of  hijjh  carcinoma 
of  tho  rectum,  with  occasional  attacks  of  obstruction,  each  be- 
comiu}:  more  severe.  After  the  termination  of  the  last  one  of 
those,  opening;  of  the  bowel  above  the  obstruction  was  projxised 
to  the  patient  and  accepted  by  him.  The  speaker  said  that, 
from  the  excellent  results  he  had  obtained  in  a  case  of  gastros- 
tomy done  by  him  some  five  months  ago,  for  oesophageal  sirict- 
urc  through  the  rectus  muscle,  as  descril^ed  in  |)ro.sentiag  the 
preceding  case,  he  was  led  to  place  the  opening  in  the  colon 
similarly  in  the  left  rectus  muscle  just  below  the  umbilious  and 
near  its  outer  margin.  In  addition  to  the  sphincteric  action 
sought  for  by  this  procedure,  he  had  also  carried  out  in  part 
Maydl's  suggestion  of  pulling  out  the  .sigmoid  flexure  until  its 
upper  mesenteric  attachment  was  taut  and  no  njore  would  come 
out,  when  the  loop  of  bowel  was  secured  to  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall  and  held  up,  in  addition  to  the  few  stitches 
used,  by  a  glass  drainage-tube  covered  with  iodoform  gauze 
thrust  through  the  mesentery  just  below  the  bowel.  Ho  had 
not  in  this  case,  as  ho  had  done  in  two  others  recently,  pulled 
out  in  a  similar  way  the  bowel  running  toward  the  rectum, 
which  Maydl  stated  would  also,  like  the  traction  above,  prevent 
tho  usual  troublesome  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  artificial  anus.  The  opening  was  not  usually  made  at  once 
in  tho  large  intestine  thus  brought  out  and  fastened,  but  after 
several  days  (in  this  instance  five  days)  the  projecting  portion 
was  cut  off  under  cocaine.  This  left  in  the  abdominal  wound 
two  separate  openings  like  those  of  a  double-barreled  gun.  By 
this  procedure  not  only  was  a  prolapse  generally  prevented,  but 
the  escape  of  ffeces  into  the  lower  bowel  positively  obviated. 
If,  before  the  final  opening  of  the  bowel,  the  patient  was  tor- 
mented by  gas  or  faeces,  which,  however,  would  often  roll  over 
the  i;i>holding  glass  rod  and  pass  downward,  a  small  incision 
could  be  made  with  a  knife  near  the  upper  bowel  and  relief 
afforded  until  the  adhesions  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
final  cutting  away  of  the  projecting  bowel  and  the  removal  of 
the  glass  tube.  In  the  present  case  the  retention  of  faeces  was 
very  satisfactory,  as  none  escaped  save  at  the  daily  stool.  The 
openings  admitied  only  the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  was  firmly 
grasped  and  at  times  firmly  held.  The  speaker  commended 
MaydFs  procedure,  which  he  had  now  employed  in  nine  cases, 
the  greatest  length  of  the  large  intestine  removed  being  nine 
inches.  This  secondary  operation  was  best  done  after  a  period 
of  at  least  a  week  from  the  primary  abdominal  section.  Ho 
thought  that  in  cases  where  the  mobility  of  the  sigmoid  would 
allow  of  it,  the  use  of  the  rectus  muscle  should  thus  be  resorted 


to.  In  all  <-aH0H,  at  (he  Ho(U)ndary  operation,  after  tlio  aldation 
of  the  redundant  intestine,  a  V-shapefl  portion  of  the  mucous 
UK  inbrane  should  lie  retiioveil  from  the  lumen  of  eacli  intestinal 
opening,  so  thai  tho  opening  finally  loft  should  not  be  unduly 
largo.  A  patency  a<lmittiiig  the  end  of  the  linger  whh  ample 
in  tho  upper  opening.  In  tho  gastric  ti^ttuhi  alluded  to  betore 
tlnre  iiad  not  been,  in  I  lie  hist  tivo  months,  any  oHcapu  ul  the 
stoniiich  contents — a  condition  only  poHsible,  it  wiw  believed, 
after  von  llaokor's  or  Halm's  method  of  gaslrostomy. 


tiooli    illotifcs. 


Rdjiovtil  Autilomy  in    itx   Rehttiuii   to   Mcdicini;  iinil  Surgnry. 
\\\  (Ikoijok  MoCi.ki.i.an,  .M.  I)..  Lecturer  on  Descriptive  and 
Regional  Anatomy  at  tho  Ponnsylviinia  School  of  Anatomy, 
etc.     Illustrated  from  I'hotographs  taken  by  tho  Author  of 
his  own  Di.ssections,  expressly  designed  and  prepared  for  this 
Work,  and  colored   by  him  after  Nature.     In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.     l'hiIadol])hia  :  .1.  B.  Lii)pincott  Company,  1891, 
TiiK  importance  of  a  good  knowlodgc/)f  anatomy  is  acknowl- 
edged and  will  not  be  gainsaid   by  any  practitioner  of  medicine, 
although  he  may  at  tho  same  time  bewail  that  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  has  oozed  away  and  uncertainty  and  igno- 
rance have  taken  its  place.     Such  a  man,  able  to  appreciate  his 
own  ignorance,  will  be  glad  to  obtain  this  work  and  refresh  his 
memory  by  a  frequent  consultation  of  its  excellent  text  and  still 
more  excellent  plates.     Anatomy,  as  the  study  is  usually  pur- 
sued, is  dry,  but  regional  anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body  individually  considered,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  their  parts  to  each  other,  is  abundantly  interesting.    The 
present  volume  treats  of  the  various  regions  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body.    The  consideration  of  tho  region  of  the  head,  which 
occupies  the  first  sixty  pages,  includes  that  of  the  form,  struct- 
ure, and  landmarks  of  the  skull,  its  outer  covering,  the  fissures 
and  convolutions  of  the  brain,  cranio-cerebral  topography,  and 
the  internal  parts  of  the  brain.     This  is  not  written  in  the  ex- 
cessively technical  language  affected  by  some  authors  on  cere- 
bral anatomy,  but  the  terms  most  commonly  used  and  most 
easily  to  be  understood  have  been  employed,  a  desideratum  of 
no  mean  importance  for  most  practitioners. 

SuflScient  space  is  devoted  to  the  regions  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
larynx,  and  other  special  regions,  as  well  as  to  the  face,  its  land- 
marks, superficial  and  deep,  before  arriving  at  the  region  of  the 
neck.  The  regions  of  the  thorax,  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
upper  extremity,  and  of  the  diaphragm  complete  this  volume. 

Tlie  illustrations,  arranged  in  fifty-three  plates,  were  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  this  work  from  photographs  of  the  author's 
own  dissections,  and  colored  under  his  personal  supervision. 
They  are  very  correct  presentations,  and,  though  they  can  not 
e(}ual  in  value  the  actual  dissection,  they  make  a  creditable  at- 
tempt to  supply  its  place. 

.The  book  is  well  got  up,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  fine  work  of  the  plates.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
large  sale. 
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An  Introduction  to  Human  Physiology.  By  Augustus  D.  Waller, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
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Leprosy.  By  George  Thin,  M.  D.  London:  Percival  &  Co.,  1891. 
Pp.  ix-2S0. 

On  tlie  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Glaucoma,  being  a  Revised  Pub- 
lication, with  Additions,  of  the  Erasmus  Wilson  Lectures,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  March,  1889.  By  Priestly 
Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham.  With  Sixty-four  Illustrations  by 
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Misr^llanii . 


Physicians  shoold  dispense  their  Own  Kedicines. — In  a  leading 
article,  the  Medical  News  for  November  28th  says  in  support  of  this 
proposition : 

1.  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  science  and  art  have  reached  such 
perfection  that  it  is  now  possible  and  even  convenient  to  do  so. 

In  former  times,  in  order  to  get  the  physiological  actions  and  thera- 
peutical effects  of  a  drug,  it  was  necessary  to  give  large  doses,  the 
essential  principle  being  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  neutral  or 
alien  matters.  The  impossibility  or  inconvenience,  therefore,  of  carry- 
ing with  one  an  outfit  of  medicaments  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise,  differentiated  the  professions  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, and  created  a  dependence  of  the  physician  upon  the  druggist 
that  at  the  present  time  and  under  changed  circumstances  is  working 
injury  to  the  medical  profession.  It  is  to-day  possible  to  carry  in 
one's  vest  pocket  a  supply  of  concentrated  alkaloids  and  extractives  of 
all  the  chief  articles  of  the  modern  materia  medica,  amply  large  and 
sufficiently  varied  to  cope  with  all  ordinary  cases  of  disease  that  one 
may  be  called  to  see.  Pharmacological  science  has  of  late  made  won- 
derful progress,  and  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  elegant  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  best  laboratories  excite  genuine  surprise  and  praise. 
To  hand  the  patient  the  day's  supply  of  these  marvelous  little  tritu- 
rates, discs,  pellets,  tabloids,  or  alkaloids  is  less  trouble  than  to  write 
a  prescription. 

2.  It  .faves  the  patient  money  and  trouble. 

And  why  should  we  not  desire  to  do  this  ?  To  the  vast  majority  of 
patients  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  druggist's  bill  is 
doubtless  small  enough,  but  it  is  often  unnecessary.  Not  only  the  very 
poor,  but  even  those  not  poor,  feel  sufficiently  the  loss  of  time  and 
labor  incurred  in  the  course  of  any  illness ;  the  worry  and  care  are 
poignant  enough  without  the  unnecessary  addition  of  the  apothecary's 
charge.  The  interests  of  patient  and  doctor  are  closer  than  those  of 
doctor  and  apothecary,  and  our  solicitude  for  the  patient  may  reason- 
ably be  extended  to  such  pertinent  things.  The  sacrifices  of  loved  ones 
for  their  sick  constitute  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  the  many  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  every  sympathetic  practitioner.  It  is  but  the 
simplest  duty  to  spare  them  a  useless  addition  to  the  burden. 

The  druggist  must  charge  about  the  same  for  the  filling  of  a  pre- 
scription either  for  a  small  or  large  quantity  of  medicine.  In  acute 
diseases  one  kind  of  medicine  is  required  for  but  a  few  doses,  when  a 
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olmiii^f  i«  (lomuiidod.  There  Is  a  ruin  of  now  pnwiiplions,  iniicli  I'x- 
pi'iisc  iitid  tioulilc  iH  t'liuscd  the  piilicnt,  utid  llu- luciiiiiuliilinii  ol  lidtllcM 
«r  iimisfcl  iiu'dii'int'H  iiroilucfS  iiiiilfvidi'iil  sii^;t:fHti<in  and  discoiiUMil. 
All  this  is  dillcrunl  wlu'ii  ihc  tliij's  supply  is  nivcii  with  llic  iliiv's  vii^it. 
Till"  pliin  idsd  adds  liiit  llic  slij;hl(«sl  aiiioiint,  or  lumi-  at  nil,  t(i  Ihc 
phvsiiiaii's  oxpeiisfs.  Thcsi'  picpaiutioiis  an-  aliiiiist  ahsurdlv  clicup. 
Kveii  if  iMi  additii)iiul  iliaf^i-  he  made,  tlif  iiicrcasid  prailitc  rcsidliiin 
noulil  fully  i(>m|)eiisati'  tlu'  liftli'and  tciiipiiraiy  iiu-ii'at'i' i)f  piDfi'ssioiial 
oxpi'iisf. 

•'!.    77ii'  onl'niarii  cluinn-tir  fimlx  it  lianl  In  /xii/  f'nr  simjitr  mli'iir. 

The  avera);e  (lors  ;»,  and  even  nniny  of  the  best  of  our  patients,  feel 
»mie  resentment  when  ealled  upon  to  pay  (or  adviee  pine  and  simple. 
In  matters  lutn  protissiomil  everyhody  is  so  more  than  willinf;  litjiive 
evervhody  else  the  arliele  wholly  p-iifis,  that  to  many  it  ^eeiiis  like  ini- 
pertinenee  to  ask  payment  even  for  the  medical  variety.  The  (piaek, 
with  his  unrivaled  seenl  for  the  foildes  of  human  luituie,  has  prolitcd 
hy  this  faet,  and  even  if  lie  ;;ive  only  smells  and  oecanie  dilution-  of  an 
essential  prineiple,  the  medieine,  or  su|)posed  medieine,  is  jriven — n'ith 
liie  adviee,  and  the  patient  is  <;rateful  for  ;;ettinti;  soinftfi'niii  for  his 
money.  Amon^  the  little  thin<;s  that,  as  eaiises  of  professional  sue- 
eess,  we  in  our  shortsi<;Iitediiess  are  prone  to  overlook,  this  little  factor 
has  doubtless  been  wondrously  effective  in  biasinf;  the  minds  of  many 
patients  for  soealled  liom<vopathy.  Placebos  and  imagined  therapeu- 
tics form  the  essential  element  of  many  a  hoary  and  tattered  medical 
joke,  and  the  corresponding!;  psychological  fact  must  be  well  rooted  in 
human  nature.  It  therefore  obtains  that  even  if  no  more  worthy  and 
weighty  reason  cxistcti,  one  might  gladly  throw  this  innocent  sop  to 
(Vrberu.s.     Hut,  hap])ily,  better  reasons  do  exist. 

4.  /«  c)iicr<f(  nci/  rases  ami  in.  sevfrc  fornix  of  rtciitc  dhcaxf  fimc  is 
saved  and  the  disease  more  effectuaUji  withstood  h;i  the  immediate  adminis- 
tration of  the  needed  retnedjf. 

Every  practitioner  knows  that  in  many  cases  greater  promptitude  in 
the  administration  of  the  medicine  would  be  a  decided  gain  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease.  Doubtless  many  a  critical  stage  has  been  passed  in 
which  life  might  have  been  saved  had  the  needed  drug  been  at  hand 
and  immediately  given.  The  trip  to  the  pharmacist  and  the  dc  novo 
prei)aration  of  the  compound  by  him  (already  piepared  and  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  already  present  on  the  druggist's  shelves !)  waste  valuable 
time.  In  country  practice,  especially,  this  is  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. 

5.  The  (U'cidents  of  prescription- writ iwj  and  of  preseription-jillinif 
are  lessened,  while  at  the  same  time  (nith  proper  care  and  watchfulness 
over  laboratori/  preparations)  the  efficacy  and  phijsiologieal  effects  of  drugs 
are  assured. 

It  needs  no  mention  of  the  self-evident  fact  that  if  prescriptions  are 
not  written,  there  will  be  no  mistakes  made  in^writing  them,  in  reading 
them,  or  in  compounding  them.  The  frightful  accidents  almost  daily 
happening,  the  sorrow,  and  the  medico-legal  misery  consequent  there- 
upon, would  not  exist.  A  physician  would  hardly  make  a  blunder  in 
giving  the  drug  himself,  and  the  possibility  becomes  almost  nil  when 
we  recollect  that  the  dose  is  parceled  out  and  labeled  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical workshop  and  with  an  accuracy  unapproachable  by  the  apothe- 
cary. 

It  would  follow  that  to  have  trustworthy  assurance  of  standardiza- 
tion, solubility,  etc.,  the  medical  profession  -thould  be  able  to  certify  to 
its  members  the  |)reparatious  of  certain  manufacturers  as  reliable.  At 
present  there  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  whose  products  are  be- 
yond suspicion.  A  plan  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Interested 
professions  whereby  the  desii'ed  guarantee  could  be  given,  watchfulness 
secured,  and  the  dangers  of  commercial  avarice  averted. 

There  would  necessarily  follow^ — and,  indeed,  it  should  long  since 
have  been  routine — that  medical  students  should  be  instructed  in  the 
values  and  varieties  of  these  preparations,  and  before  graduation 
should  become  entirely  familiar  with  them.  The  elder  teaching  of 
materia  medica,  the  mediaeval  pottering  over  botanical  and  laboratory 
trivialities,  mu.*t  give  way  to  civilized  ways  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ujie  of  finished  products.  The  pharmacologist  and  the  chemist  are  noble 
allies  and  helpers,  but  they  are  not  physicians,  nor,  if  excelling  in  their 
work,  have  they  time  to  be.  Neither  has  the  clinician  the  time  to  do 
their  work.    The  professions  are  henceforth  different.    As  to  the  drugs 


he  iiMPH,  il  ii<  now  no  more  reipdsite  that  n  jihysician  dig  the  roots  and 
herbs,  or  exe<'ulf  the  thousand  chetnical  and  pharniacidogical  mainpii- 
hilive  details  reiiuin-d  in  the  |irife<'tiori  of  his  [ireparalions,  than  that  as 
to  his  knives  ,uid  fonips  h<-  should  dig  the  iron,  Hm<-lt  and  temper 
il.  and  learn  the  thousand  tcchniciil  detiiils  of  the  instrument- 
maker's  art.  With  its  inliniie  dilTcrcntiation  of  function,  civilization 
has  rendered  all  this  useless.  The  physlciun'H  task  is  to  intelligently 
use  the  instruments  (triturate,  tablet,  alkaloid,  or  Hurgical  knilc)  fur- 
idshed  him  by  his  friends  and  allies,  the  chemist,  the  pharmacologist, 
and  the  instrument-maker.  11  these  shirk  their  iluly,  there  are  speedy 
and  effectivt-  ways  of  punishment. 

And  if  commercialism  is  siispecteil  of  biiliiug  the  leachei,  that,  too, 
will  come  to  a  righteous  ending. 

(>.  It  will  IcHscn  the  evils  of  liospitnf  aliiisr,  dru/i-store  doctoring,  the 
si/stcm  of  drnggixts'  commi-'sions  to  phgsirianit,  and  of  couiiter-fireKcrViing . 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  wretched  hospital  abuse — that  en- 
couraged |)arasite  that  is  siu:king  the  life-blood  of  his  foolish  host — in 
largely  a  product  of  this  unnecessary  exaggeration  of  the  mechurdcs 
of  treatment.  Doctor  and  druggist  arc,  in  comltination,  "  too  much 
for"  many  (loor  souls  that  cm  so  easily  escape  the  charges  of  lioth  by 
tl;e  tlebaucliing  charily  of  their  sentimental  pauperizers.  The  young 
practitioner  thus  denied  his  legitimate  elienlMe  by  those  whosliould  be 
his  helpers  may  take  a  hint.  He  will  secure  the  gratitude  of  hiH 
|)atients  and  increase  their  number  by  dispensing  hia  own  medicine. 

The  drug-store  doctor  can  thus  legitimize  his  ways,  and,  instead  of 
turning  his  prescription  over  to  his  clerk  to  collect  the  fee  by  a  double 
charge  for  the  drug,  he  may  charge  for  advice  with  medicine  and  not  be 
ashamed  to  look  at  himself  in  the  mirror. 

"  Division  of  the  spoils  "  by  druggist  with  doctor — more  common, 
alas  !  than  we  like  to  know — would  thus  be  checked,  and  probably  the 
spongerof  medical  advice  would  get  ashamed  to  pester  the  druggist  and 
the  soft-hearted  physician. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  plan  is  nowadays  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  aristocratically  inclined  modem  physician.  If  that  be  the 
sole  argument  against  it,  the  answer  would  be  brief  and  pointed  :  Dig- 
nity to  the  dogs  !  The  physician  that  in  such  matters  thinks  first  of 
his  dignity  is  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  He  is  out  of  touch  both 
with  his  countrymen  and  with  his  fellow-practitioners. 

It  is  by  no  means  contended  that  the  plan  advocated  can  have  an 
absoluteand  unexceptional  realization.  Judgment  must  modify  all  hard 
and  fast  rules.  In  cities  where  competent  pharmacists  and  full  supplies 
are  close  at  hand,  it  may  be  preferable  to  continue  the  older  method. 
IJut  the  city  is  a  small  part  of  the  country,  and  those  desiring  to  adopt 
the  plan  suggested  may  feel  every  warrant  of  good  reason  to  justify 
their  practice  of  it.     It  is  both  good  morals  and  good  medicine, 

A  Criticism  of  New  York  Nurses'  Training  Schools.— In  the  Cleve- 
land News  ami  Herald  for  November  16th  there  appeared  an  article 
signed  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  Peck,  under  such  startling  head-lines  as 
"  Massacre  of  Nurses,"  "  How  Young  Women  are  exposed  to  Infection 
and  broken  down  by  Overwork,"  and  "Several  Instances  in  which 
Young  Lives  of  Promise  have  been  Wrecked."  We  reproduce  the 
article  with  all  its  typographical  and  other  errors,  as  follows : 
For  the  Leader. 

"the  massacre  of  nurses." 

"  She  had  hoped  to  befriend  misery,  to  bring  help  and  healing  to 
pain  from  the  first  days  of  her  apprenticeship.  What  she  actually  set 
to  do  was  to  scald  babies'  milk  cans." 

"Through  all  ran  the  bad  food,  the  scanty  sleep,  the  insufficient 
hours  of  recreation,  the  cruelly  long  hours  assigned  for  work,  the  nerv- 
ous strain  of  supporting  life  from  the  merely  physical  point  of  view." 
— Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  above  title,  furnished  by  a  wise  editor,  is  sufficiently  alarming 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  reader.  Would  that  it  had 
meet  my  own  eyes  but  twenty  short  months  ago.  At  present  I  am  only 
anxious  that  others  may  profit  from  that  which  has  cost  me  so  dear. 

In  September  Fortnightly  is  an  article  "  On  the  Origin,  Propogation, 
and  Preservation  of  Phthisis,"  by  Professor  Tyndall,  which  is  quoted 
at  length  in  the  October  Review  of  Reviews.  The  article  is  mainly 
l)ased  upon    facts  drawn  from  the  experiments   made   by  Dr.  Georg 
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Cornet,  a  colleaj;ue  of  Dr.  Koch- at  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Institute  at 
Berlin.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  is  only  nine  year.s  since  ex- 
periments revealed  the  fact  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  cause  of  con- 
sumption was  made  known  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  And  it 
seems  still  more  incredible  that  public  prints  of  all  kinds,  religious  and 
secular,  are  not  more  in  earnest  to  blaze  abroad  the  dangers  therefrom 
that  the  ravages  of  this  deadly  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  human 
sorrows  alleviated  by  wise  precautions.  When  we  reflect  that  more 
than  half  the  race  die  of  consumption,  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
ceaseless  procession  of  death  that  is  passing  along  the  centuries,  it 
would  seem  wisdom  to  turn  aside  for  a  time  and  seek  to  instruct  hu- 
manity in  the  divine  art  of  self  protection. 

As  society  has  developed,  various  benevolent  institutions  have  been 
projected  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  mankind  — medical  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals have  multiplied.  As  adjuncts  to  these,  training  schools  for 
nurses  have  more  recently  been  organized,  either  with  or  apart  from 
medical  schools  and  colleges.  Many  young  women  from  various  motives 
of  gain  or  benevolence  have  entered  these  schools  and  given  their  lives 
to  this  work  of  nursing.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  character  or 
efficiency,  certain  is  it  that  latterly  many  daughters  from  refined  Chris- 
tian homes  have  chosen  this  occupation  as  a  fitting  field  to  achieve  a 
life  mission. 

The  very  choicest  of  our  Christian  young  women  have  been  capti- 
vated by  this  new  and  growing  field  of  opportunity.  It  is  in  relation  to 
such  that  this  article  has  special  significance.  Our  daughters  trained 
to  the  tender  refinements  of  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness  know  not 
what  they  do  when  they  enter  these  den*  of  infection  where  death  lurks 
in  every  breath.  If  they  could  forecast  the  future  but  from  one  to 
seven  years,  or,  more  likely,  from  one  to  two  or  three  years,  and  see 
themselves  wrecked  in  health  or  cold  tenants  of  the  tomb,  with  all 
their  promises  blighted  and  blasted  ;  if  they  could  not  foresee  the  shock- 
ing sights  presented  to  delicate  sensitive  nerves,  the  coarse  treatment 
to  be  received  at  the  hands  of  irresponsible  officials,  the  overwork  oft 
causing  them  to  faint  and  fall  in  the  weary  rounds  of  an  occupation 
which  is  always  tugging  at  the  heart  strings,  and,  above  all,  if  they 
could  but  see  the  sorrow  wrought  upon  those  that  mourn  a  beloved 
daughter's  sad  and  cruel  taking  off,  they  would  draw  back  in  horror 
from  the  thought  of  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  a  trained  nurse, 
or  any  hospital  work,  with  its  destructive  and  deathful  tendencies.  No 
matter  how  great  the  care  exercised,  no  matter  how  kind  the  adminis- 
tration, the  occupation  of  a  nurse  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  occupations 
known  to  man  or  woman.  When,  in  addition  to  its  inherent  evils,  the 
officials  and  physicians  are  unsympathetic  and  even  brutal,  the  evils  are 
multiplied. 

The  quotation  from  the  brilliant  Rudyard  Kipling  is  a  revelation  of 
that  which  is  liable  to  occur  constantly  in  the  life  of  a  nurse  in  train- 
ing. Her  high  aspirations  are  met  with  menial  duties  and  duties  which 
are  unlikely  to  have  any  part  m  her  future  high  calling.  She  is  the 
victim  of  an  irresponsible  system,  of  coarse  officials,  hiding  themselves 
behind  the  pretentious  screens  of  medical  or  post-graduate  science  and 
Christian  charity.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  wound  noble-minded 
physicians,  or  to  injure  their  influence  before  a  thinking  or  charitable 
public,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  such  sympathize  with  me  in  my  efforts  to 
correct  these  grave  abuses.  Some  of  these  hospitals  are  humanely 
conducted,  while  others  have  the  name  of  building  up  a  reputation  on 
the  blood  of  young  women  in  ostensible  training  for  nurses.  The  New 
York  Hospital  has  an  excellent  name,  while  other  hospitals  of  that 
great  metropolis  are  mainly  known  as  death  traps.  They  are  far  too 
willing  to  kill  the  noble  nurse  in  order  to  save  the  often  ignoble  pa- 
tient. To  kill  the  nurse  means  little,  to  save  the  patient  means  medi- 
cal reputation,  and  constantly  they  sacrifice  our  daughters  to  save  their 
dollars.  The  institution  which  slaughtered  my  daughter  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  doing  the  deadliest  kind  of  work.  This  is  the  calm,  cool  testi- 
mony of  those  who  wish  its  welfare.  Personal  observation  has  taught 
me  that  some  hospitals  are  kindly  and  humanely  conducted.  The  Hu- 
ron Street  Hospital  in  Cleveland  is  one  of  such.  The  patients  and 
nurses  are  in  the  hands  of  physicians  and  officials  who  exercise  alike  a 
skillful  and  kindly  regards  for  their  welfare.  These  are  the  men  who 
desire  humanity  and  reform  and  progress  on  all  lines  that  pertain  to 
medical  science  and  treatment. 


Professor  Tyndall,  following:  Dr.  Cornet,  has  presented  the  dangers 
attending  the  s[)read  of  consuiuption,  cs[)ecially  in  hospitals.  Ilis  words 
are  priceless  value  to  the  ginenil  public.  Nine  years  ago  Dr.  Cornet 
found  this  field  practically  unoccujjied.  The  German  nurses  seemed 
doomed  to  early  death.  He  proved  that  consumption  is  communicated 
not  by  heredity,  but  by  contact.  The  nurses  were  in  the  midst  of  can- 
tagion,  daily  being  poisoned  by  the  infected  atmosphere  of  the  hospital. 
Neither  the  breath  nor  damp  matter  is  so  dangerous,  as  the  sputae 
that  is  spit  upon  the  floor  or  in  pocket  handkerchiefs.  This  dries  and 
the  bacilli  or  living  germs  may  settle  upon  the  floor  or  furniture,  and 
during  the  dusting  or  sweeping  rise  in  the  air  and  be  drawn  in  with  the 
breath,  and  the  infection  is  complete.  The  Professor  says  that  billions, 
billions  of  bacilli  are  expectorated  by  every  consumptive  until  the  ordi- 
nary room  occupied  by  such  a  patient  must  be  filled  with  the  seeds  of 
this  deadly  disease.  Every  living  germ  of  these  billions  retains  its  viru- 
lence about  six  months  waiting  for  congenial  soil  in  the  lungs  of  some 
unsuspecting  mortal.  We  have  no  need  to  press  the  law  of  hereditary 
disease  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  nor  need  we  wonder  that  more 
than  half  the  race  dies  of  consumption. 

Dr.  Cornet  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  observations  in  Protestant 
hospitals  because  the  nurses  were  so  often  changing  location.  There- 
fore he  made  his  experiments  in  German  Catholic  Hospitals,  and  the 
results  were  sufficiently  startling  to  alarm  the  civilized  world.  More 
than  half  the  deaths  in  the  thirty-eight  hospitals  were  found  due  to  tu- 
berculosis alone.  How  many  died  of  othcr  contagious  diseases  ?  ''A 
healthy  girl  of  seventeen,  devoting  herself  to  hospital  nursing,  dies  on 
an  average  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  sooner  than  a  girl  of  the  same 
age  in  the  general  population.  A  woman  of  twenty-four  will  live  twenty- 
two  years  longer  in  the  outside  population  than  what  she  would  do  if 
she  were  a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  Hence  he  concludes  "  nursing  is  one 
of  the  deadliest  occupations  known  to  man,  or  rather  to  woman."  Sta- 
tistics concerning  American  nurses  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  but  can 
it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  mortality  is  any  less,  with  all  the 
careless  and  reckless  methods  of  American  life  V  How  deadly  the  Ameri- 
can training  school  and  hospital  may  be  to  the  nurse,  has  been  written 
for  me  in  letters  of  blood. 

My  daughter  entered  a  post-graduate  medical  training  school  in 
New  York  city  in  September,  1890,  and  in  five  months  her  health  was 
wrecked  beyond  recovery.  When  her  mother  reached  New  York  in 
February  these  wise  (?)  instructors  were  feeding  her  quinine  to  whip 
up  her  flagging  powers  instead  of  sending  her  to  a  sick  bed.  Even 
then  she  was  wasting  with  hectic  fever,  but  they  treated  her  two 
months  thereafter  for  typhoid.  Then  she  came  home  utterly  exhausted 
and  physically  wrecked.  During  the  following  five  months  she  slipped 
from  our  arms  into  the  grave  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do  to  arrest  that 
fearful  disease  called  quick  consumption.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  she 
was  criminally  massacred.  She  was  large  and  full  of  vitality,  and  with 
ordinary  care  might  have  lived  many  years  to  do  grand  service  with  her 
unusual  powers  and  kindly  heart,  but  they  cruelly  betrayed  her  confi- 
dence, broke  her  down  with  overwork  until  within  the  doors  of  the 
training  school  she  found  the  gates  of  death.  Nor  is  her  case  unusual. 
In  the  same  sick  room  with  her  lay  another  nurse  w  ith  tlie  same  deadly, 
hopeless  disease.  Indeed,  the  cemeteries  are  lined  with  dead  nurses 
and  many  homes  are  mourning  over  wrecked  and  blasted  lives  de- 
stroyed in  the  name  of  medical  science.  Indifferent  food,  cold  and 
crowded  rooms  at  night,  overwork,  the  lagging  forces  stimulated  br 
quinine  until  no  constitutional  force  remains — this  is  the  process  of 
massacrcing  nurses  practiced  in  New  York  in  the  name  of  Christian 
charity  and  medical  science. 

Thus  unwarned  of  their  dangers  and  unprotected  in  their  work,  our 
daughters  enter  these  slaughter-houses,  not  to  be  treated  as  ladies  but 
as  scrubs,  and  are  often  subjected  to  indignities  that  makes  us  wonder- 
ingly  ask,  '"  What  is  the  ideal  training  of  a  post-graduate  medical 
school  ?  " 

This  training  in  some  hospitals  means  polishing  the  faucets  and 
dusting  the  furniture,  and  low  menial  duties  entirely  apart  from  any 
sensible  training. 

As  I  write  I  am  warned  that  my  experience  alone  does  not  make 
out  a  case.  Permit  me  to  say  that  cases  of  wreck  and  of  cruelty  simi- 
lar to  that  of  my  daughter  are  constantly  coming  to  my  knowledge. 
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Only  this  work  thi-  oiiso  of  ii  youH^  lutly  wlio  oiitcrod  u  ("iiiciimiiti 
hoHpilal  wiiH  tolil  WW.  In  wix  «lioft  wi-ekx  tlu'V  Mt'iit  lior  lioiiic  a  wreck, 
AnotliiT  liidy  iieiir  tliis  i-ity  wont  four  inoiitlm  to  a  tiurHcn'  traiiiiiij; 
Hi'liool  at  Now  York  andcuine  lioiiu' u  pliynical  wrock.  And  liere  li-l  nif 
Hiiy  tijal  I  ili'sire  furlhor  ccrtiliod  i-anes  from  tlu>  public  at  lar^c,  in  or- 
der to  cxpoHc  and  i-orrt'i-t  tlicae  iTiniPd  coinndttcil  in  the  name  of  inodi- 
i-al  scioniH'  and  Cliristian  I'liarity.  At  best,  ninHinn  is  a  dcaiily  work 
and  di'tniindH  tiic  lt(>st  of  oart«  for  the  nurseH.  Let  thoHc  InHlitiillons 
live  tluit  deserve  to  live,  and  let  them  he  well  sustained  hy  a  -lencrous 
pnldie,  but  let  tliose  that  maltreat  their  nurses  by  paying  starvation 
wugv'S  and  overworking  them  be  reformed  or  suppressed  as  a  crime 
auninsi  humanity. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  in  this  day  of  i)ro;;ress  a  nurse  should  l>e 
called  upon  to  servo  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  deadly  infected  atinos- 
phore  of  a  hospital.  Three  years  of  such  practice  would  doubtless  kill 
every  doctor  that  i)t'rmits  the  nuiasacre.  Some  hospitals  take  ^;irls 
of  all  ngos.  This  is  n  crime  aj^ainst  those  that  enter  upon  their 
work  too  youn;;.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-live  or  thirty  is  the  period 
peculiarly  liable  to  iiuick  consumption.  The  flesh  is  soft,  and  the  ba- 
cilli work  with  fearful  rapidity.  With  the  awful  death-rate  in  hospital 
work  before  us,  why  should  it  not  bo  a  criminal  offense  to  allow  an  un- 
suspecting j;irl  to  place  herself  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  infection? 
The  Now  York  Hospital  refuses  to  receive  a  jjirl  under  twenty-tivo  years 
to  this  training.  Thirty  would  be  a  far  safer  age.  And  with  the 
fitcts  before  them,  who  is  responsible  for  holding  nurses  twelve  hours 
a  day  amid  such  deadly  infection  V  Said  a  wise  physician  to  me:  "Six 
hours  a  day  service  would  require  double  force."  So  they  massacre 
oir  daughters  to  save  their  dollars.  The  training  schools  and  hospitals 
are  always  short-handed,  hence  double  work  is  quite  likely  to  be  the 
rule.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  editors  write  of  "The  Massacre  of 
Nurses"? 

The  hospital  has  come  to  stay,  with  its  adjunct,  the  training  school, 
but  what  a  monstrous  abuse  is  it,  that  what  might  be  so  helpful  an 
agency  should  be  perverted  into  so  destructive  an  engine.  To  save  our 
daughters,  and  to  conserve  these  institutions  to  usefulness,  they  should 
be  subjected  to  rigid  State  supervision.  To  support  many  of  them  as 
at  present  conducted  is  to  have  complicity  with  the  murders  they  com- 
mit. At  the  door  of  every  training  school  for  nurses,  and  of  every  hos- 
pital with  a  similar  adjunct,  should  stand  the  State  Inspector  faithfully 
portraying  all  the  possibilities  of  this  infectious  occupation  to  any  girl 
desiring  to  be  a  trained  nurse.  Each  one  should  be  asked,  "  Do  you 
know  that,  in  entering  upon  this  work,  you  literally  take  your  life  in 
your  hand  ?  Do  you  know  that  more  than  half  the  trained  nurses  die 
of  consumption  ?  Do  you  know  that  from  one  to  five  years  is  quite 
likely  to  end  your  life  with  some  vital  disease  if  you  choose  this  occu- 
pation ?  Do  you  know  that  if  you  pass  through  the  two  years  of  train- 
ing you  are  likely  to  be  a  physical  wreck  afterward,  and  your  life  a 
burden  to  yourself  and  friends?  Above  all,  however  high  and  holy 
your  motives,  are  you  willing  to  be  treated  as  if  the  sacrifice  of  your 
life  were  of  small  consideration,  by  coarse  men  and  women  who  can- 
not appreciate  your  high  ideals  ?  If  you  answer  "  Yes,"  then  enter  and 
have  health,  if  not  life  behind,  for  ample  statistics  prove  them  to  be 
the  possibilities. 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Tyndall's  article  is  written  these  words, 
quoted  from  the  London  Times  : 

"  The  most  pressing  work  of  sanitary  reform  is  not  now  so  much  to 
legislate  as  to  educate ;  to  make  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  some  de- 
gree, participators  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  which  is 
possessed  by  men  of  science." 

But  where  are  our  American  scientists  and  why  are  they  so  silent 
upon  this  deadly  work  being  done  in  our  hospitals  and  in  our  homes  by 
careless  and  criminal  directors  and  officials  ? 

To  all  young  w^omen  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  a 
trained  nurse  I  would  say,  if  you  desire  to  live  and  possess  health  keep 
far  away  from  the  majority  of  training  schools  for  nurses  and  r.ll  hos- 
pitals, and  remember  especially  that  this  occupation  has  no  place  for 
sensitive  nerves  or  tender  hearts.  What  is  called  "  a  sensitive,"  as  was 
my  daughter,  is  likely  very  soon  to  succumb  to  over  much  feeling  and 
work.  Cast  iron  nerves  and  hearts  are  in  great  demnnd  here.  And  to 
parents  I  say  if  you  love  your  daughters  keep  them  far  away  from  this 


occupation.  Its  Ideal  is  high  and  lioly,  its  general  reali/.ntion  low  and 
unholy.  If  your  daughters  will  go  exandne  well  the  cl.iiniH  and  history 
of  the  iimtilulion  wlioHe  tloors  yon  |)ernut  them  to  enter,  IcHt  with  iih 
and  ni'iny  others  you  be  left  to  mourn  uticoinfoi'ted.  It  is  un  unutter- 
able surprise  to  parent  and  chihl  to  find  that  which  Heemed  the  very 
gate  of  heaven  only  the  (.'iite  of  remorseless  death. 

The  Now  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — Tlie  paper  annoumcd  for 
the  last  meeting,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  M  inst.,  waH  on  Drainage 
of  the  Uterus  in  Ohronic  Kndon)etriliH  and  Metritis,  with  and  without 
Salpingitis,  by  Dr.  William  M.  Polk. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  (Jenilo-urinary  Surgery,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  1 0th  Inst.,  pa|)ers  are  to  be  read  as  followH: 
Tannate  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  (.'.  W.  Allen ; 
Diaiw'tcs  Insipidus,  by  Dr.  .1.  A.  Fordyce;  and  Personal  Observatioim 
\ipon  Enlarged  Prostates  and  their  Kelief  by  ()|)eration,  by  Dr.  Seneca 
D.  Powell. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  (leneral  Surgery,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  14tli  inst.,  Dr.  F.  Kammerer  will  report  A  Case  of  Sacral 
Hysterectomy,  and  Dr.  A.  15.  (iallaudet  Two  (Jases  of  Hrain  AbsccHH 
successfully  treated  hy  opening  the  Skull  and  Drainage. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  7'he  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoriny  us  with  totiiinmiications  is  rcspectfidly  culled  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  mlcndcd  for  publication  under  tlie  Iiead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  rcxpectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  sitch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sad  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aJjstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  prohiptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  jmblish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wis/ies  complied  with  must  be  distincth 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  n<i 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often,  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publiccUion  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  ivith  tabular  mutter  or  pjroHz  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  nderest  to  tJie  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  info  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  tnhether  intended  for  picblicalion  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer'' s  name  and  nddr/.ts,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  comnmnications.  Hereaftei-,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capatile  of  giving, 
arid  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  ayiswer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communiccUions  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidentiai.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  v.ill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in.- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
ccUiorts  of  matters  that  are  erpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers oftheprofcssion  vho  send  lus  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  tJie  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relatitig  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  UEINARY  APPARATUS. 

By  JOHN  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.  D., 

PDBGEON  TO  BELI^EVUE   HOapITAL. 

(Continued  from  page  628.) 
PART   I.— PHLEGMASIC   AFFECTIONS. 

in. 

Summary  of  the  Etiology,  Semeiology,  Diagnosis, 
Prognosis,  Prophylaxis,  and  General  Therapeu- 
tics OF  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  tlie  raoibid  processes 
of  the  urinary  apparatus  having  been  stated  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  study  of  special  affections  of  particular 
organs,  further  inquiry  into  general  principles  is  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  aetiology,  semeiology,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  prophylaxis,  and  therapeutics  of  these  affections. 
This  study  presupposes  a  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology ;  otherwise  the  labor  would  be 
vain. 

The  causes  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus  are  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic. 

Examples  of  intrinsic  causes  are  disorders  of  the  nutri- 
tive apparatus,  the  gouty  diathesis,  malformations,  etc. 

Examples  of  extrinsic  causes  are  contagion,  parasitic 
invasion,  injuries,  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  and 
poisons. 

The  so-called  predisposing  causes  may  be  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic.  Among  these  causes  are  pre-existing  diseases  of 
organs  other  than  the  urinary,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
or  the  liver,  intemperance,  filthy  habits,  etc.  Predisposition 
is  now  better  understood  by  the  broad  term  vulnerability. 
For  example,  any  disease  of  an  organ  which  causes  passive 
congestion  in  another  organ  renders  this  organ  vulnerable 
— that  is  to  say,  more  easily  invaded  by  structural  disease. 
Intemperance  in  strong  drink  leads  to  diseases  of  the  liver 
as  well  as  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The  drunkard,  already 
made  vulnerable  by  the  poison  alcohol,  is  often  so  much 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  that  his  urinary  ap- 
paratus is  thereby  made  more  susceptible  to  disease.  He 
is  apt  to  be  careless  in  his  personal  habits  and  to  leave  his, 
external  genital  organs  in  an  unwashed  and  filthy  state 
which  renders  them  particularly  vulnerable. 

The  same  individual  may  be  more  vulnerable  at  certain 
times  than  at  others,  and  many  circumstances  may  arise  to 
increase  this  vulnerability,  such  as  a  transitory  disorder  of 
any  of  the  functions.  He  is  likely  to  be  less  vulnerable 
when  his  bodily  functions  are  normal. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus  may  arise  primarily, 
as,  for  instance;  a  phlegmasia,  a  neoplasma,  a  blastema,  a 
parasitic  invasion,  etc.  ;  may  be  consecutive  to  a  general 
dyscrasia,  or  to  disease  of  an  organ  of  the  same  or  of  an- 
other apparatus,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stenosis,  an  ectasis,  a 
concretion,  a  cyst,-  a  functional  disturbance,  etc. ;  may  be 
the  outcome  of  injury  or  may  be  a  disorder  of  the  function 


of  the  apparatus   from   parasitic   invasion,  from  an  injury, 
from  a  teratism,  or  from  a  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus  are 
subjective  and  objective. 

The  varieties  of  subjective  symptoms  perceived  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness,  intelligence,  and 
power  of  observation  of  patients. 

Young  children  perceive  pain  only,  and  give  it  expres- 
sion by  an  outcry. 

Stolid,  stupid,  ignorant,  degraded  men  are  ordinarily 
little  sensitive  to  pain,  and  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  condition. 

Pusillanimous  adolescents  are  unduly  demonstrative  of 
pain,  even  when  it  is  slight,  while  courageous,  plucky 
youths  when  in  great  suffering  make  little  or  no  complaint, 
but  the  facial  expression  betrays  their  distress. 

There  are  neurotic,  hysteroidal  adults  who  suffer  more 
from  apprehension  of  pain  than  from  the  pain  that  exists, 
or  that  may  be  inflicted  during  a  physical  exploration. 
The  management  of  these  algophobists  is  tedious,  difficult, 
harassing,  and  requires  tact,  patience,  forbearance,  deli- 
cacy, and  gentleness  ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
patient  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  ability  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  physician.  Once  convinced  that  he  is  not 
to  be  injured,  he  becomes  docile  and  submits  to  treatment 
with  no  further  anxiety. 

In  some  cases  a  tumefaction,  if  not  painful  or  tender,  is 
unnoticed  by  the  patient  for  a  long  time. 

Emaciation,  however,  seldom  escapes  the  patient's  at- 
tention. 

Haematuria,  pyuria,  dysuresis,  aconuresis,  ischuria,  hy- 
perlithuria,  sychnuresis,  polyuria,  and  oliguria,  though 
functional  disorders,  rank  also  as  symptoms  which  are  per- 
ceivable by  the  patient. 

Symptoms  are  often  so  inaccurately  detailed  by  pa- 
tients that  the  physician  is  obliged  to  subject  them  to  the 
most  rigid  cross-examination  in  order  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information. 

Objective  symptoms  are  perceived  by  the  physician  from 
answers  to  well-directed  questions,  from  ocular  and  manual 
inspection,  and  from  examination  of  excretions. 

A  symptom  denoting  invariably  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular disease  becomes  a  sign.  Such  symptoms  are  few, 
and  are  called  pathognomonic.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  symptom  belongs  to  the  senses  and  the  sign  to  the 
understanding.  The  patient  perceives  certain  symptoms, 
but  the  physician  alone  can  interpret  them  and  detect  a  sign. 

The  diagnostic  symptom,  that  manifestation  which  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  connection  with  a  particular  disease 
than  with  other  diseases,  is  appreciable  only  by  the  phy- 
sician. 

Prior  to  the  analysis  of  symptoms,  close  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  history  of  the  patient  and  the  history  of 
his  disease.  His  constitutional  peculiarities,  inheritance  of 
disease,  previous  diseases,  occupation,  age,  and  habits,  and 
the  possible  existence  of  organic  disease  other  than  urinary, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
patient. 
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Tlu>  history  of  the  diKtMiHO  for  which  thi-  patient  iiivokcs 
nasiHtanoc  In  the  next  step  in  llic  iiM|iiiry.  The  date  of 
prodroiiiic  syni|it()ms  kikI  of  othir  injiiiifcHtHtioiiH  in  noted, 
and  tilt'  history  of  tlic  disease  traced  down  to  the  present. 
'I'lien  ipiestions  are  asked  rehitin;r  (")  •"  ''"'  f<<''''.  character, 
de<;rec,  and  duration  of  pain,  {h)  to  disordered  urination, 
(r)  to  the  .'iniouut  of  urine  jiassed  each  dav,  .■iiid  {<!)  to  the 
general  characters  of  the  urine. 

(«)  1*A1N  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  alTcrtionH  of  the  urin- 
ary orfjans.  It  is  often  the  first  syniptoni  i)eroeived,  and  it 
is  ordinarily  for  its  relief  that  the  patient  seeks  advice. 
Therefore  the  physician  should  he  precise  in  ascertainintr 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  inception,  and  in  learninjif 
its  seat  and  character;  whether  it  is  intermittent  or  con- 
tinuous, dtdl  or  acute,  aij^i^ravated  or  not  by  exercise,  in- 
tensified or  not  in  the  ni<rht  ;  whether  it  occurs  before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  urination,  or  is  independent  of  urination. 

Pain  dceph/  seated  in  the  lumbar  rcfjion  may  be  dull  or 
acute. 

I)u/f  pain  in  this  region  indicates  a  lesion  of  slow  de- 
velopment— as,  for  example,  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephro- 
sis, chronic  pyelo-nephritis,  chronic  retention  of  urine  in 
the  bladder,  etc. 

Acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  and  vicinity, 
.  and  also  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  during  the  migra- 
tion of  a  urolith  or  from  any  cause  of  sudden  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  The 
pain  is  often  radiated  to  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  is 
so  intense  as  to  require  the  free  use  of  anodyne  medicines. 
Persistent  dull  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region  may  be 
owing  to  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  or  to  chronic 
cystitis  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  or  to  some  other 
cause. 

Acute  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region  is  evidence  of 
rapid  distention  of  the  bladder  by  the  urine,  or  of  irritation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  urolith  or  of  a  foreign  body, 
especially  in  the  bladders  of  young  subjects. 

Pain  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis  occurs  in  acute 
trachelo-cystitis,  in  prostatitis,  and  from  the  friction  of  a 
urolith  against  the  vesical  trigone,  particularly  during  sud- 
den movements  of  the  sufferer. 

Pain  in  the  sciatic  region,  often  extending  to  the  heel, 
commonly  the  left,  or  along  the  anterior  crural  nerves,  is 
suggestive  of  cystitis,  calculus,  or  otherwise  of  prostatic 
obstruction  and  of  urethral  stenosis,  as  well  as  of  coinci- 
dent rectal  irritation,  these  several  lesions  giving  rise  also 
to  many  other  distant  neuroses. 

(b)  Disordered  urination  merits  the  clgse  attention 
of  the  diagnostician,  for  it  covers  a  wide  and  important 
field  of  inquiry. 

Urination  may  be  (1)  frequent,  (2)  irrepressible,  (3) 
difficult,  (4)  painful,  (5)  involuntary,  or  (6)  impossible.  (7) 
The  mode  of  urination  also  needs  to  be  observed.  The  jet 
may  be  irregular,  small,  feeble,  interrupted,  or  absent.  In 
the  last  case  the  urine  may  be  passed  guttatim,  may  slobber 
involuntarily,  or  may  cease  to  flow. 

1.  Frequent  urination  (sychnuresis)  is  common  to 
nearly  all  affections  of  the  urinary  apparatus  of  man  at  one 
stage  or  another  of  their  development. 


It  may  be  askecl.  What  is  to  be  (inderstood  by  frequent 
urination  >  The  answer  is  that  no  aiisolute  rule  can  be  laid 
aH  to  what  priiisc  number  of  acts  of  urination  per  day 
Hhonid  constitute  undue  frcfpiency. 

In  the  same  healthv  individual  the  frcfjuciicy  of  urina- 
tion varies  according  lo  the  season  of  the  year,  the;  iharac- 
ter  and  amount  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  of  exercise;  in 
fact,  all  deviations  from  his  habits  have  their  influence 
upon  the  (piality  and  cpiantity  of  urine  secreted,  and  conse- 
quently u])on  the  fre(pjency  of  its  expulsion. 

Then;  are  adults  who  urinate  ordinarily  only  twice  or 
thrice  flaily.  in  these  cases  five  or  six  acts  of  urination 
would  constitute  undue  frerpiency.  There  are  other  adults 
in  excellent  health  who  urinate  eight  or  nine  times  per  day. 
In  these,  twelve  or  fifteen  acts  woidd  constitute  undidy  fre- 
quent urination. 

Certain  animals  in  a  state  of  health — dogs,  for  instance — 
often  urinate  five  or  six  times  in  the  cour.se  of  half  an  hour, 
though  they  often  repress  the  act  for  .several  hours.  Some 
other  animals  hal)itua]ly  hold  their  urine  eight  or  ten  hours. 
Urination  is  unduly  frequent  in  cases  of  supersecretion 
(polyuria),  and  this  frequency  accords  with  the  quantity  of 
urine  secreted.  But  undue  frequency  of  urination  occurs 
in  many  cases  where  the  quantity  secreted  is  even  below 
the  normal  standard  ;  in  such  circumstances  the  undue  fre- 
quency may  be  owing  to  the  irritating  properties  of  the 
urine,  to  trachelo-cystitis,  or  to  acute  or  chronic  cystitis, 
with  diminished  capacity  of  the  bladder. 

Dyspeptic  and  neurotic  subjects  free  from  any  lesion 
of  the  urinary  organs  urinate  with  undue  frequency  by  day 
and  by  night.  "  Brain-workers  "  urinate  with  undue  fre- 
quency, and  at  each  act  expel  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urine. 

Nocturnal  sychnuresis  is  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion. An  apparently  healthy  elderly  man  may  urinate  once 
or  twice  during  the  first  three  hours  of  the  night,  but  if 
after  this  the  desire  to  urinate  recurs  two,  three,  or  four 
times,  there  is  good  ground  for  suspecting  prostatic  ob- 
struction. If,  then,  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
urination,  a  catheter  be  introduced,  from  three  to  eight 
ounces  will  be  drawn,  showing  the  sychnuresis  to  be  due 
to  cystitis  from  stagnation  of  urine.  Nocturnal  sychnuresis, 
however,  occurs  often  in  calculous  subjects  free  from  pros- 
tatic obstruction. 

Diurnal  sychnuresis  occurs  alike  in  cases  of  prostatic 
obstruction,  vesical  tuberculosis,  tumors,  stones,  and  lesions 
of  nervous  centers. 

2.  Irrepressible  urination  (ascheturesis),  often  confound- 
ed with  incontinence  of  urine,  occurs  in  cases  of  trachelo- 
cystitis  accompanied  with  frequent  micturition.  It  differs 
from  involuntary  urination  in  one  essential  particular — 
i.  e.,  the  urine  escapes,  not  without,  but  contrary  to,  voli- 
tion, in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  to  retain  it.  In 
the  case  of  involuntary  urination  the  will  is  not  exer- 
cised ;  no  effort  is  made  to  repress  the  urinary  flow.  When 
the  bladder  contracts  spasmodically  to  expel  only  a  small 
quantity  of  urine,  as  in  trachelo-cystitis,'  whether  provoked 
by  a  stone  or  otherwise,  all  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
fails  to  restrain  the  flow  and  he  soils  his  garments,  or,  when 
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this  urgent  need  to  urinate  awakens  him  from  sleep,  he  wets 
his  bed  before  he  can  reach  the  urinal.  Irrepressible  uri- 
nation occurs  occasionally  in  elderly  men  with  beirinning 
prostatic  obstruction.  In  these  cases  it  is  caused  by  traclie- 
lo-cystitis.  The  complication  of  polyury  with  cystitis  is 
likewise  a  cause  of  irrepressible  urination.  It  also  occurs 
during  catheterism  of  neurotic  patients  and  of  young  men 
suffering  from  trachelo-cystitis,  the  urine  escaping,  notwith- 
standing the  strongest  wish  to  repress  it,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
strument reaches  the  perineal  region  of  the  urethra. 

3.  Difficult  urination  (dysuresis)  is  a  common  symptom 
of  disease  of  the  urinary  tract.  Although  it  is  ordinarily 
an  indication  of  material  obstacle,  such  as  urethral  stenosis, 
contracture  of  the  vesical  neck,  prostatic  obstruction,  im- 
pacted calculous  matter,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
it  may  be  owing  to  other  causes,  such  as  lesions  of  nervous 
centers,  trachelo-cystitis,  diminished  or  impeded  vesical  con- 
traction, local  congestion,  etc.  The  act  of  micturition  may 
therefore  be  slow,  may  be  delayed,  or  difficult  at  the  begin- 
ning, at  the  end,  or  throughout. 

Slow  urination  occurs  alike  in  cases  of  prostatic  ob- 
straction,  urethral  stenosis,  and  impeded  vesical  contraction 
from  connective-tissue  sclerosis,  and  may  therefore  indicate 
the  presence  of  either  or  of  all  these  pathic  conditions,  or 
may  be  owing  to  general  neurosis,  independent  of  any  local 
change  in  the  urinary  apparatus.  Slow  micturition  occurs 
also  in  case  of  overdistention  of  the  healthy  bladder  from 
mere  neglect  to  empty  the  viscus  at  the  proper  time — as, 
for  example,  during  alcoholic  intoxication. 

In  delayed  urination,  detention  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  drops  of  urine,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  wait  one  or 
even  two  minutes  before  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  The  jet, 
often  feeble  apd  small,  is  interrupted  at  short  intervals,  the 
patient,  in  the  course  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  making  sev- 
eral walking  excursions  in  his  room  before  the  bladder  is 
emptied.  Thjs  occurs  during  the  morning  toilet,  and  indi- 
cates, in  young  and  middle-aged  men,  urethral  stenosis  with 
congestive  swelling  and  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  in  elderly  men  may  be  a  symptom  of  beginning  prostatic 
obstruction.  In  many  cases,  however,  free  from  urethral, 
prostatic,  or  vesical  disease,  it  is  due  solely  to  congestive 
swelling  at  the  urethro-vesical  oriflce  incident  to  several 
liours  of  recumbency  and  sleep,  and  intensified  by  disten- 
tion of  the  bladder.  After  free  exercise  during  tlie  day, 
local  congestion  ceasing,  this  retardation  of  urination  is  no 
longer  experienced.  .  But  when  it  recurs  persistently  in 
•elderly  men,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  beginning 
prostatic  obstruction.  Delayed  urination  occurs  often  in 
young  subjects  when  the  bladder  is  much  distended.  Neu- 
rotic patients  are  very  subject  to  this  delay.  Many  indi- 
viduals are  not  able  for  several  minutes,  or  are  never  able,  to 
urinate  in  th^  presence  of  another  person,  even  if  he  be  a 
physician  anxious  to  witness  the  act  of  urination  for  diag- 
nostic purposes. 

Difficult  urination,  •when  constant  at  the  l)eginning  of 
the  act,  is  commonly  due  to  urethro-vesical  contracture  or 
to  prostatic  obstruction,  and  generally  lasts  throughout  the 
act,  but  is  not  necessarily  painful.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
act    of   urination    the    difficulty  is    usually    owing   to    the 


proximity  of  a  urolith  to  the  urethro-vesical  orifice ;  in  such 
a  case  there  is  much  pain  and  a  scalding  sensation  in  the 
whole  urethral  canal.  In  case  of  a  urethral  stenosis  the  diffi- 
culty is  proportionate  not  so  much  to  the  degree  of  the  con- 
traction as  to  its  longitudinal  extent  ^nd  tortuosity. 

4.  Painful  urination  (algeinuresis)  is  another  symptom 
of  most  of  the  affections  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  It  is 
often  an  early,  and  for  some  time  the  only,  subjective  symp- 
tom of  grave  renal  disease — tuberculosis,  pyonephrosis,  cal- 
culous pyelitis,  etc. — the  patient  seeking  relief  of  the  symp- 
tom and  not  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  due.  Any  disease 
which  causes  marked  alterations  in  the  constituents  of  the 
urine  renders  that  urine  irritating  and  otherwise  obnoxious 
to  the  bladder  and  to  the  urethra ;  in  other  words,  causes, 
in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  more  or  less  pain  during  its 
emission.  Hyperlithuria,  excessive  pyuria,  inordinate  alka- 
linity of  the  urine,  cause  much  burning  pain  in  healthy 
ui'ethrae  during  the  act  of  urination. 

5.  Involuntary  urination  (aconuresis)  most  frequently 
indicates  overdistention  of  the  bladder,  particularly  in 
elderly  men  with  prostatic  obstruction ;  but  it  occurs  also 
in  cases  of  overdistention  of  the  bladder,  at  any  age,  from 
urethral  obstruction  by  a  stenosis  or  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
urolith.  Involuntary  urination  is  likewise  an  indication 
of  imperfect  closure  of  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  in  elderly 
men  affected  with  multiple  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  pros- 
tate ;  these  are  among  the  cases  styled  true  incontinence  of 
urine.  Other  examples  of  true  incontinence  of  urine  are 
those  due  to  absolute  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  to  mal- 
formations. 

The  nocturnal  involuntary  micturition  of  children  is  not 
ordinarily  incontmence  of  urine,  for  the  great  quantity 
passed  each  time  indicates  distention  of  the  bladder.  The 
diurnal  sychnuresis  and  involuntary  urination  of  these 
little  ones  give  evidence  of  polyury  which  is  the  exciting 
cause.  In  some  cases  there  is  irrepressible  rather  than  in- 
voluntary urination.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  in- 
continence of  urine,  for  the  bladder  can  and  does  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  urine  before  the  need  comes  for  its 
expulsion. 

6.  Impossible  urination — retention  of  urine  (ischuria) — 
is  ordinarily  the  outcome  of  a  material  obstacle  at  the  ure- 
thro-vesical orifice  or  in  the  urethra.  In  the  first  case,  from 
spasmodic  or  from  permanent  contracture,  from  prostatic 
obstruction,  or  from  the  impaction  of  a  urolith.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  from  stenosis,  from  the  impaction  of  a  urolith  or 
of  an  extraneous  body,  or  from  an  injury. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  they  urinate  can  ordinarily  be 
described  by  intelligent  patients,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
better  that  the  physician  trust  to  his  own  senses  in  order 
that  he  may  properly  value  and  interpret  the  character  of 
urination  in  particular  cases. 

The  propulsion  of  the  urine  is  subject  to  several  modifi- 
cations, in  accordance  with  certain  local  conditions  of  the 
urethra,  jlrostate,  and  bladder. 

Gradual  diminution  in  size  of  the  stream  of  urine  dur- 
ing a  period  of  months  or  years  points  to  the  existence  of 
urethral  stenosis. 

An   inordinately   small    stream   of    urine   may    indicate 
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(Hn'l.EY:     /f/Sh'ASh'S   OF   TIIK  I'UISM:)     .1  J'/'.\U.\T('S. 
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itivtliro-Vfsii-al  (•(Uitrnrtnrc,  im'tlmil  Mtfiii.sis,  m-  im|)ucti(>ii 
of  falculo\is  iimtlcr  in  tlir  iinllmi. 

'I'lic  |>assa!j^('  of  iiriiu'  (/iiHntim  |icprl(iii|s  icliiit  i')ii  ot 
iiiiiic  from  urethral  sIciioHis. 

A  small,  slow,  fci'Mf,  |ifr|>i'ii(liciilar  stream,  iiiterniideil 
1>V  Hsuee«'ssioii  of  drops,  is  iiiili<'ali\  e  of  proslatie  olistriK'tioii. 

The  slohlieiiiiij  of  urine  is  a  siijii  of  oveitlow,  and  e<ui- 
seciuentlv  of  iMcom|>lcle  retention  of  nriiie  with  overdisten- 
tion  o{  tin'  hhnltler. 

Constant  How  of  uriiu-  from  ;iii  nndistended  hladder  is  a 
siii;n  of  ineontinenec  of  urine. 

Small,  frocjuejit,  spasnnxlie  jets  dI"  urine  siiu^est  aeut<' 
tracholo-cvstiti?. 

(f)     iNia'IKV    AS    TO    TlIK    AMOUNT    C)l'     IKl.NK     passed    Oacll 

dav  is  of  no  little  importance,  for  very  eoiisiderahh;  varia- 
tions occur  in  primary  as  wcdl  as  in  secondary  renal  affec- 
tions. Thus,  for  instance,  a  persistent  ex(;e,ss  ahove  the 
amount  of  urine  voided  each  day  may  indicate  (dironie  in- 
terstitial nephritis  with  sclerosis  (contracted  kidney),  which 
!nav  be  the  outcome  of  modifications  of  arterial  tension  from 
cardiac  (lisease,  or  may  indicate  dejieneration  of  the  kid- 
neys from  urethral  and  vesical  disease.  The  increase  of  se- 
cretion (polyuria)  varies  from  si,\ty  to  two  hundred  ounces 
daily,  or  even  to  a  y-reater  extent.  Polyuria  may  be  compli- 
cated with  i>lycosuria  dependent  upon  errors  in  the  nutritive 
function  or  upon  cerebral  disease. 

Diminution  of  secretion  (oliguria)  may  follow  polyury, 
or  may  result  from  acute  nephritis.  When  it  occurs  during 
or  after  an  attack  of  urinary  fever  it  is  ominous  and  por- 
tends anury  and  death. 

(d)  The  physical  characters  and  cliemical  properties 
of  abnormal  urine  form  the  last  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  disease,  and  comprise  an  examination  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  variations  in  the  limpidity,  turbidity,  microscopi- 
cal appearance,  color,  and  chemical  reactions  of  this  urine. 

Urine  may  be  limpid  when  voided,  it  may  retain  its  lim- 
pidity after  cooling,  or  may  become  turbid  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  After  standing  a  short  time,  limpid  urine  often 
yields  a  reddish  deposit  resembling  ground  Cayenne  pepper, 
which,  on  microscopical  examination,  proves  to  be  uric  acid. 
When  clear  urine  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  and  is  cleared 
by  the  application  of  heat,  and,  when  it  is  again  cooled,  a 
precipitate  once  more  occurs,  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
urates  w  hich  may  be  identified  by  microscopical  examination. 
Clear  urine  sometimes  yields  a  scanty  deposit  consisting  of 
oxalate  of  lime  or  of  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  free  epi- 
thelium, etc.,  indicating  in  the  second  case  renal  disease. 

The  urine  may  be  markedly  turbid,  resembling  pea-soup, 
when  passed.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  great 
amount  of  urates.  A  very  abundant  purulent  sediment  in- 
dicates cystitis,  pyelitis,  or  both.  When  this  sediment  con- 
sists of  creamy  pus  the  presumption  is  that  the  pus  comes 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  when  the  pus  is  slimy 
and  contains  phosphatic  crystals,  it  is  presumably  vesical. 

The  color  of  the  urine  should  be  carefully  noted  for  di- 
agnostic purposes,  and  its  significance  will  be  fully  realized 
bv  studying  the  accompanying  table,  illustrative  of  the  tints 
of  the  urine,  copied  from  Thudicuiu's  excellent  work  on  the 
pathology  of  the  urine  : 


TMr  llliiHtratiiir  of  the  'J\rU»  of  Urinr  (Thudicum). 


Olll.h    ll.f 

r„\«t  U  .lui 


I'alc  vcl-  I'ni-niiidii, 

low  liiir  to       Hliliilli'i-I 

HirilW-  IIIIIDIIIll 

yellow. 


ronrniiiJUiit 
rhanicteri  of 


l*»lhoto|{lrttl  liidl)«llonc 


I.crmni- 
vclliiw. 


Amber 
coliir. 


YcllowiHh- 
Kreeii. 


GrepT)i»h 

to  grawH- 

grecii. 


Reddiwh- 

yellow  to 

rod. 


Keiieiion  moRt-Murli  water  ilrunk. 
I.V  lieiitriil.   I.it  I    Atiieiiiili,  elilorii 
lie  iireil  lllld       HJK,  dillbelCH.      \',\ 
HdlidM  (exeepl     eliideh  febrile  mid 
dlalietcH,  wlieii       acute  (llneaHeM. 


rroxnn- 
thin. 


llra-inatin 


PIltk'"' 
of  bile. 


Mixture  of 
iiroxan- 
thin  with 

any  of  the 
blue  pif- 
ineutH. 

Urirniatin, 

lar^e 

amount. 


I  Ku;;ar  nil)'' 

uientH  Holidn). 
Droptwenly  toforlyl   Delleielicy  of 

dropH  of  urine  in-,      ura'niutln. 

to    two    or    thrci'! 
j     draehmH   of    funi-| 

Inn     hv(lroehlorl('| 

arid.  Iteddihli  vio-| 

h't  color  to  bitie  Ik 

proiluced. 
.\dd  to  boiling  urine  Mont ly  normal. 
I     one  fourth  of   Itfj 

bidit      of      hydro- 
chloric acid.   I'iiik 

or     purple    color 

produced. 


I,et  a  droi)  of  nitric 
acid  fall  In  the 
center  of  a  thin 
layer  J)f  urine  on  a 
wiiite  plate,  when 
0  tranweiit  play  of 
colors  in  rinf;n  of 
piid<,  violet,  and 
green  Ih  produced. 

Several  tcHtK  of  thcHe 
«ubstancei<. 


Hvdrochloric  acid. 


Red  to 
brown 

and  deep  i   of  hienia- 
brown.         toxylon. 
\  chiniaphila, 
coffee. 


ColorinK     Coffeurine    may  be 

princii)le«      known    from    the 

characteristic  odor. 


Very  acid. 


Alkaline,  de- 
composed ; 
much  carbon- 
ate of  am- 
monia. 

Reaction  acid. 
Large  amount 
of  Holidn,  par- 
ticularly urea. 

Subject  to 
accident. 


Pink  or 
rosy. 


Red  to 
purple. 


Blue. 


Violet. 


Reddish- 
brown  to 
brown, 
porter- 
like. 
Blackish- 
gray,black 
like  ink. 


Senna. 


Rhubarb. 


Pigment 
of  bile. 

Purpurin 

(uroery- 

thrin"). 


Urrhodin. 


Cyanurin 

(uroglau- 

cin)  ; 

indigo. 


Mixture  of 
the  red  and 
bine  pig- 
ments, nor- 
mal a.;d 
abnormal. 
Hicmatin. 


Mineral  acidschange 
the  dark  red  or 
brownish  color  of 
thif!  and  rheine  in- 
to light  yellow. 

Liquor  animoniae 
converts  the  dark 
orange  or  brown 
into  crimson. 

Nitric  acid. 

Is  precipitated  with 
deposits  of  urate 
of  ammonia  and 
soda,  and  may  b( 
combined  with 
them  artificially. 

Is  a  product  of 
decomposition  of 
uroxanthin,  and 
with  blue  ])ig- 
ments  makes  the 
urine  violet. 

Let  urine  decom- 
pose, or  add  con- 
centrated NO;,  or 
HCl.  Pigment  is 
destroyed  o  evap- 
oration of  urine. 
Concentrated  SO^. 
\  to  i  volume,  pro- 
duces a  test  like 
thnt  r)f  Petlenko- 
fer  for  bile.  Indigo 
not  aft'ected  by 
boiling  with  HCl. 

Those  of  the  sepa- 
rate substances. 


Coagulable  by  heat 
(sometimes)";  pre- 
cipitated by  acids 
in  flocculi. 


Occurs  In  cholera 
and  Hpinul  dlseaMi'. 


Being  the  urine  of 
healtl)    Ihis  color 
excliKles  all  (IIh. 
eases  of  which 
either  pale  or  very 
high-colored  urine 

Is  a  syniptom. 
Obstruction  to  the 

passage  of  bile 
from  the  liv<  r  and 
I   gall-bladder  Into 
j     the  intestines  ; 
presence  of  the 
Iconstltuentsof  bile 
j       in  the  bloo<l. 

I    Has  occurred  in 

cystitis  and 
I    Bright's  disease. 


Little  liquid  taken. 
Kxcess  of  nutri- 
tive, nitrogenous 
matter  ;  free  per- 
spiration.    Fever. 
The  ingestion  into 
the  stomach  of 
hicraatoxylon, 
chimaphila,  senna, 
rhubarb,  and  cof- 
fee, or  their  ex- 
tracts and  infu- 
sions. 


Urine  always  i  Indicates  frequent- 


acid,  making 
mostly  a  de- 
posit of  urates 
on  cooling. 


Ammoniacal 
decomposition 
in  the  bladder. 


Hwrnatin,    Sometimes    as     de- 
and  blood        jiosit   in  clear  or- 
becomes        dinary  unne. 
black  in    I 
putrid  urine. 

Tar  and 

crea.^ole,  or 

carbolic 

acid. 


ly  the  presence  of 

serious  lesions. 
Rest  problematical. 


Observed  in  cysti- 
tis and  Bright's 
disease.    Cyanu- 
rin sometimes 
discharged  during 
apparent  health. 
In  that  case  the 
urine  is  of  amber- 
color,  and  the  pig- 
ment only  appears 
on  addition  of 
acids. 


Typhns.    Breath- 
ing of  arseniureted 
hydrogen. 


The  ingestion  of 

carbolic  acid  into 

the  blood,  through 

the  stomach  or 

skin. 
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Respecting  the  chemical  reactions  of  abnormal  urine 
only  little  need  now  be  said. 

Urine  of  inordinately  high  acid  reaction  is  irritating  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Urine  of  alkaline  reaction  is  also  somewhat  irritating, 
but  strongly  ammoniacal  urine  causes  the  greatest  distress 
in  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Urine  containing  uric  acid  in  excess  is  highly  irritating, 
and  even  causes  cystitis  and  urethritis.  Oxalate  of  calcium 
in  abundance  of  octahedral  crystals  produces  the  same 
effects. 

Urine  containing  amorphous  phosphate  of  calcium  is 
ordinarily  acid,  and  causes  little,  if  any,  irritation. 

Alkaline,  slimy  urine  indicates  the  presence  of  triple 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphates. 

A  marked  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  objective  symptom,  while  a  decided  ex- 
cess of  urea  indicates  great  expenditure  of  enenjy  or  much 
waste  of  tissue  from  disease,  or  the  excessive  ingestion  of 
nitrogenous  food  and  insufficient  bodily  exercise. 

When  urine  containing  an  abundance  of  sugar  is  re- 
tained a  few  hours  in  the  bladder,  fermentation  soon  begins, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  cystitis  is  developed  ;  the  urine  then 
voided  being  verj-  foetid,  turbid,  slimy,  purulent,  phosphatic, 
and  swarming  with  microzymes.  At  the  time  of  its  emis- 
sion a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  resulting  from  this  bac- 
terial fermentation,  escapes  in  large  bubbles,  often  to  the 
dismay  of  the  patient,  who  suspects  intestinal  implication. 

Albumin  in  the  uriue  indicates  renal  or  vesical  disease, 
the  presence  of  blood,  or,  in  health,  the  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  albuminous  food — such  as  eggs,  etc.  L)r. 
Carroll  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  whose  urine  was  al- 
buminous during  the  period  of  thirty  years,  and  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Substances  which  exist   in   Xormal    Urine,  but   constitute  Abnormities 

when  in  Excess. 
Urea.  Creatin. 

Uric  acid.  Creatinin. 

C  sodium.  Oxalate  of  calcium. 

I  ammonium.  /  sodium. 

Urates  of  \  potassium.  Sulphates  of     -I  potassium. 

I  calcium.  (  calcium, 

(^magnesium.  f  sodium. 

I  sodium.  I  magnesium. 

Phosphates  of  \  calcium. 


Hippurates  of  ^.  potassium. 

(  calcium. 

/  .sodium. 
Lactates  of      ^  potassium. 

'  calcium. 

I  sodium. 
Chloride;-  of     -;  ammonium. 

(  potassium. 


ammonium, 
[magnesium. 
Ammonio-magnesian  phosphates. 
Silicic  acid. 

Margarin,  olein,  and  other  fats. 
Urochrome. 
Vesical  mucus. 


Substances  which  do  not  exist  iu   Xormal  Urine,  and  tlve  Presence  of 

which  constitutes  Abnormities. 

Sugar.  Albumin. 

Calcium  carbonate.  Bile. 

Cvstin.  Leucine. 

Pus.  Tyrosine. 

Chyle.  Hypoxanthin. 

Blood.  Purpurin. 

Hsematin.  Spermatozoa. 

Hiemoglobin.  Casts  of  uriniferous  tubes. 


Cancer  cells.  Iodine. 

Entozoa.  Arsenic. 

Tultercle  bacilli  and  other  micro-     Antimony. 

organisms.  Lead. 

Phenic  acid.  Copper  and  other  poison?. 

Diagnosis,  the  discrimination  of  diseases  and  the  dis- 
coverv'  of  their  character  and  seat,  is  effected  (1)  by  analyz- 
ing their  symptoms,  (2)  by  physical  exploration,  (3)  by  re- 
course to  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  excre- 
tions or  portions  of  tissue,  and  (4)  by  a  synthetic  mental 
process,  summarizing  the  different  kinds  of  information 
obtained  and  deducing  the  sign  or  indication  of  the  presence 
of  a  particular  disease. 

It  often  happens  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  is  extremely  difficult  owing  to  most  of  its 
symptoms  being  common  to  several  other  diseases  of  this 
apparatus.  In  such  a  case,  as  some  of  the  symptoms  are 
not  perceptible  in  all  the  diseases  in  question,  these  diseases 
are  one  after  another  eliminated  from  consideration  until 
all  but  two  are  excluded,  when  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage the  differential  method  of  diagnosis,  which  consists 
in  the  close  comparison  and  proper  interpretation  of  the 
dominant  symptoms,  and  of  the  results  of  the  accessory 
means  that  may  have  been  employed. 

Accurate  diagnosis  is  essential  to  rational  therapeusis 
and  to  correct  prognosis. 

The  prognosis  of  a  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  the 
foretelling  of  its  course  and  termination,  requires  a  thorough 
study  of  its  nature,  a  mature  knowledge  of  its  ordinary 
duration,  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  previous 
treatment,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  sufferer.  This  also  serves  to  establish  the  indi- 
cations of  future  treatment. 

To  the  patient  and  to  his  near  relations  and  friends 
prognosis  is  all-important.  They  desire  and  have  the  right 
to  know  if  he  is  likely  to  recover ;  if  so,  when ;  if  not, 
what  will  be  the  probable  duration  of  life,  what  the  extent 
of  his  suffering,  if  it  can  be  alleviated,  and,  finally,  if  a 
cutting  operation  is  indicated  ;  if  not.  why  it  is  conlra- 
indicated. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  of  advanced  renal 
disease  complicating  urethral  stenosis,  prostatic  obstruction, 
and  stone  in  and  tumors  of  the  bladder  of  long  standing. 
In  such  cases  cutting  operations  are  clearly  contra-indicated 
as  most  likely  to  shorten  the  patient's  life,  which  judicious 
palliation  renders  endurable. 

In  malignant  disease  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  urinary 
apparatus,  with  contamination  of  the  lymphatics,  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable,  and  cutting  operations  are  contra- 
indicated.  Palliative  treatment  should,  however,  not  be 
neglected. 

In  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  apparatus  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable,  and  palliative  measures  onlv  are 
indicated. 

Close  attention  to  prognosis  tends  to  prevent  recourse  to 
painful  and  dangerous  therapeutic  means,  or  to  cutting 
operations,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  relieve  suffering  while 
they  rapidly  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  prophylaxis  oi  several  diseases  of  the  urinarv  appa- 
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mtiis  inny  l»o  effected  l>y  nvoidjincc  of  coiitii^^ion,  hy  nhstcn- 
liuii  riom  cM-csscs,  l>y  iliic  uliscix  .nice  ..f  the  rules  of  liy- 
ffii'iu'.  h\  till'  use  of  |)ro|»|iyljnlic  iiicdicinjil  aLCriils.  or  hy 
varly  siirtjicnl  iiilcrfcrciici'. 

Tilt'  lormjitii>ii  of  (•.nlculoiis  i-oiicrclions  iii.iv  l»i'  prc- 
vciitcil  liy  timi>ly  ifciu'ral  f rcalmciit  of  liv|)rrlitliiiria,  l»v 
fri'inicnlly  willulrawiiitr  slannaiil  alkaliiif  mine  from  the 
l>lail(lcr  and  clcansiii^  it,  or  l>y  tlic  early  removal  of  forcij^ii 
b()tlu'S. 

Fri'terilis,  ectasia  of  tin-  ureters,  |ivoiie|)iirosis.  and 
jiyelonepliritis  may  all  l)e  prevented,  in  ejises  of  urelliral 
stenosis  and  of  prostatic  ohstruetion,  hy  early  attention  to 
the  contracted  urethra  and  to  the  bladder. 

'I'he  complete  cure  of  urethritis  is  oftcMi  j)reventive  of 
stenosis  of  the  nri'thra. 

'I'lio  prompt  lesort  to  external  perineal  nretlirotoniy,  fol- 
h>\ved  l>y  dilatini;  catheterism  in  tr.insverse  wounds  of  the 
perineal  pt)rtion  of  the  urethra,  is  preventive  of  those  trau- 
matic stenoses  whidi  are  so  fatal  to  suiferers. 

The  judicions  use  of  quinine  dnrini;  the  surj^ical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  often  prevent- 
ive of  the  intercurrence  of  rigors,  jind,  when  these  have 
already  begun,  palliates  them  and  often  prevents  their  re- 
'^currence.  The  administration  of  minim  doses  of  aconite 
tincture  is  of  great  value  in  tlie  febrile  reaction  which  so 
frequently  occurs  after  operations  or  in  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  even  in  urethritis. 

The  <iriicral  thcrapeiisis  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  appara- 
tus implies  a  good  undonstanding  of  the  principles  of  action, 
indication,  and  application  of  means  of  palliation  and  of 
cure,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  particular  diseases  of  the  organs  of  this  appara- 
tus, and  is  deduced  from  general  pathology,  from  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents,  and 
from  a  study  of  the  results  of  surgical  processes.  Only  gen- 
eral principles  are  thereby  established,  no  fixed  rules  can 
be  rational,  for  many  circumstances  arise  that  lead  the 
physician  to  modify  his  treatment  even  of  the  same  patient, 
and  he  has  no  other  guides  than  are  afforded  by  mature  ex- 
perience, qxiick  perception,  sound  judgment,  a  cool  head, 
and  a  steady  hand.  Too  much  haste  to  do  for  a  patient  is 
often  productive  of  much  harm.  In  certain  difficult,  doubt- 
ful cases,  how  much  better  it  is  to  do  nothing  than  to  do 
the  wrong  thing,  or  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time 
or  in  a  way  that  is  almost  certain  to  be  injurious  and  per- 
haps fatal  to  the  sufferer !  In  these  circumstances,  a  little 
delay,  sufficient  to  bring  into  play  the  reasoning  faculties,  is 
most  wholesome  and  enables  the  physician  to  exercise  his 
skill  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  inexperienced  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
overdo  the  right  thing,  the  result  being  that  the  sick  man, 
thus  tormented  by  meddlesome  medicinal  and  manual  medi- 
cation, becomes  fretful,  his  body  temperature  rises,  his 
pulse  is  quick  and  frequent,  he  is  sleepless,  and  his  appetite 
vanishes.  These  phenomena  are  not  properly  interpreted ; 
a  consultation  is  finally  called,  and  the  advice  is,  too  much 
of  the  right  thing  has  been  done ;  cease  all  interference  and 
let  the  patient  get  well. 

A  young  surgeon,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  eager  for  glory, 


nnxiouR  to  do  his  whole  <liity,  well  informed  in  all  tlitr  m<Hl- 
ern  devie(>N,  has  just    taken  charge;  of  his  first  case  of  nar- 
row Htrictnre  in  the   pli.illic   region  of  the  urethra.      Ilr  de- 
I'ideH   to   perform    internal    urethrotomy    and    subjects    Iiir 
patient  to  the  most  rigid  [»reparatory  treatment,     lie  sterif- 
izcH  the  urine  with  free  doses  of  oil  of  gaultheria,  which  are 
to  be  continued  tlirouglioiit  lln- after-treatment,  adminiKters 
<|tiinine  without  stint   as  a  prophylactic  of  urethral   fever, 
disinfects  his  instruments,  injects  a  g(K)d  (juantity  of  a  four- 
]ier-cent.  cocaine  8<tlution,  executes  the  operation,  MUC(;esH- 
fully  arrestH  the  cftnNequetit  liainorrhage,  resorts  to  diLiting 
catheterism  once  each  day,  and  causes  the  urethra  to  he  in- 
jecte(t  every  two   hf»urs   night   and   day  for  a  week  with    a 
l-to-r),()00    .siiblimatt;    solution,    adding    thereto    a    liberal 
amount  of  boric  acid  and   peroxide  of  hydrogen.      At  the 
expiration  of  thf.f  time  he  is  alarmed  to  find  his  patient  ho 
ill,  with  loss  of  appetite  and   sleep,  with  U'Viir  and  the  ac- 
companying  fret  fulness,   and   with   an    extremely   sensitive 
and  irritab'e  urethra,  that  he  requests  a  consultation.     The 
consulting  physician  listens  patiently  to  a  *letailed   recital 
of  the  whole  case,  and,  taking  the  attending  surgeon  to  an 
adjoining  room,  says  he  is  greatly  surjmsed  to  find  the  man 
alive  after  being  subjected  to   the  torture  of  so  much  un- 
necessary medication,  aad  advises  its  immediate  cessation. 
From  that  moment  the  patient  begins  to  improve,  and  is 
allowed  to  get  well  by  being  catheterized  only  once  a  week. 
This  is  no  exaggeratioJi:,  but  a  true  picture  of  a  not  infre- 
quent occurrence. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  diseases  are  not  cured 
by  medicines  or  by  snrgieal  operations.  In  the  first  case, 
drugs  are  given  to  remove  the  cause  by  destroying  its  mor- 
bific agency,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  the  second  case  an 
operation  is  perfonned  to  remove  an  obstruction,  a  growth, 
or  a  foreign  substance,  or  to  relieve  a  distended  bladder, 
which  may  be  disturbing  the  bodily  functions ;  Nature 
effects  the  cure. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  relate  to  means  by  which  a  disease  is 
cured  or  palliated  and  by  which  the  individual  may  be 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  resist  its  effects ; 
therefore  quite  as  much  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  as  upon  the  management  of 
his  disease.  Suitable  hygienic  precautions,  a  wholesome 
alimentation,  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants,  and  such 
other  analeptic  measures  as  may  be  indicated,  form  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  of  the  patient.  The  disease  may  re- 
quire medicinal  as  well  as  mechanical  means.  For  instance, 
to  relieve  pain,  to  eradicate  a  poison,  or  to  destroy  an  in- 
fective agent,  drugs  known  by  experience  to  possess  hyp-  . 
notic,  neutralizing,  or  specific  properties  are  indicated — as 
anodynes  to  relieve  pain,  sterilizing  agents  in  urethritis, 
and  m.ercury  in  syphilis.  Operations,  such  as  catheterism 
to  relieve  retention  of  urine ;  lithotomy  or  lithotrity  for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra  ;  dila- 
tation, divulsion,  or  urethrotomy  for  the  cure  of  stricture ; 
nephrotomy  to  relieve  pyonephrosis  ;  nephrectomy  for  cer- 
tain diseased  kidneys ;  and  cystotomy  for  the  excision  of 
vesical  tumors.  An  accurate  diagnosis,  a  sound  judgment 
of   the    indications    of   special   processes,  and   a  masterly 
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operative  skill  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful 
management  of  a  particular  disease. 

The  greati^st  caution  should  be  exercised  in  prescribin<r 
some  of  the  medicinal  agents  required  in  the  treatment  of 
affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  Among  these  opium 
should  be  particularly  mentioned  for  two  among  many  good 
reasons :  First,  because  of  its  known  property  to  lessen  the 
urinary  secretion,  which  is  sometimes  a  most  dangerous 
consequence,  and,  second,  because  long  sufferers  from 
gravel,  stone,  and  other  painful  affections  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire the  "  opium  habit,"  beginning  with  small  doses  and 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  until  the  habit  is  fixed. 
Valuable  as  is  this  drug,  it  should  rarely  be  used  and  given 
only  in  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

Stimulating  diuretics  are  also  dangerous  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  Mild  diluents  and  diaphoretics 
should  be  employed  in  their  stead. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  concerning  cer- 
tain questions  asked  by  junior  members  of  the  profession, 
to  wit : 

1.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  when  it  is  difficult  or 
not  possible  to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  an 
operation  which  may  be  indicated  by  a  pathic  condition  the 
nature  of  which  can  not  be  ascertained  until  the  parts  are 
exposed  to  view  by  the  knife  \ 

2.  Is  the  surgeon  justified,  immediately  after  an  ex- 
ploratory operation,  to  proceed  to  the  final  operation  against 
the  consent  of  the  patient :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  patient 
had  refused  to  submit  to  anything  more  than  an  exploratory 
operation  ? 

3.  Is  the  surgeon  justified,  without  the  consent  of  the 
patient,  to  proceed  to  the  final  operation  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  exploratory  operation  while  the  patient  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  ? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  as  follows : 

1.  The  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  employ  all  the  means 
of  diagnosis  at  his  command  before  proposing  an  explora- 
tion which  involves  the  use  of  the  knife,  and,  failing,  his 
further  duty,  if  there  be  time,  is  to  submit  the  case  to  an- 
other surgeon  for  his  diagnosis,  opinion,  and  advice.  If 
then  an  exploratory  operation  be  advisable,  its  nature  and 
also  the  character  and  extent  of  the  operation  likely  to  be 
indicated  by  the  exploration  should  be  fully  explained  to 
the  patient. 

2.  If  the  patient  refuse  to  submit  to  anything  more  than 
the  exploratory  operation,  the  surgeon  is  not  justified  to 
proceed  beyond  the  exploratory  operation. 

8.  Under  no  circumstances  is  the  surgeon  justified,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  patient,  to  proceed  further  than  the 
exploratory  operation. 

What  is  then  to  be  done,  asks  the  junior  surgeon,  if 
the  wound  inflicted  in  the  exploration  is  such  as  to  be  reme- 
diable only  by  the  final  operation,  or  such  that  the  patient 
may  die  unless  the  final  operation  be  at  once  performed  ' 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  experienced  sur- 
geon is  not  likely  to  place  himseK  in  such  a  position,  nor 
to  entertain  the  thought  of  undertaking  an  exploration 
without  having  had  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  pa- 
tient that  he  must  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  as 


to  what  the  exploration  may  indicate,  and  give  his  full  con- 
sent to  the  performance  of  the  necessary  operation.  If  the 
patient  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  the  surgeon  is 
justified  in  declining  to  operate  or  even  to  continue  in  charge 
of  the  case. 


NOTE   ON 
A   NEW   METHOD   OF   SKIX   GKAFTING.* 

By  prince    a.    MORROW,   M.  D., 

SURliEON   TO   CHAUITT   HOSPITAL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  reparative 
power  is  the  property  possessed  by  the  living  tissues  of  re- 
storing losses  of  their  own  substance  by  the  assimilation  of 
other  tissues  placed  in  the  breach  of  continuity.  Skin, 
nerve  tissue,  cartilage,  and  bone  inserted  in  the  gaps  occa- 
sioned by  loss  of  these  substances  become  soldered  by  a 
process  of  vascularization  into  perfect  union  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  It  is  not  necessary  even  that  the  new  ma- 
terial should  be  homogeneous  with  the  tissues  into  which  it 
is  to  be  incorporated.  Substances  of  dissimilar  composition, 
such  as  egg  membrane,  sponge,  frog's  skin,  etc.,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  organized  and  transformed  into  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  body. 

Xo  less  remarkable  is  the  inherent  vitality  of  tissues 
entirely  removed  from  the  body.  The  separation  of  a  piece 
of  tissue  from  its  vascular  and  nervous  connections  does  not 
carry  with  it  immediate  death  of  the  separated  part.  Its 
vitality,  instead  of  being  at  once  extinguished,  is  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time.  Numerous  cases  might  be  cited  in 
which  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  toes,  the  lips,  the  ear,  the 
nose,  etc.,  have  been  severed  and  replaced  after  a  considera- 
ble time  has  elapsed,  with  the  production  of  perfect  union 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  parts. 
The  limitation  of  the  natality  of  skin  grafts  has  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  this  may  be 
preserved  from  thirty-six  to  ninety-six  hours,  and  even  one 
hundred  and  eight  hours,  under  favorable  conditions.  Ex- 
periments in  dental  surgery  have  demonstrated  that  teeth — 
it  may  be  one  hundred  years  old — may  be  successfully  im- 
planted and  form  solid  union  with  their  new  sockets. 

As  is  well  known,  the  transplantation  of  skin  for  the  re- 
pair of  injuries  and  the  restoration  of  lost  parts  was  prac- 
ticed centuries  ago,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  method  and  results.  In  these  operations  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  direct  blood  supply  was  deemed  essential — in  fact, 
it  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  of  success  that  the 
vascular  bond  of  union  between  the  flap  and  the  body 
should  not  be  severed  until  union  had  taken  place. 

The  discovery  by  Reverdin  that  bits  of  tissue  might  be 
entirely  ablated  and  successfully  grafted  dates  back  but 
little  over  twenty  years.  This  method  constitutes  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  surgery  in  the  healing 
of  large  surfaces  after  injuries  and  operations.  The  opin- 
ion was  for  a  long  time  held  that  the  smaller  and  more  su- 
perficial the  bits  of  transplanted  tissue,  the  more  favorable 

*  Read  before  the  American  Dermatological  Association  at  its  fif- 
teenth annual  meeting. 
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tho  chances  of  success.  More  recent  oxperiineiitH  have 
><h()\vii  that  this  liinitatioti  of  tlic  siiprrHcial  nifn  of  the 
f^raft  was  eiitirrly  miiifct'ssary.  I'v  the  im|irovi'i|  method 
of  Thiersch,  e[>i(h'iiiial  i;rafts  several  eeiiliiiielres  in  h-iiLTlli 
or  hreadth  may  he  siieeessfully  emploveti.  I'he  limitation 
of  the  (h'|ith  of  the  ;;raft  is,  in  mv  opinion,  e<|iiallv  faneifiii. 
Mv  t)\\n  e\|>iriments  ha\e  shown  that  (iee|)  LCrafIs  unite 
reatlilv  ami  |>erfectlv,  |)rovi(hMl  there  he  an  aeiMirnte  eoa|)- 
tation  of  the  new  material  wifii  the  adjacent  parts. 

.\s  tU'rmatolotjists  we  .ire  intt>rested  |)riiicipally  in  the 
he.arinix  of  these  facts  upon  the  suri^ery  of  the  skin.  I  |)ro- 
post>  to  Urii'tlv  call  attention  to  a  new  method  of  sUin  i^raft- 
inii"  which  has,  1  think,  an  exceedingly  vahialilc,  Ihonu'h 
sonu'what  restricted.  rani>e  in  cutaneous  sur^rery. 

'The  iH'culiarity  of  the  method  consists  (1)  in  the  depth 
of  tlie  ijraft,  whicii  includes  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin 
and  in  .some  eases  a  layer  of  subcutaneous  tissue;  (2)  in 
the  method  of  procedure,  whicli  consists  in  removinjij  a  but- 
ton oi  tissue  of  any  required  depth  by  means  of  a  round 
cuttinj;  instrument  known  as  the  Keyes  cutaneous  punch, 
and  immediately  inserting  it  in  a  receptacle  or  bed  pre- 
viously made  by  the  same  instrument. 

In  this  way  lliere  is  obtained  perfect  coaptation  of  the 
graft  with  tlie  base  and  margins  of  tlie  surrounding  tissues, 
thus  insuring  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  immediate 
union  of  tlie  ])arts.  In  fact,  the  absolute  accuracy  with 
which  this  may  be  done  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  from 
a  mechanical  point  of  view. 

Some  eifjiitoen  months  ati^o  I  was  led  to  devise  this  metliod 
by  the  importunity  of  a  patient  who  had  become  somewhat  hy- 
pochondriacal on  account  of  the  disfigurement  of  an  ugly  scar  on 
the  side  and  back  of  the  scalp,  the  consequence  of  a  severe  burn 
received  in  infancy,  forty  years  previously.  He  had  been  able 
to  conceal  the  scar  by  combing  the  hair  of  the  opposite  side 
over  it,  until  the  rapid  thinning  of  the  hair  from  premature  alo- 
pecia rendered  this  dissimulation  no  longer  possible. 

I  first  ordered  a  closely  titling  toupee,  which  concealed  the 
deformity  with  some  degree  of  success,  but,  as  it  was  dilHcult  to 
retain  in  position  and  was  otherwise  objectionable  to  the  pa- 
tient, he  besought  me  to  attempt  an  operation  for  its  cure.  The 
only  expedient  which  suggested  itself  to  me.  was  the  insertion 
of  hair-bearing  tissue  in  the  bald  patch.  So  far  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  medical  literature  does  not  record  a  single  instance 
of  the  successful  grafting  of  skin  capable  of  producing  hairs. 
In  all  cases  where  skin  with  hair  on  the  surface  has  been  used 
in  grafting,  the  hair  invariably  fell  out  and  was  not  reproduced; 
there  was  at  tlie  same  time  a  loss  of  the  secretory  and  other 
fimctions  of  the  skin,  showing  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
follicular  structures.  In  an  able  article  on  Skin  Grafting,  in 
Wood's  Reference  Hand-hook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  this  opinion 
is  formulated:  ''  From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  the  skin, 
there  can  be  no  expectation  of  reproducing  hair  or  other  ad- 
nexa." 

A  successful  issue  in  this  case  was  rendered  improbable  by 
the  character  of  the  soil — an  old  cicatrix  of  forty  years'  stand- 
ing, consisting  of  hard,  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  scant  vas- 
cular supply. 

These  difficulties  were  explained  to  the  patient,  as  well  as 
the  improbability  of  success,  but  he  insisted  on  the  experiment 
being  tried,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility  of  a  probable 
failure. 

In  this  case  I  first  took  a  number  of  grafts  from  the  opposite 


!«i(k>  ot  the  paliont'H  Hoalp  an<l  implanted  them  in  the  Hear  tiHMUo. 
To  my  ^ratiliciition,  I  found  that  union  promptly  occurred.  I 
tiinn  wiiitod  sevend  weeks  in  or<ler  to  ascertain  whether  theso 
ingrafted  purlions  would  produce  a  growth  of  hair,  and  ImuikI 
liuit  till'  grafts  un<hiiil)t.idly  grew  liairH, 

The  practicability  of  I  he  idea  iiaving  been  thus  satisfuctorily 
deinonstratoil,  I  next  removed  larger  and  deeper  graftH  from  the 
m^alp  of  another  individual,  who,  for  a  Hufticienl  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, was  prevailed  upon  to  supply  the  iniiterial.  These 
all  took  perfectly,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  Hcvoral  months,  there 
was  siitliciont  evidence  of  the  growth  of  hair  in  a  number  of. 
the  grafts  to  induce  the  |)atient  to  ask  a  continuance  of  tho 
trealnieiit. 

.\    few   words   as  to   the  details  of  tlu'  operative   pro- 
cedun?  may  be  appro|>riate  here.     The  hair  over  the  limited 
areas    from    whiih   the  grafts   are  to   Ix-  taken  is  cut  short, 
and  these  surfaces,  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  im- 
planted, are  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soa[)  and   hot  water, 
and    afterward    washed    with    a    sublimate    solution.     Tlie 
operation  is  conducted  in  every  detail  antiseptically.     Tlie 
first  steji  is  to  prejiare  a  bed  for  the  recejition  of  the  grafts. 
With  a  slight  rotatory  motion  the   j)unch  may  be  made  to 
penetrate  to  the  desired  depth,  and  the  included  button  of 
tissue  is  grasped  in  the  center  with  a  mouse-toothed  for- 
ceps, lifted   up,  and   separated  from   its  underlying  attach- 
ments with   a  sharp   bistoury   or  scissors  curved  upon  the 
fiat.     There  is  but  slight  bleeding,  which  soon  ceases  under 
pressure   with  absorbent  cotton ;  it  is  better  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  until   this  subsides.     A  similar  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed in   the  case  of  the  graft  to  be  implanted.     As  it  is 
necessary  to  include  all  the  follicular  structures  of  the  scalp, 
which  penetrate  deejily  in  the  occipital  region,  each  button 
was    fully   a   quarter  of    an    inch   or   more   in   thickness. 
This  is  immediately  inserted  in  the  receptacle  already  pre- 
pared, care  being  taken  that  the  axis  of  the  hairs  are  prop- 
erly directed.     The  graft  is  fixed  accurately  in  position  and 
slight  pressure  maintained  with  a  smooth  spatula  for  a  few 
minutes.     After  the  desired  number  of  grafts  are  inserted, 
each  is  retained  in  position  by  means  of  a  thin  covering  of 
rubber  tissue,  the  edges  of  which  are  moistened  with  chloro- 
form.    This  substance,   being  transparent,  permits  a  satis- 
factory inspection  of  the  condition   of  the  parts  beneath ; 
over  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  borated  cotton.     A  bandage 
completes  the  dressing.     The  holes  from  which  the  grafts 
have  been  taken  are  filled  with  iodoform  and  covered  with 
adhesive  plaster.     They  heal  promptly,  and  become  almost 
entirely  obliterated  by  cicatricial  contraction. 

At  the  first  inspection  of  the  grafts  twenty-four  hours 
later,  they  are  usually  found  to  be  firmly  agglutinated,  as 
may  be  determined  by  pressing  on  them  with  the  point  of 
a  probe.  Sometimes  a  little  serum  exudes  from  the  sides, 
which  may  be  absorbed  by  a  cotton  pledget,  lifting  up  one 
edge  of  the  rubber  tissue  for  that  purpose.  For  two  or  three 
days  they  may  be  dusted  with  iodoform.  In  no  instance 
have  I  detected  any  purulent  exudation.  Ordinarily,  within 
a  few  days  the  grafts  are  firmly  united,  and  can  not  be  de- 
tached without  using  force.  They  present  a  reddish  hue 
for  some  time,  which  gradually  fades  out,  and  after  several 
weeks  the  line  of  demarkation  is  scarcely  seen. 

The  operation  may  be  rendered  absolutely  painless  by  I 
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injectino-  a  few  drops  of  a  cocaine  solution.  This  does 
not  interfere  with  the  vitality  of  the  graft.  The  only  in- 
convenience I  have  found  is  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the 
part,  which  interferes  with  perfectly  accurate  coaptation. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  the  cataphoretic  introduction  of 
cocaine  or  by  general  anaesthesia. 

In  the  last  operation  upon  this  patient  the  person 
furnishing  the  grafts  insisted  upon  being  etherized,  and,  in 
order  to  get  through  with  him  as  soon  as  possible,  I  re- 
moved six  grafts  in  succession,  and,  instead  of  immediately 
inserting  each  one  as  it  was  removed,  I  placed  them  in  a 
solution  of  salt  and  tepid  water  for  several  minutes.  This 
delay  did  not  affect  the  result,  as  they  all  united  })romptly 
and  perfectly.  I  learn  from  a  letter  received  from  the  pa- 
tient a  few  days  ago  (September  l7th)  that  the  hairs  fell 
out  from  this  last  series  of  grafts  and  have  not  been  repro- 
duced. He  further  says  :  "  There  are  some  hairs  growing  in 
the  former  grafts.  No  doubt  about  that.  I  will  say  I 
would  very  gladly  go  on  with  the  operation  if  I  could  be 
assured  of  success  in  the  end."  No  further  operative 
measures  have  been  attempted  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
securing  suitable  material,  as  the  patient's  hair  is  difficult 
to  match  in  tint  and  texture.  Another  serious  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently  deep  bed  in 
the  thinned  contracted  scar  tissue  in  which  to  insert  the 
grafts. 

While  the  operation  in  this  case  has  not  yielded  the 
most  brilliant  result,  so  far  as  a  cure  of  the  deformity  is 
concerned,  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  ingraft  deep  sections  of  skin  containing  the 
follicular  apparatus,  preserving  the  integrity  of  their  ana- 
tomical structure  as  well  as  their  functions.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  small  grafts  the  changes  inseparable  from  the 
processes  of  union  and  cicatrization  cause  more  or  less 
contraction  of  the  transplanted  tissues  and  tend  to  oblit- 
erate the  hair  follicles,  more  especially  in  the  peripheral 
margin  of  the  graft.  This  destructive  change  is  less  mani- 
fest in  the  central  portion,  which  would  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  a  graft  of-  considerable  area  would  in  all 
probability  produce  an  abundant  and  \'igorous  growth  of  hair. 
The  most  available  material  for  grafting  an  extensive  sur- 
face would  be  the  scalp  of  a  person  recently  deceased. 

The  punch  used  in  this  case  was  about  35  to  40  mm. 
in  circumference.  A  slightly  smaller  instrument  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  receptacle,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  the  button  of  tissue  to  contract.  I  have  not  used  larger 
instruments,  because  the  person  furnishing  the  material 
stipulated  that  the  resulting  scars  should  not  be  readily 
perceptible.  I  am  persuaded  that  much  larger  grafts 
would  unite  just  as  readily  and  perfectly.  Rectangular  or 
other  shaped  instruments  might  be  used  if  desired. 

The  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  successfully 
grafting  deep  sections  of  the  skin  with  the  complete  conser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  the  follicular  structures  has,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessary  limitations  of  its  employment,  a  curi- 
ous rather  than  a  practical  interest.  If  this  were  its  only,  or 
indeed  its  chief,  value,  I  should  not  have  trespassed  upon 
the  valuable  time  of  this  association  by  describing  it  in  de- 
tail.    The  method  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  valua- 


ble application.  I  believe  that  it  constitutes  an  ideal  treat- 
ment for  circumscribed  malignant  and  papillary  growths 
occurring  upon  the  face,  where  cosmetic  considerations  play 
an  important  rdle  in  determining  the  choice  of  an  operation. 
Small  epitheliomata,  lupus  nodules,  moles,  warts,  and  other 
facial  blemishes  may  be  removed  and  pieces  of  smooth, 
liealthy  skin  substituted  with  the  absolute  certainty,  if  the 
operation  is  carefully  done,  of  securing  immediate  union 
without  the  puckered,  disfiguring  scars  which  follow  cutting 
and  cautery  o])erations.  In  one  case  where  I  removed  a 
small  epithelioma  above  the  right  superciliary  ridge  and  re- 
placed it  with  tissue  from  the  patient's  arm,  the  operation 
was  entirely  successful.  After  the  lapse  of  several  months 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  line  of 
union  is  scarcely  traceable,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  new  tissue.     (This  patient  was  exhibited.) 

The  operation  is  more  especially  indicated  in  epithelio- 
mata of  recent  development  and  limited  area  when  the  can- 
cerous infiltration  has  not  invaded  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Even  when  the  disease  is  more  extensive,  the  epithelioma- 
tous  nodules  around  the  edge  may  be  punched  out  one  by 
one  and  sound  tissue  substituted.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease  may  be  often  checked  in  this  way,  as 
the  healthy  tissue  from  another  surface  does  not  so  readily 
undergo  degenerative  changes.  Healthy  skin  may  be  readi- 
ly grafted  on  cancerous  tissues.  As  a  matter  of  experiment, 
I  have  inserted  a  number  of  grafts  in  the  infiltrated  edge  of 
an  inoperable  cancer.  The  inner  segment  of  the  graft 
rested  upon  diseased  tissue,  while  the  outer  segment  was  im- 
bedded in  apparently  healthy  tissue ;  the  grafts  united  per- 
fectly, and,  in  the  further  extension  of  the  morbid  process, 
the  ingrafted  tissues  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  dis- 
ease much  longer  than  the  other  portions. 

The  method  also  finds  a  special  application  in  cases 
where,  after  complete  cicatrization  and  apparent  cure  of  an 
epithelioma  by  operation,  there  is  a  redevelopment  of  the 
disease  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  cicatrix.  If  these  dis- 
eased spots  are  replaced  by  healthy  tissue,  the  chances  of 
complete  cure  are  materially  strengthened. 

I  have  not  yet  found  a  suitable  case  of  lupus  vulgaris 
in  which  to  try  this  method,  but  I  should  think  that  in  cases 
where  the  disease  is  circumscribed  the  lupus  nodules  might 
be  punched  out  and  healthy  tissue  inserted,  leaving  much 
less  disfigurement  than  results  from  their  destruction  by 
curette  or  cautery. 

Also  warts  and  moles  on  the  face  and  exposed  parts 
which,  besides  their  disfigurement,  are  prone  to  take  on  ma- 
lignant degeneration,  especially  in  persons  of  advanced  age, 
may  be  removed  and  smooth,  healthy  skin  be  substituted 
without  leaving  the  unsightly  scars  which  would  follow  their 
removal  by  excision  or  caustics. 

The  range  of  application  of  this  method  with  certain 
modifications  might  be  still  further  extended.  I  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  extensive  epitheliomas  or  lupus,  which 
have  been  removed  by  excision,  instead  of  allowing  the 
wound  to  heal  by  granulation  with  consequent  cicatricial 
contraction,  a  much  better  result  would  be  obtained  by 
covering  it  with  healthy  skin,  carefully  cut  to  secure  accu- 
rate coaptation.     Such  tissue  would  be  less  apt  to  become 
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the  seat  of   iccuiToiit   tlisoHHo    tlum    tlir   conru'ctivc    tissue 
formed  l>y  t^ramilatioiis. 

\\  liile  union  fakes  |)lace  more  |irom|)llv  ;iinl  iieirectly 
\N  liere  tlie  "grafts  aceiiralely  Hi  into  I  lie  place  of  I  lie  displaeed 
tissue,  and  eorrespondinLj  anatomical  la\irs  are  liroii^iit  in 
the  saiiii'  plane  of  apposition,  yet  I  lie  skin  mav  I'c  success 
fully  i;raft('d  ovit  muscles,  fascia,  carlila^^-c,  or  hone.  in  a 
recent  case  in  which  a  cancerous  eyel)all  had  heen  removed, 
and  tlie  disease  liad  recurred  in  the  orhit,  involviuif  the  an- 
trum of  llii^hmore,  renderinLj  it  inoperahle,  I  inserted  a  lyraft 
at  tin*  inner  cantlms  of  tiie  eye  and  two  or  three  aloni^  the 
interior  margin  of  the  orhit.  Tlie  punch  in  eacli  instance 
penetrated  to  the  l)ony  surface,  hut  tlie  huttons  of  im- 
])hinted  skin  readily  united.  The  <;raft  at  the  inner  canthus 
still  remains,  while  the  others  were  finally  disinteiiratc<l  and 
swept  awav  hv  the  cancerous  process. 

In  elosinix,  I  jnav  call  attention  to  one  point  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  maiie.  The  injection  of  cocaine, 
I  liave  said,  is  apt  to  cause  a  slight  swelling  of  the  graft 
which  interferes  with  accurate  coaptation.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  1  liave  in  a  number  of  instances  resorted  to 
the  eataphoretie  introduction  of  cocaine.  This  was  done 
by  placing  discs,  made  of  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blotting 
paper  saturated  with  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine, 
over  the  platinum  surface  of  an  electrode  specially  designed 
for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Peterson,  of  New  York.  With  a 
current  of  five  to  fifteen  milliaraperes,  complete  insensibility 
is  secured  within  a  few  minutes.  This  action  is  materially 
hastened  by  puncturing  the  surface  at  one  or  two  places 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  causes  more  rapid  pene- 
tration of  the  solution. 
t)(j  West  Fortieth  Street. 


THE  TREATMENT   OF 

IIYPERTROPHIED   TURBINATED    BONES 

BY   FLAP   OPERATION. 

By  FRED   WniTING,    M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON   TO   THE   NEW  YORK   EYE   AND   EAR  INFIRMARY. 

The  great  variety  of  operations  practiced  for  the  relief 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bones  furnishes  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  inefficiency  of  any  one  [)rocedure  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 

Each  has  its  coterie  of  followers  who  descant  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  method  they  practice,  and  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  recognize  as  beneficial  any  treatment  other 
than  that  which  they  themselves  pursue ;  hence  the  advo- 
cacy of  any  new  operation  must  be  supported  by  very  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  its  value,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  in- 
dorsement, fail  entirely  of  adoption,  for  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  convince  practitioners  that  their  results  are  not 
already  of  the  best  and  their  modes  of  procedure  the 
simplest. 

The  reason  that  no  one  operation  is  sufficiently^  su})erior 
to  every  other  to  cause  its  general  adoption  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  faults  of  one  pertain  nearly  alike  to  all,  and 
any  device  which  eliminated  the  objectional  features  would 
at  once  supersede  all  others. 


The  HUrgery  (»f  the  nose  is,  as  a  rule,  attendeil  with  hut 
slight  febrile  reactifui,  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  drainage 
is  free  in  all  directions  and  that  the  woimkIh  are  op<;n  and 
gramdaling,  admitting  of  nu  retaine<l  Hecretions  ;  tliis  toler- 
ation has  given  ground  to  thi'  idea  that  almost  any  step 
may  he  taken  with  impunity  in  this  region.  Such  is  not, 
howcvei',  the  case  as  reganls  operation  upon  the  middle 
turbinated  hones,  for  the  nearer  one  a])pr<»a(!lH?H  to  the 
cribriform  plate  the  more  decidi-d  is  the  reaction  apt 
to  he,  a  considerahle  ele\ation  in  temperatun;  appearing 
now  and  again.  atten<le(l  with  marked  depression,  hut  fol- 
lowe(l  hv  ra|iid  ini|irovemeiit  in  the  i^eneral  health  of 
the  ]>atient  atten<lant  upon  ])ro|»er  opi'uing  of  the  nasal 
passag(\s. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  relii^f  afforded  by 
operation  in  cases  of  catarrhal  thick(;ning  of  bone  and  mu- 
cous membrane  is  by  no  means  determined  as  yet,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  nearly  complete  stoppage  of 
the  air  channels  ;  in  such  the  relief  incident  to  free  passage  of 
air  into  the  naso-pharynx  and  consequent  ability  to  clear 
the  nose  of  annoying  secretions  is  so  great  as  to  minimize 
the  appreciation  of  any  .symptoms  resulting  from  the  con- 
traction of  extensive  cicatrices  ;  in  those  cases,  however,  in 
which  there  was  simple  liypertroi)hy  without  obstruction 
and  the  galvano-cautery  and  other  scar-producing  agents 
have  been  used,  the  resulting  cicatricial  contraction  has 
often  been  more  irritating  than  the  original  lesion,  and  it  is 
in  just  such  a  class  of  cases  that  a  fine  discrimination  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  patient. 

The  history  of  nasal  surgery  presents  a  wide  diversity 
of  professional  opinions  regarding  the  wisest  procedures  to 
be  adopted  in  the  cases  under  discussion  ;  the  treatment 
has  been  rigorous  or  mild  according  as  the  popular  idea  of 
the  day  was  radical  or  conservative,  the  extremes  of  treat- 
ment in  either  direction  being  very  pronounced ;  from 
evulsion  of  the  entire  bone  to  applications  of  silver  nitrate 
in  spray  is  a  tremendous  territory  to  span,  and  yet  men  of 
the  best  reputation  and  ability  have  differed  even  so  far  in 
their  ideas  of  treatment. 

Simultaneously  with  the  earliest  employment  of  the 
galvano-cautery  for  the  destruction  of  necrotic  tissue  in 
atrophic  rhinitis  there  was  aroused  a  furor  for  destroying 
or  removing  every  mucous  surface  in  the  nose  presenting  an 
irregularity  beneath  it.  Briefly  reviewing  the  means  de- 
vised for  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat,  we  find  human 
ingenuity  to  have  been  taxed  to  produce  an  extended  variety 
of  instruments  and  operations  which,  however  curative  in 
their  agency,  have  all  sacrificed  large  areas  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  which  task  has  been  devoted  an  ardor  worthy  of 
better  things. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  cautery  into  nasal  surgery 
began  an  era  of  burning,  in  which  all  the  surface  of  the 
nose  within  reach  of  a  cautery  point — and  these  last  were 
long — was  grilled  over,  with  resulting  adhesions  in  many  and 
broad  bands  of  scar  tissue  in  all  cases,  until  several  pub- 
lished reports  of  amblyopia  (Schmidt-Rimpler  et  al.)  from 
this  cause  called  a  halt  in  the  process  of  wholesale  broiling, 
and  other  means  were  sought  the  results  of  which  should 
be  less  certainly  disastrous.     The  greatest  abuse  of  this  in- 
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strument  is  at  the  hands  of  those  who,  without  previous  ex- 
perience, do  not  hesitate  to  "  touch  up  "  the  nose. 

The  employment  of  the  saw  lias  been  justly  popular, 
for,  while  its  use  is  attended  with  ha3morrhage,  the  amount 
is  small  and  easily  controlled ;  the  instrument  is  operated 
with  ease  in  the  inferior  meatus  and  has  proved  invaluable 
for  the  removal  of  hypertrophies  and  deviations  of  the  snep- 
tum ;  in  the  middle  meatus,  however,  there  is  scant  space 
for  its  manipulation,  and  enlargements  of  the  turbinated  are 
with  difficulty  accessible ;  the  saw  may  therefore  be  disre- 
garded in  the  consideration  of  instruments  for  use  in  this 
region. 

The  snare,  while  it  has  proved  very  serviceable  for  the 
removal  of  polypi,  adenoid  growths,  and  erectile-tissue  tu- 
mors, is  of  but  very  limited  utility  in  treating  hypertrophies 
of  the  nose,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  and  the 
resistance  of  the  tissues  where  any  bone  is  involved. 

The  removal  of  the  entire  bone  (evulsion)  has  been 
practiced  with  the  intention  of  making  an  opening  as  large 
as  possible  in  the  nose  ;  such  a  procedure  is  attended  with 
a  very  considerable  traumatism,  a  large  part  of  the  integral 
structure  of  the  nose  being  destroyed  and  the  su])port  of 
the  bony  framework  impaired ;  such  an  operation  seems 
based  upon  the  notion  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  is  a  substance  quite  superfluous,  and  its  wholesale 
destruction  a  rather  laudable  enterprise.  So  prevalent  has 
this  idea  become  that  all  regard  for  its  preservation  has 
disappeared,  and  it  is  cut  out,  cauterized,  and  sawed  off 
with  an  unconventional  freedom  calculated  to  excite  wonder 
that  any  perception  of  smell  remains,  and  it  is  not  possible 
but  that  the  acuteness  of  this  function  must,  under  such 
treatment,  suffer  decided  impairment. 

Scissors,  gouges,  and  similar  devices,  chromic  and  gla- 
cial acetic  acids,  etc.,  have  had  their  day  and  a  fair  trial ;  to 
each  and  every  one  pertains  the  same  objection — extensive 
destruction  of  essential  structures  in  the  nose. 

In  all  the  operations  thus  far  devised  there  have  been, 
among  many,  two  chief  objections  :  the  great  and  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  mucous  membrane,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  scar  tissue,  continued  contraction  of  which 
causes  irritation  little  if  at  all  less  annoying  than  the  original 
difficulty.  It  seems  truly  surprising  that  such  slight  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  deli- 
cate tissue.  The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  treatment 
of  the  eye  against  the  formation  of  scars  in  the  conjunctiva, 
for  they  are  a  well-recognized  menace  to  the  function  of 
sight ;  but  to  the  preservation  of  a  sense,  perhaps  less  use- 
ful but  not  one  whit  less  delicate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  there  is  exquisite  pleasure,  not  the  slightest  regard 
is  paid. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  effect  without 
the  production  of  extensive  cicatrices  has  not  hitherto  been 
at  hand,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  electric  trephine 
a  method  is  presented  which  should  commend  itself  to  the 
profession ;  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  flap  operation.  Such 
an  operation  I  have  now  practiced  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  the  results  of  which  have  thus  far  justified  my  ex- 
pectations, the  treatment  having  been  satisfactory  and  effi- 


In  hypertrophic  obstructions  of  the  turbinated  bones,  the 
middle  more  frequently  than  the  inferior  turbinated  is  the 
affected  part.  This  bone,  when  the  thickening  is  material, 
projects  downward  into  the  middle  meatus,  as  well  as  in- 
ward toward  the  saeptum,  leaving  little  if  any  space  for  the 
passage  of  air  and  secretions.  In  my  experience,  the  re- 
moval of  the  entire  bone  has  never  appeared  advisable,  but 
the  grooving  of  it  on  the  lower  side,  leaving  the  mucous  cov- 
ering intact  and  folding  this  like  a  scroll  around  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  bone,  has  afforded  ample  space. 

The  operation  as  performed  with  the  electric  trephine 
upon  the  middle  turbinated  bone  is  comparatively  simple, 
although  requiring  considerable  care  in  its  performance  in 
order  to  avoid  wounding  adjacent  structures. 

The  mucous  membrane  being  anaesthetized  with  cocaine, 
the  astringent  properties  of  which  produce  a  temporary  con- 
traction of  surrounding  tissues  whioli  adds  materially  to  the 
space  available  for  manipulation,  the  trc[)hine  is  introduced 
and  ai)])lipd  to  that  portion  of  the  bone  lying  most  promi- 


nent anteriorly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  mucous 
membrane  overlying  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  and  in 
contact  with  the  saeptum  intact  (Fig.  1,  dotted  line).  Tlie 
trephine,  moved  by  storage  cells,  is  now  carried  through  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bone  backward  and  downward  toward  its 
posterior  extremity,  removing  the 
most  dependent  point  of  mucous 
membrane  and  with  it  a  thin  shell 
of  bone  (the  first  cutting  makes  sim- 
ply a  groove  completed  in  Fig.  2). 
This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  the 
bone  has  been  cut  away  from  below 
upward  to  a  point  a  little  above  its 
broadest  portion,  or  that  part  which 
impinged  most  closely  against  the 
saeptum.  There  now  remains  but  a 
part  of  the  original  bone,  attached 
to  which  is  the  mucous  membrane 
formerly  covering  the  whole  bone 
minus  the  small  amount  cut  away  in 
the  groove ;  this  hangs  down  into 
the  middle  meatus,  and  when  the  bleeding,  which  is  usually 
inconsiderable,  stops,  can  be  easily  folded  about  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  bone  (Fig.  3),  making  an  ample  flap  and  admit- 
ting of  healing  by  first  intention. 
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The  flap  is  UKually  easily  hold  in  placi'  by  a  Hiiiall  \)\n\r 
of  cotton,  well  Hinoart'd  with  vaseline,  intnxluccil  int')  the 
anterior  iiaris.  This  causes  hut  slij;ht  obstruct  inn  to  res- 
piradou,  ami  is  easilv  remove<l  on  the  following;  ilay  with- 
out (iis])laciii<r  the  llap,  it'  tiie  cotton  has  iiccn  siillicieiitly 
aiiointi>(l. 

Tlie  nose  should    be  cleansed    each    da\    with   sMl|)hocar- 
bolatt'  of  sodiunj  or  any  simple  deter<fcnt  lotion,  and  treated 
aftcrwanl  with  borovasclinc.      This  treatment,  con- 
tinueil    for  a   few  davs,  results   in   speedy  and   sat- 
isfactory   healin<,^       It    may    be   advisable    to   men-  ^" 
tion  that  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  there 
are  several   complications  any  one  of    which   may 
arise  and   all  of   which   are  insii^nificant.      It  often 
happens  that  a  thin  shell   of   bone  cliniis  to   the   tlap  and   is 
ai>plicd   with    it    to    the    stump;    it   offers   no    interference 
whatever  to  union,  anil  should  occasion  no  concern. 

In  attemptino;  to  keej)  the  trephine  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  the  tlaj)  may  not  infrecpiently  be  button-holed  ; 
the  o-eneral  result  is  not  influenced  by  this  accident ;  there 
is  never  any  slounhini>'. 

When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  s;eptum  deviates  pos- 
teriorly very  far  toward  the  affected  side,  it  may  be  slightly 
wounded  by  the  trephine,  which  has  passed  entirely  through 
the  bone.  This  has  never  as  yet  in  my  cases  given  rise  to 
any  trouble,  the  two  structures  being  so  situated  that  union 
between  them  is  easily  avoided. 

The  advantages  alleged  for  the  operation  are  : 

That  the  minimum  amount  of  traumatism  is  inflicted 
upon  the  nose ;  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
operative  measures. 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  flap,  union  by  first 
intention  is  obtained  and  the  formation  of  dense  masses  of 
scar  tissue  avoided. 

That  by  this  method  there  is  complete  preservation  of 
that  most  essential  structure  of  the  nose — the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

A  REPORT  OF  THREE   CASES   OF 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL.* 

By   IIEFRY  M.   SILVER,   M.  D. 

Case  1. — One  afternoon,  while  a  little  boy  three  years  old 
was  lying  on  his  back  on  a  lounge  playing  smoking  with  a  large 
shawl  pin  in  his  mouth,  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  boy,  heard  a  choking  sound  and  immediately  turned 
around  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  grandma's  shawl 
pin.  Without  sign  of  fear,  he  promptly  answered  :  "  Me  eat  it 
up." 

The  mother,  very  much  excited,  immediately  examined  the 
child's  throat.  Not  finding  any  pin,  she  brought  him  in  great  haste 
to  my  office.  I  carefully  examined  the  boy's  throat  and  could 
feel  nothing. 

Thinking  that  he  had  not  swallowed  the  pin,  I  told  the  mother 
not  to  wwry  ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  her,  I  told  her  to  take  the 
cldld  home  and  give  him  nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat  for  two 
days,  to  examine  the  passages,  and  report  progress.  At  the  end 
of  two  days  the  mother  reported  that  nothing  had  passed,  and 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  tlie  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
June  3,  1891. 


that  tlie  hoy  would  oat  potntooH  no  longor.  A  Roneral  diet  waH 
(irdorcd  with  as  much  potato  aw  poHsihlo.  Two  duyn  after,  or 
four  davH  after  the  pin  was  Hwallowcd,  the  fatiier  visited  my 
ollico  mi'l  jircKi-nti'd  me  with  the  |)iii,  whi(!li,  he  haid,  had  juHt 
been  passed,  Hurrounded  witli  a  thick,  pasty  maBS,  the  head 
pointing  downward.  'I'lic  pin  (Fig.  1)  meaHuroH  three  inchcH  in 
length,  the  <liameter  of  the  head  being  half  an  incii.  The  night 
before  the  pin  wuh  pahMe<l  the  i)oy  coiriplained  of  Home  pain  in 
fill)   right   iliac   fowsa,   and    was   tender  on    proHsuro  over  tliot 
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region.  The  next  morning  this  tenderness  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. During  the  time  the  pin  w.as  in  the  child's  ho«ly  he 
played  about  the  house,  running  and  jumping  as  usual,  and  had 
never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

Cask  II. — Becky  F.,  aged  eighteen  yearn,  was  eating  sponge- 
cake one  day,  when  she  noticed  that  one  bolus  of  cake  as  it  passed 
down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  seemed  to  pain  her  more 
tlian  usual.  On  examining  her  mouth  for  her  false  teeth,  she 
found  that  they  had  disappeared.  She  came  to  my  office  the 
same  evening  for  advice. 

I  ordered  her  to  eat  nothing  but  potatoes  for  two  days,  and 
to  take  as  little  to  drink  as  possible.  Also  to  carefully  examine 
her  passages. 

In  thirty-six  hours  the  teeth  were  passed,  surrounded  by  a 
thick,  pasty  mass. 

During  the  time  the  teeth  were  in  her  body  she  had  no  pain. 

The  cut  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  slia[)e  of  the  plate  and  teeth. 
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Case  III. — M.  G.,  aged  twenty-eightyears,  domestic,  resid- 
ing in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  towms  near  New  York. 

Family  and  personal  liistory  good. 

One  afternoon  in  January,  1889,  she  informed  her  mistress 
that  she  had  swallowed  her  teeth,  and  requested  her  to  send  for 
a  physician,  as  she  was  suffering  severe  pain  in  her  throat.  The 
physician  responded  at  once,  and,  on  passing  a  probang  into  the 
oesophagus,  felt  the  teeth  in  the  upper  third  ;  he  then  attempted 
to  push  the  teeth  into  the  stomach.  Failing  in  the  first  attempt, 
he  tried  again,  and  after  a  short  time  informed  the  friends  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  pushing  the  teeth  into  the  stomach.  She 
at  once  began  to  vomit  and  have  pain  in  the  epigastrium  above 
the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  been 
a  strong,  stout,  and  healthy  girl. 

The  doctor  ordered  her  to  live  on  soft  food,  although  she  was 
able  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  food.  After  remaining  under  this 
doctor's  care  for  a  few  days  and  seeing  no  improvement,  she 
consulted  another  physician  and  requested  him  to  send  her  to 
the  hospital.  After  her  admission  to  the  hospital  she  was  placed 
on  a  diet  of  semi-solid  food,  and  the  abdomen  was  massaged  in 
order  to  hasten  the  onward  progress  of  the  teeth.  This  treat- 
ment proving  of  no  service,  an  operation  was  decided  upon. 
After  the  oesophasus  was  examined  and  the  patient  properly 
prepared,  an  incision,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  tfie  ensiform  carti- 
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lage,  was  carried  downward  two  inches  and  a  half;  after  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  two  fingers  were  introduced  and 
the  stomach  was  examined  as  far  as  possible;   notliing  being 


Fig.  3. 

found,  the  wound  was  closed  and  healed  rapidly  without  any 
disagreeable  symptoms. 

After  the  operation  she  was  told  that  she  must  have  passed 
the  teeth,  as  they  were  not  in  the  stomach. 

She  iramediaiely  began  to  improve,  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital four  weeks,  then  returned  to  work,  although  she  still  com- 
plained of  some  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  The  hospital  staff 
were  inclined  to  think  that  she  was  a  young  woman  of  decided 
hypochondriacal  tendencies.  During  the  following  summer  the 
pain  began  to  increase  and  the  vomiting  returned,  the  vomited 
matter  containing  much  mucus.  She  was  advised  to  go  to 
New  York  for  treatment.  On  August  22,  1889,  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  New  York.  Tlie  next  day, 
after  all  necessary  preparations,  an  incision  was  made,  beginning 
at  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  carried  downward  five 


inches;  the  stomach  was  drawn  forward  through  this  opening 
as  far  as  possible  and  carefully  examined  ;  the  intestinal  canal  as 
far  as  could  be  reached  was  also  carefully  examined.  As  noth- 
ing was  found,  the  wound  was  closed,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  was  completely  healed.  She  was  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  operation,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  thought  best  to  wash  out  her 
stom'ach,  as  she  presented  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh. 
No  obstruction  was  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  stomach 
tube. 

September  25th.— A^ier  having  been  in  the  hospital  a 
month  she  was  discharged  improved,  all  considering  her 
to|be  a  confirmed  hypochondriac.  She  then  returned  to 
work,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  after  working  a  i^vf 
weeks,  the  old  symptoms  having  returned.  She  was  ad- 
vised to  go  to  another  hospital  in  New  York,  where  she 
was  admitted  on  the  9th  of  November,  1889. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  after  the  stomach  was 
washed  out,  one  of  New  York's  best-known  surgeons  per- 
formed a  pylorotomy  on  the  patient.  The  interior  of  the 
stomach  was  examined  with  the  finger  and  nothing  was 
found.  The  wounds  healed  kindly.  She  remained  in  this 
hospital  under  general  treatment  until  January  27,  1890, 
being  somewhat  improved.  After  she  returned  home  she 
visited  friends  and  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the 
influenza,  which  left  a  troublesome  cough  behind  it.  Tbis 
cough  gradually  increased  in  severity,  the  patient  lost 
strength  rapidly,  and  in  August,  1890,  she  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  in  the  town  where  she  lived,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  advanced  phthisis.  Here  she  remained  until 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1891,  when  she  died. 

By  special  request  of  the  patient  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination was  made. 

On  opening  the  chest,  the  right  lung  was  found  to  be 
firmly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall.  The  lower  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  lung  was  adherent  to  the  oesophagus. 
Several  cavities  of  small  size  were  found  at  the  apex. 

The  left  long  was  slightly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall. 
Two  cavities  of  considerable  size  were  found  at  the  apex. 
The  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged.  Tlie  esophagus  was 
thickened  in  the  lower  third  and,  on  opening  it,  the  teeth 
were  found  in  close  contact  with  the  raucous  membrane 
The  teeth  were  pointing  upward,  the  extremities  of  the 
base  of  the  triangle  were  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  a  growth  of  new  tissue  had  formed  along 
the  border  of  the  plate  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle 
The  curve  of  the  plate  was  such  that  it  kept  the  oesopha" 
gus  opeo''at  this  point,  and  the  teeth  were  so  firmly  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  that  no  obstruction  was 
offered  to  the  passage  of  food  or  instruments. 

The  measurements  of  the  plate  were  as  follows:  "Width 
of  apex.fcontaining  teeth,  half  an  inch  ;  width  of  base,  on  plate, 
two  inches;  width  of  base,  between  two  extremities,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter;  length  of  side,  from  apex  to  base,  an  inch  and  a 
half. 


TERPINE   HYDRATE 

IN   THE   ASTHMATIC    STAGE    OF   HAY   FEVER. 

By   HUGO  J.   LOEBINGER,   M.  D. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  this  country  from  the  European 
Continent  some  two  years  ago,  a  complex  of  diseases  very 
little  known  in  European  countries  was  brought  to  my 
notice.     I  was  somewhat  puzzled  regarding  their  therapy. 
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Alioiitthc  trcatnuMjt  of  liny  fcvor  I  know   hut  littU*  tlimii^li 

tlii>    iiiriliiiin   s|i('ii!illv    i>f   the   <i(>riimii  text  I ks,  iiml  slill 

l«'ss  tliroiiLrli  pniflicc,  not  Imvinif  met  with  one  .sinLflt'  fiisc 

Hay  fcviT,  as  is  wfll  known,  lu'lonifs  to  tliat  Lifi'oii|i  ol 
(lisoasos  still  iinfoitiin.ilcly  roiniiiij;  tlic  majority  ol'tlmsc 
for  wliicli,  ii|>  to  tlalc,  im  siiccitii'  rcnictlv  lias  liccn  loimil  ; 
hcnci'  one  iniist  licrc  ri'soit  to  a  |>iirfly  syni|»loiii;rl  ic  treat 
uicnt.  In  fill'  tirsi  stai^c  of  the  tliscasc,  wlu-rc  we  meet 
with  ariito  irritation  of  the  nincoiis  nuMuhrancs  of  the  cnc, 
of  the  noso,  ami  of  the  ]>li;nynx,  such  a  trt'atnicnl  ilncs  not 
apju'ar  vory  diHiciill.  the  alfcction  hcini;  external,  an<l  there- 
fort'  the  alTeeted  parts  easily  aeeessihie.  As  sjieeiallv  con- 
I'erns  the  trt'atnient  of  the  swellini;s  of  the  nose,  the  galvanic 
treatment  stands  foremost. 

More  diHieult,  iiowever,  is  the  ai)|)lieation  of  a  ther/ipy 
in  the  so-ialled  second  stai^e — the  asthmatic ! 

The  very  first  patients  hroufrht  to  my  notice  were  al 
ready  in  this  second  sta<;o  of  the  disease.  They  presented 
the  perfect  picture  of  an  ordinary  hroncliial  asthma,  hut  the 
red,  bloated  face,  with  waterinir  eyes  and  frequent  sneeziny, 
pointed  to  somethinf>'  extraordinary.  The  asthmatic  aifec- 
tion  consisted  principally  in  spasmodic,  plainly  audihic, 
whistling  breathing-,  aided  by  the  activity  of  tlie  auxiliary 
respiratory  muscles.  Au  examination  showed  a  tetanic  de- 
pression of  the  diapliragm ;  across  the  chest  were  lieard 
whistling  and  sibilant  sounds,  both  during  inspiration,  and 
still  more  during  expiration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  picture  here  the  symptoms  more 
minutely,  but  I  will  simply  remark  that  they  dragged  along 
for  some  time,  contrary  to  those  of  the  real  bronchial  asth- 
ma, which  latter  is  periodical.  For  this  reason  alone,  our 
:sovereign  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease — viz., 
narcotics,  such  as  hypodermal  injections  of  morphine — do 
not  here  appear  practicable. 

But  how  can  this  asthmatic  condition,  whose  funda- 
mental cause  lies  in  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  small 
and  smallest  bronchial  tubes,  be  relieved  ?  The  prevailino- 
spasmodic  cough,  in  conjunction  with  sparing  expectoration 
of  a  glassy  mucus,  gives  us  a  distinct  intimation.  As  the 
•disease  inclines  toward  improvement  the  cough  becomes 
freer  and  the  expectoration  more  copious. 

As  soon  as  an  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh,  with  a  slight 
fluid  expectoration,  sets  in  the  symptoms  of  asthma  disap- 
pear and  the  patient  feels  relieved.  There  being  no  accu- 
mulated secretion  to  be  ejected,  the  idea  here  is  to  create  an 
artificial  secretion  and  thereby  to  produce  a  relaxation  of 
the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Potassium  iodide,  which 
At  other  times  produces  secretion,  fails  to  so  operate  in  this 
case.  In  each  case  of  hay  asthma  I  have  administered  ter- 
pine  hydrate,  and  must  here  speak  in  advance  of  the  results 
as  most  brilliant. 

Tei-pine  hydrate — made  of  turpentine  oil,  with  the  aid  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  (its  chemical  formula  is  C    H   .2H 

^  10        16  2 

O  +  H^O) — was  first  applied  by  Lepine  in  1885  in  lieu  of 
turpentine  oil  in  cases  of  bronchial  affections  with  very 
good  results  and  Avithout  any  evil  consequences.  Concern- 
ing the  latter,  Germain  See  proved  the  utter  harmlessness  of 
the  remedy  in  his  experiments  on  animals ;  therapeutically 
he  used  this  remedy  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption. 


Terpine  hydrate  luw  long  been  iti  une  in  thin  (!ountry, 
and  c\en  in  li,i\  asilmia,  but  it  has  been  prcHcriia-d 
throughout  in  thomugldy  inHullicicnt  quantities,  and  its 
clfect,  therefore,  is  scan-ely  pen-eptible.  .\s  a  eharact eris- 
tic example  of  this,  I  will  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
wi'll  known  firm  of  Schielfelin  \'  (-'o.,  of  New  York,  Keiids 
out,  among  other  samples  of  solubh;  pills,  those  of  ferpinc; 
hyiliafe  in  do.ses  of  two  grains  each.  l''or  an  adult  such  a 
dosage  truly  apjiears  ridiculous.  it  is  the  merit  of  I)r. 
Manasse  and  I  >r.  I.a/.arns,  of  tlu;  J»!wish  llosj)ital  in  iJerlin, 
to  have  |)ointed  to  the  corre<t  do.sage  of  this  reuKMly  in  cases 
of  children.  In  the  tre;itmenf  of  whooping-cough  I)r. 
Manasse  gave  tiirpine  hydrate  in  dos(;s  of  from  ton  to  fif- 
teen grains  to  children  ranging  from  nine  months  to  tw(;lve 
years  of  age,  and  the  results  were  (piite  astonishing,  remain- 
ing without  any  after-elTects  regarding  the  conditions  of 
the  kidneys,  etc. 

The  theoretical  supposition  that  in  <;ases  of  hay  asthma 
after  the  application  of  a  correct  dose,  and  that  is  upon 
wliat  the  effect  depends,  a  speedy  remission  of  the  asth- 
niati(!  symptoms  by  means  of  a  co])ious  expectoration  will 
take  place,  has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  praxi.  When  I 
have  administered  terpine  hydrate  in  doses  of  one  gramme 
in  capsules,  to  be  taken  three  times  daily  after  each  meal, 
an  improvement  has  almost  immediately  been  evident.  Yes, 
often  as  soon  as  in  an  hour  after  the  first  dose  a  copious 
light  fluid  expectoration,  together  with  a  cessation  of  the 
spasmodic  phenomenon,  has  taken  place. 

This  improvement  was  permanent  when  the  medicine 
was  continued  with,  although  fre(piently  the  phenomenon 
of  irritation  in  the  nose  and  throat  would  remain. 

I  could  here  bring  forth  the  history  of  a  series  of  cases, 
which,  however,  a})pears  superfluous,  as  the  same  are  more 
or  less  uniform. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  diag- 
nostic application  of  the  remedy.  In  cases  of  phthisical 
patients  whom  I  subjected  to  my  local  therapy  by  means  of 
insufflation  of  a  compound  powder  saturated  with  ethereal 
oils,  when  an  insufficient  or  difficult  expectoration  was 
found,  I  administered  terpine  hydrate  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  copious  sputum  adequate  for  microscopical  examina- 
tions. And  also  for  prognostic  purposes — if  at  the  con- 
clusion of  successful  treatment,  such  as  described  in  my 
former  publications,  a  dry  cough  still  remains  —  terpinfe 
hydrate  can  be  used  in  this  way. 

Therapeutically,  the  use  of  terpine  hydrate  has  proved 
negative  in  cases  of  phthisis  in  adults  ;  in  children,  how- 
ever, where  any  local  therapy  seemed  inapplicable,  this 
remedy  has  proved  a  specific — of  course  in  the  first  stage 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  cough  ceased  after  a 
little  while,  and  the  usual  catarrh  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
lung  disappeared  entirely. 

If  I  now  assert,  on  the  strength  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence, the  harmlessness  of  the  remedy  in  doses  of  from  three 
to  four  grammes  pro  die  in  adults,  even  where  previously 
a  kidney  trouble  was  evident,  I  truly  believe  I  have  spoken 
sufficiently  in  favor  of  the  use  of  terpine  hydrate  for  the 
purposes  herein  mentioned. 

1055  Lexington  Avenue. 
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A   PECULIAK   TWIN   PKEGNANCY.^ 

By  J.    A.  WESSINGER,   M.  D., 

ANN   ARBOR,    MICH. 

Mrs.  E.  K.,  German,  aged  twenty-six,  was  married  when 
twenty  years  old.  Has  always  been  healthy.  Since  marriage 
she  has  been  pregnant  five  times.  One  year  after  marriage  the 
patient  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  a  healthy  boy  still  living. 
Eleven  months  after  this  her  second  confinement  took  place. 

At  this  time  the  patient 
gave  birth  to  a  full-term 
female  baby,  wliich,  how- 
ever, died  twenty-four 
hours  after  birth.  One 
year  after  the  delivei-y  of 
the  second  child  she  was 
in  confinement  a  third 
time,  this  time  giving  birth 
to  a  seven  months'  female 
child  that  lived  but  a  few 
hours  after  delivery.  On 
the  6th  day  of  January, 
1891,  this  woman  gave 
birth  to  her  fourth  baby, 
a  full-term  male  child, 
which,  however,  died 
thirty-four  hours  after  its 
birth.  On  October  10, 
1891,  at  3  P.M.,  this  pa- 
tient came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation  for  the 
first  time,  being  now  in 
confinement  a  fifth  time, 
for  what  subsequent  events 
proved  to  be  a  rather  pe- 
culiar and  interesting  twin 
pregnancy.  I  found  the 
patient  in  labor,  which  had  continued  since  1  p.  m.,  labor 
pains  occurring  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  On  inquiry,  I 
obtained  the  above-recorded  previous  history  of  the  patient ; 
also  the  fact  that  she  had  menstruated  but  once  since  her 
last  parturition,  the  date  of  this  menstruation  being  March  1. 
1891.  It  became  probable  from  this  evidence  that  the  lady  was 
about  to  present  us  with  a  case  of  premature  labor.  On  exami- 
nation, the  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention  was  the  unusual 
size  of  tlie  abdomen,  which  she  informed  me  had  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  associates  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Palpation  failed  to  outline  the  posi- 
tion of  the  uterine  contents.  On  auscultation.  I  was  unable  ot 
detect  the  foetal  heart  sounds.  Digital  examination  found  the  os 
uteri  dilated  as  large  as  a  dollar  coin,  high  up.  and  the  membranes 
protruding.  At  4  p.  m.  the  membranes  ruptured  spontaneously, 
and  the  amniotic  discharge  was  something  enormous.  Without 
an  accurate  measure,  I  estimated  the  quantity  of  liquor  aranii 
as  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  labor.  I  was  still  unable  to  diag- 
nosticate the  presentation.  With  the  amniotic  discharge  uterine 
contraction  ceased,  which  was  resumed  again  at  6  p.  m.,  tlie  de- 
scent of  the  foetal  head  became  marked,  and  the  patient  gave 
birth  to  a  normal^  although  premature  and  dead,  girl  baby  at 
6.45  p.  M.  At  7.05  p.  M.  she  gave  birth  to  a  second  child  that 
proved  to  be  a  rather  interesting,  peculiar,  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  unique  monstrosity,  well  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  (Fig.  ]).  The  children  both  ])resented  by  the  vertex  and 
were  both  female. 


Fig.  1. 


Read  before  the  Washtenaw,  Mich.,  County  Medical  Society. 


The  following  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are  worthy 
of  notice  : 

As  Regards  the  Mother. — 1.  The  large  number  of  preg- 
nancies occurring  during  the  comparatively  short  time  since 
marriage. 

2.  Death  of  all  the  children  at  or  soon  after  birth,  save 
the  first-born,  who  is  a  living  healthy  boy. 

3.  The  abnormally  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  pres- 
ent during  the  last  pregnancy. 

4.  Absence  of  a  syphilitic  history. 

The  Foetal  Monstrosity. — 1.  Comparison  showed  arrest 
of  development  of  the  monstrosity  to  have  taken  place  much 
earlier  than  in  the  normal  fa'tus.  This  was  also  shown  by 
the  macerated  condition  of  the  cuticle. 

2.  Entire  absence  of  the  left  arm. 

3.  Evidence  of  intra-uterine  amputation  of  the  right  arm. 

4.  The  presence  of  but  one  eye. 

5.  The  presence  of  but  three  toes  of  the  left  foot  and 
four  of  the  right  foot,  together  with  the  well-marked  talipes. 

6.  Patulence  of 
the  ventral  opening 
with  protrusion  of 
intestines,  the  pres- 
ence of  hare-lip  and 
cleft  palate,  and  the 
abnormal  size  of  the 
foetal  head. 

The  Placenta. — 
1.  Its  normal  size 
and  appearance  on 
inspection. 

2.  The  short- 
ness of  both  cords, 
that  attached  to  the 
normal  foetus  meas- 
uring twelve  inches 
in  leng-th,  that  pass- 
ing to  the  mon- 
strosity being  eight 
inches  in  length. 

3.  The    promi- 
nence of  direct  vascular  communication  between  the  two 
cords. 

4.  Extreme  sraallncss  of  the  cord  supplying  the  mon 
strosity. 

The  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  ; 
also  the  attachment  of  the  two  cords,  the  normal  one  above, 
the  other  below. 

The  specimen  was  exhibited  to  the  medical  class  of  the 
TJniversitv  of  Michigan  by  Professor  James  X.  Martin,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  medical  museum  of  that  institution. 

67  East  Hcron  Street. 


Fig.  2. 


The  Death  of  Dr.  Levi  Ives,  of  Hew  Haven,  took  place  on  Xovera- 
ber  30th.  He  was  a  son  of  the  far  t'aincd  ()iofe?sor  of  medicine  in 
Yale  Medical  Institution,  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  and  a  graduate  of  that  school  in 
the  class  of  1838.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  practice,  but 
did  not  become  a  medical  teacher.  For  half  a  century  he  was  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Connecticut.  He  was  seventy- 
I  five  vears  old. 
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Til!.:  I'hoici'  of  n  l>io;ir,'i|>liir;il  siilijcct  lor  an  aiiiiivi'i'snry 
luodiciil  lulilri'ss  luis  t'iV(|iK'iitly  ivsiiltctl  moat  liiippily.  In  fact, 
ill  i'onii)ottMit  and  filial  hands  siirii  a  subjoct  may  be  iiiado  ex- 
(•.>|)tio!iaIly  instruclivo  and  holpl'iil,  vvliilo  at  tlio  same  time  de- 
served attention  is  paid  to  some  otherwise  neglected  name — 
an  attention  whieh  by  Tliaer  has  been  eompared  to  tliat  hist 
service  of  attection  that  among  t.lie  ancient  Romans  was  ren- 
dered to  tlio  deceased — namely,  "driving  away  the  flies  from 
the  face  and  hands/'  Tiie  last  volume  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society's  Coinmnnictttions  contains  the  annual  dis- 
course tor  1891,  by  Dr.  James  B.  Brewster,  of  Plymoutli,  in 
wliicli  an  old  Revolutionary  worthy  is  commemorated,  J)r. 
-lames  Thacher  ot  that  same  historic  town. 

The   battle   of  liunker   Hill    had  Just    been   fought    when 
Thacher  reached  his  twenty-first  year,   and    his  five  years  ot 
medical  apprenticeship  had  at  the  same  time  expired.     lie  at 
once  api)lied  for  examination  as  surgeon's  mate  and  received  an 
appointment  to  the  hospital  at  Cambridge.     Regarding  this  ex- 
amination, it  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  a  mere  formal  matter, 
since  only  ten  out  of  sixteen  candidates  were  accepted,  and  the 
topics  covered  by  the  examiners  were   anatomy,    physiology, 
surgery,  and  medicine.     Thacher  served   from    1775   to  1788, 
closing    his    patriotic    career    as   regimental   surgeon    in    the 
"crack"  troop  of  Colonel  Scammel,  with  which  he  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.     Thacher  counted 
it  among  the  greatest  privileges  and  richest  incidents  of  his  life 
that   he   had   taken   part    in    that   great  rebuke   to  tyranny. 
Among   his  patients  during   a  period    of  hospital   service   at 
Albany  was  General  Benedict  Arnold,  who  at  that  time  was 
sufi"ering  from  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  was  an  exacting  kind 
of  patient  for  the  young  surgeon.      His  seven  long  years  of 
service  in  the  army  transformed  this  callow  and  inexperienced 
youth  into  a  skillful  surgeon  and  a  man  of  society  and  of  affairs, 
so  that  when  he  settled  as  a  practitioner  at  Plymouth  his  fame 
was  immediate.     He  became  both  a  consultant  in  surgery  and  a 
medical  instructor.     He  also  engaged  in  literary  and  scientific 
labors.     lie  gave  some  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  and 
iron.      His  habits  of  life  were  methodical  and  laborious,  en- 
abling him  to   take  up   an  astonishing  number  and  variety  ot 
subjects,    such    as  materia   medica,    military   history,    medical 
biography,  agriculture,  horticulture,  demonology,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.     His  American  New  Dispensatory,  published  in 
1810,  was  for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  in  the  New  Eng- 
iand  States.     In  ids  Ohs''rvations  tipon  Hydrophobia  he  forecast 


tlio  timo  whon  that  di^uuHO  would  be  Htudied  hy  inotiiiB  of  care- 
liilly  ('(inducted  c.vperitiH-nts  ii])on  tliu  lower  aiiirnalH,  in  houiu 
siiitiibK-  iiistiiiitiiin.  and  wrote  thus:  "Yon  may  Hmilo  at  my 
proji-ct,  idii,  how cv  »-r  ciiimrnc'il  mid  visionary  it  iiiHy  appear,  I 
would  rejoice  t,o  bo  the  .lemur  of  llio  proposed  instil ution." 
His  Aiiitrlriiii  .Uoihrii  I'lai'ticr  conlains  an  onlliiied  codo  ot 
ethics  llial  will  clialluii^'c  comparison  with  any  similar  compoHJ- 
lion  it!  llic  wlidl.'  licld  of  nuMJifal  lit<M-atiire. 

.\s  he  h.'id  bciii  ,1  iii.'in  of  hiyh  ideals  and  had  spared 
hiinscir  in  no  wise  in  inciisiiriiitr  his  life  up  to  thoHC  ideals, 
w  c  liiid  liiiM  .-.I a  11(1  in;.'  ;iliiio~-t  iiloiic  in  liis  Any  and  ;ien('ra- 
tioii,  cniiii^jcd  in  tin  cH'ori  to  stimulate  the  pliysi(!iun  in 
two  iniporlMiii  duties — lir^^t,  the  constant  effort  to  elevate  him- 
self, especially  by  the  study  of  books,  and,  second,  the  contri- 
bution of  something  of  vnliie  to  the  noble  calling  to  which  he 
belonged.  "  Who  can  doubt  that,  entertaining  such  Hcntiments, 
he  was  the  good  pliysicijin,  honored  and  beloved  for  his  good 
works?"  (Intil  he  iiiid  passed  his  sixth  decade  his  life  had 
been  essentially  that  of  a  physician,  but  an  imperfection  of 
hearing  that  had  been  increasing  year  by  year  impelled  him  to 
relinquish  active  |)racti(e  and  to  find  other  exercise  for  his  still 
active  mind,  lie  had  recourse  chiefly  to  literary  work  for  over 
twenty  years — he  died  at  ninety — and  his  last  work  was  pub- 
lished wlieu  he  was  over  eighty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  field 
of  literature  he  was  eminently  successful,  although  without  any 
early  advantages  and  without  the  resources  of  a  literary  center 
or  the  society  of  men  given  to  like  |)ursuits;  yet  these  late 
labors  must  be  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  a  very  event- 
ful life. 

Dr.  Thacher's  greatest  work  was  his  Military  Journal  dur- 
ing the  American  Rerolutionary  War — the  narrative  of  a  most 
intelligent  and  truth-loving  eye-witness — a  work  of  abiding 
value.  Although  this  book  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
few  copies  are  now  obtainable,  and  these  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  those  who  are  adepts  in  Americana.  As  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Thacher  w  as  the  medical  Plutarch  of  his  day.  His 
two  volumes,  published  when  he  was  seventy -two  years  old, 
entitled  The  American  Medical  Biography^  have  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  many  a  later  author.  They  contain  life-sketches, 
with  portraits  in  some  instances,  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  his 
medical  compatriots,  charmingly  written  and  honestly  weighing 
the  worth  of  each.  These  volumes  are  also  quite  rare  and 
much  sought  after  by  connoisseurs. 

One  other  trait,  or  contrast  of  traits,  and  we  must  leave  this 
attractive  personage.  Dr.  Thacher  was,  in  medicine  and  thera- 
peutics, among  the  most  progressive  men  of  his  time;  he  was 
also  of  a  deejdy  religious  nature,  going  so  far  as  to  refrain  to 
tlie  utmost  fi'om  professional  work  even,  on  Sunday — positive 
alike  in  his  conservatism  and  his  radicalism. 

The  work  of  Di-.  Brewster,  in  this  his  annual  discourse,  has 
been  tersely  though  lovingly  undertaken,  and  its  eflfects  have 
been  so  felicitous  that  we  commend  his  example — in  venturing 
into  the  field  of  biography — to  those  who  have  an  address  to 
write  and  are  at  a  loss  for  some  subject.  The  worthies  of 
medicine  have  in  very  many  instances  been   veritable  heioes. 
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and  merit  well  sucli  literary  monuments  as  Dr.  Brewster  lias 
here  reared  to  his  townsman,  James  Thacher,  patriot,  teacher, 
moralist,  philanthropist,  and  author. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

A   CASE    OF   SYPHILITIC   HYSTERIA. 

Dr.  a.  Fournier  recently  presented  in  Paris,  says  the  Ga- 
zette heidomadaire  de  medeclne  et  de  chirurgi^.,  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  hysteria  whose  origin  he  attrihuted  to  syphilis.  The 
patient  was  a  sailor,  twenty-four  years  of  age  ;  in  his  infancy  he 
had  had  croup  and  scarlatina,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  hnd 
typhoid  fever,  and  during  his  nineteenth  year  had  indulged  in 
alcoholic  excess.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  an  accident ;  his 
mother  was  alive  and  well.  The  patient  contracted  syphilis  in 
December,  1890,  and  two  hard  chancres  a|)peared  on  the  penis. 
Owing  to  negligence  in  treatment,  mucous  patches  appeared  in 
May,  1891.  In  August  the  patient  began  to  feel  stupid  and 
heavy  in  the  limbs;  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  manifest  emo- 
tional symptoms  and  would  secrete  himself  for  hours  to  avoid 
being  ridiculed.  One  night  toward  tlie  end  of  August  he  was 
awakened  by  a  desire  to  urinate  ;  on  arising  from  his  bed,  he  fell 
down  and  was  unable  to  move.  He  retained  consciousness,  but 
could  not  speak,  though  he  gave  vent  to  an  incessant  inarticu- 
late cry.  At  the  same  time  the  lelt  side  of  his  face  and  body 
became  paralyzed.  In  September  an  iritis  of  undoubtedly  spe- 
cific origin  appeared  and  the  patient  began  to  be  troubled  with 
severe  headaches  at  night.  All  these  symptoms  were  improved 
by  specific  treatment.  The  patient  was  last  seen  in  November. 
He  then  appeared  stupid  ;  the  emotional  symptoms  remained. 
He  complained  of  a  constant  pain  over  the  left  parietal  region. 
The  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  and  leg  had  partially  disappeared, 
and  there  was  a  well-marked  sensory  hemi-anaesthesia  over  the 
left  side  of  the  body.  Fournier  believes  that  the  hysteria  had 
syphilis  as  its  astiological  factor,  as  all  other  modes  of  origin 
were  eliminated  by  the  patient's  history.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  alcoholism,  nervous  shock,  traumatism,  or  general  or 
Infectious  disease  recent  enough  to  be  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the 
hysterical  feature  of  the  case.  Previous  to  the  patient's  advent 
to  the  second  stage  of  syphilis  it  had  been  impossible,  Fournier 
added,  to  discover  any  symptom  that  could  lead  one  to  suspect 
hysteria, 

LUNG   SURGERY. 

Dr.  Tdffiee  recently  presented  before  the  Paris  Surgical 
Society  a  patient  upon  whom  he  had  performed  resection  of  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung  for  circumscribed  tuberculosis.  The 
author  had  previously  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  operations  upon  the  lungs, 
and  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  their  feasibility  to  atteu)pt  re- 
section of  the  lung  in  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
suffering  with  unquestionable  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the 
right  apex.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  second  intercostal 
space  at  a  point  which  corresponded  with  the  widest  expansion 
of  the  ribs,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  pleura.  Through  this  opening  the  limitation  of  in- 
duration could  be  distinctly  mapped  out  by  the  exploring  finger. 
A  forceps  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  was  introduced, 
and  the  lung  substance  and  the  vessels  were  drawn  out  through 
the  opening  and  fixed.  A  strong  silk  ligature  was  then  passed 
around  the  lung  five  centimetres  below  the  apex  and  two  centi- 
metres below  the  infiltrated  part,  which  was  then  resected. 
The  pedicle  was  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  second  rib,  the 
external  wound   was  closed  with  sutures,  and  the  usual  surgical 


dressings  were  applied.  These  were  not  removed  until  the 
sixth  day,  when  complete  union  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 
Recovery  was  promi)t  in  every  way.  Auscultation  gave  distinct 
resonance  over  the  whole  lung,  as  was  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated to  the  meeting.  The  report  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Medicinisch-chirurgiache  Rundschau. 


CAMPHORATED   SALOL. 

Dr.  PfiooN  has  recently  reported  in  the  Revue  de  therapeu- 
tlque  some  very  favorable  experiences  with  camphorated  salol 
in  the  treatment  of  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  The 
formula  for  the  preparation,  devised  by  M,  Desesquelles,  is  as 
follows:  Equal  parts  of  salol  and  camphor  are  mixed  and  heated 
until  fusion  is  complete,  without  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other 
solvent.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  and  preserved  in  a  yellow 
glass  bottle  hermetically  sealed.  Thus  prepared,  camphorated 
salol  is  a  thick,  colorless,  unctuous  liquid,  soluble  in  ether,  chlo- 
roform, or  oil,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Light  and  air  decompose 
it  rapidly.  Its  application  is  neither  painful  nor  irritating,  and. 
it  seems  to  possess  the  property  of  rapidly  curing  a  distressing 
and  very  intractable  disease.  It  is  applied  upon  a  small  pledget 
or  tampon  of  cotton-wool ;  to  this  may  be  attached  a  fine 
thread  by  which  the  patient  can  remove  it  after  twenty-four 
hours.  The  ear  should  previously  be  washed  out  with  a  weak 
boric-acid  solution,  and  the  washing  should  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  daily  when  the  tampon  is  not  in  position.  The  applica- 
tions are  made  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  if  the  suppura- 
tion is  not  profuse,  the  tampons  may  be  left  in  situ  from  one 
apphcation  to  another.  The  time  required  for  a  cure  varies 
from  four  to  twenty  days.  Dr.  Pegon  has  found  the  method  to 
succeed  where  the  more  popular  ones  have  failed,  and  says  that 
even  where  it  has  not  made  a  perfect  cure  it  has  always  di- 
minished the  fcetor  and  amount  of  the  purulent  discharge. 


THE   HEALTH   OF    THE   AMERICAN   GIRL. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article,  Dr.  Louise  Fiske  Bryson  stated 
that  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  was  deplored  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  better.  Because  the  American  girl 
learned  the  modern  alphabet,  her  doom  was  supposed  to  be 
sealed.  It  was  feared  that  man  in  America  would  shortly  be  with- 
out a  fitting  mate  and  life  cease  to  be  delicious.  The  question 
of  any  physical  deterioration  in  the  American  girl  was  quickly 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  trade,  to  dollars  and  cents.  The  venders 
of  ready-made  garments  stated  that  small  women,  who  had  for- 
merly found  a  perfect  fit  in  styles  manufactured  for  girls  of  six- 
teen, were  now  wearing  fourteen-year-old  sizes.  Naturally 
these  women  had  not  decreased  in  height  and  weight,  but  the 
American  girl  was  larger.  Sense  and  hygiene  in  the  home  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  had  had  marked  results.  The 
maiden  of  to-day  was  the  outcome  of  this  improved  and  nobler 
way  of  living.  Tears  might  be  shed  for  medical  sins,  negli- 
gences, and  offenses,  but  not  for  the  American  girl,  who  was 
likelv  to  hold  her  own  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE   PURIFICATION   OF   CHLOROFORM. 

In  the  Province  medicate  for  November  21st  we  find  an  ab- 
stract, credited  to  the  Semaine  medicate,  of  an  article  stating 
that  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Berlin,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Geneva,  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
absolute  purification  of  chloroform  on  a  large  scale  by  subject- 
ing it  to  a  very  low  temperature  secured  by  the  evaporation  of 
liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen.     Crystallization  ensues,  and  the 
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crvHtaIrt  cnriaiHt  of  pure  clilorofoitn,  tlic  pjirt  that  rciiuiinH  liquid 
coiitaiiiiii';  all  tlio  toxio  iiiipiiritioH.  Tiio  crvHtiilH  iiiv  Hi'|>iirati'(i 
from  tlio  rKjiiid — how,  wo  iiiv  not  told— and  to  thi«  new  li(|ui(l 
resulting  whon  tlioy  arc  withdrawn  from  llii«  nclioii  of  tho  cold 
Olio  j)or  rent,  of  al)soliitt>  alcoh(d  is  addod.  Tho  inirilicd  clduro- 
furin  is  said  to  liavo  n  IVi'l)li'r  and  nion-  a;.MVoalilo  odorlliMii 
that  of  ordinary  cidorot'orm. 


RAT-TAIL   SUTlMtKS. 

In  tho  Mrilinil  J^nrs  for  Di'crinlu'r  ntli  Dr.  K.  Oliver  U.ll, 
of  Wasiiiiifjton,  states  that  ho  lias  mado  oxtonsivo  uso  in  oph- 
thalmic operations  of  a  lino  tihor  dorivod  from  the  rat's  tail. 
Tho  tail  is  skinnod  and  soaUod  in  walor  for  several  days,  when, 
on  slight  manipulation,  it  splits  into  porhups  a  hundred  libers, 
each  about  eight  inches  lonj:;.  They  are  placed  in  alcohol,  and 
about  once  a  month,  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  they  are 
soaked  in  a  l-to-5,()0(t  solution  of  corrosive  sublinuite.  Dr.  Belt 
recommends  those  libers  in  cases  where  a  strong  and  fine  animal 
suture  is  reipiired.  He  says  they  are  much  liner  than  tho.se 
prepared  from  the  opossum's  tail,  which  he  had  seen  used  by 
Dr.  Chisolm,  of  Baltimore. 


THE   AMERICAN   JOURNAL   OF   OBSTETRICS   AND  DISEASES 
OF   WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN. 

It  is  announced  in  the  December  number  of  this  journal 
that  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mund6,  who  has  been  its  editor  for  eighteen 
years,  retires  from  his  office.  Dr.  Munde  has  managed  the  Jour- 
nal admirably,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  successor,  Dr.  Brooks 
II.  Wells,  will  continue  his  judicious  course. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  8,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Erysipelas 

Varicella 

Pertussis 

Mumps 


Week  ending  Dec.  1.    Week  ending  Dec.  8. 


Cases. 


32 

160 

1 

65 

132 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 


Deaths. 


Cases.        Deaths. 


34 
1 
5 

56 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 

142 

2 

85 

101 

0 

0 

12 
2 
0 


12 

20 
2 
7 

46 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Alumni  Association  held  its  first  anni- 
versary dinner  at  the  Arena,  No.  41  West  Thirty-tirst  Street,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  7tb  inst. 

The  Cartwright  Lectures. — The  next  course  will  be  delivered, 
probably  in  February,  at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Medicine  (the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons),  by  Henry  F.  Osborn,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  biology  in  Columbia  College,  on  the  subject  of  Present  Prob- 
lems in  Evolution  and  Heredity. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School. — Dr.  Harold  C.  Ernst  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  bacteriology  in  Harvard  University. 
This  promotion  places  Dr.  Ernst  in  the  faculty,  and  is  a  recognition  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  his  fitness  as  an  in- 
structor. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Smith  is  announced  as  having  taken 
place  at  his  home,  in  New  York,  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.  Dr.  Smith 
who  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  had  retired  from  practice  several 


s  gniiitcrj  leave  of  iili- 
Thc  leave  of  absence 


ycni'H  before  hii*  dcnth,  but  hud  kept  up  his  interest  in  medical  matters 
1111(1  was  widely  known  mid  iiiiieli  liked  by  Id.''  profcHsional  brethri-n. 

Tho  Death  of  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  Sr.,  of  Baltimore,  Ih  reported  an 
having  oi'i'iined  mi  \\'c'ibic'-ilii\ ,  tlie  '.Mli  iii.-'t.  Dr.  Doiiidilson  was  in 
llie  sixty  ninth  \ciir  of  liis  age,  and  for  uiany  years  liad  been  one  of  tlie 
best-kniiwn  pliyF^ieiaii.-*  nl  iialliiiion-. 

Change  of  AddreiB.  -  I'r.  Hugo  J.  Loebiiiger,  to  .No.  170  East 
Seventy-liftli  Street. 

Army  Intellig'ence. —  Oj/irial  Li-Hi  of  (Jhuutji'H  hi   the  StntiuuH  and 
Itiilint   (if   (/J/iiir/i  sirriuij  in   the    i\fr<lical    iJrpiirtnieyi/,    I'nited  Stale* 
A  rill  I/,  /'roin  Xiirriiilur  2~  to  iJirniifier  fi,  IfiUl : 
Macs,  Lons  M., Captain  and  AKsistant  Surgeon, 

sence  for  one  niotitli. 
Bali.,  Romkkt  R.,  (Jajitaiii  and  Assistant  Suigeon. 

grunted  is  extended  one  month. 
Tayi.ou,  Autmuk  W.,  (,"a[)tain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.     The  leave  of 

absence  for  seven  days  granted  is  hereby  extended  twenty-three 

days. 
Wood,  Mausiiall  W.,  Captain  and  As.si.stant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 

of  altseuce  for  three  months,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension of  one  nio!ith. 
Hall,  William  R.,  (,'aptain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 

absence  for  twenty  days. 
Shillock,  Paul,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 

from  duty  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  D.,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Grant,  Arizona, 

for  duty. 
Sitter,  William  N.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 

from  further  duty  at  Fort  (Jrant,  Arizona,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 

Fort  Bowie,  Arizona. 
Stephenson,  William  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 

from  duty  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  will  report  in  person  to 

the  commanding  ollicer.  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  at  that  post. 
Taylor,  Arthur  W.,  Captain  and   Assistant   Surgeon,   having  been 

found  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  an  Army  Retiring  Board, 

will  proceed  to  bis  home. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  December  5,  1891: 
Heyl,  T.  C,  Surgeon.     Placed  on  the  Retired  List,  December  3,  1891. 
Jones,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.    Promoted  to  Medical  Inspector,  November  14, 

1891. 
Anderson,  Frank,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Promoted  to  Surgeon, 

November  14,  1891. 
Blackwood,  N.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached  from  Navy  Yard, 

League  Island,  Pa.,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Miantonomoh. 
Morris,  Lewis,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  League 

Island,  Pa. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 
and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  for  the  three  weeks  ending  November  £8,  1891 : 
Vansant,  John,  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  ten  days.     No- 
vember 27,  1891. 
Hamilton,  J.  B.,  Surgeon.     Detailed  for  special  duty.     November  25, 

1891. 
Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Cape  Charles  Quarantine  for 

duty.     November  25,  1891. 
Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Savannah, 

Ga.,  for  temporary  duty.     November  19,  1891. 
Banks,  C.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    To  proceed  to  Boston,  Mass., 

for  special  duty.    November  9,  1891.     To  proceed  to  Washington, 

D.  C,  on  special  duty.     November  24,  1891. 
Kalloch,  p.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Relieved  from  duty  at  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  and  ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.  November  20,  1891. 
White,  J.  H.,  Passed   Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Harris  Neck, 

Ga.,  for  special  duty.     November  17,  1891.     ■ 
Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Harris 

Neck,  Ga.,  for  special  duty.     November  19,  1891. 
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Williams,  L.  L.,  Passed  As^istant  Surgeon.  Grantedl  eave  of  absence 
for  twenty-nine  days.     November  14,  1891. 

Pettus,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at 
Cape  Cliarles  Quarantine,  and  ordered  to  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  for  tem- 
porary duty.     November  25,  1891. 

Perry,  T.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  rejoin  station  at  Balti- 
more, Md.     November  19,  1891. 

Cobb,  J.  0.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty- 
one  days.     November  13,  1891. 

Young,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
temporary  duty.     November  13,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  December  IJiili :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
General  Surgery) ;  New  York  Oplithalmological  Society  (private) ; 
New  York  Medico-historical  Society  (private) ;  Lenox  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Sec- 
tion in  Chemistry  and  Teclinology);  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement ;  Gyniccological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt., 
Medical  and  Surgical  Club ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (pri- 
vate) ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  December  15th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private);  New  York  Dermatological  Society;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings ;  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association ;  Balti- 
more Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  December  16th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene);  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Medico-legal  Society;  Harlem  Medi- 
cal Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical  Societies  of  the 
Counties  of  Allegany  (quarterly)  and  Tompkins  (semiannual — 
Ithaca),  N.  Y. ;  Stafford,  N.  H.,  District  Medical  Society  (annual — 
Dover) ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thursday,  December  17th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Brook- 
lyn Surgical  Society ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement (private) ;  Addison,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual). 

Friday,  December  18th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society ;  Chicago  Gynae- 
cological Society. 

Saturday,  December  19th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  368. — 1.  The  attending  surgeons  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  are 
Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet,  Dr.  H.  D.  Nicoll,  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland,  Dr.  B.  McE. 
Emmet,  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Hanks.  Which  one  of  them  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter  we  do  not  know.     2.  Striimpell  or  Pepper's  System. 


ITtttcrs  \a  iht  €^iiax. 


THE   NURSES'   TRAINING   SCHOOLS   OF  NEW   YORK. 
Ifi  East  Thirtieth  Street,  December  7,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sie:  In  your  issue  for  December  5tli  you  publish  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  George  II.  Peck  entitled  The  Massacre  of  Nurses. 
While  sympathizing  with  liim  in  tlie  loss  of  his  child,  I  can  but 
feel  that  smarting  under  such  grief  can  not  be  an  excuse  for  his 
intemperate  language  and  gratuitous  abuse  of  our  training 
schools  and  the  officials  connected  with  them.  My  long  con- 
nection with  one  of  them  and  familiarity  with  the  work  of 
others  make  me  feel  that  his  statements  should  not  go  un- 
challenged and  undenied.  If  he  has  any  facts  to  corrobo- 
rate the  charges  he  makes,  it  is  his  duty  to  forward  them 
to  the  proper  authorities,  who  no  doubt  would  investigate  thor- 


oughly, and,  if  they  were  found  to  exist,  promptly  apply  a  suit- 
able remedy. 

In  reference  to  pupils  entering  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  before  them,  that  certainly  sliould  not  be  charged  to  the 
institutions.  Tliey,  or  their  friends,  one  would  suppose,  would 
investigate  the  nature  and  character  of  the  duties  they  were  to 
be  called  ujjon  to  perform,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  one 
entering,  or  being  allowed  to  enter,  upon  a  life's  profession 
without  carefully  doing  so.  That  an  applicant  .should  be  in 
good  health  and  of  suitable  age  is  admitted  by  all,  and  1  believe 
is  insisted  upon  in  all  our  schools. 

Their  lodging  and  care  mu.st  necessarily  differ  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  institutions,  just  as  the  lodging  and  care  for  the  hou.se  staff 
in  our  hopitals  differ,  but  that  they  are  subjected  to  any  avoid- 
able exposure  is  not  true,  and  to  say  so  is  a  serious  reflection 
upon  the  officers  and  managers,  most  of  whom  have  far  more  of 
that  "tender  Christian  charity  and  kindness"  than  the  reverend 
gentleman  displays  in  his  language. 

Finally,  without  more  definite  data  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  illness  in  the 
three  cases  alluded  to,  but,  in  view  of  the  ladies'  short  pupilage 
— from  six  weeks  to  five  months — it  would  seem  that  they  were 
physically  unfitted  for  the  work. 

Stuyvesant  F.  Moeeis,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  N.  Y.  Hospital  Training 

School  for  Nurses. 


NEW    YORK  NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Novemler  3,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  L.  Cartee  Geay,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  General  Paresis.— Dr.  William  Aus- 
tin Maoy  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  A  question  very  fre- 
quently asked  of  the  specialist  in  mental  diseases  was  concerning 
the  chance  of  recovery  in  cases  of  general  paresis.  This  brought 
up  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  there -had 
been  great  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  cases  of  recovery  which 
were  noted  in  the  various  records.  Patients  had  been  admitted 
from  time  to  time  into  different  asylums  whose  symptoms  had, 
more  or  less,  indicated  the  existence  of  general  paresis;  but,  fol- 
lowing up  their  history,  the  symptoms  were  seen  to  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  in  many  instances  the  patient  finally  was  discharged 
as  recovered.  Again,  these  patients  had  been  readmitted,  and, 
after  going  through  the  usual  course  of  the  disease,  had  ulti- 
mately died  of  general  paresis.  A  large  number  of  those  first 
noted  had  been  classed  as  cases  of  "alcoholic  insanity,"  the 
name  given  to  the  particular  type  which  the  disease  assumed 
being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case  according  as  it  was 
characterized  by  excitation,  depression,  and  so  forth.  So  great 
an  uncertainty  had  been  felt  by  many  alienists  concerning  the 
real  form  of  mental  disease  in  the  cases  just  mentioned  that  the 
name  "pseudo-paresis"  had  crept  into  our  nomenclature  as  per- 
haps best  expressing  the  only  diagnosis  the  physician  was  will- 
ing to  limit  himself  to.  Practically,  the  importance  of  diagnos- 
ticating between  the  true  and  false  cases  of  general  paresis,  if 
there  were  such,  was  less  than  it  would  at  first  appenr.  The 
treatment  must  necessarily  be  much  Ihe  .same,  for  we  knew 
from  experience  that  there  were  many  patients  who  might  be 
classed  as  pseudo-paretics  when  their  history  was  imperfectly 
known,  while  there  might  be  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  suffi- 
cient to  cause  them  to  be  so  looked  upon,  and  that  after  remain- 
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inp  for  a  lonpor  orflhortor  time  Hliowinp  this  remiHHion  of  flymp- 
tom»  tlioy  would  broak  down  and  pro^ri'ss  iii|)i(lly  al'tfr  the 
brdiiinry  coiirst'  of  ^Jl'm'^aI  jiurosis.  The  (|iu'stioti  iinliindly  aroHo 
ns  to  whether,  from  dill'erent  cimseH,  a  condition  waH  not  often 
broiiplit  about  in  wliieli  tlio  brain  waH  altaelvcd  l)y  a  proeosM 
whie.li,  if  it  projrreased,  would  be  reoopnized  as  poneral  pareniH, 
but  wliich,  in  tidw  early  sta);e,  was  amenable  to  Ireatinent  and 
eapablo  of  bein^r  cured,  as  far  at  least  as  causing'  the  initial 
symptoms  to  disappear. 

There  were  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  existed  numy 
cases  of  peneral  paresis  wliere  the  symptoms  had  disappeared 
under  treatment,  and  where  the  patients  liad  lived  for  years  of 
considerable  usefulness.  The  fact  that  such  close  resemblance 
existed  between  symi)toms  in  those  who  were  called  "  pseudo- 
i)aretu's"  and  those  whose  disease  was  umpiestionably  jreneral 
|)aresis;  that  many  of  these  pseudo-paretics  lived  for  years  un- 
der treatment  in  a  comfortable,  contented,  and  fairly  happy  con- 
dition, and  then  broke  down  as  soon  as  they  were  compelled  to 
enter  the  struggle  for  existence  again;  that  patients  in  whom 
even  the  symptoms  which  characterized  pseudo-paresis  gradu- 
allv  disappeared  until  they  were  possibly  discharged  as  recov- 
ered often  came  again  under  ob.servation  suffering  from  certain 
and  rapidly  developing  symptoms  of  general  paresis — all  seemed 
to  demonstate  that  mental  disease  might  exist  if  not  checked  by 
treatment,  and,  were  the  patient  to  remain  where  he  would  be 
constantly  subjected  to  exciting  causes,  the  condition  would 
prove  to  be  only  a  stage  of  general  paresis.  Not  so  very  long 
aiio  it  had  generally  been  believed  that  all  cases  of  general  pa- 
resis terminated  within  a  period  not  exceeding  about  two  years. 
Now  we  found,  with  longer  experience  and  more  accurate 
knowledge,  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  disease  had 
been  under  observation  for  six,  eight,  and  ten  years,  or  even 
more.  Many  of  these  cases  of  long  standing  exhibited  only 
such  symptoms  as  characterized  the  pseudo-paretic,  marked  de- 
lusions appearing  only  at  intervals,  or  it  might  be  that,  while 
showin"'  juany  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  general  paresis,  the 
case  was  characterized  by  dementia,  which  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  mental  trouble.  It  was  sometimes  very  difii- 
cult  to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  in  these  chronic  ca«es 
when  the  previous  history  could  not  be  readily  obtained,  .ju.st  as 
it  was  uns;itisfactory  in  the  so-called  cases  of  pseudo-paresis  un- 
less thev  were  under  observation  for  some  time ;  but,  in  taking  up 
and  examining  both  classes  of  cases,  we  could  readily  see  how  it 
was  that  in  former  years  many  had  been  diagnosticated  as  suf- 
fering from  general  paresis  where,  on  searching  the  records,  only 
a  few  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  that  disease  could  be  found. 
Among  such  patients  there  must  have  been  those  who  might  not 
have  been  paretics.  It  was  somewhat  questionable  whether  the 
combination  of  symptoms  which  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  pseudo- 
paresis  could  be  accurately  set  down  in  all  instances  to  a  process 
which,  if  it  progressed  rapidly,  would  end  in  general  paresis, 
or  whether  they  were  symptoms  which  were  common  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  acute  mania,  or  melancholia  with  stupor,  or  other 
disease,  without  indicating  paresis.  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms 
referred  to  were  usually  shown  in  cases  which,  if  classed  under 
anv  other  heading,  would  be  considered  as  acute  mania.  It 
was  well  known  that  among  paretics,  as  classified,  there  were 
those  whose  symptoms  were  primarily  maniacal,  melancholic,  or 
characterized  by  dem  entia,  and  that  nearly  all  these  cases  ended 
in  dementia  if  they  lasted  long  enough.  The  author  would  call 
attention  to  those  cases  which,  while  showing  manifest  symp- 
toms of  mental  disorder,  were  somewhat  difficult  to  classify — 
those  to  which  the  name  pseudo-paresis  was  so  often  given.  It 
was  common  to  find  the  greater  number  of  these  patients,  par- 
ticularly where  exciting  causes  operated  during  the  later  period 
of  the  disease,  break  down  and  progress  to  the  termination  with 


undonbted  HymptoniH  of  general  pareHis.  lie  would  cite  a  cano 
which  had  come  under  his  own  oitservation  in  which  <luring 
the  later  period  of  the  discaHC  the  accuracy  of  the  diagtiosis  had 
boon  (piestioned.  'I'he  patient  was  committed  to  tho  (>'ity  Asy- 
lum HufTering  from  insanity,  which  at  tlio  time  of  his  admiHsion 
was  apparently  general  i)are8is.  Ho  had  remained  under  treat- 
ment for  about  a  year,  atxl  had  received  constant  HUpervision 
and  care  from  his  physicians.  The  symptoms  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited on  admission  had  gradually  subsided  until,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  physical  symptoms  and  a  not  very  well  marked 
enfeeblemont  of  mind,  there  was  little  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  any  mental  di.sease. 

This  |)ationt,  through  the  ill-advised  interference  of  a  fellow- 
patient  who  had  been  discharged,  was  taken  to  court  on  a  writ  of 
hahcas  corpnn,  and,  the  (piestion  of  his  sanity  being  inquired 
into,  he  was  discharged  as  perfectly  sane,  notwithstanding  the 
testimony  given  concerning  his  past  condition.  Tlii<  man  had 
remained  at  large  some  six  month.s,  and  had  then  been  recom- 
mitted, showing  very  marked  exaggeration  of  his  early  .symp- 
toms, and  had  in  two  months  died  in  paretic  coma. 

Dr.  Dana  had  kindly  called  the  author's  attention  to  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  admitted  to  the  asylum  for  insane 
women  on  Blackwell's  Island  in  1886.  She  had  at  that  time 
delusions  of  wealth  and  of  her  own  personal  grandeur  ami 
importance.  She  had  occasional  outbreaks  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment. She  was  simple  and  childish  in  her  answers,  which  were 
given  with  a  hesitating  and  stammering  speech  and  tremor  of 
the  tongue.  For  the  ijast  three  years  this  patient  had  been  only 
simple,  her  delusions  having  faded  away  until  none  could  be  de- 
tected. The  tremor  of  the  tongue  and  the  hesitating  speech 
remained.  She  had  been  a  good  and  willing  worker  in  the 
asylum  until  rendered  incapable  by  loss  of  memory  and  increas- 
ing dementia.  Some  time  ago  slight  convulsions  had  occurred. 
Loss  of  sphincter  control  had  not  as  yet  taken  place. 

Electrical  Injury  followed  by  Deltoid  Paralysis  and 
Traumatic  Neuroses. — This  was  the  title  of  a  contribution  by 
Dr.  J.  Collins.  The  case  narrated  was  that  of  a  man  thirty- one 
years  of  age,  who  was  foreman  of  a  gang  of  telephone  and  line 
men.  On  September  23d,  while  standing  on  a  telephone  pole 
repairing  a  trunk  wire,  he  had  received  a  current  from  an  im- 
properly insulated  electric  wire.  The  points  of  contact  were  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  left  leg  and  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  man's  estimate  of  the  charge  transmitted  through  his  body 
was  a  thousand  volts.  The  shock  was  followed  by  temporary 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  he  then  fell  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
feet,  striking  a  cart,  and  from  thence  to  the  ground.  When  he 
was  seen  by  the  author  at  the  hospital,  his  mental  condition 
was  clear,  and  there  were  no  particular  evidences  of  shock.  The 
man  recovered  from  the  contusions  and  burns  in  due  course, 
and  he  was  then  tested  for  electric  reactions  about  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  which  had  been  the  parts  most  injured.  All  reactions 
were  found  to  be  normal,  except  those  of  the  deltoid  and  the 
teres  minor.  About  this  time  the  patient  had  begun  to  com- 
plain of  numbness  of  the  entire  left  side  and  some  loss  of  vision 
in  the  left  eye.  There  was,  however,  no  limitation  in  the  visual 
field  and  there  were  no  changes  in  the  fundus.  The  sense  of 
smell  on  the  left  side  was  complained  of  as  deficient,  as  was 
also  the  sense  of  taste  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue.  The 
thermal  and  muscular  senses  were  somewhat  impaired.  The 
patient  was  nervous  and  easily  frightened,  believing  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  to  hijn.  He  also  suffered  from  ob- 
stinate insomnia.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  all  the  therapeutic 
measures  tried  for  the  restoration  of  this  patient,  it  was  in 
sheer  despair  determined  to  try  hypnotism.  This  was  done  on 
the  assumption  that  the  hysterical  element  entered  largely  into 
the  train  of  symptoms.      During  the  hypnotic  state  at  the  first 
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seance  the  hysterical  symptoms  disappeared  and  the  patient 
could  hear  a  whisper  with  one  ear  as  well  as  with  the  other. 
Salt  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  was  quickly  detected. 
Suggestion  that  he  should  sleep  and  feel  better  generally  the  next 
day  was  successful.  Some  months  after,  an  inability  to  raise  the 
arm  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  patient,  while  under 
the  hypnosis,  was  able  to  respond  slowly  to  the  instruction  tliat 
he  should  raise  his  arm.  The  seance  was  followed  by  improve- 
ment, and  the  man  was  now  able  to  undertake  certain  duties 
once  more.  It  was  probable  that  the  injury  which  resulted  in 
the  train  of  symptoms  was  the  traumatism  received  to  the  circum- 
flex nerve  when  the  patient  fell  on  the  cart.  The  speaker  had 
merely  given  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  treatment  for  wliat 
tliey  were  worth.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  reii-ov- 
ery  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve  and  muscles  was  apparently 
shorter  than  that  ordinarily  given  by  the  authorities  on  trau- 
matic neuroses.  Still,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve  was  but  short  and  not  far  distant  from  its  gan- 
glion, and  that  these  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  reparative 
powers  of  the  body,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  determining  the  length  of  time  of  the  recovery. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  said  that  he  recollected  that,  some  few 
years  ago,  while  seeing  some  cases  with  Dr.  Beaver  and  Dr. 
Ferrier,  in  London,  this  question  bad  come  up.  Dr.  Beaver 
had  said  that  a  great  many  cases  presented  themselves  in  wliich 
the  physical  symptoms  were  pronounced  enough,  but  in  which 
the  mental  were  absent  or  but  slightly  marked.  These  cases 
were,  in  that  observer's  opinion,  usually  due  to  syphilis  or  to 
alcohol.  The  progress  of  such  was  very  much  more  protracted 
than  in  ordinary  paresis  and  the  patients  were  subject  to  these 
so-called  recoveries.  Such  recoveries  were  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  cures  of  general  paresis.  The  speaker  had  heard  it  broadly 
stated  that  syphilis  was  at  the  basis  of  all  these  cases  of  which 
they  had  been  speaking,  and  would  like  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  author  of  the  pajier.  He  would  also  like  to  know  at  what 
age  these  patients  usually  came  under  notice. 

Dr.  Maoy  said  that  the  average  age  was  probably  about 
forty,  though  a  good  many  were  sent  to  be  taken  care  of  earlier 
than  that,  and  as  young  even  as  twenty- five.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  varied  a  good  deal  and  was  no  doubt  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  taken  of  the  patient.  Cases  ?imilar  to  those 
he  had  mentioned  might  run  for  eight  years,  but  where  the 
symptoms  were  marked  and  the  surroundings  unfavorable,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  years  was  about  the  limit.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  so  many  cases  had  their  origin  in  syphilis 
as  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  case. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  alluding  to  Dr.  Collins's  case,  said  that  his 
impression  of  the  patient's  condition  was  that  it  was  a  rt-sult  of 
the  fall.  He  supposed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  such 
electric  current  as  had  been  in  use  when  this  man  was  injured 
producing  a  neuritis,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  find  record 
of  such  a  case.  One  case  of  poliomyelitis  stated  to  be  due  to 
the  electric  current  did  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  assumption 
on  examination  of  the  history.  There  were  cases  due  to  a  shock 
from  lightning,  but  the  tension  and  quantity  were  in  such  in- 
stances very  different  from  those  of  the  arc  lamp.  He  had  seen 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  condition  of  hysterical  hemi-anses- 
thesia  was  produced  by  currents  from  these  arc  lights.  He  did 
not  approve  of  inducing  a  severe  form  of  hypnotism  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  but  thought  that  there  was  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  minor  forms  might  be  employed  with  direct  advan- 
tage. He  had  one  case  in  which  a  condition  of  hysterical  hemi- 
anaesthesia  had  resulted  from  a  fright,  the  patient  believing  he 
had  received  the  electric  current.  This  case  had  been  success- 
fully treated  by  hypnotism  and  hydrotherapy,  and  the  speaker 


attached  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  water  part  of  the 
treatment. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiEDSALL  thought  that  in  the  case  under  consid- 
eration it  was  a  point  to  bear  in  mind  how  very  slight  blows 
upon  the  shoulder  were  frequently  the  origin  of  atrophy  of  the 
deltoid.  

AMERICAN   PyEDIATRIC   SOCIETY. 

Third    Annual    Meeting,    held   in    Washington,   on    Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  22, 

23,  24,  and  25,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  T.  M.  RoTcn,  of  Boston,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President's  Address  was  read  by  Dr.  RoTcrr,  who  said 
that  the  society  had  originated  three  years  ago  as  the  American 
Paediatric  Society,  and  now  it  was  a  part  of  the  great  national 
society  of  physicians.  Its  mission  was  an  important  one,  and 
had  for  its  aim  the  improvement  of  the  race  of  the  republic. 
Pfediatrics  had  not  only  been  neglected  heretofore,  but  had  em- 
bodied many  fallacies  and  misleading  teachings.  The  object  of 
this  society  should  be  to  place  paediatrics  in  the  same  eminence 
as  the  sciences  of  the  diseases  of  adult  life.  A  spirit  of  icono- 
clasm  must  first  prevail  in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  for 
good,  honest  scientific  work  of  the  future.  At  the  present  time 
experts  in  special  branches  were  absolutely  essential.  The 
whole  address  contained  many  noble  and  stirring  appeals  to  the 
society  to  accomplish  good  work,  and  to  enlighten  the  whole 
profession  in  the  special  branch  which  this  society  represented. 
In  conclusion,  the  speaker  expressed  the  hope  that  this  Ameri- 
can society  would  be  able  to  repay  to  the  Old  World  what  it 
had  received  from  her  in  scientific  researches. 

How  to  prevent  Complications  and  Sequelae  in  Scarlet 
Fever. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith,  of  New 
York,  said  that,  in  spite  of  scarlet  fever  being  at  times  mild  and 
having  a  low  death-rate,  cases  did  occur  of  a  malignant  and 
severe  type,  and  severe  complications  leading  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion were  frequent.  During  the  first  week  such  complications 
as  cervical  adenitis,  cellulitis,  abscesses,  otitis  media,  etc.,  were 
common.  These  might  be  rendered  less  frequent  and  severe  by 
proper  treatment,  such  as  frequent  application  to  the  nasal,  post- 
nasal, and  faucial  surfaces  of  non-irritating  germicide  remedies. 
Recent  investigators  had  shown  that  these  complications  were 
due  to  streptococci  resembling  those  of  pus.  The  micrococci 
were  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pharynx,  and  hence  the  imi)ortance  of  treating  the  pharynx 
locally  from  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever.  He  advised  fre- 
quent spraying  of  the  fauces  and  nares  with  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen — one  part  to  four  of  water  for  the  former 
and  one  part  to  eight  of  water  for  the  latter;  this  was  to  be 
done  every  two  hours ;  or  to  use  corrosive  sublimate— two 
grains  to  the  pint  of  water — or  some  other  non-irritating  but 
efficient  disinfectant.  A  nasal  injection  should  always  be  warm. 
The  following  was  a  good  combination  : 

Boric  acid 3  i j  ; 

Borate  of  sodium 3  ij ; 

Chloride  of  sodium 3  j ; 

Water Oj. 

A  teaspoonful  to  be  injected  into  each  nostril  hourly. 
Eclampsia  was  always  a  very  dangerous  complication,  oc- 
curring either  early  in  the  disease  when  the  temperature  was 
dangerously  high,  or  in  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease  when 
the  cause  was  usually  uraemia.  The  first  was  best  treated  with 
cold  water  in  one  form  or  another,  which,  when  judiciously 
employed,  was  not  attended  with  collapse.  The  employment 
of  cold  water  was  given  in  detail.  Authors  were  quoted  as 
showing  the  inefficacy  and  even  danger  of  the  administration 
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of  imtipyivticH.  Tlio  roador  coiitleiiint'il  HiKiiiiin  Hiiru^lato 
for  its  to  11(1  (.'IK- )'  to  pnuliiru  iillxiiiiiiiiiriii  unti  lU'pliritis.  Ve- 
rittniin  viride  wax  iiioiilioiiod  onlv  to  bo  oondoniiir<l  for  iU 
diiiiKi'i'ous  (U'|>rc'8.Hioii.  Two  niili|iyii«tii'H,  liowovcr,  inij^lit  be 
UMrd  witli  safotv  and  advaiita^'o.  Tliuso  wore  acoiiitf  and  phon- 
uootin.  For  tbo  norvons  Hyniptonis,  sutdi  as  ivstk-ssnoHs  and 
jactitation,  wliicli  nii^dit  load  np  to  oonvnlsions,  nothin;;  was 
bettor  than  bromido  salts.  'Id  provoiit  tlio  fonnalioii  ol  anto 
mortom  olots,  IVoo  stinmlation  witb  aininonia,  ninsk,  oaniplior, 
brandy,  etc.,  shotdd  bo  oniployed.  SoarlatinouH  rlioiiinatism, 
wbotbor  duo  to  a  nnorobo  or  not,  was  of  itsolf  not  danf,'oron8, 
but  tlio  porioarditis  and  ondocarditis  wliicli  soiiiotiiiios  occurred 
in  oonnoctioM  witb  it  foniiod  serious  coiiiplicaiions.  The  author 
was  of  the  opinion  that  these  complications  lui^ibt  bo  prevented 
or  reudcri'd  milder  by  the  fj:erniici(hil  treatment  which  lu>  had 
reooniniendod.  The  same  {rorniicidal  treatment  he  thought 
would  obviate  an  attack  of  complicatinij:  nephritis,  ulthou{?h  he 
rocofinizcd  that  ;in  attiu'k  of  nei>iiritis  mifrlit  be  i)recii)itnted  by 
exposure  to  cold. 

Dr.  KHriTM(;irr,  of  New  York,  said  that  two  clinical  facts 
must  be  considered  in  scarlatinous  nephritis:  1.  That  it  occurred 
ino.st  usually  in  mild  cases.  2.  This  being  so,  ex])osure  to  cold 
waseonunon.  lleuce  ho  advised  that  the  patient  bo  kept  warm, 
at  rest,  and  given  a  milk  diet.  Ho  thought  that  in  this  way  ho 
had  often  i)rcventod  this  complication. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Consolidation  of  the  Lung  from  Effu- 
sion I  Serous  or  Purulent).— Dr.  F.  Foihuiikimku,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  that  in  children  subjective 
symptoms  were  unreliable ;  physical  signs  alono  were  of  value. 
In  both  a  chronic  consolidation  and  an  encysted  pleurisy  the 
patient  had  been  ill  for  some  time;  there  had  been  more  or  less 
fever,  possibly  detected  only  by  the  constant  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer ;  there  had  been  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  child  might  or  might  not  be  bad.  The  dyspnoea 
would  depend  largely  upon  mechanical  local  conditions,  and 
might  or  might  not  be  made  of  service  in  ditierentiation.  En- 
cysted pleuritic  exudation  of  the  left  side,  high  up  anteriorly, 
offered  the  greatest  difficulty  in  distinction  from  phthisis.  If 
the  quantity  of  fluid  be  sufficiently  great,  there  should  be  very 
little  ditHculty  ;  if  the  (luantity  be  very  small,  it  would  be  quite 
if  not  altogether  impossible.  A  pleuritic  exudation  would  be 
found,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  be  secondary  to 
pneumonia,  infectious  diseases,  or  to  tuberculosis.  In  chronic 
pulmonary  infiltration  we  might  tind  a  sinking  of  that  side,  with 
rotation  of  the  scapula,  slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  sinking  in 
of  the  infraclavicular  space,  and  comparative  immobility  of  the 
part  affected.  In  the  case  of  a  larger  encysted  collection  of 
fluid  there  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  or  less  bulging,  and 
the  immobility  would  not  be  so  appreciable.  The  most  impor- 
tant sign  of  a  localized  collection  of  fluid  was  increased  resist- 
ance upon  palpation.  The  resistance  was  increased  by  the  child's 
cries.  This  resistance,  combined  with  the  evidences  of  percus- 
sion, were  sufficient  in  most  instances  to  differentiate  between 
consolidation  and  effusion,  lie  attached  no  weight  to  a  change 
from  flatness  to  resonance  as  a  result  of  change  in  posture  in  the 
child.  Auscultation  was  only  of  value  where  the  quantity  of 
encysted  fluid  was  great.  Consolidation  was  attended  with 
bronchial  breathing,  increase  in  voice  sounds,  and  the  presence 
of  rales.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  was,  of  course,  the 
drawing  off  of  fluid  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  although  not 
rarely  the  needle  would  fail  to  draw  off  fluid  when  fluid  was 
really  present.  The  diagnosis  of  empyema  and  serous  accumu- 
lation usually  resulted  in  a  presumptive  diagnosis  unless  the 
needle  was  used.  The  presence  of  pus  would  frequently  be  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer,  by  hectic,  and  by  chills  and  sweats. 

Ilvdrothorax  was  easily  excluded  when  one  remembered  that 


it  was  a  dropsy  pure  and  Hirnple.  In  exploring  with  a  liypo- 
dermic  noodle,  tlio  point  selected  for  |iuncture  must  vary  with 
tho  poHturo  tlio  patient  had  boon  keeping.  If  the  patient  had 
boon  forced  to  lie  on  his  batrk,  the  ninth  or  tenth  interspace 
in  the  lino  with  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  might  be  so- 
ieiti'd.  iind  thcr-f  ricti!  li.-  tiu  tiiir-  of  injuiiii^'  the  diapiiiii^nM. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Broncho -pneumonia  (Acute  and 
Chronic)  from  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Wu.i.iam  Ohi.ku,  of  Hulti- 
niore,  read  a  jiaper  on  this  mbject.  Tho  following  wore  HUg- 
gostivo  points : 

(rt)  The  freipioncy  of  lung  tubercuIoHis  in  infants.  liocont 
observations  had  shown  that  the  diHoase  was  more  common  than 
wo  had  supposed.  Of  live  hundred  autopsies  in  children  report- 
ed last  year  from  the  Munich  l*athr)logical  Institute,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tiibi-rciiiosis  was  |)resont,  and  in  ovtrr  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  those  the  lungs  wore  involved. 

{h)  The  circumstniicos  under  which  tuberculouH  broncho- 
pneumonia might  oc(!ur.  It  might  develop  in  a  well-nourished 
infant  with  healthy  antecedents.  A  case  was  mentioned  show- 
ing indisputably  that  infection  had  taken  jilace  in  a  child,  with- 
out any  hereditary  taint,  through  exposure  to  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  witli  tubercular  bacilli.  Tiie  prevalence  of  infec- 
tion through  the  lungs  had  been  strikingly  shown  in  the  recent 
paper  by  Northrup.  The  author  had  not  seen  an  instance  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  "child  in  which  the  mediastinal 
glands  were  not  involved.  Broncho-pneumonia  associated  with 
tho  infectious  diseases  never  of  itself  terminated  in  tuberculosis. 
When  this  event  happened,  it  meant  either  a  preparation  of  the 
soil  by  the  occurrence  of  catarrhal  i)rocesse3  or  a  lowering  of  the 
tissue  resistance. 

(c)  Clinical  Types. — An  acute  pneumonic  form  of  tubercu- 
losis in  infants  the  reader  had  never  seen.  The  anatomical  con- 
dition in  children  was  almost  always  either  lobular  or  pseudo- 
lobar — that  was  to  say,  the  lobe  looked  uniformly  involved,  but 
there  were  between  the  areas  of  consolidation  strands  of  air- 
containing  tissue.  Three  groujjs  of  cases  might  be  recognized. 
In  the  first  the  onset  was  sudden  and  the  course  was  acute. 
Physical  signs  showed  areas  of  consolidation  at  the  apices  or 
central  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  numerous  rales.  The  post- 
mortem showed  numerous  foci  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  the 
second  group  the  features  were  those  of  a  severe  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  Death  might  occur  after  an  illness  of  from  three 
to  six  weeks.  The  post-mortem  in  a  case  reported  had  shown 
consolidation  of  the  upper  lobe,  which  had  contained  caseous 
masses,  and  both  lungs  had  been  stuffed  with  tubercles.  There 
had  been  an  acute  tuberculous  bronchitis  in  the  smaller  and 
larger  branches.  The  bronchial  glands  had  been  very  large,  and 
one  had  contained  a  tuberculous  abscess. 

The  third  group  embraced  cases  in  which,  following  a  bron- 
chitic  attack  or  measles  or  whooping-cough,  the  chihl  had  fever 
of  moderate  degree  and  loss  of  flesh.  The  onset  might  be  in- 
sidious in  this  way,  or,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  more  abrupt 
and  stormy.  There  was  defective  resonance  at  the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  moist  rales.  The  further 
course  showed  signs  of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  lung 
tissue. 

{d)  The  Diagnosis. —  In  the  acute  cases  we  could  often  say 
whether  the  affection  was  simple  or  tuberculous  in  its  nature. 
The  tuberculous  disease  was  more  apt  to  invade  the  central  por- 
tion. In  infants  under  two  years  lobar  pneumonia  was  ex- 
tremely uncommon,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tuberculous 
broncho- pneumonia  was  frequently  met  with.  In  differential 
diagnosis  physical  signs  and  symptoms  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
and  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  personal  history  of  the  child 
and  its  parents  and  the  antecedent  illnesses;  The  broncho-pneu- 
monias after  measles  and  whooping-cough  were  more  likely  to 
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be  tuberculous  than  those  which  followed  scarlet  fever   and 
diphtheria. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York,  continued  the  discus- 
sion, taking  up  The  Temperature  in  Both  Forms  of  Acute 
Pneumonia.  His  observations  had  been  drawn  from  a  study 
of  214  complete  cases,  of  which  almost  all  had  been  under  three 
years  of  age;  .53  had  been  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  161  of 
broncho-pneumonia.  His  conclusions  regarding  lobar  pneu- 
monia were  that — 

1.  After  three  years  its  course  resembled  that  of  adult  pneu- 
monia, terminating  by  a  crisis  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  843  collected 
cases. 

2.  The  most  frequent  critical  day  was  the  seventh,  the  num- 
ber on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  days  being  nearly  as  many. 

8.  Under  three  years  the  proportion  of  typical  cases  was 
much  smaller,  a  termination  by  crisis  being  seen  in  only  about 
fifty  per  cent. 

4.  The  temperature  was  oftener  of  a  remittent  type  than 
steadily  high,  this  being  especially  characteristic  of  the  cases 
under  two  years. 

5.  The  mortality  was  directly  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  temperature  when  this  was  over  105°  F. 

6.  In  broncho-pneumonia  a  critical  day  was  rarely  seen. 
The  predominating  variety  was  a  high  remittent  type  of  fever. 
Steadily  high  temperature  was  not  often  seen  excepting  in  cases 
proving  rapidly  fatal. 

7.  As  in  lobar  pneumonia,  the  death-rate  increased  rapidly 
with  each  degree  of  temperature  above  105°.  The  cases  with 
low  temperature  througiiout  were  likewise  very  fatal ;  the  lowest 
mortality  being  seen  in  those  in  which  the  highest  point  reached 
was  from  103-5°  to  104-5°. 

8.  As  to  duration,  the  lowest  mortality  was  seen  in  the  cases 
lasting  between  six  and  fourteen  days.  Those  lasting  three 
days  or  less  were  all  fatal  from  their  severity.  In  the  protracted 
cases  the  mortality  increased  rapidly  as  the  duration  passed 
three  weeks. 

Only  cases  of  acute  primary  pneumonia  were  included  in  the 
statistics. 

Dr.  W.  P.  NoETHRCP,  of  New  York,  baisng  his  remarks  on 
twenty  cases  of  primary  pleurisy,  w^ould  lay  down  the  following 
five  points  in  differential  diagnosis : 

1.  Marked  one-sided  dullness  argued  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
with  a  tendency  to  fibrinous  exudation. 

2.  Well-pronounced  bronchial  breathing,  most  marked  pos- 
teriorly; always  present  at  the  apex;  generally  over  the  entire 
back ;  might  in  some  cases  be  absent  over  the  back. 

3.  Percussion  would  give  a  tympanitic  sound  at  the  apex  and 
in  front. 

4.  There  need  be  no  displacement  of  viscera. 

5.  The  child  might  have  shown  sickness  for  only  a  single 
day  when  the  physical  signs  of  effusion  were  present. 

Dr.  H.  KopLiK,  of  New  York,  had  examined  many  cases  of 
purulent  effusion  in  children  ranging  from  six  months  to  six 
years,  and  did  not  believe  that  encysted  collections  of  tluid  oc- 
curred frequently.  In  cases  of  presumable  pneumonia,  if  reso- 
lution did  not  take  place  in  thirteen  days,  he  would  advise  aspi- 
ration to  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  thought  that  we  were  often 
too  schematic  in  our  distinctions  between  lobar  and  lobular 
pneumonia.  He  had  seldom  seen  croupous  pneumonia  uncom- 
plicated with  lobular  pneumonia  and  with  pleurisy,  and  lobular 
pneumonia  uncomplicated  with  croupous  pneumonia.  The  du- 
ration of  pneumonia  in  children  did  not  often  extend  beyond 
six  days,  but  cases  were  seen  which  lasted  only  two  or  three 
days,  aud  others  again  which  might  extend  to  ten,  fourteen,  or 
fifteen  days,  and  recovery  even  then  be  quite  favorable.     He 


could  give  no  positive  symptom  distinguishing  lobar  from 
lobular  pneumonia.  The  expectoration  in  children  was  not 
often  seen,  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  seen  it  might 
not  be  bloody.  The  attendant  cerebral  symptoms  were  often 
misleading  and  might  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  As  a 
point  in  diagnosis,  too  much  stress  could  not  be  laid  upon 
the  frequency  of  respiration.  He  had  often  diagnosticated 
pneumonia  in  a  doubtful  case,  finding  marked  increase  of  the 
ratio  of  respiration.  The  examination  of  the  sputum,  even 
when  it  could  be  obtained,  was  not  conclusive,  for  neither 
Friedlander's  coccus  nor  Friinkel's  could  be  considered  pathog- 
nomonic. A  good  practical  point  was  always  to  percuss  the 
axillary  spaces,  for  dullness  might  be  found  here  when  it  was 
absent  elsewhere.  Bronchophony  was  a  reliable  physical  sign 
and  was  brought  out  when  the  child  cried,  and  in  this  way  was 
so  much  more  valuable  a  sign  than  bronchial  breathing. 

Dr.  J.  L  Smith  would  ask  Dr.  Holt  to  examine  his  statistics 
very  carefully  in  order  to  see  if  he  had  really  met  with  so  many 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  under  three  years  of  age.  He  would 
also  ask  on  what  grounds  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  was  made. 
He  himself  was  of  the  opinion  that  lobar  pneumonia  was  an 
uncommon  disease  under  three  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Holt,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  had  made  tiie  diagnosis  only 
when  the  evidence — such  as  sudden  onset,  well-defined  and  dis- 
tinct dullness,  high  temperature,  rapid  course,  and  abrupt  ter- 
mination— were  present.  He  stated  that  he  had  often  witnessed 
cerebral  symptoms  in  pneumonia  when  a  post-mortem  had 
showed  no  signs  of  meningitis,  and  again  he  had  observed  ab- 
sence of  cerebral  symptoms  when  the  autopsy  had  showed  the 
presence  of  meningitis. 

Dr.  OsLER  said  that  the  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  in 
complicating  meningitis  was  to  be  expected  if  onlv  the  cortical 
membrane  was  atfected.  It  was  only  when  the  basic  membrane 
was  atfected  that  symptoms  obtained.  In  the  pneumonia  of 
adults  meningitis  was  a  common  complication.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  five  cases  which  he  had  reported,  eighty-five  had 
been  attended  with  meningitis. 

Dr.  Jacobi  stated  that  he  had  often  met  with  lobar  pneumo- 
nia in  children  under  six  weeks  of  age.  After  that  period  un- 
til the  third  year  catarrhal  pneumonia  was  the  most  frequent. 
Still,  during  that  age  he  thought  that  the  proportion  of  lobar 
pneumonia  was  one  third  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  two  thirds 
in  the  cases  that  occurred. 

Dr.  Adams,  of  Washington,  from  his  observations  and  from 
what  he  had  read,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fre- 
quency of  pneumonia  in  New  York  city  must  be  due  to  cli- 
matic conditions.  In  the  Washington  Hospital  they  had  only 
met  with  five  cases  in  a  number  of  years. 

A  Specimen  of  Congenital  Heart  Disease.— Dr.  William 
Travis  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  specimen.  The 
child  had  been  three  months  and  six  days  old.  On  the  second  day 
after  birth,  during  an  operation,  without  an  anaesthetic,  for  im- 
perforate rectum,  cyanosis  had  been  first  observed.  The  post- 
mortem had  showed  complete  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice 
with  patency  but  not  dilatation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
patency  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  without  imperfection  of  the 
ventricular  septum.  In  all  probability  the  disease  had  been  a 
congenital  malformation,  and  as  such  it  was  especially  interest- 
ing in  being  associated  with  congenital  imperforate  rectum,  as 
well  as  thickening  and  retraction  of  the  aortic  valves.  There 
had  been  no  evidence  at  all  of  antenatal  or  postnatal  endocardi- 
tis, and  this  case  must  then  be  classed  with  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  pulmonary-artery  atresia  as  due  to  a  developmental 
error. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  had  collected  150  cases  of  cyanosis,  and  the 
most  common  lesion  he  had  found  had  been  a  total  occlusion  of 
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tho  iioi'tn  and  pulmonary  artery,  with  patency  of  tlie  foramen 
ovaK".  Tlic  ductus  artorioMus  in  moHt  ciihdh  had  hoeii  found 
very  much  ciilarfjcd.     Not  rarely  the   cyanosis  did  not   appear 

uiilil  a  iiioiil  li  or  I  w  n  .'iflcf  liirth. 

Further  Report  on  Submembranous  Local  Treatment  in 
Pharyngeal  Diphtheria.  -  \h\  A.  Skihkkt,  of  Now  York,  in  a 
paper  on  lliis  Huhjecl  related  the  residts  of  50  additional  casos 
treated  liy  suhiueinhranous  injections  with  ciilorinc  waier. 
Tiie  cases  had  comprised  37  cases  sent  to  him  l>y  otiier  physi- 
cians and  ;{(»  in  his  own  practi(^o.  The  a^'es  had  varied  from  six 
niontiis  to  fourteen  years.  The  injections  had  hcen  ellicacious 
in  44  cases,  in  :{  there  had  been  slij^ht  improvement,  and  in  '.\ 
tiure  liad  l)ecn  no  improvement.  Recovery  had  taken  piaco  in 
from  one  to  oijiht  days.  Four  patients  had  died.  The  residts 
had  been  witnessed  in  a  lower  temperature,  iinj)rove<liioart's  ac- 
tion, and  disap]>earan<'e  of  false  membrane.  The  chlorine  water 
had  been  the  otHcinal  prejjaration,  and  had  been  taken  from  a 
fresh  bottle  each  lime.  The  fluid  had  been  injeotod  quite  deep, 
so  a-i  to  reach  the  sidunucous  tissue.  Tiie  four  fatal  cases  had 
been  very  severe,  and  would  iiave  [)roved  fatal  under  any  form 
of  treatment.  Of  tho  cases  that  had  ended  in  recovery,  not  one 
bad  been  folK>we(l  by  jjaralysis  or  nephritis. 

Dr.  KoiM.iK  thoufiht  that  this  treatment  was  a  stej)  in  the 
riijjht  direction,  although  be  could  not  understand  bow  the  in- 
jected fluid  became  diffused. 

Dr.  J.  li.  Smith  considered  the  treatment  danjjrerous,  in  that 
the  needle  would  penetrate  the  small  blood-vessels  and  thus  cre- 
ate an  openinfj  for  the  entrance  of  Loefler's  bacilli,  which  or- 
dinarily were  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  XoRTiiRui>  stated  that  the  bacilli  did  not  penetrate  tlie 
tissues  as  deep  as  the  injection  was  made  to  penetrate  by  Dr. 
Seibert,  and,  while  he  was  willinsr  to  accept  Dr.  Seibert's  fa- 
vorable results,  the  explanation  of  his  method  must  be  .sought  in 
other  directions. 

Dr.  IIoLT  remarked  that  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  various  epidemics  differed  much  in  severity.  An  objection 
which  occurred  to  him  was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
treatment,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  take  three  persons  and 
an  O'Dwyer  gag. 

The  President  would  ask  the  reader  of  the  paper  what  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  had  been  of  the  tonsillar  variety,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  diphtheria  of  the  tonsils  was  a  much  less  dan- 
gerous affection  than  diphtheria  of  the  fauces  and  naso-pharynx. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  pointed  out  the  anatomical  reason  of  this, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  tho  fact  that  the  tonsils  were  very 
poor  in  lymphatics,  while  the  fauces  and  naso-pharynx  were 
richly  supplied  with  them.  In  the  one  case  absorption  was 
slow,  in  the  other  it  was  rapid. 

Dr.  Seibert,  in  reply,  stated  that  in  a  fair  proportion  of  his 
cases  tlie  fauces  and  naso-pharynx  had  been  affected.  That  the 
operation  had  been  easily  done;  the  mother  had  held  the  child 
in  her  lap,  and  some  one  had  held  the  child's  head.  He  contra- 
dicted the  statement  that  the  bacilli  were  confined  to  the  sur- 
face; they  must  of  necessity  penetrate  to  the  capillaries  in  order 
to  excite  inflammation.  Regarding  the  frequency  of  applications, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  only 
one  application.  The  most  he  had  ever  made  was  in  one  case, 
in  which  he  had  employed  eight  seances.  He  had  employed 
chlorine  water  because  experiments  had  shown  it  to  be  the 
most  powerful  germicide  that  we  bad,  and  because  it  was  in- 
nocuous. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  wished  to  add  something  on  the  discussion  on 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia  in  children.  He  stated  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  diagnosis  was  caused  by  the  mediastinal 
glands,  which  were  frequently  enlarged  and  gave  a  dull  note  on 
percussion.    This  enlargement  of  the  glands  might  exist  with  or 


without  (liHoaHu  of  tho  lungs.  'I'iie  glands  at  tho  liilum  of  tiie 
lung  also  fro(|uently  became  swollen,  and  caused  an  obstaclo  in 
tliagnosis. 

A  Case  of  Ulcerative  Catarrhal  Dysentery.— Dr.  W.  !). 
UooKicit,  of  Hailimore,  read  a  paper  wilii  liiis  title.  Tho  patient 
wan  twenty  niontliH  old  and  had  boon  ill  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing for  a  week  l)efore  he  had  come  under  the  reader's  care.  The 
child  had  previously  been  healthy,  had  been  tiursed  at  the  hreaHt, 
and  given,  in  addition,  food  from  the  table,  including  cal)hage,  to- 
matoes, and  other  veg»'lables.  He  had  been  undi-r  oi/servation 
for  eleven  dayH,  and  tlic  iniinbcr  of  stools  bad  varied  from  tvv<i 
to  eight  daily.  The  stools  had  contained  mucus  and  blood.  Tho 
temperature  had  ranged  from  S>9°  to  102°  until  the  day  before 
death,  when  it  had  rea(died  104°.  A  post-tnortem  examination 
had  been  nuide  thirty  ndnutes  after  death,  and  the  (!ot»tents  of 
the  bowels  had  been  sid)j('(;fed  to  a  thorough  b.-icteriological  ex- 
amination. In  all  |)artsof  the  bowels  a  great  abundance  of  bac- 
teria had  been  found,  cbictly  consisting  of  colonies  of  BarJcrium 
Uir.tiH  nero'jenes  and  JJ.  coli  cormnune.  The  author  had  found  in 
addition  now  species  of  bacteria  in  largo  (|uantity  in  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  intestine.  In  morphology  it  had  resembled 
Bacterium  lactin  aerof/enes,  but  had  been  slightly  smaller.  Other 
points  of  interest  in  the  case  were  the  presence  of  a  new  species 
of  bacteria  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  the  distribu- 
tion of  bacteria  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  jiresence  of 
Bacterhnn  hirtis  aeroijciicH  in  the  stomach. 

An  Improved  Method  of  performing  Artificial  Forci- 
ble Respiration,  with  Exhibition  of  Instruments. —  Di-.  J. 
O'DwvEi;,  of  New  York,  read  a  pai)er  on  tiiis  subject.  The 
method  presented  was  a  modification  of  that  of  producing  arti- 
ficial respiration  as  devised  by  Dr.  George  E.  Fell,  of  BuH'alo. 
This  method  consisted  in  forcing  air  into  the  lungs  by  means  of 
a  foot-belh'ws  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  a  set  of  tubes 
which  the  reader  had  .devised  (and  which  were  exhibited). 
These  tubes  were  constructed  to  enter  the  larynx  jier  vias  nntu- 
rales.  The  introduction  of  the  tubes  was  quite  easy  to  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  oper.-ition  of  intubation.  The  only  danger  at- 
tending this  method  was  injury  to  the  lungs  from  forcing  air  in 
and  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  it  to  escape,  resulting  in  over- 
distention  and  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  This  was  ob- 
viated by  making  the  respirations  slowly — 10  to  12  in  a  minute. 
The  method  was  of  value  in  all  forms  of  narcotic  poisoning  and 
might  prove  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles were  rendered  temporarily  useless.  Another  use  to  which 
the  tubes  might  be  a])i)lied  was  to  prevent  blood  from  entering 
the  lower  air-passages  during  0[)erations  in  or  about  the  mouth, 
while  at  the  same  time  affording  a  free  pas.sage  for  the  air  to  and 
from  the  lungs. 

Dr.  NoRTHRUP  said  that  the  author  was  less  sanguine  than 
his  results  warranted.  He  himself,  at  the  author's  request,  had 
tried  to  rupture  the  lungs  of  a  child  (post  mortem)  with  the  bel- 
lows and  tubes,  but  had  failed,  in  spite  of  using  all  his  physical 
power. 

Dr.  Booker  asked  the  reader  if  the  method  might  be  era- 
ployed  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  newly  born. 

Dr.  O'Dwyer  replied  that  it  might  be  so  used,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  would  ever  be  necessary,  for  he  had  always  succeeded 
in  such  cases  by  the  direct  method  of  blowing  air  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

On  the  Association  of  Congenital  Wryneck  with  Marked 
Facial  Asymmetry. — Dr.  William  Osler  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  the  history  of  a  case  was  detailed  in  full,  show- 
ing marked  asymmetry  of  the  face,  in  which  the  evidence  had 
been  strong  that  the  attendant  wryneck  was  present  at  an  early 
age  and  was  probably  congenital.  Wilks,  Bradford,  Stanley 
Boyd,  and  Golding-Bird  were  quoted  as  showing  tlie  association 
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of  congenital  wryneck  with  asymmetry  of  tiie  face.  A  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  facial  asymmetry  as  to  its  relation  to 
torticollis  had  not  yet  been  offered.  The  author  was  of  the  opin- 
ion thiit  the  hemiatrophy  and  the  shortened  muscles  were  both 
the  expression  of  some  central  lesion,  but  could  not  state  where 
the  mischief  was  located. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  of  Washington,  exhibited  an  interest- 
ing case  of  Pseudo-hypertrophic  Paralysis  in  a  Lad  Ten 
Years  of  Age. 

Gavage  in  the  Treatment  of  Persistent  Vomiting  in  In- 
fants.— A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Kehley,  of  New 
York,  by  invitation.  In  washing  out  the  stomach  for  vomiting, 
the  author  had  observed  that  after  the  operation  an  ounce  of 
warm  water  would  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  when  stimulants 
largely  diluted  and  foods  of  various  kinds,  given  by  the  mouth, 
within  an  hour  or  two  would  be  rejected.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  if  water  administered  through  a  stomach  tube  was  re- 
tained, partially  digested  food  and  diluted  stimulants  might  be 
kept  down  if  given  in  the  same  way.  Although  gavage  had 
been  used  previously,  the  reader  stated  that  it  had  never  been 
employed  in  persistent  vomiting.  The  method  had  been  em- 
ployed in  twenty  cases.  The  histories  of  eight  cases  were  read  in 
detail.  The  apparatus  employed  was  that  ordinarily  used  for 
stomach  washing,  with  this  exception  :  instead  of  the  soft-rubber 
catheter.  Pain's  No.  1  adult  nasal  feeding-tube  was  used,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  possessing  only  one  "velvet  eye,"  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  the  operation  about  one  half,  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  some  cases.  The  points  given  for  the  operation 
were: 

1.  The  rapid  introduction  of  the  tube  and  its  rapid  with- 
drawal. 

2.  The  posture  of  the  child  ought  to  be  a  half-reclining  one. 

3.  The  quantity  of  diluted  stimulants  or  predigested  food 
should  vary  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

The  reader  felt  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  experiments: 

1.  In  every  case  of  persistent  vomiting  in  infants  not  of 
cerebral  origin,  gavage  should  be  tried  after  other  measures  had 
failed, 

2.  It  might  be  resorted  to  under  any  circumstance  when  in- 
fants could  not  or  would  not  take  sufBcient  nourishment. 

3.  Its  application,  like  stomach  washing,  must  be  limited  to 
infancy,  since  in  children  over  two  years  the  resistance  of  the 
patient  made  it  almost  impossible  of  application. 

Dr.  Holt  had  seen  a  number  of  the  cases  treated  by  the 
reader  and  added  his  testimony  to  its  eflScacy.  He  could  give 
no  reasonable  explanation  of  its  working,  but  thought  it  worthy 
of  further  trial. 

Dr.  O'Dwyer  had  not  had  good  results  with  forced  feeding 
after  intubation  in  children  over  eight  months,  for  they  almost 
invariably  ejected  the  food.  He  had  not  used  the  precaution 
stated  by  the  reader  of  squeezing  the  tube  on  its  withdrawal. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  employed  a  certain  posture  in  feed- 
ing and  had  discarded  forced  feeding. 

Dr.  PuTifAM,  of  Boston,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus  was  the  irritable  point  in  vomiting,  and 
hence  the  value  of  feeding  through  a  tube. 

Dr.  KoPLiK  suggested  that  if  the  babies  had  been  allowed  to 
starve  for  six  or  eight  hours  the  vomiting  would  have  ceased. 

Dr.  Keeley,  in  reply,  stated  that  if  the  babies  which  he 
treated  had  been  allowed  to  go  six  or  ^ight  hours  without  nour- 
ishment they  would  have  gone  into  collapse,  which  would  have 
ended  in  death. 

Scorbutus  in  Infants  (American  Cases). — Dr.  Northrup 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject.    He  took  the  description  of  scurvy 


as  found  in  Keating's  Encyclojxedia  and  in  Eustace  Smith's 
book  as  a  prototype  for  the  two  cases  which  he  recorded  as 
coming  under  his  own  observation,  and  for  the  seven  cases 
which  he  had  collected  from  American  medical  literature. 
A  nmnber  of  microscopical  plates  were  exhibited  showing  the 
characteristic  changes  in  the  bone  in  one  of  his  cases  which  had 
proved  fatal.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  case  that  ended  in 
recovery  was  the  circumstance  that  the  child  had  belonged  to 
wealthy  and  healthy  parents,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  ot 
modern  civilization,  and  yet  the  affection  had  been  evoked  by 
malnutrition.  Another  point  of  interest  in  the  case  was  swell- 
ing of  one  lower  limb  which  had  been  diagnosticated  by  the 
attending  physician  as  rheumatism.  The  reader  quoted  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  European  authorities  showing  the  infrequency 
of  the  disease  in  children.  The  statistics  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  and  the  replies  from  a  number  of  American 
observers  w'ere  given  indicating  its  rarity  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Holt  had  had  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  autopsy  had 
confirmed  the  diagnosis.  His  case  had  corresponded  in  all  re- 
spects with  that  narrated  by  the  author,  excepting  that  hfemor- 
rhages  about  the  end  of  the  femur  had  occurred  in  his  case. 

Dr.  Booker  had  had  a  similar  case  reported  to  him  by  a  Bal- 
timore physician. 

Dr.  Frditnight  mentioned  a  case  in  his  practice  in  which 
the  child  had  had  abundance  of  food,  but  had  had  an  aversion 
to  vegetables  and  starchy  foods. 

Dr.  Putnam  had  seen  two  cases  of  scorbutus  in  children 
which  he  thought  might  have  been  evoked  by  exposure  to 
arsenical  fabrics. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  would  like  to  know  what  was  understood  by 
the  term  scurvy.  If  all  blood  dyscrasias  could  be  labeled  scurvy, 
as  a  recent  German  writer  had  done,  then  the  affection  must  be 
considered  very  common.  He  had  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  make  any  one  symptom  pathognomonic  of  scurs'y.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  gums  could  not  be  considered  as  such,  for  in  infants 
without  teeth  there  would  be  no  bleeding  from  the  gums,  al- 
though they  suffered  from  this  affection.  He  would  explain 
the  rarity  of  the  affection  in  the  c]uoted  statistics  of  New  York 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  diagnosticated  as  something  else.  He 
himself  had  met  with  not  a  few  cases. 

Dr.  Northrup  would  not  commit  himself  to  a  definition  of 
the  disease  under  discussion. 

Primary  Nephritis  in  Infancy.  —Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  re- 
ported two  cases  of  acute  primary  nephritis,  both  terminating 
fatally,  in  infants  aged,  respectively,  six  and  thirteen  months. 
Neither  child  had  had  scarlet  fever  or  any  other  infectious  dis- 
ease. The  symptoms  had  developed  suddenly  without  any  as- 
signable cause.  The  prominent  ones  had  been  a  prolonged 
period  of  high  temperature,  lasting  in  one  case  twenty-one  days 
and  the  other  seventeen  days,  the  fever  ranging  from  101°  to 
105°.  There  had  been  dullness,  prostration,  and  anaemia,  but 
no  suppression  of  urine  and  no  dropsy.  Death  had  taken  place 
from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy  all  the  organs  had  been 
normal  except  the  kidneys,  which  had  exhibited  the  lesions  of 
acute  diffuse  nephritis  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Microscopical 
sections  from  the  kidneys  were  shown  to  the  society. 

Chronic  Nephritis  in  Children  and  Young  Adults.— Dr. 
Henry  Jackson,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The 
full  histories  of  seven  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  in 
patients  varying  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age  were 
reported.  The  interesting  and  valuable  points  brought  out  by 
these  histories  were  : 

1.  The  presence  of  kidney  disease  in  the  absence  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  an  affection  of  the  kidney. 

2.  The  importance  of  examining  the  urine  in  every  child 
presenting  obscure  symptoms. 
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3.  Tho  (litfictilty  of  trm*in^  thu  iMitlioloKical  t'lictors  of  the 

kidney  lesion. 

Scarlatinal  Nephritis  in  Children.  Dr.  .1.  I,  Smuh  ivad 
iin  eliilii'iitto  and  exlianstive  paper  and  <iiioted  several  liiu-leri- 
oli'gists  to  show  that  this  I'orni  ol  disease  wius  of  inier()hi<^  origin. 
Althoii^li  aihniltiii;;  tlie  pruhahility  of  iIiIh  eaiisHtioti,  he  laid 
emphasis  on  the  faet  thai  exposure  to  (M»ld  woidd  otteii  hrin;; 
on  an  attaek.  lie  diil  not  atteni|it  to  ex|)lnin  in  what  iininner 
the  cold  acted. 

Dr.  A.  Si:Mti:i;T  did  not  helieve  in  priniarv  nephrilis.  In 
many  so-called  cases  the  point  of  entrance  of  I  he  iiil'ectious 
material  wa.s  overlooked,  lie  had  known  mild  eases  of  acute 
arnypialitia  and  vnrioella  to  he  followed  hy  acute  nephritis. 
Chn)nic  nephritis,  ho  thought,  was  often  due  to  several  aouto 
attacks  of  a  mild  character,  which  were  prohahly  overlooked. 

Dr.  Fon(MMiKiMKit  rejjarded  tho  scarlatinal  virus,  and  not  ex- 
posure to  cold,  as  tiie  cause  of  .scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Dr.  I*i"r.\AM  ai:;reed  with  tho  la.st  speaker. 

Dr.  KoruK  was  a  stronjj  helicvcr  in  iho  mycotic  origin  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis.  He  had  i>roduced  exactly  the  same  lesion 
artiticially  in  tho  lower  animals  by  injectinu;  cultivations  of  vari- 
ous .streptococci. 

Dr.  FiMnTNicuT  considered  that  cold  was  a  factor  in  tlie  cau- 
sation of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Jacobi  was  surprised  to  hear  that  |)rimary  nephritis  was 
so  rare  in  children,  as  he  had  met  with  a  great  number  of  cases. 
He  had  met  with  it  in  an  infant  five  weeks  old.  Many  cases  of 
obstin.nte  diarrhoea  might  find  their  explanation  in  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys.  He  made  it  a  j)oint  to  examine  the  urine  in  all 
obscure  cases.  He  expressed  himself  very  .stronsly  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  exposure  to  cold  was  often  the  exciting  cause  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis,  as  well  as  of  the  primary  form. 

The  President  wjis  very  emphatic  in  his  belief  in  the  dan- 
ger of  exposing  a  child  to  cold  who  was  the  subject  of  scarla- 
tina. He  believed  as  much  as  any  tme  could  in  fresh  air,  but 
thought  that  we  could  not  be  too  careful  in  discriminating  be- 
tween fresh  air  and  exposure  to  drafts. 

The  .Etiology  of  Stomatitis  Aphthosa.— In  a  paper  on 
this  subject  Dr.  F.  Forchiieimer  said  that  stomatitis  aplithosa 
possessed  a  distinct  clinical  picture,  and  was  characterized  by 
general  and  local  disturbance.  The  aphthte  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  vesicles,  modified  by  the  locality  in  which  they  appeared 
—  that  was  the  mouth.  The  author  was  decided  that  the  aphthae 
were  not  of  tubercular  process,  and  lie  did  not  believe  that  they 
had  any  connection  with  derangement  of  the  stomach.  The 
theory  adopted  abroad  that  stomatitis  aphthosa  was  the  mani- 
festation of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  cases  occurring  in  thi.<  country,  from  the  rarity 
of  the  latter  disease.     He  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Stomatitis  aphthosa  was  a  di.sease  produced  by  some  form 
of  deleterious  material  in  the  circidation. 

2.  This  material  might  have  its  origin  in  various  processes, 
bacterial  or  otherwi.se. 

3.  This  material  might  therefore  be  of  various  kinds. 

4.  This  material  acted  upon  a  nerve  or  nerves,  or  upon  a 
nerve  center  or  nerve  centers. 

5.  It  produced  an  herpetic  eruption,  which  was  the  aphthous 
process. 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Koplik, 
Dr.  Putnam,  the  president,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Forchheimer, 
and  brought  out  the  point  that  the  term  aphthte  was  rather  mis- 
leading and  indefinite;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion,  the 
president  and  Dr.  Forchheimer  wei'e  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  nomenclature  of  diseases  of  the  mouth  in  children. 

Perityphlitis  in  the  Young.— Dr.  J.  Henry  Frditnight 
read  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject.    The 


lutiology  and  Hyriiptoiniitology  were  ^iven  in  full.     Therapeuti- 
cally the  caKCM  might  i)e  divided  into  three  chisHeH: 

1.  Tlu>  mild  form,  which  was  amenai)le  to  simple  medical 
treatment,  ati<l  iiHuidly  ende<l  in  rcHolulion. 

2.  Tlie  (dasH  which  ended  in  HUppiiration  and  which  nearly 
alwayH  depended  upon  trouble  originating  in  the  appendix,  an<l 
in  which  a  prompt  and  delinile  surgical  intcrferfni-e  was  indi- 
cated. 

>\.  Tlie  rtdapsing  type,  in  which  operation  slioiild  \n:  done 
only  after  the  irillammiitory  symptoms  had  suhsided. 

He  empliasized  the  importance  of  <li.s!'arding  or  limiting 
the  milk  diet,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  curds.  Opiates 
should  he  given  to  relieve  the  jiain.  Locally  ho  favored  warm 
ai»plicutions.  if  no  iiii|)r<ivenient  wiis  observed,  surgical  inter- 
ference should  be  resorted  to  as  early  as  the  third  day.  Ho 
summed  up  the  treatment  as  follows: 

1.  In  cases  of  a  chronic  or  subacute  peritypiilitis,  without  a 
tumor  or  with  a  small  tumor,  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment 
might  be  f  illowed. 

2.  In  cases  of  chronic  or  subacute  perityphlitis,  with  a  grow- 
ing tumor,  with  or  without  evidenrx-s  of  suppuration,  extra- 
peritoneal incision  or  aspiration  should  he  done. 

8.  In  cases  of  acute  perityphlitis  with  threatening  symp- 
tom.s,  with  tumor,  and  hyperacute  cases  without  appreciable 
tumor,  exploratory  incision  (extra])eritoneal  or  intraperitoneal) 
should  be  made. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year.— President,  Dr.  William 
Osier,  of  Baltimore ;  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keating,  of 
Philadelphia ;  secretary,  Dr.  S.  S.  Adams,  of  Washington ; 
treasurer.  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  of  Boston ;  recorder.  Dr.  W. 
P.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Booker,  of  Baltimore,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston  in  May,  1892. 


,eh3  Jntrcntions,  etc. 


AN   ASEPTIC   SUTURE    CASE. 

By  George  Ryersox  Fowler,  M.  D., 
brooklyn. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  convenient  form  of  suture  car- 
rier. It  was  made  at  my  request  by  Kersten  &  Kayson,  of  Brooklyn.  It 
consists  essentially  of,  first,  a  tube-.shaped  case,  A  (Fig.  1),  a  glass  reel, 
B,  a  rubber  cork,  D,  and  a  metal  screw  cap,  E.     The  tube-shaped  case 


p^ 


has  a  projecting  nipple,  C,  with  a  screw  cut  upon  the  glass,  upon  which 
the  metal  cap  E  fits.  The  suture  material  is  wound  upon  the  glass  reel 
and  placed  in  the  case,  the  end  of  the  thread  being  brought  out  at  C. 
A  small  rubber  cork  is  placed  at  this  point,  the  thread  being  brought 
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out  between  the  cork  and  the  glass.  The  screw  cap  has  a  disc  of  rub- 
ber in  a  recess  in  its  top,  which,  when  the  former  is  screwed  down  in 
position  together  with  the  ti3;htly  tittin<;  cork  in  the  nipple,  prevents 
leakage  an'l  infection.  After  placing  the  glass  reel  in  the  case,  the 
latter  is  filled  with  ninetv-five-per-cent.  alcohol  and  the  end  securely 
stoppered  by  means  of  the  rubber  cork,  D.  Tiie  case,  thus  securely 
sealed,  is  |)lace'l  in  a  lightning  fruit  jar  (Putnam's),  covered  also  with 
ninety- five-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  hermetically  sealed.  This  is  now  placed 
in  a  water  bath  and  heated  to  al)out  '200°  F.  If  the  water  in  the  water 
bath  boils,  but  slowly,  the  proper  temperature  will  have  been  attained. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  my  habit  to  wrap  a  wet  towel  around 
the  top  of  the  fruit  jar,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  any  fumes  of  alcohol 
escaping  from  the  jar,  these  latter  will  not  communicate  with  the  flame 
of  the  gas  stove  or  other  appliance  with  which  the  water  bath  is  heated. 
One  hour's  exposure  to  this  heat,  in  alcohol  and  under  pressure  in  this 
manner,  will  most  thoroughly  sterilize  the  suture  material,  even  though 
it  has  previously  been  purposely  infected.  (See  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxviii,  August  1,  1890,  p.  177.) 

Other  means  of  sterilization  may  be  employed.  Filling  the  case 
with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  powerful  germicidal  agents  and  then  boil- 
ing, or,  if  it  pleases  the  fancy  of  the  surgeon,  the  boiling  may  be 
omitted.  Should  the  process  of  sterilization  by  dry  heat  be  employed, 
the  rubber  corks  miy  be  omitted  during  the  heating  process  and  cotton 
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Fig.  -i. 


plugs  used,   after  the  manner  of  the  bacteriologists.     After  cooling, 
the  cotton  plugs  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  situ,  being  supple- 
mented by  the  rubber  corks,  pushed  in  position  over  the  cotton  plugs. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  completed  apparatus. 


istellaitu. 


The  Junker  Inhaler. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  held  on  November  25th  a  paper  entitled  A  Modified 
Junker  Inhaler,  with  Points  for  Discussion  on  Ether  and  Chloroform 
Narcosis,  was  read  by  Marie  B.  Werner,  M.  D.     She  said : 

My  object  in  presenting  this  inhaler  before  the  society  to  night  is 
not  alone  because  I  consider  it  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  brought  to  my 
notice,  and  therefore  concluded  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
members  here  to-night,  but  also  to  learn  something  about  the  pros  and 
cons  regarding  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  as  ana'sthetics. 

This  inhaler  has  the  respiration  indicator  approved  of  by  the  Hy- 
derabad Chloroform  Commission,  and,  in  addition,  has  a  graduated 
stopcock  which  will,  if  pr  perly  adjusted,  control  the  volume  of  air 
forced  through  the  bottle  containing  the  anaesthetic,  thus  giving  a  con- 
tinuous current. 

The  bottle  should  be  but  partially  filled  (4  to  7  drachms),  thus  al- 
lowing the  contents  to  pass  over  through  the  tube  to  the  face-piece  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  If  chloroform  is  used,  with  one  compression  of  the 
bulb  5"19  cubic  inches  of  air  are  forced  through  the  liquid,  and  will 
evaporate,  in  a  temperature  of  68°  F.,  about  one  minim  ;  a  trifle  more 
than  one  cubic  inch  of  the  vapor  passes  through  the  short  tube  into  the 
face- piece. 

The  noteworthy  points  are  that  the  patient  does  not  inspire  much, 
if  any,  of  the  expired  air;  the  apparatus  is  clean  and  can  be  kept  so 
with  little  trouble ;  the  quantity  of  the  an;esthetic  used  is  compara- 


tively small  ;  and  last,  but  not  least  perhaps,  the  ciiaracter  of  the 
respiration  is  always  indicated  to  the  operator  as  well  as  the  anaes- 
thetizer. 

The  character  of  the  res[)iralion  seems  to  be  of  vast  importance  if 
we  accept  the  report  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission,  based  upon  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  45,000  cases  of  chloroform  administrations 
extending  over  forty  years,  in  which  the  anaesthetizers  were  guided  en- 
tirely by  the  respiration,  and  there  was  not  a  death.  In  strict  accord- 
ance with  these  clinical  facts  the  experimental  data  of  the  Hyderabad 
Commission  prove* — 

"I.  That  the  administration  of  chloroform  is  free  from  risk  if  the 
breathing  is  perfectly  regular  throughout  and  the  inhalation  is  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  animal  is  fully  under  its  influence. 

"  2.  That  chloroform  never  causes  death  by  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
heart. 

"3.  That  death  from  chloroform  is  always  the  result  of  an  over- 
dose. 

"  4.  That  the  danger  of  overdosing  is  enormously  increased  by  hold- 
ing the  breath,  struggling,  asphyxia,  or  anything  which  causes  the  pa- 
tient or  animal  to  take  gasping  inspirations. 

"  5.  That  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  nerve,  which  is  called 
into  play  in  threatened  and  actual  poisoning  with  chloroform,  is  a  safe- 
guard." 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  advocate  chloroform  in 
all  cases,  but  think  many  will  admit  that  there  are  cases  where  it  has 
advantages  over  ether,  provided  it  can  be  given  with  safety  to  the  pa- 
tient. For  instance,  in  cases  of  bronchorrho?a  it  is  less  stimulating  to 
the  mucous  membrane ;  in  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  kid- 
neys it  can  be  relied  on  with  greater  safety.  Last  and  perhaps  not  least 
to  be  considered  is  the  small  quantity  necessary  for  a  large  operation, 
thereby  possibly  obviating  some  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of  ether, 
notably  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  depression  which  sometimes  follow 
a  prolonged  operation. 

There  is  one  point  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  develop,  and  that  is 
the  utility  of  this  apparatus  in  giving  ether.  Although  I  have  been 
assured  it  would  behave  satisfactorily,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  demonstrate  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  myself;  but 
feel  sure,  however,  if  it  could  be  utilized  it  would  mean  economy  of 
ether  and  greater  comfort  to  the  patient. 

This  inhaler  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Krohne  &  Sesemann, 
London. 

In  the  discussion.  Dr.  Joseph  Hoffman  said :  I  have  used  this  in- 
strument quite  a  great  deal,  and  its  utility  for  chloroform  inhalation  is 
unquestioned.  The  quantity  of  chloroform  required  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  its  use ;  for  an  extended  abdominal  operation  I  have  more 
than  once  had  a  drachm  of  chloroform  suffice.  Nor  have  I  seen  any 
bad  effects  from  chloroform  when  this  instrument  was  used,  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  bad  effects  are  completely  obviated.  In  two 
or  three  cases  I  have  found  that  ether  had  to  be  abandoned  and  chloro- 
form substituted. 

So  far  as  the  report  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  that  in  this  country  it  will  be  accepted  as  final.  The  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  animals  are  not  always  applicable  to  man.  In 
the  sudden  deaths  iu  man,  fatal  result  is  brought  about  by  action  of  the 
anaesthetic  on  the  heart,  and  not  on  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Chloro- 
form paralyzes  reflex  action,  while  ether  stimulates  it.  In  children 
there  is  little  danger  from  chloroform,  and  in  children  too  the  reflexes 
are  stronger  than  in  adults. 

So  far  as  the  application  of  this  ap]>aratus  to  the  administration  of 
ether  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  work,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  dense  vapor  of  ether  in  sufficient  quantity.  If  the  appa- 
ratus were  modified  so  that  a  larger  quantity  of  vapor  might  be  pro- 
duced, the  effect  might  be  better.  Finally,  too,  it  is  to  be  insisted  that, 
to  obtain  good  results  and  to  escape  the  dangers  of  ana?3thesia,  we  must 
depend  rather  on  the  anacsthetizer  than  on  any  apparatus  he  uses. 

Dr.  James  Collins  said:  I  recall  very  well  the  time  when  we  had  no 
ether.  It  was  chloroform.  Chloroform  was  found  in  all  the  medical 
chests  and  was  given  with  impunity.     We  never  thought  of  danger, 

*  Lancet,  November  29,  1890. 
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provitli'd  tlii>  iiiiiii  was  Kiiniciontlv  recuvi'iTd  from  Hliock.  I  hiiw  only 
1)110  luriiloiit  from  chlnroforiii,  iiiid  tliiit  wmh  uftiT  llio  Imtlli-  of  lln' 
WiUlonu'SM.  We  liad  li('t<ii  ^ivin^  oldoroforiii  nil  day,  wiicii  a  iiiiiii 
oitiiii>  ill  Nvitli  II  wound  of  the  liiiiid  ;  lie  look  a  few  widfTn  of  rllici'  mid 
i'X|)irt'd.  Ill  Ills  t-ast'  tlu>  rido  had  not  Ix'tMi  oliMcrvcd — that  is,  not  to 
^ivo  the  aiia'siiit'iii.'  whoii  the  man  was  under  the  inlliifni'f  of  shock. 
Tlic  shoi'k  from  gunshot  wounds  often  ueted  Hlrun^ely.  Men  with 
severe  wounds  woidd  walk  ion^  distiiiiees  to  the  hus|iitiil  with  no  signs 
of  slioek,  and  yet  when  placed  in  lied  would,  in  a  few  ininiiles,  present 
marked  e\  idenees  of  shock.  It  was  with  some  regret  that  I  saw  the  re- 
action against  cliloroforin  that  came  later.  Ciiloroform  is  certainly 
more  pleasant  than  ether,  and  I  think  ihat  if  properly  given  it  is  as  safe 
as  ether.  I  have  seen  death  from  ether.  It  was  a  case  of  pistol-shot 
wiiiind;  ether  wu.s  given  ami  the  shock  came  (Ui  while  the  niiiii  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  aniestlietic,  and  he  died.  .Many  yeurs  ago, 
at  the  university,  wo  gave  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform.  From 
that  I  saw  no  accidents. 

Dr.  .losepli  Leidy  said  :  The  only  death  that  I  have  seen  from  an 
aiiicsthetic  occurred  while  chloroform  was  being  administered  with  this 
a|>paratus.  The  chloroform  was  administered  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  instrument  almost  daily  for  months.  I 
think,  however,  the  death  would  have  occurred  whether  the  instrument 
had  been  used  or  not. 

Dr.  John  H.  Roberts  said:  I  have  seen  six  deaths  attributed,  and 
])robably  justly,  to  aniestlictics.  Fortunately,  in  none  of  these  was  I 
the  administrator  of  the  anicsthetic.  I  never  have  a  patient  etherized 
without  feeling  a  great  deal  of  discomfort,  especially  if  the  ether  is 
given  by  the  ordinary  individual  that  administers  ether.  The  majority 
of  them  do  not  know  how  to  give  ether  unless  they  have  seen  a  death, 
or  nearly  killed  some  one  by  ether.  If  ether  or  chloroform  is  given 
one  hundred  thousand  times  without  a  death,  it  is  no  firoof  that  there 
is  no  danger  in  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform.  Although 
the  Hyderabad  Commission  decided  that  chlorolorm  was  better  than 
ether,  yet  I  think  Dr.  Wood  echoes  the  sentiment  of  this  portion  of  the 
country,  at  least,  when  he  says  that  ether  is  the  safer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  is  that  the  antcsthetic  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  incompetent  people,  who  do  not  know  how  to  give  it  and 
do  not  pay  attention  to  their  work.  In  several  of  the  cases  of  death 
from  anicsthesia  which  I  have  seen  I  believe  that  the  result  was  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  administrator.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  patient 
nearly  die  from  ether,  and  he  was  only  kept  alive  by  about  an  hour  and  a 
(juarter's  artificial  respiration.  The  trouble  in  this  instance  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  I,  the  operator,  called  the  attention  of  the  anajsthetizer 
from  his  work.  I  have  scarcely  used  chloroform,  and  have  seen  very 
little  of  its  use,  but  if  the  evidence  of  literature  is  worth  anything  it  is 
in  favor  of  ether.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  shock  of  injury ;  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  chloroform  that  kills.  Chloroform  is  certainly  the 
more  powerful  and  more  dangerous  agent.  In  spite  of  the  objections 
to  ether,  it  seems  to  me  that  tl:e  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  profession 
in  favor  of  ether  is  correct,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  literary  evidence. 

Dr.  T.  S.  K.  Morton  said :  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  apparatus,  and,  so  far  as  apparatus  goes,  it  seems  superior  to  any 
that  I  have  seen.  But  I  do  not  see  that  any  method  for  administering 
chloroform  can  be  better  than  the  little  wire  frame  invented,  I  think, 
by  Esmarch.  So  far  as  ether  is  concerned,  I  dispense  with  all  appa- 
ratus ;  especially  do  I  dislike  the  Clover  apparatus,  where  the  patient 
respires  the  same  air  over  and  over.  In  most  cases  ether  is  given 
badly.  Just  as  I  have  learned  to  give  ether  in  less  condensed  form,  so 
have  my  results  been  moi'e  satisfactory.  The  cone,  as  usually  em- 
ployed, is  extremely  objectionable ;  and  towels  as  found  at  patients' 
houses  are  usually  impregnated  with  starch  and  will  not  absorb  the 
ether  or  allow  air  to  pass  freely  through.  Unless  you  obtain  very  old 
towels  or  napkins,  either  it  is  difficult  to  etherize  the  patient,  or  you 
have  to  give  the  ether  in  too  concentrated  form.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  cheese-cloth  for  this 
purpose,  and  since  then  I  have  used  nothing  else.  I  use  small  squares, 
about  six  by  seven  inches,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  thicknesses  of 
the  gauze.  This  is  placed  over  the  patient's  face  and  the  center  raised 
up  by  puckering  the  lateral  edges.  This  offers  no  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air.     The  ether  is  dropped  upon  the  center  of  the  gauze 


from  uliove.  I  have  etherized  u  child  by  tliiH  rnetliod,  and  kept  ii 
under  the  influence  of  the  amcsthctic  for  ten  minutes,  with  but  one 
drachm  of  ether. 

Dr.  Werner  said :  In  presenting  this  iip|iaratiiH,  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating  the  geneial  use  of  chloroform.  It  seems  that 
thereare  some  caseH  in  which  it  can  be  used  with  belter  advantage  than 
ether,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  know  the  best  iiu'thod  of  a<lminister- 
ing  it.  I  think  that  the  trial  alluded  to  liy  Dr.  Ilolfman  with  this  ap- 
paratUH  for  ether  was  not  a  fair  test.  The  patient  was  dillieiilt  to 
etherize  iit  best,  and,  si'i'ing  that,  I  used  the  towel.  I  had  occasioii  to 
try  it  again  for  a  siiialh-r  operation,  and  it  answered  admirably.  In 
answer  to  Dr.  Morton's  remark  about  the  iine(|iial  sii|iply  of  v  por  and 
air,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  sto|)cock,  if  ad- 
justed properly,  will  give  a  coiitiniious  current  of  air.  I  think  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's i)lan  of  giving  ether  better  than  with  the  towel.  I  heartily  in- 
dorse Dr.  Hobertfl's  statement  that  there  is  often  not  sufficient  eart;  and 
attention  given  by  the  aiwesthetizer  to  the  work  in  (jiiestion,  and  feel 
certain  the  operator  can  work  with  greater  freedom  when  the  mind  is 
at  rest  in  that  direction.  I  think  there  is  room  for  im[)rovement  in  the 
methods  of  administering  both  ether  and  chloroform. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  wlio  purpose 
faL'ori)i(/ UK  with  coiniaunicalionH  IH  re^pcdfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  piMicatioH  under  l/ie  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  tn  accepting  suck  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  t/ie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  {1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  l/iereof  must  not  br  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notijied 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  its  ;  {2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngagemerUs  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  coniplied  with  must  be  distiuctl" 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  rii, 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  pa 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publiccUion  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tlie 
writer''s  name  and  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  a'- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hei-enfter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  informalio7i  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  iri  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  prieate  communication  being  previously  seiit  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  stHctly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  iiidi- 
vidiuxl  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  v'ill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  .should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  APPARATUS. 
By  JOHN  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO   BELLEVUE    HOSPITAL. 

{Continued  from  page  651.) 

PART   I.— PHLEGMASIC   AFFECTIONS. 

Section  II.— SPECIAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

IV. 

Interstitial     Nephritis,    Pyelonephritis,  and    Perine- 
phritis ;  their  Nature,  Symptoms,  Progress, 
Diagnosis,  and  Treatment. 

The  phlegmasic,  being-  the  most  common  of  the  aifec- 
tions  of  the  urinary  organs,  should  be  first  examined.  The 
kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  prostate,  bulbo-urethral  glands, 
and  urethra,  are  all  subject  to  phlegmasia  with  varying  de- 
grees of  frequency.  These  affections  will  be  discussed  in 
the  order  in  which  the  several  urinary  organs  have  just  been 
enumerated,  beginning  with  nephritis. 

Nephritis — phlegmasia  of  the  kidney — may  be  second- 
ary to  some  affection  of  organs  other  than  the  urinary,  or 
to  some  affection  of  the  lower  urinary  organs,  or  may  occur 
as  a  primary  disease.  The  substance  of  the  kidney  only 
may  be  affected — nephritis  ;  or  the  enveloping  tissue  of  the 
kidney  may  alone  be  affected — perinephritis.  Nephritis 
may  extend  to  the  enveloping  tissue  and  cause  a  secondary 
perinephritis,  and  a  primary  perinephritis  may  extend  into 
the  kidney  substance  and  cause  a  secondary  nephritis. 

Interstitial  Nephritis. — The  species  of  nephritis  that 
particularly  concern  the  surgeon  are  interstitial  nephritis, 
pyelonephritis,  and  perinephritis.  By  interstitial  nephritis 
is  meant  a  phlegmasia  of  the  intertubular  substance  of  the 
kidney  ;  by  pyelonephritis,  improperly  termed  surgical  kid- 
ney, is  meant  a  phlegmasia  involving  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  intertubular  substance  of  the 
kidney ;  and  by  perinephritis  is  meant  a  phlegmasia  affect- 
ing the  layer  of  connective  and  adipose  tissue  that  invests 
the  kidney.  In  these  cases  the  phlegmasia  may  be  super- 
acute,  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  may  be  descending  or 
ascending. 

Descending  nephritis  is  ordinarily  secondary  to  disease 
of  some -organ  foreign  to  the  urinary  apparatus,  or  to  the 
ingestion  of  medicinal  agents  or  of  poisons,  while  ascend- 
ing nephritis  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lower  urinary 
organs,  or  to  catheterism  and  other  operations  upon  the 
urethra  or  bladder.  Both  kidneys  are  generally  involved, 
but  in  an  unequal  degree.  Descending  nephritis  may  arise 
without  microbic  invasion,  or  may  be  the  result  of  microbic 
invasion  ;  therefore  it  may  be  amicrobic  or  microbic. 

Descending  amicrobic  nephritis  is  the  outcome  of  long- 
continued  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  of  large  doses  of 
potassium  iodide  and  other  irritants,  or  of  persistent  hyper- 
lithuria.  The  primary  effect  of  any  of  these  irritants  is 
upon  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  which  un- 


dergo a  molecular  necrotic  process  and  are  cast  away  in 
great  numbers.  Thus  the  morbid  action  is  at  first  paren- 
chymatous, but  later  diffuses  itself  and  reaches  the  fibrous 
tissue  and  the  blood  and  lymph-vessels  constituting  the  in- 
tertubular substance.  The  kidney  greatly  swells  from  plas- 
matic exudation,  consisting  largely  of  leucocytes,  and  this 
product  of  the  plegmasia  gradually  undergoes  incomplete 
organization  and  finally  sclerous  degeneration  and  contrac- 
tion, rendering  the  organ  nodular  and  causing  it  to  shrivel, 
often  to  less  than  half  its  normal  dimensions — a  condition 
which  is  common  among  persons  far  advanced  in  age.  This 
was  formerly  designated  as  cirrhosis,  but  is  now  known  as 
sclerosis  of  the  kidney,  and  is  ordinarily  associated  with 
hepatic  sclerosis.  The  sclerosed  kidney  is  so  vulnerable 
that  the  copious  ingestion  of  irritants,  such  as  occurs  dur- 
ing a  debauch,  or  inhalation  of  ether  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  surgical  operation  upon  the  urethra  or  blad- 
der, is  likely  to  interrupt  or  even  abolish  the  function  of 
urination,  or  to  induce  a  superacute  phlegmasia,  which 
proves  fatal  in  a  very  short  time.  In  such  circumstances 
miliary  purulent  foci  are  often  found  on  close  necropsic 
inspection  of  the  kidneys. 

An  intemperate  man  of  middle  age,  brought  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  the  year  1870  on  account  of  a  luxation  of  the 
left  hip,  was  etherized  for  the  reduction  of  this  luxation, 
which  could  not  be  effected  after  more  than  an  hour  of 
manipulation.  In  two  days  he  was  again  etherized,  and 
kept  for  an  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  agent, 
during  which  renewed  attempts  at  reduction  were  made, 
but' with  no  better  result.  It  was  ascertained  on  the  next 
morning  that  he  had  not  urinated.  A  catheter  was  then 
introduced  and  no  urine  escaped.  He  died  comatose  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  last  attempt  at  reduction  of  the  luxa- 
tion. The  necropsy  revealed  sclerosis  and  extreme  irregular 
contraction  of  both  kidneys.  There  was  no  urine  in  the 
bladder.  It  was  evident  that  acute  phlegmasia  had  been 
superinduced  by  the  large  quantity  of  ether  eliminated. 

Similar  fatal  results  have  since  been  noted  in  a  number 
of  cases  from  elimination  by  the  kidneys  of  large  quantities 
of  ether  which  had  been  required  for  anaesthesia  during 
prolonged  surgical  operations. 

The  inhalation  of  ether,  even  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  has  proved  so  dangerous  to  patients  with  diseased 
kidneys  that,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  for  surgical  inter- 
ference, nitrous  oxide  should  be  substituted  as  a  much  safer 
anaesthetic  agent,  and  this  precaution  may  advantageously 
be  taken  in  doubtful  cases,  or  even  when  the  kidneys  are  not 
supposed  to  be  diseased. 

In  cases  of  persistent  hyperlithuria  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  blocked  by  ag- 
gregations of  uric-acid  crystals.  These  infarctions  may 
give  rise  to  retention  cysts  in  the  kidney,  to  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  or  to  acute  interstitial  nephritis  ending  in 
necrosis  of  the  surrounding  tissues  and  the  formation  of 
miliary  abscesses,  or  cause  one  large  chronic  abscess,  which 
finally  communicates  with  the  renal  pelvis.  If  in  the  last 
case  the  ureter  is  even  incompletely  obstructed,  ectasia  of 
the  renal  pelvis  follows. 
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Alxml.  a  y<'Hr  hj^o  a  cjimo  of  roiial  h1>hci'sh('h  and  |ty<>iH'- 
plirosiH  was  ohstTvi'd  which  sct'tiicd  to  lie  nttrilmt.ilth'  1<» 
this  cause.  Liimhnr  iic|ihr<>t(>iiiy  was  pcilnriiicd  hy  I  >r.  II. 
M.  Silver,  aiul  at  least  a  tjuart.  of  pUM  escapi'il.  'ilitTc  was 
also  a  secondary  peiinephiic  aliseess.  The  wound  heah'd 
in  the  course  of  tiiree  inontlis,  hut,  as  there  was  an  increas- 
iiiif  swelliiii;  at  the  seat  of  disease  duriuLT  the  fourth  month, 
the  doctor  inTfornicd  iic])lirectoniy,  .•iini  foiiinl  .-in  ;il>sccss 
in  the  sui>stance  of  the  kidney.  Tlie  [taticnt  made  a  ;;ood 
recovery,  and  when  last  seen  appeared  to  he  well. 

llyilronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis  will  he  further  exam- 
ined under  the  section  ectatic  alTections. 

i)escendint;  amicrohic  nephritis  is  ^enerallv  sultaculc 
and  of  very  slow  development,  whctlier  caused  by  alcohol- 
ism, by  tlie  iny'estion  of  other  poisons,  or  by  hyperlithuria. 
It  is  latent,  and  all  subjective  symptoms  are  therefore  want- 
ins;,  and  the  objective  symptoms  are  few.  Its  diagnosis  is 
based  principally  upon  the  knowled<>^e  of  the  effects  of  these 
irritants  which  prepare  the  kidneys  for  an  accession  of  acute 
phlegmasia  from  any  of  the  causes  that  have  already  been 
detailed.  The  fact  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  is  that 
the  kidneys  of  persons  addicted  to  alcoholic  excesses,  or 
subject  to  hyperlithuria,  are  nearly  all  disea.sed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  and  very  vulnerable,  easily  attacked  by  any  of 
the  forms  of  acute  phlegmasia  and  incapable  of  resisting 
their  ill  effects.  Consequently,  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  the  indication  of  surgical  opera- 
tions upon  such  subjects,  and  in  selecting  the  aniesthetic 
agent. 

Descending  microbic  nephritis  arises  from  infectious  em- 
boli in  cases  of  pyosai)ra^mia  and  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
The  phlegmasia,  in  such  cases,  is  caused  by  the  mechanical 
occlusion  of  small  renal  blood-vessels  and  consequent  necro- 
sis of  the  intertubular  substance,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  multiple  purulent  foci  which  sometimes  coalesce  and  form 
a  single  large  abscess.  In  this  case  the  phlegmasia  is  su})er- 
acute,  fulminating,  and  fatal  in  a  very  short  time. 

Ascending  nephritis  may  be  amicrohic  or  microbic. 

Ascending  amicrohic  interstitial  nephritis  occasionally  fol- 
lows surgical  operations,  even  such  as  simple  catheterism,  and 
is  generally  subacute  and  bilateral.  Sometimes,. however,  it 
is  superaente  and  occurs,  though  with  extreme  rarity,  in  pi-e- 
viously  healthy  kidneys.  This  interstitial  nephritis  is  also 
the  outcome  of  ureteric  obstruction,  partial  or  complete, 
whether  from  pressure  by  a  neighboring  growth,  from  an 
impacted  urolith,  from  a  growth  in  the  ureter  itself,  or  fi-om 
stenosis  of  the  ureter.  It  ordinarily  affects  only  one  kid- 
ney. In  exceptional  cases,  both  ureters  being  partially  ob- 
structed, both  kidneys  suffer.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  other  observers  relate  cases  of  fatal  anuria  from 
complete  obstruction  of  both  ureters  by  impacted  uroliths. 
Obstruction  of  one  of  the  ureters  from  any  of  the  several 
causes  just  mentioned  gives  rise  to  retention  of  urine  in, 
and  to  ectasia  of,  the  renal  pelvis,  or  even  of  the  straight 
uriniferous  tubes — hydronephrosis ;  and  the  consequent  hy- 
draulic compression  is  such  as  to  cause  nephritis  with  final 
destruction  of  the  kidney  structure,  leaving  little  more  than 
a  multilocular  sac  of  fihrous  tissue.  Long-standing  hydro- 
nephrosis sometimes  becomes   pyonephrosis    from   sudden 


local  neeroHiHdue  to  iliHtiirbanee  in  the  blood-supply  of  such 
reiuil  tissue*  as  may  have  been  intact. 

Amicrohic  pt/eloncphritis  \h  Hometimes  caused  by  the 
j)reHencc  of  a  urolith  or  of  several  urolilhs  in  the  renal  pel- 
vis, and  is  designated  as  calculous  pyelonephritis.  The 
[>us  in  these  eases  consiHtH  of  migrated  lencocyteH  that  havt; 
passed  through  the  mucous  mcndirant-  to  atta(;k  the  urolith 
and  have  died  in  I  heir  struggle  to  destroy  the  irritating 
host. 

Si/inplonis.  —  When  aculc  interstitial  nephritis  is  due  to 
catheterism  or  t(»  some  other  surgi(;al  o|)eration,  its  symp- 
toms are  a  chill  lasting  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes, 
followed  by  febrile  reaction,  or  recurring  slight  chills  of 
very  short  duration,  and  a  rise  of  body  tem])erature  at  night 
from  100°  to  102^  V.  This  nightly  rise  of  temperature 
and  the  eonse<pient  sweating  disturb  the  j)atient's  sleep,  his 
j)ulse  is  unduly  frecpient,  his  appetite  vanishes,  his  tongue 
is  furred  and  sometimes  dry,  he  is  more  or  less  nauseated, 
and  at  times  vomits  his  foo<l ;  he  is  distressed  by  flatulency, 
and  rapidly  ema(;iates.  During  the  day  the  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh.  The  complexion  is  pale  and  sallow.  There  is  no 
deep-seated  pain  iti  the  region  of  the  kidney,  but  only  some 
lumbago.  The  urine  gives  no  positive  indication,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  oliguria  and  of  chronic  diffuse  ne- 
phritis with  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  Some  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  noted  for  several  weeks  and  then  be  no 
longer  appreciable.  Resolution  may  or  may  not  have  oc- 
curred, and  on  slight  provocation,  such  as  an  untimely  cathe- 
terism, the  phlegmasic  process  may  be  rekindled  and  run  a 
rapid  course  toward  a  fatal  issue.  When,  however,  resolu- 
tion is  fairly  eslablishe<l  the  patient  soon  apparently  regains 
his  normal  condition,  but  his  kidneys  are  vulnerable  and 
very  liable  to  be  again  diseased.  When  this  condition  is 
provoked  by  catheterism  it  is  designated  as  urethral,  urina- 
ry, or  catheter  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  is  not  easily 
made.  Although  this  phlegmasia  may  occur  without  the 
provocation  of  catheterism  or  of  other  operations,  it  is  gen- 
erally caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  some  sort  of  surgi- 
cal interference — directly  by  instrumentation,  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys  through  their  elimina- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ether  necessary  for 
anaesthetic  purposes,  or  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, such  as  micro-organisms,  etc. 

It  is  often  difliicult  to  distinguish  acute  interstitial  ne- 
phritis from  the  septicaemic  condition  induced  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  stale  urine,  from  pyosapraemia,  or  even  from 
continued  fever.  Therefore  the  closest  inquiry  into  the 
symptoms  in  connection  with  the  pre-existing  state  of  the 
patient  and  the  nature  of  the  etiological  factor  or  factors 
is  necessary  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  is  good 
w  hen  the  phlegmasia  attacks  normal  kidneys,  but  is  doubt- 
ful, if  not  positively  bad,  when  it  attacks  kidneys  that  have 
already  suffered.  When,  in  previously  normal  kidneys, 
acute  interstitial  phlegmasia  occurs,  resolution,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  begins  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
the  patient  is  soon  well.  But  in  already  diseased  kidneys 
the  phlegmasic  process  is  liable  to  end  in  suppuration.     If 
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both  kidneys  suppurate,  oliguria,  anuria,  and  death  ensue. 
However,  oliguria,  and  even  anuria,  are  not  necessarily  indi- 
cations of  suppuration  of  the  kidneys,  for  either  may  last 
several  days  in  patients  that  ultimately  recover  from  acute 
nephritis.  A  patient  treated  twenty  years  ago  for  anuria 
which  lasted  four  days  is  still  alive. 

Anatomical  Characters. — On  gross  inspection  of  kid- 
neys, removed  after  death  from  acute  interstitial  nephritis, 
their  capsule  is  found  adherent  and  somewhat  opaque,  and 
its  vessels  are  distended  with  blood.  When  split  open 
along  the  outer  border  the  substance  bulges  on  account  of 
the  sudden  release  from  compression  of  the  intertubular 
exudate.  It  is  softer  than  natural,  except  in  cases  of  old 
sclerosis,  where  it  is  hard  and  nodular.  The  renal  pelvis  is 
sometimes  in  a  phlegmasic  state,  and  contains  alkaline 
purulent  urine.  The  pyramids  are  red  in  some  cases,  i)ale 
in  others,  and  streaked  with  lines  of  purulent  exudate.  In 
the  cortical  substance  there  are  often  great  numbers  of 
miliary  purulent  foci  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Microscopical  examination  verifies  the  purulent  charac- 
ter of  the  exudate  in  the  intertubular  substance  of  the 
straight  and  convoluted  tubes. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  disease  of  the  lower  urinary 
organs  the  liability  of  secondary  renal  disease  is  not  to  be 
underestimated,  and   measures   likely  to  be   preventive  of 
acute  interstitial  nephritis  should  invariably  be  taken  in  the 
management  of  such  cases.     These  measures  consist  in  the 
administration   of  diluent  drinks,  of  quinine  in  small  doses, 
of  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  in  five-minim  doses,  etc. 
If  there  is  stagnant  urine,  it  should  be  carefully  drawn  off 
and  the  bladder  cleansed  at   least  once  each  day  with  anti- 
septic solutions.     If  there  is  urethral  stenosis,  cautious  slow 
dilatation  should  be  resorted  to  and  the  greatest  care  ob- 
served in   catheterism.     The   patient   should  be  protected 
against  inclement  weather  and  kept  indoors.      If  there  is 
stone  or  any  other   affection  in  the  bladder,  or  intractable 
urethral  stenosis,  indicating  an  operation,  the  most  rigid 
preparatory  treatment  should  be  instituted.     When  acute 
interstitial  nephritis  occurs  in  previously  normal  kidneys, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  promptly  made,  it  is  desirable  to  strive 
to  effect  deliquescence  of  the   phlegmasic  process.     This 
deliquescence  can,  however,  be    effected   only   during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  invasion.     To  this  end,  free  wet  cup- 
ping in  the  lumbar  regions,  followed  by  hot  fomentations, 
should  at  once  be   practiced,  and  a  hydragogue  cathartic 
administered.      Even  if  deliquescence  does  not  occur,  this 
treatment  is  likely  to   shorten  the  process  of    resolution. 
During  the  treatment  diaphoretics   should  be   freely   em- 
ployed, and  the  skin  well  sponged  with   warm  water  and 
alcohol  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  the  under-garinents 
changed  each  time. 

When  acute  interstitial  nephritis  affects  already  dis- 
eased kidneys,  although  the  chances  of  recovery  arc  de- 
cidedly lessened,  the  treatment  should  not  be  abandoned, 
but  should  be  as  active  as  in  the  case  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  effect  deliquescence. 

Ascending  microbic  pyelonephritis  is  the  outcome  of 
neglected^urethral  or  prostatic  obstruction,  vesical  stones. 


tumors,  tuberculosis,  entozoa,  foreign  bodies,  or  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  leading  to  paraplegia, 
causing  stagnation  and  fermentation  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der, and  of  the  use  of  unclean  surgical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly catheters.  The  phlegmasic  action  creeps  up  the 
ureters  and  reaches  the  renal  pelves  and  uriniferous  tubes, 
where  several  species  of  bacilli  and  micrococci  find  abundant 
sustenance,  multiply  rapidly,  and  finally,  invading  the  inter- 
tubular substance,  constitute  one  of  the  mechanical  factors 
in  the  suppuration  which  generally  occurs  in  both  kidneys. 
The  process  at  first  may  be  very  slow,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  leucocytes  and  microbia  may  last  several  weeks 
or  months,  in  rare  instances  several  years,  when  suddenly 
perhaps,  on  the  accession  of  new  colonies  of  these  microbia, 
it  becomes  very  rapid,  and  sometimes  death  is  hastened  by 
the  supervention  of  a  superacute  phlegmasia  thus  induced 
or  incited  by  an  operation  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  prudent  surgeon  would  countenance.  Most  of  the  cases 
of  fulminating  pyelonephritis  with  nuiltiple  renal  abscesses 
following  surgical  operations  occur  in  patients  who  had 
long  suffered  from  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  either  de- 
scending or  ascending,  consequent  upon  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, hyperlithuria,  or  obstruction  of  the  lower  urinary 
organs. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  pyelonephritis  are  simi- 
lar to,  but  more  pronounced  than,  those  of  acute  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  body  temperature  rises  higher.  Sometimes 
the  phlegmasia  is  ushered  in  by  a  violent  chill ;  sometimes 
the  chill  does  not  occur  until  excited  by  a  catheterism  or  other 
operation  which  ends  fatally  within  two  or  three  days — 
fulminating  urinary  fever — and  at  other  times  there  occur 
every  day  or  two  slight  chills,  which  continue  durino- two  or 
three  weeks,  and  lead  the  unwary  to  think  that  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  intermittent  fever.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  body  temperature  in  these  cases  is  higher  at  night  and 
that  it  often  rises  above  105°.  When  pyelonephritis  is 
subacute  and  due  to  long-continued  urinary  obstruction 
there  is  generally  dull  continuous  pain  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion and  tenderness  to  pressure  in  the  course  of  the  ureters, 
which  are  also  involved  in  the  phlegmasia  and  more  or  less 
dilated  by  the  column  of  dammed-up  urine,  which  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  creamy  pus.  Emaciation  is  pro- 
gressive and  rapid  ;  fiatulency,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are 
frequent.  The  features  are  sallow  and  pasty  ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  brown,  and  fissured.  Finally,  there  are  drowsiness, 
muttering  delirium,  oliguria,  and  anuria. 

The  diof/nosis  is  based  upon  the  history  of  the  disease 
and  the  characters  of  its  symptoms,  but  in  some  cases  the 
characteristic  symptoms  are  masked  or  there  are  no  pre- 
dominant symptoms,  and  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  not 
known  until  revealed  by  the  necropsy. 

The  prognosis  of  microbic  pyelonephritis  is  bad,  but 
the  .iffection,  as  before  stated,  may  last  long — that  is  to 
say,  the  patient  may  survive  an  attack  of  subacute  pyelo- 
nephritis many  months,  and  in  some  cases  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  The  acute  and  superacute  types  terminate  fatally 
in  from  one  to  four  weeks,  delirium,  oliguria,  and  anuria 
supervening  a  few  days  before  death. 

The  gross  necropsic  appearances  of  the  kidneys  vary  in 
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(It'irrcc,  Imt  luv  iif  the  saiiic  kiml.  Tin-  caiisiilr  is  (idlicr 
cut,  tin-  kitliH'v  siilis|;m('i>  is  soft,  somt'liiiics  |>iil|iy  ami  yel- 
lowish, aiitl  mottUMl  with  <'i)ii«r<'st(Ml  lilnod.  'i'iic  pelves  atui 
CHliees  are  tlilateil  t«>  a  yicater  or  less  extent  ami  tlieir 
iinu'oiis  iiieiiiliiaiie  is  reil  in  patehes,  seldom  o|  uiiitoriii 
redness,  coated  with  a  tliiti  layer  of  slimy  pus.  and  the  pel- 
ves and  ureters  are  filled  with  hiirhly  jinrnlent  urine,  the 
ureters  heintj  niori'  or  less  dilatecl. 

Mieroseopieal  examination  reveals  dilatation  of  the 
straii^ht  uriniferous  tnhes,  and  streaks  of  pus  with  colonies 
of  hactcria  within  and  helwcen  tliese  tnhes,  j)urulent  foci  in 
the  corti'x.  and  here  and  there  hlood  infarctions.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  cortical  tuhcs  are  opaque  and  swollen 
and  many  of  them  in  a  necrotic  state.  The  intertuhular 
snhstance  is  infiltrated  with  hacteria  and  leucocytes,  which 
have  heen  vanquished  in  their  strufrinrlc  with  these  niicrohia, 
and  have  conse(juently  become  pus.  The  microbia  even 
reach  the  i;loineruli,  many  of  which  are  shriveled,  and 
their  capsules  appear  to  he  thicker  than  normal. 

Treatment. — In  the  manatrement  of  microhic  pyelo- 
nepliritis  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  unrelieved 
source  of  urinary  obstruction  leads  to  stagnation  and  fer- 
mentation of  urine  in  the  bladder,  causing  in  time  grave 
alterations  of  structure  in  the  kidneys,  to  which  palliative 
measures  only  are  applicable.  In  the  case  of  urethral  stenosis 
these  palliative  measures  consist  in  gradual  dilatation  of  the 
strictured  urethra.  In  the  case  of  prostatic  obstruction, 
they  consist  of  periodical  evacuative  catheterism.  In  both 
cases  thev  consist  in  counteracting  fermentation  of  urine  in 
the  bladder  by  frequent  irrigations  with  antiseptic  fluids. 

The  quantity  of  urine  passed  each  day  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view.  In  case  of  oliguria  or  of  polyuria, 
prompt  measures  should  be  taken  tending  to  re-establish 
the  normal  secretion  of  the  urine.  In  case  of  oliguria, 
which  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  anuria,  mild  diuretics 
and  diaphoretics  are  indicated.  Digitalis  infusion  and  small 
doses  of  alkaline  diuretics,  such  as  acetate  or  citrate  of 
potassium,  and  borage  tea,  or  any  other  similar  beverage, 
answer  the  purposes  of  diuresis  and  diaphoresis.  In  case 
of  polyuria,  ergot  extract  in  pills  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Gallic  acid,  in  five-grain  doses  dissolved  in  glycerin,  is  also 
sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  excessive  polyuria.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  general  medication  consists  in  opiates  to 
relieve  pain,  diluents,  occasionally  moderate  doses  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  biborate  of  sodium,  reconstituents,  mild  stimu- 
lants, and  a  properly  regulated  diet.  Such  local  and  general 
medication  greatly  promotes  the  comfort  of  patients,  and  in 
some  instances  helps  to  prolong  life. 

Perinephritis — phlegmasia  of  the  connective- adipose 
envelope  of  the  kidney — arises  as  an  acute,  a  subacute,  or 
a  chronic  affection.  In  the  first  two  states  this  phlegmasia 
mav  speedily  resolve,  or  resolution  may  be  imperfect  and 
end  in  chronic  induration  of  the  adipose  capsule,  or  sup- 
puration may  take  place  and  a  vast  perinephric  abscess  may 
he  formed.  The  chronic  may  begin  without  previous  acute 
or  subacute  phlegmasia,  and  may  be  discovered  only  after 
death. 


Hayer,  I'Ytoii,  llalle,  Trousseau,  Naudet,  Lecygne,  Po- 
land, |)ickiiison,  Ihiflin,  KliHtein,  .N'ieden,  liowditch,  (»ih- 
ncv,  Morris,  ami  many  others  have  elucidated  th(?  nature, 
H'liology,  Hemeiolog\,  diagnosis,  and  therapy  <'f  perinephri- 
tis, and  more  than  a  hundred  special  articles  on  the  Mibjcct 
have  been  puhlishetl  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Kaver  lollected,  in  lH;tH,  a  nund)er  of  pid)lished  cases 
of  abscess  in  the  iliocostal  region,  and  described  with 
masterly  aicnraiN.  and,  having  defined,  named  perinephri- 
tis this  |»hlegmasia  of  the  eelhilo-adiiiose  capsule  of  the 
kidney. 

This  affection  occurs  at  nearly  all  periods  of  life  from 
the  first  few  years  to  advanced  age.  In  an  interesting 
series  of  papers,  I  )r.  V.  1*.  Gibney  reports  twenty-eight 
ca.ses  of  perinephritis  in  children,  of  which  five  were  under 
three  years  of  age,  twelve  between  three  and  six  years, 
eight  between  six  and  ten  years,  and  three  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years.  Thirteen  of  these  were  males  and  fifteen 
wer<!  females.  The  right  side  was  affected  in  six  and  the 
left  side  in  seven  of  the  males.  The  right  side  was  affected 
in  eight  and  the  left  side  in  seven  of  the  females. 

Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  reported  by  Nieden, 
twenty-three  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Naudet  regards  perinephritis  as  an  affection  of  adults, 
as  rare  in  old  age  and  still  more  rare  in  childhood,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  of  a  sufferer  from  this  ailment 
younger  than  ten  years. 

Lecygne  is  of  opinion  that  perinephritis  occurs  mainly 
during  the  most  active  periods  of  life — i.  e.,  from  the  ages 
of  thirty  to  sixty,  then  from  ten  to  twenty. 

The  question  of  this  relative  frequency  can  be  decided 
only  by  the  analysis  of  many  thousands  of  cases. 

Perinephritis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  primary  affection, 
which  may  or  may  not  result  from  injury,  but  which  is  in- 
dependent of  any  kidney  lesion.  It  is  oftener  consecutive 
to  injuries  or  to  affections  of  the  kidney — such  as  nephric 
abscesses,  pyonej)hrosis,  pyelonephritis,  calculous  concre- 
tions, parasites,  tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  etc. — and 
it  is  also  consecutive  to  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  pyelitis,  ul- 
ceration of  the  small  intestine  and  colon,  and  to  disease  of 
other  organs. 

Primary  perinephritis  is  said  to  be  occasionally  due  to 
dyscrasic  influences  such  as  give  rise  to  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, but  most  commonly  it  is  due  to  strains,  contusions, 
and  wounds. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  of  perinephritis 
collected  by  Nieden,  twenty-four  were  primary. 

Contusions,  strains,  and  falls  were  the  causes  in  eight 
of  Dr.  Gibney's  twenty-eight  cases ;  in  nineteen  of  these 
cases  the  exciting  cause  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Of  twenty-eight  cases  of  perinephric  abscess  due  to 
primary  perinephritis,  tabulated  by  Poland,  the  causes  are 
stated  as  follows  :  P^alls  and  contusions  in  three  cases,  jolt- 
ing in  carriage  in  one,  fatigue  in  walking  in  one,  mus- 
cular effort  (digging)  in  three,  debility  in  one,  uncertain 
and  insidious  in  four,  no  assignable  c^use  in  six,  cause  not 
stated  in  six,  and  doubtful  in  three  cases  (Moms). 

Secondary  perinephritis  is  most  frequently  consecutive 
to  renal  affections.      A  nephric  abscess  may  be  so  near  the 
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surface  of  the  kidney  that  perinephritis  is  soon  established 
by  this  propinquity,  but  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  ne- 
phric  abscess  opens,  if  it  open  at  all,  into  the  peripheral  pus 
cavity.  In  the  case  of  pyonephrosis  the  pus  may  pass 
through  a  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  dilated  renal  pelvis 
into  the  peripheral  connective  "tissue  and  cause  an  extensive 
perinephric  abscess,  just  as  in  pyelonephritis  the  tissue  de- 
struction and  the  communication  may  be  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by  the 
irritating  presence  of  a  calculus,  of  parasites,  of  tuberculosis, 
or  of  malignant  disease. 

In  a  case  of  left  perinephric  abscess  seen  in  consulta- 
tion eleven  years  ago  the  necropsy  showed  the  suppura- 
tion to  be  owing  to  urinary  infiltration  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  renal  tissue  by  the  rapid  extension  and  softening  of 
malignant  disease  primarily  affecting  the  kidney. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  perinephritis  is  consecu- 
tive to  disease  of  organs  other  than  the  urinary,  such  as 
perforation  of  the  ileum,  colon,  or  gall-bladder,  as  peri- 
typhlitis, pulmonary  abscess,  or  caries  of  the  vertebrte,  and 
even  to. affections  of  and  operations  upon  some  of  the  pel- 
vic organs.  The  kidney  substance  is  sometimes  attacked 
and  in  part  destroyed  by  the  phlegmasia  which  began  in 
the  peripheral  adipose  tissue,  so  that  pus  is  discharged  into 
the  urinary  bladder. 

Of  twenty-six  cases  of  perinephric  abscess  collected  by 
Duffin,  twelve  were  consecutive  to  affections  of  organs  other 
than  the  urinary. 

The  symptoms  of  perinephritis  vary  with  the  cause  and 
the  intensity  of  the  phlegmasic  process.  In  primary  peri- 
nephritis, supposed  to  be  due  to  dyscrasic  influences,  the 
phlegmasia  being  subacute,  there  is,  in  the  lumbar  region,  a 
constant  dull  pain  sometimes  regarded  as  simple  lumbago, 
and  many  months  may  elapse  before  tumefaction  and  ten- 
derness to  pressure  are  appreciable.  The  movements  of  the 
patient,  though  somewhat  impeded,  intensify  the  existing 
local  pain,  which  is  then  propagated  to  the  thorax,  to  the 
inguinal  region,  and  even  to  the  lower  extremity.  This 
irradiation  of  the  pain  leads  the  sufferer  to  believe  himself 
the  subject  of  muscular  rheumatism,  and  the  nature  of  his 
real  ailment  is  unrecognized  until  a  marked  tumefaction  is 
revealed  and  fluctuation  detected.  Meanwhile  he  had  often 
had  a  rise  of  body  temperature  and  had  been  restless  at 
night,  his  appetite  had  vanished,  he  had  sometimes  vomited 
his  food,  had  been  distressed  with  flatulency  and  constipa- 
tion, emaciation  had  begun,  his  strength  had  failed,  and  for 
several  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  make  even  slight  mus- 
cular exertion  without  greatly  increasing  his  local  pain,  and 
unable  to  extend  the  thigh  on  the  affected  side  without 
much  suffering.  In  these  cases  the  urine  gives  no  indica- 
tion other  than  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  urates,  with 
high  specific  gravity. 

When  primary  perinephritis  is  the  outcome  of  a  severe 
contusion  or  some  other  grave  injury,  the  symptoms  are 
more  quickly  appreciable  as  a  general  rule.  The  phleg- 
masia being  acute  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pain  is 
greater  and  is  much  intensified  by  movements  of  the  lower 
limbs,  and,  though  this  pain  follows  the  course  of  the  lum- 
bar and  sciatic  nerves,  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  is  the 


loin,  which  is  hard,  tense,  bulging,  and  tender  to  pressure. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  pain  is  lancinating, 
excruciating  from  pressure  by  increased  exudation,  and  at 
nightfall  come  rigors  and  febrile  reaction.  The  thigh  is 
flexed  upon  the  pelvis  for  the  relief  in  part  of  the  existing 
tension  and  pain.  A  marked  swelling  then  occupies  the 
ilio-costal  space,  and  sometimes  extends  inward  toward  the 
median  line  and  downward  into  the  iliac  region.  These 
parts  are  oedematous,  and  the  oedema  spreads  into  adjacent 
tissues  upward  upon  the  thorax  and  downward  into  the  in- 
guinal, gluteal,  and  femoral  regions,  rendering  difficult  the 
detection  of  fluctuation  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  integu- 
ment in  or  about  the  ilio-costal  space  sometimes  assumes 
an  erysipelatous  redness,  an  indication  that  the  pus  is 
rapidly  extending  itself  toward  the  surface. 

The  symptoms  of  consecutive  perinephritis,  whether  due 
to  nephric  abscess,  to  pyonephrosis,  or  to  diseases  of  other 
organs,  are  similar  in  kind  but  not  in  degree  to  those  of 
primary  perinephritis.  But  these  symptoms  are  often 
masked  by  those  of  the  particular  affection  which  has 
caused  the  perinephritis.  For  instance,  pyonephrosis  is 
diagnosticated,  an  operation  is  decided  upon,  the  incision 
in  the  flank  is  made,  a  few  ounces  of  pus  flow  from  an 
unsuspected  perinephric  abscess,  and  the  swelling  is  little 
diminished  until  a  deeper  cut  is  made,  when  perhaps 
a  quart  of  pus  escapes  from  the  dilated  kidney  and  the 
swelling  vanishes.  This  happened  in  the  case  cited  to 
illustrate  pyonephrosis  due  to  partial  obstruction  of  the 
ureter. 

In  the  case  of  consecutive  perinephritis  due  to  calculous 
pyelonephritis,  many  months  or  even  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  symptoms  are  manifested,  and  while  the  nature  of 
the  pyelonephritis  is  ascertained  partly  through  the  occur- 
rence of  repeated  attacks  of  nephritic  colic  and  the  expul- 
sion of  small  calculi  by  the  natural  passage,  the  perinephri- 
tis is  undiscovered  until  a  lumbar  operation  reveals  its 
existence. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  perception  of  the  symp- 
toms of  consecutive  perinephritis  due  to  disease  of  other 
organs  by  which  it  is  masked  until  the  swelling  at  the  ilio- 
costal space  is  well  defined. 

In  children  the  symptoms  of  consecutive  perinephritis 
are  even  less  appreciable  than  in  adults,  for  they  often  close- 
ly simulate  those  of  spinal  and  hip- joint  disease  until  the 
ilio-costal  tumefaction  is  evident,  this  affection  and  spinal 
caries  sometimes  coexisting. 

The  progress  of  perinephritis  may  be  so  rapid  that  its 
several  stages  follow  in  quick  succession  and  the  termina- 
tion may  be  resolution  or  gangrene,  but  most  commonly  it 
ends  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  this  progress  may  be  very  slow  and  suppuration 
may  not  take  place  for  many  months  or  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phlegmasic  process. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  process  of  resolution 
ends  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  early  writers  on  this  subject,  particularly  Rayer, 
considered  resolution  to  be  an  extremely  rare  termination 
of  perinephritis,  but  later  experiences,  with  early  and  accu- 
rate diagnosis,   and  perhaps  improved   therapic  measures. 
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pvo  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  of  primary  perinephritis  that 
have  terminated  in  resohition  without  snppiiration. 

Ivay«'r  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  a  sinjjie  ease  of 
perinephritis  terminate  in  resohition  without  suppura- 
tion. 

lialK"  cites  only  one  case  which  appt-ared  to  he  a  peri- 
nephritis and  ended  in  resohition,  hut  he  had  a  douht  as  to 
tho  correctness  of  tiie  diagnosis. 

Trousseau  reports  a  case  in  which  the  diaifiiosis  ot  acute 
primary  perinephritis  was  undouhted,  and  whicii  terminated 
in  resohition  without  suppuration. 

Naudet  mentions  only  one  case  which  resolved  without 
supj)uration. 

Twelve  of  (lihney's  twenty-eiijht  eases  (1H7()  to  IHHO) 
ended  in  resolution  without  suppuration. 

Kurther  examination  of  the  cpiestion  will  prohahly  show 
that  resolution  occurs  oftener  in  priuiaiy  perinephritis  than 
it  even  now  appears. 

Ganfjrene  is  a  very  rare  termination  of  perinephritis. 
Kavcr  cites  only  two  cases,  one  of  which  he  credits  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Turner  (1812)  and  the  other  to  Blaud  (1818).  Tn 
Turner's  case,  he  says,  the  affection  was  fulminating  and 
the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  The  autopsy 
revealed  ganjirrene  of  the  adipose  capsule  of  both  kidneys, 
forming  a  black,  pulpy  mass.  In  Blaud's  patient  the  gan- 
grene was  probably  due  to  urinary  infiltration  of  the  adi- 
})0se  capsule. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  its  duration  varies  with  the 
eause  of  the  perinephritis,  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  direction  taken  by  the  pus.  In  perinej)hritis 
due  to  perforation  of  the  renal  pelvis  or  substance  by  a 
stone,  the  suppuration  persists  until  the  calculous  mass  is 
removed  or  discharged,  weeks,  months,  or  years  after  its 
formation.  In  a  case  of  perinephric  abscess  opened  by  the 
late  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  pus  continued  to  flow  through  a 
lumbar  fistula  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Occasionally 
this  fistula  was  obstructed  by  small  stones  which  were  finally 
t'xpelled. 

The  ordinary  course  taken  by  the  pus  of  perinephric 
abscesses  is  backward  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  burrow  downward  into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  open 
into  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  vagina,  down  into  the  gluteal 
and  even  the  femoral  region,  or  upward  into  the  pleural 
cavity  and  cause  empyema,  into  the  lung  and  there  cause  a 
secondary  abscess  which,  if  it  open  into  a  large  bronchus, 
is  expectorated,  or  it  may  open  into  the  stomach  or  some 
other  part  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  very  rarely  enters  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

What  may  be  the  average  duration  of  perinephritis  is 
another  question  which  can  be  answered  only  after  the 
analysis  of  great  numbers  of  well-recorded  cases.  However, 
this  phlegmasia,  when  uncomplicated,  runs  the  course  of 
phlegmasiaj  in  general. 

In  twenty-seven  of  the  twenty-eight  cases  treated  by 
Dr.  Gibney,  the  phlegmasia  "  ran  its  course  in  an  average 
period  of  about  three  months  and  a  half."  This  includes 
the  twelve  cases  whicli  ended  in  resolution.  One  case  not 
included  in  the  computation  "  seemed  to  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  and  a  half." 


In  the  jfreiit  majority  of  cjlsch  of  p(;rine[)hritiH  termi- 
nating in  suppuration  the  |»lilcgmaHic  process  is  (piickly 
modified,  anil  often  as  (piickly  arrested  as  soon  as  free  exit 
is  given  to  the  pus. 

A  case  Hueu  with  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  in  .larniary,  I  H'.H  , 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  rapidity  of  cure  sometimes  af- 
forded by  free  incision  and  thorough  disiiife(;tiun.  The 
palittit,  a  man  of  twenty-seven,  had  be<!ii  ill  for  mix  weeks 
from  pain  in  the  right  loin,  l)ut  couM  give  no  furth(;r  ac- 
count of  himself.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  in;  ap|)eared 
dazed  and  typliit'.  The  iliocostal  space  w;ih  promin(;nt, 
the  integument  in  that  space  was  (i-deiiiatons  and  wA,  and 
the  (I'dema  and  redness  extended  into  the  inguinal  r(!gion. 
A  (piewtion  arose  as  to  whether  the  cjise  was  one  of  peri- 
nephritis or  perityphlitis,  or  of  lx)th,  but  J^r.  Smith  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  swelling  wa.s  due  to  a  sujjpurat- 
ing  j)crinephritis.  An  exj)loratory  operation  was  advised, 
and  was  performed  on  the  following  day.  The  abdominal 
cavity  was  opened,  but  no  perityphlitis  was  found,  and  the 
wound  was  closed.  A  lumbar  incision  then  gave  i.ssue  to  a 
copious  flow  of  thick,  greenish  pus.  The  abscess  cavity 
was  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
a  drainage-tube  was  introduced,  and  the  wound  stit(;hed. 
From  that  moment  there  was  no  more  pus  formation,  and  in 
twenty-five  days  the  parts  seemed  entirely  consolidated,  the 
drainage-tube  having  been  retained  two  weeks  for  periodi- 
cal irrigation. 

The  diaynosis  of  perinephritis  is  often  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties, particularly  in  its  early  stage  before  tumefaction 
is  palpable,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  even  after  the  oc- 
currence of  suppuration.  In  primary  perinephritis  the  his- 
tory of  injury  in  the  lumbar  region  is  of  great  help,  but 
the  patient  may  not  then  remember  to  have  been  hurt,  and 
the  cause  of  his  ailment  may  be  unknown.  At  its  onset 
the  deep-seated  local  pain  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  a  diagnostic  symptom,  as  it  may 
arise  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  typhoid  and  eruptive 
fevers,  and  it  may  be  several  days  before  this  pain  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  whicli  characterizes  these  fevers.  A 
point  worth  bearing  in  mind  is  that  in  typhoid  and  eruptive 
fevers  the  pain  is  in  both  lumbar  regions,  is  irradiated 
throughout  the  muscular  system,  and  is  attended  with  great 
general  lassitude  and  prostration. 

Later,  when  tumefaction  is  manifest,  it  may  be  con- 
founded on  the  left  side  with  splenitis,  or  with  impaction 
of  faeces  in  the  descending  colon  ;  on  the  right  side  with 
hepatic  abscess,  or  with  typhlitis  or  perityphlitis ;  and  on 
either  side  with  renal  abscess.  Here  again  the  diagnosis  is 
arrived  at  by  the  method  of  exclusion. 

Still  later,  when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  especially 
when  the  abscess  formation  is  slow,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  or  hydatid  cysts  ;  but,  on 
careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  these  affections  are  soon, 
one  by  one,  excluded  from  further  consideration.  These 
three  affections  are  to  be  excluded  when  the  phlegmasia 
process  is  characterized  by  oedema  of  the  integuments,  a 
deep,  doughy  sensation  on  palpation,  tendt?rness  on  pressure, 
and  acute  pain.  In  hydronephrosis  and  hydatid  cysts  there 
occur  neither  rigors  nor  febrile  reaction.     In  any  doubtful 
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case  an  exploratory  puncture  or  incision  is  indicated,  and 
this  generally  establishes  the  diagnosis. 

Two  other  morbid  conditions  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  perinephric  abscess — caries  of  the  vertebrse  and  coxi- 
tis— and  this  error  has  led  to  special  treatment  for  these 
affections  until  the  abscess  has  pointed  in  the  lumbar  region 
and  has  been  relieved  by  incision,  when  all  the  signs  of  ver- 
tebral or  hip  disease  have  vanished. 

In  the  case  of  a  small  perinephric  abscess  the  diagnosis 
is  uncertain,  and  the  exploratory  incision  by  which  it  may 
be  established  is  warranted  only  by  symptoms  such  as  fre- 
quently recurring  rigors  and  continuous  deep-seated  lumbar 
pain. 

In  the  treatment  of  perinephritis  the  first  indication  is  to 
strive  to  effect  resolution  ;  this  failing  and  suppuration  en- 
suing, the  second  indication  is  to  promptly  give  exit  to  the 
pus,  and  the  third  indication  is  to  endeavor  to  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  abscess  cavity. 

Even  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  peri- 
nephritis, the  symptoms  of  phlegmasia  in  the  lumbar  region 
warrant  a  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  which  should 
be  instituted  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  are  manifested. 
For  this  end,  six  or  eight  wet  cups  or  a  dozen  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  loin  on  the  affected  side.  The  cupping 
or  leeching  should  be  followed  by  hot  fomentations  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  existing  constipation  should  be  relieved 
by  a  cathartic,  an  1  the  catharsis  kept  up  by  salines.  Ano- 
dynes should  be  given  in  sufllicient  doses  to  relieve  pain  and 
insure  sleep.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  blistering,  pro- 
duced by  vesicating  collodion,  may  be  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage. The  blistered  spaces  need  not  be  over  two  inches 
in  diameter,  but  this  blistering  should  be  repeated  every 
second  day,  each  time  on  a  different  spot,  and  allowed  to 
dry  up  without  suppuration.  During  the  blistering,  which 
may  be  continued  for  two  weeks,  the  fomentations  should 
be  replaced  by  a  thick  layer  of  dry  absorbent  cotton.  If, 
during  this  time,  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  per- 
ceptibly diminish,  this  subsidence  indicates  that  resolution 
is  going  on,  and  the  process  may  then  be  promoted  by  in- 
unction of  the  ilio-costal  space  twice  daily  with  a  salve 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  belladonna  ointment,  one  ounce 
of  simple  cerate,  and  two  drachms  of  potassic  iodide,  the 
whole  region  to  be  covered  with  absorbent  cotton.  The 
diet  should  be  simple  but  nourishing,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  the  free  exhibition 
of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
should  produce  the  most  marked  modification  of  the  phleg- 
masic  process  during  the  first  few  days ;  otherwise  if,  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  there  should  be  much  fe- 
brile reaction,  increased  and  increasing  tumefaction  with 
oedema  of  the  integuments,  whether  or  not  fluctuation  is 
detected,  it  is  almost  certain  that  suppuration  has  begun. 
Then,  without  delay  or  hesitation,  a  free  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  lumbar  region  corresponding  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  the  dissec- 
tion carried  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  flat  abdominal 
muscles  close  to  the  border  of  the  quadratus,  meanwhile 
securing  all  bleeding  vessels  until  the  abscess  wall  is  reached 


and  freely  incised.  The  index  finger  is  then  introduced 
before  the  abscess  is  emptied,  and  the  nature  of  the  peri- 
nephritis ascertained.  If  a  free  calculus  is  detected,  it 
should  be  extracted  without  delay.  But  if  only  a  part  of  a 
calculus  projects  into  the  abscess  cavity,  the  knife  or  the 
thermo-cautery  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  through 
which  it  projects  from  the  kidney,  and  great  caution  shouhl 
be  observed  in  its  extraction,  which  is  effected  by  lithotomy 
forceps.  Sloughs  of  connective  tissue  may  be  loosened  with 
the  finger  and  extracted  with  dressing  forceps. 

The  third  indication,  the  disinfection  of  the  abscess 
cavity,  is  effected  by  means  of  the  ordinary  irrigating  appa- 
ratus used  by  surgeons.  The  irrigation  should  be  begun 
with  a  warm  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (1  to  10,000)  and 
five  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  After  using  three 
or  foui'  pints  of  this  solution,  its  strength  may  be  increased 
to  1  to  5,000  and  ten  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  irrigation  should  be  continued  until  the  escaping  fluid 
is  clear  and  entirely  free  from  pus.  A  large  drainage-tube 
should  then  be  introduced,  and  the  wound  stitched  and 
suitably  dressed. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  abscess  cavity  is  soon 
obliterated  and  the  external  wound  healed.  It  is,  however, 
wise  to  keep  the  drainage-tube  in  position  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  irrigating  once  a  day,  even  if  no  more  pus 
should  flow.  The  brevity  of  the  convalescence  after  thi^ 
operation  is  sometimes  surprising.  In  Dr.  Smith's  case 
there  was  no  suppuration  after  the  disinfection  of  the  ab- 
scess cavity,  and  the  patient  was  well  in  twenty-five  days. 

In  some  cases  of  consecutive  perinephric  abscess  it  is 
not  wise  to  encourage  early  closure  of  the  wound,  and  an 
ample  drainage-tube  should  be  kept  in  position  and  short- 
ened from  time  to  time  until  the  cavity  is  obliterated. 


TUMORS    OF    THE    ORBIT, 

SECONDARY   OR   CONSECUTIVE   TO 
TUMORS   OF  THE   NEIGHBORING   BONY  CAVITIES.* 

By  CHARLES   STEDMAN   BULL.   M.  D., 

PROFE-SOR  OF  OPHXnAT.MOLOGT  IN  THE  rXIVEBSITT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEWTOBK; 

SURGEON   TO   THE    NEW    TORK    EYE    AND   EAR   INTIISMAP.Y  ; 

CONSULTING   OPHTHALMIC   SURGEON    TO   ST.    LUKE"S    HOSPITAL   AND   TO 

ST.   MARY'S   HOSPITAL   FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  tumors  involving  the  or- 
bit, it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those  tumors 
which  originate  in  the  orbit,  either  in  the  orbital  tissue  it- 
self, the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  periosteum  of 
the  bony  walls,  and  those  which  arise  in  some  one  of  the 
neighboring  bony  cavities,  and  which  involve  the  orbit 
secondarily.  This  distinction  is  important,  not  only  from 
the  diagnostic  standpoint,  but  also  from  the  side  of  surgical 
interference ;  for  the  location  and  extent  of  a  growth  in- 
volving the  orbit  frequently  decide  not  only  the  question  of 
an  operation,  but  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tion itself.  Many  of  the  so-called  orbital  tumors  arise  in 
the  ethmoid  cells,  the  sphenoid  antrum,  the  frontal  sinus^ 
the  naso-pharynx,  or  the  maxillary  antrum.     It  is  a  Avell- 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  AssociatioD  at  its  eighth 
annual  meeting. 
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known  fact  that  tumors  of  the  bones  of  tlu'  skull  or  of  the 
simisi's  ctJiitniiK'tl  within  tlioso  bonoH  may,  and  ^cmTally  do, 
i'xtriitl  in  t'vt'iy  dirt'ction  from  ono  sinus  or  laliviinlh  to 
aiiothor,  and  ollcn  exist  for  a  lon^c  tinif  and  icacii  a  lar^n 
sizi'  bofori"  appcaiin;;  in  the  orhit.  'I'hc  ifrowlli  of  tiu'sc 
tumors  is  "i^i-ncrally  slow  and  insidious,  thoujrh  occasionallv 
it  is  fxrt'i>dini;ly  rapid.  A  vrry  cxti'iisivi-  diHiiit('j,'ration  of 
thi>  ethmoid,  splienoid,  and  maxiihiry  houi's  from  tumors 
start iiif;  in  their  rospective  sinuses  may  have  already  oc- 
curred l)efori'  tho  presence  of  such  a  j^rowtli  is  manifested 
in  tiic  orbit  by  the  usual  sijfns  of  protrusion  or  displu(;e- 
iiient  of  the  eyeball,  pain  on  pressure  alon^i;  the  ori)ital 
walls,  or  directly  baidcward,  and  the  visible  or  tangible 
presence  of  the  i^rowtli  itself  within  the  orbit. 

Tlicse  tumors,  in  the  literal,  narrow  sense  of  swellin^.s, 
may  be  either  fluid  or  solid.  The  former  almost  always 
arise  in  the  frontal  sinus  or  ethmoid  cells,  and  contain  pus 
or  mucus.  The  latter  are  either  solid  or  densely  gelatinous, 
are  always  malioriant  in  character,  and  arise  in  the  maxil- 
lary, sphenoid,  or  ethmoid  antrums.  Finally,  a  by  no  nieans 
uncommon  growth  in  this  locality  is  a  bony  tumor  or  a  real 
ivory  exostosis  arising  from  the  bony  walls  surrounding 
the  orbit.  A  brief  glance  at  the  anatomical  relationship  of 
the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  nature  of  these  growths  and  the  im- 
pt)rtant  relations  they  bear  to  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  and 
its  contents. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  situated  within  the  frontal  bone 
at  the  level  of  the  nasal  boss  of  that  bone,  just  above  the 
root  of  the  nose.  They  are  usually  two  in  number,  sepa- 
rated by  a  more  or  less  complete  partition  of  bone,  which 
is  generally,  though  not  always,  in  the  median  line.  Their 
dimensions  are  very  variable,  but  their  size  usually  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  patient.  Their  form  is  very  irregular. 
The  anterior  wall  is  thickest,  while  the  cranial  and  orbital 
walls  consist  mainly  of  compact  bony  tissue,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cancellous  tissue  in  the  center.  Each  frontal  sinus 
opens  into  the  infundibulum  of  the  ethmoid  by  a  canal  in 
the  anterior  cells  of  this  bone,  and  called  the  frontal  or 
fronto-nasal  canal.  Each  sinus  is  lined  by  a  thin,  smooth, 
rosy  mucous  membrane,  slightly  adherent  to  tlie  bone,  and 
consisting  of  two  layers — one  mucous,  the  other  periosteal. 

The  most  frequent  diseases  met  with  in  the  frontal  sinus 
are  :  First,  mucocele,  or  a  collection  of  mucus  ;  and,  second, 
abscess  or  empyema.  Empyema  or  abscess  of  the  frontal 
sinus  is  usually  an  affection  of  adult  life,  though  it  is  met 
with  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty.  It  does  not  occur  in  childhood,  as  the  sinuses  are  not 
developed  to  any  extent  at  this  period  of  life.  It  is  found 
oftener  among  men  than  among  women,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly due  to  anatomical  peculiarities  such  as  the  following : 
The  sinuses  are  much  more  developed  in  men  than  in 
women,  tbe  infundibulum  is  wider  and  communicates  more 
directly  with  the  nasal  fossae,  and  through  the  latter  with 
the  external  air.  Hence  infectious  agents  may  more  easily 
enter  them.  The  left  frontal  sinus  is  more  frequently  at- 
tacked than  the  right,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  as  yet  un- 
known. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion,  that   the    suppurative    process    began  in    one    sinus, 


perforated  the  bony  Kteptum,  and  involved  the  other  sinus 
secondarily. 

'the  atiolotfij  ui  suj>puralion  of  the  frontalKimiseH  isHom<(- 
what  obsirtire.  It  has  been  attributed  to  tuhercuhms  and 
si/philiH,  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  Both  these  con- 
stitutional alTcctions  may  produce  an  oKteo-periostitis  of  the 
frontal  hone,  accompanied  or  followed  by  extensive*  caries 
or  necrosis  and  profuse  suppuration,  and  the  frontal  sinus 
may  hv  invaded  by  the  pus,  but  always  in  the  direction 
from  without  inward.  The  same  argument  applies  to  ery- 
sipelas, though  here  it  must  Ijc  admitted  that  the  diseased 
j)roces8  might  extend  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  fossie  to  the  infundibulum,  and  thence  to  the  frontal 
sinus.  The  sinuses  have  also  been  known  to  suppurate  dur- 
ing the  decline  and  convalescence  of  scarlatina  and  typhoid 
fever,  and  during  a  severe  attack  of  influenza.  Wounds  of 
the  superior  orbital  margin  may  possibly  produce  abscess 
of  the  sinuses,  but  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  dis- 
eased process  extending  gradually  through  the  bone.  For- 
eign bodies,  whether  inert  or  alive,  <jn  entering  the  nasal 
meatus  and  penetrating  to  the  sinus,  may  set  up  a  chronic 
suppurative  process.  Inflammatory  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  fo.ss;e  are  found  to  exist  in  many 
cases  of  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus.  Finally,  polypi  of  the 
nasal  fossai  have  been  known  to  precede  the  development 
of  abscess  of  the  sinus. 

All  these  are,  of  course,  mainly  predisposing  causes.  In 
order  that  suppuration  should  occur  in  a  frontal  sinus,  there 
must  be  an  entrance  and  proliferation  of  pyogenous  mi- 
crobes in  the  cavity  c)f  the  sinus.  The  latter  may  penetrate 
directly  into  the  siims  without  infecting  the  nasal  fossa;,  or 
the  suppuration  of  the  sinus  may  be  induced  by  that  of  the 
nasal  fossa;.  In  the  latter  ca.se,  infection  of  the  sinus  may 
occur  through  the  frontal  canal  or  infundibulum,  or  by  way 
of  the  lymphatics.  Once  invaded  by  the  microbes,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  sinus  swells  and  becomes  thicker, 
and  thus  the  canal  of  the  infundibulum  is  narrowed  and 
eventually  obliterated.  Then  the  pus  begins  to  accumulate 
in  the  sinus.  In  simple  catarrh  of  the  sinus  the  infundib- 
ulum becomes  closed,  but  here  the  result  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  mucus,  and  not  of  pus.  If  this  is  to  become  an 
abscess,  there  must  be  a  second  element  of  an  infectious 
nature  present.  When  a  suflSciently  large  opening  has  been 
made  into  the  sinus  and  the  pus  has  been  discharged  from 
the  abscess,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  sinus  is  seen 
to  be  red  and  inflamed,  swollen  and  thickened,  sometimes 
to  ten  or  twelve  times  its  natural  thickness.  Its  surface  is 
rough,  granular,  and  even  fungoid.  Large  quantities  of  these 
fungoid  excrescences  may  be  removed  with  a  curette,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  injection  of  some  caustic.  The  disease  may 
perforate  the  bony  wall  of  the  sinus  naturally,  usually  the 
inferior  wall,  but  always  by  a  small  opening ;  or  it  may 
perforate  the  cranial  wall  and  enter  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 
Here  the  dura  mater  usually  limits  the  extent  of  the  ab- 
scess. Sequestra  of  bone  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are 
usually  v^ery  small. and  float  freely  in  the  pus.  When  these 
cases  yield  rapidly  to  treatment  they  are  of  two  kinds : 
either  the  abscess  has  been  a  recent  one,  which  has  pro- 
duced superficial  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  there 
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has  been  extensive  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case  the  frontal 
and  orbital  walls  of  the  sinus  have  been  cast  off,  the  cavity 
of  the  sinus  has  disappeared,  and  cicatrization  has  followed, 
leaving  a  deep  pit  or  hollow  in  this  region.  The  diagnosis 
is  difficult,  especially  in  the  beginning. 

Guillemain  thinks  there  is  only  one  constant  symptom, 
the  supra-orbital  pain,  which  is  sometimes  intense.  But  1 
have  known  cases  of  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  which 
there  was  never  any  pain  at  any  time  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  abscess.  The  disease  usually  resists  all  medi- 
cation, and  only  disappears  when  the  pus  is  evacuated.  If 
with  the  pain  there  is  coryza,  ozsena,  or  a  purulent  discharge 
from  one  nostril,  and  the  frontal  boss  is  painful  and  protu- 
berant, and  if  the  eye  is  displaced  downward  and  outward, 
the  lesion  is  almost  certainly  in  the  sinus,  though  it  may 
not  be  abscess.  Hence  in  these  cases  a  thorough  anterior 
and  posterior  rhinoscopic  examination  should  always  be 
made.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  when  the 
orbit  is  involved,  the  diagnosis  may  be  still  more  difficult, 
unless  the  disease  is  of  the  acute  variety,  when  there  may 
be  some  of  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation  present.  Still, 
even  here,  while  there  may  be  displacement  of  the  eye 
downward  and  outward,  there  is  rarely  any  protrusion  of 
the  eye  forward.  A  small  orbital  abscess,  lying  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  compressing  the  canalicu- 
lus and  causing  epiphora,  might  be  confounded  with  ab- 
scess of  the  lacrymal  sac,  but  if  a  probe  can  be  passed  into 
the  sac  the  latter  possibility  is  excluded. 

Treatment. — If  we  are  sure  that  an  abscess  of  the  frontal 
sinus  is  present,  the  indications  are  to  open  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  drain  it  carefully  and  inject  antiseptic  solutions, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  suppurative  process.  The  in- 
cision should  be  made,  starting  from  near  the  inner  canthus, 
immediately  beneath  the  superior  orbital  arch,  directly  out- 
ward, and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  so 
that  if  the  bony  wall  of  the  sinus,  which  is  here  very  thin, 
has  not  already  been  perforated,  it  may  be  easily  opened. 
The  pus  then  flows  out,  and  the  sinus  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  bichloride  (1  to 
1,000).  The  opening  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
little  finger,  and  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  fungoid  granulations  or  osteophytes,  and  these, 
if  found,  should  be  thoroughly  removed.  Then  the  sieptum 
between  the  sinuses  should  be  examined  for  a  perforation, 
for  in  some  cases  this  partition  wall  has  been  found  not  only 
perforated,  but  nearly  entirely  absorbed.  A  drainage-tube 
should  then  be  inserted,  and  the  cavity  carefully  washed 
out  twice  daily.  The  re-establishment  of  the  channel  of 
communication  between  the  sinus  and  the  nasal  fossa  is 
sometimes  advisable.  This  may  be  done  by  opening  into 
the  ethmoid  cells  by  chisel  or  mallet,  or  by  trephine,  or  by 
introducing  a  catheter  through  the  fronto-ethmoidal  canal 
and  then  a  drainage-tube  through  the  nose,  after  the  plan 
advocated  by  Panas.  After  the  opening  of  the  sinus  along 
the  orbital  margin,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  a  thorough 
irrigation  of  the  sinus.  After  the  pus  ceases  to  be  dis- 
charged through  the  drainage-tube,  the  cavity  generally  be- 
gins to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  and  in  from  three  to  four 
months  the  cavity  has  usually  entirely  healed. 


The  EtJmioid  Cells  or  Labyrinth. — The  air  cells  or  spaces 
of  the  ethmoid  form  a  pneumatic  labyrinth,  which  increases 
in  width  from  above  downward.  From  the  uncinate  pro- 
cess to  the  cavity  of  the  skull  the  ethmoid  is  pushed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  nose.  Anteriorly  it  is -connected  with  the 
lacrymal  bone,  and  posteriorly  it  is  often  connected  with 
the  orbital  portion  of  the  palate  bone.  The  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  cavity  of  the  sphenoid  bone  open  in 
the  upper  nasal  meatus.  In  rare  cases  the  ostium  maxillare 
is  absent,  and  the  maxillary  antrum  communicates  with  the 
ethmoid  cells  and  sphenoid  antrum.  Sometimes  the  eth- 
moid labyrinth  sends  processes  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
occasionally  the  lateral  ethmoid  cells  project  very  markedly 
toward  the  orbit. 

The  Sphenoidal  Sinus  or  Antrum. — The  anterior,  poste- 
rior, and  lateral  walls  of  the  sphenoidal  antrum  or  sinus  are 
always  thin,  and  sometimes  very  thin.  The  anterior  wall 
may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  then  the  sphenoid  sinus  opens 
into  the  ethmoid  cells.  The  hollow  spaces  in  the  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid  bones  are  by  some  regarded  as  a  respiratory 
organ  for  the  anterior  and  middle  fossfc  of  the  skull.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  anatomical  relations  between  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid  are  so  intimate  that  any  chronic  process,  such 
as  a  morbid  growth,  starting  in  the  sinus  or  cells  of  either 
bone,  is  almost  certain  to  involve  the  other  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date. 

The  symptomatology  of  the  diseases  of  these  bony  cavi- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit  is  always  perplexing,  and  a 
diagnosis  is  thus  rendered  extremely  difficult.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  frontal  sinus  pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  inner  or  nasal  end  of  the  eyebrow.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  maxillary  sinus,  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the 
infra-orbital  region.  In  inflammation  of  the  ethmoid  cells 
or  sphenoid  antrum,  positive  subjective  symptoms  are  want- 
ing. Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  ad- 
joining cavities  can  by  no  means  be  readily  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  the  bony  walls  of  these  cavities.  In 
intense  suppurative  inflammation  the  periosteum  suffers 
also,  and  this  may  lead  to  necrosis.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  many  cases  of  nasal  disease  in  which  orbital  abscess  is 
observed  the  inflammatory  process  extended  from  nose  to 
ethmoid  cells,  and  thence  to  the  orbital  tissue.  The  reverse 
may  also  be  the  case,  the  disease  starting  in  the  orbit  and 
extending  to  the  ethmoid  cells  and  thence  to  the  nose  (see 
Vossius,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalm^ologie.,  xxx,  3).  Collections 
of  pus  in  the  frontal  sinus  may  lead  to  orbital  abscess,  and 
even  to  abscess  of  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ethmoid  cells.  An  inflammatory  process  may  extend  from 
the  maxillary  antrum  to  the  ethmoid  cells,  orbit,  and  brain 
(see  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  May,  1866),  the  walls  of 
the  ethmoid  cells  here  becoming  absorbed  by  pressure  from 
the  abscess.  In  caries  of  the  lamina  papyracea  the  subject- 
ive symptoms  are  dull  pain,  increased  by  pressure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  diseased  bones,  and  vertigo.  Redness 
of  the  lids  at  the  inner  canthus  may  be  present.  A  hard 
tumor  may  be  felt  at  the  inner  canthus,  and  later  occur  fluc- 
tuation, strabismus,  diplopia,  exophthalmia,  limitation  of 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  vision  becomes  re- 
duced. 
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Owing  to  defective  closure  of  tlio  lids,  ulcorHtiori  and 

licrforntion   of  tlic   cornea  iniiv  oci-iir,  followed    l>v  |ilithiHiH 
l.ull.i. 

Ill  III!  cnsi's  of  iiitliiiiiiiiiitioii  llic  o|n'iiiiiif  of  the  <'liiiiioid 
colls,  cviicimtioii  of  flu-  pus,  mid  tlic  removal  of  fiai^niiciits 
of  carious  lioiiearc  jiistilie<l,  especiallv  if  it  is  supposed  lliat 
pus  lias  formed.  Tliere  may  Ik-  indications  also  for  opeii- 
iiit,'  the  iieii,r|,lM>rini;  cavities,  siicli  as  I  lie  frontal  sinus,  the 
nasal  meatus,  the  s|du>noid  and  maxillarv  antnims. 

Ill  Diiiaxr/c  of  the  ethmoid  cells  the  symptoms  are  a 
trradual  painless  development  of  a  tumor  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit,  which  later  shows  si<;ns  of  tiuctuation.  The 
eye  is  pushed  forward  and  outward  and  sometimes  down- 
ward. I'litil  fluctuation  appears,  it  may  be  confounded  with 
an  osteoma  jjrow  in<>:  from  tlu'  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Punct- 
ure or  incision  of  the  tumor  will  decide  the  diai;nosis.  It 
is  very  often  connected  with  a  similar  condition  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  but  it  may  proceed  directly  from  the  nasal 
meatus. 

Xaso-pliart/nx. — Poljipoid  t^rowths  in  the  naso-phaiynx 
may  extend  into  the  ethmoid  cells.  They  may  possess  a 
partly  cartilao-inous  consistency.  It  can  not  be  definitely 
determined  whetlier  all  the  visual  defects  which  occur  in 
polypi  of  the  naso-pharynx  are  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
after-growth  on  the  optic  canal,  or  in  the  ethmoid  cells,  and 
thence  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Whatever  the 
cause,  tlie  loss  of  vision  is  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic 
nerve. 

Enchondroma  of  the  ethmoid  is  very  rare,  and  always 
starts  from  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Polypi  originating  in  the  ethmoid  cells  and  confined 
within  these  limits  are  relatively  rare,  but  nasal  polypi  usu- 
ally start  from  the  ethmoid.  Polypi  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  uncommonly  penetrate  the  ethmoid 
cells.  When  the  bridge  of  the  nose  seems  widened,  the 
orbit  is  narrowed  by  the  pushing  outward  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  in  various  direc- 
tions results. 

Fibroma  originating  in  the  ethmoid  itself  has  been  ob- 
served but  once  (see  Wiener  med.  Jahrb.,  1882),  and  hence 
it  is  generally  believed  that  a  fibroma  involving  the  eth- 
moid usually  starts  from  the  bones  of  the  nose. 

Osteoma  of  the  ethmoid  bone  usually  starts  from  some 
neighboring  cavity.  The  first  objective  symptom  is  a  very 
hard  tumor  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  Then  follow 
swelling  of  the  neighboring  part  of  the  cheek,  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  forward  and  outw^ard,  and  diplopia.  The  inner 
canthus  is  pushed  forward,  as  are  also  the  nasal  and  lacry- 
mal  bones.  The  tumor  also  usually  involves  the  nasal  mea- 
tus, pushes  the  sajptum  nasi  to  one  side,  and  closes  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  meatus.  It  pushes  the  hard  palate  down- 
ward. The  vision  may  be  normal  or  diminished.  There 
may  be  choked  disc  and  suppuration  of  the  cornea  from  an 
inability  to  close  the  lids  completely  over  the  eye.  If  the 
osteoma  of  the  ethmoid  be  encapsulated,  it  may  easily  be 
separated  from  its  bony  attachments.  These  osteomata 
never  tend  to  penetrate  the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  this  they 
differ  from  bony  tumors  of  the  frontal  sinus.  Their  opera- 
tive removal  is  not  as  a  rule  difficult.     If,  on  the  contrary, 


they  arise  from  the  frontal  siniiH  and  penetrate  the  ethmoid, 
their  removal  is  UHiially  dangerouH  and  givcH  bad  resultK. 

The  Sphenoid  Hone. — hiHease  of  the  body  of  the  sphe- 
noid, whether  ending  in  caricH  and  necroHiK  or  not,  may 
cause  not  only  exoplithalmiis,  but  disturbance  of  vision 
(see  h'lin.  Mnit.  fur  Auiivuhvilk.  for  August,  IH((:t),  on  «(•- 
count  of  the  close  proximity  <>f  the  optic  can.il.  I'ain  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  disease  of  the  body  of  the;  sphenoid 
may  show  itself  in  a  totally  diffenuit  part  of  the  area  of 
intlnencc  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  thus  lead  to  a  faulty 
diagnosis.  (See  I'uion  med.,  Ih72,  and  V^irchow's  Archiv 
f.  path.  Anat.  u.  J'hi/niol.  u.  /.  klin.  Med.,  xvi,  6  and  6.) 

J'ohfpi  in  the  sphenoidal  sinus  may  develop  tliere  inde- 
pendently, or  they  may  originate  in  the  naso-pharynx  and 
penetrate  thence  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus  and  ethmoid 
cells.  They  may  also  perforate  the  bone  and  enter  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  even  cause  meningitis  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  disturbance  of  vision. 

Osteomata  of  the  sphenoid  may  start  from  the  perioste- 
um or  the  diploe.  In  many  cases  they  are  developed  from 
the  embryonic  remains  of  cartilage,  and  sometimes  arise  in 
the  cavities  themselves.  They  tend  to  {)enetrate  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  and,  by  comjiression  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
optic  canal,  early  lead  to  blindness  of  both  eyes. 

Hyperostosis  and  exostosis  of  the  sphenoid  may  produce 
the  same  orbital  and  ocular  symptoms  as  osteoma  of  the 
sphenoidal  sinus  does. 

Enchondroma  of  the  sphenoid  is  excessively  rare,  only 
one  case  having  been  reported  in  literature. 

Sarcoma. — In  sarcoma  of  the  base  of  the  skull  it  is  gener- 
ally very  difficult  to  determine  the  point  of  origin.  Virchow 
says  that  they  never  start  primarily  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  cavities,  but  from  the  underlying  bone ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  either  secondarily  affected  or  pushed 
forward  by  the  growth.  The  general  symptoms  are  here 
loss  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  facial  paralysis  and  neu- 
ralgia, vertigo,  somnolence,  vomiting,  loss  of  memory, 
hemiparesis,  and  loss  or  impairment  of  speech.  Death  re- 
sults from  meningitis  or  encephalitis.  There  is  no  record 
in  literature  of  sarcoma  beginning  primarily  in  the  ethmoid, 
but  it  may  extend  into  it,  and  thence  through  the  lamina 
cribrosa  into  the  cranial  cavity  or  through  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  ethmoid  into  the  orbit. 

Carcinoma. — Only  one  case  is  reported  where  the  car- 
cinoma started  in  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

Maxillary  Antrum. — The  most  frequent  pathological 
process  met  with  in  the  maxillary  sinus  is  empyema  or 
hydrops  of  the  antrum.  Pus  may  collect  in  the  antrum  as 
a  consequence  of  catarrhal  inflammation  extending  from  the 
nose.  The  patients  usually  complain  of  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  if  the  collection  of  pus  be  consider- 
able, it  may  flow  into  the  nasal  meatus  and  out  through  the 
nostril  or  back  into  the  pharynx  when  the  patient  lies  on 
the  opposite  side.  Empyema  is  not  a  common  affection, 
because  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin  and 
poorly  supplied  with  follicles.  The  most  common  source 
of  purulent  inflammation  is  from  disease  of  the  teeth,  es- 
pecially of  the  posterior  molars,  forming  either  subperios- 
teal abscess  or  abscess  of  the  antrum  itself.     Another  form 
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of  disease  met  with  in  the  antrum  is  polypoid  cysts,  which 
may  originate  here,  but  are  much  more  likely  to  arise  in 
the  naso-pharynx  and  involve  the  antrum  secondarily. 

Tumors. — Pathological  new  growths  of  the  superior 
maxilta  differ  in  their  clinical  appearances  according  as  they 
start  from  the  alveolar  arch  or  from  the  body  of  the  bone. 
The  former  are,  of  course,  visible  in  the  moutli.  Tumors 
of  the  antrum  are  difficult  to  recognize  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready caused  distention  of  the  sinus.  The  symptoms  are 
pain  in  the  upper  teeth,  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
antrum,  discharge  of  pus  and  blood  from  the  nose  in  lying 
down,  and  more  or  less  epiphora  or  overflow  of  tears.  As 
the  tumor  grows,  the  walls  of  the  antrum  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  a  new  thin  scale  of  bone  is  developed  from  the 
periosteum.  This  may  occur  in  the  anterior  wall,  or  in  the 
orbital  wall,  or  in  the  alveolar  wall,  and  the  tumor  soon  ex- 
tends toward  the  nose  and  causes  great  enlargement  of  the 
hole  communicating  with  the  nasal  meatus.  These  nasal 
growths  extending  from  the  antrum  are  often  erroneously 
mistaken  for  nasal  polypi.  Finally  the  growth  frees  itself 
from  its  bony  envelope  and  comes  to  lie  immediately  under 
the  soft  parts.  If  a  swelling  appears  simultaneously  in  all 
the  above  places,  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  of  tumor  in  the 
antrum.  Protrusion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum 
alone  might  mean  a  cyst  of  one  of  the  tooth  cavities  or  a 
periosteal  tumor,  as  well  as  a  tumor  of  the  antrum.  In 
such  cases  puncture  with  a  trocar  would  probably  differen- 
tiate between  an  external  and  an  internal  tumor.  Later  the 
diagnosis  becomes  more  difficult.  A  large  tumor  of  the 
antrum  would  probably  increase  the  breadth  of  the  cheek, 
would  push  the  nose  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  would 
push  the  eye  upward  and  outward.  If  the  tumor  grows 
from  the  bone  itself,  the  inferior  orbital  margin  is  decidedly 
broadened.  Tumors  of  the  antrum  itself  rather  tend  to 
break  through  into  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  the  orbit. 

Tumors  of  the  superior  maxilla,  whether  they  start  from 
the  bone  or  the  antrum,  gradually  extend  into  all  the  neigh- 
boring cavities.  They  eai-ly  involve  the  nasal  meatus, 
thence  extend  into  the  spheno-maxillary  and  palatine  fossfc 
and  pharynx,  and  finally  perforate  the  base  of  the  skull. 
They  usually  involve  the  orbit  later,  and  sometimes  extend 
into  it  from  the  ethmoid  cells,  even  before  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  is  perforated.  The  treatment  of  these  tumors  consists 
either  in  extirpation  of  the  growth,  in  partial  resection,  or 
in  total  resection  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

Tumors  of  the  Naso-pharynx. — Fibroid  tumors  of  the 
pterygo-palatine  fossa  may  enter  the  orbit  through  the  in- 
fra-orbital fissure.  They  cause  neuralgia  of  the  infia-orbital 
or  posterior  alveolar  nerves.  The  orbital  portion  of  the 
tumor  may  divide  into  two  branches,  one  involving  the  eye- 
ball and  the  other  extending  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
through  the  supra-orbital  fissure.  These  tumors  eventually 
extend  into  all  the  neighboring  cavities. 

CONCLUSIOXS. 

Tumors  of  the  Sphenoid. — So  long  as  a  pathological 
process,  whether  it  be  inflammatory  or  a  new  growth,  is 
limited  to  the  antrum  of  the  sphenoid,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms are  either  entirely  absent  or  there  may  be  severe  pain 


in  the  head.  If  the  process  extends  to  the  neighboring 
structures,  symptoms  arise  which  point  to  the  probability 
that  the  sphenoid  bone  is  the  seat  of  the  disease — such  as 
blindness  due  to  compression  of  one  or  both  optic  nerves, 
the  visible  or  tangible  presence  of  the  growth  in  the  naso- 
pharynx, ethmoid,  orbit,  or  skull.  The  entrance  of  the 
growth  into  the  cranial  cavity  may  occur  without  any  sub- 
jective symptoms,  or  there  may  be  severe  headache.  If  the 
progress  of  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  meningitis  or  cerebral 
abscess  will  result.  The  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  are 
either  papillitis  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  due  to  peri- 
neuritis and  pressure  of  the  swollen  nerve- sheath  on  the 
optic  nerve-fibers.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  is  exerted 
on  the  optic  nerve  in  the  optic  canal.  Tumors  of  the  sphe- 
noid antrum  may  perforate  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull 
without  causing  blindness,  and  when  blindness  does  occur 
in  these  cases,  it  is  not  necessarily  due  to  pressure  on  the 
optic  chiasm,  for  it  may  be  unilateral.  If  an  orbital  tumor 
rapidly  causes  blindness,  and  the  latter  starts  from  the 
temporal  side  of  the  field  and  leaves  the  region  of  the 
macula  lutea  unaffected  to  the  last,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
a  growth  appears  in  the  naso-pharynx,  it  is  probable  that 
the  tumor  began  in  the  sphenoid  antrum. 

Tumors  of  the  Ethmoid. — A  morbid  growth  confined 
within  the  ethmoid  cells  gives  rise  either  to  no  symptoms 
at  all  or  merely  to  headache.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  ethmoid  cells  may  extend  from  the 
naso-pharynx,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  maxillary  antrum,  or 
the  orbit.  The  ethmoid  cells  may  be  turned  into  a  single 
large  cavity  by  a  collection  of  mucus  or  pus  within  it.  Sq, 
long  as  a  tumor  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  eth- 
moid cells  there  are  either  no  subjective  symptoms  or  there 
are  paroxysmal  headaches,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  epis- 
taxis.  The  orbital  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  tu- 
mor of  the  orbit.  The  motility  of  the  eyeball  is  liinited. 
The  vision  may  be  only  slightly  affected,  or  there  may  be 
complete  blindness.  The  visual  field  may  not  be  affected. 
If  the  tumor  has  entered  the  naso-pharynx,  the  mouth  is 
more  or  less  open  and  the  speech  is  nasal.  Later  there  is 
loss  of  the  sense  of  smell.  If  the  ethmoid  cells  are  opened 
into  by  the  growth,  there  is  more  or  less  continuous  drop- 
ping of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  nose,  owing  to  a  com- 
munication between  the  upper  wall  or  roof  of  the  ethmoid 
cells  and  fissures  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  There  may  also 
be  orbital  or  palpebral  emphysema,  and  hsemorrhage  from 
the  nostril  on  the  same  side. 

Mucocele,  or  Abscess  of  the  -Frontal  Sinus. — In  chronic 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  frontal  sinus  there  may  or  may 
not  be  supra-orbital  pain.  If  the  process  is  confined  to  the 
frontal  sinus,  there  is  no  other  symptom.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  pain,  there  is  sensitiveness  on  pressure  over  the  front- 
al boss,  swelling  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  supra- 
orbital margin  and  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and 
displacement  of  the  eyeball  downward  and  outward,  it  is 
probable  that  the  disease  has  extended  from  the  frontal 
sinus  to  the  ethmoid  cells.  If,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, there  are  coryza,  ozsena,  and  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  the  nasal  meatus  has  become  involved  and  the 
diagnosis  is  certain.     But,  unless  all  of  these  symptoms  are 
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prosont,  llu)  diajriiosls  is  very  difticult  and  almost  iiiipossi- 
l)l(>.  If  tlif  Hist  syiii|>t()m  of  orbital  coniiilii'iitiDii  is  tlu- 
appcaraiicr  of  a  dfiisc,  hard  swclliii^f  at  the  u|ipcr  and  inner 
aiiLjIi'  of  tlu'  orliit,  aloni;  tlu'  siipi'rior  orliital  niaif^in  and 
icLrio.n  of  till'  lacryinal  hont',  and  if  the  growth  is  slow  and 
nainlcss,  tlw  disc.isc  is  almost  certainly  an  oufcoiiia  of  llif 
frontal  hone,  wliicli  svill  I'vcntualiy  involve  tlie  orliital  plate 
of  llie  etlimoid.  and  later  tlie  eavity  of  tlie  sknll. 

TuiDorx  of  the  Maxilhtn/  Aiitnini. — 'Pnmors  of  the  an- 
trum may  eanse  pain  in  the  teeth  or  in  the  rejrion  of  the 
infra-orliital  nerve,  l>ut  not  until  they  have  attained  e(»nsid- 
orahle  size  and  have  more  or  K'ss  cinnpletely  filled  the  an- 
tnim,  the  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  eavity  eansint;  the 
pain  by  press\ire  on  the  nerve-twitjs.  Sul)se(piently  the 
diairnosis  may  be  rendered  easier,  either  by  a  projection 
forward  of  the  anterior  bony  wall,  or  by  dislocation  of  the 
eyeball  upward  and  outward,  or  even  upward  and  inward, 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Usually  at  this 
staije  of  the  growth  the  tumor  may  also  present  in  the  nasal 
meatus,  or  ])harynx,  or  both.  In  no  case  is  it  possible  to 
diatiiiosticate  a  tumor  of  the  antrum  early  in  its  develop- 
ment. 


AUTO-MASSAGE. 

TUERAPEUTICS  OF  KNEADING,  OR  SLOW  PROCESSES  OF  MASSAGE. 
By   GEORGE    II.  TAYLOR,   M.  D. 

The  vital  orfjanism  is  never  motionless  in  its  quietest 
moments.  Its  different  parts  and  organs  are  constantly  per- 
Yaded  by  spontaneous  and  unconscious  wave-like  motions. 
This  is  especially  and  conspicuously  true  of  the  contents  of 
the  trunk  and  pelvic  cavities — the  visceral  organs.  These 
motions  inhere  in  the  mechanical  structures  which  dominate 
the  parts  referred  to ;  and  so  important  are  they  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  vital  organism  that  Nature  has  rendered  them 
mostly  independent  of  the  intelligence,  will,  and  the  senses^ 
which  are  notoriously  liable  to  err. 

As  the  motions  to  be  described  are  intimately  associated 
with  mechanical  structures  whose  functions  are  maintained 
by  other  causes  than  those  emanating  from  the  reflective 
powers,  they  may  properly  be  called  auto-motions  ;  and  since 
thev  may  be  shown  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  imparted  motions  known  as  massage,  in  being  recipro- 
cating or  wave-like  and  susceptible  of  variations  of  decree 
and  of  rate,  there  is  much  propriety  in  classifying  the  dif- 
fering grades  and  varieties  of  spontaneous  motions  found 
in  the  vital  organism  under  the  common  designation  of  auto- 
ma  ssage. 

Auto-massage  belongs  decidedly  to  the  slow  variety  of 
massage  processes — that  is,  its  rates  of  motion  are  at  and 
below  those  which  the  hand  of  an  operator  can  naturally 
and  easily  execute.  This  is  seen  when  it  is  further  said 
that  auto-massage  appertains  particularly  to  the  visceral  or- 
gans— the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk.  Although 
some  of  the  auto-motions  have  their  source  in  the  general 
muscular  system  and  others  in  special  motor  mechanisms, 
yet  the  motions  thus  evolved  appear  to  inure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavities  mentioned. 
This  shows  that  the  purposes  of  auto-massage  are  essen- 


tially the  promotion  of  nutritive  proccsseH,  of  which  the  be- 
fore-mentioned parts  are  the  Kource  and  Heat. 

The  eonteiitH  of  the  eiiviticH  of  the'body  are  Hoft,  yicdd- 
ing,  and  have  a  slippery  exterior,  and  ar«!  therefore  [)erfectly 
adapted  to  be  moved  upon  and  among  each  other,  a'nd  to 
yield  to  the  slightest  mechanical  impnlsi^H  <lerived  from  ex- 
terior sources  or  gemratcd  in  thiir  own  tissues. 

W  liatever  the  cause  or  the  origin,  all  smli  motionn  ne- 
(•essarily  have  the  (pialilies  of  presmire  anri  rale,  thus  fur- 
ther justifying  the  designation  of  massage.  We  may  now 
pass  in  review  these  several  auto-motions,  and  note  mt\m- 
rately  their  source,  rates,  purposes,  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. 

liodih/  Afotious. — The  ordinary  activities  of  the  average 
individual,  whatever  their  purpose,  necessitate  the  hendinr/, 
twisting,  and  unending  combinations  of  these  movements  of 
the  trunk  for  exterior  [)urposes.  All  such  trunk  movements 
produce  mechanical  effects — that  is,  expend  motor  energy 
among  the  visceral  contents.  Some  degree  of  compression, 
mild  or  severe,  with  displa(MMncnt  of  organs,  inevitably  re- 
sult. Similar  mechanical  (!onse(piences  might  be  noted  were 
a  bag,  of  similar  size  and  sha{)e,  compactly  filled  with  loose 
objects,  as  balls,  subjected  to  similar  combinations  of  bend- 
ings  and  twistings.  The  contained  objects  would  be  dis- 
placed ;  they  would  be  subjected  to  alternations  of  pressure  ; 
the  great  ext(int  of  surfaces  would  glide  or  scrape  against 
each  other;  and,  if  composed  of  rubber,  the  elastic  prop- 
erty would  be  fully  brought  into  exercise,  with  its  special 
result  of  heat  development. 

The  gravitation — that  is,  weight — of  the  visceral  mass 
causes  far  greater  pressure  at  its  inferior  than  its  superior 
portions.  Whether  this  difference  of  pressure  be  beneficial 
or  prejudicial  depends  on  circumstances  which  it  is  highly 
important  for  the  therapeutist  to  weigh  carefully.  Differ- 
ence of  pressure  is  a  factor  of  great  significance  and  is  easily 
turned  to  the  highest  therapeutic  account. 

In  the  present  case  a  sharp  bending  of  the  trunk,  say  to 
the  right,  mechanically  necessitates  diminished,  perhaps  en- 
tire relief  of,  pressure  at  the  opposite,  or  left  inferior,  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  As  regards  the  venous 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  the  act  is  one  of  suction,  so  called, 
and  affords  a  direct  and  positive  iipward  impulse  to  the 
contents  of  these  vessels,  which  effect  is  repeated  as  often 
as  the  same  or  similar  motions  recur.  The  usual  motions 
of  the  body,  whether  simple  or  compound,  therefore  super- 
induce auto-massage  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  the  me- 
chanical consequences  of  which  are  naturally  increased  by 
the  greater  gravitation  at  its  inferior  part ;  the  physiologi- 
cal effect  of  this  form  of  auto-massage  is  the  onward  and 
upward  movement  of  the  fluids  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen 
and  the  outflow'  of  interstitial  juices.  Such  outflow  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  arterial  inflow  and  to  the  renewal 
of  local  nutrition ;  the  intercapillary  spaces  are  drained  of 
whatever  contents  they  may  have  into  the  portal  and 
lymphatic  vessels.  Auto-massage  superinduced  by  trunk 
motions  has  no  special  rate ;  it  may,  under  full  occupation 
in  health,  average  ten  per  minute. 

Rhythmic  Motions  of  Respiration. — If  an  animal  at  rest 
be  carefully  inspected,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  respiratory 
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movement  includes  the  abdominal  wall,  and  that  the  in- 
ferior wall  of  the  chest  and  the  anterior  of  the  abdomen  act 
synchronously.     The  whole  mass  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
located  between  these  boundaries,  and  is  consequently  sub- 
jected to  the  oscillating  motions  of  the  respiratory  acts  and 
participates  in  its  variations  of  rate  and  degree.     Since  this 
motion  in  the  human  species  is  approximately  perpendicular, 
it  follows  that  it  is  attended  by  differences  of  gravitation, 
the   difference    being  greatest  when    gravitation    becomes 
greatest  by  reason  of  location  ;  the  upward  part  of  the  act 
removes  pressure,  while  the  downward  part  restores  press- 
ure to  the  lower  portion  of  the  visceral  mass.     Whatever 
circumstance  may  cause  deepening  of  the  respiratory  act, 
extends  the  effort  to  the  visceral  contents  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased difference   of  pressure  ;  in   other  words,  increased 
degree  of  the   auto-massage  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera.      Respiratory  auto-massage  evidently  includes  all 
the   hollow  organs   of  the   viscera — the  stomach   and  the 
digestive  canal  to  its  inferior  termination.     It  subjects  their 
contents  to  the  motions  which  tend  to  urge  them  on  in  their 
course  of  contact  with  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  canal.     It 
causes  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  different  segments  to 
glide  upon  each  other.     The  secreting  glands  which  line 
the    walls    are   subjected   to   the    same   constant    rhythmic 
changes  of  pressure,  mechanically  facilitating  the  discharge 
of  secretions.     The  same  oscillations  of  pressure  impel  the 
contents  of  absorbent  vessels,  and  are  a  most  important  con- 
sideration  in   accounting  for  the  acts  of  absorption.     The 
same   rhythmic  changes  of  pressure  applied  to  the  venous 
and  lymphatic  circulatory  vessels  manifestly  exercise  a  eon- 
trolling  influence  in  the  movements  of  the  contents  of  these 
vessels,  an  influence  which  experience  shows  can  not  even 
be  partly  dispensed  with  without  serious  damage  to  health. 
It  is  not  only  the  chief  agent  for  the  transfer  of  the  prod- 
ucts  of  digestion  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  support  of 
the  system  at  large,  but  it  is  the  efficient  agent  for  main- 
taining the  health  of  the  inferior  organs — those  of  the  pel- 
vis— by  insuring  their  full  and  constant  drainage  under  all 
adverse  circumstances.     The  rate  of  this  leading  and  con- 
stant form  of  auto-massage  is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  minute. 
Locomotion. — If  the  top   of  the  head  of  a  person  pro- 
gressing over  a  level  surface  is  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to 
make  a  series  of  perpendicular  oscillations,  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to  his  rate  of  progress. 
The  motion  is  superinduced  by  the  spring  he  communicates 
to  his  body  by  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  feet  and  legs. 
In  this  act  the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk  neces- 
sarily participate  in  the  form  of  auto-motion,  in  which  varia- 
tions in  gravitating  force   are  produced,  affecting  the  mass 
in  general,  and  the   contents  of  the   vessels  in  particular, 
since  all  variations  of  vascular  pressure  indicate  movement 
of  vascular  contents  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 

If  ascent  is  made  in  locomotion,  as  up  stairs  or  an  ac- 
clivity, other  factors  are  engaged  in  the  act.  Muscular 
energy  to-  lift  the  body,  far  greater  than  that  required  to 
impel  it  over  a  level  surface,  is  now  added.  This  demand 
for  voluntary  motor  energy  requires  more  blood  and  more 
air  from  which  oxygen  is  taken ;  these  are  supplied  to  the 
muscles  through  proportionate  increase  of  both  respiratory 


and  locomotive  auto-massage.  The  degree  or  force  of  the 
auto-motion  increases  first,  afterward  the  rate,  and  both 
factors  become  conspicuous  throughout  the  viscera.  These 
obvious  facts  are  conclusive  evidence  that  the  slow  or 
kneading  form  of  massage,  whether  supplied  from  exterior 
causes  or  automatic,  is  indissolubly  associated  with  nutri- 
tion and  is  directly  tributary  thereto.  The  rate  of  loco- 
motive massage  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  manual  mass- 
age, being  controlled  by  gravitation.  The  interesting  fact 
should  be  noted  that  locomotion  temporarily  hastened  by 
the  will  increases  its  degree — that  is,  deepens  its  extent 
more  than  its  rate. 

The  Circulatory  System  of  Auto-motions. — The  heart 
and  arteries  are  a  very  conspicuous  field  of  auto-massage. 
The  energy  represented  in  motions  of  these  vascular  walls 
does  not,  however,  extend  into  surrounding  tissues,  but  is 
expended  chiefly  within  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  the 
form  of  continued  or  untransformed  motion,  and  in  chemi- 
cal changes,  for  which  the  rate,  being  quicker  than  the 
other  forms  of  auto-massage,  renders  it  adapted,  so  that 
depurative  effects  become  possible,  even  within  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  Vermicular  Motory  Function  of  the  Digestive  Or- 
gans.— This  form  of  auto-massage  has,  unfortunately,  mo- 
nopolized the  attention  which  should  have  been  distributed 
impartially  among  all  the  varieties  above  described.  The 
consequence  is,  that  faults  are  ascribed  to  the  digestive  ca- 
nal which  in  reality  belong  somewhere  else  ;  that  defects  of 
its  special  movements  are  sought  to  be  remedied  by  medi- 
cinal impressions  of  its  interior,  which  are  due  from  other 
sources.  The  natural  and  wholesome  incitants  of  digestive 
organs  arise  exteriorly.  The  vermicular  motion  requires  the 
mechanical  impressions  naturally  supplied  by  the  combined 
auto-motory  processes,  which  have  been  described,  as  its  in- 
citant.  The  substitution  of  drugs  whose  influence  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  digestive  tract  practically  withdraws  the 
normal  incitant.  The  consequence,  as  all  who  have  much 
experience  know,  is  that  the  power  of  the  several  forms  of 
auto-massage  declines,  and  the  digestive  tube  and  append- 
ages no  longer  receive  due  motory  incitation  of  auto-mass- 
age ;  the  interior  or  drug  incitation  is  substituted. 

The  reasonableness  of  dependence  of  the  vermicular 
upon  the  other  forms  of  auto-massage  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing physiological  considerations :  Digestion,  and  the 
consequent  discharge  of  digestive  residuals,  is  naturally  pro- 
portioned to,  and  largely  dependent  on,  muscular  exi)endi- 
tures,  of  which  auto-massage  constitutes  no  small  share. 
The  occasion  or  necessity  for  vermicular  action,  therefore 
only  exceptionally  arises  from  interior  incitation,  but  from 
that  afforded  exterior  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  developed. 
The  vermicular  function  is  thus  superinduced  by  its  pur- 
poses. 

When,  therefore,  this  action  is  superinduced  by  druo-s, 
the  nutritive  purpose  suffers  defeat,  for  ingredients  destined 
for  the  support  of  vital  powers  are  by  this  means  con- 
signed to  the  category  of  useless  residuals  and  lost,  to  the 
obvious  detriment  of  the  auto-functions  from  which  normal 
incitation  of  vermicular  massage  is  due. 

The  due  maintenance  of  the  auto-muscular  functions  of 
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tlie  (lijjostivo  np])arntuH  is  hijjlily  important,  jim  Ih  slu»wn  by 
tln>  followin;^  (•(iiisidcnitioiis  :  'I'hc  (liscliari^c  from  llic  or- 
iraniNin  of  residuals  of  difrostion  in  a  coinparativcly  snlionli- 
iiatt'  purpose  of  its  auto  motions,  inasiiiiicli  as  its  (/iiunfiti/ 
is  far  inferior  to  liuit  alisorlicd.  Alisorption  is  tlicrcfori' 
the  greater  purpose,  and  this  is  defeated  Ity  dru<;  ineitation 
of  the  auto-niotion,  l>ut  secured  hy  natural  or  nuissaj^e  in- 
eitation. 

Other  purposes  of  venuicular  aetiou  arising;  from  its  le- 
j^itiuiate  ineitants — the  mechanical  aid  to  tlu'  secret ious,  cs- 
peeially  from  the  pancreas  and  liver;  mechanical  assislauce 
for  local  venous  aiul  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  due  main- 
tenaiiee  of  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  coats  of  thediifcst- 
ive  apparatus,  which  is  secured  onlv  hv  their  proper,  not 
l>y  forced,  exercise — are  apjjarent. 

It  is  iin])ortant  to  note  that  the  vermicular  fiiiictiou  of 
the  dii^estive  canal  responds  oidy  to  sfow  imnhanical  im- 
pressions, and  not  to  tliose  of  rapid  rates.  The  normal  in- 
eitants pointed  out  have  conspicuously  slow  rates  of  motion  ; 
fpiieker  motions  are  therefore  incapable  of  merfrini;  with 
these  to  re-enforce  their  power  to  control  the  vermicular  act. 
Although  the  transmission  of  ma{?saji;e  to  the  visceral  ors»:ans 
of  rapid  rate  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  requiriiifi;  this  form  of  remedy,  yet  in  this  case  the 
vermicular  function  is  restrained  and  not  increased  by  mo- 
tory  processes  exceeding  the  rate  of  normal  auto-massage. 

The  considerations  above  presented  show  that  structure 
and  function  arc  conjoined  in  the  organism  to  render  indis- 
pensable certain  slow  auto-motory  processes  ;  that  these  are 
normally  communicated  in  the  form  of  deep  waves  through 
the  visceral  organs ;  that  these  have  adequate  motory 
sources,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  will  ;  and  that 
the  physiological  necessity  for  this  class  of  activities  is  as- 
serted by  the  multiple  ])rovision  witliin  tlie  organism  for 
securing  the  same. 

In  considering  the  proposition  to  supply  by  art  the  de- 
fects of  natural  or  auto-massage,  it  is  essential  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  latter  be  particularly  noted,  for  therapeu- 
tic success  must  depend  on  compliance  with  the  demands 
indicated  by  the  auto-process. 

The  special  field  of  auto-motions  is  evidently  comprised 
within  tlie  cavity  of  tlie  trunk,  or  cavities,  if  the  pelvic  be 
regarded  as  mechanically  distinct  from  the  abdominal. 

The  rates  of  the  auto-processes  extend  from  that  of  the 
limbs  (governed  by  gravitation)  to  those  indicated  by  the 
single  numerals  per  minute,  rates  which  can  not  be  effect- 
ively maintained  by  manual  methods. 

The  degree,  depth,  or  force  of  auto-inassage  is  sufficient 
to  include  the  whole  visceral  mass. 

The  scope  includes  visceral  organs  and  excludes  the  sur- 
face, and,  indeed,  all  parts  highly  endowed  with  sensory 
nerves. 

The  mode  of  action  of  auto-processes  of  massage  is  the 
production  of  differences  of  pressure  in  different  portions 
of  the  visceral  mass  and  the  vessels  therewith  connected. 

The  effect  or  consequence  of  differences  of  compression 
of  different  parts,  including  both  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
xdscera,  is  to  urge  whatever  is  subjected  thereto  in  the 
direction  of  the  less  pressure. 


The  direction  in  which  this  Hul<»-mot(>ry  cauHt;  acta  as  a 
whole  ia  vtrfiru//;/  in  opp(»sition  to  gravitation. 

The  diirerenceH  of  jinrssure  also  cau.se  (jlidiny  of  diH- 
tinct  organs  and  parts  upon  each  other  in  olxMiience  to  vari- 
ations of  presHurc. 

The  dire('t  nuM-liauical  consequences  are  com|>l(;t(;  drain- 
age of  the  visceral  mass  of  all  superthiuus  liuids  and  the 
rendering  of  local  sta-sia  and  its  morbid  cfTects  impoHailde. 

'I'Ik;  same  mechani(-al  (tause  also  obviates  undue  and 
prolongc^d  contact  of  organs  and  parts  of  organs  with  each 
other,  and  of  viscera  with  the  containing  abdominal  walls, 
an<l  of  inferior  loops  of  dig(!stive  viscera  with  those  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  therapeutic  consequerices  of  the  above-stated  me- 
chanical effects  of  auto-massage,  and  of  any  massage  which 
approximates  it  in  form,  rate,  and  degree,  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, for  th(!reby  is  solved  its  most  diificult  problems; 
for  not  only  is  the  origin  of  a  variety  of  morbid  manifesta- 
tions clearly  demonstrable,  but  the  way  is  suggested  for  not 
only  obviating  the  maladies,  medical  and  surgical,  which  de- 
depend  thereon,  but  also  of  extending  the  scope  of  such 
means  to  include  the  well-<leveloped  morbid  consequences. 

The  above-stated  fundamental  jirinciples  are  confirmed 
by  comparative  physiology.  The  visceral  organs  of  four- 
footed  creatures  are  mechanically  poised  between  anterior 
and  posterior  supports,  and  thereby  subjected  to  the  ex- 
treme mechanical  effects  of  the  motion  of  the  limbs  in  all 
their  varieties  of  pace.  The  consequence  is  auto-massage 
of  viscera  more  constant  and  far  exceeding  that  possible  in 
the  human  subject.  There  is  perpendicular  oscillation  of 
great  weight,  sectional  compression,  pressure-gliding,  and 
rubbing  from  unequal  displacement  of  organs;  great  ex- 
tremes in  degree,  though  uniformly  slow  rates  of  auto- 
motion,  and  almost  entire  immunity  from  the  digestive  and 
pelvic  ills  to  which  the  human  species  is  notoriously  sub- 
ject. 

This  illustration  is  an  object  lesson  in  physiology, 
establishing  an  indisputable  point  of  {etiology,  for  faults  of 
motion,  which  is  really  function,  when  prolonged,  develop 
consequences  in  the  tissues  entitled  to  special  designations, 
defining  local  and  sensorial  characteristics. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  conversion  of  a  pathological 
condition  into  the  physiological  consists  essentially  in  re- 
storinff  function — that  is,  in  re-establishing  in  full  force  the 
agency  by  which  health  is  maintained.  In  case  of  chronic 
suffering  of  the  visceral  organs,  slow  auto-motions  are  the 
fundamental  factor  of  their  functions,  and  means  are  to  be 
sought  which  serve  to  raise  these  to  their  normal  degree. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  auto-motory  functions 
have  in  part  been  shown,  but  for  clearness  may  be  restated. 
The  fundamental  cause  lies  in  physiological  habits  uncon- 
sciously faulty ;  for  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  rational 
beings  will  deliberately  and  consciously  cause  their  powers, 
and  therefore  the  sum  of  theii  enjoyments,  to  diminish. 
The  advantages  of  civilization  are  thus  far  accompanied  by 
serious  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  arising  from  misdirec- 
tion and  perversion  of  the  senses,  the  subordination  of  the 
judgment  to  this  faulty  influence,  and  the  increase  of  these 
defects  through  heredity. 
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While  the  vocations  of  large  numbers  afford  sufficient, 
often  an  excess  of  exercise,  this  is  liable  to  be  partial  and 
physiolofjically  misdirected ;  and  such  persons  suffer  from 
disorders  of  visceral  parts  scarcely  less  than  those  whose 
exercises  are  insufficient.  In  both  cases  the  trunk-motions 
react  on  the  viscera  with  insufficient  mechanical  force,  and 
there  is  consequent  marked  immobility  of  the  intestinal 
convolutions  and  stasis  of  the  visceral  circulation.  An  in- 
testinal fold  or  knuckle  impinges  with  continuous  instead 
of  the  natural  interrupted  pressure  against  some  point  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  abdomen,  thinning  its  walls  and 
causing  protrusion  at  the  slightest  provocation,  or  it  in- 
trudes upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the  female  generative  in- 
testine, insinuating  behind  this,  before  that,  between  other 
parts,  urging  them  aside  and  dislocating  the  parts.  The 
same  immobility  prevents  the  full  return  of  the  circulating 
fluids  for  aeration,  re-eniichment  of  ingredients  and  redis- 
tribution, stagnating  vascular  pockets  remaining  in  parts 
least  subjected  to  auto-massage  and  ripening  into  local  dis- 
ease. 

These  statements  bring  into  relief  two  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  chronic  affections  of  the  visceral 
organs.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  the  nosological  and 
the  cEtiological  conceptions.  The  nosological  has  its  basis 
in  variability  of  manifestation.  It  emphasizes  the  com- 
mon, distinctly  defined  morbid  appearances,  notes  the  re- 
sults of  exploration,  and  laj's  special  stress  on  the  disagreea- 
ble sensations — consequences  of  defective  functioning.  Any 
point  from  stomach  to  rectum  may  serve  as  a  localitv  ;  the 
specific  manifestation  may  be  any  secreting  process  from 
the  liver  to  the  minutest  follicle  ;  and  hyperaemia  and  con- 
sequent tissue  change,  and  hyperplasia  and  degradation  of 
interstitial  ingredients,  morbid  discharges,  abscesses,  ulcer- 
ations, and  pain,  become  objective  purposes  for  medical 
combat. 

The  (etiological  conception  fully  appreciates  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  objective  features  of  disease,  but  it  re- 
gards them  as  products  in  a  state  of  incompleteness.  They 
are  evidences  of  inadequate  functioning,  and  are  rendered 
impossible  in  proportion  as  functioning  approaches  com- 
pleteness. The  physical  energies  of  the  organism  funda- 
mental to  functioning  processes  are  ill-developed  and  mis- 
applied. 

The  therapeutic  purposes  under  these  different  concep- 
tions of  pathology  also  differ  radically.  In  the  one  case 
remedial  measures  are  adjusted  to  the  apparent  local  re- 
quirement, to  suspend  pain,  to  relieve  local  hyperaemia,  to 
oppose  mechanical  dislocation  of  parts  by  direct  local  me- 
chanical obstruction,  and  to  give  vent  to  confined  fluids. 

The  other  mode  of  considering  the  pathology  leads  to 
supplying  the  lacking  physical  energy  in  kind,  rate,  and  de- 
gree, approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  those  which  natu- 
rally appertain  to  the  suffering  viscera.  This  class  of  meas- 
ures are  not  substitutes  for  auto-massage,  but  serve  to  culti- 
vate the  non-sensory  powers  of  the  visceral  organs  and  of 
the  mechanism  intimately  related  to  visceral  functions.  In 
this  way  a  permanent  increase  of  their  spontaneity  of  action 
is  secured.  The  correctness  and  therapeutic  value  of  this 
statement  invite  the  most  rigid  and  critical  tests.     These 


are  afforded  by  simply  supplying  massage  of  the  slow  and 
deep  variety  to  the  suffering  viscera.  This  recourse  is  com- 
mended by  being  normal  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  no 
higher  or  more  cogent  justification  is  conceivable. 

The  adjustment  of  massage  to  visceral  organs  requires 
conformity  to  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological  peculiari- 
ties. The  supplied  process  should,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
resemble  the  auto-process  in  the  particulars  of  rate,  degree^ 
location,  position  of  body,  and  whatever  circumstances  con- 
duce to  natural  or  physiological  effects. 

Slow  massage  of  visceral  organs  is  popularly  known  by 
the  term  kneading,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  well-under- 
stood practice,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  this 
term  in  describing  the  details  necessary  in  the  process.  The 
nature  of  the  adjustments  required  to  comply  with  thera- 
peutic purposes  has  been,  in  the  main,  indicated,  but  may 
here  be  recapitulated  : 

The  rate  at  which  abdominal  kneading  best  complies 
with  therapeutic  requirements  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
about  twenty-five  impulsions  or  wave-motions  a  minute. 
This  rate,  it  will  be  noted,  is  about  the  average  of  the  dif- 
ferent motions  propagated  through  the  viscera  in  health, 
proceeding  from  the  respiratory  mechanism,  from  bodily 
motions,  from  locomotion,  and  other  motory  stimuli  which 
co-operate  to  impress  the  digestive  and  the  pelvic  systems 
of  organs  as  masses  of  substance  pervaded  by  fluids  having 
a  predestined  onflow.  It  is  necessary  here  to  state  what 
will  subsequently  be  explained  in  detail,  that  quick  or  vi- 
bratory motions  can  not  practically  be  substituted  for  the 
slow  variety  when  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  desired, 
since  the  former  exercise  control  of  another  department 
of  nutritive  processes  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of 
kneading. 

The  degree  or  force  of  the  transmitted  motor  impres- 
sions should  be  sufficient  to  include  the  whole  visceral 
mass  in  the  motory  wave.  This  mass  is  largely  continuous 
anatomically,  and  the  motory  impulsion  should  extend  to 
all  parts  of  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches  and  to  the 
whole  visceral  lymphatic  system.  Interstitial  absorption  of 
all  fluids  of  whatever  character  and  their  submission  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  organism  is  the  direct  consequence.  Su- 
perficial motory  impressions  are  useless  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  in  other  ways  possibly  injurious. 

The  posture  of  the  patient  during  the  kneading  process 
should  be  that  of  lying  face  downward,  so  that  the  mechani- 
cal impulse  shall  be  from  beneath  the  visceral  mass.  The 
reasons  for  this  position  may  be  readily  understood.  Na- 
ture enforces  the  action  in  this  position  throughout  the 
world  of  inferior  animals — an  evidence  that  the  desired 
effects  are  thus  best  secured.  The  backward-lying  posi- 
tion is  excluded  because  pressure  of  the  abdomen  in  this 
position  forces  its  contents  toward  the  pelvic  end  of  the 
cavitv,  producing  mechanical  effects  it  is  desirabe  to  re- 
move, obstructing  the  flow  of  tlie  venous  and  lymphatic 
vessels,  impacting  the  organs,  preventing  their  natural 
intermobility,  wedging  the  intestinal  folds  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  insinuating  them 
among  the  pelvic  contents,  narrowing  and  mechanically  ob- 
structing the  alimentary  canals.     These  consequences  are 
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iif^jfruvHtioiis  of  |iiT-rxi.sliiii;;  (MllitMillicM  for  whidi  rriucdioH 
lire  soujrht. 

I'lxiiftly  opposite  cllVcts  llow  liuiii  kiuadin;,'  llic  al)(lo- 
iiu'ii  ill  a  ri'vcrsc(l  posliiro — that  is,  faci- dow  iiwanl — a.s  is 
(•li'Jirly  shown  hy  the  aid  (•!'  llic  ilhistrati<»iis  and  descrip- 
tions foHowiiij;. 

'I'hi'  jtostnir  of  the  hody  r((|iiiiTd  for  clTfrtivi'  kiM  adinjjf 
ii'iulors  its  manual  application  iiiipnicticaMe.  Not  only  is 
the  ralf  of  auto-iiiassai;;c  which  recpiires  to  he  re  enforced 
too  slow  to  hecoine  merited  with  manual  rates,  hut  the  ah- 
«lomen  of  the  |)atient  in  the  leipiired  jxKsition  is  practically 
inaccessihh"  for  a  manual  process;  hesides,  the  tiiiic  durinj; 
which  the  process  should  he  continued  at  each  xcancc  is 
lon>,^er  than  meets  the  approval  of  the  manual  o])eiator, 
'I'he  patient  is  the  sole  judjjo  of  the  afrreeahle  and  the  disa- 
j^^reeahlo  in  the  process,  and  is  therefore  solely  competent 
to  adjust  the  process  to  his  feeliiii^s.  This  princijtie  ex- 
cludes the  manual  method,  controlled  at  haphazard  or  hy 
some  pet  theory  of  the  masseur. 

Apparatus  for  Knead int/. — Three  forms  of  apparatus 
may  now  be  described,  which  are  constructed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  complyini>-  with  the  requirements  for  the  therajjeu- 
tic  elHcacy  of  the  process.     That  shown  at  Fig.  1  may  be 


\^^- 
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called  the  direct  kneader.  The  patient  lies  at  full  length, 
face  downward,  upon  it,  exposing  the  abdomen  through  a 
broad  opening  in  the  upholstered  top  to  the  action  of  the 
mechanism.  The  purpose  is  to  give  slow  vertical,  oscil- 
lating motion  to  the  visceral  mass.  This  is  effected  by  the 
alternate  impingement  of  two  broad  kneading  heads, 
acting  at  right  angles  to  the  abdominal  exterior  at  its  two 
sides.  By  means  of  a  suitable  lever  and  ratchet  the  pa- 
tient regulates  the  degree  of  the  impingement  so  as  to 
make  it  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  By  slightly  turning  and 
moving  his  body  he  also  instinctively  still  further  secures 
adjustment.  This  apparatus  is  particularly  efficacious  in 
cultivating  the  vermicular  auto-motor  functions  of  the  di- 
gestive canal  in  all  its  parts. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  revolving  form  of  kneading  apparatus. 
The  couch,  with  a  wide  opening  at  its  central  portion, 
amply  upholstered,  on  which  the  patient  may  comfortably 
lie,  face  downward,  resembles  that  shown  at  Fig.  1.  The 
impinging  part  consists  of  two  thick  rollers,  whose  axes  are 
at  the  ends  of  an  arm  extending  through  a  revolving  shaft, 
to  which  the  rollers  are  eccentric. 

At  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  these  rollers  engage  the 
soft  overlying  abdomen,  and  urge  the  mass  upward  and  for- 
ward, the  two  rollers  acting  alternately  at  its  two  sides. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  process  is  to  shift  the  abdominal 


masH  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  n<»t  only  to  remove  alidominal  presHure  from  tin; 
contents  of  \\n\  pelvic  cavity,  l»iit  even  to  cauHC  tlioHC  to  re- 
cede nn  far  hh  their  attaehmenlH  will  allow. 


Kio.  2. 

I"'ig.  :i  shows  the  rotatbuj  kneader,  whicdi  HUpj)lie8  con- 
venien(;es  for  the  apjilication  of  the  process  identical  with 
those  before  described.  In  this  case  a  single  ball  or  sphere 
is  made  to  revolve  horizontally  in  contact  with  the  abdo- 
men, its  track  being  approximately  over  the  course  of  the 


Fio.  .3. 

large  intestine  and  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  course 
of  its  contents.  The  mechanical  effect  also  extends  to  the 
whole  mass  of  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  affecting 
those  parts  usually  regarded  most  at  fault  in  case  of  consti- 
pation. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  the  mechanism  above 
shown  may  be  brieiiy  recapitulated : 

The  position  of  the  trunk  and  the  unsupported  abdo- 
men conjoin  in  causing  the  contents  of  the  whole  cavity, 
including  those  of  the  pelvis,  to  recede  from  their  location 
and  rise  to  a  higher  point  in  the  cavity. 

This  position  compels  the  patient's  arms  to  be  extended 
laterally  and  upward ;  the  muscular  connection  subjects 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  to  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tention, and  thus  provides  space  into  which  the  abdominal 
mass  passes. 

The  impingement  of  the  acting  part  of  the  apparatus 
narrows  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  space,  and  urges 
the  mass  from  the  pelvis. 

The  apparatus  shown  at  Fig.  2  causes  positive,  forcible 
traction  from  the  pelvis,  without  in  the  least  impinging 
upon  any  part  of  its  contents.  The  transfer  upward  of  the 
abdominal  contents  causes  those  of  the  pelvis  to  recede  in 
the  same  direction,  to  fill  the  space  that  otherwise  would 
become  vacant,  aided  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  in  this  way 
all  causes  of  dislocation  are  removed,  even  though  adhesions 
from  previous  inflammation  have  long  existed. 

The  above-shown  kneading  processes  act  through  the 
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abdominal  wall,  as  one's   hand  might  aflEord  a  similar  im- 
pulsion to  the  loose  contents  of  a  bag. 

It  is  plain  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
are,  by  the  kneading  process,  subjected  to  means  best 
adapted  to  promote  their  nutrition,  development,  and  re- 
sumption of  their  natural  agency  in  the  auto-massage  of  the 
visceral  mass.  The  most  constant  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  health  is  this  auto-function ;  the  most  constant 
concomitant  of  ill-health  are  its  defects,  for  these  conduce, 
whenever  long  continued,  to  abdominal  (digestive)  and  to 
pelvic  manifestations  of  disease. 


ASPIRATION", 
FROM   THE   PATIENT'S   STANDPOINT. 

By  WALTER   BENSEL,   M.  D. 

Shortly  after  the  blizzard  of  a  few  years  ago  I  contracted 
a  pleurisy,  with  effusion,  from  exposure  during  the  storm. 
The  effusion  became  so  large  and  caused  such  considerable 
dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  and  displacement  of  the  heart  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  aspirate  and  withdraw  some  of  the 
fluid.  The  first  needle  that  was  introduced  was  a  small 
hypodermic-syringe  needle,  simply  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
The  only  thing  that  I  observed  at  this  time  was  that  the 
pain  was  much  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it 
would  be.  Soon  afterward  another,  larger-sized  needle  was 
introduced  to  remove  the  fluid,  and  then  I  noticed  that 
there  were  two  distinct  sensations  of  pain,  equal  in  inten- 
sity, but  different  in  character,  one  as  the  point  of  the 
needle  passed  through  the  skin,  and  the  other  just  before 
the  fluid  was  reached.  The  second  was  precisely  the  same 
as  the  "  stitoh  in  the  side  "  felt  with  a  dry  pleurisy.  A  re- 
accumulation  of  serum  occui'ving  in  a  few  days,  a  needle 
was  again  introduced.  Only  a  small  amount  of  fluid  was 
removed  before  the  lumen  became  obstructed  in  some  way, 
and  the  needle  was  withdrawn  and  reintroduced  in  another 
situation.  A  few  minutes  before  each  of  these  two  aspira- 
tions, a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  was  injected 
hypodermically,  so  that  no  pain  was  felt  as  the  needle 
passed  through  the  skin.  The  same  degree  of  pain  oc- 
curred as  before,  however,  when  the  needle  passed  through 
the  pleura.  These. facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
pleura  possesses  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  sensibility  as 
the  skin  itself. 

Sloaxe  Maternity  Hospital,  December  16,  1891. 


Hydrogen  Peroxide  as  an  Antidote  to  Prussic  Acid. — "  In  the  case.'s 
of  prussic-aciJ  poi>onin<r,  Robert,  at  the  Congress  of  Naturalists, 
recommended  washing  out  the  stomach  with  a  solution  of  hydiogen 
peroxide,  together  with  hypodermic  injections  of  the  same  occasionally, 
until  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  has  disappeared  from  the  breath  and 
dyspnoea  and  convulsions  have  ceased." — Druggists'  Circular  and 
Chem  ical  Gazetic. 

A  New  Remedy  in  Tuberculosis. — "  Since  Dr.  Bokenhara  published 
the  result  of  bis  experiments  with  the  root  of  Inula  helcna  and  its  prod- 
ucts in  tuberculosis,  a  well-known  medical  man  of  this  city  has  a  case 
under  trial  with  the  remedy.  A  preparation  of  the  root  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  local  pharmacist  for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  the  treat- 
ment ia  being  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest." — British  and 
Colonial  Druggitt. 
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EPIDEMIC   PEMPHIGUS   NEONATORUM. 

Dr.  Ernest  Almqtjist,  of  Goteborg,  Sweden,  has  given  in 
the  Zeitschrift  far  Uygiene  (quoted  in  PvMic  Health,  October, 
1891)  the  results  of  a  bacteriological  study  of  pemphigus  of  the 
new-born,  occurring  epidemically,  at  the  lying-in  liospital  of  the 
city  above  named.  He  reports  that  he  has  isolated  and  culti- 
vated a  micrococcus  which  appears  to  fill  the  r6]e  of  the  true 
pathogenic  germ  of  this  disease.  During  this  epidemic,  extend- 
ing over  several  weeks,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conducting  a 
careful  examination  of  the  pemphigus  blebs  of  nine  cbildren, 
with  the  result  of  finding  the  same  bicterium  in  all  these  cases 
in  notable  numbers.  This  bacterium  is  a  micrococcus  which 
grows  well  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  ordinary  culture 
media.  The  pure  culture  of  these  bacteria  was  used  by  him  to 
inoculate  hiujself,  witli  the  result  of  producing  on  his  own  arm 
a  true  pemphigus  which  yielded  the  same  bacteria  in  great  num- 
bers. The  incubation  period  was  very  short,  the  blebs  being 
fully  developed  within  from  iwenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
The  eruption  was  superficial,  not  jjenetrating  into  the  cutis  vera, 
and  healed  quite  rapidly  without  the  formation  of  a  scar.  No 
pain  or  discomfort  was  produced  at  the  seat  of  the  eruption  be- 
yond a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  as  of  heat  on  the  surface. 
The  "  MicrococciLS pemphigi  neonatorum''''  has  considerable  simi- 
larity to  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  the  two  forms 
manifest  distinctive  divergences,  both  on  inoculation  and  on 
culture.  Furthermore,  their  non-identity  is  decidedly  indicated 
pathologically.  During  the  epidemic  the  course  of  the  pemphi- 
gus was  normal,  and  the  women  and  children  rarely  had  any 
accidents  referable  to  pus  formation  ;  parametritis  was  rare  and 
no  puerperal  fever  occurred.  Furthermore,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  mild  and  it  left  no  chronic  symptoms  or  sequels. 
Two  mothers,  who  while  nursing  affected  infants  became  in- 
fected, had  a  pemphigus  mammse,  but  no  form  of  suppuration 
of  the  gland  or  tlie  nipple.  The  health  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  hospital  was  particularly  good  during  the  epidemic 
period,  and  only  two  instances  were  noted  where  an  infant  had 
small  abscesses  on  the  skin.  No  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
blood. 

The  duration  of  the  epidemic  was  not  quite  four  months. 
During  that  time  the  number  of  infants  having  pemphigus  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
born,  or  sixty-two  per  cent.  None  of  these  died  in  hospital, 
although  some  may  have  died  outside,  since  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  the  mothers  and  infants  were  in  many  instances  dis- 
missed early,  and  the  malady  may  not  break  out  until  the  tenth 
day  after  birth.  The  average  incubation  period,  supposing  ex- 
posure to  take  place  at  the  time  of  delivery,  was  between  three 
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LKMUsa  A  writ  ■Li':s.  -misoi:  i'aua  hwa  I'iis. 


|N.   Y.   Mki).  Jouh., 


Hiid  four  dayn  in  ono  hiiiulrfd  niul  twt>iitv-oiio  ciiHi-rt  wliioli  woro 
H|K>iiituially  iiotod.  Simio  of  llit<  cliildirii  ulinwid  I  lie  ciiiptioii 
on  tlio  si>('i)iid  day.  It>  t'oi-iiu<r  rpidt-iiiics  doalliH  liad  Ix'cii  as 
oril)i«d  to  |i"m|ilii(;iis  :iiiil  t»)  other  disoiiscH  inistakon  tlii'ivfor. 

Tlif  vitality  of  tlio  iiiicrocodoiiH  Is  roinarkahli';  sirrilized  Milk 
Ihriwids  wliifh  woio  soakod  in  tlie  t'ldtiin-  tliiid  and  flu'ii  dried 
lioiiavod  oven  iirti'r  Hovoral  davs  oiitin-ly  like  a  cidtivatinti  direct- 
ly taken  from  tlie  blel)  eontents.  (^nltnrcH  on  ffeiatiii  were  for 
three  months  oapaliie  of  riprodueinK  the  inicro-orf^nniHin,  iind  a 
dried  tliread  of  the  series  mentioned  sliowed  for  six  weeks  or 
more  livinj;  individuals  in  larjro  numbers,  ('linically  and  oi)i- 
(leinieally,  also,  this  disease  has  shown  a  sin/j;ular  |)iTsisleii(H'. 
In  this  ei)idemie,  and  in  two  or  more  that  have  been  observed 
in  (lermany,  the  disease  remained  actively  infectious  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  midwife  for  uu)nths  and  even  after  consid- 
erable |)eriods  of  withdrawal  from  practice.  This  seems  to  har- 
monize with  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  micrococcus  and  with  the 
numbers  that  infest  the  skin  and  crusts  of  affected  infants.  The 
chief  reason  why  the  new-born  infant  sutfera  more  than  the 
adult  is  peihaps  the  fact  that  the  integument  is  thinner.  The 
thick  skin  of  older  persons  probably  shields  them;  motiiers 
nursiuij;  infected  infants  are  measurably  an  cxce])tion,  but  they 
are  commonly  the  subjects  of  direct  inoculation  ujjon  the  deli- 
cate mammary  integument. 

Demme,  of  Wiesbaden,  in  1886  discovered  a  micrococcus 
which,  unlike  Almquist's,  could  be  found  in  the  blood  during 
the  time  of  febrile  activity.  Strelitz,  in  1889,  reported  the 
finding  of  a  pathogenic  coccus  of  different  appearance  from 
Demme's,  in  a  single  case  of  pemphigus. 

If  we  took  into  consideration  the  comparative  rarity  of  re- 
corded epidemics  of  tliis  afl'ection,  we  should  be  led  to  expect 
that  its  germ  would  exhibit  a  low  vitality  and  small  powers 
of  propagation,  which  are  not  the  propei'ties  of  the  bacterium 
discovered  by  Almquist. 


ABDOMINAL   ECTOPfA   OF   THE   TESTICLE. 

Dk.  O.  Guelliot  describes  in  the  Revue  de  chirurgie  an  un- 
asaal  condition  and  a  remarkable  operation.  The  patient,  a 
boy  fifteen  years  old,  was  unable  to  work,  on  account  of  pain, 
especially  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  Examination  showed  the 
scrotum  undeveloped  and  unoccupied  by  the  testicles,  and  these 
organs  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  inguinal  tracts.  Above  the 
crural  arch,  and  extending  from  the  pubes  to  a  point  just  above 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  there  was  a  depression 
upon  either  side,  into  which  the  fingers  could  be  pressed  easily- 
Palpation  at  these  points  gave  the  impression  of  a  deficiency  of 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall — in  fact,  the  wall 
seemed  to  consist  of  the  skin  and  a  thin  aponeurotic  layer 
only.  Through  this  the  testicles  could  be  made  out.  The  right 
one  was  floating  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  susceptible 
of  being  brought  into  the  mouth  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  left 
one  was  less  movable,  and  was  prolapsed  with  a  true  hernia 
through  the  rudimentary  external  abdominal  ring,  which  was 
below  the  depression  above  described.     Thus  in  one  individual 


there  existed  d«)nl)lu  eventration  through  the  ilHsure  made  by 
llu'  id)scnco  <if  the  deeper  layers  of  the  alidominal  wail,  double 
alMliiMiiiiMl  e<Mopie  testin,  or  rolling  of  the  testiclo  back  into  the 
abilomen,  and  direct  inguinal  hernia  on  one  side.  Muehanicul 
applianccH  failing  to  make  the  patient  (;omfortablu,  mirgical  in- 
tervetition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  (riielliot.  The  abdometi  was 
o|)ened  over  the  depressed  area  upon  the  lelt  side,  and  the  tcH- 
licle  found  to  lie  contained  in  a  prolongation  of  peritontoum, 
sliapcil  like  a  I'hrygian  liniiiii  1  and  prohi|)Hed  into  the  hernial 
sac.  I'pon  being  drawn  ii|i,  and  the  sac  containing  it  Htraight- 
onod  out,  the  testicle  coidd  easily  be  brought  to  the  entrance  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  or  rather  to  where  thai  canal  should  have 
been.  A  canal  was  formed  by  stretching  the  tissues  ai)art,  and 
a  strong  looj)  of  silk  was  passed  through  the  scrotum,  and  then 
through  this  canal,  and  attached  to  the  testicle.  It  was  then 
firndy  and  steadily  drawn  upon,  while  the  testicle  was  jiushed 
u|)on  from  above,  until  it  passed  through  the  artificial  canal  into 
the  scrotinu.  Here  it  was  fixed  by  sutures  running  through  its 
l)eritoneul  covering.  The  rest  of  the  operation  consisted  in  a 
radical  cure  for  the  hernia  and  eventration.  The  result  was 
that,  while  not  perfect  in  retaining  the  testicle  low  in  the  scro- 
tum, the  operation  relieved  the  patient's  pain,  cured  the  hernia 
and  eventration,  and  made  the  boy  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
This  is  a  bold  adventure  in  the  growing  field  of  genito-urinary 
surgery,  and  is  a  form  of  orchiopexy  hitherto  undescribed.  Dr. 
Guelliot  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  excellent 
result. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

NON-TRAUMATIC   TETANUS. 

The  Centralblatt  fur  hlinische  Medicin  for  November  14th 
contains  some  interesting  data  by  L.  Frankl-IIochwart  in  regard 
to  this  disease.  lie  finds  that  it  is  most  prevalent  in  March  and 
rarest  in  September.  Out  of  360  cases,  318  were  in  men  and 
only  42  in  women.  Of  the  men,  141  were  shoemakers,  72 
tailors,  and  22  carpenters.  In  most  instances  the  tetanus  at- 
tacked persons  of  previous  good  health,  but  suffering  at  the  time 
from  some  acute  infectious  disease,  from  poisoning  with  some 
drug,  or  from  uraemia.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  attacks  came 
on  after  extirpation  of  lymphatic  glands  in  strumous  patients. 
The  author  is  convinced  from  observation  upon  animals  from 
which  lymphatic  glands  have  been  removed  that  the  phenome- 
non described  by  Trousseau  is  produced  by  nerve  irritation  and 
not  by  vascular  compression,  as  he  has  found  the  electrical  ex- 
citability very  much  increased  in  these  cases.  The  prognosis  of 
non-traumatic  tetanus  in  young,  healthy  individuals  is  good, 
provided  there  is  no  relapse.  In  that  arising  from  some  toxic 
influence  or  from  infectious  disease  it  is  also  favorable.  Tetanus 
occurring  during  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  period,  or  lactation 
is  usually  grave.  The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to  any  cause 
that  may  exist;  if  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  morphine  and  chlo- 
ral hydrate  should  be  given  promptly. 


THE   HARVARD   MEDICAL  SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  in  Boston,  on 
June  23,  1891,  forms  the  contents  of  the  first  number  of  a  new 
publication,  entitled  the  Bulletin  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
Association.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  there  was  a 
dinner,  and  the  president,  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston, 


Dec.  19,  1891.] 
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delivered  an  exceedingly  iiiterestiog  address  on  the  advantapres 
and  disadvantages  of  a  university  connection  for  medical  schools. 
All  graduates  of  the  school  who  have  not  received  the  Bulletin 
are  requested  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  No.  379 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  to  send  their  names  to  him. 


WEIL'S  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Riccardo  Pari  (Revista  veneta  delle  scieme  mediche) 
decides,  from  liis  researches,  that  this  disease!  s  certainly  an  in- 
fectious parenchymatous  hepatitis.  The  clinical  course  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  typhous  or  typhoid  type,  and  the  focus  of  the  dis- 
ease is  constantly  found  in  tlie  liver.  Very  little  knowledge  can 
be  gained  from  literature  in  regard  to  its  aetiology  and  pathology, 
but  the  author  tinds  from  his  personal  observation  that  there  is 
always  a  history  of  infection.  The  prognosis  mast  necessarily 
be  guarded,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  tlip  cause  and  the 
hitherto  unfavorable  course  of  the  disease. 


HELMINTHIASIS  IN  CHILDREN. 
From  a^long  and  extensive  observation  of  cases,  Langer 
{Prager  medicinische  Wochenschrift^  No.  61)  makes  the  follow- 
ing deductions  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  various  in- 
testinal parasites  in  children.  Of  tliose  suffering  with  helmin- 
thiasis in  general  the  largest  percentage  were  country-bred 
children.  The  parasite  most  frequently  found  in  this  class  was 
the  Ascuris  lumhricoides,  next  in  order  the  Trichocephalus  dis- 
par,  and  very  rarely  the  Oxyuris  vermicularis.  The  parasite 
peculiar  to  the  city-bred  child  was  the  Oxyuris  vermicularis. 


THE  PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

A  VALUABLE  brochurc  Qn{\t\eA  Studies  from  the  Pathological 
Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
College,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  made  up  of  reprints  of  arti- 
cles, published  in  various  medical  journals  during  the  years  1890 
and  1891,  that  were  wholly  or  partly  prepared  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  laboratory.  As  the  articles  have  not  been 
reset,  the  typography  is  necessarily  varied ;  nevertheless,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  book  is  not  unpleasant. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  Duparcque  Prize. — The  Gazette  das  hopitanx  announces  that  this 
prize  for  1893.  amounting  to  1,500  francs  and  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  100  francs,  is  offered  by  the  Societe  de  medecine,  of  Paris,  for 
the  best  essay,  written  or  printed,  appearing  during  the  year  1891  or 
1892,  on  any  subject  connected  with  tuberculosis.  Essays  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  No.  3  rue  de  I'Abbaye,  Paris,  before  December 
31,  1892. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital. — A  reception  is  to  be  held  at  the  hos- 
pital this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  and  this  even- 
ing, from  ei<:ht  to  ten  o'clock,  i  n  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  buildings. 

The  Baltimore  Home  for  Incurables. — Dr.  Robert  T.  Wilson  has 
been  appointed  visiting  pliysieian  to  the  institution. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Offidal  List  of  Chanyex  iii  the  Stations  arul 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  Siate.^ 

Army,  from  December  6  to  December  12,  1891: 

Fisher,  Walter  W.  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Assintuboine,  Montana,  and  ordered  to  Foil 
Columbus,  New  York  Harbor,  for  duty  at  that  station. 

Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  re- 


lieved from  duty  at  Fort  Missoula,  .Montana,  and  ordered  to  Fort 
Assinnil)oine,  Montana,  fur  <iuty  at  that  station. 

Patzki,  JtLiL's  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, report  in  person  to  the  F'resident  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  examination  by  tiie  board. 

Taylor,  Arthijr  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been 
found  incapacitated  for  active  service,  is  granted  leave  of  absence 
until  further  orders,  on  account  of  disability. 

Shillock,  Pail,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  fifteen  days. 

Hopkins,  William  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  His  resigna- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  April  5, 
1892,  and  he  is  granted  leave  of  ab.sence  to  include  that  date. 

MiDDLETOS,  Passmoke,  Major  and  Surgeon,  having  been  found  inca- 
pacitated for  active  serviee,  by  reason  of  disahility  incident  to  the 
service,  is,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retii'ed  from  active  service. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  Lltt  of  Chaupex  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Stafeji  Navy  for  the  week  ending  Decnnher  12,  1891 : 
Morris,  Lewis,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  Navy  Yard,  League 

Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship  St.  Louis  at  that  yard. 
Harris,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Receiving- 
ship  St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

^oyoAY,  Decem//er  21st :  New  Y'ork  Ac.idemy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology);  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion; Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

TUESDAY,  December  22d :  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Lewis  (quarterly),  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  23d :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County  of  Albany. 

Tyivvl'SDiW,  December  tj^th:  New  York  Orthopa;dic  Society;  Brooklyn 
Pathological  Society ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (private). 

Friday,  December  25th  :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Clinical  Society  (private);  New  York  Society  of  German 
Physicians  ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngo- 
logical  Society. 

Saturday,  December  26th:  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private). 


Jtttcrs  to  the  €i)itor. 


SHALL   SUCCESS   IN   THERAPEUTICS   BE   IMPERILED    BY 
ETHICAL   CONSIDERATIONS  ? 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  November  G,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  Dui-ing  the  first  few  years  of  my  practice  I  was  a  great 
stickler  for  the  ''  code,"  especially  of  that  section  which  declares 
it  to  be  "  derogatory  to  professional  character  and  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  profession  for  a  physician  to  hold  a  patent 
for  any  surgical  instrument  or  medicine,  or  to  prescribe  a  secret 
nostrum,  whether  the  invention  or  discovery  or  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  himself  or  others,"  but  as  the  years  rolled  by  I  began 
seriously  to  question  the  consistency  of  this  precept. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  market  has  been  flooded  with 
preparations  put  fortli  by  enterprising  manufacturing  chemists 
for  the  relief  and  cure  of  various  ailments  met  with  in  practice. 
Some  of  them  are  utterly  worthless,  while  others  have  proved 
themselves  to  possess  a  certain  value  in  appropriate  ca.«es.  "Ex- 
perience teaches,"  and  experience  is  the  supreme  test  in  thera- 
peutics. When  it  can  be  shown  that  a  certain  preparation, 
trade-marked  or  otherwise,  is  capable  of  affording  relief  more 
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qniokly  or  more  siiroly  tliiiii  tin-  roiitino  troittneiit.  tisiially  eiii- 
ployod  in  a  ^jiveii  (lisonli-r,  it  i»  our  duty  to  frivo  our  pntioiits 
tlio  l)tMiotit  of  f*U(!li  ruinodies,  codes  tt)  the  contrary  rintwilli- 
Htandiii^. 

IMiarinacy  is  an  art  no  less  tlian  tliurnpctiticH,  aixl  wlilK'  hotli 
ari'  ranktvl  aini>n<j  tliCHcicntu's  it  niiist  evor  he  reniomln'rod  tiiat 
art  can  do  iniu'li  without  mmcmcc,  hut  that  Hcioncy  is  povvurk-ss 
without  art.  In  thuso  days  of  so-callod  specific  medication,  (h)s- 
iinetry,  etc.,  complex  prescriptions  are  looked  upon  witii  dis- 
favor, and  in  some  quarters  are  tahoood  altof^cthor.  Now,  whilo 
])olypharmucy  a.s  formerly  nudorstood  is  to  bo  disc.ourngod  and 
discountcnancod,  novortheloss  the  fact  romaina  that  certain 
I)reparatiou9  and  formnlro,  some  of  (piite  recent  and  others  of 
remote  ori^'in,  posse-<s  tliernpeutic  properties  unc(]ualed  hy  those 
of  any  remedies  ol  their  class.  Tlii:<  no  well-informed  physici  m 
will  have  the  temerity  to  deny,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  jjcrson 
ally  invest ii^ate  their  claims.  Furthermore,  no  mere  ex  calhedra 
protest  will  sutfioo  to  prohibit  their  use  by  free  tliinkers  in  medi- 
cine. Certain  combinations  of  drugs,  as  is  well  known,  produce 
much  more  satisfactory  results  than  where  the  same  remedies 
are  given  siti^'ly.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  easy,  but  the 
fact  remains.  Paregorics  furnishes  u  good  illustration  of  my 
meaning;  this  preparation  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
I)ast,  and,  like  Dover's  powder,  has  held  its  place  to  this 
day,  and  no  more  modern  formulas  have  been  able  to  sur- 
pass or  displace  them.  Take  another  example — the  well- 
known  Warburg's  tincture.  This  is  adm  ttctl  by  many  of 
the  ablest  physicians  of  Europe  to  be  the  nearest  a[)proach 
to  a  S|)ecific  for  the  pestilential  fevers  of  India  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  is  true  that  the  formula  is  secret  no  longer,  but 
it  was  kept  secret  for  years  after  it  had  been  shown  to  possess 
its  remarkable  powers.  Was  it  any  less  valuable  then,  when  its 
composition  was  unknown  to  the  profession,  than  it  is  now  since 
its  formula  has  been  made  public?  There  is  still  another  feature 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is.  What  value  attaches 
to  the  multiplicity  of  drugs  and  the  special  method  employed  in 
its  preparation?  Some  will  smile  contemptuously  at  what  they 
consider  a  mass  of  media3val  po'ypharmacy,  and  even  refuse 
to  make  use  of  a  remedy  of  this  character.  Those  who  have 
used  this  prei)aration,  and  I  wish  to  include  myself  in  the 
number,  have  found  it  of  great  value  where  quinine  bad  utterly 
failed. 

Another  well-known  preparation,  the  exact  formula  of  which 
is  carefully  withheld,  is  McDade's  elixir,  or  succus  alterans. 
This  article  is  a  product  of  our  own  times  and  of  one  of  our  own 
countrymen.  It  has,  moreover,  the  indorsenient  of  J.  Marion 
Sims.  Some  practitioners  prescribe  it,  others  do  not ;  judged  by 
the  code,  it  would  be  ruled  out. 

Lactopeptiiie  is  a  valuable,  trustworthy  remedy  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  indorsed  by 
half  of  the  college  professors  of  the  country,  and  by  many  other 
eminent  practitioners.  It  is  advertised  in  all  the  leading  medi- 
cal iournals  and  prescribed  by  the  profession  generally,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  a  strict  construction  <>f  the  code,  this  is  "derogatory 
to  j)rofessional  character,  etc."  Whei'e,  I  ask,  shall  we  draw 
the  line?  There  are,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  fifty  preparations 
of  the  character  alluded  to  now  on  the  market,  all  of  which  are 
con>tantly  advertised  in  our  best  journals.  Some  of  these  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  indorsement  of  men  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession, others  are  kindly  referred  to  in  some  of  the  text-books, 
while  others  are  considerately  sent  to  us  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  shape  of  samples.  Are  we  justified  in  using  preparations 
the  composition  of  which  is  not  made  public — that  is,  the  exact 
formula,  and  not  the  component  parts  merely,  being  given  ?  And 
I  want  to  say  here  that  the  aUeired  formulae  given  for  many 
preparations  are  fictitious  and  misleading,  as  no   pharmacist, 


however  expert,  has  ever  been  able  to  reproduce  the  original  by 
following  the  formula  Htrictly.  TIiIh  Ih  notably  the  case  with 
"bromidia";  while  the  ingredients  are  given,  the  method  of 
combining  them  is  kept  Hecrot,  which  practically  amountH  to  the 
same  thing,  as  it  forces  the  proHcriher  to  purchase  of  the  one  who 
holds  the  «ocret,  since  he  can  not  Huccessfully  indtate  it.  Hut 
"this,"  it  will  bo  sai<l,  "is  not  ho  bad  as  a  patent  outright." 
"  Let  us  draw  the  lino  at  that."  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  anti- 
pyrino,  phenacetin,  Muiplional.  arislol,  ct  id  oiime  (jenunt  Are 
these  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  ethics?  I  trow  not.  Look 
at  the  course  pursued  last  winter  in  regard  to  "  tuberculin  "  by 
tlio  very  elect  among  us.  An  absolutely  secret  i)reparati(m  con- 
cerning which  not  the  slightest  information  was  vouchsafed, 
the  etlect  of  which  upon  the  human  syslem  was  practically  un- 
known, and  whose  solo  claim  to  favor  was  newspaper  notoriety 
and  the  fact  that  Koch  had  manufactured  it,  but  emphatically 
insisted  that  it  was  only  in  its  experimental  stage  and  not  yet 
perfected.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  what  did  we  see?  With 
a  few  notable  exco[)tions,  men  lost  their  heads;  college  jirofess- 
ors  and  clinical  teachers  vied  with  the  quack  and  the  charlatan 
in  their  mad  scramble  to  first  get  possession  of  sotne  of  the  mi- 
raculous "lymph.''  Berlin  became  a  second  Mecca;  pilgrims 
in  search  of  health  and  [)hysicians  greedy  for  pelf  filled  the 
German  capital.  But  worse  than  all  was  the  false  and  cruel 
hope  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  in  the  land  too 
weak,  or  sick,  or  poor  to  make  so  great  a  journey.  The  terri- 
ble sorrows  and  heartburnings  of  those  who  thought  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  profit  by  the  {jreat  discovery  of  a  consump- 
tion cure  will  never  be  known.  They  were  real,  however,  and 
were  felt  in  many  a  family,  as  we  all  had  occasion  to  know. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  example,  and  of  so  glaring  a  precedent, 
men  will  still  be  held  to  be  unorthodox  who  venture  to  pre- 
.scribe  a  secret  remedy  unless  it  happens  to  bear  a  German 
stamp  and  has  an  unintelligible  name.  The  amount  of  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  the  general  |)ractitioner  by  the  statement  that 
antipyrine  is  the  arbitrary  sliort  title  given  to  a  new  chemical 
compound  of  the  aromatic  series,  the  correct  name  of  which  is 
dimethyloxyquinizine,  or  that  sulphonal  is  only  short  for  diethyl- 
sulphondimethylmethane,  is  doubtless  very  great,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  not  one  physician  in  ten  thousand,  barring  here 
and  there  an  analytical  chemist,  that  has  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  these  compounds.*  They  are  all  freely  used, 
however,  and  prescribed  by  the  most  strict  constructionist  of 
the  code. 

There  are  some  other  nostrums,  so  called,  not  made  in  Ger- 
many, that  in  their  particular  sphere  are  quite  as  valuable  and 
worthy  of  confidence  as  any  of  the  modern  chemical  compounds 
with  their  lengthy  and  higii-iounding  names. 

Castoria  is  a  patent  medicine  so  called,  but  it  is  a  prepara- 
tion that  we  should  all  be  thankful  for.  We  are  given,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  its  cora[»onent  parts-  as  much  so  as  in  the  case  of 
lactopeptine  or  bromocaffeine — and  are  thus  not  altogether  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  composition,  as  we  certainly  are  in  regard 
to  the  German  chemicals ;  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
physicians  who  say  "it  is  not  orthodox  to  use  it  because  it  is  a 
'patent'  medicine."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  majority  of 
the  physicians  of  this  country  do  use  it,  notwithstanding  the 
ban  placed  upon  it  by  a  few.  Its  active  ingredient  is  undoubt- 
edly senna,  but  its  taste  has  been  admirably  covered  by  a  most 
consummate  blending  of  aromatics,  the  successful  imitation  of 
which  has  never  been  accom|)lished.  The  baby's  palate  has 
been  catered  to  to  that  extent  that  no  child  has  ever  yet  been 
kno«n  to    refuse  the  second  dose.    Shall  we  deliberately  re- 

*  These  German  products  are  all  patented,  and  their  manufacture  is 
protected  by  trade-mark  as  well. 
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fuse  to  sanction  the  use  of  so  pleasant  and  efficient  a  remedy, 
and  insist  upon  r»astor  oil,  or  rhubarb  and  molasses,  in  the 
nursery  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  the  code? 

It  often  happens  that  the  process  of  manufacture  of  certain 
pharmaceutical  preparations  i^;  kept  secret,  and  no  efforts  on  the 
part  of  e-Kjiert  analytical  chemists  are  able  to  duj'licate  the  arti- 
cle. McMunn's  elixir  of  opium  is  a  unique  preparation.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  effects  are  forced  to  admit  that  there 
is  no  official  preparation  of  opium  that  has  the  obiectionable 
and  unpleasant  effe-.'t-^  of  the  crude  drug  so  thoroughly  elimi- 
nated. The  deodorized  tincture,  when  properly  prepared,  is 
an  improvement  on  laudanum,  but  it  is  a  very  different  article 
from  McMunn's  elixir.  It  seems  that  the  combined  wisdom  and 
skill  of  that  jiugust  body,  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  have  never  been  able  at  any  of  its 
sessions  to  sugjrest  a  method  by  which  opium  could  be  deprived 
of  its  nauseating  properties  at  all  comparable  to  the  one  em- 
ployed by  McMunn. 

"  Henry's  magnesia  "  has  never  been  equaled.  Horsford's 
acid  phosphate  has  had  numerous  imitators,  but  all  have  failed. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Hayden's  viburnum  compound  and 
bromocaffeine.  Tarrant's  seltzer  aperient  still  stands  alone  as 
the  favorite  saline  of  its  class,  notAithstanding  numerous  sub- 
stitutes for  professional  and  popular  favor.  But  why  multiply 
the  list,  as  I  fear  already  that  some  will  say  that  I  have  written 
a  thinly  concealed  advertisement;  but  one  rarely  attempts  to  do 
quite  so  much  at  ont-  time  in  that  line.  I  have  simply  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  a  conscientious,  honoralde  physician  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  anything  that  promises  to  do  his 
patient  good  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  it  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
80  doing.  Clarence  L.  Dodge,  M.  D. 

129  Clintox  Avenue. 
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section  in  orthopedic  sfrgert. 

Meeting  of  Octoher  16,  189 1. 
Dr.  Samuel  Ketch  in  the  Chair. 

Fixation  of  the  Dorsal  Spine. —  Dr.  Royal  Whitman 
presented  a  patient  illustrating  the  application  of  a  brace  for 
the  more  perfect  fixation  of  the  sj'ine  in  disease  of  the  middle 
dorsal  region.  The  appliance  consisted  of  two  saucer-shaped 
pads  covering  the  ]>rominence  of  the  shoulders,  connected  by 
an  unyielding  s'eel  bar  passing  across  the  chest;  and  two 
triangular  hard-rubber  pads  covering  the  lower  two  thirds 
of  the  scapula;,  connected  by  a  steel  bar.  The  Taylor  back 
brace  was  applied  as  usual,  and  the  back  bar  attached  to  its 
upper  portion.  The  shoulders  were  then  pressed  back  to 
their  full  limit,  the  front  pads  placed  in  position  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  brace  by  straps  passing  above  to  the  neck 
bar,  and  through  the  axillae,  to  the  back  pads  which  held  the 
scapnlas  against  the  thoracic  wall.  Motion  of  the  spine  was 
thus  confined  entirely  to  the  neck.  Although  the  necessary 
movemen's  of  tlie  arms  were  not  restricted,  forward  reaching 
movements,  wiiich  were  always  accompanied  by  flexion  of  the 
dorsal  spine,  were  entirely  prevented.  This  principle,  the  re- 
straint of  ceilain  movements  of  the  arms  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  existing  deformity,  was  the  point  to  whifh  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  society,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  its 
importance  had  before  been  insisted  on. 


Dr.  R.  H.  Savre  fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Whitman  as  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  shoulders  back  in  this  class  of  cases, 
but  the  difficulty  hitherto  had  been  to  maintain  such  jipparatus 
in  pro[)er  position.  In  a  paper  which  he  had  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Washington  he  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
when  the  disease  was  situated  high  up  in  the  dorsal  region  the 
plaster-of-Paris  jacket  did  not  give  pro[)er  support,  because  it 
failed  to  hold  the  shoulders  back,  and  that  in  such  cases  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing  pressure  backward  on  the  tips  of  the 
shoulders. 

Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer  thought  that  the  apparatus  ex- 
hibited acted  admirably  in  fixing  the  shoulders,  but  it  was  open 
to  the  grave  objection  that  by  exerting  pressure  on  the  scapular 
plates  in  this  way  the  uprights  were  prevented  from  exerting 
the  proper  amount  of  pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  so 
the  apparatus  was  not  able  to  arrest  the  traumatism  of  respirar 
tion.  He  thought  this  was  a  defect  inherent  in  the  apparatus, 
and  not,  as  Dr.  Whitman  believed,  simply  an  accident,  due  to 
improper  fitting  of  the  brace  to  the  patient's  spine. 

Dr.  Whitman  replied  that  he  thought  the  apparatus  exerted 
all  the  pressure  that  the  skin  would  l)ear,  and  that,  by  slightly 
modifying  the  curve  of  the  uprights,  the  defect  noticed  by  Dr, 
Shaffer  would  disappear.  His  object  in  presenting  the  appara- 
tus was  to  elicit  a  discussion  on  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
was  desirable  in  this  particular  class  of  cases  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  forward  nKjvement  of  the  shoulders. 

Bond's  Operation  for  Talipes  Valgus.— Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps 
presented  a  young  man  whom  he  had  been  treating  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  a  very  severe  talipes  valgus.  Almost  all  meth- 
ods had  failed  tr)  give  more  than  temporary  relief,  although 
in  one  instance  there  had  been  no  relapse  in  the  case  for  a 
whole  year.  The  patient  constantly  wore  a  support  for  the 
arches  during  the  time.  He  had  sought  for  relief  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  deformity  as  becuise  of  the  severe  pain 
which  he  suffered,  and  which  prevented  him  from  standing  on 
his  feet;  without  shoes,  he  couM  hardly  walk.  His  occupation 
was  printing. 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Bond,  of  Westminster  Hospital 
London,  England,  the  speaker  had  learned  of  the  operation 
which,  in  its  author's  hands,  had  been  successful.  The  opera- 
»i(m  performed  by  Dr.  Bond  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
pain,  which  it  certainly  did.  He  alluded  to  the  operation  as 
"firing,"  the  same  as  was  done  for  the  relief  of  spavin  in  a 
horse.  The  operation  consisted  in  making  transverse  incisions 
with  a  Paquelin  cautcy.  beginning  at  the  inner  malleolus,  and 
extending  one  third  of  the  distance  across  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
cutting  through  the  cellular  tissue  down  to  the  muscles.  About 
four  of  these  incisions  sufficed.  Two  semicircular  incisions 
were  made,  crossing  the  transverse  ones.  It  seemed  to  the 
speaker  that  if  the  arch  of  the  foot,  before  the  oper?tion  was 
performed,  was  well  shoved  up  into  place  and  held  with  plaster 
of  Paris  fur  a  few  weeks,  the  shortening  of  the  tissues  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot  by  cicatricial  contraction  would  be  more 
effectual,  and  would  hold  the  arch  in  the  normal  position.  The 
operation  when  applied  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  short- 
ening the  girders  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  was  identical  in  prin- 
ciple with  an  operation  which  he  had  performed  and  reported 
to  the  American  Orthopaedic  Association  in  1889. 

One  objection  which  had  been  urged  against  tlie  open  in- 
cision method  for  talii)es  equinos  was  that  the  scar  was  quite 
likely  to  be  sensitive,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
case,  the  amount  of  the  scarring  being  considerable,  the  patient 
walked  upon  the  scarred  tissues  without  any  pain,  and  was  able 
to  work  at  his  trade.  The  only  support  to  the  foot  needed  was 
an  ordinary  shoe  slightly  thickened  on  the  inner  side. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satre  said  that  the  amount  of  pain  experienced 
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in  tlioso  oaHOH  of  flat-foot  boro  no  relation  to  tlie  nmoiint  of  do- 
foniiily.  riiiH  palioiit's  A>(»t  wiih  Htill  luriioil  outwHitl,  iiiiti,  uh 
in  many  otluT  (•nwi's,  wlieii  the  foot  was  l)roiiglit  into  tiio  nortnal 
jiosilioii,  iIk'io  waH  a  vorv  iioticoahlo  involuntary  twitcliing  of 
tin.'  prroncal  nmsck's.  i'lio  patit'iit  had  Itcon  tnado  conilurtablo 
onco  bc'fnro  for  a  pi-riod  of  a  yoar,  so  tluil  it  was  i-nlirdy  loo 
soon  to  say  tlitit  tlio  case  would  in)t  rolapso.  Ah  tin-  arch  of  tliy 
foot  was  in  lar^jo  part  nniintainod  hy  tho  docpt-r  structnri'H,  it 
Hoonii'd  doubtful  wliothor  tho  scar  tissue,  which  did  not  \io 
honoath  tho  inusck-s,  would  ho  sullicient  to  hold  u|)  tho  arch, 
although  at  present  it  did  this  very  well. 

I'r.  A.  15.  .IiosoN  said  that,  in  viosv  of  tho  well-known  fact 
that  cicatrices  after  burns  contracted  per.-istently  and  with  groat 
force,  tho  operation  was  not  only  ingenious,  but  ((uite  likely  to 
prove  successful. 

Dr.  WnrrMA.N  thought  the  operation  nuscientilic  in  principle. 
No  case  of  tlat-foot  was  cured  until  the  important  tuoveniont  of 
adduction  was  perfectly  free  to  its  utmost  limit,  in  the  jiresent 
instance  adduction  wii.s  not  ])ossiblo.  and  the  case  was  only  w- 
liovod.  not  cnied.  The  only  wav  to  cure  tlat-foot  was  l)y  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  musi'les  which  sii|)p()rtod  the  weak 
portion  of  the  foot. 

Dr.  T.  IIai-stko  Mykks  said  that,  as  tho  pain  in  tlat-foot  was 
largely  due  to  periostitis  about  the  attachments  of  the  ligaments 
involved  and  in  the  joint  structures  tliemselvce,  this  operation 
with  the  Paquelin  cautery  might  act  beneficially  by  counter- 
irritation,  just  as  it  did  in  many  cases  of  j<tint  disease  elsewhere. 
Kelief  from  jjrossure  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  was  nlso 
an  important  factor  in  the  cure. 

The  C11AIK.MAN  stated  that  if  this  ])rocedure  of  Mr.  Hond's 
gave  pern)anent  relief  from  pain,  it  would  c()nstituto  a  valuable 
accessory  to  our  methods  of  relieving  this  troublesome  symp- 
tom. In  working  peoide,  in  whom  this  deformity  occurred 
most  frequently,  the  question  of  a  perfectly  formed  or  perfectly 
acting  foot  was  secondary.  What  patients  wanted  was,  first, 
relief  from  pain  ;  and,  .secondly,  feet  that  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  the  case  was  not  presented  as  a  cure 
for  the  deformity  of  hallux  valgus,  but  that  the  flat  feet 
seemed  to  be  cured.  He  had  never  observed  periostitis  in 
cases  of  flat-foot,  but  he  had  frequently  seen  inflamed  medio- 
tar.sal  joints,  the  result  of  pressure,  and  even  the  gi'owth  of 
new  bone  about  the  joints,  precisely  as  w-as  seen  in  severe  forms 
of  lateral  curvature.  The  scaphoid  bone  was  really  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  and  when  it  was  dislocated  downward  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  ti>.sues  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  caused  great 
pressure.  The  patient  would  experience  pain.  This  pressure, 
long  continued,  resulted  in  inflammation  and  growth  of  bone 
about  the  joint.  lie  thought  it  more  scientific  to  shorten  the 
girders  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  than  to  do  an  osteotomy. 

A  Case  of  Multiple  Joint  Disease.— Dr.  K.  II.  Saykk  pre- 
sented a  little  boy  wlio  had  iiad  a  strange  combination  of  dis- 
eased joints  without  any  rheumatic  history.  When  about  two 
years  old  the  boy  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  had  been  followed  by  an  ischio-rectal  absce.«s  and  a  double 
otitis  media,  which  still  continued.  About  ten  months  after  the 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  he  bad  fallen,  and  .shortly  afterward  the 
left  knee  had  become  swollen  and  tender,  k  splint  had  been 
applied,  and  the  knee  had  soon  appeared  well.  Shortly  after 
this  the  right  knee  and  the  right  hip  joint  had  become  succes- 
sively inflamed.  He  had  then  been  treated  tor  about  a  year  by 
traction,  first  in  bed  and  afterward  with  a  long  traction  hip 
splint.  After  this,  the  left  knee,  the  right  knee,  and  the  left 
shoulder  had  become  successively  inflamed,  and  so  severe  had 
the  inflammation  l)een  in  the  shoulder  that  at  one  time  it  had 
been  almost  completely  ankylosed.    In  1888,  after  an  injury,  the 


right  knuo  and  right  hip  hud  become  Hwollen  and  tender,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  tho  (^am;  had  (IrHt  come  under  his  olmorva- 
tion.  After  the  flexion  had  been  over(!ome  a  fcplint  was  ap- 
plied, which  produced  traction  on  both  the  knoo  and  hip  joint. 
IMiotograpliH  wore  oxhibiied  showing  tho  case  with  the  sitlint 
applied.  IjihI  .Inly  it  was  considered  safe  t.o  remove  tho  splint. 
At  present  ho  lia<l  no  pain;  extonsion  was  good,  and  flexion 
could  bo  nnido  to  a  right  angle.  There  was  almost  perfect 
motion  at  the  hip  joint.  He  had  looked  upon  tho  joint  lesions 
us  prol)at)ly  tubeninlar,  but  it  was  possilile  they  wore  metaHlatic. 

Dr.  II.  L.  Tayi.ou  did  not  i)eliovo  the  joint  loaions  were  tu- 
bercular. 

Tho  C'liAiiiMAN  also  thought  the  whole  clinical  history  |)ointed 
away  from  tuborcular  disoaso,  and  that  tho  scarlet  fever  had 
])rol)at)ly  t'iveri  rise  to  a  rheumatoid  condition. 

Dr.  I'nEi.PH  said  tho  trouble  was  either  rheumatic  or  meta- 
static, and,  as  the  joints  had  not  Hup|)urated,  tho  former  vni» 
the  more  probable  origin.  While  the  application  of  the  splint 
had  probably  assisted  in  bringing  the  case  to  so  favorable  a  ter- 
mination, it  was  (piite  likely  that  constitutional  treatment  alone 
woidd  have  been  sutHcient.  lie  had  been  misquoted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occurren(;e  of  flexion  at  the  hip  joint.  Whore  tho 
whole  rnimber  of  cases  had  been  reported,  he  believed  the  sta- 
tistics would  show  that  not  five  per  cent,  had  recovered  without 
angular  deformity,  yet  he  believed  that  not  one  single  |)atient 
with  hip-joint  disease  need  recover  with  angular  deformity. 

Dr.  Sayue  said  that  it  was  not  material  to  this  discussion 
whether  the  joints  were  tubercular  or  septic.  The  point  he  de- 
sired to  biing  out  was  that,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  a  long- 
continued  inflammation  of  a  joint,  protection  of  that  joint  was 
necessary.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Pheips  that  no  patient  with 
hip-joint  disease  ought  to  have  angular  deformity. 

An  Unusually  Severe  Case  of  Congenital  Lateral  Curva- 
ture.— Dr.  R.  II.  Sayre  presented  such  a  case.  The  patient 
was  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  her  mother  said  that  at  birth 
the  deformity  had  been  nearly  as  great  as  now.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  severe  congenital  cases  he  had  ever  seen,  and  she  had 
first  come  to  him  one  week  ago.  Examination  at  that  time  had 
shown  that  between  the  lower  and  upper  ribs  was  a  large  V- 
shaped  gap  through  which  the  liver  could  be  felt.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  she  had  had  pneumonia,  and  shortly  after  this  an 
abscess,  w'hich  was  probably  connected  with  the  pleura,  had 
opened  through  the  right  thoracic  wall.  Her  breathing  was 
puerile  ;  there  was  no  cardiac  lesion.  At  the  time  of  her  birth 
the  child  had  |)resented  transversely,  and  the  labor  had  been 
difficult,  so  that  it  was  possible  that  this  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  deformity.  He  thought  all  the  ribs  were 
present.  When  first  seen,  her  height  was  four  feet  six  inches 
and  three  quarters,  but  after  her  being  suspended  there  was  a 
gain  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch.  He  desired  to  call  particular 
attention  to  this  increase  in  the  height  as  the  result  of  the  sus- 
pension. In  another  case,  between  September  5th  and  October 
15th  t'.iere  had  been  a  gain  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch ;  in 
another  there  had  also  been  a  gain  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
during  a  month  of  treatment,  and  in  still  another,  in  which  the 
patient  had  measured  before  treatment  four  feet  nine  inches 
and  seven  eighths,  the  measurement  after  about  a  month  had 
been  five  feet  one  inch  and  one  eighth. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Berg  said  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  patient  had 
such  excellent  use  of  her  limbs  would  show  that  the  curvature 
was  not  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  If  the  ribs 
were  congenitally  absent,  there  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  the 
curvature  without  supposing  any  injury  during  labor. 

Dr.  -IrosoN  remarked  that  the  case  was  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  in  lateral  curvature  the  kyphosis  was  sometimes  very 
considerable,  and  might  be  as  serious  as  in  Pott's  disease. 
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The  CnAiRMAN  said  that  soirie  years  ago  he  liad  called  atten- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  lateral  curvature  in  very  young  ciiildren, 
most  of  which  he  helieved  to  be  of  congenital  origin.  He  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  the  careful  examination  of  in- 
fants' spines  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  thus,  if  deformity  was 
present, as  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  treatment.  He  believed 
that  were  this  done  we  should  not  see  such  distressing  deform- 
ity as  Dr.  Sayre  had  presented.  Quite  recently  Dr.  F.  Beely, 
of  Berlin,  had  pointed  out  that  in  these  early  cases  of  scoliosis 
the  bones  of  the  head  were  not  symmetrical.  The  case  just  ]jre- 
sented  was  instructive  as  showing  how  great  might  be  the  de- 
formity in  cases  which  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  early  and  judi- 
cious treatment.  Notwithstanding  the  deformity  developed 
very  slowly,  so  many  patients  applied  for  treatment  with  the 
deformity  well  marked  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  scoliosis  in  children  were  con- 
genital. 

A  Case  of  Hip  Disease  showing  a  Remarkable  Recovery 
by  Nature's  Methods.— Dr.  V.  P.  Gibxey  presented  a  boy  of 
eight  years  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  1882  with 
disease  of  the  right  hip  in  the  second  stage.  The  family  his- 
tory was  tuberculous.  The  disease  had  dated  back  to  the  pre- 
vious April.  On  admission,  he  had  been  fairly  nourished ; 
hip  flexed  to  100°  and  held  in  this  position.  There  was  jirac- 
tical  shortening  of  three  inches  and  three  quarters.  On  July 
7,  1883,  flexion  had  increased  to  135°,  and  an  abscess  had 
filled  the  whole  gluteal  region.  On  October  r2th  the  ab.scess 
had  opened.  On  November  16th  he  had  become  greatly  ema- 
ciated, pale,  and  waxy,  the  thigh  was  acutely  flexed  on  the 
abdomen  and  abducted,  the  head  being  apparently  dislocated  on 
the  dorsum,  while  the  whole  thigh  from  the  junction  of  the  lower 
and  middle  thirds  to  the  trochanter  major  had  been  undermined, 
and  large  quantities  of  pus  had  been  discharging  from  two  si- 
nuses. He  could  sleep  only  with  the  aid  of  two  drachms  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  solution  of  morphine,  and  his  condition  had  been  so 
bad  that  it  had  been  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recov- 
ery, and  lie  had  been  advised  to  be  taken  home.  On  the  27th 
of  November  he  had  been  visited  by  a  member  of  the  house  staff, 
who  had  found  him  suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  night-sweats, 
with  poor  appetite,  a  pulse  of  130,  and  a  temperature  of  101°. 
On  the  7th  of  December  his  condition  had  been  about  the  same, 
except  that  a  bed-sore  as  large  as  a  half-dollar  had  formed  over 
the  trochanter  on  the  suund  side.  Not  seen  again  until  October 
14th  of  the  present  year,  when  he  had  returned,  looking  hale 
and  hearty.  He  said  that  after  leaving  the  hospital  he  had  been 
confined  to  bed  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  had  then  begun  to 
go  about  on  crutches.  For  the  past  four  years  he  had  been 
wearing  a  five-inch  high  shoe.  The  sites  of  the  old  abscesses  and 
of  t'.ie  bed  sores  were  marked  by  very  large  cicatrices  ;  the  angle 
of  greatest  extension  was  100°,  and  that  of  greatest  flexion  90°; 
the  adductors  were  very  tense.  His  measurements  were  as  fol- 
lows :  R.  A.  27i,  L.  A.  29  ;  R.  D.  30,  L.  U.  36  ;  R.  T.  6  in. 
down  13^,  L.T.  6  in.  down  17i;  R.  K.  12,  L.  K.  13  ;  R.  C.  lOi, 
L.  C.  llj. 

The  Necessity  for  Early  Mechanical  Treatment  in  In- 
fantile Paralysis. — Dr.  W.  R.  Townsexd  lead  a  paper  with  this 
title,  calling  attention  to  the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
methods  of  making  a  prognosis  as  to  return  of  power  and  as  to 
deformities  resulting,  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  mechanical 
treatment  in  all  stages,  but  especially  in  that  before  the  appear- 
ance of  deformity  as  a  method  of  prevention. 

Dr.  Behg  called  'attention  to  the  importance  of  avoiding 
heavy  apparatus,  which  often  seriously  interfered  with  the  para- 
lyzed muscles.  In  addition  to  this,  all  such  apparatus  should 
be  applied  from  a  healthy  fixed  point  of  support.  One  of  the 
most  troublesome  symptoms  in  long-standing  cases  of  infantile 


paralysis  was  the  low  surface  temperature.  He  had  given  relief 
in  two  recent  cases  by  wrapping  the  limbs  at  night  in  cloths 
wrung  out  of  ice-water,  and  covering  these  with  warm  bed- 
clothes 

Dr.  Whitman  said  that  the  author  had  spoken  of  equinus  and 
equino-varusasthe  most  common  deformities  in  untreated  cases. 
Equino-valgus  he  thought  to  be  the  most  common  deformity  in 
treated  cases,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent. 

Dr.  Shaffer  said  that  in  the  fourth  stage,  where  contractures 
occurred  and  paralyses  were  very  pronounced,  he  had  met  with 
a  very  surprising  series  of  cases.  lie  had  records  of  four  cases 
of  equinus  in  adolescents  and  adults  where  the  anterior  tibial 
muscles  and  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris  had  been  involved, 
and  the  patient  had  sought  relief  on  account  of  the  deformity  of 
the  feet.  He  had,  by  means  of  his  antero-posterior  traction  shoe, 
restored  considerable  power  to  the>e  muscles.  Another  impor- 
tant point  was  the  improvement  in  the  nutrition  of  the  feet  re- 
sulting from  this  traction.  One  patient  used  to  come  periodical- 
ly, as  she  expres.sed  it,  to  "  get  her  feet  warm."  Not  only  would 
the  feet  get  warm  during  the  application  of  the  traction,  but  they 
would  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  had  never  seen  such 
results  follow  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage  and  similar 
methods  of  treatment,  with  or  without  tenotomy.  Of  course, 
in  calcaneus  cases  this  traction  could  not  be  applied,  and  hence 
these  desirable  results  could  not  be  obtained.  The  cause  of  the 
improvement  seemed  to  be  the  peripheral  nerv^e  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  traction,  exerted  principally  upon  the  gastrocne- 
mius and  all  the  other  resisting  tissues.  He  had  known  the  calf 
circumference  to  increase  half  an  inch  by  actual  measurement 
during  a  month  of  this  treatment. 

Dr.  Sayre  thought  that  one  explanation  of  the  increased 
power  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  feet  were  placed  in  a  position  where  they  could  be  used  more 
advantageously. 

Dr.  JuDSON  considered  the  ])aper  worthy  of  much  attention, 
and  said  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  profession  at 
large  already  recognized  the  importance  of  sending  these  cases 
to  orthopaedic  surgeons. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  that  we  might  go  even  further  than  the 
author  and  state  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  deformities 
of  the  lower  extremities  were  preventable  by  proper  ortho- 
paedic treatment.  A  foot  very  badly  delorraed  from  slight 
paralysis  would  often  prevent  the  use  of  many  muscles,  and 
even  where  muscular  power  could  not  be  restored,  proper  me- 
chanical treatment  would  often  secure  to  (be  patient  very  re- 
spectable locomotion.  Mechanical  treatment,  by  enabling  the 
patient  to  go  around  more  naturally,  would  often  increase  the 
warmth  of  the  limbs,  but  for  very  bad  cases  he  had  for  a  long 
time  made  use  of  hot,  dry  air,  or  of  two  woolen  stockings,  one 
underneath  and  the  other  over  the  brace,  to  keep  up  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  parts. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  a  popular  idea  that  braces 
tended  to  bring  on  increased  weakness  of  limbs  and  various 
disorders,  and  until  recently  the  great  obstacle  to  beginning  me- 
chanical treatment  in  the  early  stages  had  been  the  opposition 
of  parents  and  of  the  attending  physician.  Within  the  last 
year  he  had  seen  two  or  three  cises  quite  early,  and  had  noticed 
a  stage  ot  tenderness  which  might  jjossibly  prove  a  temporary 
contra-indication  to  mechanical  treatment.  He  did  not  think 
this  condition  had  been  mentioned  very  generally  by  orthopaedic 
writers. 

Dr.  Whitman  said  that  he  had  many  times  mot  with  this 
condition. 

Dr.  TowNSEND  said  that  he  thought  much  of  the  opposition 
to  braces  arose  from  the  fact  that  orthopaedic  surgeons  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  kind  of  apparatus  was  most 
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Hiiitiible  for  tlu>  troatmont  of  tlio  ditToruiit  nInHHOH  of  oiiHeH.  IIo 
(Icnirod  to  einpliasi/o  the  iiiiportaiioo  of  tliiit  |iai't  of  tlio  paper 
which  roforrod  to  tho  i-xpi-niiu-iits  of  Mr.  Yoiinj;  on  fU>ctricaI 
oxiiiiiinations  of  iiiiiMcloH.  If  l>y  Hiich  an  o.xaininatiofi  onu  i-oiild 
asciTtain  tliat  in  a  jjivon  caso  oontriiotiiroM  and  doforinit.v  would 
nsiilt,  tho  task  of  perHiuiding  parontH  to  allow  ihoir  chiidrcD  to 
roroivo  i-arly  orthopaxlic  iroattnoiit  woidd  he  a  iiiiicii  oasii-r  onr 
tiiiin  now. 


MKI)K^\L   SOCIETY    OF    VIIKJINIA. 

Tirfutfi-xci'imd  Annual  Mfetintj,  held  in  Ltinclibnig,  on  '/'uisilai/, 

Wednetiday,  and  T/inrKdai/,  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1891. 

Tho   President,  Dr.  Wii.i.iam   \V.   Pakkkk,  of  Uichniond,  in  the 

Chair. 

(Coiirliii/i(l  from  jHipe  (1:37.) 

Puerperal  Eclampsia.— Dr.  J.  T.  (Jkaiia.m,  of  Wyiiiovilic, 
road  a  papor  in  whicii  it  was  .shown,  from  a  .study  of  one  Inin- 
dred  and  eighty  cases,  that  albuminuria  could  not  always  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cause  of  cchimpsia.  The  pathology  of  tlie  disease 
was  discussed  nnder  four  divisions:  (1)  Albuminuria  without 
et'lami>si;i,  illustrating  the  great  majority  of  cases;  (2)  eclampsia 
without  albuminuria  -often  tho  case;  (3)  the  conditions  of  the 
kidneys  during  pregnancy  ;  and  (4)  intestinal  putrefacticms.  In 
tho  third  division  was  discussed  the  theory  of  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  free  How  of  the  urine  by  pressure  from  the 
gravid  uterus  upon  the  kidneys,  their  blood-vessels,  and  ureters. 
Esj)ecial  emphasis  was  put  on  the  fourth  division  us  a  cause  of 
eclampsia — viz.,  the  absorbed  soluble  products  of  intestinal  jnitre- 
faciions.  This  was  shown  to  be  more  common  in  tlio  pregnant 
state,  when  constijjation  was  the  rule,  and  was  believed  to  be  a 
very  potent  source  of  evil  to  the  pregnant  woman,  especially  if 
the  kidneys  were  locked  up  by  pressure  or  inflammation  so  that 
they  could  not  eliminate  poisons  from  the  blood  that  had  been 
absorbed  from  the  putrefactions  of  the  contents  of  the  large  in- 
testine. 

The  treatment  was  divided  into  fl)  prophylactic,  (2)  seda- 
tive, and  (3)  eliminative.  The  first  was  the  most  important, 
it  was  recommended  that  every  woman,  as  soon  as  she  knew 
she  was  pregnant,  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian who  should  advise  her  as  to  her  mode  of  living,  and  give 
her  directions  to  keep  her  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels  active. 
The  urine  of  pregnant  women  should  be  more  frequently  ex- 
amined than  it  was  by  many  ])liysicians  at  present. 

The  sedative  treatment  included  the  use  of  bromides,  chloral 
hydrate,  morphine,  chloroform,  and  veratrum.  viride.  The 
eliminative  treatment  comprised  that  with  diuretics,  diapho- 
retics, hydragogue  cathartics,  and  venesection. 

The  Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Forms 
of  Nephritis. — The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views 
expressed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  C.  Dabnet,  of  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia: 

1.  Dropsy  was  often  absent  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease. 

2.  The  symptoms  which,  when  not  clearly  due  to  other  causes, 
should  suggest  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  cause  a  suspi- 
cion of  Bright's  disease  were  (1)  pallor  or  a  dark  color  of  the 
skin  of  the  face;  (2)  nausea  and  vomiting;  (3)  headache  and 
giddiness,  drowsiness,  dullness,  stupor,  or  convulsions;  (4)  dis- 
turbances of  vision;  (5)  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing. 

3.  Albuminuria  and  the  presence  of  casts  were  not  invaria- 
ble symptoms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  were  often  absent 
in  the  most  serious  cases. 

4.  The  amount  of  solid  urine  discharged  was  diminished  in 
all  cases. 


6.  A  milk  diet  and  the  iivoiduncu  of  cold  and  danipnoBH  were 
of  the  grcntcHt  importance  in  thcHo  <-aMCH. 

<i.  Dii.'ilalis  wiiH  useful  when  the  How  of  urine  waH  H(;ant  :iiid 
the  pul.xe  hofi  and  comprosHible. 

7.  .Nitroglycerin  was  useful  when  the  pul.so  wasfidl  and  hard, 
t).   Nitroglycerin  and  digitalis  might  otlen  bo  given  together 

wit  h  aiivanlat^e. 

Concussion  of  the  Lungs.  Invited  guest  Dr.  1!.  A.  Wat- 
80N,  of  .Jersey  City.  N.  .1.,  reail  a  |>aper  with  this  titht.  based  on 
a  study  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  original  experinietitH  «n<l 
observatinriH.  IIo  used  tho  term  "  concussion  "  in  precisely  tho 
same  sense  that  it  was  used  in  speaking  of  ''concussion  of  tho 
brain,"  etc.,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difTerencos  in  the 
weight  and  texture  of  the  organs  involved.  lie  con.sidered  his 
subject  under  the  follow im,' suiidivisions  :  1.  .\n  organic;  disturb- 
ance, attended  with  slight  pathologicial  lesions,  not  chiiractorized 
by  any  consecutive  complications.  2.  .\  severe  oi'ganic  disturb- 
ance, attended  with  severe  j)athological  lesions,  characterized  by 
I)hysical  and  rational  symptoms,  and  commonly  followed  by 
consecutive  complications  which  were  generally  inilatnmatory. 
3.  A  grave  organic  disturbance,  attended  with  grave  pathological 
lesions,  freipiently  producing  death  within  a  few  minutes  or  a 
few  lu)urs  ln<lirect  concu.ssive  force  was  much  more  productive 
of  serious  lesions  in  the  thor.'icic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  organs 
than  to  the  br.iiu  or  spinal  cord. 

A  Successful  Myomectomy  for  Parasitic  Tumor. — A  pa- 
per thus  entitled  was  read  l)y  Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  author  described  the  .steps  of  the  operation,  which 
was  not  unusually  difficult,  although  the  attachments  were  quite 
unusual.  Tho  omental  adhesions  were  not  very  formidable, 
but  two  very  stout  adhesions  simulated  the  bro;id  ligaments, 
which  afterward  proved  to  be  otherwise  located.  The  only 
connection  with  the  uterus  remaining  was  a  slender  adhesion 
attached  to  its  posterior  surface.  The  new  pedicle  was  found 
growing  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  broad  ligament, 
an  1  was  treated  after  the  Schroder  method,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main within  tlie  abdomen,  as  it  was  very  short.  The  growth 
was  a  very  .soft  myoma,  weigiiing  about  fifteen  pounds,  and  con- 
tained very  much  fluid.  It  had  been  growing  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  the  patient  had  not  discovered  its  presence  until  re- 
cently. The  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries  were  normal.  The 
drainage-tube  did  excellent  service  in  this  .  case,  discharging 
abundant  rusty-colored  serum  for  many  days. 

Th<^  Treatment  of  Goitre  by  Electrolysis.— Dr.  Charles 
M.  Shields,  of  liiciiinond,  presented  a  p;tj)er  on  this  subject. 
He  applied  the  electrodes  to  the  surface  of  the  skin — the  labile 
method.  Four  cases  of  fibrocystic  goitre  were  reported  that 
had  resisted  the  usual  treatment.  Three  had  been  cured,  and 
the  fourth  reduced  two  thirds.  The  current  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  Leclanche  cells  had  been  used ;  the  sittings  had  been  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  long,  and  from  two  to  six  days  apart. 
Treatment  had  continued  from  six  weeks  to  six  montlis.  The 
author  did  not  have  confidence  in  it  for  fibrous  goitre,  but  con- 
sidered it  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means  at  our  command  for 
the  fibrocystic  form. 

A  Glimpse  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Ophthalmology  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  of  hi.storic  value  by  Dr.  William  II.  Baker,  of 
Lynchburg. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  White,  of  Richmond,  after  reading  a  paper 
on  Mistaken  Impressions  about  So-calleii  Nasal  Catarrh, 
presented  another  by  title  on  Some  Suggestions  about  Cata- 
ract Operations. 

Hereditary  Chorea. — Dr.  Whartox  Sinkler,  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  invited  guest,  reported  three  additional  cases  and 
gave  a  resume  oi  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject.  He  stated 
that  since  his  ])revious  paper  in  IS'^S  a  number  of  new  cases  had 
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been  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  No  autopsies 
had  been  reported  since  that  time,  but  he  had  had  opportunity 
himself  of  making  an  autopsy  in  one  of  his  cases.  The  ex- 
amination had  showed  no  macroscopic  changes  in  the  brain 
or  cord,  but  interesting  changes  had  been  shown  under  the 
microscope,  especially  about  the  central  canal  and  antero-lateral 
columns. 

Recent  Advances  in  Neurology  and  Psychology.— Dr. 
William  F.  Drkwht,  of  Petersburg,  presented  a  paper  full 
of  new  facts,  new  methods,  new  theories,  new  remedies,  per- 
sonal observations,  etc.  By  way  of  introduction  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  progress  made  during  this  century  in  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system,  followed 
by  an  epitome  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  vari- 
ous neuroses  and  psychoses — viz.  :  athetosis,  Graves's  disease, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  locomotor 
ataxia,  "  astasia-abasia,"  inebriety,  alcoholic  paralysis,  general 
paresis,  paranoia  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  cerebral  lo- 
calization, suspension  as  a  surgical  treatment  of  neuroses,  ocu- 
lar signs  in  brain  and  nervous  diseases,  new  reflexes,  etc.  The 
subject  of  insanity  received  its  full  share  of  attention,  particu- 
larly as  it  concerned  the  colored  race.  The  author,  who  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  in 
the  negro,  said  that  the  increase  of  insanity  in  tlie  negro  race 
during  the  past  twenty-tive  years  had  been  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  every  ten  years.  This 
had  been  the  case  in  Virginia,  and  the  increase  had  been  hardly 
less  in  other  States  where  the  same  aetiological  influences  ex- 
isted. From  1880  to  1890  the  negro  population  of  Virginia 
had  increased  only  1"46  per  cent,  (according  to  the  census  re- 
port), while  the  number  of  insane  negroes  in  1890  was  double 
that  in  1880.  In  1860  there  was  only  one  insane  negro  to  every 
5,800  of  the  population,  while  now  there  was  approximately  1 
to  every  800.  Iif  the  white  race  the  proportion  was  1  to  every 
62.5,  about.  The  causes  productive  of  the  rapid  increase  of  in- 
sanity in  the  negro  since  the  war  had  been  numerous :  Alcohol, 
vices,  excesses  in  vicious  habits,  burden  of  support,  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  apartments,  violation  of  rules  of  health 
and  hygiene,  idleness  and  general  privation,  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement,  etc. — in  short,  abuse  of  freedom.  Heredity  had 
as  yet  played  little  part  in  causing  insanity  in  the  negro,  but 
it  was  growing  in  importance,  and  in  the  future  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  most  potent  etiological  factor.  The  author  had 
observed  that  the  negro  was  not  so  liable  as  the  white  race  to 
certain  neuroses — viz.,  chorea,  spinal  sclerosis,  etc.  General 
paresis  had  been  rarely  seen  by  him  in  the  negro.  Of  2,575 
negroes  treated  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  Central  Asylum, 
only  thirteen  had  been  paretics,  and  in  some  of  those  the  symp- 
toms had  been  by  no  means  well  marked.  He  had  never  seen  a 
case  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  negro.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  in 
the  negro  was  more  apt  to  produce  epileptoid  convulsions, 
mania,  etc.  Dipsomania  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
black  race.  They  were  more  subject  to  the  insanities  of  con- 
stitutional disease. 

The  author  concluded  his  paper  with  some  sound  suggestions 
of  reform  in  asylum  management.  He  urged  that  more  accom- 
modations should  be  provided  for  the  insane  in  State  hospitals, 
that  all  the  insane  should  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense, 
that  asylum  officers,  particularly  physicians,  should  undergo  an 
examination  before  they  were  eligible  to  a  position  in  any  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  that  the  term  "  lunatic  asylum  "  should  be 
abolished  and  "hospital  for  the  insane"  substituted,  that  poli- 
tics should  play  no  part  in  the  management  of  insane  hospitals, 
and  that  pathological  departments  should  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  all  insane  hospitals.  He  commended  the  lunacy 
laws  of  New  York, 


The  Drink  Problem  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View  was 

the  title  of  the  paper  presented  by  invited  guest  Dr.  T.  D. 
Okothees,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  hereditary  tendencies  to  tlie  disease  of  inebriety.  Those 
of  to-day  establi.-^hing  the  drinking  habit  now  were  planting  the 
seed  from  which  drunkards  would  develop  in  future  genera- 
tions. To  treat  the  disease  in  future  years  was  to  correct  the 
hereditary  tendencies  of  this  age.  Drinkers  and  drunkards 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  dangerous  to  society,  and  be 
absolutely  isolated  until  their  habits  were  fully  corrected.  Let 
them  be  placed  in  hospitals,  etc.,  maintained,  if  need  be,  by  tax- 
ing the  manufacturer  and  seller  of  spirits.  While  confined  as 
inmates,  let  the  patients  be  given  employment  also,  both  for  the 
sake  of  occupation  and  for  healthful  diversion. 

The  Disposal  of  Criminal  Lunatics. — Dr.  J.  T.  Graham,  of 
Wytheville,  read  a  paper  in  which  it  was  suggested  to  confine 
for  a  term  of  twelve  years  all  persons  who  were  adjudged  in- 
sane by  a  trial  in  one  of  our  courts,  and  not  discharge  them  if 
they  showed  symptoms  of  insanity  during  the  last  five  years  of 
their  confinement.  If  a  cure  was  not  effected  in  twelve  years, 
of  course  they  should  be  confined  longer ;  but  if  they  were 
really  not  insane,  as  the  public  were  often  led  to  believe,  twelve 
years  was  a  very  short  term  of  imprisonment  for  those  who 
committed  such  a  crime  as  murder. 


JBooIi  Uotias. 


Epidemic  Influenza:  Notes  on  its  Origin  and  Method  of  Spread. 

By  Richard  Sislet,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Physicians  of  London.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co., 

1891.     Pp.  x-1.50. 

So  many  irrational  and  unreasonable  things  have  been  said 
about  grippe  that  a  work  that  treats  of  it  in  a  rational  manner 
merits  consideration.  A  disease  that  has  in  so  short  a  time 
taken  the  palm  from  malaria  as  the  refuge  of  the  uncertain 
diagnostician  is  certainly  worthy  of  scientific  study.  This  the 
author  has  evidently  attempted  to  give,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  disease  and  the  de- 
scription of  its  method  of  spread  are  very  interesting.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  in  proof  of  its  contagious  nature  is  very  strong 
and  the  various  lines  of  argument  in  support  of  this  belief  are 
worked  out  with  great  cai-e. 

The  period  of  incubation  the  author  believes  is  short,  rang- 
ing probably  between  one  and  five  days.  Upon  tiiis  and  nu- 
merous other  points,  however,  he  is  extremely  cautious  in  his 
statements,  and  there  is  evidently  much  yet  to  be  learned  about 
the  disease. 


On  Painful  Menstruation.  The  Ilarveian  Lectures,  1890.  By 
Francis  Henry  Champneys,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Oxon.,  F,  R.  C.  P., 
Physician-accoucheur  and  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (late  at  St,  George's  Hospi- 
tal), etc,     London  :  II.  K.  Lewis,  1891. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  the  Harveian 
lectures.  Beginning  with  normal  menstruation  and  discussing 
the  Changes  in  the  Uterus  as  age  advances  to  puberty.  Changes 
during  the  Monthly  Cycle,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Pelvic 
Organs  during  the  Cycle,  the  author  rises  to  his  theme,  and 
limits  all  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea  to  one  of  two  classes — the 
membranous  and  the  spasmodic. 

To  membranous  dysmenorrhoea  he  has  given  much  thought 
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atnl  liiiH  ««xhiiiiNto«l  a  wiilc  iind  viirioiiH  litfrntiirc  iipim  llu«  hiiI). 
ji'cl.  or  it  lu>  siivs  ilii'  tltiw  is  iproliisc,  till'  |itiiii  \>  not  rclir\f(l 
liy  tlic  How,  liiit  ilisii|)p«<ntH  only  wIkmi  tin-  iiifinlii-iiiii'  Iiiih  |>iis.socI  ; 
it  is  |)orsistctit  li)  inlviinci'il  a;.'f,  may  In-  iiilirritid,  anil  with  it 
slorility  \^  tlio  rnlo.  Two  liir;:i'  taMt-s  »)!'  tlioso  cases  arn  ^fivcti 
whirli  will  In-  inti'iv-tiii^'  to  statistician-,  lint  of  liltlf  iisc  tu  tlic 
ffcnoral  reader. 

SpaHinodic  dysinciiorriid'a,  .synonymous  wiili  ncural;;ic,  oh- 
Htructivc,  and  mechanical  dyHmciiorrlKva,  is,  accordiii;,'  to  Dr. 
Cliampncys,  "the  otdy  real  dysmenorrhd'a,'' and  much  of  the 
book  is  j,'i\en  up  to  the  di.s<'ns.'?ioii  of  tiiis  form,  its  history, 
symptomatology.  patliolo;iy,  and  treatment. 

While  the  hook  contains  notiiin^r  startlinjjly  novel,  it  is  a 
cari<fnl,  trustworthy,  and  instructive  rfniiuie  oi  tho  suhject.  'V\w 
publishers  have  set  the  work  in  lar^je,  clear  type  ami  printid  it 
on  oxcollout  paper,  niMkin^,^  it  altogether  a  most  eommeiidablo 
little  book. 

Atlas  of  Cliuical  McHriitc.  Hy  Hyuom  HnAMWEi.r.,  M.  I).. 
F.  R.  (\  P.  Edin.,  F.  K.  S.  Edin.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Edinburfjli  Royallnfirmary,  etc.  Volume  1.  Part  "2.  Kdin- 
burjrh:  T.  it  A.  Constable,  1891. 

TiiKseL'ond  fasciculus  of  this  great  work  is  fully  eipial  to  the 
first,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  de- 
sign, which  is  so  extensive  as  to  justify  the  title  of  Illustrated 
Treatise  on  Clinical  and  Systematic  Medicine,  is  bein<?  carried 
out  admirably.  The  present  installment  deals  with  Addison's 
disease,  melanotic  sarcoma,  and  Hodgkin's  disease. 

The  text  is  somewhat  novel  in  design,  and  presents  the  vari- 
ous subjects  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Following  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  each  disease,  under  the  usual  heads  of 
letiology,  pathology,  symptomatology,  etc.,  there  is  a  minute 
description  of  the  plates  and  ii  clinical  history  of  the  patients 
from  which  they  were  taken.  Then  there  are  minute  directions 
for  the  clinical  investigation  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
which  must  prove  of  the  greatest  Value  to  the  physician  who 
wishes  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  his  cases.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  every  such  physician  that,  even  after  a  thorough 
study  of  a  subject,  he  has  allowed  some  instructive  and  interest- 
ing case  to  pass  from  observation  with  certain  points  unnoticed. 
We  know  of  no  other  work  in  whicli  such  complete  directions 
are  given  for  clinical  investigation.  Every  point  important  to 
be  noted  is  mentioned  under  its  appropriate  heading,  while  the 
post-mortem  appearances  to  be  especially  observed  are  described 
in  a  similar  manner.  Text  of  this  character  in  connection  with 
the  admirable  plates  renders  the  work  one  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  scientiljc  worker  in  medicine. 

The  wisdom  of  making  tlie  plates  detachable  sheets  is  to  be 
doubted  seriously.  They  are  apt  to  be  removed  and  are  soon 
scattered  and  lost,  and  are  far  more  liable  to  be  mutilated  and 
soiled  than  when  bound  with  the  text.  There  are  certain  ad- 
vantages in  loose  sheets,  especially  to  the  teacher,  but  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  than  balanced  by  the  disadvantages. 

In  addition  to  the  plates  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
considered  in  the  text,  there  are  three  full-sized  plates  illustrat- 
ing molluscum  fibrosum,  xeroderma  pigmentosum,  and  mania. 


The  Practice  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion:   being  an  Elementary 
Hand-book   for  the  Use   of  the   Medical    Profession.      By 
George  C.  Kingsrury,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  (University  of  Dublin). 
Bristol  :  John  Wright  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  viii-206. 
Tnis  little  volume  makes  no  pretension  to  do  more  than  ac- 
quaint its  readers  with  the  rudiments  of  practical  therapeutic 
hypnotism  and  to  warn  them  against  its  dangers  and  diflSculties. 
It  deals  very  briefly  with  the  history  of  the  subject,  details  the 


methods  employed  to  induce  hypncmis,  and  gives  the  phenomena 
itiduceil  and  I  he  |>oNhibilitieH  of  medical  and  Hurgicul  trcutmunt. 
The  autiior  advociitis  the  legal  restricition  of  the  practice  of 
hyimotism  lo  the  medical  profession  and  the  abolition  of  publico 
exhibiliotiK  of  it. 

liypnolism  is  no  longei-  r«-garded  with  /'uspicion  by  the  l)nlk 
of  the  profession,  liut  it  has  awakened  a  widespread  interest  and 
a  desire  to  know  Homething  of  it  and  its  tiierapuulic  qinililieH. 
It  is  to  BHtiHfy  this  desire  that  this  work  has  been  issued,  and  it 
accomplishes  its  purpose  creditably.  Our  knowledge  re/arding 
this  subject  is  as  yet  scanty,  and  its  compilation  m  this  manner 
will  mati'fially  assist  in  its  development. 

HOOKS.    KT(;.,    KECKIVKI) 

A  Syslciii  of  rriu'lii'id  Tiieni|)ciiticH.  Kililcd  by  lloliurl  Aiiiory 
Ilnrc,  M.  I>.,  Pioff'SHor  of  Thoriipcutics  and  Miiteriu  Mcdicii  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Mcdicnl  CoUet^e  of  l'liilii(lel|)luii.  AsslHtcd  by  Walter  Clirystic, 
M.  I).,  Fiiite  Pliysiciiin  to  .<t.  Cleinent's  Hospital,  and  InHtructor  in 
Piiysicid  Diagnosis  in  the  University  of  Pciinsyivaniii.  Vol.  I.  Gen- 
eral Tlierupcutic  (Considerations  —  Prescription  Writing — Kemedial 
Measures  other  than  Drugs — Preventive  Medicine — Dintlictic  Diseases 
and  Diseases  of  Nutrition.  With  Illustrations.  ]'liila(ieli)liia :  Lea 
Hrothers  &  C.'o.,  1891.     Pp.  ft-17  to  1052. 

Human  Monstrosities.  Hy  Harton  ("ooke  Hirst,  M.  I).,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  (Jcorge  A.  Piersol, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Part  I.  Hlustrated  with  Seven  Photographic  Repro- 
ductions and  Eighteen  Woodcuts.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 
1891.     Pp.  11  to  88. 

A  Manual  of  Venereal  Di.seases.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Most 
Approved  Treatment.  By  Everett  M.  (Julver,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pathologist 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Manhattan  Hospital  of  New  York  City,  and 
James  R.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic,  Venereal  Cepaitnient  of 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp. 
viii-15  to  294. 

Cookery  for  the  Diabetic.  By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     TiOndon:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  vi-64. 

An  Interesting  and  Instructive  Case  of  Uiajraia,  combining  Coma 
and  Mania,  with  Marked  Local  Toxaemic  Manifestations.  By  P.  C. 
Remondino,  M.  D.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Nervou.'i  and  Mental  Disease. ~\ 

Who  can  be  Medical  Experts?  By  Henry  A.  Ril^y,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  iVew.s.] 

A  Volumetric  Study  of  the  Red  and  White  Corpuscles  of  Human 
Blood  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Aid  of  the  Haematokrit.  By  Judson 
Daland,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Urdvcrsiti^  Medical  Magcuine.] 

Improved  (jyneecolofiical  Instruments.  By  Hunter  Robb,  M.  D., 
Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.'^ 

Some  Facts  every  Practitioner  ought  to  know  about  Squint.  By 
Albert  Ruf  us  Baker,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

Pelvic  Cellulitis.  By  E.  L.  B.  Godfrey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Medical  BuUet)n.~\ 

The  Causes  of  Asthenopia.  By  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
[Reprinti'd  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York.^ 

Comparative  Value  of  Mercury  and  the  Iodides  in  the  Treatment  of 
Syphilis.  By  James  T.  Jeiks,  M.  D.,  Hot  Spring.«,  Ark.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.^ 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Electro-therapeutic  Association. 
First  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  September  24,  25,  and  2ft, 
1891.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  A'ew.v.] 

West  Virginia  Resolutions.  By  Webb  J.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Gallon, 
Ohio.     [Reprinted  from  the  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette.^ 

Announcement  of  the  Sheppard  Asylum,  a  Hospital  for  Mental  Dis- 
eases, Baltimore,  Md.,  1891. 

Ueber  die  Trunksucht  und  Versuche  ihrer  Behaadlung  rait  StrycL 
nin.     Von  Gustav  Beldau.     Jena-  Gustav  Fischer,  1892. 
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Un  caso  di  afonia  isterica  migliorato  coll'  ipnotismo  e  guarito  col 
raassagio.  Pel  Dott.  Antonio  Damieno.  [Estratto  dal  Giornale 
intern,  delle  scienze  m.ediche.'\ 
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Eye  Strain  and  Disease. — Under  the  heading  of  A  Great  Medical 
Discovery  Ignored,  the  Medical  Neirs  for  December  12th  says: 

There  are  few  medical  truths  that  have  been  discovered  fraught 
with  more  possible  and  incalculable  good  to  humanity  than  one  that  is 
ignored  by  the  great  body  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  are  explanations  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  anomalous 
fact.     Among  them  may  be  noted  these : 

1.  The  discovery  has  come  about  slowly  and  silently.  It  has  been 
made  by  no  one  man  and  has  come  with  no  flourish  of  international 
congressional  trumpeters.  So  softly  and  slowly  has  it  crept  into  scien- 
tific medicine  that  its  own  advocates  are  but  half  aware  of  it,  and  do 
not  yet  realize  its  almost  unparalleled  value. 

2.  It  is  a  therapeutic  measure  that  depends  for  its  exercise  upon  an 
exactness  of  knowledge  of  delicate  mysterious  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical functions  that  few  possess,  and  upon  a  subtle  discrimination 
and  judgment  with  which,  by  character  or  education,  few  are  endowed. 

3.  It  has  the  misfortune  to  depend  for  its  promulgation  and  practi- 
cal application  upon  the  specialist,  and  almost  upon  the  specialist  of  a 
specialty — and  this  in  a  profession  and  in  an  epoch  in  which  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  sneer  at  specialism,  and  at  the  specialist  who  dares  plead  for 
the  truth  he  knows — and  that,  at  first  at  least,  only  he  can  know. 

4.  The  tradition  and  habit  and  ambition  of  the  ophthalmic  specialist 
is  to  treat  diseases — inflammations — or  to  perform  operations  upon  the 
eye.  The  truth  is  that  refraction- work  has  come  into  tremendous  im- 
portance, and  must  make  up  nine  tenths  of  the  routine  practice  of  the 
future  ophthalmologist. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  chief  complaints  of  fully  one 
half  of  the  patients  that  apply  to  the  family  physician  are  of  headache 
and  digeational  affections  ?  Is  it  another  exaggeration  to  say  that 
fully  one  half  fail  to  get  permanent  relief  ? 

Is  it  again  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  these  causes  a  large 
proportion  of  women  have  hopelessly  resigned  themselves  to  a  lifetime 
of  wretchedness  ? 

The  oculist  daily  has  patients  who  have  spent  (to  tliem)  fortunes 
paying  physicians  and  druggists  ;  who  have  taken  everything  and  done 
everything  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  get  relief  from  wretched- 
ness beyond  description.  No  physician  ever  said  "eyes"  to  them. 
Yet  a  pair  of  glasses  lelieving  the  compound  hyperopic,  perhaps  un- 
symmetrical,  astigmatism  and  anisometropia  give  relief  as   if  by  magic. 

If  these  things  are  true  to  anything  like  the  extent  contended  for, 
the  geneial  standard  of  health  is  being  distinctly  lowered  and  the 
average  vitality  of  the  race  lessened  by  a  cause  that  so  generally  and  so 
profoundly  affects  its  mothers  for  evil.  Headache — deranged  function 
of  the  organ  that  controls  vital  function — and  digestional  abnormity 
—  lutritiou  being  the  very  source  of  vital  power — have  an  evil  signifi- 
cance impossible  of  over-valuation. 

For  twenty  years  the  ophthalmologists  have  been  tirelessly  preach- 
ing that  eye-strain  due  to  refraction  errors  is  the  chief  causatioual  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  headache.  This  is  the  truth,  and  yet  the 
truth  is  ignored  the  world  over.  In  Europe  it  is  hardly  suspected, 
commonly  scouted,  and,  so  far  as  therapeutic  application  is  concerned, 
hardly  dreamed  of.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States,  and  even  here  only 
in  one  or  two  cities,  that  the  truth  has  a  comparatively  adequate  appli- 
cation. To  the  great  majority  of  those  of  the  country  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  ametropically-caused  disease  no  word  has  come  as  to  the 
origin  of  their  trouble. 

But  this,  as  regards  headache  alone,  is  only  half  of  the  truth. 
Wherever  there  is  headache  there  is  mitritional  disturbance.  In  rare 
cases  there  may  be  a  digestional  reflex  neurosis  without  headache  and 
due  to  ocular  irritation.     Usually  the  headache  precedes  or  accompa- 


nies. Hence  it  is  that  the  full  power  of  eye-strain  to  work  disaster 
will  never  be  realized  until  there  is  a  general  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  profes.sion  that  anorexia,  dyspepsia,  and  constipation  are  very,  very 
frequently  due  directly  to  eye-strain.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  sneer  at 
hobby-riding.  The  sneer  will  not  alter  the  fact  or  relieve  the  patient. 
It  were  better  and  more  scientific  to  test  the  theory  with  a  mind  free 
of  prejudice.  One  little  proof  is  ready  to  hand :  let  the  sneerer  put  on 
a  pair  of  spectacles  such  as  every  oculist  applies  every  day  to  correct 
ametropia.  At  most,  it  will  take  but  a  few  hours  for  the  artificial 
ametropia  thus  produced  to  bring  on  headache,  and  not  only  anorexia, 
but  probably  vomiting.  There  is  one  other  test,  easily  applied: 
paralyze  the  accommodation  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  young  patient 
suffering  from  poadbic  reflex  ocular  neuroses.  The  frequent  relief  will 
be  a  striking  lesson  in  differential  diagnostication. 

Sick  headache,  from  which  thousands  in  every  community  are  suf- 
ferers, is  usually,  if  not  always,  due  to  eye-strain,  and,  unless  of  life- 
long duration,  is  quickly  curable  by  a  pair  of  proper  spectacles. 

Anajmia  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  due  to  the  ocular  irritation 
of  uncorrected  ametropia,  followed  by  nutritional  disturbance.  Many 
cases  of  hysteria  have  the  same  aetiology. 

But  possibly  the  worst  result  of  eye-strain  is  the  generally  impaired 
nutrition,  the  "nervousness,"  the  neurasthenia,  the  reduced  vitality 
that  so  far  lessens  resisting  power  as  to  make  the  system  incapable  of 
withstanding  infectious  disease  or  exceptional  strain  of  any  type.  Eye- 
strain is  a  common  and  great  soul-exhauster  for  the  inrooting  of  a 
prolific  crop  of  the  weeds  of  general  disease. 

The  "  nervous "  origin  of  disease  is  a  fact  becoming  more  recog- 
nized every  day.  If  diabetes  and  albuminuria,  as  contended,  may  be  of 
nervous  origin,  then  diabetes,  etc.,  may  possibly  be  due  to  ametropia. 
Functional  heart  trouble,  temporary  anicsthesia,  and  paralyses,  localized 
pain,  etc.,  may  be  caused  by  a  deranged  reflex  from  a  morbid  periph- 
eral stimulus,  such  as  that  of  the  eye.  Functional  disease  is  the 
forerunner  almost  always  of  organic  disease — the  two  are  stages 
or  phases  of  the  same  fact.  Desire  and  physiological  habit  produce 
organs.     Unhygienic  habit  and  abnormal  function  wreck  organs. 

"But  we  cure  headache,  sick  headache,  giddiness,  anaemia,  and  ab- 
normalism of  digestion  by  drugs  alone,  and  every  day."  Willingly 
granted !  because  these  affections  are  often,  and  perhaps  generally, 
due  to  other  than  ocular  causes.  And  more  than  this,  powerful  tonics 
may  sometimes  relieve,  even  when  the  neurosis  is  of  ocular  origin.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  some  cures  may  be  effected  without  touching 
the  final  and  veritable  causes  of  the  disease.  In  stopping  the  one  re- 
sult of  a  reflex  ocular  neurosis  by  powerful  drug-action,  the  reflex  may 
be  shunted  elsewhere,  or  more  probably  the  evil  effect  of  forcing  ame- 
tropic  eyes  to  continue  their  work  without  correcting  lenses  will  be  to 
produce  the  local  ocular  evils  of  blunted  retinal  sensibility  (amblyopia), 
ametropic  chorioido-retiniiis,  imbalance  of  the  muscles  (heterophoria), 
conjunctivitis,  cataract,  etc. 

The  cause  of  so  much  eye-trouble  in  modern  life?  A  perfectly 
evident  one:  The  eye  in  the  animal  world  and  in  the  human  organism 
up  to  the  present  century  was  developed  in  response  to  definite  need — 
that  of  the  clearest  possible  distant  vision.  Civilization,  demanding 
close  and  continued  near  vision,  with  its  printing  and  writing  and 
schools  and  commercialism,  its  indoor  and  urban  life — all  this  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  few  dozen  years.  An  organ  produced  by  millions  of 
years  of  reaction  and  habit  can  not,  without  harm  and  injury,  be  forced 
in  a  hundred  to  a  different  usage.  The  tremendous  importance  of  the 
eye  to  the  organism  makes  Nature,  with  her  subtle,  wonderful  wisdom, 
turn  the  irritational  eye-strain  reflex  to  brain  or  initritive  system — any- 
where but  to  the  all-important  eye ! — and  hence  it  is  that  the  eye  does 
not  feel  pain,  but  other  organs  do.  Inhibited  reflexes  produce  general 
byperacsthesia,  vertigo,  and  headache;  switched  reflexes  produce  neural- 
gia, anorexia,  car-sickness,  etc. 

There  is  one  other  manner  in  which  civilization  may  act  upon  the 
eye;  the  intense  labor  to  which  it  puts  the  eye  brings  ocular  irritation 
and  congestion,  with  varying  tension,  that  undoubtedly  produce  or  help 
to  produce  corneal  asymmetry  or  astigmatism,  tlie  great  agent  of  eye- 
strain. The  necessity  for  accurate  vision,  the  slavish  continuance  of 
long  ocular  labor,  s|)urs  the  over-sensitive  ciliary  muscle  and  nerve- 
centers  to  extraordinary  exertion  and,  each  aiding  other,  the  vicious 
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cyi'lp  i»  coiiiplote.  The  liyppia-Htlu'tii-  Hcnhil)illMcn,  tlio  IumkIiicIh'h, 
night-tiMiors.  niui  nnoroxiu  of  pnlo,  carlv-ftMitd,  liook-fi'd  scliodl  cliil. 
(Iri'ii  Hi'o  tlio  iiu-vi(iil)le  ))i()(liK'l  of  fiirsi^'littMl  iiHtigiiiiitiHiii  anil  nliorl- 
Hiulitvd  aiiil)ition.  The  bi'iiiii  in  iorocil  to  iiiiwontcd  tiiskn  wiili  imper- 
fect ocular  iiu'Hiis.  A  iliscririiiiiMtiiit:  plivHiolofjist  hith  lluil  tlio  eye  is 
un  oiyai)  fearfully  ttverwoiked,  liouiid  up  most  intimately  with  every 
mental  and  physical  ai-l,  most  indesciilialily  delicate  in  adjustment  and 
function,  and  res|>onding  to  a  stimulus  millions  and  millions  of  timcH 
more  8wifl  and  more  inHnitesimally  simill  than  that  of  any  other  sense- 
mechanism  of  the  body. 

I'sycholonically,  iburacter  and  rulliiiK  in  life  have  doubtless  often 
been  channed  nnd  <lctermined  by  ocular  irritation.  It  is  a  truism  that 
the  disposition  is  entirely  changed  by  it.  The  mind  is  almost  the  sole 
product  of  the  fimition  of  vision,  all  thiukinir  beinj;  in  i)ictures,  the  very 
letters  of  the  alphabet  beinn  conventioiutlizcd  pictures.  American  mor- 
biil  restlessness  and  hy])erieslhesia  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  ocular 
irritation. 

The  j>ractical  lesson  of  it  all  is  (so  subtle  are  these  bef;innln^s  and 
caut-es  of  evil)  that  every  child,  well  or  not  well,  should  have  its  eyes 
examined  to  see  if  i>ossible  or  unsuspected  abnormity  of  the  refraction 
exists.  Especially  is  the  possibility  of  an  ocular  origin  to  be  suspected 
in  all  cases  of  malassimilation  not  clearly  traceable  to  other  causes,  in 
all  cases  of  headache,  neuralgia,  chorea,  nightmare,  insomnia,  etc. 

117///  this  proviso  and  condition:  That  the  ophthalmologist  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  very  modern  science  and  art  of  refraction,  that 
a  mydriatic  be  used,  and  that  the  refractive  error  be  patiently  and  ac- 
curately worked  out,  not  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  with  the  test- 
lenses,  and  worked  out  to  a  ipiarter  or  even  to  an  eighth  of  a  dioptre, 
and  that  a  painstaking  optician  fit  and  adjust  accurately  made  lenses. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  spectacles  be  readjusted  monthly  so  that  they 
shall  be  kept  with  mathematical  precision  in  their  proper  position  be- 
fore the  eye. 

Uortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  December  1 1th  : 
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New  York,  N.Y 

Dec. 

5. 

rhicajio,  III 

Dec. 

,5. 

rhiladelpbia,  Ta 

Nov 

as. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Dec. 

.5. 

Boston,  Mass 

Dec. 

5. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Dec. 

.'). 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Dec. 

.T 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . , 

Nov 

98. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nov 

20. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nov 

•^. 

C'incinnaii,  Ohio 

Dec. 

4. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nov 

28. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dec. 

,5. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Nov 

21. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Nov 

1'8. 

Pittsbur<:h,  Pa 

Nov 

as. 

Detroit,  .Mich 

Dec. 

a. 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Dec. 

.5. 

Louisville.  Kv 

Dec. 

5. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dec. 

5. 

Proviflence,  R.  I 

Dec. 

4. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  — 

Dec. 

a. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Dee. 

4. 

Richmond,  Va 

Nov 

28. 

Richmond,  Va 

Dec. 

.5. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Dec. 

.'). 

Fall  River.  Mass 

Dec. 

4. 

Portland,  Me 

Nov 

28. 

Ponland.Me 

Dec. 

5. 

Binfrhaniton.  N.  Y... 

Dec. 

5. 

Altoona,  Pa 

Oct. 

31. 

Nov 

Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

7 

14 
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Altoona,  Pa 

2S 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Nov 

28. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Dec. 

,5. 

Galveston,  Texas 

Nov 

27. 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Dec. 

.5. 

San  Diego,  Cul 

Nov 

30. 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Nov 

28. 
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The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  programme  for  the  luBt 
fltated  mei'ting,  on  Tliin.'-diiy  evening,  the  I  7th  inst.,  announced  a  dis- 
cussiiMi  of  StreptocoeeuM  Myelitis  in  (.'hildren  (the  ictiology  by  Dr.  Henry 
Koplik,  surgical  considerations  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Van  ArsdaU-). 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 
on  Monday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  Dr.  Francis  Valk  is  to  report  u  cawe 
of  Tonic  S|)asm  of  the  Accommodation. 

Influenza. — "  A  llavarian  priest  is  reported  to  cure  influen/a  in  the 
nuinner  which  he  thus  describes:  A  man  came  to  him  with  inliuenxu. 
He  told  him:  '(Jo  to  bed  at  once;  wash  your  neck,  chest,  and  whole 
upper  body  with  very  eohl  water,  and  tie  a  dry  linen  towel  about  your 
neck.  Cover  yourself  up  warmly,  but  not  too  heavily.  Continue  to 
wash  yourself  in  this  manner  every  hour  for  ten  hours.  Then  com- 
pletely wash  over  the  entire  body  with  cold  water  us  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble.' After  this  complete  lavotion  there  Ijroke  out  such  a  violent  per- 
spiration that  the  |)atient  was  drenched  with  it  all  over  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
and  with  this  perspiration  the  last  retnains  of  the  disease  were  likewise 
swept  away ;  the  patient  had  regained  his  former  peasant  vigor." — 
Britixh  and  Colonial  I)rug<jinl. 


To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attenliov  of  all  who  jmrjio^e 
favoring  un  with  communications  ts  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  (he  luad  of  "original 
coTi/ri  but  ions  "  are  respectfully  informed  thai,  tn  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thcU  the  folloiring  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (/)  when  a  munuxcript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  t/icreof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  stilijcct  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  he 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemcrds  v:ill  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanifing  live  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tliey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  s^iitahle  for  puhlicalion  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  live  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer''s  name  and  addr.ss,  not  necessarily  for  puldication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  pi-eviously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  anxwer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  jruUication 
under  the  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidetdial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  m- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  ifpace  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  busniess  of  the  journal  s/toidd  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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POLIOMYELITIS  WITH   PERINEURITIS. 

A  CLINICAL  LECTURE 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  ARAPAHOE  COUNTY   HOSPITAL, 

October  17,  1891. 

By   J.   T.   E8KRIDGE,  M.  D., 

DENVER,    COL., 

NEUROLOGIST   TO   THE   ARAPAHOE   COUNTY,    ST.   LUKB'S, 

AND   DEACONESS   HOME   HOSPITALS. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to-day  to  this 
case  and  compare  it  with  the  case  of  multiple  neuritis  which 
we  studied  two  weeks  ago.  H.  A.  W.,  aged  thirty,  male, 
plasterer,  Michigan,  came  to  Colorado  two  years  ago.  His 
family  history  is  unimportant.  He  always  enjoyed  good 
health  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  ill- 
ness. He  has  never  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
denies  venereal  trouble  or  sexual  excesses.  He  has  never 
received  any  injury  to  the  head  or  spine.  On  or  about  the 
14th  of  September,  1891,  he  began  to  feel  languid  and  in- 
disposed, but  continued  to  work  until  the  19th,  when  he  took 
to  his  bed.  At  that  time  he  had  pain  in  head  and  back  of 
neck,  and  complained  of  dizziness,  which  he  says  made 
everything  appear  confused  to  him,  especially  in  regard  to 
sight  and  hearing.  His  temperature,  when  first  taken  after 
going  to  bed,  was  103°.  Shortly  after  this  he  had  pain  in 
both  shoulders,  down  his  back  and  in  hips  and  legs,  and  ex- 
perienced numb  sensations  in  each  arm  and  hand.  The 
pain  appears  to  have  been  largely  in  the  joints,  and  the  sen- 
sory disturbances  entirely  of  a  subjective  nature.  Two  days 
after  taking  to  his  bed  he  noticed  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  became  paralyzed,  and  in  a  few  hours  paralysis  had 
ascended  the  right  arm,  involving  all  the  muscles  and  most 
of  the  shoulder  muscles  of  that  side.  Only  twelve  hours 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  numbness  in  fingers  to 
complete  loss  of  power  in  that  arm.  The  left  arm  was  af- 
fected about  the  same  time  as  the  right,  but  only  the  parts 
above  the  elbow  were  much  involved.  He  seems  to  have 
had  fair  strength  in  the  left  hand,  but  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  left  side  have  been  paralyzed 
from  the  first.  About  two  days  after  he  noticed  the  first 
disturbances  in  the  arms,  pain  having  descended  in  the  back 
to  the  lumbar  region  in  the  mean  time,  the  right  leg  was 
affected  with  weakness  and  numb  sensations,  and  a  few 
hours  later  it  was  totally  paralyzed.  The  left  leg  was  weak, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  complete  paralysis  in  this 
limb  at  any  time.  He  states  that  after  his  arms  were  first 
affected  he  was  able  to  walk  around  the  room  for  two  days 
before  his  legs  became  paralyzed.j^The  pain  in  the  head 
and  shoulders  gradually  subsided,  but  in  the  hips  and  legs 
it  still  remains.  It  seems  to  be  dull  and  rheumatoid  in 
character,  but  at  times  he  says  it  is  sharp  and  distressing. 
The  bowels  have  been  constipated  from  the  first.  The  appe- 
tite was  poor  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  better 
now.  He  tells  us  that  his  legs  have  been  covered  with  cold 
perspiration  from  time  to  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  October  10th,  about  three  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack.     Examination  at  that  time  revealed  the 


following  condition.  Legs — right:  With  patient  on  his 
back  the  leg  is  held  in  a  semiflexed  position,  and  he  is  un- 
able voluntarily  to  flex  or  extend  it.  Forced  extension  gives 
rise  to  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  about  six  inches 
above  the  knee,  and  on  outer  side  of  leg  about  four  inches 
below  the  knee.  The  only  comfortable  position  for  the  leg 
is  the  one  described,  while  it  is  supported  on  either  side  by 
pillows.  He  can  flex  and  extend  the  toes,  but  is  unable 
dorsally  to  flex  the  foot.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  can 
be  fairly  well  eifected.  The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  greatly 
wasted  and  flabby,  and  the  anterior  tibial  group  is  in  a 
more  advanced  atrophic  condition.  The  whole  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  this  condition  is  more 
marked  over  the  region  of  the  nerves.  The  extensor  thigh 
muscles  still  preserve  some  strength,  but  the  flexors  are  en- 
tirely paralyzed.  The  abductors  and  adductors  are  exceed- 
ingly weak.  The  plantar  reflex  and  knee-jerk  are  absent. 
Cremaster  reflex  is  present.  Left :  There  is  considerable 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  but  it  can  be  voluntarily 
extended  or  flexed  at  pleasure.  Dorsal  and  plantar  flexion 
of  the  foot  is  good.  There  is  tenderness  over  the  calf  mus- 
cles, especially  in  the  region  of  the  nerves.  The  thigh  mus- 
cles act  well,  and  he  can  voluntarily  place  the  leg  in  any 
position  he  desires.  Plantar,  cremaster,  and  inguinal  re- 
flexes are  present.  Knee-jerk  and  epigastric  reflex  absent. 
Right  hand  and  arm  :  All  the  fingers  of  this  hand,  with  the 
exception  of  the  index,  assume  the  semiflexed  position. 
The  index  finger  remains  extended.  He  can  move  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  slightly,  but  is  unable  to  com- 
pletely close  or  open  the  hand.  You  observe  the  curious 
condition  here,  that  when  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers 
are  moved  in  flexion  or  extension,  the  index  finger  remains 
motionless  and  the  thumb  is  adducted  slightly ;  but  when 
these  fingers  are  kept  quiet  and  the  thumb  adducted  and 
abducted,  the  index  finger  moves  slightly.  We  have  in  this 
illustration  the  fact  that  the  muscles  may  be  paralyzed  for 
one  movement,  and  not  for  another,  in  certain  lesions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist 
are  nearly  paralyzed.  He  can,  by  considerable  effort,  pro- 
nate  and  supinate  the  arm.  The  biceps  and  deltoid  are  en- 
tirely paralyzed,  and  the  triceps  is  almost  paralyzed  but  not 
completely  so.  The  great  pectoral  muscle  still  retains  some 
power,  as  do  the  other  shoulder  muscles.  Left  arm  and 
hand  :  The  hand  can  be  flexed  and  extended  with  fair  force 
and  put  in  various  positions.  Dynamometer  registers  forty- 
four.  Flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  fairly  strong. 
Supination  and  pronation  are  effected  easily  and  with  power. 
None  of  tlie  forearm  muscles  are  paralyzed,  but  are  slightly 
paretic.  The  biceps  is  almost  entirely  paralyzed,  while  the 
triceps  retains  more  powei'.  The  deltoid  muscle  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed.  The  pectoral  and  other  shoulder  muscles 
are  fairly  strong  for  certain  movements.  There  is  tender- 
ness over  the  arms  in  the  region  of  the  nerves  and  he  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  shoulder.  The  clavicular  portion  of 
the  great  pectoral  muscle  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  There  is 
considerable  muscular  wasting,  especially  in  the  deltoid,  and 
this  is  more  marked  than  on  the  right  side.  Measure- 
ments:   Calf— right,    \\\\    left,    111       Thigh    10    inches 
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above  the  knoo — riuflit,    IfiJ;  l<>ft,    15}.      Koronnn — rifjlit, 

H^  ;  I. It,  iij.  r|.|Mr  .•iiiii  — riirlil,  !» ;  left,  HO.  Axilliiry 
n*^iun  over  lo\v«>r  |M)rti(»ii  of  the  (K'll<)i<l — ri^lit,  H» ;  left, 
\)\.  Vtiii  iioticf  wlicii  lit'  is  IvinLj  on  his  Ihk-Iv  lie  is  iiii)il)l(' 
to  prcvnil  tlu'  liLclit  Icij,  wliirli  is  licM  in  tlic  scMiitlcxcil 
position,  from  fnllinj;  from  side  to  side  ;  iind  if  il  is  iillowcd 
to  fall  Ik*  comphiins  of  •rrcnt  piiin  in  tiic  njipcr  ;iih1  inner 
ri'jjjion  of  tlio  tlii<;ii.  ^'oll  oliscrvc  w  lien  I  move  t  lie  riirlit  Icfif 
it  jxivcs  rise  to  no  pain  in  the  hip.  'I  In-  facial  iiuisch's  are 
uiiinvolved.  Totiifiie  protrudes  in  median  line.  Left  j)upil 
i.s  larger  than  ritiht.  Uoth  n-act  to  linht  and  accominodji- 
tion,  and  in  looUini;  at  a  near  ohjcct  hoth  pupils  are  nearly 
e«pial  in  size,  lie  ionij)lains  of  a  nunili  feelinfy  in  the  lc^.s 
and  pain  in  thiiih,  especially  duriiiij  the  afternoon  and  ev(!n- 
inj^.  At  other  times  he  tells  \is  he  has  no  pain  nnless  his 
lei'S  are  moved.  Tactile,  temperature,  muscular,  and  pain 
senses  are  normal  in  every  portion  of  the  Ixxly  and  linihs. 
There  is  no  atTeetion  of  any  of  the  special  .senses.  There  is 
no  pain  or  feeling  of  eonstrietion  around  the  body.  On  ex- 
aniininir  the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoseope,  I  find  them  nor- 
mal, lie  has  had  entire  control  over  the  bladder  and 
bowels  from  the  earliest  part  of  his  sickness.  There  is 
some  tenderness  over  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions  of 
the  spine,  but  none  over  the  dorsal.  There  is  no  deformity 
of  the  spine  or  evidence  of  bone  trouble.  In  testing  the 
muscles  with  the  faradaic  current  it  is  found  that  those  of 
the  right  leg,  of  the  entire  right  arm  and  shoulder,  and 
of  the  upper  left  arm  and  shoulder,  respond  less  readily 
than  in  health. 

To  recapitulate,  this  man  up  to  four  weeks  ago  had  en- 
joyed good  health,  when,  without  apparent  cause,  except 
probably  being  reduced  in  strength  by  overwork  and  worry, 
he  began  to  feel  ill  and  was  unable  to  do  his  work  without 
extreme  effort.  He  continued  to  work,  however,  for  four 
days  after  his  bad  feelings  began,  and  then  was  compelled 
to  take  to  his  bed  with  pain  in  his  head,  back,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  temperature  of  108".  Twelve  hours  later 
his  hands  began  to  feel  nTimb  and  paralyzed.  Paralysis 
gradually  extended  up  the  arms,  involving  the  entire  right 
arm  and  the  left  upper  arm.  Two  days  later  the  pain  had 
extended  down  the  back,  and  the  legs  became  alfected,  the 
right  being  completely  paralyzed,  the  left  only  paretic. 
And  now  we  find  him  with  a  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
paralysis,  with  some  subjective  sensory  disturbances,  but 
with  objective  sensation  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
subjective  sensory  disturbances  consist  of  pain  in  the 
shoulder  and  hip  joints,  and  slight  tenderness  over  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  limbs  and  back,  with  numb  sen- 
sations in  various  portions  of  the  extremities. 

You  will  remember  the  patient  who  was  suffering  with 
multiple  neuritis  whose  case  we  studied  two  weeks  ago. 
We  will  compare  his  symptoms  with  those  presented  by 
the  patient  before  us  in  order  to  exclude  multiple  neuritis 
as  the  cause  for  paralysis  in  the  present  instance.  In  the 
case  of  multiple  neuritis  we  found  not  only  subjective  sen- 
sory disturbances,  but  those  of  an  objective  character. 
Portions  of  the  leg  and  patches  around  the  feet  were  com- 
pletely anaesthetic.  The  sense  of  touch  was  not  so  greatly 
perverted  in  the  hands.     The  greatest  difference  exists  in 


the  cliaraeter  of  the  paralysiH  of  the  two  cHneH.  In  the  ease 
of  multij)Ie  neuritis  the  muscrleK  below  tlie  knees  and  below 
the  dhows  only  were  alTccted.  There  were  foot-drop  and 
wrist  flrop.  The  muscles  above  the  knees  and  above  the 
elliows  retaineil  their  |>ower.  l-'iirllier,  the  paralysis  was 
symmetrical.  In  the  case  before  us,  in  one  arm  we  have 
paralysis  above  the  elbow,  whih?  tin;  muscles  below  are 
fairly  strong.  In  ihc  other  arm  wc;  fiml  the  muscles  para- 
lyzed tliroughout.  Kighl  leg  is  almost  completely  para- 
lyzcfi,  but  the  left  leg  is  only  j)aretic,  and  he  is  voluntarily 
able  to  move  it  in  the  direction  desired.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  paralysis  has  an  irregular  distribution  and  is 
asymmetrical.  We  do  not  have  the  typical  wrist  and  foot- 
drop  in  this  case  that  we  found  existing  in  multiple  neuri- 
tis. The  left  foot  and  hand  can  be  extetided,  the  right 
hand  partially,  while  the  muscles  that  move  tin;  right  foot 
are  almost  completely  paralyzed.  Hut  even  here,  where 
the  foot-drop  exists  on  the  right  side,  he  is  able  to  Hex  and 
extend  the  toes  of  the  same  foot.  We  have  no  difficulty, 
then,  in  excluding  parenchymatous  multiple  neuritis  of  the 
ordinary  form.  From  the  bilateral  character  of  the  paraly- 
sis, its  mode  of  onset,  etc.,  we  can  likewise  exclude  brain 
lesion  in  this  case.  Of  the  acute  spinal  lesions  that  may  be 
followed  by  paralysis,  we  may  mention  meningitis,  myelitis, 
acute  ascending  paralysis,  and  poliomyelitis  (cornual  mye- 
litis). In  spinal  meningitis  of  an  acute  character  the 
suffering  is  great ;  there  is  twitching  of  the  muscles,  spastic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  great  pain  on 
bending  the  back  or  moving  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
nerves  that  pass  through  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  mem 
branes.  Paralysis  is  not  marked  at  first,  and  the  mus 
cular  wasting  is  never  an  early  and  prominent  symptom, 
and  if  the  lesion  extends  sufficiently  high  to  involve  the 
arms,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  retraction  of  the  head,  owing 
to  the  spastic  condition  of  the  post-cervical  muscles.  It  is 
not  difficult,  then,  to  exclude  meningitis  in  the  present  in 
stance. 

In  myelitis,  be  it  diffuse,  transverse,  focal,  or  dissemi- 
nated, there  are  always  objective  sensory  disturbances.  In 
the  absence  of  these  we  can  exclude  myelitis.  In  that 
rare  and  curious  disease  known  as  acute  ascending  paraly- 
sis the  disease  begins  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  legs  first,  and 
this  paralysis  gradually  extends  upward,  involving  the 
parts  below  before  the  parts  above  are  affected ;  so  that  we 
have  the  legs  paralyzed  before  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  before  the  arms,  and  so  on.  Besides, 
there  is  no  marked  trophic  disturbance,  such  as  great  mus- 
cular wasting.  The  case  before  us  presents  marked  muscu- 
lar atrophy.  This,  with  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
paralysis,  would  enable  us  to  exclude  acute  ascending 
paralysis. 

We  have  left,  then,  poliomyelitis,  or  what  is  frequently 
known  as  infantile  paralysis,  or,  what  seems  to  me  the  bet 
ter  term,  cornual  myelitis.  This  case  is  fairly  typical  of 
this  disease.  Its  mode  of  onset  and  progress  have  been 
such  as  are  usually  found  in  this  dise.ase  in  the  adult.  In 
the  infant  it,  as  a  rule,  comes  on  more  rapidly,  and  is  leas 
likely  to  be  attended  with  rheumatoid  pains.     The  charaC- 
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ter  of  the  pains  in  the  patient  before  us,  with  the  tender- 
ness over  the  muscles  and  nerves,  requires  careful  consid- 
eration.     In   older  children   and   in  adults  joint  pain  with 
muscular  soreness  is  not  unconunon   in  this  disease.     The 
reason  of  this,  without  supposing  a  light  form  of  neuritis, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.     Now,  in  this  case 
we  find  in  certain  regions,  especially  over  the  upper  portion 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscles,  around  the   shoulders,  over 
the  arms,  over  the  calf  of  the   legs,  and  over  the  gluteal 
muscles,  especially  on  the  right  side,  that  there  is  consider- 
able tenderness  on  pressure.     Pressure  over  the  course  of 
the  nerves  gives  rise  to  most  pain.     The  intercostal  nerves 
are  especially  sensitive  to  pressure.     Yet,  with  all  this  sen- 
sory condition  of  the  nerves,  temperature,  tactile,  and  pain 
senses  are  perfectly  normal.     How,  then,  are  we  to  explain 
the  presence  of  these  marked  subjective  sensory  disturb- 
ances ?     I  know  of  no  way  to  explain  them  except  on  the 
theory  of  the  presence  of  a  light  form  of  perineuritis.     If 
this  be  the  case,  we  have,  then,  poliomyelitis  and  multiple 
neuritis  associated.     Let  us  study  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent   symptoms    of    poliomyelitis.       Its    mode    of    onset 
varies  greatly  in  different    persons.     In  some,   while    the 
child  is  running   across   the  floor,  its   legs  suddenly  give 
way,  it  falls,  and  is  unable  to  rise  again.     Or  a  child  in  ap- 
parently good  health  falls  to  sleep,  and  on  awaking  an  hour 
later  is  partially  paralyzed  in  one  or  more  of  its  limbs.     In 
the    vast  majority  of   cases,  however,  it    comes   on  more 
gradually.     The  child  goes  to  bed  apparently  well  at  night, 
and  wakes  the  next  morning  paralyzed  in  one  or  more  of 
its  extremities.     Not  infrequently  in  the  child  the  disease 
is  ushered  in  and  attended  for  several  days   or  a  week  or 
more  by  considerable  fever.     In  the  adult  the  disease  is 
usually  preceded  by  languidness,  indisposition  to  exercise, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  pain  in  some  of  the  joints.     In  some 
there  is  fever,  and  in  others  none.     Paralysis  comes  on  at 
the  end  of  a  day  or  two,  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week,  affecting  but  few  muscles  at  first,  but  gradually 
extending  until  a  greater  or  less  number  are  involved.     This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however.     In   a  lady  whom  I   re- 
cently saw  in  consultation  the  paralysis  came  on  in  a  few 
hours,  and  was  complete  in  all  four  of  the  extremities  at 
about  the  same  time.     The  fever  may  vary,  when  there  is 
a  febrile  stage,  from  100°  to  102°,  occasionally  going  up  to 
103°  or  even  104°.     I  have  seen  cases  where  the  febrile 
stage  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
mistaken    by  the  attending  physician  for  typhoid    fever. 
This  can  always  be  avoided,  if  paralysis  is  early  looked  for, 
as  it  occurs    comparatively  early   even    in   the    prolonged 
febrile  cases.     The  muscles  of  the  distal  portions  of  the 
limbs,  as  a  rule,  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the  proxi- 
mal.    There  are  exceptions  to   this  rule,  as  is  seen  in  the 
patient  before  you,  where  the  muscles   of  the  forearm  are 
unaffected,  and  those   of  the  upper  arm  are  almost  com- 
pletely   paralyzed.      In  the    legs    the    anterior   tibial    and 
peroneus  muscles  are  usually  the  muscles  most  affected  be- 
low the  knees.     In  the  arms  the  extensors  are  more  affected 
than  the  flexors,  and  the  deltoids  rarely  escape.     It  is  rare, 
except  in  cases  of  universal  and  complete  paralysis,  to  have 
a  symmetrical  distribution  of  the   paralysis,  but  one  group 


of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  completely  paralyzed 
and  a  different  group  on  the  other  side.  Wasting  u.sually 
begins  in  the  muscles  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  not  in- 
frequently faradaic  changes  may  be  noticed  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  response  to  the  faradaic 
current.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  ail  the  muscles  may 
cease  to  respond  to  this  current,  whilst  increased  irritability 
to  the  galvanic  may  continue  for  a  number  of  months. 

In  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  mucli  will  depend  upon 
the  muscular  wasting  and  the  response  of  the  muscles  to 
the  faradaic  current.  The  immediate  prognosis,  however, 
is  more  modified  by  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected  than 
the  extent  of  the  paralysis.  The  danger  when  the  cervical 
region  is  involved  is  from  interference  with  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, or  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and 
deglutition.  In  a  case  that  I  saw  recently  in  which  the 
cervical  region  was  affected,  the  child  died  suddenly  while 
drinking  a  glass  of  milk.  If  the  paralysis  ceases  to  progress 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  as  a  rule,  it  will  not 
extend  further.  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  prognosis  :  if 
the  muscles  fail  to  respond  to  the  faradaic  current  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  wasting  usually  will  be  great,  and 
complete  recovery  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but  if  loss  of  fara- 
daic irritability  has  not  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  but  subsequently  does  appear,  wasting  will  be  less, 
and  recovery  more  nearly  complete.  In  those  cases  where 
the  muscles  never  fail  to  respond  to  the  faradaic  current 
recovery,  as  a  rule,  will  be  complete.  So  that  we  can  say 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  wasting  and  the  loss  of 
the  faradaic  irritability  wnll  the  case  be  unfavorable  as 
regards  complete  recovery.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
muscles  fail  to  respond  to  the  faradaic  current,  but  little  or 
no  hope  of  recovery  need  be  entertained.  The  prognosis  in 
the  present  case  is  good.  The  faradaic  irritability,  although 
lessened,  is  not  completely  lost  in  any  of  the  muscles 
paralyzed,  although  it  is  now  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
since  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  patient  during  the  acute  stage  should 
be  kept  at  rest  in  bed  and  lying  on  the  side,  or  in  the 
semi-prone  position,  if  too  much  discomfort  is  not  caused  by 
this  position.  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  dry  or  wet  cups  to 
the  spine  near  the  seat  of  inflammation  may  do  good,  the 
former  in  the  weak,  the  latter  in  the  robust  patients.  In 
this  stage  leeches  would  do  good  if  timely  applied.  Mustard 
plasters  over  the  spine  are  indicated  in  this  stage.  Ice 
poultices,  warm  salt  bags,  or  the  alternate  application  of 
heat  and  cold  to  the  spine,  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. Free  diaphoresis  should  be  kept  u])  at  first,  either  by 
warm  vapor  baths,  occasional  hot  packs,  or  by  copious 
drinks,  in  which  some  convenient  diaphoretic,  such  as  the 
spirit  of  Mindererus,  may  be  added.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  soluble,  and  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  without  being 
stimulating,  and  it  should  be  easy  of  digestion. 

After  the  acute  stage  is  over,  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  our  patient  to-day,  arsenic  and  strychnine  are  probably 
the  most  valuable  agents,  to  which  iron  or  quinine  may  be 
added  as  occasion  may  seem  to  indicate.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
an  excellent  tonic  in  these  cases,  especially  in  children,  to 
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wlmin  it  may  ofton  Itc  ^ivoii  l)y  the  skin  if  it  is  woU  ruhhod 
ill.  I'lli'ctricitv,  as  a  rule,  .slioiild  iml  Im-  cmiiloyi'd  hofoiT 
tin-  t'lid  of  tin-  tliinl  t»r  fomtli  wrck.  Wlicii  a  iin»(l(^rati' 
faradaif  ciinviil  caiisrs  contract  ion  of  I  lie  iiiiisilcs  it  meets 
every  iiuliiatioii,  ImiI  usually  llic  slowly  iiitcrni|ile(l  ;^alvanic 
is  necessary  to  insnre  contraction  of  the  most  nlTecti'd 
muscles.  Massajfo  does  j^ood  in  keepinj^  np  the  nutrition 
of  hoth  muHclos  and  skin.  Tho  paralyzed  ])arts  should  he 
kept  well  protected  from  (diaiii^es  of  ttMujieraturc,  as  they 
are  usually  <'ool  and  the  nutrition  in  them  less  active  than 
in  the  unalVcctcd  limits.  The  orlhopody  of  poliomyelitis 
is  «>f  ijreat  importance,  hut  it  would  he  out  of  place  to 
tU.seuss  it  at  this  time. 


(Original   (Tommimiaitious. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  APPARATUS. 
By  JOHN  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.  1)., 

BURQEON   TO   BKI.LEVUE   HOSPITAL. 

(CotUinued  from  page  679.) 

PART   I.— PlILEGMASIC    AFFECTIONS. 

Section  II.— SPECIAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

V. 

Cystitis  ;  its  Causes,  Symptoms,  Progress,  Anatomical 
Characters,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis. 

Uro-cystitis — phlegmasia  of  the  urinary  bladder — is 
most  frequently  confined  to  its  mucous  membrane — myxo- 
cystitis ;  sometimes  it  invades  the  submucous  fibrous  coat 
and  the  muscular  coat — interstitial  cystitis ;  and  rarely 
reaches  the  peripheral  connective  tissue  and  peritoneal  cov- 
ering— pericystitis.  Some  of  the  writers  of  the  last  cent- 
ury reo-arded  cystitis  as  a  phlegmasia  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
bladder.  When  the  phlegmasia  was  confined  to  the  mucous 
coat  they  termed  the  affection  catarrhal  fluxion  of  the  blad- 
der, or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Later  the  term  catarrhal 
cystitis  was  adopted  to  signify  phlegmasia  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane,  supposed  to  be  attended  with  a  great 
flow  of  mucus. 

Causes. — This  phlegmasia,  which  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency at  nearly  all  periods  of  life,  is  consecutive  to  renal, 
urethral,  or  prostatic  affections,  and  to  injuries  and  other 
local  irritants.  Its  causes  may  therefore  be  arranged  into 
the  following  four  groups,  and  each  group  into  sundry  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  causes :  1.  Cystitis  arising  from  devia- 
tions in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  urinary  secretion.  2. 
Cystitis  arising  from  the  extension  of  phlegmasic  action  of 
neighboring  organs.  3.  Cystitis  arising  from  injuries  of 
the  bladder  and  from  other  local  irritants.  4.  Cystitis 
arising  from  stagnation  and  fermentation  of  urine  due  to 
obstructed  urination. 

1.  Cystitis  arising  from  Deviations  in  Quantity  or 
Quality  of  the  Urinary  Secretion. — Any  marked  deviation 
from  the  normal  standard  of  quantity  or  quality  of  the  uri- 


nary Heeretion  is  liable  to  cause  eyKtitis.  WIkmi  there  Ih 
much  increHMO  in  tpiantity — polyuria — <lependent  ujxm  dis- 
turbed iniiervatifiii  or  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
this  urine  of  wvy  low  specific  gravity  rapidly  distends  the 
hiadiler,  whose  epitlicliuiii  Ixcfiines  water-logged,  its  super- 
ficial stratum  is  cast  away,  and  the  irritant  iiriiK;  induces  in 
the  ca])illari(;s  of  the;  iiiihmius  memhraiK;  a  siitlicient  degree 
of  congestion  to  permit  the  emigration  of  great  numlxMs 
of  leuciK'.ytes,  which,  reaching  IIk;  surface  and  dying,  he- 
eonu!  pus.  If  th<'  urine  he  (examined  microscopically  <]ur- 
ing  the  early  days  of  an  (ixcessive  and  |)ersistent  polyuria, 
it  will  he  ohs(!rve(l  thai,  (piaiitities  of  vesiital  (ipithelial  (;ells 
have  been  washcMl  away  by  the  great  flood  of  pale  urine 
and  much  swolhm  hy  (;iiflosmosis.  Hxamiiuid  later,  it  is 
found  that  these  ((pithcHial  c(!lls  an;  imicli  (ixcc^eded  in  niim- 
hers  by  pus-corpuscles,  and  that  the  urine  contains  also  some 
ri'd  hlood-cells. 

When  the  urine  is  decreased  in  quantity — oliguria — its 
specific  gravity  is  increased  from  excess  of  solid  matter. 
It  is  thereby  rendered  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  soon  causes  cystitis.  Certain  poisons  in- 
du(rc  oliguria  when  taken  for  a  long  time,  notably  opium. 
To  what  extent  those  wh(^  make  inordinate  use  of  this  drug 
suffer  from  vesical  irritability  is  worthy  of  particular  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  physicians  who  have  charge  of  such 
patients. 

Congestion  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  from  any 
cause  renders  this  membrane  vulnerable  even  by  normal 
urine.  One  of  the  causes  of  vesical  congestion  deserving 
more  consideration  than  it  generally  receives  is  disturbance 
of  the  cutaneous  circulation.  This  disturbance  arises  from 
different  diseases,  and  also  from  certain  injuries  of  the 
skin. 

Paludal  fevers,  with  frequently  recurring  rigors,  and  the 
so-called  congestive  fever,  are  attended  with  oligajmia  of  the 
body  surface  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  internal  or- 
gans and  of  the  raucous  membranes.  The  kidneys  at  first 
secrete  scantily,  and  the  urine,  overcharged  with  solid  mat- 
ter, irritates  the  congested  bladder.  Sychnuresis  is  the  im- 
mediate result.  Later  the  secretion  greatly  increases  and 
washes  away  much  of  the  bladder  epithelium.  The  urine 
soon  becomes  turbid  from  the  presence  of  pus  and  of  saline 
precipitates.  There  is  then  a  subacute  general  myxo-cysti- 
tis,  which,  however,  ceases  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
original  cause. 

Any  extensive  laceration  or  ablation  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  causes  shock,  rigors,  and  internal  congestion.  The 
urine,  at  first  scanty,  soon  increases  in  quantity  and  con- 
stitutes the  irritant  exciting  cause  of  the  cystitis. 

Extensive  burns  of  the  skin  also  constitute  an  indirect 
cause  of  cystitis.  From  the  examination  of  statements 
made  by  Dupuytren,  Nelaton,  Legouest,  and  others,  and  from 
the  observation  of  cases  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  it  seems  that 
extensive  burns  of  the  surface  of  the  body  have  often  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  cystitis.  But  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  cystitis  caused  by  burns  would  require  eX' 
tended  investigation.  Theoretical  reasons,  clinical  observe 
tion,  and  necropsic  evidence  have  been  furnished  by  careful 
investigators,  from  the  time  of  Dupuytren,  to  explain  thC 
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mechanism  of  the  cystitis  thus  indirectly  caused.  The 
earliest  phenomena  noted  of  extensive  burns  of  the  body, 
irrespective  of  degree,  are  shock,  rigors  followed  by  febrile 
reaction,  inordinate  thirst,  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes.  These  phenomena, 
and  especially  the  congestion,  are  accoxmted  for  partly  by 
the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation.  Granting  the  occurrence  of  conges- 
tion of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  then  normal  urine, 
even  in  small  quantity,  is  sufficiently  irritating  to  this  con- 
gested membrane  to  cause  at  first  frequent  and  urgent 
urination  and,  later,  cystitis.  Impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  great  gland,  the  skin,  such  as  results  from  extensive 
burns,  is  apt,  in  a  short  time,  to  impose  much  additional 
work  of  elimination  upon  the  kidneys,  and  the  resulting 
polyuria  aggravates  the  beginning  cystitis  induced  by  the 
first  irritant,  which  may  have  been  a  urine  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  surcharged  with  solid  matter,  or  even  normal 
urine  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Exposure  to  humid  cold  is  spoken  of  by  many  authors 
as  a  cause  of  cystitis,  doubtless  with  clinical  foundation,  but 
generally  with  no  explanation  as  to  how  and  why  humid 
cold  produces  this  effect  iipon  the  l)ladder.  Exposure  to 
humid  cold  is  sometimes  the  indirect  cause  of  cystitis  be- 
cause, like  paludal  and  congestive  fevers,  it  causes  prima- 
rily some  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  leading 
to  congestion  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  and  render- 
ing it  vulnerable  by  the  urine  whicli  is  the  excitant  of  tlie 
cystitis. 

The  effect  upon  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  of  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  urine  also  requires  some  notice. 
Persistent  hyperlithuria,  so  common  among  dyspeptics,  is  a 
very  frequent  cause  of  cystitis.  Highly  acid  urine,  whether 
increased  or  decreased  in  quantity  but  containing  an  excess 
of  uric  acid,  mechanically  irritates  the  bladder  and  excites 
phlegmasia  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, beginning  generally  at  or  near  the  urethro-vesical 
orifice,  which  is  pricked  at  each  act  of  urination  by  the  al- 
most innumerable  sharp-pointed  crystals.  Some  of  the 
most  distressing  cases  of  cystitis  begin  in  this  way.  Per- 
sistent oxaluria,  by  the  same  mechanism,  causes  trachelo- 
cystitis.  Alkaline  urine,  as  will  be  seen  later,  likewise 
causes  cystitis. 

Pyuria  from  chronic  pyelitis  also  gives  rise  to  cystitis 
of  the  lower  fundus,  partly  from  fermentation  and  the  irri- 
tating action  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  evolved  from  the 
fermentative  process. 

Glycosuria  is  another  cause  of  cystitis  which  is  not  in- 
frequently overlooked.  In  cases  of  excessive  glycosuria, 
with  or  without  polyuria,  saccharine  fermentation  is  liable 
to  occur  and  cause  very  disti-essing  cystitis. 

Cantharidine,  taken  internally  or  absorbed  by  the  skin 
from  Spanish-fly  blisters  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  and 
causes  trachelocystitis  with  very  painful  stranguria.  The 
French,  who  sometimes  use  the  resin  of  thapsia  as  a 
counter-irritant,  think  that  its  absorption  and  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  produce  effects  similar  to  those  of  canthari- 
dine. 


Turpentine  causes  cystitis,  either  when  taken  internally 
in  poisonous  doses,  or  through  gradual  saturaticm  of  the 
system  by  inhalation  of  its  fumes,  as  occurs  among  work- 
men in  varnish  factories  or  among  sailors  on  "  turpentine 
ships,"  some  of  the  men  being  attacked  with  nephritis, 
trachelocystitis,  and  even  urethritis,  attended  sometimes 
with  profuse  luematuria. 

Excesses  in  alcohol,  new  beer,  and  cider-drinking  are 
often  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  cystitis. 

Ether,  when  inhaled  during  one  or  two  hours  for  anjes- 
thetic  purposes,  being  largely  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
induces  at  first  oliguria,  then  polyuria.  In  cases  of  pro- 
longed anaesthesia  perfect  consciousness  is  not  ordinarily 
restored  for  three  or  four  hours  after  cessation  of  the  ether 
inhalation.  Sensation  remains  blunted  and  the  mind  some- 
what cloudy  for  some  time  after  this,  so  that  any  discomfort 
caused  by  urinary  accumulation  in  the  bladder  is  vaguely 
attributed  either  to  the  region  of  the  late  operation  or  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  body.  Unless  particular  inquiry 
or  an  examination  is  made,  the  bladder  becomes  so  over- 
distended  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  that  the  i)atient  can 
not  urinate  at  will.  This  overdistention,  together  with  the 
congestion  induced  by  the  ii-ritant  eth<!r,  causes  a  cystitis 
which  often  persists  many  weeks  and  sometimes  becomes 
chronic.  This  cystitis  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  of 
many  surgical  operations  necessitating  prolonged  anjES- 
thesia. 

Careful  inquiry  into  possible  ajtical  factors  serves  to 
eliminate  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  cystitis. 

•1.  Cystitis  arising  from  the  Extension  of  Phlegmasic 
Action  of  Neighhoririfj  Organs. — Trachelocystitis  is  some- 
times caused  by,  or  rather,  as  Fournier  says,  may  be  a  phase 
of,  urethritis,  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  phlegmasia  to 
the  urethro-vesical  orifice  on  or  about  the  third  week  of  the 
urethritis.  Though  believing  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  comes  without  provocation,  he  acknowledges  that  trache- 
locystitis may,  during  urethritis,  be  excited  by  sexual  in- 
tercourse, alcoholic  excesses,  irritating  injections,  catheter- 
ism,  etc. 

Trachelocystitis  is  sometimes  excited  by  gonecystitis, 
prostatitis,  haemorrhoids,  proctitis,  etc. 

3.  Cystitis  arising  from  Injuries  of  the  Bladder  and  from 
other  Local  Irritants. — Unduly  frequent  catheterism  some- 
times does  violence  to  the  epithelium  at  the  urethro-vesical 
orifice,  and  thus  causes  subacute  or  acute  trachelocystitis, 
and  is  liable,  in  the  same  way,  to  cause  general  myxo- 
cystitis,  more  particularly  when  unclean  instruments  are 
used.  Violent  catheterism  causes  cystitis  by  contusing  or 
by  tearing  the  neck  or  body  of  the  bladder.  Contusions  or 
wounds  of  the  bladder  directly  cause  cystitis,  and  also  in- 
directly by  leaving  behind  some  foreign  body  as  the  irri- 
tant, such  as  a  clot  of  blood,  a  bullet,  a  scale  of  bone,  a 
piece  of  the  clothing  of  the  wounded  person,  etc. 

Among  the  irritants  known  to  cause  cystitis  are  calculi, 
foreign  bodies,  entozoa,  new  growths,  and  tuberculosis.  No 
comments  need  be  made  at  present  upon  these  causative 
agents,  excei)t  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  into  the  bladder 
of  some  of  the  foreign  substances  that  reach  it  from  the 
small  and  large  intestines  and  from   without.      Knuckles  of 
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small  intostini'  soinotimos  Ix'coiiic  lulhcroiit  to  tlio  iicri- 
toiu'Jii  coat  of  till'  MadtliT  ami,  liy  ulccnilioii,  allow  the  in- 
trusion of  (liiTcivnt  sultstanccs  lu-siilcs  a  part  of  tlii'ir  con- 
tents into  the  \csi<'al  ravity.  Tims  n('c<llcs,  lisli  hones, 
seeds,  and  nllur  (.liji'cts  pass  froni  tlic  intestines  into  the 
MadiU'r  and  yise  rise  to  cystitis.  In  a  disse<'lini;-rooui 
specimen  it  \sas  discovered  that  three  l<nn(d;les  of  the  ilenm 
had  heconic  lirndv  adhereni  |o  the  ii|)per  part  of  tlir  lijad 
der,  and  that  hetween  each  of  these  knncdvles  and  the  hhid- 
<ler  there  was  an  opeiiiiii;,  nearly  cireidar,  with  smootii 
<'diXes,  and  ahout  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  .Indi^ini^  from 
the  appearance  of  the  parts,  the  ulcerations  had  prohably 
occurred  .several  months  before  death.  It  was  also  evident 
that  the  existinij  cystitis  w:is  caused  by  the  constant  passau^e 
of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  bladder.  In  a  ca.se  of 
iliai-  .abscess  from  ulceration  of  the  appendix  vermiformis, 
occurriiii::  in  a  bov,  the  tumefaction  suddenly  subsided,  and 
the  patient's  urine  was  found  to  contain  f;eca!  matter.  The 
cunsetpient  cystitis  di<l  not  last  very  lonii,  and  tbe  boy  made 
a  i;t)od  recovery.  Tliere  are  many  cases  on  record  where 
fa'ces  and  ditt'erent  foreiijn  bodies  had  passed  from  the  rec- 
tum into  the  bladder  to  cause  cystitis  and  become  the  nuclei 
«>f  phosphatic  stones. 

The  prolonoed  retention  of  catheters  for  drainage  of 
the  bladder,  broken  ends  of  catheters,  and  other  foreign 
bodies  introduced  from  without  are  among  the  many  factors 
in  the  causation  of  cystitis. 

4.  Cystitis  arising  from  Starination  and  Fermentation  of 
Urine  due  to  Obstructed  Urination. — The  first  effect  of  ob- 
structed urination,  whether  from  urethral  stenosis,  prostatic 
obstruction,  or  urethro-vesical  contracture,  is  a  series  of 
s})asmodic  contractions  of  the  bladder  which  is  thus  in- 
cessantly w  restling  w  ith  the  obstacle  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
urine.  If  this  be  not  artificially  relieved,  the  struggle  con- 
tinues week  after  week  and  month  after  month.  During 
that  time  the  stream  of  urine  steadily  diminishes  in  size 
and  force,  and  the  bladder  does  not  completely  empty  itself. 
The  stagnant  urine  soon  undergoes  fermentation,  followed 
by  the  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  is  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  production  of  the  cy^stitis. 

Some  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
are  followed  by  retention  of  urine,  said  to  be  due  to  paraly- 
sis of  the  bladder.  If  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
occurs  it  seems  as  though  there  should  be  incontinence  and 
not  retention  of  urine.  In  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the 
nervous  centers,  is  not  the  retention  of  urine  due  to  im- 
paired sensation  in  the  bladder,  which  then  allows  the  urine 
to  accumulate  and  distend  it,  the  disease  or  injury  of  these 
nervous  centers  interfering  with  their  reception  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  need  to  urinate  ?  Carefully  observed  cases 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  lesions  of  the  nervous  centers 
which  disturb  the  action  of  the  bladder  do  not  cause  com- 
plete paralysis  of  that  viscus,  for  closure  of  the  urethro- 
vesical  orifice  is  not  interfered  with,  but  its  voluntary^  open- 
ing is  impossible,  owing  to  loss  of  the  sensibility  which  is 
so  necessary  to  express  the  need  to  urinate.  The  pathic 
conditions  which  result  from  this  loss  of  sensibility  are 
contracture  of  the  urethro-vesical  orifice,  stagnation  and 
fermentation   of  the  urine,   and  cvstitis.      In  a  number  of 


autojtsicH  made  at  liellovue  Hospital,  upon  cases  of  fracture 
<d'  the  spine  with  paraplegia,  the  bladder  was  almost  in- 
variably found  inll.'iini'd,  dilated,  an<l  sometimes  thi(!l<('ned. 
In  some  cases  siir\i\ing  the  injury  several  months,  plios- 
phatic  calculi  were  found  in  the  blad<ler  and  in  the  renal 
pelves. 

The  four  groups  of  a'tical  factors  give  rise  to  acute,  sub- 
acute, and  chronic  cyst il is.  The  symptoms  of  ea<di  of  these 
three  tyj)es  of  cystitis  will  next  be  examined. 

The  symptoms  of  cystitis  vary  according  to  the  particu- 
lar site,  (^ause,  severity,  and  stage  of  tl\e  phlegmasia,  but  the 
several  tvj>es  of  cystitis  present  some  symptoms  that  are 
common  to  alt  of  them.  These  are  flisturban<x's  in  urina- 
tion, pain,  and  deviations  from  the  normal  (diaracters  of 
the  urine. 

The  earliest  lo<;al  symptom  of  acute  cystitis,  whether  of 
the  body,  lower  fundus,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  undidy 
fre(pient  urination.  This  is  soon  followed  by  spasm  of  the 
nuiscnlar  coat  exctited  by  irritation  of  the  congested  nmcous 
membrane;  the  urine  intensifying  this  irritation  may  be  de- 
creased or  increased  in  (juantity,  and  may  be  of  high  or  of 
low  specific  gravity.  During  the  period  of  increase  of 
trachelocystitis  the  urine  is  passed  in  short  interrupted 
spurts,  often  in  drops,  with  the  greatest  distress,  and  in 
some  cases  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  At  times  urination  is  irrepressible,  and  the  gar- 
ments are  soiled  with  urine.  In  rare  instances  there  is  re- 
tention of  urine.  These  anomalies  of  urination  are  due 
partly  to  swelling  at  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  and  partly 
to  spasm  of  the  whole  bladder.  The  pain  during  urination 
extends  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  urethra  in  chronic  as 
well  as  in  subacute  and  acute  trachelocystitis,  but  is  most 
intense  in  the  acute  type,  when  it  is  characterized  by  pa- 
tients as  scalding,  burning,  reaching  its  maximum  of  inten- 
sity during  the  expulsion  of  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  is 
associated  with  rectal  tenesmus  and  sometimes  irrepressible 
defecation. 

In  cases  of  vesical  injury,  stone,  foreign  bodies,  and  re- 
tention of  urine,  there  is  pain  in  the  bladder  independent 
of  urination,  and  this  pain  is  often  irradiated  to  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  to  the  lumbar  region,  and  along  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  much  intensified  by  sudden 
movements  of  the  body.  In  cystitis  of  the  neck  and  lower 
fundus  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  accumulation  of  faeces  or 
by^  any  other  source  of  compression  in  the  rectum.  When 
the  body  of  the  bladder  is  implicated,  the  slightest  pressure 
applied  to  the  hypogastric  region  gives  very  much  pain. 

The  deviations  from  the  normal  characters  of  the  urine 
in  acute  cystitis  are  increase  of  acidity,  excess  of  uric  acid, 
and  the  presence  of  pus  and  blood  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. In  trachelocystitis,  attended  with  strangury,  the 
small  quantity  of  urine  voided  each  time  is  mixed  with 
blood  and  pus,  and  with  mucus  derived  from  the  urethro- 
vesical  region,  the  prostate,  and  the  glands  of  the  urethra. 
In  cystitis  due  to  stagnation  of  urine  there  is  an  abundau^ 
precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphates,  and  th 
urine  is  alkaline,  slimy,  highly^  purulent,  and  contains  muc 
exfoliated  vesical  epithelium. 
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The  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  witliout  obstruction  of 
urination  are  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  lesser  degree  than 
those  of  acute  cystitis,  the  presence  in  tlie  urine  of  more  or 
less  pus  and  exfoliated  vesical  epithelium  being  among  its 
essential  characters. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  due  to  prostatic  or 
urethral  obstruction  are  frequent,  difficult,  and  painful  uri- 
nation, the  small  stream  of  alkaline,  purulent  urine  being 
often  interrupted,  and  the  act  of  urination  failing  to  relieve 
the  bladder,  which  may  be  distended.  This  type  of  cystitis 
is  accompanied  by  a  dull,  constant  pain  along  the  ureters, 
extending  up  to  the  kidneys.  The  patients  complain  of 
lumbago  and  sciatica,  and  often  seek  the  physician's  advice 
for  these  aches  rather  than  on  account  of  the  urinary  stag- 
nation and  cystitis. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  cystitis  vary  with  the 
intensity  of  the  phlegmasia  and  also  with  its  cause.  In 
acute  trachelocystitis  due  to  the  extension  of  urethritis  the 
pain  is  rarely  such  as  to  cause  much  general  disturbance, 
and  there  is  no  febrile  reaction,  no  inconvenience  except 
during  urination.  It  is  only  when  urination  is  very  fre- 
quent— every  ten  minutes — and  accompanied  with  tenes- 
mus, that  the  patient  complains  of  being  much  ill  at  ease, 
for  he  is  deprived  of  sleep,  is  feverish  at  night,  and  loathes 
his  food ;  but  these  symptoms  are  at  their  height  during 
the  period  of  increase,  which  rarely  lasts  longer  than  three 
or  four  days. 

In  trachelocystitis  due  to  the  action  of  cantliaridine 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  proportionate  in  degree  to 
the  amount  of  the  poison  absorbed.  In  moderate  quantity, 
the  poison  causes  only  such  general  effects  as  are  induced 
by  pain  and  want  of  rest ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  can- 
tharidine  is  great,  as  when  administered  by  the  ignorant  or 
by  others  with  nefarious  intent,  the  constitutional  effects 
are  often  alarming  and  sometimes  fatal. 

Superacute  cystitis  involving  nearly  if  not  all  the  tunics 
of  the  bladder  is  attended  with  very  grave  symptoms,  such 
as  recurring  rigors,  constant  fever,  vomiting,  general  depres- 
sion, and  signs  of  purulent  infection  or  of  intercurrent  peri- 
tonitis. 

When  retention  of  urine  occurs  either  in  acute  or  in 
chronic  cystitis  and  the  bladder  becomes  much  overdis- 
tended,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  the  gravest  or- 
der and  often  point  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  progress  of  cystitis  corresponds  in  a  great  measure 
with  its  cause  and  type,  with  the  previous  condition  of  the 
bladder,  and  with  the  age,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

Cystitis  arising  from  deviations  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  urinary  secretion  continues  as  long  as  the  exciting 
agent  is  operative,  often  long  after  it  is  removed,  and  some- 
times becomes  chronic.  In  those  cases  arising  indirectly 
from  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  the  cystitis 
has  been  observed  to  resolve  in  a  few  days,  but  occasionally 
it  passes  through  its  several  stages  and  lasts  many  weeks  or 
months.  The  following  case  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  cystitis  caused  indirectly  by  an  extensive 
burn.     In  this  case  the  polyuria,  though  not  extreme,  seems 


to  have  lasted  longer  than  it  should,  as  it  continued  several 
weeks  after  the  greater  part  of  the  burned  skin  had  healed. 
A  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
]>ellevue  Hospital  on  the  23d  of  I\Iay,  1891,  three  hours 
after  he  had  been  burned  in  the  face,  thorax,  epigastrium, 
and  upper  extremities.  The  accident  happened  while  he 
was  varnishing  with  shellac  and  alcohol  the  interior  of  a 
beer  vat ;  the  safety  lamp  used  for  illumination  having  ex- 
ploded, set  the  varnish  on  fire,  and  before  he  could  get  out 
of  the  vat  his  clothing  and  the  several  parts  of  his  body 
just  mentioned  were  burned.  Though  the  burns  were  very 
extensive,  affecting  about  one  fourth  of  the  body  surface, 
they  were  not  all  equally  deep,  and  ranged  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  degree.  In  a  few  places  only  did  they  reach 
the  fourth  degree,  while  in  the  greater  part  of  the  injured 
skin  of  the  face  and  body  the  burns  did  not  exceed  the  sec- 
ond degree.  At  one  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  his  admis- 
sion the  thermometer  showed  his  body  temperature  to  be 
101°;  his  respiration  was  then  24  a  minute,  and  his  pulse 
110.  At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  his  temperature  had  risen  to 
104°.  His  respiration  was  18  and  his  pulse  140.  After- 
ward there  were  fluctuations  between  104°  and  100°  in  his 
temperature,  which  did  not  become  normal  until  the  18th  of 
June,  when  all  the  more  superficial  burns  were  healed.  The 
pulse  had  then  fallen  to  72  a  minute.  The  respirations 
for  several  days  fluctuated  between  18  and  22  a  minute. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  accident  he  had  great  thirst  and 
an  almost  incessant  desire  to  urinate.  On  the  second  and 
third  days  he  urinated  every  five  and  ten  minutes  and  the 
urine  was  dark  and  scanty.  For  the  following  four  days 
the  intervals  of  urination  increased  gradually  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, half,  three  quarters,  and  finally  one  hour.  The  urine 
had  then  become  turbid.  Polyuria  began  on  the  seventh 
day  after  the  accident.  Before  this  accident  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  urinating  only  three  or  four  times  a  day.  From 
the  2d  of  June  a  faithful  record  was  kept  of  each  act 
of  urination  and  of  the  quantity  of  urine  passed.  This 
record  shows  that  he  urinated  fourteen  times  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  ten  days  after  the  accident,  passing  in 
all  seventy-one  ounces  of  urine.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
urine  passed  by  the  patient  during  any  twenty-four  houi's 
was  one  hundred  and  three  ounces  ;  this  was  twenty  days 
after  the  accident ;  and  the  smallest  quantity  was  fifty-seven 
ounces — eleven  days  after  the  accident.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity passed  at  any  one  act  of  urination  was  twenty-eight 
ounces,  and  the  smallest  quantity  w-as  two  ounces.  The 
urine  was  not  examined  microscopically  until  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  accident.  It  was  then  found  to  contain  pus. 
The  quantity  of  pus  gradually  decreased,  though  the  patient 
received  no  local  treatment  for  his  cystitis.  On  June  20th, 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  accident,  the  urine  was  found, 
on  microscopical  examination,  to  contain  an  abundance  of 
octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  some  vesical  epi- 
thelium, and  a  few  pus  cells.  On  June  25th  the  polyuria 
had  decreased  to  sixty-eight  ounces.  He  continued  as  an 
out-patient  and  was  under  treatment  for  the  burns  of  the 
upper  extremities,  which  were  not  completely  healed  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1891,  the  polyuria  having  decreased 
but  little. 
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OystitiH  duo  to  porHlKtont  hypurlitliuria  (U'liciucHtuiH  or 
ri'HolvcH  vt'iy  rapidly  as  soon  as  a  suilal)li'  j;«'iifial  treat  incut 
renders  the  urine  iiiinx  nous ;  liut  ulieii  tlie  liy|M'rlitliuria  is 
overlookt'd,  tlie  |ililei,'masia  invades  the  whole  vesical  mu- 
cous nicnilirane  and  the  suhiuucous  coniu'etive  tissue,  ('oii- 
tracturc,  diuiiuished  ca])aeity,  and  thickening  of  tlic  Madder 
ensue,  aiul  the  patient  is  nuich  distressed  l>y  the  very  fre- 
([ueiit  and  painful  exfiulsion  of  purulent  and  Moodv  urine, 
even  after  the  alTectiou  has  I>cc<tiue  chronic. 

('ystilis  diu-  to  the  action  of  cantharldiiic  (lcli(|Ucsccs  in 
a  few  hours  wlu'ii  the  (piantity  of  the  poison  al)sorl)ed  is 
little,  otherwise  the  phlei^uiasia  is  more  violent  and  exten- 
sive and  the  urine  is  purulent  i"or  weeks  or  months. 

'I'he  proyress  of  trachelocy.stitis  arisiuiij  from  the  ex- 
tension of  phlcirmasie  action  of  neighhorin^'  parts  is  very 
ra]>id  when,  under  suitable  treatment,  the  period  of  increase 
is  cut  short,  so  that  at  the  end  of  tliree  or  four  days  urina- 
tion is  less  fre()uent  and  less  painful.  The  tenesmus  (teases, 
tlie  urine  is  pas.sed  in  larger  quantity,  and  is  clearer.  In 
such  oases  resolution  is  effected  in  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  In  severer  cases,  particularly  when  treatment  is 
delayed,  resolution  is  not  complete  under  three,  four,  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  some  instances  the  phiegmasia  passes  into  the 
chronic  state  and  the  whole  of  the  vesical  mucous  mem- 
brane may  become  involved.  Cystitis  from  injuries  of  the 
bladder,  and  from  other  mechanical  irritants,  such  as  foreign 
bodies,  calculi,  etc.,  continues  with  greater  or  less  violence 
until  the  irritant  is  removed,  and  may  require  very  active 
treatment  long  afterward.  Soon  after  the  ablation  of  be- 
nign new  growths  the  phlegmasia  rapidly  subsides,  but  such 
is  not  the  case  witli  malignant  disease  and  tuberculosis. 

Cystitis  arising  from  stagnation  of  urine  due  to  urethral, 
urethro-vesical,  or  prostatic  obstruction  is  gradually  and 
slowly  developed,  beginning  sometimes  with  the  characters 
of  subacute  and  sometimes  with  those  of  chronic  phleg- 
masia. 

In  the  case  of  obstruction  from  urethral  stenosis,  if  en- 
largement of  the  contracted  part  of  the  urethra  be  effected 
before  the  bladder  is  very  seriously  damaged,  the  phleg- 
masia subsides  or  even  disappears ;  otlierwise  ureteric  and 
pyelic  ectasia  and  phlegmasia  ensue,  and  the  supervention 
of  complete  retention  of  urine  from  a  debauch  in  Baccho  et 
Venere  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  complication. 

Similar  phenomena  arise  from  neglected  urethro-vesical 
and  prostatic  obstruction.  In  the  case  of  unrelieved  com- 
plete retention  of  urine  from  prostatic  obstruction  the  blad- 
der becomes  greatly  distended  and  sometimes  the  upper 
urinary  organs  are  implicated  beyond  remedy. 

A  case  seen  in  consultation  in  May,  1891,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  neglected  prostatic  obstruction  and 
cystitis.  The  patient,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  had  been 
suffering  for  six  years  from  unduly  frequent  and  at  times 
irrepressible  urination.  He  had  persistently  refused  to  be 
catheterized  until  the  last  week  of  his  life,  and  for  four 
months  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  sychnuresis,  passing- 
only  a  few  drachms  of  urine  each  time.  When  seen  he  was 
extremely  emaciated  and  very  feeble.  His  bladder  was 
much  distended,  extending  up  to  the  umbilicus  and  project- 
ing forward  very  much  as  does  the  pregnant  uterus  at  the 


hIxIIj  month.  It  wiih  not  deemed  prudent  to  empty  thiw 
liladiler  at  one  Hitting,  therefore,  w  hen  ten  onnces  of  urine 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  catheter  was  removed  and  not 
again  used  until  the  expirati<in  of  three  hours,  when  twelve 
ounces  of  clear  urine  escaped  which  apparently  contained 
but  a  small  (piantity  of  pus.  .\fter  this,  it  was  agreed  that 
one  ])int  be  drawn  otT  four  times  each  day.  raI])ation  of 
the  abdomen  then  reveali-d  great  ectasia  of  the  left  ureter, 
which  was  at  lirst  mistaken  for  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine. 
The  right  ureter  could  not  be  felt.  Although  the  bhubler 
was  in  this  manner  gradually  emptic^d  in  the  course;  of  three 
days,  and  all  untowani  conscijuences  to  the  organ  that 
would  hav((  arisen  from  its  sudden  evacuation  were  thus 
avertetl,  the  patient  gradually  sank  and  died  one  week  after. 
No  autoj)sy  was  made,  .\sidt!  from  the  effects  of  the  over- 
distention  of  his  bladder,  the  patient  was  in  fair  general 
condition,  and  had  he  consented  to  be  regularly  catheter- 
ized, even  a  few  months  before  the  fatal  event,  he  would 
have  been  spared  great  suffering  and  would  not  have  died 
from  the  con.sequences  of  retention  of  urine. 

Another  grave  con.sequence  of  retention  of  urine  may 
here  be  incidentally  .stated,  and  that  is  the  profuse  luemor- 
rhage  w  hich  sometimes  follows  the  too  precipitate  evacuation 
of  the  overdistended  bladder  in  elderly  men  suffering  from 
prostatic  obstructi(m  and  cystitis.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  thus  explained :  In  overdistention  of  the  bladder  its 
coats  are  greatly  stretched ;  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  are  likewise  stretched  and  consequently 
weakened.  When,  therefore,  the  mechanical  support  given 
by  the  accumulated  urine  is  suddenly  removed,  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  vesical  parietes  is  succeeded  by  extreme 
fiaccidity ;  the  nearly  empty  capillaries  are  almost  instantly 
gorged  with  blood,  and  their  delicate  walls  give  way  before 
the  sudden  impulse  of  the  refluent  blood  which  soon  begins 
to  ooze  from  thousands  of  minute  rents  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  some  cases  the  bladder  has  been  found 
greatly  distended  with  clotted  blood. 

Polyuria  sometimes  follows  the  precipitate  evacuation 
of  the  distended  bladder.  It  has  been  observed  in  several 
instances  in  great  excess.  In  one  case  it  reached  twenty- 
seven  pints  (four  hundred  and  thirty-two  ounces)  in  twenty- 
seven  consecutive  hours.  From  this  it  gradually  decreased 
to  ninety-six  ounces  each  day.  In  three  months  the  amount 
of  urine  in  the  tw-enty-four  hours  was  not  below  sixty-four 
ounces,  and  a  year  expired  before  it  dropped  to  forty-eight 
ounces  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  This  is  an  extreme  case  ; 
but  polyuria  to  a  Imndred  ounces  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
cases,  particularly  when  there  coexists  either  renal  sclerosis 
or  hydronephrosis. 

In  the  case  of  stagnation  of  urine  from  disease  or  in- 
jury of  the  nervous  centers,  as  well  as  from  urethral  or 
prostatic  obstruction,  unless  catheterism  be  regularly  em- 
ployed, the  phlegmasia  progresses  from  bad  to  worse  until 
the  upper  urinary  organs  are  implicated.  There  is  in  these 
cases  a  constant  liability  to  calculous  formation  in  the 
bladder  and  renal  pelves. 

XoRMAL  Appearances  of  the  Bladder. — In  studying 
the  patho-anatomy  of  cystitis,  the  normal  appearances  of  the 
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bladder  should  be  borne  in  mind,  particularly  the  thickness 
of  its  walls  and  the  color  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  bladder  walls  consist  of  five  coats — four  complete 
and  one  incomplete.  The  external  or  peritoneal,  the  thin- 
nest of  the  coats,  is  incomplete,  covering  the  ])osterior  sur- 
face, the  whole  of  the  upper  fundus,  a  small  extent  of  the 
lateral  surfaces,  and  a  variable  extent  of  the  lower  fundus. 
Next  to  the  peritoneal  coat  is  a  fibrous  coat,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  and  en- 
velops the  whole  bladder.  Beneath  this  is  the  muscular  coat 
in  three  superposed  layers  of  smooth  muscle  tissue  ;  the  ex- 
ternal layer  is  longitudinal,  the  middle  layer  is  transverse, 
and  the  internal  layer  is  reticular.  This  internal  reticular 
layer  is  separated  from  the  mucous  coat  by  the  submucous 
or  fourth  coat,  which  is  made  up  of  loose  connective  tissue 
with  a  rich  plexus  of  veins.  The  fifth  is  the  mucous  coat, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  surmounted  by  a 
polymorphous  epithelium.  The  mucous  is  the  thinnest  of 
the  complete  coats  and  contains  no  mucous  follicles. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  empty  nor- 
mal adult  bladder  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  when 
the  organ  is  in  a  state  of  moderate  distention  it  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

When  the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  plenitude  its  mucous 
membrane  is  smooth ;  but  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  vacuity 
the  mucous  membrane  is  rugous,  except  at  the  trigone, 
where  it  retains  its  smoothness  during  contraction  of  the 
bladder. 

The  color  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  viewed  after 
death,  is  nearly  white  in  young  children,  it  is  grayish- 
white  in  adolescents  and  adults,  and  pinkish  in  old  men. 
Viewed  during  life  with  the  cystoscope,  in  adults  it  is  of  a 
distinctly  pink  hue,  with  here  and  there  small  arborescent 
blood-vessels. 

The  most  sensitive  part  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane 
is  that  which  covers  the  trigone,  particularly  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, corresponding  to  the  urethro-vesical  orifice. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  cystitis  vary  with  the 
site,  type,  stage,  and  termination  of  the  phlegmasia. 

In  acute  trachelocystitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a 
deep-red  color,  highly  congested,  swollen,  velvety,  and  some- 
times softened  and  even  granular. 

When  cystitis  arises  from  friction  by  a  calculus,  it  be- 
gins at  the  neck  and  trigone  of  the  bladder.  As  the  calcu- 
lus increases  in  size,  the  phlegmasia  extends  to  the  whole 
of  the  lower  fundus,  which  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of 
pus  and  exfoliated  epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
sometimes  ulcerated  at  one  or  several  spots  when  the  stone 
is  irregular  in  shape  and  rough.  The  same  changes  occur 
from  the  irritation  of  uneven  foreign  bodies. 

Ulceration  and  even  perforation  of  the  bladder  coats 
have  arisen  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  a  catheter,  death 
occurring  from  the  entrance  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.      This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  exhibited  specimens. 

The  irritant,  whatever  it  may  be,  remaining  undisturbed, 
the  phlegmasia  sometimes  extends  to  the  subimicous  coat, 
where  small  abscesses  form  and  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  bladder  cavity,  or  increase  in  size  and  point  infe- 


riorly  toward   the  rectum,  anteriorly  toward  the  pubes,  or 
laterally  or  posteriorly  toward  the  peritonaeum. 

In  most  cases  the  constant  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  bladder  to  expel  its  contents  lead  to  increase  of  thick- 
ness of  the  muscular  coat  and  the  phlegmasia  to  sclerosis 
of  the  submucous  and  subperitoneal  coats  and  to  permanent 
contracture  of  the  viscus.  In  these  cases  the  reticular  or 
internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  is  sometimes  much 
thickened,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  bladder  cavity  is  very 
irregular,  rising  into  bold  columns  and  bands,  resembling 
those  of  the  heart  cavities ;  hence  their  name,  columnar 
bladders.  In  the  spaces  between  large  columns  the  mucous 
and  submucous  coats  are  forced  and  form  small  diverticula 
capable  of  lodging  small  calculi  or  of  retaining  from  a  few 
drops  to  a  drachm  of  urine.  The  thin  walls  of  these  di- 
verticula sometimes  ulcerate  and  allow  their  contents  to 
escape  into  the  ambient  connective  tissue,  causing  pericys- 
titis, or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  "  spontaneous 
perforations "  of  the  bladder  were  first  well  described  in 
1835  by  the  late  Dr.  Mercier,  of  Paris.  In  much  rarer  in- 
stances the  diverticula  are  fewer,  but  are  large  and  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  sacculation  of  the  bladder.  This 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  ectatic  affections. 

Columnar  bladders  exist  mainly  in  cases  of  chronic  cys- 
titis from  obstruction  to  urination. 

The  slimy  urine  drawn  from  the  bladdei-  in  chronic  cys- 
titis has  led  to  the  erroneous  designation  of  this  affection 
as  "  catarrhal  fiuxion,  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder,"  both  terms 
having  been  used  first  by  Lieutaud  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  term  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  misleading 
and  tends  to  error  in  diagnosis  and  to  (consequent  neglect 
of  regular  evacuative  catheterism  of  the  bladder.  Slimy, 
purulent  urine  is  the  result  of  fermentation  and  the  con- 
version of  the  urea  in  the  urine  into  ammonium  carbonate, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  rendering  pus  slimy,  and 
fermentation  occurs  when  the  urine  is  retained  in  the  blad- 
der by  a  material  obstacle  at  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  or 
in  the  urethra.  The  ammonia  is  not  only  the  irritant 
cause  of  the  suppuration,  but  the  active  agent  in  the  con- 
version of  the  greater  part  of  the  pus  into  slime.  Many 
writers  still  specialize  "  catarrh  of  the  bladder "  from 
chronic  cystitis.  It  is  known  that  chronic  cystitis  does 
often  exist  without  the  urine  being  rendered  slimy,  but 
in  such  cases  there  is  no  hindrance  to  urination,  no  stag- 
nation, no  fermentation,  no  ammonia,  and  consequently 
no  slime.  The  slimy  urine  of  so-called  "  catarrh  of  the 
bladder"  probably  contains  very  little  mucus.  Tliat  the 
slime  is  due  to  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  pus  is  demon- 
strable by  taking  pus  from  an  abscess,  diluting  it  with  water 
in  a  test-tube,  and  adding  liquor  ammonia\  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  fluid  becomes  slimy  and  can  only  be  distino-uished 
from  slimy  urine  by  its  color  and  by  its  not  containing  the 
elements  of  the  urine. 

Among  the  illustrative  specimens  exhibited  are  some  blad- 
ders whose  walls  have  increased  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness.  These  specimens  were  taken  from  the 
bodies  of  men  that  had  died  after  long  suffering  from  uri- 
nary obstruction,  stagnation  of  urine,  and  consequent  cys- 
titis and  pyelonephritis.     They  are  nearly  all  good  examples 
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«»f  iiitiTstltijil  I'V'stitis  supcrathli'd  to  inyxocyHtitiH.  In  iiniHt 
t>f  (lu's«'  cji.srs  till'  MiultU  r  is  r«|inri<niN,  In  H  few  H|>('cimi'ii.s 
till'  Itlntldor  is  slirivi'lftl  iiikI  ri'iliici'<l  in  caiincily  to  two  oiiih  rs 
or  I'Vi'n  to  an  ounce  and  a  hiilf.  ^  ft  liotji  the  iari;!' and  small 
illustrate  vfsical  eontraeture,  lu-itlu-r  heiuN;  alile  to<'\|)el  any 
urine.  In  nearly  all  the  specimens  the  mucous  memitrane  was 
thickened,  red,  and  its  vessels  were  tfor^eil  with  Mood.  Iu 
some  of  iIk'Im  this  miicou'^  mcmliranc  was  of  a  slaty  Imc. 
in  one  it  wa^  mammillatcd,  inleuiatous.  These  Madders 
e«>ntaiiu'd  a  slimy,  purulent,  chocolate-<'olored,  alkaline, 
fd'tid  urir\e.  In  nearly  all  ol'  them  the  un-ters  and  renal 
pelves  were  distended  l>v  this  otFensive  urine.  In  souie 
spt-eitnens  the  mucous  mciuhrauc  was  coated  with  slahs 
of  thick,  adhesive  pus,  miscalled  fal.se  memhranes  and 
diphtheritic  niemhraiu's.  One  of  these  specimens  showed, 
in  its  fresh  state,  the  whole  trif^one  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  this  pus,  and  in  many  s|)ots  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, of  a  dark-red  color,  appeared  where  the  softer  parts 
of  the  layer  of  pus  had  heen  washed  away  hy  a  stream 
of  water.  The  hladiler  walls  are  three  (piarters  of  an  inch 
in  thiekne.s.s,  and  the  ureters  and  renal  i)elves  are  much  di- 
lated. These  patliic  states  resulted  from  a  long-neglected 
urethral  stricture.  In  two  specimens  nearly  the  whole  of 
tlie  vesical  mucous  membrane  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  tuberculosis  wliich  also  affected  both  kidneys. 

Gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  a 
rare  occurrence  even  from  violence.  It  has  liappened  from 
the  supervention  of  acute  or  superacute  phlegmasia  in  cases 
of  chronic  cvstitis,  from  unrelieved  complete  retention  in 
cases  of  stagnation  of  urine,  and  from  injury,  particularly  in 
bladders  containing  very  large  calculi. 

The  diagnosis  of  cystitis  is  arrived  at  after  ascertaining 
not  only  the  existence  of  this  phlegmasia,  but  its  cause,  site, 
type,  stage,  and  complications.  Frequent  desire  to  urinate 
and  pain  are  common  to  all  types  and  stages  of  cystitis, 
and  vary  only  iu  degree.  These  two  symptoms  together 
suffice  to  establish  the  existence  of  cystitis.  To  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  particular  attack  of  cystitis  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  and  requires  much  cross-examination  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  elicited  from  the  patient.  No  further 
reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  question  of  aetiology,  as 
it  has  already  been  fully  discussed. 

Acute  trachelocystitis  is  known  to  exist  when  urination 
becomes  very  frequent,  painful,  and  at  times  irrepressible ; 
the  urine,  passed  in  small  quantities,  even  in  drops,  being 
mixed  with  blood  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  especially 
during  the  emission  of  the  last  drops,  when  the  pain  is  at  its 
height ;  this  urine  at  first  containing  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  mucus,  derived  from  the  follicles  of  the  urethra,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  some  pus,  except  in  trachelocystitis 
due  to  the  extension  of  acute  urethritis,  when  pus  is  present 
in  the  urine  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Trachelo- 
cystitis is  a  common  complication  of  prostatitis  and  of 
gonecystitis,  while  prostatitis  and  gonecystitis  are  rare  com- 
plications of  trachelocystitis.  Kectal  exploration  with  the 
finger  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  prostatitis  or  of  gonecystitis  in  any  case  of 
trachelocystitis. 


Subafiite  trachelocyKlitis  is  known  to  exist  by  manifeH- 
tatiouH  which  an*  similar  to,  but  of  IcKser  degree  than,  those 
of  the  acute  type.  The  introduction  of  a  rect.'ingular  ex- 
ploring soutiil  is  necessary  t<i  determine  if  this  phlegmasia 
is  the  outcome  (d'  a  vesiial  calciduH  or  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

Chronic  trachehtcystitis  is  usually  associated  wilii 
chronic  prostatitis  and  sometimes  with  (dironic  urethritis. 
I'he  (pn-stion  of  its  diagnosis  will  be  examineil  in  connec- 
tion with  (dironic  prostatitis  and  with  (dironic  urethritis. 

The  diagnosis  of  subacute  general  myx(jcystitis,  pro- 
voked by  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of  quantity 
and  (puility  of  the  urinary  secretion,  is  arrived  at  through 
the  history  of  the  airectioii  and  through  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  urine.  When  this  tyj)e  of  cystitis  be- 
comes chronic  and  is  attended  with  frequent  and  painful 
urination,  the  whole  bladder  is  cr)ntractured  and  its  capacity 
diminished.  This  is  ascertaincid  by  the  slow  injection, 
through  a  soft  catheter,  of  a  warm  antiseptic  .solution,  the 
(pumtity  of  Huid  tolerated  indicating  the  capacity  of  the 
diseased  bladder.  In  some  cases  the  bladder  capacity  is 
reduced  to  four,  three,  two  ounces,  or  even  to  one  ounce. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  type  of  cystitis  in  which  con- 
tracture with  diminished  capacity  of  the  bladder  occurs. 
Such  an  untoward  complication  may  arise  in  cystitis  due  to 
nearly  all  the  causes  previously  named,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  diagnosticating  cystitis  gen- 
erally. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  cystitis  developed  in  conse- 
quence of  obstructed  urination  requires  mechanical  explora- 
tion of  the  urethra,  urethro-vesical  orifice,  or  prostate,  and 
microsco[)ical  examination  of  the  urine.  If  the  obstruction 
be  due  to  a  urethral  stricture,  it  is  revealed  by  the  use  of 
the  bulbous  bougie.  If  urethro-vesical  or  prostatic  obstruc- 
tion be  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  urine,  the  rectangular 
sound  demonstrates  the  existence  of  either ;  also  the  degree 
of  induration  of  the  bladder  and  of  enlargement  of  the 
bands  of  muscle  tissue  of  the  reticular  layer.  Gross  in.spec- 
tion  shows  the  urine  to  be  glairy,  slimy,  and  this  urine  con- 
verts red  litmus  paper  to  blue.  Microscopical  examination 
of  the  urine  brings  into  view  innumerable  crystals  of  the 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphates,  pus-cells,  and  vesical  epi- 
thelium. When  no  urethral,  urethro-vesical,  or  prostatic 
obstruction  exists  and  the  urine  contains  creamy  pus  and 
no  slime,  the  origin  of  the  pus  is  presumably  pyeHc, 
urethritis  being,  of  course,  excluded. 

Cystitis,  general  or  local,  arising  from  calculi,  from  in- 
juries, or  from  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  requires  for 
its  diagnosis  mechanical  exploration  of  the  bladder  and  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  the  urine. 

When  retention  of  urine  complicates  the  acute  or  the 
subacute  type  of  cystitis,  the  severe  pain  seated  in  the 
hypogastric  region  and  irradiated  to  the  abdominal  and 
lumbar  regions,  the  tenderness  and  tensive  swelling  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  the  straining  during  vain  efforts  to  uri- 
nate, the  flatness  under  percussion  in  the  region  of  the  dis- 
tended bladder,  render  the  diagnosis  of .  this  complication 
comparatively  easy. 

When  complete  retention  occurs  in  chronic  cystitis  due 
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to  stagnation  of  urine,  some  of  these  symptoms  are  ill-de- 
fined, while  others  of  a  graver  nature  are  manifested.  For 
instance,  the  pain  is  dull  but  continuous,  there  is  less  ten- 
derness and  little  or  no  tension  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
though  the  bladder  may  contain  much  more  urine  than  in 
the  case  of  retention  from  acute  cystitis,  and  mav  project 
forward  like  a  gravid  uterus.  Retention  of  urine  in  the 
acute  cystitis  of  youth  and  middle  life  is  sudden  and 
causes  great  suffering ;  in  chronic  cystitis  from  prostatic 
obstruction  it  is  gradual  and  sometimes  undiscovered  until 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  begins  to  project  and  a 
sense  of  fullness  is  experienced  in  that  region  and  in  the 
rectum.  In  long-neglected  cases  the  patients  are  feeble  and 
emaciated,  able  to  take  but  little  food,  which  is  often  vom- 
ited, the  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  slight  rigors  recur  every 
night,  the  body  is  covered  with  cold  sweat  having  a  urin- 
ous odor,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  kidneys  are  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  action  of  a  column  of  purulent  urine 
which  is  retained  in  and  distends  the  ureter  and  renal  pelvis 
on  either  side. 

The  prognosis  of  cystitis  is  founded  upon  its  cause, 
type,  and  complications,  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the 
bladder,  upon  the  age,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  treatment. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  cases  of  cystitis  arising 
from  the  first,  second,  and  third  groups  of  causes,  when  free 
from  complications  and  attacking  healthy  adults  ;  otherwise 
it  is  doubtful,  or  even  unfavorable,  for  the  phlegmasia  may 
become  unmanageable,  may  invade  the  upper  urinary  organs, 
and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  in  a  few  davs.  This 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  acute  or  superacute  phlegmasia 
attacks  a  bladder  that  has  long  been  diseased,  as  in  the 
chronic  cystitis  from  urethral  or  prostatic  obstruction. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  of  long-neglected 
cystitis  with  contracture  and  diminished  capacity  of  the 
bladder,  particularly  in  old  and  feeble  men.  Younger  sub- 
jects, free  from  urethral  obstruction,  withstand  the  inci- 
dental suffering  much  longer,  and  their  condition  is  some- 
times greatly  improved  by  treatment.  In  some  of  these 
younger  subjects  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  normal  capaci- 
ty of  the  bladder  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the 
beginning  of  the  affection,  but  not  without  the  greatest  pa- 
tience and  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  the 
greatest  endurance  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  of  cystitis  due  to 
grave  disease  or  injury  of  the  nervous  centers.  The  pa- 
tients are  made  comparatively  comfortable  and  life  may  be 
prolonged  by  treatment,  but  the  cystitis  is  never  cured,  and 
renal  complications  finally  arise,  soon  to  prove  fatal. 

The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  cases  of  cjstitis  due 
to  prostatic  obstruction  in  vigorous  elderly  men,  provided 
they  be  subjected  to  regular  catheterism  and  vesical  irriga- 
tions that  tend  to  arrest  fermentation  of  urine.  The  life  of 
such  patients  is  not  materially  shortened  by  this  incurable 
affection  if  the  local  treatment  be  faithfully  carried  out. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  foregoing  study  of  the 


nature,  causes,  types,  complications,   and  consequences  of 
urocystitis  are : 

1.  This  affection  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  single  pathic 
entity. 

2.  Its  various  phases  and  the  general  condition  and  age 
of  the  sufferer  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any 
plan  of  treatment  can  be  formed. 

3.  During  the  treatment  circumstances  are  likely  to 
arise  which  may  render  imperative  divers  modifications  in 
this  treatment,  or  its  temporary  suspension,  or  even  the 
substitution  of  palliative  for  curative  treatment. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NASAL  PAPILLOMATA.* 

By  JONATHAN  WRKiHT,  M.  D. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Ingal's  paper  on 
Warty  Growths  in  the  Xose,  I  was  encouraged  to  hear  the 
majority  of  the  members  protest  against  Hopmann's  decla- 
ration of  the  relative  frequency  of  papillomata  within  the 
nasal  fossae.  Out  of  several  hundred  nasal  tumors  and 
hypertrophies  removed  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  see  but 
one  case  of  what  I  regarded  as  a  nasal  papilloma.  This 
was  a  small  tumor  with  velvet-like  papillae,  about  half  the 
size  of  a  split  pea,  growing  at  a  point  above  the  center  of 
the  cartilaginous  saeptum  in  the  left  nasal  fossa.  It  was 
cauterized  thoroughly,  and  I  did  not  see  the  case  again. 
Of  course,  a  diagnosis  from  gross  appearances,  as  subse- 
quent experience  has  taught  me  in  such  cases,  is  little  bet- 
ter than  conjecture. 

Shortly  after  this  Hopmann's  (1)  statement  came  under 
my  observation,  and  I  supposed  with  others  that  these  tu- 
mors must  have  been  overlooked  and  regarded  as  polypi 
and  hypertrophies.  Supported  by  Morell  Mackenzie's  (2) 
half  admission  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  Schech  (3), 
Schaffer  (4),  Krause  (5),  Moldenhauer  (6),  Chiari  (7),  Ju- 
raz  (8),  and  Bayer  (9),  it  seemed  as  though  many  of  us  had 
been  very  lax  and  careless  observers.  A  careful  perusal 
of  Hopmann's  original  paper,  however,  convinced  me  that 
he  differed  really  more  radically  from  histologists  and 
pathologists  than  he  did  from  clinical  observers.  The  dis- 
crepancy was  one  of  terminology,  not  of  rhinology. 

One  of  the  first  patients  I  saw  after  I  returned  from 
Baltimore  last  year  was  a  case  of  subglottic  tumor,  in  which 
there  were  similar  appearing  growths  on  both  sides  of  the 
saeptum,  on  both  inferior  turbinated  bones  and  the  floor  of 
the  nose  anteriorly,  on  the  naso-pharyngeal  surface  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  a  double  one  just  where  the  vomer  articu- 
lates with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  the  roof  of  the 
naso-pharynx.  This  case,  which  was  interesting  in  other 
respects,  I  reported  last  May  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Vmeri- 
can  Medical  Association.  It  was  thought  that  this  was  a 
case  of  typical  papilloma.  It  really  was  an  almost  unique 
case  of  papillary  lymphoid  hypertrophy  (lymphoma).     The 

*  Read  before  the  American  Laryngological  Asi^ociation  at  its  thir- 
teenth annual  congress. 
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small  fraj^iiHMits  n-movod  from  the  nose  wore  too  much 
Iti'okcii  and  t*>ni  to  make  a  sate  micnisro|iifal  <iiai;ii(>siN, 
JMit  tlu'v  a|»|>arciitlv  ililTt-iiMl  in  no  wav  lii'iii  llic  snliirl<»tti<' 
j^rroNstli.* 

I.acoarrcl  (HO  sjicaks  of  two  cast's  svliicji  Ii;i<|  cvtry 
as|tt'<'t  of  |)a|iillomata  to  tin*  naki'd  cyi",  l»iit  wliicli  ncv<'r- 
tlu'lcss.  on  nucroscoiiic  rxaminalion,  provi'd  to  l>c  liy|icr- 
t ropliics  of  llu'  niiicoiis  nuMnliranc  and  lifranidalion  tissnc 
lie  rcitcrali's  tlii-  assrrtion,  as  doos  Mouir  (1  I),  that  "  nasal 
papdloniata  ari"  vtTV  ran'."  'I'lio  latter  oliscrvt'r,  in  whose 
servici'  the  two  cases  cited  hy  i.acoarrct  occnrrcd,  said,  iic- 
foic  till'  microsco|>ic  examination  :   '*  Now  or  never." 

Noipiet  ( rj).  of  Lille,  who  had  |)rc\  ioiisly  reported  a 
true  ease  of  nasal  papilloma,  puhlished  the  account  of  a 
tumor  removed  from  the  nasal  fossa  which  he  rej^arded  as  a 
p.ipilloma.  On  intpiiry  as  to  the  result  of  the  subsetjuent 
microscopic  ex.imination  hy  Dr.  L.iureut  do  Hal,  Dr.  No- 
ipiet  was  kind  enou<>h  to  inform  mc  hy  letter  that  "  the 
tumor  in  (juestion  is  composed  of  a  /nitcoiis  tinsae  covered 
1)V  cvlindrical  e|)ithelium  and  develoj)ed  in  the  form  of 
]);ipillary  projections."  lie  adds:  "The  examinHtion  of 
Dr.  Laurent  has  consequently  liad  the  same  result  as  those 
practiced  hv  vou,  and,  as  you  say,  the  tumor  proved  de- 
ceptive. It  is  very  eertaiu,  however,  that  this  tumor  had 
not  the  maeroseopie  appearance  ordinarily  seen  in  mucous 
polypi,  and  that  it  was  not  attached  at  the  place  where  the 
latter  are  usually  formed."  .  .  . 

When  Virchow  (13)  announced  his  "  terminoloirical 
Avrath  "  at  the  confusion  which  had  arisen  from  the  loose 
way  in  which  laryngologists  had  used  the  word  papilloma, 
he  might  also  have  reviewed  with  regret  some  of  his  own 
words.  The  father  of  modern  pathology,  in  his  great  work 
(Die  krankhaften  Geschividste,  1863,  Bd.  1,  p.  334),  said: 

"  Papilla  formation  is  not  merely  a  hypertrophy,  as  is 
ordinarily  said,  or  an  excess  of  normal  papilla  formation, 
as  though  in  each  case  the  pathological  papilla  had  grown 
from  a  pre-existing  physiological  one,  but  every  surface 
can  independently  for  itself  produce  papillae  even  in  places 
where  previously  no  papilla;  existed.  .  .  .  Little  cellular 
buds  may  begin  on  the  surface  free  from  papillae  or  on  the 
papilhe  themselves  and  grow  into  full-sized  papillae.  After 
the  cellular  giowth  has  reached  a  certain  point  there  is  de- 
veloped, springing  from  beneath  it,  a  vascular  loop.  This 
may  be  supported  by  a  very  small  amount  of  connective 
tissue,  so  that  it  seems  simply  a  loop  of  a  vessel  covered  by 
epithelium,  or  the  connective  tissue  may  be  well  marked." 

Certainly  no  clearer  or  more  exact  description  could  be 
given  of  any  growth,  and  in  regard  to  the  name  he  says 
(p.  341) :  "The  generic  name  must  be  fibroma,  and  papil- 
larv  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjective  addition." 

This  is  eminently  satisfactory,  but  in  his  Cellular 
Pathology  (translated  by  Chance)  he  says,  after  referring 
to  modifying  adjective  terms  as  applied  to  tumors,  as  col- 
loid cancer,  etc. :  "  In  just  the  same  manner  we  see  that  a 
great  number  of  tumors,  when  they  are  seated  on  the  sur- 

*  I  have  recently  seen  this  patient.  There  has  been  no  recurrence 
either  in  the  nose  or  larynx  since  the  last  endolaryngeal  and  intra- 
nasal operations — about  eight  months.  My  fears  of  sarcoma  are  thus 
far  '.inrealized,  for,  though  aphonic,  she  is  recently  married  and  happy. 


fai'e,  give  rise  to  fxereKeenees  w  liich,  aeconling  to  the  nature 
(»f  the  surface,  M|ipear  in  the  form  of  \illi,  papili.e,  or 
wnrts.  AH  tlie.sc  tumors  may  be  '•ompriseil  under  one 
head  and  he  c.illcd  papiilomata  (!),  hut  the  tumors  which 
have  this  form  oflcn  dilTer,  toln  nito.  from  one  another." 

I'lirtlu-r  on  in  the  s.imc  work  In;  says:  "The  pathologi- 
••al  importance  of  papillarv  tumors  is,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
know,  delcrmiiM'd  li\  the  condition  of  their  liaKcment  sub- 
stance, or  liv  that  of  the  parcnchuiia  of  the  villi  I  hem- 
selves." 

it  would  he  irreverent  to  even  suspect  a  confusion  of 
ideas  evinced  by  such  contradictory  words,  but  it  may  thus 
he  easily  seen  that  his  "  terminological  wrath  "  at  the  laryn- 
gologists in  general  is  not  (iutirelv  consistent,  altlumgh  llop- 
mann's  stretch  of  the  term  papilloma  to  include  evc-rything 
with  a  papillary  surface,  without  regard  to  its  parenchyma, 
or  basement  substanr-e,  or  pathogenesis,  is  certainly  well  de- 
serving of  some  kind  of  wrath  from  somebody.  Tlie  gi.st 
of  the  matter  is,  when  carefully  considered,  that  papilloma 
as  a  generic  term  should  be  abolished.  It  is  a  surface 
phenomenon  and  not  a  good  criterion  of  the  much  more 
important  condition  of  the  basement  substance  or  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  tumor.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  ex- 
clude the  term,  but  it  certainly  is  possible  to  confine  it  to 
its  most  striking  exemplification — pa])illary  fibroma. 

Virchow's  terms  of  "pachydermia  verrucosa"  and 
"  hard  warts,"  while  very  welcome  additions  to  our  patho- 
logical nomenclature,  do  not  cover  all  the  ground  desirable, 
since  the  majority  of  laryngeal  ])apillary  tumors  can  not  be 
put  under  these  terms,  as  defined  by  him. 

Birch-Hirschfeld  (14),  Rindfleisch  (15),  and  Klebs  (16) 
give  practically  the  same  idea  of  a  papilloma,  but  no  one 
approaches  the  luminous  exactness  of  Virchow's  early  de- 
scription quoted  above. 

Cornil  and  Ranvier  (1*7),  under  the  head  of  Papillary 
Polypi,  say  :  "  Among  })olypi  of  the  nasal  fossae  there  are 
some  wliich  are  truly  papiilomata.  They  are  formed  of 
numerous  composite  papilla;,  pressed  one  against  the  other, 
or  contained  within  a  common  epithelial  investment.  The 
stroma  is  fibrous  and  vascular,  slight  in  quantity,  while  the 
epithelial  investment  is  thick  and  composed  c)f  pavement 
cells." 

Wolfenden  and  Martin  (18)  say  that  the  epithelium  does 
not  dip  down  into  the  fibrous  core  in  finger-like  projections, 
making  this  one  of  their  diagnostic  points  between  papillo- 
ma and  epithelioma.  This,  of  course,  can  not  be  accepted 
as  it  is  written,  and  apparently  tlie  authors  mean  that  such 
digitations  must  not  be  actually  isolated  from  the  surface 
epithelium  and  infiltrate  the  stroma.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  finger-like  projections  from  proliferation  of  the  epi- 
thelium are  very  common.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
mean  to  assert  the  contrary.  Otherwise  their  description 
tallies  with  that  of  other  observers.  Nearly,  though  not 
quite,  all  pathologists  agree  that  the  epithelium,  however 
much  proliferation  there  may  be,  must  be  sharply  defined 
from  the  connective  tissue,  and  a  structureless  limiting  mem- 
brane is  often  described.  Virchow  especially  dwells  on  this 
as  the  distinguishing  point  between  papilloma  and  epithe- 
lioma. 
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Elsberg  (19),  however,  following  Ileizinan,  says  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  where  the  connective 
tissue  begins  and  the  epithelium  leaves  oflf.  While  not 
pretending  to  any  great  expertness  in  histological  examina- 
tion, the  writer  has  examined  many  sections  with  a  high- 
power  oil-immersion  lens  where  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out  any  structureless  limiting  membrane,  and  in  some  per- 
fectly benign  cases  no  distinct  line  could  be  drawn  where 
the  epithelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  met.  Still,  practi- 
cally, with  an  ordinary  objective,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
differentiating  the  two,  excepting  within  extremely  narrow 
limits.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  very  minute  his- 
tology of  papillomata  further.  Elsoerg's  description  of 
many  years  ago  is  still  very  instructive,  while  the  more  re- 
cent description  of  Klebs  is  exhaustive  and  admirable. 

It  certainly  would  seem  as  though  all  these  authorities 
were  sufficiently  concise  and  clear,  with  Virchow  at  the 
head,  in  limiting  the  designation  of  papilloma  at  least  to 
papillary  fibromata.  Even  this  concession,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  its  very  grave  disadvantages  and  inconsistencies,  but  to 
extend  it  to  practically  all  tumors  with  a  papillary  surface 
is  unnecessary,  and  sure  to  result,  as  it  lias,  in  dire  confu- 
sion. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  and  a  tiresome  repetition  before 
members  of  this  association,  but  I  can  not  refrain,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  from  quoting  Ilopmann's  description 
of  the  appearances  of  the  tumor  in  his  first  case.  After 
giving  dimensions,  etc.,  he  says  : 

''The  upper  and  lateral  fconvexj  surface  is  divided  by  fif- 
teen deeply  marked  transverse  furrows  and  several  longitudinal 
furrows  into  separate  papillae,  the  most  anterior  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  smaller  papillae.  Sections  stained  with  mala- 
chite green  and  examined  in  glycerin  with  -f60  magnifying 
power  show  the  cylindrical  and  glandular  epithelium  stained 
deep  green,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  individual  parts 
of  the  tumor  from  one  another.  First,  the  richness  of  the  in- 
variably dilated  glandular  acini  and  their  canals  is  apparent. 
Glandular  clusters,  such  as  are  observed  in  the  normal  mucous 
membrane  of  the  turbinated  bones  crowded  thick  together  and 
many  branched,  are  found  in  sparing  numbers  here  and  there, 
and  then  only  with  hypertropbied  acini  looking  swollen  and  di- 
lated. Most  often  one  observes  round  or  oval  rings  lined  with 
a  simple  layer  of  stretched  e|)ithelium.  In  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  tumor  these  rings  are  often  lengthened  out  and  irregularly 
dilated,  here  aiid  there  widened  out  to  cavities  of  very  irregular 
conformation,  whose  walls  are  no  longer  covered  with  cylindri- 
cal epithelium,  but  frequently,  when  the  epithelium  is  not  en- 
tirely lacking,  lined  with  smaller  cells.  Some  of  these  lacunae 
are  filled  full  of  blood-corpuscles;  others  are  empty.  Near 
these  glandular  ectesiae  the  rich  network  of  blood-vessels  is 
strikingly  observed,  from  which  dilated  branches  ascend  toward 
the  papillae  and  nearly  to  the  epithelial  covering,  with  many 
anastomoses,  and  branches  sometimes  curved  into  loops.  The 
stroma  is  formed  into  a  fine  network,  whose  radiating  branches 
stretch  out  to  the  surface  of  the  papillae.  Between  these  bun- 
dles of  fibers,  often  arranged  parallel,  are  imbedded  round  cells, 
thickly  crowded  together,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
form  and  size  from  round,  young  epithelial  cells,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium  covering 
the  papilla;  with  their  sac-like  contours.  The  epithelium  agrees 
in  form  and  size  with  those  of  the  dilated  glands. 

"  Dingnonls. — Adenoma  papillare." 


If  ll<<pmann  had  afterward  called  tliese  growths  ade- 
nomata instead  of  speaking  of  them  under  the  generic  name 
of  papilloma,  there  would  have  been  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint, although  the  writer  believes  that  these  growths  are 
nothing  more  than  simple  hypei-tro[)hies  with  the  glands 
and  blood-vessels  dilated  and  distorted  in  the  process  of 
chronic  infiammation,  with  the  epithelial  covering  prolifer- 
ated, stretched,  distorted,  and  folded  on  itself,  crumpled,  a.s 
it  were,  by  the  pressure  of  its  confined  quarters,  by  the  ir- 
regular distention  of  the  glands  and  blood-vessels,  and  by 
the  uneven  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  beneath. 

The  glandular  ectasia  in  these  tumors  is  strikintj.  The 
tumors  themselves  without  the  papillary  surface  are  very 
common,  while  with  the  papillary  or  crumpled  surface  seen 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  so  called  mulberry  hypertrophies 
they  are  not  at  all  rare.  Such  growths  may  possibly  be  on 
the  border  line  between  simple  hypertrophy  and  adenoma, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  new  production 
of  glandular  growth,  but  to  give  it  the  name  of  papilloma, 
without  a  description  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  papil- 
lae, of  the  thickness  of  their  layers,  of  their  proliferation,  (tf 
the  basement  membrane,  etc.,  but  apparently  on  account  of 
the  surface  being  covered  with  elevations  separated  from 
one  another  by  parallel  and  crossed  lines,  a  purely  macro- 
scopic phenomenon,  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding for  a  zealous  worker  and  a  good  observer,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  fellow-countryman  of  Virchow  and  his  confreres. 
He  himself  says  :  "  If  one  takes  as  a  criterion  the  patho- 
logical reproduction  of  the  physiological  papilla  (Forster, 
Rindfleisch,  Birch- Hirschf eld),  of  course  such  papillary 
growths  can  ifot  be  regarded  as  papillomata." 

Thost  (20),  in  his  very  excellent  paper,  whiL;  being  dis-  . 
posed  to  agree  with  Hopmann,  also  says  :  "  If,  however, 
one  onlv  recognizes  as  papillomata  the  epithelial  prolifera- 
tions with  connective-tissue  digitations  growing  in  them, 
Hopmann's  papillary  tumors  are  not  true  papillomata,  but 
adenomata — as,  in  fact,  he  describes  them.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  glandular  hy- 
perplasia, and  that  the  subjacent  epithelium  has  greatly  pro- 
liferated from  the  irritation  beneath,  and  has  itself  grown 
out  into  digitations.  ...  I  repeat,  the  glandular  and  vascu- 
lar development  in  these  tumors  seems  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  and  I  think  the  dictum  may  be  allowed  to  remain  : 
'  True  papillomata  are  rare  in  the  nose.'  " 

If  we  are  to  allow  adenomata  to  be  called  papillomata, 
why  not  certain  cases  of  cancer,  syphilis,  tubercular  growths  ? 
These  and  other  pathological  processes  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane often  have  true  papillce  on  their  surfaces,  while  the 
papillary  hypertrophies  in  the  nose  have  only  the  macro- 
scopic resemblance  of  papillae  on  their  surfaces.  Moreover, 
there  are  all  grades  of  this  furrowing  and  folding  of  the 
surface  epithelium.  Where  are  we  to  begin  to  call  them 
papillomata  ? 

Rarely,  but  undoubtedly,  there  are  instances  of  true  pap- 
illary fibromata  growing  in  the  nose.  They  differ  in  about 
everv  [)Ossible  histological  way  from  papillary  adenomata. 
They  are  the  tumors  almost  universally  called  pa[)illomata. 
Why  give  the  same  name  to  two  totally  different  patho- 
logical formations  ? 
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[N.  Y.  Med.  Jock., 


It  may  sft'iii  that  I  tlwcll  a  little  strnuirly  on  tliis  point, 
i>ut  one  n|i|irc(-iatt>s  tlit-  iin|>ortaii<-t>  of  it  wlx'ii  such  ^^ixxl 
«)l>st'rvcis  ami  distin^fuisluMl  authors  as  Sir  Mori'll  Maclvoiizio 
ami  I  >r.  Ilosworth  st'cm  incliiictl  to  act-opt  llojunaiiirs  statc- 
nitiits  apparently  from  a  niisapprehiMiHion  of  what  h<'  calls 
papilloma,  while  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  elsewhere 
is  a  natural  hut  unfortnnate  SiMpiel  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
term  in   llopmann's  sense  4)f  the  uonl. 


I  present  here  a  drawing  made  by  Dr.  Hodenpyl,  from 
a  section  in  my  possession  of  a  growth  removed  from  the 
nasal  fossa  by  Dr.  Knight,  in  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones  in  which  there  were 
also  a  number  of  ordinary  mucous  polypi.  Unfortunately, 
Hopmann  has  given  us  no  illustration  of  the  microscopic 
appearances  of  the  growths  so  graphically  and  accurately 
described  by  him.  A  glance  at  this  drawing  wnll  show,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  is  the  analogue  of  the  first  case  de- 
scribed by  Hopmann  and  quoted  above.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  investing  epithelium,  convoluted  and  folded  on  it- 
self, forms  a  fair  imitation  of  true  papilhe  when  not  exam- 
ined too  closely  or  too  criticalh  .  The  pathogenesis  is,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  entirely  different,  and  the  histological  dis- 
tinction perfectly  recognizable  from  a  true  papilloma.  1 
regret  I  have  no  good  example  of  a  nasal  papillary  fibroma 
to  compare  with  it. 

Hopmann  said  he  had  seen  fourteen  of  the  growths  out 
of  one  hundred  cases  of  nasal  tumors,  and  again  six  out  of 


twenty  H\e  (21).  while  Sciultfer  ('Jl')  has  seen  twenty  owt  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  'I'hese  proportions  are  not  at 
nil  surprising  and  will  probably  correspond  fairly  well  with 
every  one's  observation. 

It  is  iinpossil)le  t(»  say  liow  many  cases  of  true  nasal 
papilloma  have  been  observed.  Doubtless  some  of  those  so 
reporti'fl  were  not  papillary  fibromata.  It  is  certain  that 
only  those  which  have  been  exaniined  microscopically  can 
be  accurately  classilied,  though  some  had  every  macroscopic 
appearance  of  a  true  papilloma.  They  (evidently  have  a 
preference  for  the  cartilaginous  sjuptum  and  the  floor  of  the 
nose,  while  llopmann's  growths  are  more  frecpuMitly  re- 
ported on  the  turbinated  bones,  (rspeciallv  the  inferior,  the 
most  frcijuent  site  of  hypertrophies. 

Mackenzie  {^■i^^),  after  his  great  experience,  says  he  has 
only  met  with  five  cases  of  wliat  he  regards  as  i)apillomata ; 
Iiosw((rth  ('.^4),  only  one  out  of  two  hundred.  Warts  just 
v.'ithin  the  vestibule  are  comparatively  common,  and  are 
probably  analogous  to  the  pachydermia  laryngis  of  Virchow 
and  the  hard  warts  of  the  skin.  They  owe  their  setiology 
doubtless  to  the  irritation  of  the  finger  nail  and  the  flow  of 
secretions.  The  neighborhood  of  all  muco-cutaneous  junc- 
tions is  the  favorite  seat  of  epithelial  proliferations — benign, 
specific,  and  malignant.  I  have  in  my  pos.session  micro- 
scopic sections  of  one  removed  from  the  convex  surface  of 
a  deviated  sieptum  just  within  the  columna. 

Michel  (25)  is  commonly  credited  with  reporting  the 
first  case  of  na.sal  papilloma. 

Zuckerkandl's  (26)  case  is  also  well  known.  As  neither 
of  these  were  examined  microscopically,  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  probable  instances. 

The  two  cases  of  Aysaguer  (27),  although  more  satisfac- 
tory, may  also  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

Butlin  (*28)  reports  a  case  of  nasal  papilloma  and  rejects 
llopmann's  classification. 

Verneuirs  (29)  remarkable  and  unique  case  is  only 
paralleled  by  the  exuberance  with  which  papilloma  occa- 
sionally recurs  in  the  larynx  and  in  the  bladder  after  opera- 
tion. Noquet's  first  case  was  questioned  by  Moure,  Ruault, 
and  Chatellier,  but  he  stated  in  his  letter  to  me  that  a  micro- 
scopic examination  proved  its  genuineness.  His  second 
case,  as  stated  above,  was  a  polypus. 

Solis-Cohen  (30)  reported  a  case  combined  with  a  simi- 
lar growth  in  the  larynx. 

Cozzolino's  (31)  two  cases  appear  genuine,  but  were  not 
examined  microscopically. 

The  case  reported  by  Dr.  Mulhall,  of  St.  Louis,  before 
this  association  last  year,  he  informs  me,*  was  proved  by  mi- 
croscopic examination  to  be  a  genuine  papilloma.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any 
complete  list  of  nasal  papillomata.  This  would  be  impossi- 
ble from  the  confusion  in  nomenclature  and  diagnosis.  The 
cases  mentioned  are  principally  those  most  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  treatises  on  the  subject. 

Several  other  members  of  this  association  mentioned  a 
few  cases  that  had  come  under  their  observations  (32). 
There  is  no  special  interest  attached  to  their  symptoma- 
toloo"V  or  treatment  that  is  not  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition. 


Dec.  26,  1891.] 
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In  conclusion,  in  order  to  know  more  of  these  growths, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  a  microscopical 
examination  and  return  stained  sections  of  any  nasal  pa])il- 
lary  growth  removed  by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject. 
If  the  operator  will  put  the  specimen  for  twenty-four  hours 
into  eighty-per-cent.  and  then  into  absolute  alcohol,  and 
send  it  to  me  with  a  short  history,  I  will  return  the  sec- 
tions by  mail. 
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Medical  Practice  in  Connecticut. — "  It  appear.s  that  euergetie  action 
is  being  taken  in  tlie  Stntc  to  obtain  a  satisfaetory  medical-practice  law 
when  the  Legislature  again  meets.  ]\Ian.v  newspapers  of  the  State  have 
taken  up  the  crusade  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  has  been  prepared,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  favored  bv  the  different  so-called  '  schools  of  medi- 
cine' in  the  State.  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  which  no 
such  law  has  as  yet  been  passed." — Bonton  Medical  and  Surgical  .Jour- 
nal. 


THE   LOCALIZATION    OF   REMEDIES 

ABOUT   TlIK    SKNSORY    NP:KVES    OF   THE    SKIN. 

INDUCTION    OF    PHOTR.\CTED    LOCAL   ANAESTHESIA 
WITHOUT   MECHANICAL   AIDS. 

By  J.   LEOJ^ARD   CORNING,    A.M.,   M.  D., 

NEW  YORK, 

CONSULTANT   IN    NEHVOl'S   DIHEASE!4   TO   8T.    rBANClS'S   AND 

i?T.    MaKT'P  HOSPITALS,  .TERSET    CITY,   TUB   HACKENSACK   HOSPITAL,    ETC. 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  asked  the  question,  both  verbally 
and  in  the  course  of  correspondence  with  physicians  resi- 
dent in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  F)urope,  "  Is  it  not 
possible  to  fix  remedies,  and  more  especially  local  ana;s- 
thetics,  in  the  skin  for  protracted  periods  without  the  aid 
of  mechanical  devices  designed  to  arrest  the  circulation  by 
compression?"  This  question,  so  frequently  propounded, 
I  now  propose  to  answer  affirmatively,  and  I  trust  that  by 
so  doing  T  shall  be  able  to  render  a  service,  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether insignificant,  to  physician  and  surgeon  alike — to  the 
physician  because  he  is  often  under  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  local  measures  in  the  treatment  of  pain,  and  to  the 
surgeon,  for  upon  him  devolves  the  obligation  of  obtunding 
sensation  in  circumscribed  localities,  for  more  or  less  pro- 
longed periods,  during  operative  undertakings  of  various 
kinds. 

Like  all  things  capable  of  extensive  application  in  prac- 
tice, the  procedure  which  I  have  devised  and  shall  presently 
describe  is  quite  simple,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry  and  physiology.  By  its  use  any 
remedy  of  a  non-irritant  character  may  be  made  to  bathe 
the  filaments  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  for  pro- 
tracted periods — say,  for  an  hour  or  two  or  even  longer — 
and  this,  too,  without  the  use  of  ligatures,  wire  gauze, 
rings,  or  indeed  vascular  compression  in  any  of  the  forms 
which  I  have  previously  proposed.  For  convenience  of 
illustration,  let  us  assume  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
action  of  cocaine,  either  as  a  collateral  expedient  in  the 
treatment  of  pain,  or  because  it  is  desirable  to  utilize  the 
local  anaesthetic  properties  of  the  drug  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  procedure  which  I  have  devised  with  a  view  to  meeting 
these  exigencies,  without  the  aid  of  the  elaborate  appliances 
previously  mentioned,  embodies  the  following  principles  : 

1.  Injection  of  the  medicinal  solution  (anaesthetic)  into 
the  skin. 

2.  Subsequent  injection  through  the  same  hypodermic 
needle,  and  without  its  removal  from  the  part,  of  a  non- 
irritant  oil. 

3.  Precipitation  of  this  oil,  after  its  injection  into  the 
skin,  by  the  aid  of  moderate  cold,  but  without  freezing  the 
tissues. 

4.  Taking  up  the  slack  of  the  skiu  near  the  seat  of  in- 
jection. 

The  technicpie  involved  in  the  practical  ap])liration  of 
these  principles  may  be  thus  described  : 

In  the  first  place,  we  inject  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
anaesthetic  (C,,H,,NO^,  HCl)  into  that  portion  of  the  skin 
which  we  desire  to  render  insensible.  Then,  without  re- 
moving the  hypodermic  needle,  we  immediately  inject  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  oil  of  theobroma,  or  cacao 
butter,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 


ir. 
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(N.  Y.  Mki>.  Jouh., 


Finally,  l>y  the  Hjtplication  of  cold  to  the  Hkiii  direi-tly  i  cially  appIicHhlu  on  ncoount  of  itH  hlnnd,  non-irritatinf^  in<.|»- 
aftrr  tlu'  t-xccutioii  of  tlu'Hc  inano'iivros,  we  chuhc  tlio  oil  to  I  crticN,    which    iidiiiitN   of    itH   injection    in    larj^c    ()uantiti('s 


solidify  within  the  panMichyinti,  thus  olistnictin^  the  circti- 
liition  in  the  capillnries  and   cansiii;;  niore  or  Ionh  coniph'tc' 

stasis. 


without  the  U'UNt  chance  of  unpleasant  conseipienccs. 

Ah  a  matter  of  conrse,  having;  served  its  |)nrpose,  the  oil 
is  incited  and  fleporled  hy  the  f^eiicral  circnlation   when  the 


To    carry    these    niaiiipulatioiis    into    corMplcte    cll'cci    a     application  of  cold  to  the  skin  is  discontinued. 


dtxdile  svriiii^e  is  re(|iiircd,  one  harrel  containini;  a  two-or- 
ihree-per-eent.  solution  of  the  hydrochloritle  of  cocaine  and 


Mut   even  during    the  apprn^ation    of    cold    then;    is    a 
ffradual  nielt in;;  of  the  solidified  oil,  he^finnin;;  at  the  peripli- 


tined  to  contain  the  oil  will  readily  hold  four  or  live  hundred 
iiMuinis. 


the  other  tlw  oil  of  theohronui,  which  is  maintained  in  a  ery  and  proceeiiin;;  toward  the  center.  In  c<tnse(|iience  of 
thiid  state  hy  occasionally  dipping  the  syrinj^o  into  warm  tluK  the  aiia-sthcHia  temls  al.so  to  disappear  at  tli<'  periphery, 
watt-r  of  ahout   I  lo'  V.     The  capacity  of  the  harrel  contain-  This  suhsidence  of  the   iina'sthesia  may  lie  cMiormously 

iii!,f  the  anu'sthctic  is  one   hundred   nnnims,  while  that  des-  I  retardetl  hy  siiujily  lakin^r  up  the  slack  of  the   skin  outside 

the  zone   of  anastliesia.      To    acconiplish    this    it     is    only 
necesHary  to  make  a  fold  in  the  skin  and  maintain  the  latter 
hy  means  of  a  .strip   or  two  of  ordi- 
nary  elastic  adhesive    ])lHHter    or  hy 
the    apj)lication    of    a  small    sprin^r 
clothe8-|)in,  which  may  he  had  in  the 
sho])s  for  a  few  cents.     It  must  not, 
however,  he  inferred  that  stretching 
of  the  skin  is  re<piisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  most  complete  results; 
all  that  is  recpiired  is  the  elimination 
of  the  excessive  elasticity  of  the  skin 
at  the  seat  of  injection.     When  this 
is  done  in  the  simple  manner  previ- 
ously described  the  tissues  above  the  solidified  fatty  mass — 
and  nowhere  else — retain  a  milky-white  appearance  as  long 
as  the  oil   is  retained   in  a  compact  condition  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  cold.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  fatty 
mass  is  allowed  to  melt,  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  neglect 
to  spray  the  injected  area  with  ether  from  time  to  time,  the 
skin  resumes  its  normal  appearance  and   the  anaesthesia  is 
at  an  end.     Here  we  have  the  absolute  demonstration  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  hardened  oil  to  practically  arrest  the 
capillary  circulation  at  the  seat  of  injection. 

By  the  application  of  these  principles  I  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  limited  zone  of  anaesthesia  for  considera- 
bly over  an  hour,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  anaesthesia 
should  not  be  maintained  for  two  hours  or  more. 

I  fancy  that,  to  the  practical  members  of  the  profession, 
the  above-described  procedure  will  speak  for  itself,  and  I 
shall  therefore  refrain  from  commenting  further  upon  it. 


l>oth  of  these  barrels  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
bifurcated  tube  with  the  same  needle;  so  that  by  pressing 
first  upon  one  jiiston  rod  and  then  upon  the  other,  the  two 
licpiids  may  be  injected  through  the  same  needle  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

I  w  ish  to  acknowledge  the  carefulness  with  which  Mr. 
\V.  F.  Ford,  the  instrument-maker,  has  followed  my  instruc- 
tions in  making  the  syringe. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  ana'sthetic  and  the  oil  should  proceed  along  the 
same  path,  so  that  the  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  shall 
occur  immediately  after  anavsthetization  of  the  sensory  fila- 
ments in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  double  syringe  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
anaesthetic — a  solution  that  does  not  combine  or  solidify 
with  the  oil  of  tlieobroma,  but  remains  fluid,  and  therefore 
physiologically  potent,  about  the  filaments  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  It  is  evident  that  oleaginous  solutions  of  the  alka- 
loid (cocaine)  are  inapplicable,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  combine  and  then  solidify  with  the  oil  of  theobroma, 
and  are  thus  rendered  inoperative,  as  is  shown  by  the  im- 
mediate disappearance  of  the  anaesthesia. 

The  precipitation  (solidification)  of  the  oil  in  the  tissues 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  to  the  skin  of 
either  cold  water,  ice,  or  the  ether  spray.  I  prefer  the 
latter  expedient.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  spiav 
the  parts  continuously,  occasional  refrigeration  being  all 
that  is  required  to  |maintain  the  oil  in  a  solid  state  within 
the  tissues.     To  appreciate  this  point,  it  must  be  borne  in 


The  Influence  of  Vaso-motor  Nerves .  in  Intra-ocular  Changes. — 
According  to  the  Lancet,  "  Dr.  li.  Katz  reports  a  case  from  the  ophthal- 
mic clinic  at  the  Moscow  Uiiivers-ity  which  illustrates  the  influence 
which  vasomotor  nerves  exert  on  intra-ocular  alterations.  A  student, 
twenty-thiee  years  of  age,  suffeied  from  migraine  on  the  right  side, 
pericorneal  injection  of  the  right  eje,  mydriasis,  and  well-marked  epi- 
phora. Pulse,  120.  Ophthahiioscopic  result  normal.  The  urine  was 
free  from  albumin.  The  patient  had  not  suffered  from  syphilis.  Pal- 
pitation had  been  present  during  the  last  seven  years.  In  nine  days  all 
the  symptoms  had  disappeared  on  the  right  side,  but  two  days  later  a 
similar  attack  affected  the  left  side.  Four  months  afterward  the  right 
side  had  a  recurrence.     Soon  after  this  a  slight  diffuse  vitreous  opacity 


and  well-marked  byperspmia  of  the  left  retina  were  observed.    In  a  few 
mind  that  the  melting  point  of  the  oil  of  theobroma  is  from  '  ^^>'^  f  ^'""'^'''"  ^P^";'^'^'  "^'^^  ^°""^  episclerotic  injection  could  be  seen  in 


Qa°  +^  nco  T?  4.\    i.  ji-         •      ^  ^       '  r  e  the  right  eye.     This  had  quite  subsided  again  in  two  davs,  an 

8b    to  95    l'.,  so  that  a  reduction   in  temperature;of_from  ,.       j     ^  t  u      •  .     ,    ?  ,  •    ,    ,• 

0  0..  '■  "     ~  months  and  a  half  the  vitreous  opacitv  had  almost  entirely  disa 

15    to  20    IS  sufficient  to  keep  the  oil  in  a  solid  state  within  in  ^j^g  l^ft  g^.g     The  ca 

the  parenchyma.     Moreover,  the  oil  of  theobroma  is  spe-  |  one  of  Graves's  disease 


d  in  two 

sappeared 

in  the  left  eye.     The  case  had,  \)\  an  observer,  been  diagnosticated  as 
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URIC   ACID   AND   NERVOUS   DISEASE. 

A  PAPEE  on  uric  acid  in  nervous  diseases  appears  in  the 
autumn  number  of  Brain,  part  liii,  by  Dr.  A.  Haig,  wlio  writes 
sympathetically  out  of  the  abundance  of  personal  afl3iction  in 
the  way  of  migraine.  The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
which  Murchison  associates  with  lithsemia  are  aching  pains  in 
the  limbs  and  lassitude,  pain  in  the  shoulder,  hepatic  neural- 
gia, cramps  in  the  legs,  headache,  vertigo,  temporary  dimness 
of  vision,  convulsions,  paralysis,  noises  in  the  ears,  insomnia, 
depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  cerebral  symptoms, 
and  the  typhoid  state.  These  functional  disorders  are  the  re- 
sult of  vascular  conditions,  produced  by  the  retention  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood,  the  exact  nature  of  the  abnormity — whether 
headache,  epilepsy,  or  mental  depression — being  deterrjiined 
partly  by  the  intensity  of  the  contamination  of  the  blood  with 
uric  acid,  and  partly  by  the  anatomical  and  physiological  rela- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  nerve  structures  concerned.  The  ana- 
tomical arrangement,  being  inherited,  determines  in  several 
generations  the  disturbance  which  uric  acid  will  produce. 
Though  not  dependent  for  its  production  and  excretion  on 
nerve  center,  uric  acid  may  readily  bring  about  structural 
change  or  localization;  and  is,  therefore,  a  potent  factor  in 
later  organic  disease.  As  Sutton  has  it :  "Failure  of  function 
leads  to  organic  destruction.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  struct- 
ure made  function,  but  it  is  the  reverse.'' 

In  this  paper  Garrod's  observation  on  gout  and  rheumatic 
gout,  to  the  eflect  that  '•  the  causes  which  predispose  to  gout, 
independently  of  those  connected  with  individual  peculiarity, 
are  either  such  as  produce  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  the  system  or  lead  to  its  retention  in  ihe  blood,"  is  in  part 
rejected.  The  author  believes  that  all  uric-acid  diseases  are 
due  to  the  retention  of  this  acid  in  the  blood  and  not  to  its  ex- 
cessive production.  The  chief  or  only  cause  of  its  excess  in  the 
body  is  its  deficient  elimination  in  the  urine,  which  is  generally 
the  result  of  high  acidity  interfering  with  its  solubility.  This  is 
the  first  stage  of  deficient  excretion,  a  holding  back  or  reten- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  the  body.  There  is  normally  a  considerable 
store  of  uric  acid  packed  away  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  many 
other  tissues.  There  it  does  no  harm.  But  when  nutrition  be- 
comes impaired  from  whatever  cause,  when  there  is  some 
defect  in  nitrogenous  metabolism,  a  fall  in  urea  and  a  fall  in 
acidity  that  increases  the  solvent  power  of  the  blood,  uric  acid 
is  washed  out  of  its  hiding  places.  In  the  young,  whose  stores 
of  uric  acid  are  small,  but  who  suffer  from  periodic  attacks  of 
retention  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  due  to  fluctuations  in  excre- 
tion and  manifesting  themselves  as  migraine,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
vertigo,  or  aphasia,  it  laay  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  diet  and  re- 


duce nitrogenous  metabolism  while  providing  for  the  free  ex- 
cretion of  the  uric  acid  formed.  In  older  persons  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  out  the  accumulations  of  past  years.  This  is  perhaps 
best  accomi)lished  by  salicylate  of  sodium  for  weeks  or  months. 
When  present,  the  uric-acid  headache  may  be  treated  with  a 
dose  of  any  acid  which,  when  it  raises  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
and  diminishes  the  ali<alinity  of  the  blood,  will  rid  the  latter  of 
uric  acid.  Gastric  disturbance  or  the  overpowering  alkali  may 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  drug.  Nausea  is  best  overcome 
by  mustard  externally,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  or  nux 
vomica  can  take  the  jdace  of  acids.  Sometimes  small  doses  of 
opium  or  mercury  will  act  where  acids  fail.  They  all  operate 
in  the  same  way,  by  clearing  the  blood  (and  consequently  the 
urine)  of  uric  acid.  The  best  rule  is  to  get  the  stomach  in  good 
order,  and  then  give  salicylate  of  sodium  for  two  or  three  days 
to  sweep  out  of  the  body  any  remnant  of  uric  acid  that  may  be 
bidden  away.  In  spite  of  drugs,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  uric 
acid  is  sure  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  sooner  or  later,  many  times 
perhaps.  Diet  is  the  only  hope,  according  to  Dr.  Haig,  milk  or 
farinaceous  diet,  carried  out  rigorously  and  with  persistence. 


MORTALITY   BY  DIPHTHERIA   IN   OCTOBER,    1891. 

There  are  indications  of  a  refluent  wave  of  diphtheria — and 
of  mortality  thereby— in  this  State  and  Connecticut.  The 
monthly  reports  of  the  boards  of  health  of  these  two  States  for 
October  are  in  harmony  as  showing  an  excessive  and  apparently 
rising  mortality  in  the  larger  cities.  In  New  York  we  find  that 
the  deaths  from  this  cause  rose  in  one  month  from  334  to  527  ; 
while  in  October,  1890,  there  were  only  870  deaths.  There 
was  no  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  State  at 
large,  the  deaths  outside  of  some  of  the  large  cities  being  re- 
ported from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts; namely,  while  542  per  cent,  of  the  entire  death-roll  for 
the  mouth  was  due  to  diphtheria,  less  than  one  tenth  of  that 
percentage  was  located  outside  of  the  listed  towns  and  cities. 
The  increase  is  thus  clearly  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population ;  of  these  we  find  that  New  York  city  is  set 
down  for  176  deaths,  Brooklyn  105,  Albany  10,  Troy  11,  Bing- 
hamton  12,  Eimira  12,  Syracuse  6,  Buffalo  39,  Rochester  5,  or 
a  total  of  376  deaths  out  of  527  in  nine  of  the  largest  cities. 
There  were  no  new  epidemic  occurrences  reported  in  October. 
It  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  croup  is  listed  M'ith  diph- 
theria both  in  the  New  York  and  in  the  Connecticut  bulletins. 
The  number  of  unclassified  causes  of  death  in  the  New  York 
report  is  large  and  credited  with  1,281  deaths  out  of  a  total  of 
9,718  for  the  month  of  October. 

Turning  now  to  the  Connecticut  report,  we  note  that  diph- 
theria was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  destructive  of  the 
zymotic  diseases.  The  total  deaths  from  that  cause  were  77, 
out  of  1,107  for  the  State  at  large  from  all  causes,  or  6-09  per 
cent.  Of  this  number,  64  deaths  were  in  cities,  and  only  13  in 
conununities  rated  at  less  than  5,000  population.  The  cities 
having  the  largest  mortality  were  Hartford  19  deaths,  New 
Haven  8,  btamford  13,  Bridgeport  4,  Norwalk  4;  or  a  total  of 
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48  (lentils,  fri»m  II  total  of  77,  locnted  in  li\i  niu  .  Tim  only 
oilier  (liHoiiMcH  iiiori'  I'litul  tliiin  diplitlioriii  vvi-rc  (•t.iiHiMii|>rM>ii, 
|>iu'iiiiioi>iii,  ami  iliiirriui'al  (Hhohhos;  typhoid  IVvor  ciiiiHod  Ifss 
tiiiin  liiilf  as  iiiiiiiy  diatlis  as  diplillnTia.  \vliiK>  scarlatina  liad 
only  i)  doatlis. 

Tlio  Octolur  rofiirri'iico  of  di|)litlu>ria  and  croup  is  no  new 
phcntinicnon.  ImiI  tiiis  season's  »'\liiliition  of  it,  outlined  almvc, 
is  exceptionally  severe. 

mlmh:  rAL'Adhwriis. 

MAl.rUACTICK   SUITS    AtiAINST    IIOSI'ITAI,   sriJOilONS. 

TiiK  brin^jiuii'  of  ninlpractico  suits  airainst  IiDspital  siir^rcoiis 
received  a  severe  check  last  week  in  the  case  of  a  suit  a;riiinst 
Or.  William  T.  liull,  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  In  IHS.-)  ;. 
man  sued  this  hosi)ital  for  danuif^es  on  account  of  tho  result  of 
an  operation  |)erforined  on  him  by  Dr.  Hull.  This  suit  was 
tried  at  White  Plains,  and  tho  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
tho  hospital.  The  patient,  however,  broupht  a  second  s\iit, 
this  time  against  Dr.  Hull.  It  was  arfjued  before  Judtre 
Obrien  last  week,  and  the  defendant's  attorney  took  the  fjround 
that  the  plaintilV  had  no  .standin;,'  in  court,  inasmuch  as  the  case 
had  already  been  tried  once  and  had  jrone  against  him.  The 
Judge  concurred  in  this,  and  dismissed  the  case. 


THERAPEUTIC   THROMBOSIS. 

Tins  term  may  be  applied  to  tho  ingenious  device  for  pro- 
longing the  effect  of  a  local  ana?stbetic,  as  the  reader  will  find 
it  described  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Corning,  published  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal. 

ITE5IS,    ETC. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  occurred  on  De- 
cember l'2tli.  Dr.  Peck  wii.s  the  leading  surgeon  of  his  section,  having 
been  a  professor  of  surgery  for  twenty  years  in  the  State  University  and 
chief  surgeon  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Railroad,  besides  holding  a  num- 
ber of  minor  positions  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  insurance  companies. 
He  was  president  of  his  county  and  State  medical  associations,  1875- 
1876.  His  communications  to  the  medical  journals  were  surgical  in 
character,  as  a  rule,  ovariotomy  and  lithotomy  having  been  the  fields 
of  a  very  considerable  experience. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tuesday,  December  29th :  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  December  30th :  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ; 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield). 

Friday,  Jatinari/  1st:  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  Januari/  2(1 :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


^roatbiugs  of  Societies. 


NEW  Y'DRK   ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS    AND    GYNAECOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  Octoler  22,  1891. 

Dr.  Egbekt  H.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

Operations  on  the  Products  of  Pelvic  Inflammation: 
Haemorrhage  and  Shock.— Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie  presented  several 


Hp'  .     I.  jlluHtrnto  tlio  oxprctwion  of  certain  chanKCB  in  bin 

opinionM  as  to  the  advis-ibility  of  opcnitivo  interforenco  in  chsch 
of  id)!«ceHHeH  and  KiniisoH  tho  Heqiiohn  of  previouH  pelvic  inllam- 
luations.  lie  Haid  that,  like  all  operators,  up  to  a  tew  years  ago 
he  had  nut  tried  to  persuade  patients  to  liavu  thcHe  <-iiMditionM 
railieally  approaidied.  lie  had  always  been  in  <loubt  as  to 
wheliier  he  coidd  deal  with  them  Hiicccssfully.  Now  he  be- 
lieved that  ho  c(udd  do  so  with  very  little  more  risk  to  the  jja- 
lients  than  accompanied  ordinary  cascH  of  Kal[)ingitiH.  VVIien 
these  abHceH.Hc.s  offered  a  llucluating  point  jiosterior  to  the  broad 
ligament  they  mi^ilit  be  f)Uiictiire<l,  but  this  was  not  JuHtifiable 
anteriorly.  When  he  found,  after  waiting  for  the  almceHH  to  till, 
that  no  .safe  area  otl'ercd  for  puncture,  he  opened  the  belly  and 
examined  tho  tissues,  and  then  it  was  easy  to  puncture  and  drain 
through  tho  vagimi.  My  this  procedure  the  intestines  were 
avoided  and  the  chances  of  sepsis  were  minimized.  But  such 
meaHures  were  for  the  most  part  only  palliative,  the  abHccsH 
(savity  would  retill,  and  the  trouble  would  continue  indefinitely 
until  tho  tid)es  and  ovaries  were  removed.  When  this  was  done 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  flealing  with  the  adhesions  which 
involved  tho  gut.  The  trocar  used  l)y  the  speaker  in  puneftiring 
these  abscesses  was  specially  constructed  so  that  a  portion  of  it 
could  be  left  in  situ  and  constitute  the  drainage-tube  until  the 
adhesive  inflammation  around  it  was  sufficiently  firni  to  fonn 
a  channel  to  the  steel  dilator.  Withdrawal  of  the  trocar  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  trying  to  re-enter  the  puncture  wa.s  always 
likely  to  result  in  a  false  passage  through  the  connective  tissue. 

The  author  also  st.ited,  an  opinion  based  on  observation,  that 
many  of  the  fatal  issues  from  laparotomies  which  were  put  down 
to  shock  were  really  attributable  to  haemorrhage.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  .stop  all  bleeding  before  closing  the 
cavity. 

Puerperal  Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens.— Dr.  J.  Henry 
FiiUiTNiciMT  read  a  p.iper  on  tliis  subject.  In  the  study  of  this 
disease  he  said  it  would  be  observed  that  uncertainty  and  change 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  He 
then  reviewed  briefly  the  various  opinions  as  to  its  pathology  at 
different  periods,  and  deduced  from  such  that  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  was  that  the  disease  was  a  phlebitis  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and,  although  depending  upon  the  puerperal  state,  it  dif- 
fered essentially  from  other  varieties  of  phlebitis,  and  particu- 
larly from  uterine  i)hlebitis.  It  might  be  concluded,  then,  that 
the  chief  factors  in  force  during  the  disease  were  tlirombosis  of 
the  venous  and  occasionally  of  the  lymphatic  system.  This  ex- 
plained the  swelling,  pain,  oedema,  and  mode  of  resolution  ot 
the  disease.  It  was  more  common  among  multipaife  than 
among  primiparfe,  and  occurred  rather  among  the  feeble  and 
delicate.  Accidents  and  complications  of  delivery,  especially 
version  and  removal  of  a  retained  placenta,  were  often  the  ex- 
citing causes.  Pressure  of  the  foetal  head  in  either  iliac  fossa 
followed  by  pain  and  malaise  had  been  believed  to  cause  the 
appearance  of  the  affection  in  the  pregnant  woman.  As  to  its 
frequency,  statistics  showed  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens  was  of  rare  occurrence.  The  left  leg 
had  been  found  more  prone  to  the  attack,  though  rarely  both 
legs  became  involved  in  the  pathological  process.  Ha:-morrhage 
during  or  after  labor  seemed  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  an  at- 
tack. A  previous  author  had  observed  that  the  disease  was 
lelatively  of  more  frequency  in  those  patients  who  had  placenta 
pr<Bvia.  One  attack  did  not  necessarily  predispose  the  individ- 
ual to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  subsequent  pregnancies. 
When  it  did  occur,  the  author  found  the  attack  to  be  milder 
than  the  original  one.  The  onset  of  the  disease  was  usually 
in  from  one  to  live  weeks  after  delivery.  The  patients  com- 
plained of  a  dull  pain,  at  first  felt  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Press- 
ure aggravated  this  pain.     Swelling  followed,  and  the  skin 
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became  tense  and  shining.  Red  streaks  appeared  along  the 
course  of  the  limb,  the  veins  at  the  sanae  time  having  a  cord- 
like feel  under  the  fingers.  The  leg  assumed  a  white,  glisten- 
ing appearance,  hence  the  name  milk-Ieg.  Febrile  movement 
was  present.  Recovery  from  this  disease  was  slow  even  wiien 
it  terminated  bv  resolution.  Suppuration  and  gangrene  might 
supervene.  Sudden  death  was  liable  to  occur  in  consequence  of 
migration  of  the  thrombus,  which  would  be  swept  along  in  the 
current  of  the  blood  until  arrested  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
The  prognosis  of  the  disease  per  se  was  favorable  ;  its  complica- 
tions, however,  might  make  it  dangerous.  The  tum(;tactiou 
sometimes  became  chronic  and  the  limb  enormously  enlarged. 
The  intlammation  might  be  superficial  or  deep  and  the  progno- 
sis would  be  modified  thereby.  The  chief  ends  to  be  secured  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  were  elevation  and  immobilization 
of  the  affected  limb.  To  relieve  pain,  anodyne  embrocations 
could  be  used.  To  facilitate  re-orption,  mercurials,  belladonna, 
or  counter-irritants  could  be  employed.  Antipyretics  were  indi- 
cated to  allay  fever.  The  treatment  by  blisters,  so  much  lauded 
by  the  older  authorities,  would  be  unqualifiedly  condemned  at 
the  present  day.  As  soon  as  the  pain  had  disappeared  the 
smooth  ai)phcation  of  a  Martin  elastic  bandage  was  proper,  and 
subsequentl}^  a  long  elastic  stocking  should  be  worn  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  patient  should  be  warned  not  to  rise  too 
soon  or  to  make  any  undue  exertion  lest  the  thrombus,  or  a 
fragment  of  it,  might  become  detached  and  lead  to  sudden 
death.  Finally,  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  not  to  stand 
too  long  on  the  affected  leg,  for  the  limb  was  then  prone  to  lose 
its  sensibility  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

In  the  remarks  which  followed,  very  little  new  was  adduced 
as  to  the  scientific  petiology  or  pathology  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
BucKMASTEE  Said  he  had  known  a  case  of  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  to  promptly  follow  the  use  of  a  creolin  wash  after  labor. 

Dr.  Waldo  had  observed  it  in  connection  with  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia. Both  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Chairman  had  suffered  from 
the  condition  after  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Murray  was,  however, 
quite  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  earlier  days  at 
Bellevue,  before  aseptic  work  was  attempted,  the  occurrence  of 
phlegmasia  was  quite  common,  now,  under  the  new  system, 
it  was  a  condition  i-arelj'  observed  in  the  maternity  iiospital. 

A  Case  of  Intestinal  Obstruction  following  Operation  for 
Stenosis  of  the  Cervix.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  i)v.  F. 
Spencer  Halsey.  Mrs.  T.,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  marrit-d 
four  years,  no  children,  no  miscarriages,  had  begun  to  menstru- 
ate at  fourteen,  and  had  never  suffered  therefrom  until  ahout 
twenty-four,  when  she  had  had  great  trouble,  severe  pain,  dis 
tention  of  abdomen,  profuse  flow  for  eight  to  twelve  days,  and 
occurring  every  eighteen  to  twenty  days.  On  examination,  there 
had  been  found  marked  anteflexion  and  pronounced  cervical  ste- 
nosis. Under  treatment  of  hot-water  douches  and  tampons  and 
dilatation,  she  had  improved,  until  at  the  end  of  six  months  she 
had  been  greatly  benefited.  She  had  remained  so  until  March, 
1890,  when  her  old  condition  had  become  worse,  and  operation 
had  been  advised,  which  had  accordingly  been  done  on  April  8, 
1890.  Ether  had  been  used  as  the  ansesthetic,  and  the  patient  had 
rallied  well.  Sims's  operation  had  been  performed,  and  the  canal 
rendered  capable  of  having  the  largf  st  dilator  passed.  The  patient 
had  progressed  well  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when 
symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  had  developed.  There  had  been 
high  pulse  and  temperature,  intense  pain  over  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion, constipation,  and  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  purulent 
character  which  had  increased  until  on  the  sixth  day  it  bad  been 
very  profuse  and  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  Under  treatment 
the  patient  had  gradually  become  bettor,  until  by  the  eighteenth 
day  she  had  complained  of  nothing  except  pain  over  the  right 
]iac  region  and  abdominal  tympany.     On  the  seventeenth  day 


a  spot  of  dullness  had  been  obtained  over  the  iliac  region  on  the 
right  side.  During  the  twelve  days  intervening  there  Iiad  been 
only  two  movements  of  the  bowels— both  by  enemata.  The  rec- 
tal tube, had  been  used  and  the  lower  bowel  had  been  found  en- 
tirely emjjty.  From  the  nineteenth  to  tiie  twenty-seventh  day 
alter,  the  condition  of  the  patient  had  become  gradually  worse, 
and  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction  had  become  apparent,  so  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  do  laparotomy  on  May4tli,  twenty-seven 
days  after  the  operation.  By  good  fortune  the  need  of  any  op- 
eration had  been  obviated,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre- 
vious the  patient  had  been  taken  with  a  desire  to  strain,  and 
had  felt  something  give  way,  followed  immediately  by  an  im- 
mense passage  of  f.ecal  matter  and  flatus.  From  this  time  until 
the  8th  (one  month  after)  she  iiad  steadily  improved,  when  on 
the  date  mentioned  a  large  I'a3cal  tumor  had  been  found  to  the 
right  of  the  uterus  and  posterior.  The  sphincter  ani  had  been 
dilated  under  ether  and  the  mass  removed,  filling  an  ordinary 
bowl.  The  day  following  the  patient  was  feeling  comfortable, 
the  bowels  had  moved  naturally,  and  by  the  20th— forty-two 
days  after  the  operation— she  was  up  and  about,  and  had  re- 
mained perfectly  well  ever  since. 


Meeting  of  November  19,  1891. 
Dr.  Egbert  IT.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

Vicarious  Menstruation.— Dr.  C.  B.  Kerley  presented  a 
young  woman  who  menstruated  at  regular  period.s  through  a 
cicatrized  opening  in  the  neck,  the  aperture  being  situated  at 
about  the  level  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  though  there  was  no 
apparent  connection  with  that  structure. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Cole  ci'ed  a  case  in  which  profuse  haemorrhage 
had  occurred  from  the  bladder,  coincident  and  varying  in  quan- 
tity and  duration  with  the  vaginal  flow.  The  urine  would  be 
chocolate-colored  and  characteristic  of  blood  coming  from  some 
point  distant  from  the  bladder  itself. 

The  Chairman  was  inclined  to  consider  the  condition  under 
consideration  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  thyreoid 
gland,  which  sometimes  enlarged  during  menstruation.  Still 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  no  appearance  or  history  of  such  enlai-ge- 
ment  in  this  case.  Three  instances  of  vicarious  menstruation 
had  come  under  his  immediate  notice.  One  woman  bad  men- 
struated from  the  nose  every  twenty-eigfct  days,  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge being  extremely  scanty.  This  person  was  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  married,  and  a  mother.  She  had  acquired  the 
abnormal  habit  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Another  woman  had 
menstruated  in  part  from  the  umbilicus.  At  each  period  her 
underclothing  in  contact  with  the  navel  became  stained  with 
blood.  The  s{)eaker  had  been  unable  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
.■il)erture,  but  considered  the  condition  to  be  one  of  oozing  from 
sudoriparous  glands.  Another  case  was  one  of  intermittent 
htcmaturia  occurring,  not  at  each  menstrual  epoch,  but  always 
coincidently  with  menstruation. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Fdeboiii.s  cited  the  case  of  a  girl,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  who  lost  blood  from  the  stomach  every  month. 
The  haemorrhage  then  ceased  and  did  not  recur  until  the  next 
menstrual  epoch.  This  patient  bad  suffered  from  purulent  sal- 
pingitis on  both  sides,  but  whether  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  condition  he  did  not  know.  He  had  also  another  girl, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  under  his  care  who  at  each  menstrual 
period  developed  an  eruption  on  the  cheek  which  was  alu  ays 
of  a  definite  shape.  It  was  a  crcscentic,  well-marked  flush, 
covering  an  area  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  took  the  type  of  a 
vesicular  eruption,  but  no  blood  was  lost  from  it  unless  it  was 
scratched. 

Dr.  H.  N,  Vinebekg  mentioned  the  case  of  a  hysterical  girl 
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pntioMt  of  liis  who  was  Miih|i'ct  at  tlio  inonHtriml  period  to  ii  tliin 
sMiiioiis  (liscliar^o  tVom  tlu*  nostrils,  wliicli  CDiitiiiiiiMl  for  \\\i>  or 

Ectopic  Gestation.— Dr.  C  S.  Cni.K  rend  a  flinicjil  ncunl 
in  wliifli  111'  f^iivi"  till'  lii>lorv  of  a  caso  of  irivj^iilar  ami  ini.sscd 
iiuMisliiiatioii,  ("olickv  paiiis,  and  an  oxtra-iilcriiu'  tiitiior.  'I'lu' 
caso  was  sn-ii  in  consultation  hy  Dr.  Orandin,  who  had  coiii- 
cidiMl  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  all  prohahility  a  caso  of  oc- 
Idpii'  pro;ximn(".v.  Tho  patioiit.  had  luien  kept  in  hi-il  throe 
wooks;  oi^dit  uriinrfK  of  cloctricity  had  hi'iMi  fjfivi'U  (u'alvanio, 
tifty  niilliainpi^ros),  six  for  tiCtooii  inimiti's,  two  for  ti-n  niiniitos, 
at  intervals  of  from  ono  to  fonr  days,  at  tin.'  conclusion  of  which 
the  tun\or  had  disappeared,  tho  uterus  had  hecorne  eiihir^^'d, 
and  a  normal  gestation  had  seemed  to  obtain.  .\n  eNaiuin.ilion 
two  months  suhseipiontly  had  oontirmed  thi.s  opinion. 

After  reviewinj;  some  of  the  well-known  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  especially  in  the  lijjht  of  the  case  reported,  the  writi-r  .>-nl>- 
mitted  as  his  conclusions  the  followiuff  jiropositions: 

1.  That  there  was  considerable,  hut  not  incontrovertible, 
evidence  that  a  stronj;  probability  of  ectopic  pregnancy  mijrht 
he  determined  in  the  prerupturo  stage.  2.  That  the  diagnosis 
in  the  prerupture  stage  could  without  operation  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  absolute.  3.  That  we  were  not  justified  before  rupture  in  an 
immediate  laparotomy  on  a  suspicion,  however  strong,  unless 
there  were  peculiar  and  unusiud  conditions  that  would  not  war- 
rant delay.  4.  Electricity  had  proved  itself  in  intelligent  hands 
comparatively  safe,  often  etticient,  and  in  the  prerupture  stage 
worthy  of  careful  trial.  5.  We  should  be  prepared  to  do  a 
laparotomy  at  any  time  if  rupture  supervened  or  if  other  con- 
siderations made  operative  interference  imperative. 

The  paper  opened  up  an  animated  discussion  covering  the 
well-trodden  ground  as  to  the  i)ossibilities,  difficulties,  and  im- 
possibilities of  diagnosticating  ectopic  gestation,  and  as  to 
whether,  when  the  condition  was  assumed  to  be  defined,  inter- 
ference by  electricity  or  by  the  knife  was,  in  the  interests  of  the 
woman,  to  be  the  more  desired  as  the  procedure  of  election. 

Dr.  R.  A.  MtrRRAY  did  not  deem  it  the  best  treatment  to 
condemn  the  case  to  the  knife  immediately.  Diagnosis  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  difficult,  and  was  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be 
imperfect.  Even  if  electricity  failed  to  cause  the  disappcjirnnce 
of  the  contents  of  the  tumor,  it  would  not  be  wise,  if  the  patient 
suffered  no  inconvenience,  to  endanger  her  life  by  operation. 
But  in  case  electricity  caused  rui)ture,  careful  recourse  to  the 
knife  must  follow.  Again,  although  the  tubes  had  ruptured, 
they  might  not  have  done  so  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  into 
the  broad  ligament,  and  that  in  such  slight  degree  th;it  the 
blood  might  become  encapsulated  as  a  hematoma.  He  thought 
it  wise  to  kill  the  foetus,  if  possible,  by  the  use  of  electricity 
before  the  eleventh  week.  When  this  attempt  proved  unsuc- 
cessful and  inflammatory  symptoms  appeared,  cutting  must  be 
done. 

Dr.  Edebouls  held  that  laparotomy  was  not  called  for  before 
rupture  had  occurred.  If  the  case  could  be  diagnosticated 
within  the  second  month  we  had  a  known  means  of  destroying 
the  life  of  the  foetus  in  electricity,  and  of  evacuation  of  the 
amniotic  fluid  by  exploratory  puncture. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  the  case  under  discussion  and  sim- 
ply knew  that  there  had  existed  a  rational  history  and  the 
physical  signs  of  an  ectopic  ])regnancy.  A  tumor  had  been  ])res- 
ent,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  and,  after  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  measured  electricity,  this  tumor  had  disappeared. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  the  tube,  not  being  overdistended. 
had  not  lost  its  contractile  power  and  that  the  electricity  had 
resulted  in  the  expression  of  the  foetus,  w'hich  had  dropped  into 
the  uterine  cavity.  At  any  rate,  the  woman  was  now  four 
months  gravid. 


A  Pessary  worn  for  Thirty  Years.— Dr.  Mirrat  nhowed 

a  glass  pessary,  about  two  thirds  the  diamct<-r  of  n  billiard-ball, 
which  he  had  recently  extracted  from  its  eiivironments  in  the 
vagimi  of  an  idd  woman  of  seventy.  This  solid  exeinpliHcation 
of  wlial  the  white  woman  could  htaiid  in  the  shape  of  a  [lessary 
had  stayed  put  for  thirty  yearn. 

The  Treatment  of  Incomplete  Miscarriage  at  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital.  Dr.  II.  (i.  l.otKK  described  the  metliud  which 
was  now  praiticed  at  ({oosevelt  Hospital  when  these  (iiiAeM 
had  lo  bt'  dealt  with.  The  theory  was  to  effect  by  radical 
,'iinl  lli(Mongh  measures  speedy  and  complete  removal  of  every 
loose  and  attached  [)ortion  of  the  ovum  or  secundines  in  every 
case  of  incomplete  nnscarriage.  The  woman  was  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  elaborate  cleansing  of  the  parts  effected. 
The  uterus  was  then  grasped  by  bullet  forceps  and  brought  c(jn- 
veniently  down  ;  ra|)i(l  dilatation  was  performed  and  tho  organ 
relieved  of  its  contents  by  force|)s,  manipulation,  and  the  wire- 
loop  curette.  Special  care  was  taken  to  remove  possible  sources 
of  trouble  around  the  tube  apertures.  The  toilet  of  the  cavity 
was  then  made,  a  I  to-r),()()0  bichloride  solution  being  employed, 
compound  tincture  of  iodine  being  added  to  stay  continue<l  bleed- 
ing. A  tampon  of  iodized  phenol  was  then  passed  into  the 
cavity.  In  the  event  of  persistent  hiemorrhage  a  ten-i)er-cent. 
iodoform-gauze  roller  bandage,  twenty  feet  in  length  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  was  used,  a  free  end  being  passed  into 
the  uterus  with  dressing  forceps  and  the  cavity  thus  packed. 
This  tamponnade  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  method  elicited  con.siderable  criticism.  While  its  effi- 
cacy was  freely  admitted,  it  was  con.sidered  by  some  as  unneces- 
sary in  its  elaboration  and  by  others  as  suitable  only  for  hos- 
pital use. 

SOUTHERN   SURGICAL   AXD   GYNAECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Richmond,   Va.,  yovemher  10, 
11,  and  12,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  L.  S.  McMuetry,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  in  the 
Chair. 

Albuminuria:  its  Relation  to  Surgical  Operations.  —Dr. 

.J.  W.  Long,  of  Randleinan,  N.  C,  read  a  pai)er  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

\.  That  it  was  very  rare  for  either  ether  or  chloroform  to 
injure  healthy  kidneys. 

2.  That  when  renal  disturbances  from  the  use  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, the  kidneys  being  healthy,  did  occur,  they  were  due 
rather  to  prolonged  narcosis,  exposure  of  the  patienr,  or  per- 
haps to  the  combined  influences  of  the  operation  and  the  anaes- 
thetic. 

3.  That  a  mild  degree  of  albuminuria  or  nephritis,  especially 
if  recent,  was  not  a  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  cidoroform 
or  ether. 

4.  That  even  in  the  presence  of  advanced  and  extensive 
renal  changes  an  anaesthetic  might  be  employed,  provided  the 
patient  or  family  were  advised  of  the  additional  risk. 

5.  That  of  the  two  anaesthetics  usually  employed,  it  was  yet 
a  mooted  question  as  to  which  was  the  safer  so  far  as  the  kid- 
neys were  concerned,  unless  it  was  in  obstetrical  operations. 

6.  That,  while  it  was  by  no  means  the  rule,  profound  func- 
tional disturbance,  and  even  organic  lesions,  might  be  induced 
by  an  operation,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic. 

7.  That  such  renal  changes  were  due  to  reflex  sympathetic 
action  or  sepsis,  or  both. 

8.  That  operations  on  certain  parts,  notably  the  abdominal 
and  genito-urinary  organs  and  about  the  mouth  and  rectum, 
were  specially  likely  to  produce  renal  complications. 
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fl.  Tliat  a  hejilthy  condition  of  the  kidneys  minimized,  but 
did  not  obviate,  the  dangers  referred  to. 

10.  That  albuminuria  was  always  indicative  of  renal  lesions, 
and  should  be  regarded  with  distrust,  but  was  not  a  positive 
contra-indication  to  an  operation. 

11.  That  when  albuminuria  was  associated  witii  other  evi- 
dences of  advanced  renal  changes  no  operation  should  be  under- 
taken without  first  candidly  stating  to  the  patient  or  friends  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

12.  That,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem,  an  operation  would 
sometimes  relieve  an  albuminuria  due  to  acute  affections. 

13.  That  no  surgeon  was  justified  in  imdertaking  an  opera- 
tion witliout  first  knowing  the  state  of  his  i)ationt's  kidneys. 

Systemic  Infection  from  Gonorrhoea.  —  Dr.  Hkdford 
Hrown,  of  Alexandria,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  lie 
cited  five  interesting  cases  of  systemic  infection  from  gonor- 
rhoea. He  believed  that  there  were  two  channels  for  the  ab- 
sorption and  transmission  of  the  gonorrhoeal  microbe  into  the 
general  system.  One  was  by  continuity  of  surface  over  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  from  the  urethra 
to  the  kidneys.  The  other  channel  was  through  the  medium  of 
the  great  lymphatic  system,  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  urethra 
to  the  inguinal  glands,  thence  through  the  lymphatics  of  the 
system  into  the  general  circulation.  He  believed  also  that  this 
microbe  so  transmitted  was  lodged  at  diffei-ent  points  in  the 
organism.  The  gonorrhoeal  microbe,  transmitted  by  continuity 
of  surface  over  the  genitourinary  tract,  invariably  induced  spe- 
cific suppurative  inflammation.  On  the  contrary,  when  trans- 
mitted through  the  lymphatics  the  inflammation  was  not  of  a 
suppurative  character,  but  assumed  peculiar  types;  then  the 
contact  of  the  infectious  microbe  with  the  mucous  surfaces  pro- 
duced su[)purative  prostatitis,  cystitis,  ureteritis,  pyelitis,  and 
then  pyonephrosis.  The  absorption  of  the  same  tiirough  the 
lymphatic  channels  first  set  up  lymphangeitis  of  the  urethra, 
then  lymphadenitis  of  Cowper's  glands,  then  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  and  inflammation  of  the  connecting  lymphatics.  By 
further  absorption  it  might  induce  septic  phlebitis  of  the  thigh, 
and  finally  synovitis,  endocarditis,  and  internal  destructive  oph- 
thalmitis. He  also  believed  that  in  certain  cases  genuine  sep- 
ticajmia  might  be  developed  in  the  course  of  these  compli- 
cations. He  thought  there  was  a  marked  relative  differ- 
ence in  the  susceptibility  of  different  constitutions  to  the  sys- 
temic poisoning  of  gonorrhoeal  infection,  as  in  other  diseases; 
that  the  absorption  and  infection  of  the  system  from  this  cause 
was  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  writer  placed  stress  on 
gonorrhoeal  ureteritis  following  cystitis  as  a  part  of  the  action 
of  the  gonorrhoeal  infection  in  its  travels  over  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  genito-urinary  organs  toward  its  final  destination  in 
this  direction,  the  kidneys.  This  complication  was  accompanied 
with  pain,  at  times  sharp  and  paroxysmal,  usually  dull  and  ach- 
ing in  character.  These  sharp  paroxysms  of  pain  extended  up- 
ward to  the  kidney,  and  not  down  toward  the  bladder,  as  in  ne- 
phritic colic.  Then,  again,  tliere  was  soreness  in  the  entire  line 
of  the  ureter,  increased  on  pressure,  so  that  the  course  of  the 
canal  might  be  marked  out  clearly.  Ureteritis  was  always  es- 
tablished before  nephritis  began  in  gonorrhoeal  infection. 

The  cases  cited  by  the  author  indicated  that  a  state  of  i)ya3- 
mia  or  septicjemia  might  be  developed  by  systemic  infection 
from  gonorrhci'a  in  certain  cases. 

A  Report  of  some  Additional  Cases  of  External  Peri- 
neal Urethrotomy  without  a  Guide.— Dr.  J.  Enwix  Micii.a.ei., 
of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  the  opera- 
tion was  one  of  great  value  both  in  gonorrhoeal  and  in  trau- 
matic cases,  and  he  thought  one  was  justified  in  bringing  for- 
ward any  experience  in  it  which  might  be  of  use  to  the  profes- 
sion.    His  results  had  been  very  satisfactory— a  fact  which  he 


attributed  rather  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  \i\*  patients 
were  largely  free  from  grave  constitutional  disease  than  to  any 
method  or  a[)plication  which  he  had  to  suggest.  He  had  simply 
followed  what  he  had  considered  the  precepts  of  good  surgery 
as  ap;)lied  to  this  region  of  the  body — viz.,  free  incision,  free 
drainage,  and  as  inucli  of  antise|)tic  surgery  as  the  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  report  of  these  eight  cases  brought  up  the 
number  of  patients  on  whom  he  had  done  the  operation  of  ex- 
ternal perineal  urethrotomy  to  seventeen,  and  the  conditions 
which  had  made  the  operation  necessary  included  nearly  all 
tiiose  which  ordinarily  indicated  it.  Xone  of  the  patients  had 
died  at  a  period  of  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  had  been  due  to  other 
causes.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  had  reported  nine  cases  of 
perineal  section  without  a  guide,  and  he  had  only  to  add  to  the 
remarks  made  at  that  time  that  increasing  experience  led  him 
to  have  more  and  more  confidence  in  the  good  results  of  open- 
ing the  f)erin{eum  and  le-s  fear  of  danger.  It  was  frue  that  he 
had  had  unusual  good  fortune  in  operating  in  cuses  which, 
as  a  rule,  had  presented  no  grave  kidney  lesion,  but,  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  complication  added  to  the  risk  of 
the  operation  as  much  as  it  did  to  others  of  equal  gravity,  if  not 
more,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  opening  the  perinseum  in 
old  stricture  cases  with  bad  kidneys  was  nmch  freer  from  dan- 
ger than  internal  urethrotomy  or  even  dilatation.  A  case  in 
point:  About  ten  years  bffore  he  had  done  an  internal  urethrot- 
omy on  a  patient  with  an  old  tough  stricture.  In  forty-eight 
hours  he  had  had  a  temperature  of  107°  and  had  been  very  ill. 
The  same  patient  had  returned  to  him  a  short  time  since.  He 
could  pass  a  No.  10  E.  sound  with  difficulty.  The  stricture  was 
resilient  and  closed  after  tiie  sound  to  such  an  extent  that  urina- 
tion was  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The  patient  was  having 
chills,  and  was  somewhat  nauseated  and  weak.  His  urine,  al- 
though aramoniacal  and  ropy,  gave  no  evidence  of  grave  kidney 
trouble.  He  had  proposed  a  combined  internal  and  external 
urethrotomy  and  had  refused  to  do  either  operation  without 
the  other.  The  patient  had  consented.  He  had  opened  the 
perinasum  freely  and  cut  the  urethra  with  the  Otis  instrument 
to  No.  40  F.  The  temperature  had  not  risen  above  100°, 
the  patient  had  done  well  in  every  particular,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  had  sent  him  ho^ie  passing  a  No.  3(5  F.  instrument  on 
himself. 

Complications  in  Pelvic  Surgery  and  how  to  deal  with 
them. — Dr.  Josepji  PmcE,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  The  author's  reasons  for  choosing  this  subject 
had  been  that  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  part  that 
complications  played  in  the  work  of  the  surgeon  was  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  generality  of  medical  men,  by  general  surgeons, 
and,  least  of  all,  by  the  tyro  in  surgery  and  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  begin  their  surgical  investigations  and  trial  trips  by 
an  entrance  into  the  domain  of  abdominal  or  pelvic  surgery. 
The  complications  in  this  special  branch  of  surgery  were  pri- 
marily tho.se  of  surgery  in  general,  with  many  things  sui)eradded 
to  render  them  formidable.  It  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
surgeon  to  remove  the  uterine  appendages  for  a  bleeding  fibroid, 
in  ordinary  operations  the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages 
was  to  the  skilled  abdominal  or  j)elvic  surgeon  one  of  the  simjjlest 
of  undertakings.  If,  however,  he  attempted  to  accomplish  their 
removal  without  holding  in  mind  the  complications  that,  as  a 
rule,  existed,  or  if  he  was  a  neophyte  or  an  experimental  dab- 
bler, he  would  find  t(K)  late  in  many  cases  that  he  had  attemiitcd 
an  operation  that  he  could  not  finish,  or,  if  he  did  complete  it, 
he  had  also  sacrificed  his  patient,  or  rendered  her  worse  off 
than  before.  In  other  words,  to  accomplish  a  cure  he  must 
abandon  removal  of  the  appendages  and  perform  hysterectomy, 
wiiich  had   but  little  in  common  with  the  operation  originally 
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|ir(i|>(»sotl.  If  tliis  icU'ji  WHS  still  fiirtlior  cjirriod  out,  wi<  should 
tiiid  Mint  (■(iiiipliciitiiitis  diil  not  coiitiiic  tliciiiMdvos  t<>  <>tu-  syH- 
ti'iii  of  orj,'aiis,  but  oxtoiulfd  to  idl  siiiToiiiidiii;;  slnictniivs  hv 
rojisoii  of  inlliinimalorv  iidlu-sioiis.  This  was  triio  of  I  Ik-  hlad- 
dor,  iiri>tors,  intfstiiu',  oiiii'iitnin,  stoinaoh,  and  liver.  Adlio- 
sioiis  woiv  the  bane  of  ahdoiiiitial  and  polvic  siirj^ory,  and  iienrc 
wo  saw  that  tho  f^roatost  mistakes  and  failures  were  made  by 
those  who  from  a  knowledjje  of  abdominal  surgery  sim|dy  had 
attempted  to  <leal  with  pelvic  intlammalions.  The  alidomiiial 
8ur;reons  who  eould  he  counted  as  really  successful  pelvic  sur- 
j^eons  were  therefore  few.  This  was  said  with  no  intention  of 
detractiufj  from  the  importance  of  abdominal  surfxery.  Tho 
strictly  abdominal  orj^ans  must  always  enter  lartrely  into  tho 
domain  of  surjiery. 

With  rofjard  to  irri-ration,  we  must  pet  out  of  our  heads  tho 
idea  that  it  was  dangerous.  Too  often  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence had  hot  water  bronpbt  about  a  speedy  reaction  in  patients 
vvho-«e  lives  had  been  almost  desi)aire(l  of.  Wo  were  told  that 
cases  did  not  need  tlushiufr;  that  they  did  badly  under  it.  The 
author  believed  that  they  did  need  flushing  if  they  were  des- 
perate ca.ses,  and  if  they  did  badly  they  did  so  not  on  account  of 
the  flushing,  but  because  of  the  operation  that  bad  preceded  it. 
Next  we  had  a  resort  in  packing.  (Jauze  i)acking,  accurately 
applied  to  tlie  bleeding  or  oozing  surfaces  so  that  it  could  bo 
removed  without  interfering  with  the  otherwise  completed  op- 
eration, was  of  infinite  value  in  hsemorrhage.  It  could  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  indefinitely  almost,  broadly  si)eaking,  at  least 
up  t"  sixty  or  seventy  hours,  if  absolutely  clean  and  fresh,  either 
salivvlated  or  iodoformized.  The  drainage-tube  controlled  liscm- 
orrliage.  The  drainage-tube  was  currently  spoken  of  as  if  it 
was  an  annex  to  pelvic  surgery  easily  dispensed  with.  The 
writer  n.sed  it  almost  without  exception  in  adhesions.  His  re- 
sults were  better  than  those  obtained  without  its  use. 

The  plea  of  the  paper  was  for  absolutely  exact,  painstaking 
work,  that  should  leave  nothing  for  regret,  nothing  to  do  over, 
nothing  to  explain,  but  should  stand  out  in  the  light  of  results 
as  justifiable,  scientific,  and  perfect  when  put  beside  methods 
that  palliated  without  curing  and  were  no  more  a  part  of  real 
surgery  than  hypnotism  was  refreshing  sleep. 

Laparotomies  performed  during  the  Past  Year.— This 
was  tiie  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  Oimk,  of  Baltimore. 

The  tabulated  statement  accompanying  the  paper  embraced 
thirty-two  abdominal  .sections  made  in  the  twelve  months  be- 
ginning November  1,  1890.  and  ending  October  31,  1891.  The 
operations  had  been  performed  consecutively.  They  were:  For 
ovarian  tumors,  6;  for  chronic  oophoritis,  7;  for  fibroid  tumors, 
4 :  for  pyosalpinx,  5 ;  for  retroflexion  with  adhesions  and  dys- 
menorrhcea,  3 ;  for  exploratory  incisions,  3 ;  for  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  1 ;  for  abscess  of  the  ovary,  1  ;  for  cyst  of  the  broad 
ligament,  1 ;  for  cystic  degeneration  of  the  ovary,  1 — total,  32. 

Nine  of  these  patients  had  been  operated  on  in  the  amphi- 
theatre before  the  whole  class  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  the  remainder,  twenty-three,  had  been  operated  on 
privately.  Twenty-seven  had  been  white  and  five  colored.  The 
deaths  had  been  as  follows:  Oophorectomy  for  pyosalpinx,  1; 
shock  from  ovariotomy,  1 ;  oophorectomy  for  acute  mania,  1  ; 
and  abdominal  hysterectomy  for  fibrocystic  tumor.  1 — total,  4. 

Stitch  AhscpxK. — This  complication  had  occurred  nine  times, 
a  much  larger  number  relatively  than  he  had  seen  recorded 
heretofore.  While  no  case  had  proved  disastrous,  several  had 
been  exceedingly  annoying  in  delaying  patients  in  hospital. 
They  had  occurred  most  frequently  in  cases  where  the  drainage- 
tube  had  been  used.  The  early  opening  of  abdominal  dressings 
for  any  purpose  favored  their  occurrence.  "When  the  dressings 
remained  intact  for  seven  days  there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
immnnitv  from  the  stitch  abscess. 


hrainage  had  been  resorted  to  in  but  three  cases  during  the 
yi-ar.  In  a  case  of  ovarian  find  dermoid  cyst  the  patient  had  had 
a  drainage-tube  in  five  or  six  day.s,  andthe  writer  whh  convinced 
that  it  had  retanled  her  convHleHcenco.  He  wa-i  of  the  opinion 
thai  too  iriuch  flushing  wuh  done;  that  it  waH  but  seldom  called 
for.  A  ph'iitiful  supply  of  line,  properly  prepared  elephant  ear 
Hponges  woidd  do  away  with  flushing  in  mimt  cases  and  remove 
the  necessity  for  drainage.  They  were  eflicieiit  helps  in  keeping 
the  abdomen  free  from  infection. 

Ovarian  Cysts,  with  the  Report  of  a  Case  of  Ovarioto- 
my  in  a  Young  Girl. -Dr.  Coit.Nici.ns  Koi.i.ock,  of  ciuraw, 
iS.  C,  read  a  paper  in  which  ho  said  that  the  causes  of  ovarian 
cyst  seemed  to  be  still  a  ()uesti<*n  ituh  jiulu'e  in  tli'.  minds  of 
those  who  were  most  progressive  and  who  had  made  the  great- 
est advan(!ement  in  the  science  of  gymecology.  Various  theo- 
ries had  been  put  forth  by  those  of  larger  experience,  who  were 
earnest  seekers  after  truth  and  patient  investigators  of  all  un- 
natural and  morbid  phenomena.  Hut  no  satisfactory  decision 
had  been  obtained  fri»m  all  the  patient  and  searching  investiga- 
tions that  had  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular,  unac- 
countable, and  sometimes  fatal  neoplasm,  characterized  by  his- 
tological diversity  from  the  viscus  of  which  it  was  a  prodiu-- 
tion.  Some  of  the  theories  seemed  at  a  glance  to  be  plausi- 
ble, but  upon  dose  study  we  found  they  woidd  not  bear  in- 
spection. 

Case. — Miss  C.  L.  II.,  aged  eleven  years,  eight  months,  and 
nineteen  days;  genera!  health  perfect  in  every  particular.  Men- 
struation had  first  appeared  about  two  months  before  she  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  continued  with  perfect  regularity, 
never  excessive  or  scant,  and  not  accompanied  by  the  slightest 
pain.  Her  physique  was  fine  in  every  way.  Though  less  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  she  had  weighed  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds;  was  strong  and  active.  Iler  breasts  were  as  full  and 
large  as  those  of  a  woman  at  thirty-five.  She  was  very  hand- 
some, had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  beautifully.  She  was  very  in- 
tellectual, and  stood  at  the  head  in  all  her  classes  in  a  large  high 
school.  He  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1891.  The  abdomen  had  been  greatly  distended,  but  facies 
ovariana  had  not  been  very  pronounced.  He  had  been  con- 
fident she  had  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  had  suspected  that  she  had 
two.  On  the  16th  of  January  he  had  made  a  section  about 
three  inches  below  the  umldlicus  and  had  removed  a  cyst  from 
each  side,  the  one  on  the  left  weighing  twelve  pounds  and  that 
on  the  right  seven  pounds.  A  more  prompt  and  complete  re- 
covery the  writer  had  never  seen  from  the  simplest  operation. 
Union  by  first  intention  had  taken  place,  and  the  sutures  (silver 
wire)  had  been  removed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  In 
twelve  days  she  had  been  up  and  about  her  room,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  day  after  the  operation  had  returned  to  her  home, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 

It  was  now  ten  months  since  double  ovariotomy  had  been 
done  on  this  young  girl,  and  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
discharge  from  her  of  any  kind.  At  each  menstrual  period 
there  was  considerable  commotion  in  the  pelvic  region,  attended 
with  some  uneasiness  in  the  head  and  back,  but  at  each  period 
these  symptoms  decreased,  and  the  last  two  had  been  accom- 
panied by  no  pain  whatever.  The  remarkable  physical  devel- 
opment in  this  case  still  continued.  It  was  now  ten  months 
since  the  operation.  She  had  regained  six  pounds  in  weight, 
weighed  a  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds,  and  looked  better 
than  before  she  underwent  ovariotomy.  This  young  girl  had 
come  from  the  purest  and  healthiest  stock  of  people  in  this 
region.  Not  an  individual  on  either  side  .had  ever  been  known 
to  have  any  constitutional  trouble  of  any  kind.  Her  mother 
and  the  family  physician,  both  hi<rhly  intelligent,  said  they  had 
never  known  her  to  be  the  least  indispo.sed  in  any  way. 


., 
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A  Medico-legal  Aspect  to  Pelvic  Inflammation. —Dr.  w. 
W.  Potter,  of  Buffalu,  N.  Y..  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in 
which  he  said  that  pelvic  inflammations  in  women  had  been 
described,  discussed,  and  debated  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  imaginable,  until  our  periodical  medical  literature  was 
flooded  with  articles  on  the  subject,  and  medical  society  trans- 
actions were  teeming  and  bristling  with  papers  pertaining  there- 
to. So  far,  however,  he  had  not  observed  that  any  one  had 
undertaken  to  discuss  these  intrapelvic  conditions  from  a  medi- 
co-legal standpoint.  It  was  his  purpose  to  present  that  aspect 
of  the  question,  taking  for  his  text  a  case  that  had  developed  an 
interesting  problem  in  that  respect. 

After  giving  a  history  of  the  ease.  Dr.  Potter  emphasized 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  intimate  anatomical  relations  between  the  pelvic 
organs  and  the  larger  joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  especially 
the  hip  and  knee  joints,  rendered  them  liable  to  reflexes. 

2.  The  importance  of  careful  diagnosis  at  the  outset  lest 
grave  errors  and  possible  disastrous  consequences  might  result 
from  treatment. 

3.  The  medico-legal  bearing  that  errors  of  judgment  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  might  have  in  relation  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  upon  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

The  Medico-legal  Aspect  of  Intestinal  Surgery.— Di-. 
John  D.  S.  Datis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  read  a  paper  (m  this 
subject.  He  said  many  physicians  and  surgeons  who  condemned 
all  mechanical  aids  for  intestinal  repair — knew  not  how  to  use 
them,  never  had  seen  them  used,  refused  to  indorse  a  resection 
for  gunshot  or  stab  wounds — had  been  known  to  go  in  the  wit- 
ness-box for  purposes  of  condemnation  and  disproval  when  they 
knew  no  more  about  intestinal  surgery  than  a  wild  Indian  about 
school  teaching. 

In  this  day  of  specialties  in  medicine  but  few  general  sur- 
geons had  either  the  appreciation,  opportunity,  or  disposition  to 
qualify  themselves  as  expert  operators  in  intestinal  surgery,  but 
many,  to  the  discredit  of  the  profession,  voluntarily  appeared 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  country  pretending  to  be  such — 
wise  and  proficient  I  One  of  the  greatest  professional  sins  of 
the  day  was  perverted  knowledge  or  conceited  ignorance.  It 
was  too  often  that  physicians  and  surgeons  weakened  and  in- 
validated their  opinions  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  unscrupu- 
lous interest  in  behalf  of  those  employing  them,  a  fact  cun- 
ningly turned  to  advantage  for  defendants  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions, and  for  a  like  reason  it  might  become  dangerous  to  the 
operators  they  opposed  and  envied. 

To  be  able  to  do  a  laparotomy  for  stab  or  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  intestines,  inflicted  by  one  with  murderous  intent,  and 
evade  civil  and  criminal  liability,  the  operator  must  (1)  be  able 
to  show  evidence  of  ordinary  surgical  knowledge  in  the  re- 
quirement of  the  special  operation  to  be  performed ;  (2)  possess 
ordinary  surgical  ability  for  doing  the  special  operation  to  be 
performed;  (3)  exercise  ordinary  prudence  in  performing  the 
special  operation  to  be  done  as  to  time,  place,  antiseptics,  asep- 
sis, assistance,  nurses,  and  after-treatment ;  (4)  perform  the 
special  operation  in  an  ordinarily  skillful  manner.  Hence,  to 
prevent  confusion,  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  determine 
what  constituted  ordinary  surgical  knowledge,  ability,  prudence, 
and  skill.  Upon  these  depended  the  whole  medico-legal  status 
of  the  intestinal  surgeon,  and  upon  them  the  expert  should  be 
required  to  depend  also.  According  to  the  practice  and  rulings 
of  courts  in  this  country,  the  word  ordinary,  in  its  surgical  ap- 
plication, meant  that  the  surgeon  should  be  capable  of  and  exer- 
cise that  surgical  knowledge,  ability,  prudence,  and  skill  with 
which  a  fair  proportion  of  the  surgeons  of  his  given  locality  were 
endowed,  and  not  that  of  the  highest  lights  of  his  profession. 
(  To  he  concluded.) 


NEW  YOKK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    GENERAL   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Octoher  20,  1891. 
Dr.  Francis  Dei.a field  in  the  Chair. 

Essential  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia.— Dr.  J.  W.  Brann an 
read  a  paper  with  this  title.  He  had  selected  for  discussion 
that  form  of  tachycardia  in  which  a  very  great  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  was  the  cardinal  8jmi)tom. 
The  paroxysm  might  last  a  few  minutes,  or  it  might  extend  with- 
out interruption  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  attacks  the  heart-beat  would  be  normal,  both 
in  force  and  in  frequency,  and  the  individual  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  health.  There  was  no  history  of  rheumatism,  nor  were 
there  any  valvular  murmurs  to  be  detected.  Four  cases  had 
come  to  autopsy.  The  entire  nervous  system  was  found  intact 
in  all,  and  the  changes  in  the  heart  did  not  seem  of  any  signifi- 
cance. All  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  found  free  from 
disease.  The  disease  was  rare;  only  twenty-seven  cases,  in- 
cluding the  author's,  could  be  collected  from  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. Bonveret  described  the  paroxysms,  and  began  by  dividing 
them  into  two  classes  according  to  their  greater  or  less  duration, 
because  of  the  pathological  consequences  which  ensued  if  they 
were  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period.  If  they  lasted  more 
than  four  or  five  days,  secondary  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
and  respiration  were  set  up,  due  to  the  rapid  weakening  of  the 
heart,  its  dilatation,  and  the  incomplete  emptying  of  its  cavi- 
ties. In  the  short  attacks  there  was  nothing  noteworthy  ex- 
cept the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  This  rapidity 
might  attain  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  three  hundred  pul- 
sations a  minute.  It  was  very  much  like  that  produced  by  sec- 
tion of  the  ])neumogastrics  in  animals.  The  pulse  was  usually 
regular,  but  occasionally  there  were  periods  of  irregularity.  It 
was  often  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  but  was  to  be  felt  in  the 
carotids  and  femorals.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  was  accent- 
uated, showing  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Sometimes  there  were  prodromes,  such  as  dizziness,  or  a  s>-nse 
of  constriction  at  the  throat  or  epigastrium.  Generally  the  on- 
set was  suddenj;  often  there  was  no  cause  for  the  attack :  at 
other  times  it  followed  some  strong  mental  emotion  or  physical 
fatigue  or  effort,  and  such  causes  were  especially  eflScient  dur- 
ing convalescence  from  a  previous  attack.  The  face  was 
usually  very  pale  throughout  the  paroxysm.  The  pupils 
were  normal,  and  there  were,  as  a  rule,  no  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbances. There  might  be  moderate  dyspnoea.  Anorexia  and 
constipation  were  usually  present,  and  almost  complete  insomnia. 
There  was  marked  diminution  of  the  urinary  secretion,  but  no 
albuminuria  and  no  fever.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  was 
below  normal.  The  subjective  sensations  were  variable,  some- 
times epigastric  oppression,  pain  at  the  praecordia.  numbness  of 
the  left  arm,  or  general  chilliness.  The  attack  ended  as  ab- 
ruptly as  it  began,  the  pulse  dropping  suddenly  from  two  hun- 
dred or  more  to  seventy-two  beats  a  minute.  There  was 
usually  little  i)rostration  afterward.  The  long  paroxysm,  how- 
ever, was  much  more  serious  because  of  the  secondary  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  disturbances.  There  was  extreme  cardiac 
distention,  as  shown  by  the  area  of  dullness.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  soft  systolic  murmur  during  the  paroxysm  or  during  the 
convalescence,  disappearing  later.  The  stasis  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, auricle,  and  pulmonary  veins  caused  congestion  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs.  The  patient  had  cough,  d\spn(pa,  and 
bloody  expectoration.  Sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  and  friction 
sounds  were  to  be  heard.  In  some  cases  there  was  pleurisy 
with  effusion.  The  temperature  might  rise  three  or  four  de- 
grees owing  to  the  ])ulmonic  process.     There  was  marked  cya- 
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nosis  of  tlie  lipM  aixl  »i|H<t«ks,  witli  swi'lliiii:  mxl  piilMntuni  of  tliu 
jnKiiIiirs.  Tlioro  iiii^rlit  l>c  ii^ilntion  mih!  ri-stleKMiieHs  at  nij^'lit, 
iiiiploasitnl  dreams,  and  t'Vt>ti  dcliriiun  'I'lir  coiiti'iil  disltirltaiiccM 
woro  |in)l)al)ly  diu>  to  tlu'  ni'li'iial  isclia-inia  mid  xciiohh  stasiH 
proloiifjod  lor  sovi-ral  davM.  Tlio  hoart  niiiaitii'd  iiiiialiU'  dur- 
ing,' tlio  tirst  low  days  of  foiivalowonco,  atid  a  rotiirii  of  tlir 
l>aroxysiii  mi^rlit  In-  prodiu'cd  \\\  a  vt-rv  ^Ii;;llf  caiisi',  siirli  an  Hit- 
ting up  in  l>i'd.  Till'  txIri'iMo  cardiac  distention,  liowcvcr.  disap- 
poared  in  a  t'l-w  d;iys.  1  In-  pnroxysnis  had  cndod  faliiHv  in 
oifjlit  of  tlic  twont  y-st\i'ii  cases  twice  l)y  syncii|)c.  f  w  iio  bv 
asystoli*'  collapse,  and  in  the  other  cases  hy  |)nIinoiniry  coiifroN- 
tioii  or  intestinal  liM-inorrhayre.  In  disciissinir  the  a-liolojry  of 
the  disease,  Bonveret  iiad  drawn  attention  to  ilio  entire  ahsoiK^' 
of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  in  the  eases  collected  hy  him,  and 
there  was  no  hereilitary  iieurotic  tendeiK^.  in  mo->t  of  the 
other  cases  reported  it  was  also  stated  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  nervous  predisposition.  The  author's  patient,  how- 
ever, was  of  nervous  temperament  and  had  an  epileptic  son. 
Tlie  disease  was  not  often  observed  in  i  hildren.  The  intluonco 
of  sex  was  not  marked.  Of  the  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the 
sex  was  noted,  eleven  were  in  males  and  fourteen  in  females. 
Overfatigue,  either  m<  ntal  or  physical,  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  affection.  Excessive  smoking  was  also  an  important 
factor  and  the  drinking  of  strong  coffee.  The  pathology  of 
essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  was  still  undetermined  and  was 
perhaifs  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  majority  of  observers 
believed  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  pure  neurosis,  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  motor  innervation  of  the  heart.  Such  a  dis- 
turbance might  be  caused  in  three  ways — by  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic,  by  a  modification  of  the  activity  of  the  intracardiac 
ganglia,  or  l)y  a  temporary  paresis  of  the  vagus.  It  seemed  prob- 
able, on  review  of  all  the  evidence,  that  in  most  ca.ses  there  was 
a  paresis  of  the  vagns  of  central  origin.  The  general  conclusion 
was  that  the  aflection  was  a  bulbar  neurosis,  confined  to  the 
cardiac  centers  of  the  vagus  in  the  medulla.  The  pathological 
evidence,  however,  as  gathered  by  the  author,  so  far  as  it  went, 
suggested  the  theory  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  cardiac  and 
not  a  neurotic  disease;  this  theory  might,  however,  be  exploded 
by  the  next  autopsy.  The  prognosis  was  very  doubtful,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm.  The  unfavorable  factors 
were  a  tendency  to  syncope,  extensive  puhnonary  congestion, 
great  pnccordial  pain,  and  the  unstable  condition  of  the  heart  at 
the  end  of  a  long  attack. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  first  thing  to  consider 
was  the  management  of  the  paroxysms  themselves,  and,  second, 
that  of  the  intervening  periods,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their 
recurrence.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  rest  in 
bed;  all  movements  and  exciting  emotions  should  be  avoided. 
Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  examining  the  heart;  in  two 
cases  percussion  of  the  prfecordia  had  caused  a  return  of  the 
paroxysm.  As  to  medicinal  treatment,  digitalis  was  efficient  in 
some  cases  and  failed  entirely  in  others.  Morphine  might  quiet 
the  attack  when  it  was  due  simply  to  excitation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. Caffeine,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  nitroglycerin  were  all  of 
no  use.  Ergotine  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  but  had  not  been 
tried,  so  far  as  the  author  knew.  Bloodletting  might  relieve  the 
condition  of  venous  stasis.  In  two  cases  leeches  applied  to  the 
pra3cordial  region  caused  marked  improvement,  though  both  of 
the  patients  eventually  died.  One  patient  was  able  to  delay  the 
paroxysm  by  taking  a  deep  inspiration  and  then  suspending 
breathing  as  long  as  possible.  Dr.  Wood  had  been  able  to  arrest 
the  tachycardiac  paroxysms  by  having  the  patients  swallow  a 
quantity  of  hot  or  cold  liquid.  The  influence,  he  rhongbt,  was 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  cardiac  center,  produced 
by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerve  filaments  of  the  stomach 
hy  the  contact  of  the  water.     Compression  of  the  vagus  in  the 


neck  lit  the  level  of  the  thyreoid  cartihige  wa-  nucceHsful  in 
slowing  the  heart  in  several  cases. 

The  use  of  the  biliary  ^altH  in  caseH  of  parcnis  of  the  whoh; 
inhibitory  Hyntein  had  been  recommended.  Electrii-ity  wasHome- 
liines  of  Mervice,  one  pole  being  applied  to  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
the  other  to  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  or  to  the  |)ra'cordia.  In 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  the 
chiel  reliance  was  on  hygienic  measures. 

Dr.  ('.  I,.  Dana  said  that  he  hail  looked  over  his  own  records, 
hoping  to  tind  some  cises  hearing  upon  the  subject,  hut  had 
been  disap|)oint,e<l  in  his  scan  h.  lie  was  not  siirpriseil  at  this 
when  he  heaid  thai  Dr.  Hrantian  had  found  only  twenty-seven 
cases  rei»orted  in  the  medical  journals,  lie  was  inclined  him- 
self to  rcirard  the  alTection  as  a  neurosis  of  the  vagus  nerve, 
and  }et  this  hardly  seemed  compatible  with  the  fact  that  actual 
<lisease  of  the  vagus  in  tabes  did  not  give  rise  to  such  great 
rajtidity  of  the  jiulse  as  was  referred  to  by  the  reader  of  the  pa- 
per. Probably  the  best  conclusion  would  be  that  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  a  cardiacs  disease  with  a  neurosis,  whether  of  the 
vagu>,  or  of  the  sympathetic,  or  of  the  caidiac  ganglia. 

Dr.  \V.  (JiT.MAN  TiioMi'sox  stated  that  he  could  not  recall 
having  seen  .'Uiy  cases  exatrtly  like  those  described  m  the  i>aper, 
but  he  ha<l  once  bad  a  patient  wh(»  had  been  able  to  send  his 
own  pulse  up  to  200  and  keep  it  there  for  some  time.  The  man 
had  no  di.sease  of  the  heart  or  of  any  other  organ.  On  being 
asked  how  he  produced  this  elVect  upon  his  pul.se,  he  said  that 
he  did  it  by  thinking  of  something  very  horrible  or  terrifying. 
The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  essential  paroxysmal  tachycar- 
dia was  due  to  paresis  of  the  vagus.  Complete  section  of  the 
vagus  did  not  cause  such  rapid  action  of  the  heart.  He  thought 
the  tachycardia  was  the  result  either  of  excitation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic or  of  disturbed  action  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  He  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  try  compression  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck 
with  the  view  of  slowing  the  heart  in  these  cases.  He  had  seen 
the  procedure  tried  once  with  alarming  results,  the  patient  re- 
maining for  nearly  an  hour  in  a  condition  bordering  on  collapse 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  thought  that  the  line  could  not  always  be 
drawn  so  sharply  as  had  been  done  by  Dr.  Brannan  between 
essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  and  other  forms  of  rapid 
heart  action.  The  accelerated  pulse  of  Graves's  disease,  for  in- 
stance, though  usually  continuous,  was  sometimes  of  a  paroxys- 
mal character.  He  did  not  doubt  that  there  were  cases  of  the 
type  described  by  the  reader,  though  he  had  seen  none  himself. 
He  had,  however,  seen  cases  which  had  seemed  intermediate 
in  character  between  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  and 
Graves's  disease,  showing  some  of  the  features  of  each  affection. 

Dr.  Walter  Vorom-  narrated  the  history  of  a  case  of  tachy- 
cardia in  which  the  pulse  had  attained  at  times  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pulsations  a  minute.  The  patient  had  had  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, and  at  the  autopsy  nothing  whatever  had  been 
found  except  the  patency  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Dr.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi  said  that  in  some  of  Proehsting's 
cases,  to  which  the  reader  had  referred,  digitalis  had  been  given, 
but  had  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  paroxysms.  This  fact 
had  been  interpreted  by  Proebsting  as  proof  that  in  those  cases 
at  least  both  ])neumogastric  nerves  were  paralyzed,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  respond  in  their  usual  manner  to  the  drug. 

Dr.  Brann'an  said  that  probably  the  mo;?t  reasonable  con- 
clusion, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Dana,  was  that  wehad  to  do  with 
a  combined  cardiac  and  nervous  disease.  We  had  located  the 
cardiac  disease  in  the  myocardium,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  say 
what  part  of  the  nervous  system  was  affected.  As  the  cardiac 
ganglia  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  diseased  muscular  tissue,  and 
would  naturally  be  irritated  by  it,  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  at  least  initiated  the  nervous  disturbance.  The  ab- 
sence of  changes  in  the  pupils  and  of  vaso-motor  symptoms  was 
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held  by  most  observers  to  be  against  tlie  idea  of  sympatlietio 
excitation.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Tbonipson's  objection  that  tliero 
were  also  no  signs  of  vagus  paresis,  except  the  taobycardia,  tiie 
speiker  replied  that  tliat  was  explained  by  supposing  the  lesion 
to  be  liniited  to  the  cardiac  centers  of  tlie  vagus,  the  gastric  and 
respiratory  centers  being  nnaffected.  He  did  not  think  timt  es- 
sential ])aroxysnial  tachycardia  could  be  confounded  with 
Graves'.-  disease.  In  both  the  pulse  was  rapid,  but  in  all  other 
res|ie('ts  the  two  diseases  were  entirely  ditierent  in  tlieir  charac- 
teristics. 

Functional  Disturbances  of  the  Heart  and  Pulse.— This 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  M.  I'itnam  -Jacori.  Her  remarks 
comprised  nn  exposition  of  ,-uch  alterations  of  the  pulse  as 
could  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  spbygmograph,  apart 
from  digital  exploration.  The  author  made  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  characters  of  the  sphygmograpbic  trace,  and  emphasized 
two  details — namely,  the  aetiology  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  the 
factors  of  tlie  primary  wave,  whicli  was  completed  by  the  sys- 
tole, or  retreat  of  the  artery  after  expansion.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  entire  trace  was  the  product  of  two  factors:  1,  the 
pulse  wave,  transmitted  from  the  shock  of  the  cardiac  systole; 
and  2,  the  movement  of  translation  of  tlie  mass  of  blood  ejected 
by  this  systole.  This  movement  bad  about  one  eighteenth  the 
velocity  of  the  pulse  wave.  It  had  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
modifying  the  pulse  wave,  because  it  encountered  varying  de- 
grees of  resistance  at  the  periphery  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  tliese  variations  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  pulse. 

The  dicrotic  wave  was  originally  considered  by  Marey  as  a 
centrifugal  wave — i.e.,  as  traveling  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  primary  wave,  and  caused  by  a  rebound  of  the  blood  col- 
umn from  the  aortic  valves  with  whose  closure  the  dicrotic 
wave  coincided.  At  the  present  day,  however,  many  authori- 
ties held  that  the  dicrotic  wave  was  a  rebound  from  the 
periphery — i.  e  ,  from  the  arterioles  and  capillaries — and  thus 
traveled  centripetally,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
primary  wave.  There  were  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  later 
view. 

The  retreat  or  systole  of  the  artery  which  completed  the 
primary  wave  of  the  pulse  tracing  was  habitually  referred  ex- 
clusively to  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  previously  distended  artery. 
Dr.  Lawrason,  of  New  Orleans,  had  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  artery  did  not  merely  recoil  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  but 
also  actively  contracted  upon  the  blood  mass ;  that  the  more 
vigorous  this  contraction,  the  more  nearly  the  artery  woufd 
have  assumed  its  original  position  before  the  arrival  of  the  di- 
crotic wave;  hence  the  more  the  latter  could  be  developed. 
Marked  dicrotism,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
an  evidence  of  low  tension,  but  of  vigorous  peripheric  systole 
in  the  artery.  This  theory  liad  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but 
it  was  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  author  then  exhibited  a  variety  of  sphygmograms :  1. 
From  two  chloro-ansemic  girls.  These  traces  were  remarkable 
for  their  similar  form  and  marked  dicrotism,  though  belonging 
to  very  unequal  degrees  of  the  illness.  2.  Several  cases  of  adult 
ansemia,  in  which  the  form  of  the  pulse  tracing  differed  con- 
siderahly  from  that  of  the  clilorotics.  3.  A  pulse  of  very  low 
tension  associated  with  an  attack  of  urticaria,  accompanied  by 
confusion  in  the  head  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  symptoms 
had  disappeared  under  the  use  of  ergot  and  strychnine.  Coin- 
cidently  the  vascular  tension  was  considerably  raised.  4.  A 
trace  showing  high  tension  during  the  prejuenstrual  week,  ac- 
companying much  premenstrual  pain  and  headache.  5.  A  trace 
with  extremely  rounded  primary  or  percussion  wave,  devel- 
oped under  the  influence  of  strychnine.  6.  A  rounded,  high- 
tension  trace  from  a  case  of  cerebral  neurasthenia.  7.  A  flat- 
topped  trace  from  a  lithseraic  patient  suflfering  from  insomnia 


and  other  neuroses  of  the  menopause,  the  tracing  being  devel- 
ojied  under  the  high  pressure  of  thirteen  ounces.  Tlie  pulse  had 
changed  entirel^,  as  shown  by  another  tracing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nitroglycerin,  which  coincidently  removed  the  morbid 
symptoms.  8.  Traces  slut  wing  great  increase  of  tension,  with 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  during  two  days  of  the  ])remonitory 
symptoms  of  an  epileptic  attack;  while  other  traces,  taken  after 
complete  recovery  from  the  attack,  were  entirely  changed  in 
character.  1).  Cardiogram  traces  from  a  girl  wiih  mitral  insufti- 
ciency  and  marked  hypertroj)hy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle, 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle  being  beautifully  recorded  on  the 
trace.  The  influence  of  several  drugs  in  modifying  the  trace 
was  demonstrated  on  other  cardiograms.  10.  A  cardiogram  from 
a  woman  of  seventy  with  reduplicated  heart  beat  and  probable 
mitral  stenosis  of  moderate  extent  and  long  standing.  11.  A 
cardiogram  in  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  after  severe  typhoid 
fever,  showing  the  effect  of  stroj)hanthus,  digitalis,  and  spar- 
teine 12.  A  cardiogram  and  a  sphygmogram  from  a  case  of 
habitual  mod-  rate  tachycardia,  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  ex- 
cessively frequent  heart-beat.  13.  A  cardiogram  and  a  respira- 
tory trace  from  a  patient  with  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Dr.  TiiOMi'soN  did  not  think,  after  all,  that  the  spbygmograph 
revealed  peculiarities  of  much  clinical  value.  He  felt  surprised 
that  Dr.  Jacobi  should  appeal  to  the  muscular  contractility  of 
the  arterial  wall  to  explain  any  part  of  the  pulse  tracing,  he- 
cause  it  was  easy  to  reproduce  all  the  characters  of  such  tracing 
on  the  arterial  schema,  where  only  the  elasticity  of  inorganic 
tubes  could  come  into  play. 

Another  speaker  observed  that  he  had  examined  about  two 
thousand  sphygmograpbic  tracings,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  of  very  little  value  in  the  interpretation 
of  disease.  Errors  cre[)t  in  too  easily  as  a  result  of  the  least 
variation  in  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  varia- 
tion of  unimportant  circumstances,  such  as  the  thickness  of 
tissues  overlying  the  artery,  etc. 

Dr.  Jaoobi  said  tiiat  she  was  aware  that  precisely  these 
criticisms  had  been  addressed  to  the  sphygmogra|)h ;  they 
were  even  re])eated  by  Broadbent  in  his  excellent  monograph 
on  the  pulse.  Nevertheless,  this  writer  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  add  that  the  sphygmogram  assisted  greatly  to  give 
precision  to  our  ideas,  and  to  call  attention  to  details  that 
might  be  overlooked  without  its  aid.  All  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  monograph  were  illustrated  by  sphygmograms. 
Of  course  the  use  of  the  spliygmograph  reipiired  much  care  and 
familiarity  with  its  adjustment,  as  that  of  all  instruments  of  pre- 
cision did.  But  this  was  no  argument  against  its  use,  nor  for  the 
other  statement  that  many  observers  might  fail  to  find  anything 
interesting  in  the  traces.  Probably  no  trace  could  be  considered 
as  absolutely  diagnostic  of  any  organic  condition ;  all  repre- 
sented varying  functional  states;  and  thus  normal  s;)hymograms 
might  be  obtained  from  persons  with  organic  heart  disease  during 
I)eriods  of  perfect  compensation  ;  and  traces  simulating  those  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys  might  occur  as  the  result  of 
various  functional  disturbances.  Organic  lesions  were  generally 
indicated  by  other  symiitoms.  But  the  spbygmograph  was  apt 
to  be  particularly  valuable  in  detecting  the  vaso-motor  altera- 
tions which  played  such  iin  important  role  in  female  pathology — 
and  even  in  such  a  serious  disease  as  e]»ilepsy.  The  sphygmo- 
gram reflected  the  many  combinations  determinable  through 
varying  degrees  of  force  of  the  cardiac  systole,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  peripheric  resistance.  The  precise  combination  exist- 
ing at  any  given  time  was  .'dways  an  element  of  importance, 
though  only  one  out  of  many  in  a  cojuplex  ])atho]()gical  state. 
Its  modification  under  treatment  was  often  a  most  useful  guide 
in  the  estimate  of  the  latter  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  many  remedial  agents. 
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HKCnoN    IN    OIM  imi-  KliH'    HIMMIKUY, 

MirliiKj  of  ,\orimher  M),  ISfH. 
I)r.  S.\Mii:i    KiVKii  in  tin-  Chair. 

A  Convenient  Dresaiiig  for  Cases  of  Torticollis  after 
Operation.  I )i-.  K  II.Swkk  invsi-ntfil  n  hov  upon  whom  hc> 
htid  it|>onitr(l  twolvo  days  i)orori>  f<»r  tho  ruliol  <»f  toiiicollis. 
The  cuse  illutttratod  the  form  (»f  (h'ewHinjr  whicli  he  liad  found 
very  useful  after  sueh  operations.  It  eonsiHted  of  a  pliister-of- 
Paris  jaekot  and  a  jury-ma>-t,  the  upper  part  of  which  iind  a 
fan-shaped  expansion  littin^;  tlie  oceipnt.  .\fter  a  tlionm^di  sub- 
eutaneous  subdivision  oC  tlie  sternal  and  ( lavieular  attacliments 
of  tlie  uiusele,  the  boy  ha<l  been  allowed  to  come  out  of  the 
ether,  and  then  a  tightly  fitiinfj  foot-ball  cap  had  been  |)ulled 
down  over  the  ears  and  covered  with  a  plaster  bundape,  which 
luul  also  included  the  expanded  i)ortion  of  the  Jury-mast.  In 
applyinfi  this  dressing;:  care  had  been  taken  to  place  the  head  in 
the  normal  position.  The  mechanical  appliances  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  after-treatment  of  these  cases  were  dillicult  and 
tedious  to  make,  and  must  be  made  for  each  patient,  and  even 
then  were  hard  to  keep  in  position. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  considered  this  the  most  efficient  dressinjr 
of  its  kind  that  he  had  seen. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  did  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  me- 
chanical a|)pliances  ordinarily  employed  were  complex  and  dif- 
ficult of  application ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  they  pos- 
sessed a  distinct  advantage  over  this  fixed  plaster  dressing,  as 
they  allowed  of  frequent  but  slight  changes  of  position  and  a 
gradual  restoration  to  the  normal  position.  The  case  just  pre- 
sented did  not  show  a  complete  correction  of  the  deformity. 
In  two  recent  cases  of  club-foot  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
fully  correct  the  deformity  at  once  too  long  a  tendon  had  been 
the  result. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  that  he  had  employed  this  dressing  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  had  found 
it  more  efficient  than  any  he  had  previously  tried.  The  prin- 
ciple of  practice  laid  down  by  the  previous  speaker  he  consid- 
ered erroneous;  immediate  and  full  correction  of  the  deformity 
was  much  better  than  tormenting  the  patienr  at  short  intervals 
by  frequent  stretchings  of  partlv  adiierent  tendons.  If  i)roper 
judgment  were  exercised,  the  tendon  should  not  be  too  long. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  he  wished  to  heartily  indorse  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Dr.  Sayre.  The  English  method  of  gradually 
redu»Mng  the  deformity  by  stretching  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
fruitful  source  of  non-union  of  tendons  and  of  their  adhering  to 
their  sheaths.  He  had  never  had  a  single  case  of  non-union  of 
tendons,  and  he  always  divided  them  thoroughly  and  supercor- 
rected  the  deformity  at  once. 

Dr.  Sayee,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  in  certain 
cases  of  wryneck,  where  stretciiing  was  preferable  to  tenoto- 
my, the  Archimedean  screw  and  other  mechanical  ai)pli!inces 
nsually  employed  were  very  effective,  but  if  the  tissue  was  con- 
tractured,  and  hence  required  tenotomy,  he  thought  the  dress- 
ing he  had  just  shown  would  be  found  to  give  more  perfect 
fixation  of  the  head.  Immediately  after  the  tenotomy  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  material  was  poured  out  between  the  ends  of 
the  divided  tendon,  arid  a  large  gap  could  be  filled  up  as  easily 
as  a  small  one.  As  the  amount  of  this  exudation  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  after  the  first  effusion,  it  followed  that 
if  the  position  was  not  fully  corrected  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion subsequent  stretching  could  only  produce  elongation  of  the 
tendon  at  the  expense  of  its  diameter. 

Lumbar  Pott's  Disease. — Dr.  Halstkd  Myers  presented  a 
boy  with  a  very  large  abscess  occupying  the  right  side  of  the 


abdomen  fn)m  I  he  ribs  to  the  pelvic  brim,  extending  nearly  to 
the  median  line  in  front.  The  boy'H  general  health  was  excel- 
lent, lie  was  fat  and  ruddy.  Ilis  bowels  were  regular.  There 
was  no  albumin  or  casts  in  his  urine.  There  was  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  Ilis  temperature  varied  between  KS"  and 
IMt"  F.  The  patient  was  ]*reHented  to  illuHirate  a  not  small  clasM 
of  cnHeH  and  to  prove  that  very  large  cold  almcesses  coidd  and 
did  exist  without  causing  any  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

I'r.  Thomas  II.  Mani.kv  thought  the  IcHson  to  be  learned 
from  such  a  case  was  that  extre'ne  cfinscrvatisni  should  be  ex- 
orcised in  the  treatment  of  absceHseH  where  iIk-v  did  not  give 
rise  to  pronounced  (lonstitutional  symptums. 

The  Chairman  was  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  whicli  the  orthopie<lic  surgeons  had  iin|)resse<l 
U|)on  the  general  surgeons  was  that  many  cases  of  abscess  dis- 
a|)peared  under  proper  mechanical  and  constitutional  treatment. 
lie  would  even  go  further  and  say  that  many  abHcosses  were 
prevented  by  such  treatment,  and  that  as  these  melhods  more 
nearly  (;i)pr<)ached  perfection  abscesses  would  be  less  frecpient 
complications  of  Pott's  disease.  While  admitting  thai  at  times 
it  was  very  diffi(;ult  to  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of  operative 
interference,  he  was  personally  of  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of 
joint  or  spinal  disease  there  was  less  risk  from  the  non-operative 
treatment,  for  the  reason  that  pus  in  a  closed  cavity  was  much 
less  dangerous  than  after  the  cavity  had  been  exposed  to  tlie  air. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  in  the  case  just  jiresented  the  abscess 
was  probably  really  a  cavity  filled  with  tubercular  material  and 
free  from  the  germs  of  suppuration;  but  while  such  "cold  ab- 
scesses" might  remain  for  a  long  time  without  doing  any  harm, 
they  were  liable  sooner  or  later  to  become  infected  with  pyo- 
genic germs,  and  when  this  occurred  "  burrowing"  would  t>egin 
and  the  patient  would  exhibit  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  sep- 
sis. As  there  was  no  means  of  telling  when  such  infection 
would  occur,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  0|>erate  on  all  these  cases. 
He  felt  perfectly  confident  that  he  could  operate  on  all  such 
cases  without  any  danger  from  sepsis,  and  he  had  never  seen 
any  deaths  attributable  to  such  operations  in  his  hands. 

Dr.  Shaffer  said  th.it  this  theory  sounded  very  nicely,  but 
a  large  hospital  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  had  tried  various  methods  of 
treating  these  abscesses,  had  taught  him  to  regard  them  as  of 
no  great  importance,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  opening  these 
abscesses  unless  there  were  severe  or  prolonged  constituti-inal 
sjpnptoms  due  to  the  abscess.  If  we  were  wise  enough  to  let 
these  abscesses  alone  the  patients  would  usually  do  better  than 
if  they  were  opened. 

Dr.  It.  H.  Sayke  saiil  that  his  experience  with  these  abscesses 
had  been  quite  different  from  that  of  the  jirevious  speaker,  and 
he  looked  upon  them  as  representing  a  serious  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease. Where  the  abscess  cavity  did  not  admit  of  safe  and  thor- 
ough evacuation  of  its  contents,  so  that  healing  might  proceed 
uninterruptedly,  it  was  better  not  to  operate  unless  there  was 
serious  constitutional  disturbance.  Letting  all  cases  of  abscess 
alone  was  as  harmful  practice  as  opening  every  abscess  which 
presented  itself. 

A  Case  of  Talipes  Equino-Varus  showing  the  Improved 
Lateral-traction  Apparatus.— Dr.  Shaffer  said  that  the  de- 
veloiiment  of  this  traction  apparatus  had  been  attended  by  much 
experimentation  and  annoyance,  and  during  this  period  there 
had  been  naturally  a  number  of  failures.  A  large  number  of 
cases  of  pure  equinns  which  would  ordinarily  be  condemned  to 
tenotomy  could  undoubtedly  be  cured  in  this  way,  but  in  the 
more  comjilex  deformity,  known  as  equino- varus,  the  mechani- 
cal conditions  were  much  more  intricate.  The  first  two  cases 
which  he  presented  were  intended  to  show  the  good  results 
which  had  been  obtained  without  the  latest  improvement,  and 
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tlie  third  one  to  show  the  improved  apparatus  ap])lied  to  the 
patient,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  tlie  result  of  three  months'  treat- 
ment. In  the  older  instrument  there  were  three  movements, 
viz. :  (1)  One  which  put  the  fQot  in  any  position  as  regarded  the 
equiuus;  (2)  one  which  threw  the  foot  outward  as  (ar  as  de- 
sired and  locked  it  there;  and  (8)  one  which  drew  the  foot 
around  into  a  valgus  position.  Jt  had  been  found  in  cases  which 
had  been  treated  by  this  apparatus  and  were  apparently  cured 
thiit  there  was  inward  rotation  of  the  whole  foot  on  a  vertical 
axis,  and  the  ol)ject  of  this  latest  improvement  was  to  correct 
this  defect.  It  consisted  in  extending  the  a|)paratus  up  to  a  |)e]- 
vic  band  and  introducing  a  fourth  movement,  by  which  the 
whole  foot  was  turned  on  the  vertical  axis.  The  girl  whom  he 
exhibited  with  this  apparatus  had  been  admitted  to  the  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital  on  August  27th  with  such  a  severe  type  of  double 
equino-varus  that  he  thought  many  would  have  advised  opera- 
tion. The  four  movements  which  he  had  described  had  been 
made  "  up  to  the  point  of  tolei'ation,"  and  repeated  many  times 
a  day.  They  were  executed  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Bring- 
ing the  foot  up  while  the  heel  was  held  down ;  (2)  throwing 
the  foot  outward  and  keeping  it  there ;  (3)  turning  the  whole 
foot  on  a  vertical  axis ;  and  (4)  throwing  the  foot  into  a  valgus 
position.  While  the  third  movement  was  being  made  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  patella  did  not  move.  The  results  he  had 
obtained  with  this  new  apparatus  were  remarkably  quick  and 
satisfactory. 

(Discussion  postponed.) 

A  Study  of  One  of  the  etiological  Factors  of  Lateral 
Curvattire  of  the  Spine.— Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder,  of  Bos- 
ton, presented  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  seating 
of  3,500  school  girls,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  poor 
seating  upon  spinal  deformity.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  several  factors :  (1)  The  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  body  falling  upon  a  (2)  spine  weakened 
either  in  bone,  muscle,  or  ligament,  and  (3)  held  persistently 
out  of  the  median  antero-posterior  plane  of  the  body.  The 
speaker  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  seating  in  schools, 
and  found  that  faulty  positions,  one  of  the  elements  of  tiie  third 
seliological  factor,  were  certainly  induced  because  of  the  lack 
of  adaptation  of  seat  to  pupil  and  pupil  to  seat.  How  much  of  a 
factor  in  causing  lateral  curvature  poor  seating  was  it  was  im- 
possible to  say,  but  that  it  played  an  important  part  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt.  He  suggested  that  the  present  seating 
arrangements  of  schools  be  used  to  better  purpose  than  hither- 
to by  arranging  scholars  more  carefully  in  the  room  and  hav- 
ing careful  supervision  exercised  by  those  in  charge.  He  then 
described  the  development  of  the  adoption  in  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  system,  and  regarded  it  as 
of  the  highest  importance  as  a  measure  likely  to  be  somewhat 
preventive  of  spinal  curvature  induced  by  poor  attitudes  in  sit- 
ting. This  was  to  be  brought  about  by  no  specialized  gymnas- 
tics, but  by  general,  central  movements  which  should  t'-nd  to 
develop  the  whole  child  along  the  lini-'S  of  his  natural  muscular 
development. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayke  said  that  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to 
the  physical  training  of  girls  there  would  be  few  cases  of  lat- 
eral curvature. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  said  that  the  paper  reiriindcd  him  of  some 
observations  he  had  made  at  one  time  in  our  jiublic  schools.  In 
parsing  through  the  schools  he  bad  been  struck  with  tlie  fre- 
quent changes  of  position  of  the  pupils,  and  he  had  concluded 
that  faulty  attitudes  were  not  so  potent  a  factor  in  this  condi- 
tion as  he  had  previously  imagined.  He  was,  however,  willing 
to  admit  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  weak  children,  having 
once  assumed  a  comfortable  attitude,  would  be  likely  to  main- 
tain it  long  enough  to  be  injured  thereby. 


Dr.  Ramon  Guit^ras  agreed  with  the  author  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  Swedisti  gymnastics  in  training  the  bod- 
ies of  yonng  children.  As  to  the  matter  of  desks,  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  school  desks  and  ciuiirs  iiad  recently  been  invented 
by  E.  E.  Hicks,  a  student  of  the  university,  which  could  readily 
be  adapted  to  any  heiglit. 

Dr.  II.  L.  Taylor  said  that  the  author  had  shown  indisputa- 
bly the  necessity  for  competent  medical  supervision  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  As  lateral  curvature  occurred  rather  more  fre- 
quently among  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  class,  who,  as  a 
rule,  atitended  private  schools,  where  the  seating  of  the  diildren 
usually  received  more  careful  consideration  than  in  the  public 
schools,  and  as  this  deformity  also  sometimes  developed  among 
clnldren  who  had  been  entirely  educated  at  home,  he  was  not 
willing  to  admit  that  faulty  school  attitudes  were  very  potent 
in  producing  the  deformity  in  question.  They  undoubtedly  did 
children  harm,  but  it  was  still  an  open  question  as  to  how  much 
they  had  to  do  witli  the  production  of  lateral  curvature.  The 
instinct  of  young  (Oiildren  was  to  keep  in  motion,  and  one  of 
the  great  faults  in  our  system  of  education  was  the  absence  of 
frequent  short  recesses.  A  recess  of  five  minutes  between  each 
recitaticm,  especially  if  utilized  for  gymnastic  exercises,  would 
prove  very  beneficial,  and  he  hoped  the  paper  would  receive 
that  wide  and  thoughtful  attention  which  would  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction of  rational  physical  culture  into  our  school  life. 

The  Chairman  said  that  his  own  impression  was  that  no 
habit  in  itself,  no  matter  how  long  continued,  could  produce  an 
idiopathic  rotary  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  written  upon  the  {etiology  of  this  condition,  espe- 
cially in  young  children,  and  bad  called  attention  then  to  the 
fact  that  the  curvature  was  present  before  the  children  assumed 
these  faulty  positions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  position  was 
the  result  of  the  curvature,  and  not  the  cause.  He  was  willing 
to  admit,  however,  that  a  curve  of  the  spine  could  be  produced 
by  a  long-continued  bad  position. 

Dr.  ScuDDER,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  he  recog- 
nized that  among  the  many  factors  which  entered  into  the  cau- 
sation of  lateral  curvature  three  important  ones  were  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  of  the  body  upon  the  s|)ine  (1)  weakened 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bone — e.  </.,  rickets ;  (2)  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  (not  yet  demonstrated) ;  and  (3)  weakness 
of  the  ligaments.  Although  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  one 
or  all  were  present  in  any  given  case,  it  was  known  that  the 
superincumbent  wcigiit  of  the  body  falling  upon  a  spine  which 
was  kept  in  the  median  i)lane  of  the  body  caused  only  an  an- 
tero-posterior curve.  This  was  known  both  by  demonstrations 
on  the  cadaver  and  by  observations  on  the  living  subject. 
But  when  the  spine  deviated  from  this  median  plane  a  certain 
amount  of  lateral  curvature  resulted.  His  paper  embodied  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  faulty  jjositions  on  the  body,  and  did  not 
a-sert  that  faulty  positions  in  tiiemselves  caused  lateral  curva- 
ture. 

The  Anatomy  and  Mechanism  of  the  Foot,  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Talipes ;  Exhibition  of  a  Shoe  for  Club- 
foot.— A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  James  E.  Kelly. 
He  indicated  the  relation  of  the  progression  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals to  cyclical  motion,  likening  that  of  bipeds  to  a  unicycle  in 
rapid  motion,  and  a  lateral  bicycle,  such  as  the  ''Otto,"  in  slow 
motion,  while  a  quadruped  resembled  an  ordinary  bicycle  in 
rapid  and  a  quadricycle  in  slow  motion.  He  indii'ated  the  re- 
lation of  the  |)elvis  to  the  hub  or  nave  of  a  wheel,  the  thighs 
and  legs  to  the  spokes,  and  the  feet  to  the  rim  or  tire,  (ireat 
economy  was  claimed  in  weight,  space,  labor,  and  nutrition  by 
the  substitution  for  the  entire  wheel  of  two  spokes,  and  the 
corresponding  tire  segments  or  feet  which  alternately  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  numerous  portions,  each  oscillating  as  a 
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complex  poiiduluin,  niul  destM'iliing  the  brnchy«toohrone  or  curve 
of  tlu«  moHt  nipiil  tlowcont.  llo  «>xliil>itiMl  n  imxli-l  wliicli  ropro- 
(liu'od  tlio  movements  vi>ry  ncciiniti'ly. 

Tlit<  ftutlior  controvoited  tlio  iicroptud  doscriptioii  of  tlii« 
loot  iiH  coiiHistinf?  ofHiilfro-posttM-ior  and  tniUHvcrso  an-lu's,  and 
dciiioii.strat(.'d  tlio  fact  (liat  I  lie  two  foot  placod  to^jotlicr  coiiHti- 
tiitod  a  dome  or  cupola,  tin-  entire  marjrins  of  w  liicli  rested  on 
the  ^'rouiid,  and  eonsetpiently  one  foot  mi;;ht  l)e  more  pidperly 
termed  a  st>mi-dome.  He  proposed  an  ori^'inal  explanation  of 
the  advanla^'es  we  derived  from  the  onter  t(»eH  l)eing  the  sliorter 
in  tlie  tact  that  when  the  send-doino  rovcdvod  on  its  mar^^in 
from  the  posterior  to  the  inner  anterior  portion  corrospondinj^ 
to  tlie  great  toe,  wliile  the  hody  moved  forward,  the  conse- 
(pienco  was  that  the  ankle  was  heiit  outward  and  placed  in  tiio 
most  favi>rahle  position  for  cloarin;;  the  inner  side  of  the  o|)i)o- 
Hite  foot  when  swintrin^r  forward  to  assume  its  anterior  position. 
He  dwelt  on  the  nomenchitnrc  of  talipes,  and  sn^jfjcsted  tlio 
term  "talipes  ankylosis"  lor  thai  form  descril)e(l  hy  Dr.  Shatl'er 
tts  "  non-deforming  talipes."  lie  entered  into  the  mechanism 
of  talipes  more  espeiially  with  ie;,'ard  to  the  type  tlian  the  par- 
ticular form,  and  reduced  the  factors  of  deformity  to  extension, 
luxation,  and  torsion,  and  indicated  their  i>articipation  and  iso- 
lation in  various  deforuuties.  He  also  spoke  of  the  intltniices 
which  ])roduced  the  deformities,  as  modeliiit;  pres.«uro  and  adap- 
tive trrowth,  and  indicated  that  mechanical  treatment  was  lim- 
ited by  the  extent  to  which  the  same  factor  could  be  utilized  in 
rectification.  The  question  of  operation  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  same  standard,  lie  exhibited  some  diagrams  which  demon- 
strated the  theoretical  advantages  of  the  removal  of  the  wcdgc- 
shapcfl  pieces  of  bone,  with  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces,  from  the  calcaneum,  the  internal  cuneiform,  and 
the  tibia  in  talipes  valgus,  and  the  comparatively  great  rectifica- 
tion which  could  be  obtained  by  the  excision  of  very  limited 
wedges.  The  author  dwelt  upon  the  ease  and  safety  Avith  which 
all  i)ortions  of  the  tarsus  could  be  approached  through  incisions 
along  the  margins  of  the  foot,  owing  to  the  stratification  of  the 
structures  forming  the  sole,  and  advocated  the  section  of  the 
plantar  ligaments  by  an  oblique  incision  parallel  to  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  longus  from  the  outer  side,  and  the  freeing  of 
the  cuboid  bone  by  a  curved  incision  from  the  inner  margin  of 
the  foot. 

He  also  exhibited  an  apparatus  which  he  had  invented  in 
1881  and  first  demonstrated  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1884-  or  1885,  in  a  discussion  on  a  paper  read  by  [)r. 
Edward  II.  Bradford  on  New  and  Original  Methods  of  Treat- 
ment of  Club-foot.  The  appliance  consisted  of  a  boot  with  a 
metal  sole-plate,  a  pair  of  strong  drawers  with  a  box  knee-cap, 
and  a  number  of  slight  elastic  bands.  The  plate  resembled  a 
segment  of  a  saucer  from  which  the  steadying  rim  had  been 
removed.  The  boot  was  placed  on  the  flat  central  portion  and 
had  a  number  of  holes  along  the  elevated  margin  from  which 
the  ela.stic  bands  passed  to  the  lower  band  of  the  box  knee-cap. 
The  apparatus  utilized  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body  as  the 
rectifying  force,  as  at  each  step  a  part  of  the  curved  portion  of 
the  plate,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  rolled  it  over  until 
it  reached  the  only  part  that  afforded  stability — namely,  that 
upon  which  the  foot  rested — and  consequently  the  member  was 
forced  into  the  most  advantageous  position.  The  elastic  bands 
were  added  for  the  twofold  object  of  iriaintaining  during  roi)ose 
the  benefits  derived  from  locomotion,  and  of  exercising  lateral 
torsion  on  the  foot  by  an  easy  arrangement  of  the  bands  with 
regard  to  the  plate  and  the  knee-cap.  He  expressed  tiie  belief 
that  the  shoe  in  its  present  shape  would  be  useful  in  the  less 
aggravated  forms  of  talipes  equinus  and  varus,  and  as  an  adjunct 
in  the  treatment  of  the  more  severe  examples. 

(DiscassioQ  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.) 


)fl  i  s  f  1 1  I  ;i  n  i;  . 

The  Question  of  Operation  in  Tyjflilitio  Diieaie.— At  it  ineetiiii,'  of 
the  l'liiiiiil<-l|iliiu  Coiiiitv  .Mcdjiitl  Society  iield  on  DecenilMT  Sith,  J)r.  A. 
n.  Kiikpiitiick  iiiiviiij;  icpoited  a  mimlier  of  cusch  of  recnvery  witliout 
(ipeiatioii,  Dr.  T.  S.  K.  Morton  said  lie  tliou>{lit  tiiat  tin-  position  of  the 
surgeon  in  rcgaiij  to  appendicitis  was  often  iniMtmdcistood,  eHpocially 
by  the  mere  inedieni  practitioner.  So  far  uh  he  had  seen,  tlie  Hur^Min 
wiiH  not  anxious  to  operate,  and  the  pHti<'ntH  not  oiterated  on  vastly  ex- 
ceeded those  on  wlioiii  an  operation  was  doni'. 

With  reference  to  the  (■oinlipation  of  appendicitis,  he  thought  tliat 
where  the  liowels  could  not  l)e  moved  l)y  any  procedure  cither  from 
above  or  from  helow,  tlie  case  was  exceedingly  unfavorahle  for  recov- 
ery, with  or  without  operation  ;  whereas,  if  the  bowels  could  be  moved, 
the  progno-uis  lu-cnme  much  more  favorable.  If,  after  the  l)owelH  had 
been  freely  moved,  the  Hymptoms  subsided,  he  looked  upon  the  case  uh 
one  that  would  probalily  not  re(piire  oi)erution  at  that  time.  If,  how- 
ever, there  was  only  letnpoiary  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  or  none 
at  all,  the  case  was  one  for  operation. 
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